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PREFACE. 

I * 

I The  share  of  the  Editor  in  these  volumes  can  scarcely  be  rcgartled  too  sb’ghtly. 

I The  successive  publications  of  Lamb's  works  form  almost  the  only  events  of  his  life 
I which  can  be  recorded  ; and  upon  these  criticism  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  Little, 

! therefore,  was  necessary  to  accompany  the  Letters,  except  such  tijreatl  of  narrative 

as  might  connect  them  together ; and  such  explanations  as  might  render  their 
allusions  generally  understood.  The  reader's  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  he 
will  derive  from  these  memorials  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English  writers 
is  wholly  due  to  his  correspondents,  who  have  kindly  entrusteil  the  precious  relics 
j to  the  care  of  the  Eilitor,  and  have  permitted  them  to  be  given  to  the  world ; and 

I to  Mr.  Moxon,  by  whose  interest  and  zeal  they  have  been  chiefly  collecte<l.  He  may 

I be  allowed  to  express  hia  personal  sense  of  the  honour  which  he  has  received  in  such 
a trust  from  men,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  greatest  of  England’s  living  authors, 
— to  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Manning,  Barton,  Procter,  Gilman,  Patniore,  Walter 
Wilson,  Field,  Bobinson,  Dyer,  Cary,  Ainsworth,  to  Mr.  Green,  the  executor  of 
, Coleridge,  and  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  Hazlitt.  He  is  also  most  grateful  to 

j Lamb's  esteemed  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Le  Grice,  for  supplying  an  interesting  part  of  his 

history.  Of  the  few  additional  facts  of  Iamb’s  history,  the  chief  have  been  supplietl 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a most  affectionate  interest  to  the  close  of  his 
life  ; and  who  has  devoted  some  beautiful  sonnets  to  hia  memory. 

^ The  recentness  of  the  period  of  some  of  the  letters  has  rendered  it  necessary 

j to  omit  many  portions  of  them,  in  which  the  humour  and  beauty  arc  interwoven 

j with  personal  references,  which,  although  wholly  free  from  anything  which,  rightly 

! understood,  could  give  pain  to  any  human  being,  touch  on  subjects  too  sacreil  for 

public  exposure.  Some  of  the  personal  allusions  which  have  been  retained,  may 
seem,  perhaps,  too  free  to  a stranger  ; but  they  have  been  retained  only  in  cases 
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i 

in  which  the  F>litor  is  well  assured  the  parties  would  l»e  rather  gratified  than  j 
* displease<l  at  seeing  their  names  connected  in  life-like  association  with  one  so  dear  I 
to  their  memories.  i 

Tlie  italics  an<l  the  capitals  are  invariably  those  indicated  by  the  MSS.  It  is  to  I 
I be  regretted  that  in  the  piinted  letters  the  reader  must  lose  the  curious  varieties  of 

writing  with  which  the  originals  abound,  and  which  are  scrupulously  adapted  to  the  | 
suVyects. 

Many  letters  yet  remain  unpublished,  which  will  further  illustrate  the  character 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  but  which  must  be  reserved  for  a future  time,  when  the  Editor  hopes  to 
I do  more  justice  to  his  own  sense  of  the  genius  and  the  excellence  of  his  friend,  than  it 
j has  been  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  in  these  volumes. 

I T.  N.  T.  1 

Rt'MCLi.  SqrABE,  26/A  Jttnf,  1837.  | 
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I CHAPTER  I. 

' [1775  to  1796,] 

' lamb'ii  pabestaqk,  bchooi,-data,  ASD  irol'tH,  TO  THE 
CO:»J<K?<CE>CEyT  Of  III#  CORESHPONDESCK  WITH  COLE> 
RIDOE. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  on  10th  February, 
1775,  in  Crown  Office  Row,  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  spent  tlie  first  seven 
years  of  his  life.  His  parents  were  in  a 
iiiimble  station,  but  they  were  endued  with 
sentiments  and  with  manners  winch  might 
well  l)ccorae  the  gentlest  blood  ; and  fortune, 
which  hati  denied  them  wealth,  enabled  them 
to  bestow  on  their  children  some  of  the 
1 happiest  intellectual  advantages  which  wealth 
! ever  confers.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Lamb, 
w’ho  came  up  a little  boy  from  Lincoln, 
fortunately  both  for  himself  and  his  master, 
entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of 
the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a widower, 
who,  growing  old  within  its  precincts,  waa 
enabled  to  appreciate  and  to  rewani  hU 
! devotedneaa  and  intelligence  ; and  to  whom 
he  became,  in  the  language  of  his  son,  **  his 
! clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend, 
his  flapper,  his  guide,  stop-watch,  auditor, 
treasurer.”*  Although  contented  with  bis 

t * Lamb  ha#  ^ren  character#  of  hi#  father  (under  the 
' name  of  LiOTel),  and  of  Mr.  &dt,  in  one  of  the  m<»t 
I exquUite  of  all  the  Easays  of  Ella — **  The  Old  Bencher# 

' of  the  Inner  Temple.**  Of  Lorel,  be  iiajTs  “ Hr  wa# 

; a man  of  an  Incorrifrible  and  Inning  honenty.  A good 
I fellow  withal,  and  * would  ntrike.*  In  the  cauw  of  the 
I opprcnnrd  he  neTCfr  connidcred  Inrqaalitlc#,  or  calculated 
I the  number  of  hi#  opponent#.  He  once  wreated  a itword 
I out  of  the  band  of  a man  of  quality  that  hod  drawn 
I upon  him;  and  pummelled  him  aeverdy  with  the  hilt  of 
1 It.  The  awordaman  had  offered  insult  to  a female — an 
I occo«ion  upon  which  no  odd#  againat  him  could  hare 
prerented  the  interference  of  Lovel.  He  would  stand 
next  day  bare-headed  to  the  name  person,  modestly  to 


I lot,  ami  discharging  its  duties  with  the  most 
I [latient  assiduity,  he  was  not  without  literar)* 
ambition ; and  having  written  some  occasional 
I verses  to  grace  the  festivities  of  a benefit 
Suieiety  of  which  he  w.as  a member,  was 
[ enconragetl  by  his  brother  meinliers  to  pul> 
lish,  in  a thin  quarto,  “ Poetical  Pieces  on 
several  occasions.”  This  volume  contains  a 1 
lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a lady’s  footman 
of  the  last  ceiiturj' ; the  " History  of  Joseph,”  j 
told  in  well-measured  heroic  couplets ; and  a i 
pleasant  piece,  after  the  manner  of  **  Gay’s 
Fables,”  entitled  the  “ Sparrow’s  Wedding,” 
which  was  the  author’s  favourite,  and  wliich, 
when  he  fell  into  the  dotage  of  age,  he 
delighted  to  hear  Charles  read.f  His  wife 

cxcu«e  hi#  Interference — for  L.  nerer  forgot  rank,  where 
Aometbing  better  wu#  not  concerned.  L.  wo#  the  licelieat  I 
little  fellow  breathing;  had  a face  a#  gar  a#  Garrick'#,  | 
whom  he  #ta#  #uid  greatly  to  rcMTnble ; (I  hare  a por-  | 
trait  of  him  which  confirm#  it ;}  ]K>K#e«ited  a fine  turn  | 
for  humoniu#  |)oelry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior ; moulded  ' 
head#  In  clay  or  piaatcr  of  Pari#  to  admiratiou,  by  the 
dint  of  natural  genius  merely;  turned  cribbage-board# 
and  such  small  cabinet  toy#  to  perfection  ; took  a band  i 
at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility;  made  punch  ! 
better  than  any  man  of  hi#  degree  In  England  ; had  the 
merriest  quip#  and  conceit# ; and  was  altogether  a#  ' 
brimful  of  rogucric#  and  inrention#  a#  you  could  desire.  ; 
He  wa#  a brother  of  the  angle,  moreover ; and  Ju#t  such 
a free,  benrty,  honest  comjiunion  a#  Mr.  Izaak  Walton 
would  hare  chosen  to  go  a fishing  with.'* 

f The  following  little  poem,  entitled  ‘ A Letter  from 
a Child  to  it#  Grandmother,”  written  by  Mr.  John  Lamb  i 
for  hi#  eldest  son,  though  possessing  no  merit  bt-youd 
simplicity  of  expression,  may  show  the  manner  in  which 
be  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  parental  duties : — I 

I 

Dear  Grandam,  I 

Pray  to  God  to  bless  | 

Your  grandson  dear,  with  hnppinc##  ; 

That,  a#  I do  advance  each  year, 

I may  be  taugbt  my  God  to  fear ; 1 

My  Uttle  frame  from  passion  free,  i 

To  man’s  caUtc  from  infancy  ; ' 
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wa«  a woman  of  apj>eamnce  bo  matronly  and 
commanding,  that,  acconling  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  Lamb’s  deiirest  sclirx^lmatcs, 
“ she  might  be  taken  for  a sister  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.”  This  excellent  couple  were  Vdessed 
with  three  children,  John,  Mary,  and  Clmrles ; 
John  being  twelve  and  Marj*  ten  years  older 
than  Charles,  John,  who  is  vividly  describe<l 
' in  the  essay  of  Elia  entitled  “My  IteLatious,” 
under  the  name  of  James  Elia,  rose  to  fill  a 
lucrative  office  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
died  a few  years  ago,  having  to  the  hist 
fulfilled  the  affectionate  injunction  of  Charles, 
j to  “keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state.” 

, Mary  (the  Bridget  of  the  same  essay)  still 
I survives,  to  mourn  the  severance  of  a life- 
long association,  as  free  from  every  alloy  of 
selfishness,  as  remarkable  for  moral  beauty, 

I as  this  world  ever  w'ituessed  in  bi’other  and 
I sister. 

On  the  9th  of  Oetol)ei*,  1782,  when  Charles 
Liunb  hail  attained  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
j>reseutcd  to  the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 

. by  Timothy  Yeates,  Ek<].,  Governor,  as  “ the 
! »on  of  John  Lamb,  scrivener,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,”  and  remained  a scholar  of  that 
; noble  establishment  till  he  had  entered  into 
his  fifteenth  year.  Small  of  stature,  delicate 
of  frame,  and  constitutionally  nervous  and 
; timid,  he  would  seem  unfitted  to  encounter 
1 the  discipline  of  a school  farmed  to  restrain 
some  hundreds  of  lads  in  the  heart  of  the 
metrtfpoUs,  or  to  fight  his  way  among  them. 
But  the  sweetneas  of  his  disjjositiou  won  him 
j favour  from  all ; and  although  the  antkpie 
! |>eculiaritie8  of  the  school  tinged  his  opening 
j imagination,  tliey  did  not  sadden  hb  child- 
I hor>d.  One  of  his  schoolfellows,  of  wliuse 
genial  qualities  he  has  made  ancctionate 
I mention  in  his  “ Recollections  of  Christ’s 
j Hospital,”  Charh'H  V.  Jje  Grice,  now  of 
Treriefc,  near  Penzance,  has  supplied  me 
with  some  particulars  of  his  school-days,  for 
which  friends  of  a later  date  will  be  gmteful. 
“ Lamb,”  says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  “ was  an  amiable 
gentle  boy,veiy'sensible  and  keenly  observing, 
indulged  by  his  schoolfellows  and  by  his 

From  rice,  that  turns  a yuuth  aside. 

And  to  have  wi>KloiD  for  niy  ; 

That  I may  neither  lie  nor  swear, 

I But  in  the  path  of  virtue  steer  ; 

My  actions  generous  Hrm,  and  just, 

I Be  always  faithful  to  my  trust ; 

I And  thc«  the  I.ord  will  ever  bless. 

Your  grandson  dear, 

Jons  L“--  ■,  the  l.esi*.” 


master  on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  sjK*ech.  I 
His  countenance  was  mild  ; his  (x>inplexioii  | 
clear  brown,  with  an  expression  which  might  j 
lead  you  to  think  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the  same 
colour,  one  was  hazel,  the  other  had  si)ecks 
of  grey  in  the  iris,  mingled  as  we  see  red 
8|Kjts  in  the  blood-stone.  His  step  was 
jdantigratle,  which  made  his  walk  slow  and 
peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  appearance  of 
his  figure.  I never  heart!  his  name  men- 
tioned without  the  addition  of  Charles, 
although,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the 
name  of  I<amb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ; 
but  there  was  an  implied  kindness  in  it,  and 
it  was  a proof  that  his  gentle  manners  excited 
that  kindness.” 

“ His  delicate  frame  and  his  difficulty  of 
utterance,  which  was  increased  by  agitation, 
unfitted  him  for  joining  in  any  boisterous 
sport.  The  description  which  he  gives,  in 
his  ‘ Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,’  of 
the  habits  ami  feelings  of  the  schoolboy,  is  a 
true  one  in  general,  but  is  more  particularly 
I a delineation  of  him.Hclf — the  fwliiigs  were 
all  in  his  heait — the  portrait  was  his 

I own ; ‘ While  others  were  all  fire  and  Jilay, 

I he  stole  along  with  all  the  self-concentnvtiou  j 
of  a young  monk.’  These  habits  and  feelings  | 

I wei*e  awakened  and  cherished  in  liim  by  | 
peculiar  circumstances  : he  had  been  boni 
and  bre<l  in  the  Inner  Teiui>le ; ami  his 
parents  continued  to  reside  there  while  he 
was  at  school,  so  that  he  passed  from  cloister 
to  cloister,  and  this  was  all  the  change  his 
young  mind  ever  knew.  On  eveiy  half- 
holiday (and  there  w'ere  two  in  the  week)  in 
ten  minutes  he  was  in  the  ganlens,  on  the 
terrace,  or  at  the  fountain  of  the  Temple  : 
here  was  his  home,  here  his  recreation  ; and 
the  influence  they  had  mi  his  infant  mind  is 
vividly  shown  in  his  de.scrij)tion  of  the  Old 
Benchers.  He  says,  ‘ I was  Iwm  and  passed 
the  first  seven  yeiirs  of  my  life  in  the  Temple : ’ 
he  might  have  added,  that  here  he  passed  a 
great  jHirtion  of  the  second  seven  veal's  of  his 
life,  a portion  which  mixed  itself  with  all  his 
habits  and  enjojineuts,  and  gave  a bijis  to 
the  wdiole.  Here  he  found  a happy  home,  j 
affectionate  parents,  and  a sister  wlio  watched 
over  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  e.\istence  j 
(God  be  writh  her !)  with  the  tenderest  solici-  I 
tilde  ; and  liere  he  had  access  to  the  libi’ary  I 
of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  Benchers,  to  whose  i 
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memory  hU  pen  has  given,  in  return  for  this 
and  greater  favours — I do  not  think  it  extra- 
vagant to  say — immorUdity.  To  use  his 
own  Uvuguago,  here  he  * waa  tumbled  into  a 
s{»aeiou8  closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
where  he  browsed  at  will  upim  tliat  fair  and 
^ wholesome  ]»asturagc.’  He  applied  these 
words  to  his  sister ; but  tliere  is  no  doubt 
they  ‘bniwsf.si*  t<»gether ; they  ha<l  walked 
hand  in  hand  from  a time  ‘ extending  beyond 
the  i^eriod  of  their  memor)'.’  ’* 

I When  Lamb  quitted  sohuol,  he  was  in  the 
I lower  division  of  the  second  class — whicli  in 
tiie  language  of  the  school  is  termed  “ being 
in  Greek  Form,  but  not  Deputy  Grecian.” 

I Ho  hatl  reatl  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence,  selec- 
! tions  from  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Xenophon; 

' and  had  eviueeil  considerable  skill  in  the 
niceties  of  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  docility  and  aptitude  for  the 
attainment  of  classical  knowledge  would  have  ' 
j insured  him  an  exhibition  , but  to  this  tlie  I 
I im|)ediment  in  his  speech  proved  an  iiiau-  j 
j perable  obstacle.  The  exlubitions  were  given  ! 
I under  the  implie<l,  if  not  expressed,  condition  ^ 
i of  entering  into  the  Church  ; the  whole  course 
I of  education  was  preparatory  to  that  end  ; j 
and  therefore  Lamb,  who  was  unfitted  by| 
I nature  for  the  clerical  profession,  was  not 
mlopted  into  the  class  which  led  to  it,  and 
i quitted  school  to  pursue  the  uncongenial  j 
' labour  of  the  “desk's  dull  wood.”  To  this 
I apparently  hard  lot  he  submitted  with 
I cheerfuluesB,  and  saw  his  schoolfellows  of  his  , 
I own  standing  depart,  one  after  another,  for 
the  University  without  a murmur.  This 
. acquicsceuce  in  his  ditferent  fortune  must 
have  been  a hard  trial  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  ; as  he  always,  in  after  life, 

1 regarded  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  with 
the  fondness  of  one  who  had  been  hardly 
■ divorce«.l  from  them.  He  dclightetl,  when 
I other  duties  did  not  hinder,  to  pass  his 
I vacations  in  tlieir  neighbourhood,  and  indtdge 
I ill  that  fancied  association  with  them  which 
, lie  has  so  beautifully  mirrored  in  hia  “Sonnet 
I written  at  Cambridge.”*  What  worldly 

* I was  not  train'd  in  aoidrtnic  bowers. 

And  to  thos«  learned  streams  1 notblnir  owe 
W'hich  ropious  from  Uiose  twin  fair  founts  du  flow  ; 
Mine  hare  been  anythinir  but  studious  hours. 

Vet  ran  1 fancy,  wandiTUiK  'mid  tby  towers, 

Myself  a nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap  ; 

I My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  drjctor's  cap, 

I And  I walk  goauod  ; feel  unusual  poweis. 


success  can,  indeed,  ever  comjicnsato  for  the 
want  of  timely  nurture  beneath  the  shade  of 
one  of  these  venerable  institutions — for  the 
j sense  of  antiquity  shading,  not  checking,  the 
joyous  impulses  of  opening  manhood — for 
the  refinement  and  the  grace  there  interfused 
into  the  long  labour  of  ambitious  study — for 
I young  fricnflshijts  consecrated  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  long  |>a.st  time ; and  for  lilx^ral 
j emulation,  crowned  by  successes  restrained 
I from  ungenerous  and  selfish  pri<le  by  |ml|)able 
8>nnl>ol8  of  the  genius  and  the  learning  of 
ages  ? 

On  23rd  November,  1789,  Lamb  finally 
quitted  CTirist  s Hospital  for  the  alsxle  of  Ins 
parents,  who  still  resitled  in  the  Temple.  At 
first  he  \vas  employed  in  the  South  Sea 
House,  under  his  brother  John  ; but  on  llie 
Ath  April,  1792,  he  obtaine<l  an  appointment 
in  the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India 
Company.  His  salary,  though  then  small, 
was  a welcome  addition  to  the  scanty  means 
of  his  parents ; who  n**w  were  unable,  by 
their  own  exertions,  to  increase  it,  his  mother 
Wing  in  ill  health,  which  confine<l  her  to  lier 
W(l,  and  his  father  sinking  into  dotage.  On 
their  comfort,  however,  this,  and  what  was 
more  precious  to  him,  his  little  leisure,  were 
freely  bestowed  ; and  his  recreations  were 
confined  to  a delightful  visit  to  the  two- 
shilling  gallery  of  the  theatre,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  and  an  ocea.sionaI  8up|ier  with 
some  of  his  schoolmates,  when  in  town,  from 
( ’ambridge.  On  one  of  these  latter  occasions 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  C?uy,  by  which 
he  was  always  called  among  them  ; but  of 
W’hich  few  of  his  late  friends  heard  till  after 
his  death.  “In  the  first  year  of  his  clerk- 
ship,” says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  in  the  communica- 
tion with  which  he  favoured  me,  “Lamb 
spent  the  evening  of  the  5th  November 
with  some  of  his  former  schoolfellows,  who, 
being  amused  with  the  particularly  large  and 
fiaj>ptug  brim  of  his  round  hat,  pinned  it  up 
on  the  sides  in  the  fonu  of  a cocked-hat 
lAamb  made  no  alteration  in  it,  but  walked 
liome  in  his  usual  sauntering  gait  tow’ords 
the  Temple.  As  he  was  going  down  Ludgate 

Strange  foriiu  of  logic  clotbc  ray  admiring  speech  ; 

Old  HutnuK'  ghuiit  U buny  at  tny  brain  ; 

And  my  nkull  teenu  with  notions  infinite. 

Be  Rtill,  ye  rii*dji  of  Camutt,  while  1 teach 

Trtilha  which  transcend  the  ac&rchlng  achoolmen'a 
Tcin, 

And  half  liod  *«tagger'd  that  r>tout  Stagyrite  t 
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hill,  some  j'ay  young  men,  who  fteeme<l  not  to  j 
liavc  |wuwc«l  the  London  Tavern  without 
resting,  exclaimed,  *Tlie  verital»le  («uy  ! — I 
no  man  of  straw  !*  anrl  with  this  exclam.ation 
they  took  him  up,  inaking  a chair  with  tlieir 
arms,  carrit*d  liim,  seate<l  him  on  a |K«t  in 
St.  I’anPR-ehurchyanl,  and  there  left  him. 
This  story  Lamb  told  so  seriously,  that  the 
truth  of  it  was  never  doubte<l.  He  wore 
his  three-cornered  hat  many  evenings,  and 
retaine<l  the  name  of  Guy  ever  after.  Like 
Nym,  he  quietly  sympathised  in  the  fun,  and 
seemed  to  say,  * that  was  the  humour  of  it.’ 
A clei'gymau  of  the  City  lately  wrote  to  me, 

* I have  no  recollection  of  Lamb.  There  was 
a gentleman  called  Guy,  to  whom  you  once 
introfluc€«l  mo,  and  with  whom  I have  occa- 
sionally interchangetl  ncnla  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ; hut  how  is  it  that  I never  met 
Mr.  Lamb?  If  I was  ever  introtiuced  to 
him,  I wonder  that  we  never  came  in  contact 
during  my  residence  for  ten  years  in  Edmon- 
ton.’ Imagine  this  gentleman’s  siiq>risc 
when  I informed  him  that  hia  nods  to  Mr. 
Guy  had  been  constantly  reciprocated  by 
Mr.  Lamb!” 

During  these  years  Lamb’s  most  frequent 
companion  was  James  AVIiite,  or  rather, 
Jem  NVbito,  as  he  always  calle«l  him.  T.amb 
alw  ays  iusisted  ihatfor  hearty  joyous  humour, ! 
tinged  with  8haks|)eriaii  fancy,  Jem  never  | 
liad  an  equal.  “Jem  White!”  sjiid  he,  to 
Mr.  Ijo  Grice,  when  they  met  for  the  last 
time,  after  many  years’  absence,  at  the  Bell 
at  Eilmonton,  in  June,  1833,  “there  never 
was  his  like  ! We  never  shall  see  such  d.ays 
as  thf*se  in  which  Jem  fl<nirished!”  All 
that  now  remains  of  Jem  is  the  celebration 
of  the  suppers  which  he  gave  the  young 
chimney-sweepers  in  the  Elia  of  his  friend, 
and  a thin  duodecimo  volume,  which  he 
ptiblished  in  1796,  under  the  title  of  the 
“ Letters  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  a dwli- 
csition  (printed  in  black  letter)  to  Master 
S.amuel  Irelaunde,”  w’hieh  those  who  knew' 
Lamb  at  the  time  l>elieved  to  be  hia  “ White’s 
Letters,”  saiil  Lamb,  in  a letter  to  a friend 
al>out  this  time,  “are  near  publication.  His 
frontispiece  is  a good  conceit  ; Sir  John 
learning  to  dance,  to  please  Aladame  Page, 
hi  <lres«  of  doublet,  &c.,  from  the  upper  half, 
and  modern  pantaloons,  with  shoes  of  the 
eiglittienth  century,  from  the  lower  half,  and 
the  whole  work  is  full  of  gooilly  quips  and 


rare  fancies,  ‘ all  deftly  masked  like  hoar 
antiquity* — much  superior  to  Dr.  Kenrick’s 

* FaUtatf’s  Wedding.*  ” The  work  was 
neglected,  although  Lamb  exerted  all  the 
influence  he  8ul)scqueutly  acquired  with 
more  jwpular  writers  to  obtain  for  it  favour- 
able noti(^s,  as  w'ill  Ije  si*en  from  various  [ 
passages  in  his  letters.  He  stuck,  however,  j 
gallantly  by  his  favourite  proteg6  ; and  even  ‘ 
when  he  could  little  affortl  to  disburse  • 
8!X|x*nce,  he  made  a point  of  buying  a copy  i 
of  the  lx>ok  whenever  he  discovered  one 

• .amidst  the  refuse  of  a Invokscller's  stall,  and 
would  present  it  to  a friend  in  the  ho|>e  of  | 
making  a convert.  He  gave  me  one  of  these  ' 

I copies  soon  after  I became  acquainted  writh  ' 

, him,  stating  that  be  luad  )mrchased  it  in  the  ■ 
j morning  for  sixpence,  and  assuring  me  I ' 

; should  enjoy  a rare  treat  in  the  perusal ; i 
j but  if  I must  confess  tlie  tnith,  the  mask  of  , 

I quaintness  was  so  closely  worn,  that  it  j 
' nearly  concealed  the  humour.  To  I.Amh  it  i 
was,  doubtless,  vivified  by  the  eye  and  voice  1 
j of  his  ohl  boon  companion,  forming  to  him  ! 
an  undying  commentary ; without  which  it  ‘ 
was  comparatively  Hjiiritloas.  Alas ! how  1 
many  even  of  his  own  most  delicate  fancies,  i 
rich  as  they  are  in  feeling  and  in  wisdom,  ] 
will  be  lost  to  those  who  have  not  present  ‘ 
to  them  the  sweet  broken  accents,  and  the 
half  pla^Tul,  half  melancholy  smile  of  the  | 
writer ! 

But  if  Jem  WTiite  was  the  companion  of 
hU  lighter  moods,  the  friemi  of  his  serious 
thoughts  w’as  a person  of  far  nobler  powers 
— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  the  sclioolfellow  of  that  extra-  \ 
ordinary  man  ; and  if  no  particular  intimacy 
I had  been  fonned  between  them  at  Christ’s  * 

! Hospital,  a foundation  was  there  Laid  for  a 
friendship  to  which  the  world  is  probably  j 
indebted  for  all  that  Iamb  has  adde<l  to  its  | 

^ sources  of  ]>leasure.  Junior  to  Coleridge  by 
two  years,  and  far  inferior  to  him  in  all  i 
scholastic  acquirements,  Ijainb  had  listened 
to  the  rich  discourse  of  “ the  inspireil  charity- 
j boy”  with  a w'ondering  delight,  pure  from  all  > 

: envy,  and,  it  may  be,  enhance<l  by  hia  sense  j 
of  hia  own  fecblene.sa  and  difticulty  of  [ 
expression.  While  Coleridge  remained  at  j 
the  University,  they  met  occ.osionally  on  his  | 
visits  to  London  ; and  when  he  quitted  it,  ! 
and  came  to  town,  full  of  maiiUiug  hopes  ’ 
and  glorious  schemes,  Lamb  became  hia  I 
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I admiring  disciple.  The  scene  of  these  happy ! 
meetings  was  a little  public-house,  called  the  | 
Salutation  and  Cat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smithfield,  where  they  used  to  sup,  and  I 
remain  long  after  they  had  “heard  the  chimes  ! 
at  midnight.”  There  they  discoursed  of 
Bowles,  who  was  the  god  of  Coleridge’s 
poetical  idolatry’,  and  of  Bums  and  Cowper, 
who,  of  recent  poets,  in  that  season  of  com- 
parative barrenness,  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  Lamb.  There  Coleridge  talke<l 
of  “ Fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute,” 
to  one  who  desiretl  “to  find  no  end”  of  the 
golden  maze  ; and  there  he  recited  his  early 
poems  with  that  deep  sweetness  of  intonatiem 
I which  sunk  into  the  heart  of  his  hearer.  To 
I these  meetings  Lamb  was  accustomed  at  all 
perioila  of  his  life  to  revert,  as  the  season 
I when  his  finer  intellects  were  qnickenetl  into 
action.  Shortly  after  they  had  terminated, 
with  Coleridge’s  departure  from  Ijondon,  he 
thus  recalled  them  in  a letter:*  “When  I 
read  in  your  little  volume  your  nineteenth 
eifusion,  or  what  you  call  ‘ the  Sigh,’  I think 
I hear  yow  again.  I imagine  to  myself  the 
little  smoky  room  at  the  &ilutation  and  Cat, 
where  we  have  sat  together  thnjiigh  the 
winter  nights  begnUing  the  cares  of  life  with 
Poesy.”  This  was  early  in  17t)fi!  and  in' 
1818,  when  dedicating  his  works,  then  first' 
collected,  to  his  earliest  friend,  he  thus  spoke 
of  the  same  meetings  : “ Some  of  the  sonnets, 
which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the 

I general  remler,  may  happily  awaken  in  you 
remembrances  which  I should  be  sorry  should 
be  ever  totally  extinct, — the  memory  ‘of 
summer  days  and  of  delightful  years,*  even 
80  far  back  as  those  old  suppers  at  our  old 
, Inn,  — when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics 
exhaustlcss, — and  you  first  kindled  in  me, 
if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  beauty,  and  kindliness.”  And  so  ho 
talked  of  these  \inforgotten  hours  in  that 
short  interval  during  which  death  divided 
them ! 

The  warmth  of  Coleridge’s  friendshij) 
supplied  the  quickening  impulse  to  Lamb's 
genius  ; but  the  germ  enfolding  all  its  nice 
peculiarities  lay  ready  for  the  intluence,  and 

• ThU,  anti  other  I bare  interworen  with 

my  own  sknilcr  thread  of  narration,  arc  from  lettorH 
which  1 have  thoiiKht  either  too  perMmal  for  entire 
publieation  at  preiioiit,  or  not  of  sufficient  Interest,  in 
cumpnrinon  with  othern,  to  occupy  n portion  of  the 
apace,  to  wbicit  the  letler!i  are  limited. 


expanded  into  forms  and  hues  of  its  own. 
Lamb's  earliest  ]x>etry  was  not  a faint 
rertection  of  Coleridge’s,  such  as  the  young  | 
lustre  of  original  genius  may  cast  on  a | 
polished  and  sensitive  mind,  to  glow  and 
tremble  for  a season,  but  was  streaked  with 
delicate  yet  distinct  traits,  which  proved  it  1 
an  emanation  from  within.  Tliere  was,  * 
imieetl,  little  resemblance  between  the  two,  i 
except  in  the  atfection  which  they  bore  j 
towards  each  other.  Coleridge’s  mind,  not  i 
la<len  as  yet  with  the  spoils  of  all  systems 
and  of  all  times,  glowed  with  the  ardour  of 
uncontrollable  purjKise,  and  thirsted  for 
glorious  achievement  and  universal  know- 
iwlgo.  Tlie  imagination,  which  after^v’ards 
struggled  gloriously  but  j>erha|>s  vainly  to 
oveniiaster  the  stupendous  clouds  of  German 
philosophies,  breaking  them  into  huge  masses, 
and  tinting  them  with  heavenly  hues,  then 
shone  through  the  simj^e  articles  of  Unitarian 
faith,  the  graceful  architecture  of  Hartley’s 
, theory,  and  the  well-compacted  chain  by 
; which  Priestley  and  Rlwards  seemed  to 
bind  all  things  in  nece«wi.ry  connexion,  as 
thr«»ugh  transparencies  of  thought;  and, 

: finding  no  opposition  worthy  of  its  activity 
in  this  poor  foreground  of  the  mind,  opened 
for  it.self  a bright  succession  of  fairy  visions, 
which  it  sought  to  realise  on  earth.  In  its 
light,  oppression  and  force  seemed  to  vanish 
like  the  phantoms  of  a feverish  dream ; 
mankind  were  disposcil  in  the  picturesque 
groups  of  uuivei'sal  brotherhoo<i ; and,  in 
far  distance,  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in 
solemn  vision  connected  earth  with  heaven, 
“and  the  angels  of  Gotl  were  ascending  ami 
descending  ujsm  it.”  Lamb  luul  no  sympathy 
with  these  rediant  hopes,  except  as  they  were 
t part  of  his  friend.  He  clung  to  the  realities 
1 of  life  ; to  things  nearest  to  him,  which  the 
force  of  habit  had  made  dear ; an<l  caught  j 
I tremblingly  hold  of  tlie  past.  He  dedighted, 
indeetl,  to  hear  Coleridge  talk  of  the  distant 
and  future  ; to  see  the  palm-trees  wave,  ami  | 
the  pjTamids  tower  in  the  long  perspective  i 
of  his  style  ; nnd  to  catch  the  prophetic  notes  I 
of  a universal  hannony  trembling  in  his  ' 
voice ; but  the  pleasure  was  only  that  of  1 
admiiation  unalloyeil  by  envy,  and  of  the 
generous  pride  of  friemlship.  The  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  detect  the  beautiful  and  good 
I in  surrounding  things,  to  nestle  rather  than 
■ to  roam,  was  cherislie<l  by  all  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  boyish  days.  He  had  become 
familiar  with  the  vestiges  of  antiquity,  both 
in  his  school  an<l  in  Ids  home  of  the  Temple  ; 
and  these  l>ecame  dear  to  him  in  his  serious 
and  atfectionate  childhoo^l.  But,  perhaps, 
more  even  than  those  external  associations, 
the  situation  of  his  parents,  as  it  was  elevated 
and  gracetl  by  their  chanicter,  moulded  his 
young  thoughts  to  the  holy  habit  of  a Hl»eral 
obedience,  and  unaspiring  self-respect,  which 
led  rather  to  the  embellishment  of  what  M’as 
near  than  to  the  creation  of  visionary  forms, 
lie  saw  at  home  the  daily  beauty  of  a cheerful 
submission  to  a state  bonlering  on  the  servile ; 
he  looked  upwnrtl  to  Ins  father’s  master,  and 
the  old  lionchers  who  walked  with  him  on 
the  stately  terrace,  with  a modest  erectneas 
of  mind  ; and  he  saw  in  his  own  humble 
home  how  well  the  decencies  of  life  could  bo 
maintained  on  slender  means,  by  the  exercise 
of  generous  principle.  Another  circumstance, 
akin  to  these,  tended  also  to  impart  a tinge  of 
vencrableness  to  his  early  musings.  His 
maternal  grandmother  wiis  for  many  years 
housekee|>er  in  the  old  and  wealthy  family  of 
the  Plumera  of  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  she 
was  held  in  true  esteem;  and  his  visits  to  their 
ancient  mansion,  where  he  had  the  free  range 
of  every  apartment,  gallery  and  terraced-walk, 
gave  him  “a  peej>  at  the  contrasting  accidents 
of  a great  fortune,”  and  an  alliance  with  that 
gentility  of  soul,  which  to  appreciate,  is  to 
share.  Ho  has  beautifully  recorded  his 
recollections  of  this  place  in  the  essay  entitk*il 

“ Blakesmoor  in  H shire,”  in  which  he 

modestly  vindicates  his  claim  to  partake  in 
the  assmnations  of  a»ice.stry  not  his  own,  and 
shows  the  true  value  of  high  lineage  by 
detecting  the  spirit  of  nobleness  which 
breathes  around  it,  for  the  enkindling  of 
generous  affections,  not  only  in  those  who 
may  boast  of  its  possession,  but  in  all  who 
can  feel  its  influences.  , 

While  the  bias  of  the  minds  of  Coleridge  ' 
and  Lamb  thus  essentially  differed,  it  is 
singular  that  their  opinions  on  religion,  and 
on  those  philosojdiieal  questions  which  l>order 
on  religioas  belief,  and  receive  their  colour 
from  it,  agreed,  although  prolxibly  derivetl 
from  various  sources.  Botli  were  Unitarians, 
ardent  admirers  of  the  writings  and  character 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  both  believers  in  neces- 
sity, acconling  to  Priestley’s  e.\}K>sitlou,  and 
in  the  inference  which  ho  drew  from  that 


doctrine  resj>ecting  moral  responsibility,  and 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race.  The 
adoption  of  this  cree<l  arose  in  Lamb  fmm 
the  accident  of  education ; he  wa.s  brought  I 
I up  to  receive  and  love  it ; and  attendetl,  I 
when  circumstances  ]»ermitted.  at  the  elia[>el  ' 
at  Hackney,  of  wliich  INIr.  Belsliam,  after- 
wards of  Essex  Street,  was  then  the  minister. 

It  is  remarkable  t hat  another  of  Lamb’s  most 
intimate  friends,  in  wliose  conversation,  next 
to  that  of  Coleridge,  he  most  delighted,  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  with  wliom  lie  iK'came  acquainted  < 
at  a 8ul)S(H|uent  time,  and  who  came  from  a 
distant  i»art  of  the  couutiy,  was  educated  [ 
ill  tlie  same  faitli.  With  Coleridge,  whose 
early  im]>ressions  were  derivetl  from  the 
rites  and  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 

! Unitarianism  was  the  result  of  a strong 
: conviction  ; so  strong,  that  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a convert,  he  souglii  to  win  prose- 
l)*tea  to  his  chosen  creed,  and  puiqxjsed  to 
8{)€Dd  his  days  in  preaching  it.  Neither  of 
these  young  men,  however,  long  continued  to 
profess  it.  Lamb,  in  his  maturer  life,  rarely 
alluded  to  matters  of  religious  doctrine  ; and 
when  he  did  so,  evinced  no  sympathy  with 
the  professors  of  his  once-loved  creed. 
Hazlitt  wrote  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
Unitarian  minister  at  Wem,  with  honouring 
idfection  ; and  of  his  dissenting  associates 
with  respect,  but  he  had  obriously  ceased  to 
think  or  feel  with  them  ; and  Coleridge’s 
Bemains  indicate,  what  was  well  known  to  j 
all  who  enjoyeti  the  privilege  of  his  conver-  j 
nation,  that  he  not  only  reverted  to  a belief  ; 
in  the  Trinitarian  mv'stories,  but  that  lie  was  ! 
accustome<l  to  expresw  as  much  distaste  for  | 
Unitarianism,  and  for  tlie  spirit  of  its  more  { 
active  advocaU«,  as  the  benignity  of  his 
nature  would  allow  him  to  feel  for  any 
human  opinion  honestly  cherished.  Perhai« 
this  solitary  approach  to  intolerance  in  the  > 
univerKality  of  Coleridge’s  minti  ar»:)«e  from 
the  disapproval  witli  which  he  might  justly 
regard  his  own  pride  of  understanding,  as 
excited  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  he  had  j 
julopted.  To  him  there  was  much  of  devo-  > 
tional  thought  to  be  violated,  many  rever-  I 
eutial  aisHociatioiis,  intertwiue<l  with  the 
moral  lieing,  to  be  rent  away  in  the  struggle 
of  the  intellect  to  grasp  the  doctrines  which 
were  alien  to  its  nurture.  But  to  l#amb  i 
these  formetl  the  simple  creed  of  his  child-  \ 
hood  ; and  slender  and  barren  as  they  seem,  | 
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to  those  wlio  are  united  in  religious  sympathy 
with  the  great  Ixxly  of  their  fellow-country-  i 
men,  they  sufficed  for  alTectiona  wliicli  had 
so  strong  a tendency  to  find  out  resting-places 
fur  themselves  as  his.  Tliose  who  only  knew 
him  in  his  latter  days,  and  who  feel  that  if 
ever  the  spirit  of  Christianity  breathed 
through  a human  life,  it  breathed  in  his,  will, 
nevertheless,  trace  with  surprise  the  extra- 
onliiiary  xividnesa  of  impressions  directly 
religious,  and  the  self-jealousy  with  W'hich 
he  watched  the  cares  and  dUtractious  of  the 
world,  which  might  efface  them,  in  his  first 
letters.  If  in  a life  of  ungeniul  toil,  diversified 
with  frequent  sorrow,  the  train  of  these 
solemn  meditations  was  broken  ; if  ho  was 
led,  in  the  distractions  and  labours  of  his 
course,  to  cleave  more  closely  to  surrounding 
objects  than  those  early  aspirations  promised ; 
if,  in  his  cravings  after  immediate  sympathy, 
ho  rather  sought  to  perpetuate  the  so<.'ial 
circle  which  he  channed,  than  to  expatiate 
in  scenes  of  untried  being ; his  pious  feelings 
were  only  diverted,  not  destroyed,  llie 
stream  glided  still,  the  under  current  of 
thought  sometimes  breaking  out  in  sallies 
which  strangers  did  not  understand,  but 
always  feeiiing  and  nourisliing  the  most 
exquisite  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the 
most  unobtrusive  proofs  of  self-<lenying 
love. 

While  Lamb  was  enjoying  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Coleridge  in  Ixmdon, 
he  was  introduced  by  him  to  a young  poet 
wliose  name  has  often  been  associateii  with 
his — Charles  Lloyd — the  son  of  a wealthy 
banker  at  Birmingham,  who  had  recently 
cast  off  the  tnimmels  of  the  S<jciety  of  Friends, 
and,  smitten  with  the  love  of  poetry,  had 
become  a student  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. lliere  he  had  been  attracted  to 
Coleridge  by  the  fascination  of  his  discourse  ; 
and  having  been  mlmitted  to  his  regard,  was 
introduced  by  him  to  Lamb.  Lloyd  w;is 
endeared  both  to  lAmb  and  Coleriilge  by  a 
very  amiable  diH]>osition  and  a pensive  cast 
of  thought ; but  liis  intellect  bore  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  either.  He  wrote, 
indeed,  pleasing  verses  and  with  great  facility, 
— a facility  fatal  to  excellence  ; but  his  mind 
was  cliiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  jiowcr  of 
analysis  which  distinguishes  his  “ London,'* 
and  other  of  his  later  compositions.  In  this 
power  of  discriminating  and  distinguishing 


I 
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— carrieil  to  a pitch  almost  of  paiufuluess — 
Lloyd  has  scarcely  been  efiualltHl ; and  his 
poems,  though  ruggi*<l  in  point  of  versification, 
will  bo  found  by  those  who  W’Ul  reatl  them 
with  the  ciilrn  attention  they  rt^qiiirc,  rejdete 
with  critical  and  moral  suggestions  of  the 
highest  value.  He  and  Coleridge  were 
devoted  wholly  to  literary  pursuits  ; while 
Ijamb's  days  were  given  to  accounts,  and 
only  at  snatches  of  time  was  he  able  to 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  which  the  society 
of  Coleridge  had  made  him  imiMJrfcctly 
conscious. 

IiHmb*8  first  compositions  were  in  verse — 
produced  slowly,  at  long  intervals,  and  with 
self-distrust  which  the  encouragements  of 
Coleridge  could  not  subdue.  With  the 
exception  of  a sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  whtise 
acting,  especially  in  the  character  of  Lafly 
Randolph,  had  made  a deep  impression  upon 
him,  they  were  exclusively  jjersonal.  The 
longest  and  most  elaborate  is  that  beautiful 
piece  of  blank  verse  entitle*!  **  The  Gran- 
dame,”  in  which  he  so  affectionately  celebrates 
the  \'irtuc8  of  the  “antique  world”  of  the 
ageil  housekeeper  of  Mr.  Plumer.  A youthful 
passion,  which  lasted  only  a few  niontlis,  and 
which  he  afterw'ards  attempted  to  regard 
lightly  as  a folly  past,  ins]iired  a few  sonnets 
of  very  delicate  feeling  and  exquisite  music. 
On  the  death  of  his  parents,  ho  felt  himself 
called  upjn  hy  duty  to  re]>ay  to  his  sister 
the  solicitude  w ith  which  she  had  watcheil 
over  his  infancy  ; — and  well  indee^l  he  per- 
formed it ! To  her,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  devote<l  his  existence;  — seeking 
thenceforth  no  connexion  which  could  inter- 
fere with  her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or 
inqxiir  his  ability  to  sustain  and  to  comfort 
her. 


CUAI^ER  II. 

[1798.] 

MCTTXJI*  TO  ruI.UUlH)K. 

In  the yearlTOC, Coleridge, having  married, 
and  relinquished  his  splemlid  di*eam  of  emi- 
gration, was  resident  at  Bristol ; and  Lamb, 
wdio  had  (quitted  the  Temple,  and  lived  with 
his  father,  then  sinking  into  dotage,  felt  his 
absence  from  London  bitterly,  and  souglil  a 
correspondence  with  him  as,  almost,  his  only 
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1 comfort.  “ In  your  absence  ” he  writes,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  of  his  letters,*  “ I feel  a 
stujKjr  that  makes  me  indifferent  to  the  Ikjjx^s 
and  fears  of  this  life.  I sometimes  wisli  to 
introtluce  a religious  turn  of  mind;* but 
habits  are  strong  things,  and  my  religious 
fervours  are  coufimxl,  alas  ! to  some  fleeting 
moments  of  occa.sional  solitary  devotion.  A 
correspondence  oi>ening  with  you  has  roused 
me  a little  from  my  lethargj',  and  matle  me 
conscious  of  existence.  Indulge  me  in  it ! I 
will  not  be  very  troublesome.”  And  again, 
a few  days  after  : **  You  arc  the  only  cr»rre- 
spondeiit,  and,  I might  add,  the  only  friend, 
I have  in  the  world.  I go  no-where,  and 
have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of  H|>eech,  iind 
reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cares 
for  my  society,  and  I am  left  alone.  Cole- 
ridge, I devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  which 
has  made  sport  with  you  so  long,  may  piny 
one  freak  more,  throw  you  into  L«>ndaii,  <.»r 
some  spot  near  it,  ami  there  snugify  you  fl»r 
life.  ’TU  a selfish,  but  natural  wish  fi»r  me, 
cast  a.s  I am  ‘on  life’s  wide  plain  friendless.’  ” i 
These  appeals,  it  may  well  be  believed,  were 
not  made  in  vain  to  one  who  delighted  in  the 
lavish  communication  of  the  liches  of  his 
own  mind  even  to  strangers  ; but  none  of 
the  letters  of  Coleridge  to  Lamb  have  been 
preserved.  He  had  just  published  his 
“ Religious  Musings,”  and  the  glittering 
enthusiasm  of  its  language  excited  Lamb’s 
pious  feelings,  almost  to  a degree  of  pain. 

, “ I dare  not,”  says  he  of  this  poem,  “ criticise 

I it.  I like  not  to  select  any  part  where  all 
i is  excellent.  I can  only  admire  and  thank 
you  for  in  the  name  of  a lover  of  true 
i poetry — 

* Believe  thou,  O rojr  »oul, 

Life  ill  a riiiion  shadowy  of  truth  ; I 

And  \ice,  and  uud  the  wormy  frrave, 

Shapen  of  a dream.* 

I thank  you  for  these  lines  in  the  name  of  a 
necessarian.”  To  Priestley,  L^iiiib  rej)catedly  I 
alludes  a.s  to  the  object  of  their  common 
ndminition.  “ In  reading  your  ‘ Religiou.s 
Musings,’  ” says  he,  “ 1 felt  a transient  supe- 
riority over  you  : I hart  seen  IViestley.  1 1 
love  to  st^  his  name  re|)cated  in  your  j 
MTitiugs ; — 1 love  mid  honour  him  almost  ' 

' • Tho«*  and  other  |ia**a>re*  nre  cxIraetMl  frum  Ic'ltcm 

which  arc  either  too  or  not  ^utHcicntly  intcreatbifr 

fur  entire  publication. 


profanely.”*  The  same  fervour  glows  in 
, the  sectarian  piety  of  the  following  letter  I 
jul<lressed  to  Coleriilge,  when  fascinated  with  I 

j the  idea  of  a cottage  life.  | 

I 

TO  MR.  CX>LERIDOE.  ! 

“Oct.  21th,  1796.  i 

“ C’oleridge,  I feel  myself  much  your  debtor  \ 

■ for  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  friend.ship  , 
which  dictated  your  last  letter.  May  your 
soul  find  peace  at  last  in  your  cottage  life  ! , 

I only  wish  you  were  hut  settled.  Do  con- 
tinue to  write  to  me.  I read  your  letters 
with  my  sister,  and  they  give  us  Iwth  abund- 
ance of  delight.  Esi>ecially  they  please  us  I 
two,  when  you  talk  in  a religious  strain. — 

I not  but  we  are  offende<l  occasionally  with  a 
certain  freedom  of  expression,  a certain  air 
of  mysticism,  more  consonant  to  the  conceits  I 
of  pagan  jdiilosophy,  than  consi.stenl  with 
t he  humility  of  genuine  piety.  To  instance 
now  in  your  last  letter — you  say,  ‘ it  is  by  | 
the  press,  that  God  hath  given  finite  spiints  i 
Ixdh  evil  and  good  (I  sup|>08e  you  mean  I 
bad  men  and  good  men),  a jKjrtion  as  j 
it  were  of  His  Omnipresence ! * Now,  liigh  j 
as  the  human  intellect  comparatively  will  j 
soar,  and  wi«le  as  its  influence,  malign  or  | 
j aalutar>',  can  extend,  is  there  not,  C-oleridge,  I 
a distance  between  the  Divine  Mind  and  it,  I 
which  makes  such  bmguage  blasphemy  ? j 
Again,  in  yoiir  first  fine  consolatory  epistle  i 
you  say,  ‘you  are  a temj>orary  sharer  in  | 
human  misery,  that  you  may  be  an  eternal  j 
part.aker  of  the  Divine  Nature.’  What  more 
than  this  do  those  men  say,  who  are  for  ; 
exalting  the  man  Christ  Jesus  into  the 
second  person  of  an  unknown  Trinity, — men, 
whom  you  or  I scniple  not  to  c.all  i(lolatei*8  ? 
Man,  full  of  imperfections,  at  best,  and  sub- 
ject to  wants  which  momentarily  remind 
him  of  <lependeiice ; man,  a weak  and  igiu»- 
r.'int  being,  ‘ ser\'ile ’ from  his  birth  ‘to  all  ' 
the  skiey  influences,*  with  eyes  sometimes  i 
open  to  discern  the  right  path,  but  a head 
generally  too  dizzy  to  pursue  jt ; man,  in  the  | 
])rido  of  8i)cculation,  forgetting  his  nature,  i 

• He  probably  refers  to  the  foUoming  line*  in  the 
RcUiduu*  Muiing* 

So  l*rie*tlcy,  their  patriot,  nnd  saint,  and  sage,  i 

Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  bad,  j 

Ktat(‘*men  bl<^.stained,  and  priests  idolatrous, 

Drove  with  vain  hate.  Calm,  pitying,  he  return'd, 

And  mused  cxi>ectant  on  thoH*  promised  years  ! i 
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I and  haUiiig  in  himself  the  future  God,  must 
I make  the  angels  laugh.  Be  not  angry  with  , 

I me,  Coleridge  ; I wish  not  to  cavnl ; I know  1 
I cannot  inMruct  you  ; I only  wish  to  remind  | 
you  of  that  humility  which  best  boconieth 
the  Christian  character.  Go<l,  in  the  New 
Testament  (our  beM  ffuide^  is  represented  to  ' 
! us  in  the  kiml,  condescending,  amiable, 
familiar  light  of  a parent : and  in  my  poor 
mind  His  best  for  us  so  to  consi<ler  of  him, 
as  our  heavenlp  father,  ami  our  beti  friend^ 
without  indulging  too  bold  conceptions  of 
his  nature.  Let  us  learn  to  think  humbly 
of  ourselves,  and  rejoice  in  the  appellation 
of  ‘dear  children/  ‘brethren,*  and  ‘co-heirs 
\*ith  Clirist  of  the  promises,*  seeking  to  know 
I no  further. 

“ I am  not  insensible,  indeed  I am  not,  of 
I the  value  of  that  first  letter  of  yours,  and  I 
shall  find  reason  to  thank  you  for  it  again 
and  again  long  after  that  blemi.%h  in  it  Is 
' forgotten.  It  will  be  a fine  lesson  of  corofort 
! to  us,  whenever  we  read  it ; and  read  it  we 
I often  shall,  Mary  and  I. 

“ Accept  our  loves  and  best  kind  wishes 
fur  the  welfare  of  youi'self  and  w'ife  and  little 
' one.  Nor  let  me  forget  to  wish  you  joy  on 
your  birth -day,  so  lately  past ; I thought  you 
had  l>een  older.  My  kind  thanks  and  remem- , 
brances  to  Lloyd.  ! 

“ God  love  us  all,  and  may  He  continue  to 
be  the  father  and  the  friend  of  the  whole 
' human  race!  “C'.LAMn."  j 

**  Sunday  ETcnlng.” 

I 

! The  next  letter,  commencing  in  a similar 
strain,  diverges  to  literary  topics,  and  espe- 
cially alluiles  to  “ Walton's  Angler,*’ — a book 
which  Lamb  always  lovetl  as  it  were  a living 
friend. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“Oct.  28th,  1796. 

“My  dear  friend,  I am  not  ignorant  that 
to  be  a partaker  of  tlie  Divine  Nature  is  a 
phrase  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture:  I am 
only  apprehensive,  lest  we  in  these  latter 
I days,  tinctured  (some  of  us  perhaps  pretty 
I deeply)  with  mystical  notions  and  the  pride 
of  metaphysics,  might  be  apt  to  affix  to  such 
phrases  a meaning,  which  the  primitive  users 
of  them,  the  simple  fisher  of  Galilee  for 
instance,  never  intended  to  convey.  With 
that  other  part  of  your  a]K>logy  I am  not 


quite  so  well  satisfied.  You  seem  to  me  to 
have  Wn  straining  your  comparing  faculties 
to  bring  together  tilings  infinitely  distant  and 
unlike  ; the  feeble  narruw-sphere»l  operations 
of  the  human  intellect ; and  the  everywhere 
diffu.sed  mind  of  Deity,  the  pi'crlcss  wisdom 
of  Jehovah.  Even  the  exjircssion  appears  to 
me  inaccurate — portion  of  omnipresence — 
omnipresence  is  an  attribute  whose  ver>’ 
essence  is  unliniitcdness.  How  can  omni- 
presence l>e  affinned  of  anything  in  part  ? 
But  enough  of  this  spirit  of  disputatiousness. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  pro]>er  business  of  human 
life,  and  talk  a little  together  respecting  our 
domestic  concerns.  Do  you  continue  to  make 
me  acquainteil  with  what  you  ai*e  doing,  and 
how  soon  you  are  likely  to  be  settled  once 
for  all. 

“Have  you  seen  Bowles's  new  poem  on 
‘ Hope  ? * What  character  does  it  bear  ? Has 
he  exhausted  his  stores  of  tender  plaintive- 
iiGss  1 or  is  ho  the  same  in  this  last  as  in  all 
his  former  pieces  ? The  duties  of  the  day  call 
me  off  from  this  pleasant  intercourse  with  my 
friend — so  for  the  jiresent  a<iieu.  Now  for 
the  truant  liorrowing  of  a few  minutes  from 
business.  Have  you  met  with  a new  poem 
called  the  ‘Pursuits  of  Literature?*  from 
the  extracts  in  the  ‘ British  Review*  I judge 
it  to  be  a very  humorous  thing,  in  particular 
I remember  what  1 thought  a very  happy 
character  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  poetrj'.  Among  all 
your  quaint  readings  did  you  ever  light  upon 
‘ Walton’s  Complete  Angler?*  I a.sked  you 
the  question  once  before  ; it  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  innocence,  purity,  and  simplicity 
of  heart ; there  are  many  choice  old  verses  inter- 
spersed in  it ; it  would  sweeten  a man's  temper 
at  any  time  to  read  it;  it  would  Christianise 
every  discoixlant  angry  passion ; jiray  make 
I yourself  acquainted  with  it.  Have  you  made  it 
up  with  Southey  yet  ? Surely  one  of  you  two 
must  have  Ixjen  a very  silly  fellow,  and  the 
other  not  much  lietter,  to  fall  out  like  boiutling 
school  misses ; kiss,  shake  bauds,  and  make 
it  up. 

“ When  will  he  be  delivered  of  hU  new 
^ epic  ? Madoc,  I think,  is  to  1m  the  name  of 
^ it,  though  that  is  a name  not  familiar  to  my 
ears.  What  pi*ogreas  do  you  make  in  your 
hymns  ? What  ‘ Review  ’ are  you  counected 
with  ? if  with  any,  wliy  do  you  delay  to  notice 
I White’s  book  ? You  are  justly  otJended  at 
its  profaneucss,  but  surely  you  have  under- 
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valued  ita  wit,  or  you  would  have  been  more 
loud  in  its  praises.  Do  not  you  tiiiuk  that 
in  Sleutler’a  dealli  and  niatlness  tliere  is  moat 
exquisite  humour,  mingled  with  ten<leniesjs 
that  is  irresistible,  truly  Shakspeariau  ? Bo 
more  full  in  your  mention  of  it.  Poor  fellow',  i 
he  has  (verj*  undeservedly)  lost  by  it,  nor  do 
I see  that  it  is  likely  ever  to  reimburse  him 
the  charge  of  printing,  &c.  Give  it  a lift,  if 
you  can.  I am  just  now  won<lering  whether 
3’ou  w'ill  ever  come  to  town  again,  Coleridge  ; 
’tis  among  the  things  I dare  not  hope,  but 
can’t  help  wishing.  For  myself,  I can  live 
in  the  midst  of  town  luxur}'  and  su|>erfluity, 
and  not  long  for  them,  ami  I can’t  see  w’hy 
your  children  might  not  hereafter  do  the 
same.  Kcmeml>er,  you  are  not  in  Arcaflia, 
when  you  are  in  the  west  of  England,  and  | 
they  may  catch  infection  from  the  world  ^ 
without  visiting  the  metro|>olis.  But  you : 
seem  to  have  set  your  heart  upon  this  same 
cothige  plan,  and  God  prosper  you  in  the  , 
experiment ! I am  at  a loss  for  more  to  ^ 
write  about,  so  ’tis  as  well  that  I am  arrived 
I at  the  lx>ttom  of  ray  paper. 

I “ God  love  you,  Coleridge  !— our  best  loves 
and  tenderest  wishes  await  on  you,  your 
I Sara,  and  your  little  one.  “Cl” 

Having  been  encouraged  by  Coleridge  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  ]>ublishing  hi.s 
verses,  he  submitte<l  the  poem  called  “ Tl»e 
i Grandame”  to  his  friend,  writh  the  following 
I letter : — 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Monday  ni^^ht. 

I “ Unfumishe<l  at  present  wdth  any  sheet- 
filling  subject,  1 shall  continue  my  letter 
! gnulually  and  journal-wise.  My  second 
thoughts  entirely  coincide  with  your  com- 
ments on  ‘Jojin  of  Arc,*  and  I can  only 
wonder  at  my  childish  judgment  which  over- 
looked the  1st  book  and  could  j)rofer  the  J>th : 
not  that  I W’as  insensible  to  the  soberer 
' beauties  of  the  former,  but  the  latter  caught 
1 me  with  its  glare  of  magic, — the  former,  how- 
ever, left  a more  pleasing  general  recollection 
ill  my  mind.  Let  me  a<ld,  the  1st  book  was 
the  favourite  of  my  sister — and  / now,  with 
Joan,  often  ‘ think  on  Domremi  and  the  fields  I 
! of  Arc,*  I must  not  |XTss  over  without  acknow-, 
lodging  my  obligations  to  your  full  and  satis- 
fcu!tory  account  of  ])eraonificatious.  1 h.ave 


read  it  again  and  again,  and  it  will  be  a guide  | 
to  iny  future  taste.  Perhaps  I had  estimated  ' 
Southey’s  merits  too  much  by  number,  weight,  ( 
and  measure.  I now  agree  completely  ami 
entirely  in  your  opinion  of  the  genius  of 
Southey.  Your  owm  image  of  melancholy  is 
illustrative  of  what  you  teach,  and  in  itself 
masterly.  I conjecture  it  is  ‘ disbranched  ’ 
from  one  of  your  embryo  ‘ hymns.’  When  ' 
they  are  mature  of  birth  (were  I you)  I 
should  print  ’em  in  one  separate  volume,  ^ 
with  ‘Religious  Musings,’ and  your  part  of 
the  ‘ Joan  of  Arc.*  Birds  of  the  same  soaring  f 
w ing  should  hold  on  their  Right  in  comjviny. 
Once  for  all  (and  by  renewing  the  subject 
you  w ill  only  renew’  in  me  the  condemnation  ; 
of  Tantalus),  I hope  to  be  able  to  pay  you  a 
visit  (if  you  are  then  at  Bristol)  some  time  in 
the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  for  a week  or  furtuiglit — before 
that  time,  office  business  puts  an  absolute 
veto  on  my  coming. 

* .\nd  if  a *lgh  lhat  speaks  rc^et  of  happier  limp*  j 
appear,  i 

A glimpse  of  jo}r  that  have  met  sliall  shine  and  dry  | 
the  tear.’  | 

! 

Of  the  blank  verses  I sjwke  of,  the  following 
lines  are  the  only  tolerably  comjdete  ones  I 
have  writ  out  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  That  I get  on  so  slowly  you  may 
I fairly  impute  to  w'ant  of  practice  in  corajK)- 
sitioD,  wiien  I declare  to  you  that  (the  few  | 
j verses  w’hich  you  have  seen  excepte<l)  I have  | 
nut  writ  fifty  lines  since  I left  school.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  my  grand- 
mother (on  whom  the  verses  are  written)  I 
lived  housekeeper  in  a family  the  fifty  or 
^ sixty  last  years  of  her  life — that  she  was  a 
woman  of  exemplar^’  piety  and  goodness— 

1 anti  for  many  years  l>cfore  her  death  was 
I terribly  affiicted  w'ith  a cancer  in  her  breast 
which  she  V>ore  with  true  Christian  patience. 
You  may  think  that  I have  not  kept  enough  ' 
apart  the  iileas  t)f  her  heavenly  and  her 
earthly  master,  but  recollect  I have  design- 
j edly  given  in  to  her  own  w’ay  of  feeling — and 
if  she  hatl  a failing,  ’twas  that  she  res|>ected 
her  master’s  family  too  much,  not  reverence*! 
her  ^laker  too  little.  The  lines  begin  im|>er- 
fectly,  as  I may  probitbly  connect  ’em  if  I 
finish  at  all, — and  if  I do,  Biggs  shall  print 
’em,  in  a more  economical  way  than  you  I 
yours,  for  (sonnets  and  all)  they  w*on’t 
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j make  a tliousaiid  line«  as  I propose  com- 
pleting 'em,  and  the  substance  must  be 
! wire-drawn.” 

The  following  letter,  written  at  intervals, 
I will  give  an  insight  into  Lamb's  spirit  at  this 
I time,  in  its  lighter  and  gayer  moods.  It 
i would  seem  that  bis  acquaintance  with 
I the  old  English  dramatists  had  just  com- 
menced with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Massinger  : — 

TO  UR.  COLRRiDUK. 

i 

*'  Tiu*»day  cvenlnj?. 

“ To  your  list  of  iUu.strative  personific.a- 
^ tions,  into  which  a fine  imagination  enters,  I 
I will  take  leave  to  add  the  following  from 
! Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  * Wife  for  a Month 
'tin  the  conclusion  of  a description  of  a sea- 
fight  ; — ‘ Tlie  game  of  death  was  never  played 
so  nobly  ; the  meagre  thief  grew  wanton  in 
his  mischiefs,  and  his  shrunk  hollow  eyes 
smiled  on  his  ruins.*  There  is  fancy  in  these 
of  a lower  order,  from  ‘ iVmduca  ; ’ — ‘ Then 
did  I see  these  valiant  men  of  Britain,  like 
boding  owls  creep  into  tods  of  ivy,  and  hoot 
their  fears  to  one  another  nightly.*  Not  that 
it  is  a personification  ; only  it  just  caught 
my  eye  in  a little  extract  book  I keep,  which 
is  full  of  quotations  from  B.  and  F.  in  parti- 
cular, in  which  authors  I can’t  lielp  thiuking 
there  is  a greater  richness  of  poetical  fancy 
than  in  any  one,  Shakspeare  excepted.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  Massinger  I At  a 
I hazard  I will  trouble  you  with  a passage 
' from  a play  of  his  called  * A Very  Woman.* 
I The  lines  are  spoken  by  a lover  (disguised)  to 
his  faithless  mistress.  You  will  remark  the 
fine  effect  of  the  double  endings.  You  will 
by  your  ear  distinguish  the  lines,  for  I write 
*em  as  prose,  ‘ Not  far  from  where  my  father 
lives,  a lady^  a neighbour  by,  blest  with  as 
I great  a beauty  as  nature  durst  Ix^stow  with- 
out umloUigy  dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  I 
thought  then,  and  blest  the  house  a thousand 
I times  she  dwdl  in.  This  beauty,  in  the 
blossom  of  my  youth,  when  my  first  tire 
knew  no  adulterate  incetiMy  nor  1 no  way  to 
Hatter  but  my  fondMis;  in  all  the  bravery 
I my  friends  could  show  me,  in  all  the  faith  my 
I innoc'ence  could  give  me,  in  the  best  language 
my  tnie  tongue  could  tell  me,  and  all  the 
broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  Und  me,  1 sued 
and  sei*ved  ; long  did  I serve  this  ladg,  long 


was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her; 
with  all  the  duty  of  my  soul  I served  her.* 
‘ Then  she  must  lore.*  ‘She  di<l,  but  never 
me:  she  coiihl  not  loi't  me;  she  would  not 
love,  she  haled, — more,  slie  scorn'd  me  ; and 
in  so  poor  and  base  a way  abueed  me  for  all 
my  services,  for  all  my  bomUiee,  so  bold 
neglects  flung  on  me.'— ‘ What  out  of  love, 
and  worthy  love  I gm^  her,  (shame  to  her 
most  unworthy  mind.)  to  fools,  to  girls,  to 
fiddlers  and  her  Iwys  she  flung,  all  in  dis<lain 
of  me.’  One  more  passage  strikes  my  eye 
from  B.  and  F.’s  ‘Palaraou  and  Arcite.* 
One  of  'em  complains  in  pris^m  : * ThLs  is  all 
our  world  ; we  shall  know  nothing  here  but 
one  another  ; hear  nothing  but  the  clock 
that  teiU  us  our  woes  ; the  vine  shall  grow, 
but  we  shall  never  see  it,'  &e. — Is  not  the 
Last  clrcumstanco  exquisite  7 I mean  not  to 
lay  mystlf  ojjen  by  saying  they  exceed 
Milton,  and  perhaps  Collins,  in  sublimity. 
But  don’t  you  conceive  all  poets  after  Shaks- 
peare yield  to  ’em  in  variety  of  genius? 
Massinger  treads  close  on  their  heels  ; but 
you  are  most  probably  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings  as  your  humble  seraaiit. 
My  quotations,  in  that  case,  will  only  serve 
to  expose  my  barrenness  of  matter.  Southey 
in  simplicity  and  tenderness,  is  excelled 
decidedly  only,  I think,  by  Beaumont  and  F. 
in  his  ‘ Maid's  Tragedy,’  and  some  parts  of 
‘Philaster'  in  pfirticular ; and  elsewhere 
occasionally  ; and  perluij»  by  Cowper  in  his 
‘ Crazy  Kate,*  and  in  }>arts  of  his  translation ; 
such  08  the  speeches  of  Hecuba  and  Andro- 
mache. I long  to  know  your  opinion  of  that 
translation.  Tlie  Odyssey  especially  is  surely 
very  Homeric.  What  nobler  than  the  appear- 
ance of  Phoebus  at  the  Iwginning  of  the  Iliad 
— the  lines  ending  with  ‘ Dread  sounding, 
boimding  on  the  silver  bow  ! ’ 

“ 1 beg  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  trauslatiou  ; it  affonleil  me  high  pleasure. 
As  curious  a specimen  of  translation  as  ever 
fell  into  my  hands,  is  a young  man’s  in  our 
office,  of  a French  novel.  What  in  the 
original  was  literally  ‘amiable  delusions  of 
the  fancy,’  he  proposed  to  render  ‘ the  fair 
frauds  of  the  imagination.'  I bad  much 
trouble  in  licking  the  book  into  any  meaning 
at  all  Yet  did  the  knave  clear  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  by  subscription  and  selling  the  copy- 
right. The  book  itself  not  a week's  work  ! 
To-day’s  portion  of  my  journalising  epistle 
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ha«  l>eeu  very  dull  and  i>overty-8tricken. 
will  here  end.” 


Tucfiday  ni^rlit. 

**  I have  been  drinking  egg-l»ot  and  smoking 
j Oronouko,  (aa»ociato<i  circumstances,  which 
; ever  forcibly  recall  to  my  mind  our  evenings 
and  nights  at  the  Salutation,)  my  eyes  and 
brain  are  heavy  and  asleep,  but  my  heart  is 
awake  ; and  if  words  «une  ns,  ready  as  ideas, 
and  ideas  as  feelings,  I could  say  ten  hun<lred 
i kind  things.  Coleridge,  you  know  not  my 
I supreme  happiness  at  having  one  on  earth 
j (though  counties  Re|wrate  ua)  w'hom  I can 
j call  a friend.  Remember  you  those  tender 
lines  of  Ix»gan  ? — 

! * Our  broken  frientifthlpA  we  deplore. 

And  lores  of  roath  that  are  no  more  ; 

No  after  mcnd!»hip»  e'er  can  raise 
Th*  endearment*  of  our  early  days. 

And  ne’er  the  heart  such  fondnetw  prove, 

I As  when  wc  ftnit  began  to  lore.* 

) 

am  wnting  at  random,  and  half-tipsy, 
I what  you  may  not  understand,  as  you 

will  1>e  8ol)cr  when  you  read  it ; but  f»y 
sober  and  7«y  half-ti|«y  hours  you  are  alike 
a sharer  in.  Good  night. 

* Then  up  rose  oar  bard,  like  a prophet  in  drink, 
Craigdoroch,  tbou'll  aoar  when  creation  shall  nink.* 


'•  Thursday. 

“ I am  now  in  high  hojies  to  be  able  to 
visit  you,  if  perfectly  convenient  on  your 
I part,  by  the  end  of  next  month — ^perhaps  the 
I last  week  or  fortnight  in  July.  A change  of  ^ 
I scene  and  a change  of  faces  would  do  me 
good,  even  if  that  scene  were  not  to  be 
Bristol,  and  those  faces  Coleridge’s  and  his 
friends’ ! In  the  words  of  Terence,  a little 
I altered,  *Ta*dct  me  liujus  quotidiani  mundi* 

I I am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day  scenes  of 
! life.  I shall  half  wi^h  you  unmarritnl  (don’t 
t show  this  to  Airs.  C.)  for  one  evening  only, 

I to  have  the  pleasure  of  smoking  with  you, 
and  drinking  egg-hot  in  some  little  smoky 
' room  in  a pot-house,  for  I know  not  yet  how 
t I shall  like  you  in  a decent  room,  and  looking 
quite  happy.  My  best  love  and  respects  to 
Sara  notwithstanding. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

I “Charles  Lamr” 


I A profiosal  by  Coleridge  to  jjriiit  Ramb’s 
|K>enia  wdth  a new  e^lition  of  his  owm  (on 
{jssociatioii  in  which  Lloyd  w.as  ultimately 
included)  occasioned  recii)rocal  eoniimmica- 
tions  of  each  other’s  verses,  and  many  ques- 
tions of  small  aliei  aliens  suggested  and 
argue^l  on  lx)th  sides,  I have  thought  it 
Itetter  to  omit  much  of  this  verbal  criticism, 
which,  n(»t  very  interesting  in  itself,  is  uu- 
intelligible  without  a conlemf>orar>*  reference  j 
to  the  jx)cms  which  are  its  subject,  'fhe  next  j 
letter  was  written  on  hearing  of  Coleridge  ; 
being  aftlicted  with  a painful  disea.se.  j 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Not.  Rtb,  1796. 

“My  brotlier,  my  friend,— I am  distrest 
I for  you,  believe  me  I am  ; not  so  much  for  | 

I your  jTainful,  trc»uble«ome  eoui}»laint,  which,  i 

I I trust,  is  only  for  a time,  as  for  those  | 
anxieties  which  brought  it  on,  and  j>erhap»  i 
even  now  may  be  nursing  its  malignity.  Tell  I 

! me,  dearest  of  my  friends,  is  your  mind  at 
|>eace,  or  has  anything,  yet  iinknow’n  to  me,  ■ 

^ happened  to  give  you  fresh  ilisquiet,  mid  | 
steal  from  you  all  the  pleasant  dreams  of  ! 
I future  rest  ? Are  you  still  (I  fear  you  are)  | 

' far  from  being  comfortably  settled  ? Would  | 
i to  God  it  w'ere  in  my  i>ower  to  contribute  i 
I towards  the  bringing  of  you  into  the  haven  i 
' where  you  would  l>e  ! But  you  are  too  well  j 
skilled  in  the  phibwophy  of  consolation  to  > 

' need  my  humble  tribute  of  advice  ; in  |>ain, 
and  in  sickness,  and  in  all  manner  of  dis- 
appointments, I tnist  you  have  that  within 
you  which  shall  speak  peace  to  your  mind. 
Make  it,  1 entreat  you,  one  of  your  puny 
comfoi’ts,  that  I feel  for  you,  and  share  all  ' 
your  griels  with  you.  I feel  as  if  I were  | 
, troubling  you  al>out  liUi4  things  ; now’  I am  | 
; going  to  resume  the  subject  of  our  hist  two  1 
. letters,  but  it  may  divert  us  both  from  | 
unpleaaanter  feelings  to  make  such  matters,  I 
in  a manner,  of  im|x)rtauce.  Without  further  , 
; at>ologj’,  then,  it  wjis  not  that  I did  not  relish,  | 
‘ that  I did  not  in  my  heart  thank  you  for 
those  little  pictures  of  your  feeliugs  which  I 
■ you  lately  sent  me,  if  I neglected  to  mention  | 
them.  You  may  rememlKJr  you  had  said  | 
much  the  same  things  before  to  me  on  the  i 
I same  subject  in  a former  letter,  and  I con-  | 
I sidured  those  last  verses  :is  (Uily  the  identical  | 
i thoughts  bettor  clothed  ; cither  way  (in  prose  ] 
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or  verse)  such  poetry  must  be  welcome  to 
me.  I love  them  as  I love  the  Confessions  of 
Hnusseau,  and  for  the  same  reason  ; the  same 
frankness,  the  same  openness  of  heart,  the 
same  disclosure  of  all  the  most  hidden  and 
delicate  affections  of  the  mind : they  make 
me  proud  to  he  thus  esteemed  worthy  of  the 
place  of  friend-confessor,  brother-confessor,  to 
a man  like  Coleridge.  This  last  is,  I acknow- 
ledge, language  too  high  for  friendship ; but 
it  is  also,  I declare,  too  sincere  for  flattery*. 
Now,  to  put  on  stilts,  and  talk  magnificeDtly 
about  trifles.  1 condescend,  then,  to  your 
counsel,  Coleridge,  and  allow  my  first  sonnet 
(sick  to  death  am  I to  make  mention  of 
my  sonnets,  and  I blush  to  be  so  taken  up 
with  them,  indeed  I do) ; I allow  it  to 
run  thus,  ^ Fairy  Land'  &c.  &c.,  as  I last 
wrote  it. 

“ The  fragments  I now  send  you,  I want 
printed  to  get  rid  of  *era  ; for,  while  they 
stick  burr-like  to  my  memory,  they  tempt 
me  to  go  on  with  the  idle  trade  of  versifying, 
which  I long,  most  sincerely  I speak  it,  I long 
to  leave  off,  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  my  soul ; 
I feel  it  is  ; and  these  questions  alK)ut  words, 
and  debates  about  alterations,  take  me  off,  1 
am  conscious,  from  the  propercr  business  of 
my  life.  Take  my  sonnets,  once  for  all,  and 
do  not  propose  any  re-omendmeuts,  or  men- 
tion them  again  in  any  shape  to  me,  I charge 
you.  I blush  that  iny  mind  can  consider 
them  as  things  of  any  worth.  And,  pray, 
admit  or  reject  these  fragments  as  you  like 
or  dislike  them,  without  ceremony.  Call  ’em 
sketches,  fragments,  or  what  you  will,  and 
do  not  entitle  any  of  my  thing»  love  sonnets, 
as  I told  you  to  call  ’em  ; ’twill  only  make 
me  look  little  in  my  own  eyes ; for  it  is  a 
passion  of  which  I retain  nothing;  ’twas  a 
weakness,  concerning  which  I may  say,  in 
the  words  of  Petrarch  (whose  life  is  now 
open  before  me),  * if  it  drew  me  out  of  some 
vices,  it  also  prevented  the  growth  of  many 
virtues,  filling  me  with  the  love  of  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  which  is 
the  death  of  the  soul.’  Thank  God,  the  folly 
has  left  me  for  ever ; not  even  a review  of 
my  love  verses  renews  one  wayward  wish  in 
me  ; and  if  I am  at  all  solicitous  to  trim  ’em 
out  in  their  best  apparel,  it  is  because  they 
are  to  make  their  appearance  in  good  com- 
pany. Now  to  my  fragments.  Lest  you 
have  lost  my  Qrandame,  she  shall  be  one, 


*Tis  among  the  few  verses  I ever  wrote,  that 
to  Mary  is  another,  which  profit  me  in  the 
recollection.  God  love  her,  and  may  we  two 
never  love  each  other  less  ! 

“ These,  Coleridge,  are  the  few  sketches  I 
have  thought  worth  preser^’ing;  how  will 
they  relish  thus  detached  1 Will  you  reject 
all  or  any  of  them  ? They  are  thine,  do 
whatsoever  thou  listest  with  them.  My  eyes 
ache  with  writing  long  and  late,  and  I wax 
wondrous  sleepy  ; God  bless  you  and  youra, 
me  and  mine  I Good  night. 

« C.  Lamb. 

“ I will  keep  my  eyes  open  reluctantly  a 
minute  longer  to  tell  you,  that  I love  you  for 
those  simple,  tender,  heart-flowing  lines  with 
I whicli  you  conclude  your  last,  and  in  my  eyes 
best,  sonnet  (so  you  call  ’em), 


* So,  for  the  mother’s  «ake,  the  child  wa<  dear. 
And  dearer  waa  the  mother  for  the  child.' 


Cultivate  simplicity,  Coleridge  ; or  rather,  I 
should  say,  banish  elaborateness  ; for  simpli 
city  springs  spontaneous  from  the  heart,  and 
carries  into  day-light  with  it  its  own  modest 
buds,  and  genuine,  sweet,  and  clear  flowers 
of  expression.  I allow  no  hot-beds  in  the 
gardens  of  Parnassus.  1 am  unwilling  to  go 
to  bed,  and  leave  my  sheet  unfilled  (a  good 
piece  of  night-work  for  an  idle  body  like  me), 
so  will  finish  with  begging  you  to  send  me 
the  earliest  account  of  your  complaint,  its 
progress,  or  (as  I hope  to  God  you  will  bo 
able  to  send  me)  the  tale  of  your  recovery,  or 
at  least  amendment.  My  tenderest  remem- 
brances to  your  Sara. 

**  Once  more  good  night.” 


A wish  to  dedicate  his  portion  of  the 
volume  to  his  sister  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  touching  letter : 

TO  UR.  COLERIDGE. 

Not.  14th,  1796. 

“ Coleriflge,  I love  you  for  dedicating  your 
poetry  to  Bowles:  Genius  of  the  sacred 
fountain  of  tears,  it  was  he  who  led  you 
gently  by  the  han<l  through  all  this  valley  of 
weeping,  showed  you  the  dark  green  yew 
trees,  and  the  willow  shades,  where,  by  the 
fail  of  waters,  you  might  indulge  an  uncom- 
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plainiDg  melancholy,  a delicious  regret  for 
the  past,  or  weave  fine  visioos  of  that  awful 
future, 

* \^Ticn  all  the  vanities  of  life’s  brief  day 
Oblivion's  hurryinfr  hand  hath  swept  away. 

And  all  its  K>rrow»,  at  the  awful  blast 

Of  the  archanstl'a  trump,  are  but  as  shadows  past.' 

“ I have  another  sort  of  dedication  in  my 
head  for  my  few  things,  which  I want  to 
know  if  you  approve  of,  and  can  insert.  I 
mean  to  inscribe  them  to  my  sister.  It  will 
be  unexpected,  and  it  will  give  her  pleasure ; 
or  do  you  think  it  will  look  whimsical  at  all  ? 
as  I have  not  spoke  to  her  about  it,  I can 
easily  reject  the  idea.  But  there  U a mono- 
tony in  the  affections,  which  people  living 
together,  or,  as  we  do  now,  very  frequently 
seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to  give  in  to ; a 
sort  of  indifference  in  the  expression  of  kind- 
ne.ss  for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we 
should  sometimes  call  to  our  aid  the  trickery 
of  surprise.  Do  you  publish  with  Lloyd,  or 
without  him  7 in  either  case  my  little  portion 
may  come  last,  and  after  the  fashion  of  orders 
to  a country  correspondent,  I will  give  direc- 
tions how  I should  like  to  have  ’em  done. 
The  title-page  to  stand  thus : — 

POEMS, 

BY 

CHARLES  LAMB.  OF  THE  INDIA  HOUSE. 

“Under  this  title  the  following  motto, 
which,  for  want  of  room,  I put  over  leaf,  and 
desire  you  to  insert,  whether  you  like  it  or 
no.  May  not  a gentleman  choose  what  arms, 
mottoes,  or  armorial  bearings  the  herald  will 
give  him  leave,  without  consulting  his  repub- 
lican friend,  who  might  advise  none  7 May 
not  a publican  put  up  the  sign  of  the 
Saracen’s  Head,  even  though  his  undiscem- 
ing  neighbour  should  prefer,  as  more  genteel, 
the  Cat  and  Gridiron  ? 

[Motto.] 

' Thifl  beauty,  in  the  bloMom  of  my  youth. 

When  my  ftr*t  Arc  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 

Nor  1 no  way  to  flatter  but  roy  fondneiw, 

In  the  be«t  lanfruAjre  my  true  tonfrue  could  tell  me, 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 

1 sued  and  served.  Long  did  1 love  this  lady.* 

Mami>ocb. 


THE  DEDICATION. 

— ♦ — 

TTic  rtw  roLU)wiKo  romt, 
cuun’Bca  or  mE  fakct  a.'<d  the  rtsuKo 
rx  urE*a  moee  vacavt  uoies, 
rBODCCED,  rOE  THE  MOST  PAKT,  BY 
LOVE  AXU  tm-EXEBS, 

AEE. 

WITH  ALL  A EBirrHEB’s  POXHXBSS, 
IXSCBIBCD  TO 

MARY  ANNE  LAMB, 

THE  Al'THOB’a  BEST  nttXXD  AXD  SISTEB. 


“This  is  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  of 
parting,  with  which  I take  my  leave  of  a 
passion  which  has  reigned  so  royally  (so  long) 
within  me;  thus,  with  its  trappings  of 
laureatsbip,  I fling  it  off,  pleased  and  satisfied 
j with  myself  that  the  weakness  troubles  me 
I no  longer.  I am  weddetl,  Coleridge,  to  the 
fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old  father. 
Oh ! my  friend,  I think  sometimes,  could  I 
recall  the  days  that  are  past,  which  among 
them  should  I choose?  not  those  ‘merrier 
days,’  not  the  ‘pleasant  da,>’s  of  hoj>c,’  not 
‘ those  wanderings  with  a fair  hair’d  maid,’ 
which  I have  so  often  and  so  feelingly 
regretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a 
mother's  fondness  for  her  schoal-hoy.  What 
would  I give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one 
day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all 
those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain ; 
and  the  day,  my  friend,  I trust,  will  come ; 
there  will  be  ‘ time  enough  ’ for  kind  offices 
; of  love,  if  ‘ Heaven’s  eternal  year  ’ be  ours. 
Hereafter,  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproach 
' me.  Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial 
^ feelings ! and  let  no  man  think  himself 
I released  from  the  kind  ‘ charities ' of  relation- 
! ship : these  shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last ; 
these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every  species 
of  benevolence.  I rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain 
channels,  that  you,  my  friend,  are  reconciled 
, with  all  your  relations.  'TU  the  most  kindly 
j and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all 
I the  associated  train  of  early  feelings  to  secure 
, its  strength  and  pcr])etuity.  Send  mo  an 
I account  of  your  health  ; indeed  1 am  solicitous 
' about  you.  God  love  you  and  yours, 
j “0.  Lamb.” 

I The  following,  written  about  this  time, 

I alludes  to  some  desponding  expression  in  a 
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letter  wKich  ie  lost,  and  which  Coleridge  had 
combated. 


TO  MR.  COLERIDOE. 

“ Dec.  10th,  1796. 

“ I had  put  my  letter  into  the  post  rather 
hastily,  not  expecting  to  have  to  acknowledge 
another  from  you  so  soon.  This  morning’s 
present  has  made  me  alive  again  : my  last 
night’s  epUtle  was  childishly  querulous  ; but 
you  have  put  a little  life  into  me,  and  I will 
thank  you  for  your  remembrance  of  me,  while 
my  sense  of  it  is  yet  warm  ; for  if  I linger  a 
day  or  two  I may  use  the  same  phrase  of 
acknowledgment,  or  similar,  but  the  feeling 
that  dictates  it  now  will  be  gone.  I shall 
send  you  a cajpvX  mortuumy  not  a cor  viveiu. 
Thy  Watchman’s,  thy  bellman’s  verses,  I do 
retort  upon  thee,  thou  libellous  varlet, — why 
you  cried  the  hours  yourself,  and  who  made 
you  so  proud  ! But  I submit,  to  show  my 
humility  most  implicitly  to  your  dogmas.  I 
reject  entirely  the  copy  of  verses  you  reject. 
With  regard  to  my  leaving  off  versifying  you 
have  said  so  many  pretty  things,  so  many 
fine  compliments,  ingeniously  decked  out  in 
the  garb  of  sincerity,  and  undoubtedly 
springing  from  a present  feeling  somewhat 
like  sincerity,  that  you  might  melt  the  most 
un>muse-ical  soul,— did  you  not  (now  for  a 
Bowland  compliment  for  your  profusion  of 
Olivers),  did  you  not  in  your  very  epistle,  by 
the  many  pretty  fancies  and  profusion  of 
heart  displayed  in  it,  dissuade  and  discourage 
me  from  attempting  anything  after  you.  At 
present  1 have  not  leisure  to  make  verses, 
nor  anything  approaching  to  a fondness  for 
the  exercise.  In  the  ignorant  present  time, 
who  can  answer  for  the  future  man  ? ‘ At 
lovers*  peijuriea  Jove  laughs’ — and  poets 
have  sometimes  a disingenuous  way  of  for- 
swearing their  occupation.  This  though  is 
not  my  case.  Publish  your  Burns  when  and 
how  you  like,  it  will  be  new  to  me, — my 
memory  of  it  is  very  confused,  and  tainted  : 
with  unpleasant  associations.  Bums  was  the  ' 
god  of  my  idolatry,  as  Bowles  of  yours.  1 
am  jealous  of  your  fraternising  with  Bowles, 
when  1 think  you  relish  him  more  than 
Bums,  or  my  old  favourite,  Cowper.  But 
you  conciliate  matters  when  you  talk  of  the 
‘ divine  chit-chat  * of  the  latter  : by  the 
•expression,  I see  you  thoroughly  relish  him. 

1 love  Mrs.  Coleridge  for  her  excuses  an 


hundredfold  more  dearly,  than  if  she  heaped 

* line  upon  line,’  out  Hannali-ing  Hannah 
More  ; and  had  rather  hear  you  sing  * Did 
a very  little  baby  * by  your  family  fire-side, 
than  listen  to  you,  when  you  were  repeating 
one  of  Bowles’s  sweetest  sonnets,  in  your 
sweet  manner,  while  we  two  were  indulging 
sympathy,  a solitary  luxury,  by  the  fire-side 
at  the  Salutation.  Yet  have  I no  higher 
ideas  of  heaven.  Your  company  was  one 

* cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale  * — the 
remembrance  of  it  is  a blessing  partly,  and 
partly  a curse.  When  I can  almtract  myself 

I from  things  present,  I can  enjoy  it  with  a 
I freshness  of  relish  ; but  it  more  constantly 
^ operates  to  an  unfavourable  com[)ari8on  with 
; the  uninteresting  converse  I always  and  onl^ 
I can  partake  in.  Not  a soul  loves  Bowles 
, here  ; scarce  one  has  heard  of  Burns  ; few 
but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament, 
— they  talk  a language  I understand  not,  I 
conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a puzzle  to 
them.  I can  only  converse  with  you  by 
letter,  and  with  the  dead  in  their  books. 
My  sister,  indeed,  is  all  I can  wish  in  a 
com{)anion  ; but  our  spirits  are  alike  poorly, 
our  reading  and  knowledge  from  the  self- 
same sources  j our  communication  with  the 
scenes  of  the  world  alike  narrow  ; never 
having  kept  separate  company,  or  any  * com- 
pany * together — never  having  read  separate 
books,  and  few  books  together — what  know- 
ledge have  we  to  convey  to  each  other  ? In 
our  little  range  of  duties  and  connexions, 
how  few  sentiments  can  take  place,  without 
I friends,  with  few  books,  with  a taste  for 
religion,  rather  than  a strong  religious  habit ! 
We  need  some  support,  some  leading-strings 
to  cheer  and  direct  us  ; you  talk  very  wisely, 
and  bo  not  sparing  of  your  advice.  Continue 
to  remember  us,  and  to  show  us  you  do 
remember  us : we  will  take  as  lively  an 
interest  in  what  concerns  you  and  yours. 
All  I can  add  to  your  happiness,  will  be 
sympathy  : you  can  add  to  mine  more ; you 
can  teach  me  wisdom.  I am  indeed  an 
unreasonable  correspondent ; but  I was  un- 
willing to  let  my  last  night’s  letter  go  off 
without  this  qualifier : you  will  perceive  by 
this  my  mind  is  easier,  and  you  will  rejoice. 
I do  not  expect  or  wish  you  to  write,  till  you 
are  moved  ; and,  of  course,  shall  not,  till  you 
announce  to  me  that  event,  think  of  writing 
myselL  Love  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  David 
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Hartley,  and  my  kind  remembrance  to  Lloyd 
if  he  ia  with  you.  “C.  LAMa 

“ I will  get  ‘ Nature  and  Art,* — ^have  not 
seen  it  yet — nor  any  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
works.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

[1797.] 

Ltrrtlis  TO  CULKRIDOB. 

The  volume  which  was  to  combine  the 
early  poetry  of  the  three  friends  was  not 
completed  in  the  year  1796,  and  proceeded 
slowly  through  the  press  in  the  following 
year  ; Lamb  occasionally  submitting  an  i 
additional  sonnet,  or  correction  of  one  already 
sent,  to  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  and  filling  ! 
long  letters  with  minute  suggestions  on  i 
Coleritlge’s  share  of  the  work,  and  high,  but  | 
honest  expressions  of  praise  of  particular 
imagiw  and  thoughts.  Tlie  eulogy  is  only 
interesting  as  indicative  of  the  reverential 
feeling  with  which  Lamb  regarded  the  genius 
of  C’oleridge  — but  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  gentle  rebuke  which  he  ventured  on,  j 
when  the  gorgeouanc.sa  of  Coleridge’s  lan- 
guage seeraetl  to  oppress  his  sense,  are  ^ 
worthy  of  preservation.  Tlio  following ' 
relates  to  a line  in  the  noble  Ode  on  the 
Departing  Year,  in  which  Coleridge  had 
written  of 

“ Th’  Plh<*rcal  mulUtude, 

Whewe  pnrplf  locks  with  •now.whitc  glories  Rhone.**  , 

i 

*‘*Ihiq>le  locks,  and  snow-white  glories 
— these  are  things  the  muse  talks  about  I 
when,  to  borrow  H.  Walpole’s  witty  phrase,  I 
she  is  not  fiuely-frenzied,  only  a little  light- 1 
headed,  that’s  all—*  Purple  locks  ! ’ They 
may  manage  things  differently  in  fairyland  ; 
but  your  * golden  tre*sc.s  ’ are  to  my  fancy.”  | 

On  this  remonstrance  C’oleridge  changed 
the  **  purple  ” into  “golden,”  defending  his, 
original  epithet ; and  Lamb  thus  gave  up  | 
the  ftoint : — 

“ ‘ Golden  locks  and  snow-white  glories  ’ 
are  as  incongruous  as  your  former ; and  if 
the  great  Italian  painters,  of  whom  iny  friend 
knows  about  as  much  as  the  man  in  the 
moon — if  these  gi-cat  gentlemen  be  on  your  i 
side,  I see  no  harm  in  your  retaining  the 
purple.  The  glories  that  I have  observed 
to  encircle  the  beads  of  saints  and  madonnas 


in  those  oM  paintings,  have  been  mostly  of 
a dirty  drab-coloured  yellow — a dull  gani- 
bogium.  Keep  your  old  line  ; it  will  excite 
a confused  kind  of  plea-surable  idea  in  the 
reafler’s  mind,  not  clear  enough  to  be  culled 
a conce]>tion,  nor  just  enough,  I think,  to 
reduce  to  j»ainting.  It  is  a rich  line,  you 
say  ; and  riches  hide  a many  faults.”  And 
the  word  “ >sTenthed  ” was  ultimately 
ado]>ted,  instead  of  puq)le  or  golden : but 
the  snow-white  glories  remain. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  dedication  of  his 
portion  of  the  volume  to  his  sister,  and  the 
sonnet  which  had  be^n  sent  to  the  press, 
Lamb  urgetl  on  CJoleridge  the  insertion  of 
another,  which  seems  to  have  been  ultimately 
withheld  as  too  poor  in  poetical  merit  for 
publication.  Tlie  rejected  sonnet,  and  the 
references  made  to  it  by  the  w’ritcr,  have 
an  interest  now  beyond  what  mere  fancy  can 
give.  After  various  critical  remarks  on  an 
ode  of  Coleridge,  he  thus  introduced  the 
subject 

“ If  the  fraternal  sentiment  conveyed  in 
the  following  lines  will  atone  for  the  total 
want  of  anything  like  merit  or  genius  in  it, 
I desire  you  will  print  it  next  after  my  other 
sonnet  to  my  sister. 

* Friend  of  my  earliert  year*  and  childinh  dajra. 

My  Jo)'»,  my  norrowi,  thou  with  mo  ha*t  shared. 
Companion  dear  ; and  we  alike  hare  fared. 

Poor  piljrrims  wo,  thmujrh  Ufe'a  unequal  way*. 

It  were  unwisely  done,  should  we  rofuae 
To  cheer  our  path,  as  featly  as  wc  may,— 

Our  lonely  path  to  cheer,  as  trarellcrs  use, 

With  merry  sonit,  quaint  tale,  or  roundelay. 

And  we  will  sometimes  talk  past  troubles  o'er. 

Of  mercies  shown,  and  all  our  sickness  heal'd 
And  in  his  judgments  God  remembering  love  : 

And  wc  wiU  learn  to  praise  God  evermore, 

For  those  **  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,”  reveal’d 
lly  that  sooth  messenger,  tent  from  above,* — 1797. 

“This  ha.s  been  a sad  long  letter  of 
business,  with  no  room  in  it  for  what  honest 
Bunyan  terms  heart-work.  I have  just  room 
left  to  congratulate  you  on  your  removal  to 
Stowey  ; to  wish  success  to  all  your  projects  ; 
to  * bid  fair  peace  ’ be  to  that  house  ; to  send 
my  love  and  l)cst  wishes,  breathed  warmly, 
after  your  dear  Sara,  and  her  little  David 
Hartley.  If  Lloyd  be  with  you,  bid  him 
write  to  me : I feel  to  wliom  I am  obliged 
primarily,  for  two  very  friendly  letters  I 
have  received  already  from  him.  A (Uunty 


I 


I 


I 

I 
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sweet  book  that  * Nature  and  Art  ’ is, — I am 
at  present  re-re-reading  Priestley’s  Examin- 
ation of  the  Scotch  Doctors  : how  the  rogue 
strings  ’em  up  ! three  together ! You  have  j 
no  doubt  read  that  clear,  strong,  humourous,  I 
most  entertaining  piece  of  reasoning  7 If , 
not,  procure  it,  and  be  exquisitely  amused. ' 
I wish  I could  get  more  of  Priestley’s  works. 
Can  you  recommend  me  to  any  more  books, 
easy  of  access,  such  os  circulating  shops  ^ 
aiford  ! God  bless  you  and  yours. 

“ Monday*  morning,  at  oflice.** 

“ Poor  Mary  is  very  unwell  w'ith  a sore 
throat  and  a slight  species  of  scarlet  fever. 
God  bless  her  too.” 

He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  next  letter, 

1 which  is  {ilso  interesting,  as  urging  Coleridge 
j to  attempt  some  great  poem  worthy  of  his 
j genius. 

TO  UR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Jan.  loth,  1797. 

“ I need  not  repeat  my  wishes  to  have  my 
little  sonnets  printed  verbatim  ray  last  way. 
In  particular,  1 fear  lest  you  should  prefer 
I printing  my  first  sonnet,  as  you  have  done 
I more  than  once,  ‘did  the  wand  of  Merlin 
wave,’  it  looks  so  like  Mr.  Merlin,  the  inge- 
nious successor  of  the  immortal  Merlin,  now  | 
living  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  flourish- 1 
ing  in  magical  reputation,  in  Oxford-street ; ! 
and,  on  my  life,  one  half  who  read  it  would  | 
understand  it  so.  Do  put  ’em  forth  finally, 
as  I liave,  in  various  letters,  settled  it ; for 
first  a man’s  self  is  to  be  pleased,  and  then  . 
his  friends, — and,  of  course,  tlie  greater  j 
number  of  his  friends,  if  they  difler  inter  $e. 
Thus  taste  may  safely  be  put  to  the  vote.  I ^ 
do  long  to  see  our  names  togetlier  ; not  for 
vanity’s  sake,  and  naughty  pride  of  heart 
altogether,  for  not  a living  soul  I know,  or  ! 
am  intimate  with,  will  scarce  read  the  book, ; 
— so  I shall  gain  nothing,  quoad  famam  ; and 
yet  there  is  a little  vanity  mixes  in  it,  I 
cannot  help  denying.— I am  aware  of  the 
unpoetiad  cast  of  the  six  last  lines  of  my  last 
sonnet,  and  think  myself  unwarranted  in 
smuggling  so  tame  a thing  into  the  book  ; 
only  the  sentiments  of  those  six  lines  are 
thoroughly  congenial  to  me  in  my  state  of 
mind,  and  I w'lsh  to  accumulate  perpetuating 
tokens  of  my  aflfection  to  poor  Mar}’, — that 
it  has  no  originality  iu  its  cast,  nor  anything 


COLERIDGE,  21  | 

in  the  feelings,  but  what  is  common  and  | 
natural  to  thousands,  nor  ought  properly  to  | 
be  called  poetry,  I see  ; still  it  will  tend  to  I 
keep  present  to  my  mind  a view  of  things 
which  I ought  to  indulge.  These  six  lines,  j 
too,  have  not,  to  a i*eader,  a connectedness 
with  the  foregoing.  Omit  it,  if  you  like. — 
What  a treasure  it  is  to  ray  poor,  indolent, 
and  unemployed  mind,  thus  to  lay  hold  on  a i 
subject  to  talk  about,  though  ’tis  but  a j 
sonnet,  and  that  of  the  lowest  order ! How  | 
mournfully  inactive  I am  ! — ’Tis  night : good  \ 
night.  I 

“ My  sister,  I thank  God,  is  nigh  recovered : 1 

she  wa.s  seriously  ill.  Do,  in  your  next  letter, 
and  that  right  soon,  give  me  some  satisfiio  < 

I tion  respecting  your  present  situation  at  i 
Stowey.  Is  it  a farm  you  have  got  7 and 
I what  does  your  worship  know  about  farming  7 
I “ Coleridge,  I want  you  to  write  an  epic  ' 

I poem.  Nothing  short  of  it  cau  satisfy  the 
I vast  capacity  of  true  poetic  genius.  Having 
I one  great  end  to  direct  all  your  poetical  , 

I faculties  to,  and  on  which  to  lay  out  your  i 
i hopes,  your  ambition  wnll  show  you  to  what  ' 

I you  are  equal.  By  the  sacred  energies  of  ■ 
Milton  ! by  the  dainty,  sweet,  and  soothing 
phanta.siea  of  honey-tongued  Spenser ! I 
adjure  you  to  attempt  the  epic.  Or  do  some- 
thing more  ample  than  the  writing  an  occa- 
sional brief  ode  or  sonnet ; something  * to 
make  yourself  for  ever  known, — to  make  the  l 
age  to  come  your  own.'  But  I prate  ; doubt-  1 
less  you  meditate  something.  When  you  are  | 
exalted  among  the  lords  of  epic  fame,  I shall  i 
recall  with  pleasure,  and  exultingly,  the  days  ! 
of  your  humility,  when  you  disdained  not  to 
put  forth,  in  the  same  volume  with  mine, 
your  ‘Religious  Musings,*  and  that  other 
IK>em  from  the  ‘ J oan  of  Arc,*  those  promising  I 
first-fruits  of  high  renown  to  come.  You 
have  learning,  you  have  fancy,  you  have 
enthusiasm,  you  have  strength,  and  ampli- 
tude of  wing  enow  for  flights  like  those  I 
recommend.  In  the  vast  and  unexplored  I 
regions  of  fairy-land,  there  is  ground  enough 
I unfound  and  imcultivated  ; search  there,  and 
realise  your  favourite  Susquehannah  scheme.  * 
; In  all  our  comparisons  of  taste,  I do  not  know 
whether  I have  ever  heard  your  opinion  of 
a poet,  very  dear  to  me, — the  now-out-of- 
fashion  Cowley.  Favour  me  with  your 
I judgment  of  him,  and  tell  me  if  his  prose 
^ essays,  in  particular,  as  well  as  no  inoun- 
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j siderable  part  of  his  verse,  be  not  delicious. 
I prefer  the  graceful  rambling  of  his  essa}^ 
even  to  the  courtly  elegance  and  ease  of 
Addison  ; abstracting  from  this  the  latter's 

exquisite  humour. 

• • • • • 

“When  the  little  volume  is  printed,  send 
me  three  or  four,  at  all  events  not  more  than 
j six  copies,  and  tell  me  if  I put  you  to  any 
additional  expense,  by  printing  with  you.  I 
have  no  thought  of  the  kind,  and  in  that 
. case  must  reimburse  you." 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year,  Cole- 
ridge removed  from  Bristol  to  a cottage  at 
Nether  Stowey,  to  enibo<ly  his  favourite 
dream  of  a cottage  life.  This  change  of  place 
probably  delayed  the  printing  of  the  volume  ; 
and  Coleridge,  busy  with  a thousand  specu- 
lations, became  irregular  in  replying  to  the 
letters  with  w'riting  which  Lamb  solaced  his 
dreary  hours.  The  following  are  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  only  letters  which 
remain  of  this  year. 

TO  HR.  COLERIDGE. 

lOtb,  1797. 

“ Priestley,  whom  I sin  in  almost  adoring, 
i spetiks  of*  such  a choice  of  company,  as  tends 
I to  keep  up  that  right  bent,  and  firmness,  of 
i mind,  wliich  a necessary  iutercourse  with  tlic 
world  would  otherwise  warp  and  relax.’ 

* Such  fellowship  is  the  true  bidsani  of  life  ; 
its  cement  is  infinitely  more  durable  than 

I that  of  the  friendships  of  the  world,  and  it 
I looks  for  its  proper  fruit,  and  complete  grati- 
fication, to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.’  Is 
there  a ixissible  chance  for  such  an  one  as  I 
to  realise  in  this  world  such  friendships  ? 
Where  am  I to  look  for  ’em  ? What  testi- 
I monials  shall  I bring  of  my  being  worthy  of 
such  friendship  ? Alas  ! the  great  and  good 
go  Uigether  in  separate  herds,  and  leave  such 
as  I to  lag  far,  fur  l>ehind  in  all  intellectual, 
and,  far  more  grievous  to  say,  in  all  moral 
accomplishments.  Coleridge,  I have  not  one 
truly  elevated  character  among  my  acquaint- 
ance : not  one  Christian  : not  one,  but  under- 
values Christianity — singly  what  am  I to  do  ? 
Wesley  (have  you  read  his  life  ?)  was  ht  not 
an  elevateii  character?  Wesley  has  said, 

* Religion  is  not  a solitary  thing.*  Alas  ! it 
necessarily  is  so  with  me,  or  next  to  solitary. 
'Tis  true  you  write  to  me.  But  corresjKmd- 


ence  by  letter,  and  personal  intimacy,  are  j 
very  widely  different.  Do,  do  write  to  me,  | 
and  do  some  gooil  to  my  mind,  already  how  I 
much  ‘ warped  and  relaxed  * by  the  W’orld  ! 
'Tis  the  conclusion  of  another  evening.  Good  1 
night.  God  have  us  all  in  his  keeping. 

“ If  you  are  sufficiently  at  leisure,  oblige 
me  with  an  account  of  your  plan  of  life  at  | 
Stowey — your  literary  occupations  and  pros- 
pects— in  short,  make  me  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  which,  as  relating  to  you, 
can  be  interesting  to  me.  Are  you  yet  a 
Berklcyan  ? M:ike  me  one,  I rejoice  in 
being,  speculatively,  a necessarian.  Would 
to  God,  I were  habitually  a practical  one  1 
Confirm  me  in  the  faith  of  that  great  and  j 
glorious  doctrine,  and  keep  me  steady  in  the  1 
contemplation  of  it.  You  some  time  since  I 
expressed  an  intention  you  had  of  finishing 
some  extensive  work  on  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Have  you 
let  that  intention  go  ? Or  are  you  doing  any- 
thing towards  it  ? Make  to  yourself  other  i 
ten  talents.  My  letter  is  full  of  nothingness.  | 
I talk  of  nothing.  But  I must  talk.  I love  j 
to  write  to  you.  I take  a pride  in  it.  It 
makes  me  think  less  meanly  of  myself.  It 
makes  me  think  myself  not  totally  discon- 
nected from  the  better  part  of  mankind.  I 
know  I am  too  dissatisfietl  with  the  beings  ' 
around  me ; but  I cannot  help  occasionally  j 
exclaiming,  * Woe  is  me,  that  I am  constrained 
to  dwell  with  Heshech,  and  to  have  my 
habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar.’  I 
know  I am  nowa^'s  better  in  practice  than 
my  neighbours,  but  1 have  a taste  for  religion, 
an  occasional  earnest  aspiration  after  perfec- 
tion, which  they  have  not.  1 gain  nothing 
by  being  with  such  as  myself — we  encourage  , 
one  another  in  mediocrity.  I am  always  , 
longing  to  be  with  men  more  excellent  than  ! 
myself.  All  this  must  sound  odd  to  you,  but  j 
these  are  my  predominant  feelings,  when  I ■ 
sit  down  to  write  to  you,  and  I should  put  i 
force  upon  my  mind  were  1 to  reject  tliem.  ' 
Yet  I rejoice,  and  feel  my  privilege  with  | 
gratitude,  when  I have  been  reading  some 
wise  book,  such  as  I have  just  been  reading, 

‘ Priestley  on  Philosophical  Necessity,*  in  the 
thought  that  1 enjoy  a kind  of  communion,  a 
kind  of  friendship  even,  with  the  great  and 
gootl.  Bof^ks  are  to  me  instead  of  friends. 

I wish  they  did  not  resemble  the  latter  in  | 
their  scarceness.  ^ 
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“ And  how  does  little  David  Hartley  7 
* Eapiid  in  aniiquan  vxrtutemf'  Does  his 
mighty  name  work  wonders  yet  upon  his 
little  Irame  and  opening  mind  ? I did  not 
distinctly  understand  you — you  don’t  mean 
to  make  an  actual  plougliman  of  him  7 Is 
Lloyd  with  you  yet  7 Are  you  intimate  with 
Southey  ! What  poems  is  he  about  to  publish? 
^he  hath  a most  proliHc  brain,  and  is  indeed 
a most  sweet  poet  But  how  can  you  answer 
all  the  various  mass  of  interrogation  1 have 
put  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  sheet ! Write 
back  just  what  you  like,  only  write  some- 
thing, however  brief  I have  now  nigh 
finished  my  page,  and  got  to  the  end  of 
another  evening  (Monday  evening),  and  my 
eyes  are  heavy  and  sleepy,  and  my  brain 
unsuggestive.  1 have  just  heart  enough 
awake  to  say  good  night  once  more,  aud  God 
love  you,  my  dear  friend  ; God  love  us  all. 
Mary  bears  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  you, 

Charles  Lamb.” 

A poem  of  Coleridge,  emulous  of  Southey’s 
“ Joan  of  Arc,”  which  he  proposed  to  call  the 
**Maid  of  Orleans,”  on  which  Lamb  had 
made  some  critical  remarks,  produced  the 
humourous  recantation  with  which  the  follow- 
ing letter  opens. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“Feb,  nth,  17«7. 

*^Tour  poem  is  altogether  admirable^ 
parts  of  it  are  even  exquisite — in  particular 
your  personal  account  of  the  Maid  far  sur- 
passes any  thing  of  the  sort  in  Southey.  I 
perceived  all  its  excellences,  on  a first  read- 
ing, as  readily  as  now  you  have  been 
removing  a supposed  film  from  my  eyes.  I 
was  only  struck  with  certain  faulty  dispro- 
portion, in  the  matter  and  the  ttyUy  which  I 
' still  think  I perceive,  between  these  lines 
i and  the  former  ones.  I had  an  end  in  view,  I 
[ wished  to  make  you  reject  the  poem,  only  as 
! being  discordant  with  the  other,  and,  in  sub- 
servience to  that  end,  it  was  politically  done 
in  me  to  over-pass,  and  make  no  mention  of 
merit,  which,  could  you  think  me  capable  of 
ovtrlookiiigy  might  reasonably  damn  for  ever 
in  your  judgment  all  pretensions,  in  me,  to 
be  criticaL  There — I will  be  judged  by 
Lloyd,  whether  I have  not  made  a very 
handsome  recantation.  I was  in  the  case  of 
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a man,  whose  friend  has  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  a certain  young  lady — the  deluded 
wight  gives  judgment  against  her  in  toto — 
don’t  like  her  face,  her  walk,  her  manners  ; 
finds  fault  with  her  eyebrows  \ can  sec  no 
wit  In  her  ; his  friend  looks  blank,  he  begins 
to  smell  a mt  — wind  veers  about — ho  1 
acknow'ledges  her  good  sense,  her  judgment 
in  dress,  a certain  simplicity  of  manners  and 
honesty  of  heart,  something  too  in  her  ' 
manners  which  gains  upon  you  after  a short  ' 
acquaintance, — and  then  her  accurate  pro-  I 
Dunciation  of  the  French  language,  and  a i 
pretty  uncultivated  taste  in  drawing.  The  i 
reconciled  gentleman  smiles  applause, 
squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  aud  hopes  he 
will  do  him  the  honour  of  taking  a bit  of 

dinner  with  Mrs. and  him, — a plain  , 

family  dinner, — some  day  next  week  ; * for, 

I suppose,  you  never  heard  we  were  married. 

I ’m  glad  to  see  you  like  my  w’ife,  however ; 
you’ll  come  and  see  her,  ha  V Now  am  I 
too  proud  to  retract  entirely  7 Yet  I do 
perceive  1 am  in  some  sort  straitened  ; you 
are  manifestly  wedded  to  this  poem,  and 
what  fancy  has  joined  let  no  mao  separate. 

I turn  me  to  the  Joan  of  Arc,  second  book. 

**  The  solemn  openings  of  it  are  with  sounds, 
which  LL  would  say  * are  silence  to  the  mind.* 
The  deep  preluding  strains  are  fitted  to 
initiate  the  mind,  writh  a pleasing  awe,  into 
the  sublimest  mysteries  of  theory  concerning 
man’s  nature,  and  his  noblest  destination — 
the  philosophy  of  a first  cause— of  subordi- 
nate agents  in  creation,  superior  to  man— 
the  subserviency  of  Pagan  worship  and  Pagan 
faith  to  the  introduction  of  a purer  and  more 
perfect  religion,  which  you  so  elegantly 
describe  as  winning,  writh  gradual  steps,  her 
difiiciUt  way  northward  from  Bethabra.  After 
all  this  cometh  Joan,  a puMican^s  daughter, 
sitting  on  an  ale-house  bench,  and  marking 
thetwinffinqs  of  the  tiqnboard,  finding  a poor 
man,  his  wife  and  six  children,  starved  to 
death  with  cold,  and  thence  roused  into  a 
state  of  mind  proper  to  receive  visions, 
emblematical  of  equality  ; which,  what  the 
devil  Joan  had  to  do  with,  I don’t  know,  or, 
indeed,  with  the  French  and  American  revo- 
lutions, though  that  needs  no  pardon,  it  is 
executed  «o  nobly.  After  all,  if  you  perceive 
no  disproportion,  all  argument  is  vain  ; I do 
not  so  much  object  to  parts.  Again,  when 
you  talk  of  building  your  fame  on  these  lines 
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in  preference  to  the  * Religious  Musings,'  1 j London  porter  confers.  The  versification  is» 
cannot  help  conceiving  of  you,  and  of  the  j throughout,  to  my  ears  unexceptionable, 
author  of  that,  as  two  different  persons,  and  with  no  disparagement  to  the  measure  of  the 
I think  you  a very  vain  man.  I * Religious  Musings,*  which  is  exactly  fitted 

“ I liave  been  re-reading  your  letter;  much  j to  the  thoughts, 
of  it  I could  dispute,  but  with  the  latter  part  | “You  were  building  your  bouse  on  a rock, 
of  it,  in  which  you  compare  the  tw*o  Joans  | when  you  rested  your  fame  on  that  poem.  I 
with  respect  to  their  predispositions  for  , can  scarce  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  I am 
fanaticism,  I,  toto  cordc,  coincide  ; only  I admitted  to  a familiar  correspondence,  and 
thiuk  that  Southey's  strength  rather  lies  in  all  the  licence  of  friendship,  with  a man  who 
the  description  of  the  emotions  of  the  Maid  ^ writes  blank  verse  like  Milton.  Now,  this 
under  the  weight  of  inspiration, — these  (I  see  ] is  delicate  flattery,  indirect  flattery.  Go  on 
no  mighty  difference  between  her  describing  with  your  * Maid  of  Orleans,*  and  be  content 
them  or  describing  them),  these  if  you  . to  be  second  to  yourself.  I shall  become  a 
only  equal,  the  previous  admirers  of  his  convert  to  it,  when  ’tis  finished, 
poem,  as  is  natund,  will  prefer  his, — if  you  “Tldsaftemoon  I attend  the  funeral  of  my 
surpass,  prejudice  will  scarcely  allow  it,  and  poor  old  aunt,  who  died  on  Thursday.  I own 
I scarce  think  you  will  surpass,  though  your  1 1 am  thankful  that  the  good  creature  has 
specimen  at  the  conclusion,  1 am  in  earnest, ' ended  all  her  days  of  suffering  and  infirmity. 

I think  very  nigh  equals  tliem.  And  in  an  She  was  to  me  the  * cherisher  of  infancy,*  and 
account  of  a fanatic  or  of  a prophet,  the  one  must  fall  on  those  occasions  into  refiec> 
description  of  her  is  ex(>ected  to  be  tions,  which  it  w ould  be  common-place  to 

most  highly  finished.  By  the  way,  1 spoke  enumerate,  concerning  death,  * of  chance  and 
for  too  disparagingly  of  your  lines,  and,  I am  , change,  and  fate  in  human  life.*  Good  God, 
ashamed  to  say,  puiposely.  I should  like  you  who  could  have  foreseen  all  this  but  four 
I to  specify  or  particularise  ; the  story  of  the  months  back  ! I had  reckoned,  in  particular, 

‘ Tottering  Elil,’  of  ‘ his  eventful  years  all  on  my  aunt's  living  many  years ; she  was  a 
come  ami  gone,'  is  too  general ; why  not  very  hearty  old  woman.  But  she  was  a mere 
make  him  a soldier,  or  some  cliaracter,  skeleton  before  she  died,  looked  more  like  a 
however,  in  which  he  has  been  witness  to  corpse  that  had  lain  weeks  in  the  grave, 
frequency  of  ‘ cruel  wrong  and  strange  than  one  ft^sh  dead.  * Truly  the  light  is 
distress!*  I think  I should.  When  I sweet,  and  a pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes 
laughed  at  the  * miserable  man  crawling  ) to  behold  the  sun  ; but  let  a man  live  many 
from  beneath  the  coverture,*  1 wonder  I j days  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him 
did  not  perceive  that  it  w'as  a laugh  of  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they 
horror — such  as  I have  laughed  at  Dante's  shall  be  many.*  Coleridge,  wby  ai-e  we  to 
I picture  of  the  famished  Ugolino.  Without  live  on  after  all  the  strengtli  and  beauty  of 
I falsehood,  I perceive  an  hundred  l>eautie8  in  existence  arc  gone,  w'hcn  all  the  life  of  life  is 
your  naiTative.  Yet  I w’onder  j'ou  do  not  fled,  as  poor  Bums  expresses  it  ? Tell  Lloyd  j 
perceive  something  out-of-the-way,  something  I have  had  thoughts  of  turning  (Quaker,  and  j 
unsimple  and  artificial,  in  the  expres-sion  have  been  reading,  or  am  rather  just  begin-  I 
* voiced  a sad  tale.*  I hate  made-dishes  at  ning  to  read,  a most  capital  lx>ok,  good  ' 
the  mustrs*  banquet.  I believe  I was  wrong  , thoughts  in  good  language,  William  Penn’s  i 
in  most  of  niy  other  objections.  But  surely  j ‘ No  Cross,  no  Crown,*  I like  it  immensely.  1 
‘ hailed  hiui  immortal,*  adds  nothing  to  the  ; Unluckily  I went  to  one  of  his  meetings, 
terror  of  the  man's  deatli,  which  it  was  your  | tell  him,  in  St.  John-street,  yesterday,  and  | 
business  to  heighten,  not  diminish  by  a saw  a man  under  all  the  agitations  and  | 
phnise,  which  Uikes  away  all  terror  from  it. , workings  of  a fanatic,  who  believed  himself  1 
I like  that  line, ‘Tliey  closed  their  eyes  in  ■ under  the  influence  of  some  ‘inevitable  I 
sleep,  nor  knew  *t\vas  death.'  Indeed  there  j pifsence.*  This  cured  me  of  Quakerism  ; ! 
is  se-orce  a line  I do  not  like..  * 7'ur6i(f ' I love  it  in  the  books  of  Penn  and  Woolinan,  ' 
ecstaey’  is  surely  not  so  gexxl  as  what  you  ! but  I detest  the  vanity  of  a man  thinking  he  ! 
had  written,  ‘troublous.*  Turbid  rather  ^ B{Hiak.s  by  tlie  Spirit,  when  what  he  says  an 
suits  the  muddy  kiial  of  in.spiratiou  which  I oniinary  man  might  say  without  all  that 
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quaking  and  trembling.  In  the  midst  of  his  ^ 
inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  it  were  most  j 
noisy,  was  handed  into  the  midst  of  the 
meeting  a most  terrible  blackguard  Wapping 
sailor ; the  poor  man,  1 believe,  had  I'aiher 
have  been  in  the  hottest  part  of  an  engage- 
ment, for  the  congregation  of  broad-brims, 
together  with  the  ravings  of  the  prophet,  were 
too  much  for  his  gravity,  though  I saw  even 
he  had  delicacy  enough,  not  to  laugh  out.  And 
the  inspired  gentleman,  though  his  manner 
, was  so  su[>en)atural,  yet  neither  t^ilked  nor 
professed  to  talk  anything  more  than  good  ^ 
sober  sense,  common  morality,  with  now  and 
then  a declaration  of  not  speaking  from 
himself.  Among  other  things,  looking  back 
to  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  he  told  the 
meeting  what  a graceless  young  dog  he  liad 
been,  that  in  his  youth  be  had  agooii  share  of 
wit : reader,  if  thou  hadst  seen  the  gentle- 
man, thou  wouldst  have  sworn  that  it  must 
indeed  have  been  many  years  ago,  for  his 
rueful  physiognomy  would  have  scare<l  away 
the  playful  goddess  from  the  meeting,  where 
he  presided,  for  ever.  A wit ! a wit ! what 
could  he  mean  ? Lloyd,  it  minded  me  of 
Falklaml  in  the  Uiv;ils,  *Am  I full  of  w*it 
and  humour  ? Ko,  indeed  you  are  not  Am 
I the  life  and  soul  of  every  company  I come 
into  ? No,  it  cannot  be  said  you  are.*  That 
hard-faced  gentleman,  a wit ! Why,  nature 
wrote  on  his  fanatic  forehead  fifty  years  ago, 
*Wit  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all.*  I 
should  be  as  scandalised  at  a bon  mot  issuing 
from  his  oracle-looking  mouth,  as  to  see  Cato 
go  down  a country -dance.  God  love  you  all. 
You  are  very  good  to  submit  to  be  pleased 
with  rending  my  nothings.  ’Tis  the  privilege 
of  frieudsliip  to  talk  nonsense,  and  to  have 
I her  nonsense  respected. — Yours  ever, 

I “C.  liAMIl.** 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

April  7th,  1797. 

“ Your  last  letter  was  tlateU  the  10th 
February  ; in  it  you  promised  to  write  again 
the  next  day.  At  least,  1 did  not  expect  so 
long,  so  unfriend-like  a silence.  There  was 
a time,  Col.,  when  a remissness  of  this  sort  in 
a dear  friend  would  have  hiin  very  heavy  on 
my  mind,  but  latterly  I have  been  too  familiar 
with  neglect  to  feel  much  from  the  semblance  j 
of  it.  Yet,  to  suspect  one's  self  overlooked, 
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and  in  the  way  to  oblivion,  is  a feeling  rather 
humbling  ; perhaps,  as  tending  to  self-mor-  ^ 
tification,  not  unfavourable  to  the  spiritual  ' 
state.  Still,  as  you  meant  to  confer  no  benefit 
on  the  soul  of  your  friend,  you  do  not  stand 
quite  clear  from  the  imputation  of  unkindli-  1 
ness  (a  word,  by  which  I mean  the  diminutive  ' 
of  unkindneas).  And  tl»eu  David  Haitley  ^ 
was  unwell ; and  how  is  the  small  philosopher, 
the  minute  philosopher?  and  David  s mother? 
Coleridge,  I am  nut  trifling,  nor  are  these 
matter-of-fact  questions  only.  You  are  all 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me  ; do  what  you 
will,  Col.,  you  may  hurt  me  and  vex  me  by 
your  silence,  but  you  cannot  estrange  my 
lieart  from  you  all.  I cannot  scatter  friend- 
ships like  chuck-farthings,  nor  let  them  drop  , 
from  mine  hand  like  hour-glass  sand.  I have 
but  two  or  three  people  in  the  world  to  whom 
I am  more  than  indifferent,  and  I can *t  afford 
to  w'histle  them  off  to  the  winds. 

“My  sister  has  recov’ered  from  her  illnc.ns. 
May  that  merciful  God  make  tender  my 
heart,  and  make  me  as  thankful,  as  in  my 
distress  I was  earnest,  in  my  prayers.  Con- 
gratulate me  on  an  ever-present  and  never- 
alionable  friend  like  her.  And  do,  do  inseit, 
if  you  have  not  lotty  my  de<lieation.  It  will 
have  lost  half  its  value  by  coming  so  late.  If 
you  really  are  goiug  on  w'ith  tliat  volume,  I 
shall  be  enabled  in  a day  or  two  to  send  you 
a short  poem  to  insert.  Now,  do  answer 
this.  Friendship,  and  acts  of  friendship, 
should  be  reciprocal,  and  free  os  the  air ; a 
friend  should  never  be  reduced  to  beg  an 
alms  of  his  fellow.  Yet  I will  beg  an  alms  ; 

I entreat  you  write,  and  tell  me  all  about 
poor  Lloyd,  ami  till  of  you.  God  love  and 
preseiTe  you  all.  “C.  Lamb.’*  , 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

**  June  13th,  1797. 

“ I stared  with  wild  wonderment  to  see 
thy  well-known  hand  again.  It  revived 
many  a pleasing  recollection  of  an  epistolary 
intercourse,  of  late  strangely  suspeiidwl,  once 
the  pride  of  my  life.  Before  I even  opened 
thy  letter,  I figured  to  myself  a sort  of 
contphiceucy  w'hich  my  little  hoaixl  at  home 
would  feel  at  receiving  the  new-comer  into 
the  little  drawer  where  I keep  my  treasures  of 
this  kind.  You  have  done  well  in  writing  to 
me.  The  little  room  (was  it  not  a little  one?) 
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' at  the  Salutation  was  already  in  the  way  of  at  riding  behind  in  the  basket,  though,  I 
I becoming  a fading  idea ! it  had  begun  to  be  confess,  in  pretty  good  company.  Your 
classed  in  my  memory  with  those  * wanderings  picture  of  idiocy,  with  the  sugar-loaf  head, 
with  a fair  hair'd  maid,*  in  the  recollection  is  exquisite  ; but  are  you  not  too  severe  upon 
of  which  I feel  I have  no  property.  You  our  more  favoured  brethren  in  fatuity?  I 
press  me,  very  kindly  do  you  press  me,  to  send  you  a trifling  letter  ; but  you  have  j 
come  to  Stowey  ; oKstacles,  strong  as  death,  only  to  think  that  1 have  been  skimming  the 
prevent  me  at  present ; maybe  I may  be  able  superficies  of  my  mind,  and  found  it  only 
! to  come  before  the  year  is  out ; believe  me,  froth.  Now,  do  write  again ; you  cannot 
1 will  come  as  soon  as  I can,  but  I dread  believe  how  1 long  and  love  always  to  hear  | 
naming  a probable  time.  It  depends  on  fifty  about  you.  Yours,  most  affectionately,  i 

things,  besides  the  expense,  w'hich  is  not  « Charles  Lamb.'* 

nothing.  As  to  Richardson,  caprice  may  | 

grant  what  caprice  only  refused,  and  it  is  no  | 

more  hardship,  rightly  considered,  to  be  to  mr.  coleridoe.  I 

dependent  on  him  for  pleasure,  than  to  lie  **  June  24th,  1797. 

at  the  mercy  of  the  rain  and  sunshine  for  “Did  you  seize  the  grand  opportunity  of  ' 
the  enjoyment  of  a holiday : in  either  case  seeing  Kosciusko  while  he  was  at  Bristol  ? 
we  are  not  to  look  for  a suspension  of  the  I never  saw  a hero ; I wonder  how  they  I 
laws  of  nature.  * Grill  will  be  grill.*  Yido  look.  I have  been  reading  a most  curious 
Spenser.  romance-like  work,  called  the  Life  of  John 

“ I could  not  but  smile  at  the  compromise  Buiicle,  Esq.  *Ti8  very  interesting,  and  an 
you  make  with  me  for  printing  Lloyd's  extraordinary  compound  of  all  manner  of 
poems  first ; but  there  is  in  nature,  I fear,  subjects,  from  the  depth  of  the  ludicrous  to 
too  many  tendencies  to  envy  and  jealousy  the  heights  of  sublime  religious  truth.  There 
not  to  justify  you  in  your  apology.  Yet,  is  much  abstruse  science  in  it  above  my  cut, 
if  any  one  is  welcome  to  pre-eminence  and  an  infinite  fund  of  pleasantry.  John 
from  me,  it  is  Lloyd,  for  he  would  be  the  Buncle  is  a famous  fine  man,  formed  in 
last  to  desire  it.  So  pray,  let  his  name  nature's  most  eccentric  hour,  lam  ashamed 
uniformly  precede  mine,  for  it  would  be  of  w’bat  I write.  But  I have  no  topic  to  ' 
treating  me  like  a child  to  suppose  it  could  talk  of.  1 see  nobody ; and  sit,  and  read,  or 
give  me  pain.  Yet,  alas!  I am  not  insus-  walk  alone,  and  hear  nothing.  I am  quite  ' 
ceptible  of  the  bad  passions.  Thank  God,  lost  to  conversation  from  disuse  ; and  out  of 
I have  the  ingenuousness  to  be  ashamed  of  j the  sphere  of  my  little  family,  who,  I am 
them.  I am  dearly  fond  of  Charles  Lloyd  ; thankful,  are  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  every 
he  is  all  goodness,  and  I have  too  much  of  day,  I see  no  face  that  brightens  up  at  my  ; 
the  world  in  my  composition  to  feel  myself  approach.  My  friends  are  at  a distance  | 
thoroughly  deserving  of  hU  friendship.  (meaning  Birmingham  and  Stowey);  worldly  I 

“ Lloyd  tells  me  that  Sheridan  put  you  hopes  are  at  a low  ebb  with  me,  and  un- 
upon  writing  your  tragedy.  I hope  you  are  worldly  thoughts  are  not  yet  familiarised  to  | 
only  Ck)leridgeizing  when  you  talk  of  finishing  me,  though  I occasionally  indulge  in  them, 
it  in  a few  days.  Shakspeare  was  a more  Still  I feel  a calm  not  unlike  content.  I 1 
modest  man,  but  you  best  know  your  own  fear  it  is  sometimes  more  akin  to  physical  | 
power.  stupidity  than  to  a heaven-flowing  serenity 

I “ Of  my  last  poem  you  speak  slightingly  ; and  j>eace.  What  right  have  I to  obtrude  . 

I surely  the  longer  stanzas  were  pretty  toler-  all  this  upon  you  ? and  what  is  such  a letter  | 

J able  ; at  least  there  was  one  good  line  in  it,  to  you  ? and  if  I come  to  Stowey,  what  ' 
I conversation  can  I furnish  to  compensate  my  i 

*Thick.shade<l  with  dark  leaf  rich  clad.*  friend  for  those  stores  of  knowledge  and  of  j 

fancy  ; those  delightful  treasures  of  wisdom,  j 
“ To  adopt  your  own  expression,  I call  which,  I know,  he  will  open  to  me  ? But  it 
this  a *'rich*  line,  a fine  full  line.  And  some  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive  ; and  I was 
others  1 thought  even  beautiful.  Believe  me,  a very  patient  hearer,  and  docile  scholar,  in 
my  little  gentleman  will  feel  some  repugnance  our  winter  evening  meetings  at  Mr.  May's  ; 
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was  I not,  Col.  1 What  I have  owed  to 
thee,  my  heart  can  ne’er  forget. 

“ God  love  you  and  yours.  “ C.  L.” 

At  length  the  small  volume  containing  the 
poems  of  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol.  It  excited 
little  attention  ; but  Lamb  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  dedication  to  his  sister  printed 
in  good  set  form,  after  his  own  fashion,  and  . 
of  witnessing  the  delight  and  pride  with 
which  she  received  it.  This  little  book, 
now  very  scarce,  had  the  following  motto 
expressive  of  Coleridge’s  feeling  towards  his 
associates : — Duplex  nobit  vinculum,  et  ami- 
citice  et  timiiium  junctatumque  Canumarum  ; ' 
quod  utinam  neijue  mors  lolitat,  neque  temporii 
longinquitat.  Lamb’s  share  of  the  work 
consists  of  eight  sonnets  ; four  short  frag- 
ments of  blank  verse,  of  which  the  Grandame 
is  the  principal ; a poem,  called  the  Tomb  of 
Douglas ; some  verses  to  Charles  Lloyd  ; and  ' 
a vision  of  Repentance  ; which  are  all  pub-  j 
fished  in  the  last  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  except  one  of  the  sonnets,  which  was 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Douglas,  which  was  justly  omitted  as 
common-place  and  vapid.  They  only  occupy 
twenty-eight  duodecimo  pages,  within  which 
space  was  comprised  all  that  Lamb  at  this 
time  had  written  which  he  deemed  worth 
preserving. 

The  following  letter  from  Lamb  to  Cole- 
ridge seems  to  have  been  written  on  receiving 
the  first  copy  of  the  work. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOE. 

Dec.  10th,  U97. 

“I  am  sorry  I cannot  now  relish  your 
poetical  present  so  thoroughly  as  I feel  it 
deserves  ; but  I do  not  the  less  thank  Uoyd 
and  you  for  it. 

“ Before  I ofilsr,  what  alone  I have  to  offer, 

I a few  obvious  remarks,  on  the  poems  you 
sent  me,  I can  but  notice  the  odd  coincidence 
of  two  young  men,  in  one  age,  carolling  their 
grandmothers.  Love,  what  L.  calls  the  | 
‘ feverish  and  romantic  tie,’  hath  too  long  | 
domineered  over  all  the  charities  of  home  : 
the  dear  domestic  ties  of  father,  brother, 
husband.  The  amiable  and  benevolent  j 
I Cowper  has  a beautiful  passage  in  his  ‘ Task,’  | 
— some  natural  and  painful  reflections  on  his 


deceased  parents : and  Hayley’s  sweet  lines 
to  his  mother  are  notoriously  the  best  things 
he  ever  wrote.  Cowper’s  lines,  some  of  them 
are — ■ 

* ITow  ■would  tho  man  recall  to  life 

The  boy’s  nrirlected  sire  ; a mother,  too  ! 

That  softer  name,  perhaps  more  (tladly  still. 

Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gatea  of  death.* 

“ I cannot  but  smile  to  see  my  granny  so 
gaily  decked  forth  : though,  I think,  whoever 
altered  ‘ thy  ’ praises  to  ‘ her  ’ praises — ‘ thy  ’ 
honoured  memory  to  ‘ her’  honoured  memory, 
did  wrong — they  best  exprest  my  feelings. 
There  is  a pensive  state  of  recollection,  in 
which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  apostrophise 
the  departed  objects  of  its  attachment ; and, 
breaking  loose  from  grammatical  precision, 
changes  from  the  first  to  the  third,  and  from 
the  third  to  the  first  person,  just  as  the  random 
fancy  or  the  feeling  directs.  Among  Lloyd’s 
sonnets,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  11th,  are 
eminently  beautiful.  I think  him  too  lavish 
of  his  expletives ; the  do's  and  did't,  when 
they  occur  too  often,  bring  a quaintness  with 
them  along  with  their  simplicity,  or  rather 
air  of  antiquity,  which  the  patrons  of  them 
seem  desirous  of  conveying. 

“ Another  time,  I may  notice  more  particu- 
larly Lloyd’s,  Southey’s,  Dermody’s  Sonneta 
I shrink  from  them  now ; my  teasing  lot 
makes  me  too  confused  for  a clear  judgment 
of  things,  too  selfish  for  sympathy  ; and  these 
ill-digested,  meaningless  remarks,  I have 
! imposed  on  myself  as  a task,  to  lull  reflection, 
as  well  as  to  show  you  I did  not  neglect 
reading  your  valimble  present.  Return  my 
ackowle<lgments  to  Lloyd  ; you  two  seem  to 
be  about  realising  an  Elysium  upon  earth, 

I and,  no  doubt,  I shall  be  happier.  Take  my 
: best  wishes.  Remember  me  most  affection- 
ately to  Mrs.  C , and  give  little  David 

Hartley — God  bless  its  little  heart ! — a kiss 
for  me.  Bring  him  up  to  know  the  meaning 
of  his  Christian  name,  and  what  that  name 
(imposed  upon  him)  will  demand  of  him. 

“ God  love  you  1 “ C.  Laifa 

“ I write,  for  one  thing  to  say,  that  I diall 
write  no  more  till  you  send  me  word,  where 
you  are,  for  you  are  so  soon  to  move. 

“ My  sister  is  pretty  well,  thank  God.  We 
think  of  you  very  often.  God  bless  you : 
continue  to  be  my  correspondent,  and  I will 
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Btrive  to  fancy  that  thia  world  la  not  ‘all 
barrenness.*  ’* 

After  several  disappointments,  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  business  in  the  India  House, 
Lamb  achieved  his  long-checked  wish  of 
visiting  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  in  company 
with  hU  sister,  without  whom  he  felt  it 
almost  a sin  to  enjoy  anj'thing.  Coleridge, 
shortly  after,  abandoned  his  scheme  of  a 
cottage-life  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  left 
England  for  Germany.  Ijimb,  however,  was 
not  now  80  lonely  as  when  he  wrote  to  Cole- 
ridge imploring  his  correspondence  aa  the 
only  comfort  of  his  sorrows  and  labours  ; for, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Coleridge,  he 
was  now  rich  in  friends.  Among  them  he 
marked  George  Dyer,  the  guileless  and  simple- 
hearted,  whose  love  of  learning  was  a passion, 
and  who  found,  even  in  the  forms  of  verse, 
objects  of  worship ; Southey,  in  the  young 
vigour  of  his  geniu.s  ; and  Wordsworth,  the 
great  regenerator  of  English  poctr>',  preparing 
for  his  long  contest  with  the  glittering  forms 
of  inane  phraseology'  which  had  usurjxd  the 
dominion  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  the 
cold  mockeries  of  scorn  with  which  their 
supremacy  was  defended.  By  those  the  | 
beauty  of  Ids  character  was  felt ; the  original  j 
cast  of  his  powers  was  aj)preciatcd  ; and  his 
peculiar  humour  was  detected  and  kindled 
into  fitful  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

lamb’s  LtTKRABT  KTrOKTS  AXO  rOBBWrOXDKXrK  WITH 
SOITIIEY.  I 

In  the  year  1798,  the  blank  verse  of  Lloyd 
and  I^amb,  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
volume  pub)iHhe<l  in  conjunction  with  Cole- 
ridge, was,  with  some  additions  by  Lloyd, 
published  in  a thin  duodecimo,  price  2s. 
under  the  title  of  “ Blank  Ven^e,  by  Charles 
Lltiyd  and  Cliarles  Ijamb.**  Tliis  unpre- 
tending l)ook  was  honoured  by  a brief  and 
scornful  notice  in  the  catalogue  of  “ The 
Monthly  Review,”  in  the  snmll  print  of 
which  the  works  of  the  poets  who  are  now 
recognised  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their 
age,  and  who  have  impre.'^sed  it  mo«t  deeply 


by  tlieir  genitis,  were  usually  named  to  be 
dismissed  with  a sneer.  After  a contemp- 
tuous notice  of  “The  Mournful  Muse”  of 
IJi»yd,  Lamb  receives  his  quiftus  in  a line  : — 

“ Mr.  Lamb,  the  joint  author  of  this  little 
volume,  seems  to  be  very  properly  associated 
with  his  plaintive  companion.”  * 

In  this  year  Lamb  composwl  his  prose 
tale,  “ Rosamund  Gray,**  and  published  it  in 
a volume  of  the  same  size  and  price  with  the 
last,  under  the  title  of  “ A Tale  of  Rosamund 
Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret,”  which, 
having  a semblance  of  story,  sold  much  ; 
better  than  his  p<»em8,  and  added  a few  | 
pr>unds  to  his  slender  income.  This  miniature  ! 
romance  is  unique  in  English  literature.  It 
bears  the  impress  of  a recent  perusal  of  “ The 
Man  of  Feeling,”  and  “ J ulia  de  Roubigne  ; *’ 
and  while  on  the  one  hiuid  it  wants  the 
graphic  force  an»l  delicate  touches  of  Mac- 
kenzie, it  is  informed  with  deeper  feeling  and 
breathes  a diviner  morality  than  the  most 
charming  of  his  tales.  Lamb  never  possesse<l 
the  faculty  of  constructing  a plot  either  for 
drama  or  novel;  and  while  he  luxuriaU'd  in 
the  humour  of  Smollett,  the  wit  of  Fielding, 
or  the  solemn  pathos  of  Richardson,  he  was 
not  amused,  but  perplexed,  by  the  attempt  j 
to  threa<l  the  windings  of  story  which  con- 
duct to  their  most  exquisite  passage.^  through  ^ 
the  maze  of  adventure.  In  this  tale,  nothing  i 
is  ma«le  out  with  distinctness,  except  the  | 
rustic  piety  and  grace  of  the  lovely  jprl 
and  her  venemble  grandmother,  which  are 
pictnretl  with  such  earnestness  and  simplicity 
as  might  Ix'seem  a fragment  of  the  book  of  ; 
Ruth.  The  v'illain  who  la^’s  waste  their 
humble  joys  is  a murky  phantom  without  \ 
individuality  ; the  events  are  ol»cure<l  by 
the  haze  of  sentiment  which  hovers  over  them ; : 
and  the  narrative  gives  way  to  the  reflections  i 
of  the  author,  who  is  mingled  with  the 
j>er80iis  of  the  tale  in  visionary  confusion, 
and  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a sweet  but 
disturbed  dream.  It  has  an  interest  now 
bt*yond  that  of  fiction  ; for  in  it  we  may  trace. 

“ as  in  a glass  darkly,”  the  characteristics  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  author,  at  a time  | 
when  a change  was  coming  upon  them. 
There  are  the  dainty  sense  of  beauty  just  j 
wejuied  from  its  j>alpable  object,  and  quiver- 
ing over  its  lost  images ; feeling  grown 

• Monibly  Review,  Sept.  170*. 
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retrospective  before  its  time,  and  tinging  all 
things  with  a strange  solemnity  ; hints  of 
that  craving  after  immediate  appliances 
which  might  give  impulse  to  a harassed  ' 
frame,  and  confidence  to  struggling  iancy,  | 
and  of  that  escape  from  the  pressure  of| 
agony  into  fantastic  mirth,  which  in  after  j 
life  made  Lamb  a problem  to  a stranger, 
while  they  endeared  him  a thousaml-fold  to 
those  who  really  knew  him.  While  the 
fulness  of  the  religious  sentiments,  and  the 
scriptural  cast  of  the  language,  still  partake 
of  his  early  manhood,  the  visit  of  the  narrator 
of  the  tale  to  the  churchyard  w'here  his 
parents  lie  buried,  after  his  neia'es  had  been 
strung  for  the  endeavour  by  wine  at  the 
village  inn,  and  the  half-frantic  jollity  of  his 
old  heart-broken  friend  (the  lover  of  the 
tale),  whom  he  met  there,  with  the  exquisite 
benignity  of  thought  breathing  through  the 
whole,  prophesy  the  delightful  peculiarities 
and  genial  frailties  of  an  after  day.  The 
reflections  he  makes  on  the  eulogistic  cha- 
racter of  all  the  inscriptions,  are  drawn  fn>m 
his  own  cliildhootl ; for  when  a very  little 
boy,  walking  with  his  sister  in  a churchyard, 
he  8u<ldeuly  asked  her,  **  J/dry,  where  do  the 
tmuyA/y  people  lie  f ” 

“Rosiunund  Gray”  remained  unreviewed 
till  August,  IbOO,  when  it  received  the 
following  notice  in  “The  Monthly  Review's”  , 
catalogue,  the  manufacturer  of  which  was 
probably  more  toleranl  of  heterodox  com-j 
position  in  prose  than  verse : — **  In  the 
perusal  of  this  pathetic  and  interestingstory, . 
the  reader  who  has  a mind  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing rational  and  moral  sentiment  w’ill  feel ! 
much  gratification.  Mr.  Lamb  has  here  | 
proved  himself  skilful  in  touching  the  nicest ; 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  in  affording  great 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  by  exhibiting 
events  and  situations  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a venter  less  conversant  with  the  springs  and 
energies  of  the  moral  would  make  a 

very  ‘ sorry  figure*  ” While  we  acknowledge 
this  scanty  praise  as  a redeeming  trait  in  the 
long  series  of  critical  abeurtlities,  we  cannot 
help  observing  how  curiously  misplaced  all 
the  laudatory  epithets  are  ; the  sentiment 
being  profound  and  true,  but  not  “ rational^ 
and  the  “springs  and  energies  of  the  moral 
sense”  being  substituted  for  a weakness 
which  had  a power  of  its  own  ! 

I^mb  was  introduced  by  Coleridge  to 


Southey  as  early  as  the  year  1795  ; but  no 
intimacy  ensueil  until  he  accompanied  Lloyd 
in  the  summer  of  1797  to  the  little  village  of 
Burton,  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire, 
where  Southey  was  then  residing,  and  where 
they  spent  a fortnight  as  the  jxieUs  guests. 
After  Coleridge's  departure  for  Germany,  in 
1798,  a coiTesjKUidence  began  between  Lamb 
and  Southey,  which  continued  through  that 
and  part  of  the  following  year  ; — Southey 
communicates  to  I^inb  his  Eclogues,  which 
he  was  then  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
Lamb  repaying  the  confidence  by  submitting 
the  products  of  his  own  leisure  hours  to  his 
genial  critic.  If  Southey  did  not,  in  all 
resj>ects,  compenaite  I>amb  for  the  absence 
of  his  earlier  friend,  ho  excited  in  him  a 
more  entire  and  active  intellectual  sympathy ; 
as  the  character  of  Southey’s  mind  bore 
more  resemblance  to  his  ow*n  than  that  of 
Coleridge.  In  purity  of  thought  j in  the 
love  of  the  minutest  vestige  of  antiquity  ; in 
a certain  primness  of  style  bounding  in  the 
rich  humour  which  threatened  to  overflow 
it ; they  were  nearly  akin  : both  alike 
reverenced  childhood,  ami  both  ha<l  pre- 
served its  best  attributes  unspotted  from  the 
world.  If  Lamb  bowed  to  the  genius  of 
Coleridge  with  a fonder  reverence,  he  felt 
more  at  home  with  Southey  ; and  although 
he  did  not  pour  out  the  inmost  secrets  of  his 
soul  in  his  letters  to  him  as  to  Coleridge,  he 
gave  more  scope  to  the  “ first  sprightly 
runnings”  of  his  humorous  fancy.  Here  is 
the  first  of  his  freaks  : — 


TO  MR.  .sorniET. 

“ My  tailor  has  brought  me  home  a new 
coat  lapelled,  with  a velvet  collar.  He 
assures  me  everybody  wears  velvet  collai-s 
now.  Some  are  lK>rn  fashionable,  some 
achieve  fashion,  and  others,  like  your  humble 
servant,  have  fashion  thrust  upon  them. 
The  rogue  has  been  making  inroads  hitherto 
by  modest  degrees,  foisting  upon  me  an 
additional  button,  recommending  gaiters,  but 
to  come  upon  me  thus  in  a full  tide  of  luxury, 
neither  becomes  him  as  a tailor  or  the  ninth 
of  a man.  My  meek  gentleman  was  robbed 
the  other  day,  coming  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  a one-horse  shay  from  Hampstead  ; 
the  villains  rifled  him  of  four  guineas,  some 
shillings  and  half-pence,  and  a bundle  of 
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I customers’  measures,  which  they  swore  were 
I bank-notes.  They  did  not  shoot  him,  and 
when  they  rode  off  he  oddrest  them  with 
' profound  gratitude,  making  a congee : 
‘Gentlemen,  I wish  you  good  night,  and  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you  that  you  have 
not  used  us  ill ! * And  this  is  the  cuckoo 
that  has  had  the  audacity  to  foist  upon  me 
ten  buttons  on  a side,  and  a black  velvet 
collar. — A cursed  ninth  of  a scoundrel ! 

“ When  you  write  to  Lloyd,  he  wishes  his 
Jacobin  correspondents  to  address  him  as 
J/r.  a L.’* 

The  following  letter — yet  richer  in  fun — , 
bears  date  Saturday,  July  28th,  1798.  In  j 
order  to  make  its  allusions  intelligible,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  Southey  was 
then  contemplating  a calendar  illustrative  of 
the  reiuarkable  days  of  the  year. 

TO  MR.  SOUTHEY. 

“July  2Rth,  1798. 

“lam  ashamed  that  I have  not  thanked 
you  before  this  for  the  ‘Joan  of  Arc,*  but  I 
i did  not  know  your  address,  and  it  did  not ' 
occur  to  me  to  write  through  Cottle.  The 
poem  delighted  me,  and  the  notes  amused 
me,  but  methinks  she  of  Neufchatel,  in  the 
print,  holds  her  sword  too  ‘ like  a dancer.*  I 
I sent  your  notice  to  Phillips,  particularly 
I requesting  an  immetliate  insertion,  but  1 
I suppose  it  came  too  late.  1 am  sometimes 
curiou.s  to  know  what  progress  you  make  in 
that  same  ‘ Calendar  :*  whether  you  insert  the 
nine  worthies  and  Whittington  ? what  you 
do  or  how  you  can  manage  when  two  Saints 
meet  and  quarrel  for  precedency  1 Martlemas, 
and  Candlemas,  and  Christmas,  are  glorious 
themes  for  a writer  like  you,  antiquity-bitten, 

I emit  with  the  love  of  l>oarB’  heads  and 
rosemary  ; but  how  you  can  ennoble  the 
1st  of  April  I know  not.  By  the  way  I had 
a thing  to  say,  but  a certain  bdsc  moilesty 
has  hitherto  prevented  me ; perhaps  I can 
best  communicate  my  wish  by  a hint., — my 
birth-day  is  on  the  10th  of  February,  New’ 
Style,  but  if  it  interferes  with  any  remarkable 
event,  why  rather  than  my  country  should 
lose  her  fame,  I care  not  if  I put  my  nativity 
‘‘  back  (deven  days.  Fme  family  patronage  for 
your  ‘ Calendar,’ if  that  old  la<ly  of  prolific 
memory  were  living,  who  lies  (or  lyes)  in 
some  church  in  London  (saints  forgive  me, 


but  I have  forgot  what  church),  attesting 
that  enormous  legend  of  as  many  children  as 
days  in  the  year.  I marvel  her  impudence 
did  not  grasp  at  a leap-year.  Three-hundred 
and  sixty-five  dedications,  and  all  in  a family 
— you  might  spit  in  spirit,  on  the  oneness  ot 
Maecenas’  patronage ! ' 

“Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  to  the  eternal 
regret  of  his  native  Devonshire,  emigrates  to 
Westphalia — ‘Poor  Lamb  (these  were  his 
last  words)  if  he  wants  any  knowledge^  he 

may  apply  to  me,* in  ordinary  cases  I ' 

thanked  him,  I have  an  ‘ Kncyclopedia*  at  I 
luuul,  but  on  such  an  occasion  as  going  over  ' 
to  a German  university,  I could  not  refrain 
from  sending  bim  the  following  propositions, 
to  be  by  him  defended  or  oppugned  (or  both) 
at  Leipsic  or  Gottingen. 

THESES  QU.«DAM  THEOLOOIC.C. 

I 

“ ‘ ^Vbether  God  loves  a lying  angel  better 
than  a true  man  ? ' , 

I 

It.  , 

“‘Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  co\dd 
knowingly  affirm  an  untruth,  and  whether, 

! if  he  could^  he  would  f * 

m. 

“‘Whether  honesty  be  an  angelic  virtue, 
or  not  rather  belonging  to  that  class  of  , 
qualities  which  the  schoolmen  term  “ virtutes  i 
minus  splendidse,  et  hominis  et  terne  nimis  ■ 
participes  ? **  * 

n-. 

“ ‘ Wljether  the  seraphim  ardentes  do  not 
manifest  their  gooilness  by  the  way  of  vision 
and  theory  ? and  whether  practice  be  not  a 
sub-celestial,  and  merely  human  virtue  ? ' I 

v. 

“ ‘ Wliether  the  higher  order  of  seraphim  | 
Ulumiuati  ever  »iuer  f * 

Tl. 

“ ‘ Whether  pure  intelligences  can  ?otv,  or 
whether  they  can  love  anything  besides  pure 
intellect  1 * 

I 

ni. 

“ ‘ ^\^lethGr  the  beatific  vision  be  anything  I 
more  or  less  tlmn  a perpetual  representment 
to  each  individual  angel  of  his  own  present 
attainments,  and  future  capabilities,  some-  i 
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thing  in  the  manner  of  mortal  looking' 
glasses  7* 

mi. 

"‘Whether  an  "immortal  and  amenable 
soul”  may  not  come  to  damMcl  ai  lasty  and 
the  man  never  euepect  it  beforehand  f * 

"Samuel  Taylor  hath  not  deigned  an 
answer ; was  it  impertinent  of  me  to  avail 
myself  of  that  offered  source  of  knowledge  7 

" Wishing  Madoc  may  be  bom  into  the 
world  with  as  s]>Iendid  promise  as  the  second 
birth,  or  purification,  of  the  Maid  of 
Neufchatel, — I remain  yours  sincerely, 

"C.'Lamb. 

" I hope  Edith  is  better ; my  kindest 
remembrances  to  her.  You  have  a good 
deal  of  trifling  to  forgive  in  this  letter.** 

The  two  next  letters  to  Southey  illustrate 
strikingly  the  restless  kindness  and  exquisite 
spirit  of  allowance  in  Lamb's  nature ; the 
first  on  earnest  pleading  for  a poor  fellow 
whose  distress  actually  haunted  him  ; the 
second  an  affecting  allusion  to  the  real  good- 
ness of  a wild  untoward  school-mate,  and 
fine  self-reproval  — In  this  instance  how 
unmerited ! 

TO  MR.  SOCTHET. 

“ Dear  Southey, — Your  friend  John  May 
has  formerly  made  kind  offers  to  Lloyd  of 
serving  me  in  the  India  House,  by  the  interest 
of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Baring.  It  is  not 
likely  that  I shall  ever  put  his  goodness  to 
the  test  on  my  own  account,  for  my  prospects 
are  very  comfortable.  But  1 know  a man,  a 
young  man,  whom  he  could  servo  through 
the  same  channel,  and,  I think,  would  be 
disposed  to  serve  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
his  case.  This  poor  fellow  (whom  I know 
just  enough  of  to  vouch  for  his  strict  integrity 
and  worth)  has  lost  two  or  three  employments 
from  illness,  which  he  cannot  regain ; be 
was  once  insane,  and,  from  the  distressful 
uncertainty  of  his  livelihood,  has  reason  to 
apprehend  a return  of  that  malady.  He  has 
been  for  some  time  dc{x^udent  on  a woman 
whose  ledger  he  formerly  was,  but  who  can 
ill  afford  to  maintain  him  ; and  I know  that 
on  Christmas  night  last  he  actually  walked 
about  the  streets  all  night,  rather  than 


accept  of  her  bed,  which  she  offered  him,  and  ^ 
offered  herself  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  ; and  , 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  severe  cold,  he  I 
Is  labouring  under  a bilious  disorder,  besides 
a depression  of  spirits,  which  incapacitates 
him  from  exertion  when  he  most  needs  it. 
For  God’s  sake,  Southey,  if  it  does  not  go  i 
against  you  to  ask  favours,  do  it  now  ; ask  it  ' 
as  for  me  ; but  do  not  do  a violence  to  your 
feelings,  because  he  does  not  know  of  this 
application,  and  will  suffer  no  disappoint- 
ment. AVhat  I meant  to  say  was  this, — | 
there  are  in  the  India  House  what  are  called  ^ 
extra  derke,  not  on  the  establishment,  like  me,  | 
but  employed  in  extra  business,  by-jobs ; \ 

these  get  about  6(V.  a year,  or  rather  more, 
but  never  rise  ; a director  can  put  in  at  any 
time  a young  man  in  this  office,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  considere<l  so  great  a favour  as 
making  an  established  clerk.  He  would 
think  himself  as  rich  as  an  emperor  if  he 
could  get  such  a certain  situation,  and  be  j 
relieved  from  those  disquietudes  which,  I do  | 
fear,  may  one  day  bring  l>ack  his  distemper. 

"You  know  John  May  better  than  I do, 
but  I know  enough  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
good  man  ; he  did  make  me  that  offer  I have 
mentioned,  but  you  wdll  perceive  that  such 
an  offer  cannot  authorise  me  in  applying  for 
another  person. 

" But  I cannot  help  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject,  for  the  young  man  is  perpetually 
before  my  eyes,  and  I shall  feel  it  a crime  not 
to  strain  all  my  petty  interest  to  do  him 
service,  though  I put  my  own  delicacy  to  the 
question  by  so  doing.  I have  made  one  other 
unsuccessful  attempt  already  ; at  all  events 
I will  thank  you  to  write,  for  I am  tormented 
with  anxiety.  “ C.  Lamb.” 

“ Dear  Southet,  ^ 

" Poor  Sam.  Le  Grice ! I am  afraid  the 
world,  and  the  camp,  and  the  university,  have 
spoilt  him  among  them.  ’Tis  certain  he  had 
at  one  time  a strong  capacity  of  turning  out 
something  better.  I knew  him,  and  that  not 
long  since,  when  he  had  a most  w'orm  heart. 

I am  ashamed  of  the  indifference  I have 
sometimes  felt  towards  him.  1 think  the 
devil  is  in  one’s  heart.  I am  under  obligations 
to  that  man  for  the  warmest  friendship,  and 
heartiest  sympathy,  even  for  an  agony  of 
sympathy  exprest  both  by  word,  and  deed. 
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and  teara  for  me,  when  I was  in  my  greatest  | 
distress.  But  I have  forgot  tliat ! as,  I fear,  j 
he  has  nigh  forgot  the  awful  scenes  which 
were  before  his  eyes  when  he  served  the 
office  of  a comforter  to  me.  No  service  w’as 
too  mean  or  troublesome  for  him  to  perform. ' 
1 can’t  think  what  but  the  devil,  ‘ that  old 
spider,’  could  have  suck’d  my  heart  so  dry 
of  its  sense  of  all  gratitude.  If  he  does  come 
in  your  way,  Southey,  fail  not  to  tell  him  that 
I i*etain  a most  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  old  friendliness,  and  an  earnest  wish  to 
resume  our  intercourse.  In  this  I am  serious, 

I cannot  recommend  him  to  your  society, 
because  I am  afraid  whether  he  be  quite 
worthy  of  it  But  1 have  no  right  to  dismiss 
him  from  my  reganl.  He  was  at  one  time,  | 
and  in  the  worst  of  times,  my  own  familiar  ■ 
friend,  and  great  comfort  to  me  then.  I have 
known  him  to  play  at  cards  witli  my  father,  | 
meal-times  excepted,  literally  all  day  long,  in  \ 
long  days  too,  to  save  me  from  being  teased  | 
by  the  old  man,  when  I was  not  able  to ; 
bear  it  ; 

“ God  bless  him  for  it,  and  God  bless  you, 
St>uthey.  “ C.  L”  [ 


TO  MR.  SOUTOET. 

**  I just  send  you  a few  rhymes  from  my 
play,  the  only  rliymes  in  it.  A forest-liver  ' 
giving  an  account  of  hU  amusements. 

* What  i*porta  have  vou  in  the  forest  f 
Not  many, — aome  few, — aa  tbun, 

To  aee  the  aun  to  bed,  and  ace  Idm  rlae,  | 

Like  aome  hot  amourlat  with  glowing  oyea, 

BurAttng  the  lasy  bonda  of  sleep  that  bound  him : 

With  all  hla  Urea  and  tmTrlUnir  ploriea  round  him  : 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  niftht-clouda  to  reat. 

Like  beauty  nratUng  in  a younfr  man’s  breast. 

And  all  the  winkintr  atars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admlrinft  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep : 

Sometimes  outstretch'd  in  very  idleness, 

Nouirht  doin^,  saying  little,  thinking  less,  | 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  d-mcers  upon  air,  ' 

Go  eddying  round  ; and  small  birds  how  they  fare. 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 

Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn  ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide,  | 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  bath  nought  beside 
To  answer  their  small  wants  ; 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  trooping  by, 

Then  pause,  and  gaze,  then  turn  they  know  not  why,  ' 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society ; 

To  mark  the  atrueture  of  a plant  or  tree  ; ' 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be  !*  &c.  Ac. 

“ I love  to  anticipate  charges  of  unorigin-  , 
ality:  the  first  line  is  almost  Shakspeare’s 

* To  have  my  love  to  Iwl  and  to  arise.* 

Mid*ummrr  yiyhi'$  I>ream. 


I^amb  now  heg.on  to  write  the  tragedy  of 
John  Woodvil.  His  admiration  of  the 
dramatists  of  Elizabeth’s  age  was  yet  }'oung, 
and  had  some  of  tlie  indiscretion  of  an  early 
love  ; but  there  was  nothing  affected  in  the . 
antique  cast  of  his  language,  or  the  frequent  - 
roughness  of  his  verse.  His  delicate  sense ! 
of  l>eauly  had  found  a congenial  organ  in  the 
style  which  he  tjisted  wuth  rapture ; anfl 
criticism  gave  him  little  encouragement  to| 
adapt  it  to  the  frigid  insipidities  of  the  time. 

My  tragedy,”  says  he  in  the  first  letter  to 
Southey,  which  alludes  to  the  play,  “will  be 
a metlley  (or  I intend  it  to  be  a medley)  of 
laughter  and  teal's,  prose  and  verse  ; and,  in 
some  plact^f,  rhyme ; songs,  wit,  pathos,  i 
Ifumour ; and,  if  possible,  sublimity  at 
least,  ’tis  not  a fault  in  roy  intention  if  it ; 
does  not  comprehend  most  of  these  discordant 
atoms — Heaven  .send  they  dance  not  the 
dance  of  death  ! ” In  another  letter  he  there 
introfJiices  the  delicious  rliymcd  po.ssage  in  i 
the  “ Foi*est  Scene,”  which  Godwin,  having  | 
accidentally  seen  quoted,  took  for  a choice  j 
fragment  of  an  old  dramatist,  and  went  to 
Liimb  to  as.sl8t  him  in  finding  the  author.  | 


“ I think  there  is  a sweetness  in  the  versi- 
fication not  unlike  some  rhymes  in  that 
exquisite  play,  and  the  last  line  but  three  U 
yours : I 

* An  eye  j 

That  met  the  gnxe,  or  turn’d  it  knew  not  why.*  | 

Jiosftm  un<tt  £pistlf. 

“I  shall  anticipate  all  my  play,  and  have 
nothing  to  show  you.  An  idea  for  Leviathan 
— Commentators  on  Job  have  been  puzzled 
to  find  out  a meaning  for  Leviathan, — ’tis  a I 
whale,  say  some  ; a crocodile,  s:iy  others. 

In  my  simple  conjecture,  Leviathan  is  neither  ’ 
more  nor  less  than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
for  the  time  l>eing.”  i 

* • ♦ • • 

Ho  seems  also  to  liave  sent  about  thU 
time  the  solemnly  fantastic  poem  of  the 
“ Witch,”  as  the  following  jiasoage  relates  to 
one  of  its  conceits : 

TO  MR.  80UTIIEY. 

“Your  recipe  for  a Turk’s  poison  is 
invaluable,  and  truly  Marlowish.  . . . 
Lloyd  objects  to  ‘ shutting  up  the  womb  of 
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hia  puree  ’ in  my  curee,  (which,  for  a Chris- 
tian witch  in  a Christian  country,  is  not  too 
mild,  I hope,)  do  you  object  ? I think  there 
is  a strangeuess  in  the  idea,  os  well  as 
* shaking  the  poor  like  snakes  from  his  door,* 
which  suits  the  speaker.  Witches  illustrate, 
as  fine  ladies  do,  from  their  own  familiar 
objects,  and  snakes  and  shutting  up  of 
wombs  are  in  their  way.  I don’t  know  that 
this  last  charge  has  been  before  brought 
against  ’em,  nor  either  the  sour  milk  or  the 
mandrake  babe  ; but  I affirm  these  be  things 
a witch  would  do  if  slie  could.” 

Here  is  a specimen  of  Lamb’s  criticism  on 
Southey's  poetical  communications 

TO  MR.  SOUTHRY. 

“ I have  read  your  Eclogue  repeatedly,  and 
cannot  call  it  bald,  or  without  interest ; the 
cast  of  it,  and  the  design,  are  completely 
original,  and  may  set  people  upon  thinking : 
it  U as  poetical  as  the  subject  requires,  which 
asks  no  poetry ; but  it  is  defective  iu  pathos. 
The  woman’s  own  story  is  the  tamest  jwirt  of 
it — I .should  like  you  to  remould  that — it  too 
much  resembles  the  young  maid's  history, 
l>oth  had  been  in  service.  Even  the  omission 
would  not  injure  the  poem  ; after  the  words 
^growing  wants,’  you  might,  not  uncon* 
nectedly,  introduce  * look  at  that  little  chub* 

I down  to  * welcome  one.’  And,  deculedly,  I 
I would  have  you  end  it  somehow  thus, 

* Give  them  at  Inut  thin  eTming  a frood  meal. 

[ Gieet  htr  monty. 

Now,  fare  thee  well : hereafter  you  ha%*e  taupht  me 

To  ^Tc  sad  meaning  to  the  TiUuge.bella,*  ac. 

which  would  leave  a stronger  impression,  (as 
I well  as  more  pleasingly  recall  the  beginning 
of  the  Eclogue,)  tliau  the  present  common- 
place reference  to  a better  world,  which  the 
woman  ‘ must  have  heard  at  church.*  I 
should  like  you  too  a good  deal  to  enlarge 
the  most  striking  part,  as  it  might  have  been, 
of  the  poem — * Is  it  idleness?’  &c.,  that 
afibnls  A goo<l  field  for  dwelling  on  sickness, 
and  inabilities,  and  old  ago.  And  you  might 
also  a good  deal  enrich  the  piece  with  a 
picture  of  a country  wedding;  the  woman 
might  very  well,  in  a transient  fit  of  oblivion, 
dwell  upon  the  ceremony  and  circumstances 
of  her  own  nuptials  six  years  ago,  the 
snuguess  of  the  bridegroom,  the  feustings, 


the  cheap  merriment,  the  welcomings,  and  | 
the  secret  envydngs  of  the  maidens — then  i 
dropping  all  this,  recur  to  her  present  lot. 

I do  not  know  that  I can  suggest  anything  | 
else,  or  that  I have  suggested  anything  new  i 
or  material.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  sec  some  | 
more  poetry,  though,  I fear,  your  trouble  in 
transcribing  will  be  greater  than  the  service  ^ 
my  remarks  may  do  them. 

“ Yours  affectionately,  “ C.  Lamb. 

“ I cut  my  letter  short  because  I am  called 
off  to  business.” 

The  following,  of  the  same  character,  is  ; 
further  interesting,  as  tracing  the  origin  of  I 
Ilia  “ Rosamund,”  and  exhibiting  his  young 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  English  drama,  so  i 
nobly  devcloi)ed  in  his  **  Sj>ecimens ; ” — i 

i 

TO  MR,  SOUTHEY.  I 

“ Dear  Southey,— I thank  you  heartily  for  | 
the  Eclogue  ; it  pleases  me  mightily,  ^ing 
so  full  of  picture-work  aud  circumstances. 

I find  no  fault  in  it,  unless  perhaps  that 
Joanna's  ruin  is  a catastrophe  too  trite ; and 
this  is  not  the  first  or  second  time  you  have 
clothed  your  indignation,  in  verse,  in  a tale 
of  ruined  innocence.  The  old  l.'wly,  spinning 
in  the  sun,  I hope  wouhl  not  disdain  to  claim 
some  kindred  with  old  Margaret.  I could 
almost  wLsh  you  to  vary  some  circumstfLUces 
in  the  conclusion.  A gentleman  seducer  hi4s  | 
so  often  been  describe<l  in  prose  and  veree ; 
what  if  you  hail  accomplished  Joanna's  ruin 
by  the  clumsy  arts  and  rustic  gifts  of  some 
country-fellow  ? 1 am  thinking,  I believe,  of 
the  song, 

' An  old  woman  clothed  in  grey, 

Whoao  daughter  wa»  charming  and  young, 

And  she  was  deluded  away 

By  Roger's  faliM!  flattering  tongue.* 

A Roger-I/>thario  would  be  a novel  character 
I think  you  might  paint  him  very  well.  You 
may  think  this  a very  silly  suggestion,  and 
so,  indeed,  it  is ; but,  in  gcwxl  truth,  nothing 
else  but  the  first  words  of  that  foolish  ballad 
|Hit  me  upon  scribbling  my  ‘ Rosamund.’ 
Hut  I thank  you  heartily  for  the  ])oem.  Not 
having  anything  of  my  own  to  send  you  in 
retum — though,  to  tell  truth,  I am  at  work 
upon  something,  wliich,  if  1 were  to  cut  away 
and  garble,  perha|>s  I might  send  you  an  I 
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1 extract  or  two  that  might  not  displease  you  ; | 
but  I will  not  do  that ; and  whether  it  will 
come  to  anything,  I know  not,  for  I am  as 
slow  as  a Fleming  pjunler  when  I comjX)8e 
anything — I will  crave  leave  to  put  down  a 
few  lines  of  old  Christopher  Mrirlow’s  j I 
take  them  from  his  tragetiy,  ‘The  Jew  of 
Malta.’  The  Jew  is  a himous  chantcter, 
quite  out  of  nature  ; but,  when  we  consider 
the  ternble  idea  our  8im|>le  ancestors  had  of 
a Jew,  not  more  to  be  discommended  for  a 
certain  discolouring  (I  think  Addison  calls 
it)  than  the  witches  and  fairies  of  Marlow’s 
mighty  succes.sor.  The  scene  is  l>etwixt , 
Barabas,  the  Jew,  and  Ithamore,  a Turkish 
captive,  exposed  to  sale  for  a slave. 

BARABAA. 

{A  precictu  ratral.) 

A*  for  TQTKclf,  I walk  abroeri  a^ight!i, 

And  kilt  rick  pt^iple  groaning  under  wbUs  : 

Sometimea  I go  about,  and  poUon  wells ; 

And  now  and  then,  to  cheri»b  Chrlutian  thieTen, 

I am  content  to  loee  «ame  of  mjr  crowaii, 
lliut  t may,  walking  in  my  gallery, 

See ’m  go  pinioned  along  by  my  door. 

Being  young,  I xtudied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  ItHlLm  : 

There  I enriched  the  priests  with  burials. 

And  always  kept  the  sexton's  anus  in  use 

With  digging  graves,  and  ringing  dead  men’s  knells ; 

And,  after  that,  was  I an  engineer, 

And  in  the  wars  ’twlxt  France  and  Germany 
Under  pretence  of  aenrlng  Charles  the  Fifth, 

Slew  friend  and  enemy  with  my  stratagems. 

Then  after  that  was  I on  usurer, 

And  with  extorting,  coxening,  forfeiting, 

And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokery, 

I fill'd  the  Jails  with  Irnnkrupts  in  a year. 

And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals. 

And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad  ; 

And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grief, 

; Pinning  upon  his  breast  a long  great  scroll, 

, How  I with  inter»t  had  tormented  him. 

; (Now  hear  Ithamore,  the  other  gentle 
I nature.) 

irnAMORB. 

I [A  comical  dog.) 

! Faith,  master,  and  1 bare  spent  my  time 
' In  setting  Christian  villages  on  fire, 

I Chaining  of  eunuchs,  binding  galley-slaves. 

One  time  I was  an  hostler  in  an  inn. 

And  in  the  night-time  secretly  would  I steal 
To  travellers’  chambers,  and  there  cut  their  throats. 
Once  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  pilgrims  knetl’d, 

I strewed  i»wdcr  on  the  marble  stones. 

And  therewithal  their  knees  would  rankle  so, 

That  1 have  laugh’d  a good  to  soo  the  cripplM 
Go  limping  home  to  Christendom  on  stilts. 

BARABAS. 

Why,  this  is  something — 

“There  is  a mixture  of  the  Uitlicroos  and 
the  terrible  in  these  liuoa,  brimful  of  genius 


and  antique  invention,  that  at  first  reminded  | 
me  of  your  old  description  of  cruelty  in  hell, 
which  was  in  the  true  Hogarthian  style.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  Marlow  was  author  of 
that  pretty  madrigal,  ‘ Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  Love,’  and  of  the  tragedy  of 
Eilwani  II.,  in  which  are  certain  linn 
une<)ualled  in  our  English  tongue.  Honest  j 
Walton  mentions  the  said  madrigal  under  , 
the  denomination  of  ‘ certain  smooth  verses 
made  long  since  by  Kit  Marlow.' 

“ I am  glad  you  have  p\it  me  on  the  scent 
after  old  Quarles.  If  I do  not  put  up  those 
eclogues,  and  that  shortly,  say  I am  no  true- 
nosed  hound.  I have  had  a letter  from 
Lloyd  ; the  yoimg  metaph)'sician  of  Cains  is 
well,  and  is  busy  recanting  the  new  heresy, 

I metaphysics,  for  the  old  dogma,  Greek.  My 
1 sister,  I thank  you,  is  quite  well.  i 

“ Youra  sincerely,  “ C.  L.vmb.” 

The  following  letters,  which  must  have 
I lieen  written  after  a short  interral,  show  a 
rapid  change  of  opinion,  ver)'  unusual  with 
Lamb  (who  stuck  to  his  favourite  books  as 
he  did  to  his  friends),  as  to  the  relative  | 
merits  of  the  “ Emblems  ’’  of  Wither  and  of  ' 
Quarles : I 

TO  MB.  SOCTHET.  ' 

“Oct.  isth,  1798. 

“ Dear  Southey, — I have  at  hast  been  so 
fortunate  ns  to  jiick  up  Witlier’s  Emblems 
for  you,  that  ‘ old  book  and  quaint,’  as  the  ' 
brief  author  of  Rosamund  Gray  hath  it ; it  I 
is  in  a moat  detestable  state  of  preservation,  ' 
•and  the  cuts  are  of  a fainter  impression  than 
1 have  seen.  Some  child,  the  curse  of  anti-  ! 
qimrics  and  bane  of  bibliopictU  rarities,  hath 
been  dabbling  in  seime  of  them  with  its  jwiiut 
and  dirty  fingers  ; .and,  in  particular,  hath  a 
little  sullied  the  author’s  own  portraiture, 
which  I think  a-aluable,  as  the  poem  that 
necompaiiies  it  is  no  common  one  ; this  last 
excepted,  the  Emblems  are  fiir  inferior  to 
old  Quarles.  I once  told  you  otherwise,  but  | 
I had  not  then  read  old  Q.  with  attention. 

I have  pickecl  up,  too,  another  copy  of 
Quarles  for  ninepeuce  ! ! ! O tem]x>ra  ! 0 ■ 
lectores  ! so  that  if  you  have  lost  or  parted 
with  your  own  copy,  say  so,  and  I can  furnish 
you,  for  you  prize  these  tilings  more  than  I 
do.  You  will  he  amused,  1 think,  with 
honest  Wither’s  ‘Supersedeas  to  all  them 
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whose  custom  it  is,  without  any  deserving,  j is  too  metnplij’s'cal,  and  your  taste  too 
to  importune  authors  to  give  unto  them  | correct ; at  least  I must  allege  something 
their  book.?.’  I am  sorry  ’tis  imperfect,  as  ' against  you  both,  to  excuse  my  own  dotage — 
the  lotteiy  iMi-ard  annexed  to  it  also  is.  j 

Methiuks  you  might  modernise  and  elegaiitise  " '“"ely  that  himivlf 

this  huperseiieas,  and  place  it  in  front  ofi 

your  Joan  of  Arc,  as  a gentle  hint  to  Messrs.  n,.t  y„„  elaborate  lieauties-vou 

Parke,  &c.  One  of  the  happiest  emblems, ' have  extractetl’em.  ‘The  Ancient 

and  comicalest  cuts,  is  the  owl  and  little  Marinere  ’ plays  more  tricks  with  the  mind 

* I than  that  last  jxiem,  which  is  yet  one  of  the 

Wishing  you  all  amusement,  which  your  ! I j 

true  ernblem-fancer  can  scarce  fail  to  find  in  before  I degenerate  into  abuse, 

even  bad  emblems,  I remain  your  caterer  to  ; j conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I am 
“C.LXMB.  I “Sincerely  yours, 

“ Love  and  respects  to  Edith.  I hope  she  ! 

U well.  IIow  doc«  your  Calendar  prosper 


TO  MR.  SOUTH KY. 

» Nov.  sth,  1798. 


you  will  dine  or  spend  any  time  with  me  in 

holdof“ tlm  lm^ty"QimZ  ! "«ly  city ; but 

dience  when  he  lectures  i 

these  parts. 

“ Love  and  respects  to  Eolith,  and  friendly 
remembrances  to  Cottle.” 


In  this  year,  Mr.  Cottle  proposed  to  publish 
an  annual  volume  of  fugitive  poetry  by 
various  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Annual 
Anthology to  which  Coleridge  and  Southey 
were  principal  contributors,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  the  following  year. 


old  Wither  ; Quarles  is  a wttier  writer,  but 
Wither  lays  more 
thinks  of  his  audience 
Wither  soliloquises  in  company  with  a full 
heart.  What  wretched  stuff  are  the  ‘ Divine 
Fancies  * of  Quarles  ! Religion  appears  to 
him  no  longer  valuable  than  it  funiislies 
matter  for  quibbles  and  riddles  ; he  tunis 
God's  grace  into  wantonness.  Wither  is  like 
an  old  friend,  whose  warm-heartedness  and 
estimable  qualities  make  us  wish  he  possessed 
more  genius,  but  at  the  same  time  make  us 
willing  to  <lisj>ense  with  that  want.  I always  i 


love  W,  ami  8ometin.ee  a.lmire  Q.  Still  tlmt ; To  this  little  work  I,amb  contributed  a short 
^rtrmt  |K>em  m a fine  one  ; mid  the  extract  | religious  cffu.,ion  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
from  Shepherds  Hunting  phaces  him  m a .il;,.;  q,,,,  the  World.”  Tlie 

starry  height  far  aWe  Quarles.  If  you  . following  letter  to  Southey  refers  to  this 
wrote  that  review  m ‘Cnt  Rev.,  I am  sony  | ^y  its  first  words,  “Mystery  of  God,” 
you  are  so  sparing  of  praise  to  the  ‘ Ancient  j „<,urs  to  the  rejected  sonnet  to  his 
Mnrmere ; -so  far  ^m  caUmg  it  as  you  : ,|,ter  ; and  aUudes  to  an  intention,  after- 
do,  with  some  wit,  but  more  severity,  ‘ A | ohanged,  of  entitling  the  proposed 


Dutch  Attempt,’  &c.,  I call  it  a right  English 
attempt,  and  a sueces-sful  one,  to  dethrone 
German  sublimity.  You  have  selected  a 
passage  fertile  in  unmeaning  miracles,  but 
have  passed  by  fifty  pasa.iges  as  miraculous 
as  the  miracles  they  celebr.ate.  I never  so 
deeply  felt  the  pathetic  as  in  that  IJaid, 

* A spring:  of  lore  jftwh'd  from  my  heart, 

And  1 blevA’d  them  uaaware— ' 

It  stung  me  into  high  pleasure  through 
aufferinga.  Lloyd  does  not  like  it ; his  head 


collection  Gleanings.” 

TO  MR.  SOUTHEY. 

“Nov.  28th,  1798. 

“ I can  have  no  objection  to  your  j>rinting 
‘ Mystery  of  God ' with  my  name,  and  all 
duo  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  and 
favour  of  the  communication  ; indeed,  'tis  a 
poem  that  can  dishonour  no  name.  Now, 
that  is  in  the  true  strain  of  modem  modesto> 

vanitos But  for  the  sonnet,  I heartily 

wish  it,  as  I thought  it  was,  dead  and 


**  I am  going  to  meet  Uoyd  at  Ware  on 

Satunlay,  to  return  on  Sumlay.  Have  you 

any  commands  or  commen«latious  to  the 

T r *1  1 -Ai  I nietaphysician  ? I shall  l>e  very  happy  if 

I perfectly  accord  with  your  opinion  of  | , * ..t  ^ ‘ 
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forgotten.  If  the  exact  ciroumstancea  un<ler 
which  I wrote  coiild  l>e  kuo^Mi  or  told,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  sonnet ; but,  to  an 
indifferent  and  stranger  reader,  it  must 
ap|>ear  a very  laid  tiling,  certainly  inailmiR' 
Bible  in  a compilation.  I wish  you  could 
affix  a different  name  to  the  volume  ; there 
is  a conU-mptible  Iwok,  a wretche4l  assort- 
ment of  vapid  feelings,  entitled  Prntt'g  Oltan- 
ing$^  which  hath  damne<l  and  impropriated 
the  title  f<ir  ever.  l*ray  think  of  some  other. 
The  gentleman  is  better  known  (better  had 
he  remained  unknown)  by  an  Otlo  to  Bene- 
volence, written  and  spoken  for  and  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Humane  Society,  who 
walk  in  procession  once  a-year,  with  all  the 
objects  of  their  charity  Ixjfore  them,  to  return 
GchI  thanks  for  giving  them  such  benevolent 
hearts.” 


At  this  time  Ijaml/s  most  intimate  asao- 
I ciates  were  Idoyd  and  Jem  White,  the  author 
I of  the  Falataff  Letters.  When  Lloyd  was  in 
j town,  he  and  White  loilged  in  the  Bame 
house,  and  were  fast  friends,  though  no  two 
I men  could  be  more  unlike,  Lloyd  liaving  no 
■ drollery  in  his  nature,  and  White  nothing 
I else.  **  You  will  eaail3'mulerstand,”  observes  ; 
I Mr.  Southey,  in  a letter  with  which  he 
1 favoured  the  publisher,  “ how  Lamb  could 
sympathise  with  both.” 

I The  literary  association  of  Lamb  with 
Coleridge  and  Southey  drew  down  upon  him 
the  hostility  of  the  young  aconiers  of  the 
“ Anti-tTaeobiu,”  who  luxuriating  in  boyish 
pride  and  aristocratic  jwtrouage,  tossed  the 
arrows  of  their  wit  against  all  charged  with 
innovation,  whether  in  politics  or  poetry, 
and  cared  little  whom  they  wounded.  No 
one  could  be  more  innocent  than  I^anib  of 
political  heresy ; no  one  more  strongly 
<»pposed  to  new  theories  in  morality,  which 
he  always  regarded  with  disgust ; and  yet 
he  not  only  shared  in  the  injustice  which 
accused  his  friends  of  the  last,  but  was  con- 
founded in  the  chaise  of  the  first, — his  only 
crime  being  that  he  had  published  a few 
poems  deeply  coloured  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, in  conjunction  with  two  other  men  of 
genius,  who  were  dazzled  by  the  glowing 
I phantoms  wliich  the  French  Revolution  had 
raise^l.  Tlio  very  first  number  of  the  “ Anti- 
I Jacobin  Atagazlne  an<l  Review  ” was  adonied 


by  a caricature  of  Gilray’s,  in  which  Cole- 
ri<lge  and  Southey  were  introduced  with 
asses*  heads,  and  Lloyd  and  Iiamb  as  toatl 
and  fn>g.  In  the  immlwr  for  July  aj>peared 
the  well-known  pf*em  of  the  “ New  Morality,” 
in  which  all  the  prominent  objecta  of  the  | 
hatre<l  of  these  champions  of  religion  and  | 
order  were  introduced  as  offering  homage  to 
Lejiaux,  a French  charlatan,  — of  whose 
existence  Lamb  had  never  even  heard. 

I 

“Couriers  and  SUr*,  wHUtion’*  hoRt,  | 

Tliou  Mumtntr  Cbronicle,  and  Momlns  Pcx«,  i 

Whether  ye  make  the  * Hiffhta  of  Man  * your  theme,  ' 
Vour  country  libel,  and  your  God  blaejiheme. 

Or  dirt  on  priratt  trortk  and  virtue  tkrotr^  \ 

Still  blaJiphemoue  or  bl<ickjpiard,  i>rai>ic  l.eiiaiix.  I 

And  ye  Are  other  vandcrin^r  barda,  that  moro 
In  sweet  accord  of  liarmony  and  lore, 

C d(ce  and  ft— th — y,  L-— d,  and  L — b and  Co., 

Tunc  all  your  myotic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux  ! *' 

Not  content  with  thus  confounding  persons 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  the  most 
various  characters  in  one  common  libtd,  the  j 
jiarty  rctiinied  to  the  charge  in  the  number 
for  Sej)tcmbcr,  and  thus  denounced  the 
young  poeta,  in  a yianxly  on  the  “ Ode 
! to  the  Passions,*’  under  the  title  of  “ The 
! Anarchists.” 

“Next  II— Ic — ft  Tow’d  In  doleful  tone. 

No  more  to  Are  a thanklw  : 

Oblivion  mark'd  his  labour*  for  her  own. 

Neglected  from  the  piw,  and  damn’d  upon 
the  eta^. 

See  ! faithful  to  their  miphty  dam, 

C d|fo,  8 — th — T,  L— d,  and  li — b 

In  splay  .foot  madrijfal^  of  lo'C, 

Soft  m««minR:  like  the  widow’d  dove. 

Pour,  sido-by..side,  their  sympothelic  note* ; 

Of  equal  rlKbU,  and  civic  feaata, 

Aud  tyrant  kinga,  and  knaviah  priesta. 

Swift  through  the  land  the  tuneful  ml^hief  Aonta. 

And  now  to  softer  strains  they  struck  the  1)tc, 

They  sung  the  beetle  or  the  mole, 

The  dying  kid,  or  aas'a  foal. 

By  cruel  man  permitted  to  expire.” 

Tliese  effusions  have  the  palliation  which 
the  excess  of  sportive  wit,  impelled  by  youth- 
ful spirits  anil  fostemi  hy  the  applause  of 
the  great,  brings  with  it ; hut  it  will  lie 
difficult  to  palliate  the  coarse  malignity  of  a 
passage  in  the  prose  department  of  the  same 
work,  in  which  tlie  writer  added  to  a state- 
ment that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  dishonoured  at 
Cambridge  for  preaching  Deism : “Since  then 
lie  h.as  left  his  native  country,  commenced 
citizen  of  the  world,  left  his  jioor  children 
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fathorle»8,  and  hU  wife  destitute.  Ex  hU 
diacf^  hia  frien<is  Lamb  an<l  Southey.”  It 
was  surely  rather  too  much  even  for  partisans, 
when  denouncing  their  political  op|>ouenta 
as  men  who  “ dirt  on  private  worth  ami ; 
virtue  threw,”  thus  to  slan<Ier  two  young ! 
men  of  the  most  exemplary  character — one,  j 
of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demea-  j 
nour  and  conduct — and  the  other,  i>ersevering 
in  a life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  chequered 
only  by  the  frailties  of  a sw’eet  nature,  which  ' 
endeared  him  even  to  those  who  were  not 
ailmitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appre- , 
ciate  the  touching  exiunple  of  his  severer 
virtues  I 

If  Lamb’s  acquaintance  with  Coleridge  and  | 
Southey  procure<l  for  him  the  scorn  of  the 
more  virulent  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  party,  he 
showed  by  his  intimacy  with  another  dis- 
tinguished object  of  their  animosity,  that  he 
w.'uj  not  solicitous  to  avert  it.  He  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  one  of  the  ; 
most  remarkable  iK*rsons  of  tliat  stirring 
time — the  author  of  “Caleb  Williams,”  and 
of  the  “ Political  Justice.”  The  first  meeting 
between  Lamb  and  Godwin  did  not  wear  a 
promising  aspect.  Lamb  grew  wanu  as  the 
ccmvi\iality  of  the  evening  ativanced,  ami 
indulged  in  some  freaks  of  humour  which 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  in  Godwm’s  philo- 
sophy ; and  the  philosopher,  forgetting  the  | 
equmdmity  with  which  he  usually  looked  on  ' 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  or  the  whist- 
table,  broke  into  an  allusion  to  Gilray’s 
caricature,  and  asked,  “ P»“ay,  Mr.  Lamb,  are 
you  toad  or  /roy  f ” Coleridge  was  appre- 
hensive of  a rupture  ; but  calling  the  next 
morning  on  Lamb,  he  found  Godwin  seated 
at  breakfast  with  him  ; and  an  interchange 
of  civilities  and  card-parties  w;us  established, 
which  lasted  through  the  Ule  of  Lamb,  whom 
Godwin  only  survived  a few  months.  Indif- 
ferent altogether  to  the  politics  of  the  age, 
Lamb  could  not  help  being  struck  with  pro- 
ductions of  its  new-born  energies,  so  remark- 
able as  the  works  and  the  character  of 
(lodwin.  He  seemed  to  realise  in  himself 
w hat  Wordsworth  long  afterwards  describetl, 
“ the  central  calm  at  the  heart  of  all  agita- 
tion.” Through  the  medium  of  his  mind  the 
stormy  convulsions  of  society  were  seen 
“silent  as  in  a picture.”  Paradoxes  the 
most  daring  wore  the  air  of  deliberate 
wisdom  as  he  pronounced  them.  He  foretold 


the  future  happiness  of  mankind,  not  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  j>oet,  but  wdth  the 
grave  and  passionless  voice  of  the  oracle. 
There  was  nothing  better  calculated  at  once 
to  feed  and  to  make  steady  the  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  patriots  than  the  high  sj)ecula- 
tiouH,  in  which  he  taught  them  to  engage  on 
the  nature  of  social  evils  and  the  great 
destiny  of  his  species.  No  one  would  have 
susjKJcted  the  author  of  those  wild  theories, 
which  sbirtled  the  wise  and  shocked  the 
prudent,  in  the  calm,  gentlemanly  i>er8on 
who  rai’ely  said  anything  above  the  most 
gentle  common-place,  and  took  intei*est  in 
little  beyond  the  w bist-t4ible.  His  peculiar 
opinioiLs  w’ere  entirely  subservient  to  bis  love 
of  letters.  He  thought  any  roan  who  had 
w'ritteii  a book  had  atbiined  a superiority 
over  his  fellows  which  placed  him  in  another 
class,  and  could  scarcely  understand  other 
distinctions.  Of  all  his  w'orks  Lunb  liked 
liis  “ Essay  on  Sepulchres  ” the  best — a short 
development  of  a scheme  for  preserving  in 
one  phice  the  memory  of  all  great  writers 
deceased,  and  assigning  to  each  his  pro{)er 
station,  — quite  chimerical  in  itself,  but 
accompanied  with  solemn  and  touching 
musings  on  life  and  death  and  fame,  embodied 
in  a style  of  singular  refinement  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 


[1799,  1600.] 

LKTTRIU  TO  SOUTURY,  COI.r.IUtKiB,  XAKNISO,  A5D 
WORtinWORTH. 

The  year  1799  found  Lamb  engaged  during 
his  leisure  hours  in  completing  lua  tragedy  of 
John  Wootlvil,  which  seems  to  have  been 
finished  about  Christmas,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Kemble.  Like  all  young  authors,  who 
are  fascinated  by  the  splendour  of  theatrical 
representation,  he  longed  to  see  his  conce|>- 
tious  embodied  on  the  stage,  and  to  receive 
his  immediate  reward  in  the  sympathy  of  a 
crowd  of  excited  spectators.  The  hope  was 
vain  ; — but  it  cheered  him  in  many  a lonely 
hour,  and  inspired  him  to  write  when 
exhausted  with  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  less  powerful  stimulus  of  the  press 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  rouse  him. 
In  the  mean  time  ho  continued  to  corres{>ond 
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\ritli  Mr.  Southey,  to  scud  him  portions  of 
his  play,  and  to  reciprocate  criticisms  with 
him.  The  fuUowinf;  three  letters,  addressed 
to  ^fr.  Southey  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
retjuire  no  commentary. 

TO  MU.  SOCTnET. 

“ Jan.  21rI,  1"90. 

“ I am  to  hlame  for  not  writing  to  you 
before  on  my  oirn  accourU  ; but  I know*  you 
can  dispense  with  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude or  I should  liave  tliiuiked  you  before  for 
all  May’s  kindness.*  lie  has  lUnsrally  supplied 
the  jierson  I spoke  to  you  of  with  money, 
and  had  procured  him  a situation  just  after 
himself  had  lighted  upon  a similar  one,  and 
engaged  too  far  to  recede.  But  May's  kind- 
ness was  the  sjime,  and  my  thanks  to  you  and 
him  are  the  same.  May  went  about  on  this 
busiiic^  as  if  it  had  l>een  his  own.  But  you 
knew  John  May  before  this,  so  I will  be 
silent. 

“I  shall  bo  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
when  convenient.  I do  not  know*  how  your 
Calendar  and  other  affairs  thrive  ; but  al>ove 
all,  I have  not  heard  a great  while  of  your 
Madoc — theoytM»wy«u»i.  I would  willingly 
send  you  Bomething  to  give  a value  to  this 
letter ; but  1 liave  only  one  slight  passage 
to  send  you,  scarce  worth  tlie  sending,  which 
I want  to  eilgc  in  somewhere  into  my  play, 
which,  by  the  way,  hath  not  received  the 
addition  of  ten  lines,  besides,  since  I saw  y<»u. 
A father,  oM  Walter  Wooilril,  (the  witch’s 
rnoTi^G^)  rehites  this  of  his  sun  John,  who 
‘fought  in  adverse  armies,*  being  a royalist, 
and  ids  father  a ]mrliameutary  man. 

* 1 saw  him  la  the  day  of  Worewter  fight, 

Wbith(*r  be  came  at  twice  seven  year*, 

Vnder  the  diHciplmc  of  the  Lord  Falkhind, 

(UiM  uncle  by  the  mother's  side. 

Who  gave  bis  youthful  politics  a bent 

Quite /rom  the  principles  of  his  father's  bouse  ;) 

There  did  t see  Ibis  valiant  Lamb  of  Mars, 

This  sprig  of  honour,  this  unbearded  John, 

This  veteran  in  green  years,  this  sprout,  this  Woodril, 
(With  dreadless  ease  guiding  a flre.hot  steed. 

Which  H-em'd  to  scorn  the  manage  of  a boy,J 
Prick  forth  with  such  a mirth  into  the  field, 

To  mingle  rivalship  and  acts  of  war 
Even  with  the  sinewy  masters  of  the  art, — 

You  would  have  thought  the  work  of  blood  had  been 
A play.gamc  merely,  and  the  rabid  Mars 
Had  put  bis  harmful  hostile  nature  off. 

To  instruct  raw  youth  in  image*  of  war. 

And  practice  of  the  uordged  players’  foils. 

The  rough  fanatic  and  blood-practised  soldiery 


* t>ee  ante,  p.  81. 


Seeing  such  hope  and  virtue  in  the  boy, 

Disclosed  their  ranks  to  let  him  t«ss  unhurt, 

. Cheeking  their  swords'  uncivil  injuries. 

As  loth  to  mar  that  curious  workmanship 
' Of  Valour's  beauty  pourtray'd  in  his  face.* 

j “ Lloyd  objects  to  ‘ pourtrayed  in  his  face,' 
do  you  ? I like  the  line. 

^ “ I shall  clap  this  in  somewhere.  I think 

there  is  a spirit  through  the  lines  ; perhaps 
! the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  owe  their  origin  to 
Shakspeare,  though  no  image  is  borrowed. 

He  says  in  litiury  the  Fourth — 

* This  infant  Hotspur, 

Mars  in  swathing  clothe*.' 

But  pray  <!id  I/)rtl  Falkland  die  Iteforc 
Worcester  fight  ? In  that  case  I must  make 
bold  to  tmelify  some  other  nobleman. 

“ Kind  love  and  resj>ecta  to  Edith. 

“ C.  Lamb.** 

TO  Mil.  SOUTHEY. 

“March  15th,  1799. 

“ Dear  Southey, — I have  received  your 
little  volume,  for  which  I thank  you,  though 
I do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  sort  of  inter- 
course, where  the  presents  are  all  on  one  side, 
I have  read  the  last  Eclogtie  again  with 
great  jvleasure.  It  hath  gained  considerably 
by  abridgment,  and  now  I think  it  wants 
nothing  but  enlargement  You  will  call  tliis 
one  of  tyrant  Procrustes*  criticisms,  to  cut 
and  ])ull  so  to  his  own  standard  ; but  the 
old  latly  is  so  great  a favourite  with  me,  I 
want  to  hear  more  of  her  ; and  of  ‘ Joanna’ 
you  have  given  us  still  less.  But  the  picture 
of  the  rustic's  leaning  over  the  briilge,  laid 
the  old  lady  travelling  abroad  on  summer 
evening  to  see  her  garden  watered,  are 
images  so  new  and  true,  that  I decidedly 
prefer  this  ‘ Huin’fl  Cottage*  to  any  poem  iu 
the  book.  Indeed  I think  it  the  only  one 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  your  * Ilymn 
to  the  Penates,’  in  a fonner  volume. 

“ I comjxire  dissimilar  things,  as  one  would 
a rose  and  a star,  for  the  pleasure  they  give 
us,  or  as  a child  soon  learns  to  choose  Ivetweon 
a cake  and  a rattle  ; for  dissimiLars  have 
mostly  some  points  of  comparison.  The  next 
best  poem,  I think,  is  the  first  Eclogue  ; *tLs 
very  complete,  and  abounding  in  little  pic- 
tures and  realities.  The  remainder  Eclogues, 
excepting  only  the  ‘ Funeral,’  1 do  not  greatly 
admire.  I miss  one.  which  had  at  least  as 
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good  a title  to  publication  a.s  the  ‘Witch,’ 
or  the  ‘ Sailor’s  Mother.*  You  call'd  it  the 
'Last  of  the  Family.*  The  ‘Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley  * comes  next ; in  some  humours  I 
would  give  it  the  pi'cference  above  any.  But 
who  the  deNdl  is  Matthew  of  Westminster  ? 
You  arc  as  familiar  with  these  antiquate^l 
monastics,  as  Sw'edenborg,  or,  as  his  followers 
affect  to  call  him,  the  Baron,  wdth  his  in- 
^nsibl(».  But  you  have  raiiM*d  a very  comic 
effect  out  of  the  true  narrative  of  Matthew  of 
We.stminster.  'Tis  surpri.sing  with  how  little 
addition  you  have  been  able  to  convert,  with 
so  little  alteration,  his  incidents,  meant  for 
terror,  into  circumstances  and  food  for  the 
spleen.  l*lie  Parody  is  not  so  successful ; it 
lias  one  famous  line,  indeed,  which  conveys 
the  finest  death-bed  image  I ever  met  with: 

•The  doctor  whisper’d  the  nurse,  and  the  lurgeon  knew 
what  he  said.' 

But  the  offering  the  bride  three  times  bears 
not  the  slightest  analogy  or  proportion  to  the 
fiendish  noises  three  times  heard  ! In  ‘ Jas- 
par,*  the  circumstance  of  the  great  light  is 
very  affecting.  But  I had  heard  you  mention 
it  before.  The  ‘Rose*  is  the  only  insipid 
piece  in  the  volume  ; it  hath  neither  thorns 
nor  sweetness  ; and,  besides,  sets  all  chrono- 
logy and  probability  at  defiance. 

“‘Cousin  Margaret,*  you  know,  I like. 
The  allusions  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  arc 
particularly  happy,  and  harmonise  tacitly 
ami  delicately  with  old  cousins  and  aunts.  To 
familiar  faces  w'e  do  as.«R>ciat4)  fiuuiliar  scenes, 
and  accustomed  objects ; but  what  hath 
Apollidou  and  his  sea-nymphs  to  do  in  these 
affairs?  Aix>llyon  I could  have  borne,  though 
he  stands  for  the  devil,  but  who  is  Apollidon? 
I think  you  are  too  apt  to  conclude  faintly, 
with  some  cohl  im)ral,  as  in  the  end  of  the 
poem  called  ‘ The  Victory  * — 

'Be  thou  her  comforter,  who  art  the  widow’n  friend;' 

a single  common-place  line  of  comfort,  which 
Ijears  no  proportion  in  w’eight  or  uuml>er  to 
the  many  lines  which  de.scril)e  suffering. 
Tills  is  to  convert  religion  into  mediocre 
feeliogH,  which  should  bum,  and  glow,  ami 
tremble.  A moral  should  be  wrought  into 
the  bixly  and  soul,  the  matter  and  tendency 
of  a poem,  not  tagged  to  the  end,  like  a ‘God 
send  the  good  ship  into  harbour,’  at  the  con- 


clusion of  our  bills  of  lading.  The  finishing 
of  the  ‘Sailor*  is  also  imperfect.  Any  dis- 
senting mini.ster  may  say  and  do  as  much. 

“These  remark.^,  I know,  are  crude  and 
unwrought,  but  I do  not  lay  claim  to  much 
accurate  thinking.  I never  judge  sptem- 
wise  of  things,  but  fasten  upon  jiarticulars. 
After  all,  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  hook 
that  I must,  for  time,  leave  unmtntio^udy  to 
deseiwe  my  thanks  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  friendly  remembrances  implied  in 
the  gift.  I again  return  you  my  thanks. 

“ Pray  present  my  love  to  Edith. 

“C.  L.” 


TO  MR.  SOmiKT. 

"March  20th,  J799. 

“ I am  hugely  pleased  with  your  ‘Spider,* 
‘your  oM  freemason,*  as  yon  call  him.  The 
three  first  stanzas  ai'e  delicious  ; they  seem 
to  me  a compound  of  Burns  and  Old  Quarles, 
tho.se  kind  of  home-strokes,  where  more  is 
! felt  than  strikes  the  car;  atci'seness,  a jocular 
j patlios,  which  makes  one  feel  in  laughter. 

I The  measure,  too,  is  novel  and  pleasing.  I 
j could  almost  wonder,  Rob.  Burns,  in  his  life- 
time never  stumbled  upon  it.  The  fourth 
; stanza  is  leas  striking,  a.s  l>eing  less  original, 
j The  fifth  falls  off.  It  has  no  felicity  of 
■ phrase,  no  old-fiushioued  plintse  or  feeling. 

I 

I * Young  hope*,  and  love’*  delightful  dreams’ 

savour  neither  of  Buni.s  nor  Quarles  ; they 
j seem  more  like  shreds  of  many  a motlem 
sentimental  sonnet.  The  last  stanza  hath 
nothing  striking  in  it,  if  I except  the  two 
concluding  lines,  which  are  Burns  all  over. 
I wish,  if  you  concur  with  me,  these  things 
I could  be  looketl  to.  I am  sure  this  is  a kind 
of  writing,  which  comes  ten-fold  better 
, recommended  to  the  heart,  comes  there  more 
: like  a neighbour  or  familiar,  than  thousands 
I of  Hamnels  and  Zillahs  and  Madtdons.  I 
! beg  you  will  send  me  the  * Holly-tree,*  if  it 
at  all  resemble  this,  for  it  must  please  me. 
I have  never  seen  it.  I love  this  sort  of 
poems,  that  open  a new  intercourse  with  the 
most  despised  of  the  animal  and  insect  race. 
I think  this  vein  may  be  further  opene<l. 
Peter  Pindar  hath  very  prettily  apostro- 
! phi.seil  a fly  ; Bums  hath  his  mouse  and  his 
louse  ; Coleridge  less  successfully  hath  made 
, overtures  of  intimacy  to  a jackass,  therein 
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only  following  at  unrescmbltng  distance, 
Steme  and  greater  Cervantes.  Besides  these,  1 
I know  of  no  other  examples  of  breaking 
dowTi  the  partition  between  us  and  our  ‘poor 
earth-born  companions.*  It  is  sometimes , 
revolting  to  be  put  in  a track  of  feeling  by 
other  people,  not  one’s  own  immediate 
thoughts,  else  I would  persuade  you,  if  I 
could  (1  am  in  earnest),  to  commence  a seriM 
of  the.se  animal  )>oem8,  whicli  might  have  a 
tendency  to  rescue  some  poor  creatures  fi’om 
the  antipathy  of  mankind.  8<.>me  thoughts 
come  across  me  ; — for  instance — to  a rat,  to 
a toad,  to  a cockchafer,  to  a mole — people 
bake  moles  alive  by  a slow  oven-fire  to  cure 
consumption — rats  are,  indeetl,  the  most 
despise<l  and  contcmjHible  parts  of  God’s 
earth.  I killed  a rat  the  other  day  by 
jmnehing  him  to  pieces,  and  feel  a weight  of 
blood  u|)on  me  to  this  hour.  Toads  you 
know  are  made  to  fly,  and  tumble  down  and 
cru.sh  all  to  pieces.  Cockchafers  are  old 
sport ; then  again  to  a worm,  with  an  ajK>s- 
tro])he  to  anglers,  those  patient  tyi-ants,  meek 
inflictors  of  pangs  intolerable,  cool  devils  ; to  I 
an  owl ; to  all  snakes,  with  an  apology  for 
their  poison ; to  a cat  in  boots  or  bladders. 
Your  fancy,  if  it  takes  a fancy  to  these 
hints,  will  suggest  many  more.  A series  of  | 
such  poems,  sup{x>sc  them  accomf»anied  ^Hth 
plates  descriptive  of  animal  torments,  cook.s  i 
roasting  loksters,  fishmongers  crimping 
skates,  &c.,  &c.  would  take  excessively.  I 
will  willingly  enter  into  a partnershij)  in  the 
j)lan  with  you  : I think  my  heart  and  soul 
Would  go  with  it  too— at  least,  give  it  a 
tliought.  My  plan  is  hut  this  minute  come 
into  my  head  ; -but  it  strikes  me  instan- 
taneously as  something  new,  g<x>d,  and  useful, 
full  of  pleasure,  and  full  of  moral.  If  old 
Quarles  and  Wither  could  live  again,  we 
would  invite  them  into  our  finu.  Burns  hath 
done  his  j>art.” 


In  the  summer  I^nib  revisite<l  the  scenes 
in  liertfonlshire,  where,  in  his  grandmother’s 
time,  he  had  sj>ent  so  many  happy  liolidaya. 
In  the  following  lett<T,  he  just  hints  at 
feelings  which,  many  years  after,  he  so  beau- 
tifully developed  in  those  e^eiys  of  ‘ Elia,’— 
‘ Bhikesmoor,*  and  ‘ Mackery  End.’ 


TO  MR.  BOrTIIET. 

“Oct.  Slrt,  1799. 

“ Dear  Southey, — I have  but  just  got  your 
letter,  being  retiime<l  from  Herts,  where  I 
have  passed  a few  red-letter  days  with  much 
jdeasure.  I would  describe  the  county  to, 
you,  as  you  have  done  by  Devonshire,  but 
alas ! I am  a poor  pen  at  that  same.  I could 
tell  you  of  an  old  house  with  a tapestry  l»ed- 
room,  the  * Ju<lgraent  of  Solomon  * composing 
one  paiinel,  and  ‘Act«?on  spying  Diana  naked’ 
the  other.  1 could  tell  of  an  old  marble  hall, 
with  Hogarth’s  prints,  and  the  Koman 
CiBsars  in  marble  hung  round.  I could  tell 
of  a and  of  a rillage  church,  and 

where  the  Isjiies  of  my  honoured  grandam 
lie  ; hut  there  are  feelings  which  refuse  to  l»e 
translated,  sulky  aborigines,  which  will  not 
be  naturalised  in  another  soil.  Of  this  nature 
are  old  family  faces,  and  scenes  of  infancy. 

“ I have  given  your  address,  and  the  books 
you  w’ant,  to  the  Arch’s  ; they  will  send 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  get  them,  but  they 
do  not  seem  quite  familiar  to  their  names. 
I shall  have  nothing  to  commnnicate,  I fear, 
to  the  Antholog}'.  You  shall  have  some 
fragments  of  my  play,  if  you  desire  them,  hut 
I think  I had  nither  print  it  whole.  Have 
you  seen  it,  or  shall  1 lend  you  a copy  ? I 
want  your  opinion  of  it. 

“ 1 mtist  gel  to  business,  so  farewell ; my 
kind  remembninces  to  Edith.  “ C.  L.” 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Lamb's  choice 
list  of  friends  receive<l  a most  important 
a^hlition  in  Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  then  a 
mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge  ; of  whom 
he  became  a frequent  corresjKUident,  and  to 
w horn  he  remained  strongly  attached  through 
life.  Lloyd  had  become  a graduate  of  the 
university,  and  to  his  introduction  I Amb  was 
indebted  for  Manning’s  friendsliip.  The 
follow’ing  letters  will  show  how  earnestly, 
yet  how  modestly,  l^amb  sought  it. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“Dee.  1799. 

“ Dear  Manning, — The  particular  kindness, 
even  up  to  a degree  of  attachment,  which  I 
have  ex|x?rieuced  from  you,  seems  to  claim 
some  distinct  acknowledgment  on  my  part 
I could  not  content  myself  with  a bare 
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remembrance  to  you,  conveyed  in  some  letter 
to  Lloyd. 

“ Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  if  I occasion- 
ally recruit  your  memory  of  me,  which  must 
else  soon  fa<le,  if  you  consider  the  brief  inter- 
course we  have  had.  I am  not  likely  to 
prove  a troublesome  correspondent  My 
scribbling  days  are  past.  I sliall  have  no 
sentiments  to  communicate,  but  as  they 
spring  up  from  some  living  and  w'orthy 
occasion. 

“ I look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
performance  of  your  promise,  that  wo  should 
meet  in  London  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  century  must  needs  commence  auspi- 
ciously for  me,  that  brings  with  it  Manning's 
friendship,  as  an  earnest  of  its  after  gifts, 

“I  should  have  written  before,  but  fora 
troublesome  infiamiuation  in  one  of  iny  eyes, 
brought  on  by  night  travelling  with  the 
coach  windows  sometimes  up. 

“ What  more  I have  to  say  shall  be  reserved 
for  a letter  to  Lloyd.  I must  not  prove 
tedious  to  you  in  my  first  outset,  lest  I should 
affright  you  by  my  ill-judged  loquacity. 

“ I am,  yours  most  sincerely, 

«C.  Lamb.” 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ Dec.  2Bth,  1799. 

“ Dear  Manning, — Ilavdng  suspended  my 
correspondence  a decent  inten'al,  as  knowing 
that  even  good  things  may  be  taken  to  satiety, 
a wish  cannot  but  recur  to  learn  whether 
you  be  still  well  and  happy.  Do  all  tilings 
continue  in  the  state  I left  them  in  Cam- 
bridge ? 

“ Do  your  night  parties  still  flourish  ? and 
do  you  continue  to  bewilder  your  couipany, 
with  your  thousand  faces,  running  down 
through  all  the  keys  of  idiotiam  (like  Lloytl 
over  his  perpetual  har|wichord),  from  the  i 
smile  and  the  glimmer  of  half-sense  and 
quarter-sense,  to  the  grin  and  hanging  Up  of 
Betty  Foy’s  own  Johnny  ? And  does  the 
face -dissolving  curfew  sound  at  twelve? 
How  unlike  the  great  originals  were  your 
petty  terrors  in  the  postscript,  not  fearful 
enough  to  make  a fairy  shudder,  or  a Lilli- 
putian tine  lady,  eight  mouths  full  of  child, 
miscarry.  Yet  one  of  them,  which  had  more 
beast  than  the  rest,  I thought  faintly  resem- 
bled o7ie  of  your  brutifications.  But,  seriously, 
I long  to  see  your  own  honest  Manning-face 


again.  I did  not  mean  a pun, — your  marCs 
face,  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  I know  your 
wicked  will  to  pun.  I cannot  now  write  to 
Lloyd  and  you  too,  so  you  must  convey  as 
much  interesting  inteUigence  as  this  may 
contain  or  be  thought  to  contain,  to  him  and 
Sophia,  with  my  dearest  love  and  remem- 
brances. 

“ By  the  by,  I think  you  and  Sopliia  both 
incorrect  with  regard  to  the  of  the 
Allowing  your  objection  (which  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  pride  may  be,  and  is  in  real  life  often, 
cured  by  mi.sfortunes  not  directly  originating 
from  its  own  acts,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  will  tell 
you  a naughty  desire  is  sometimes  seut  to 
cure  it.  I know  you  read  these  practical 
divhi^s) — hut  allowing  your  objection,  does 
not  the  betraying  of  his  father’s  secret 
directly  spring  from  pride  ? — from  the  pride 
of  wine  and  a full  heart,  and  a proud  over- 
stepping of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
and  contempt  of  the  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  are  not  to  bind  superior  souls — *as 
trust  in  the  matter  of  secrets  all  ties  of  biood,  &c. 
&c.,  keeping  of  promisesj  the  feeble  mind’s 
religion,  binding  our  tnortiitu/  knoadedge  to 
the  performance  of  what  last  nighCs  ignorance 
spake  ’ — does  ho  not  prate,  that  HJretit  Spirits* 
must  do  more  than  die  for  their  friend-does 
not  the  pride  of  wine  incite  him  to  display 
some  evidence  of  friendship,  which  its  own 
irregularity  shall  make  great  ? This  I know, 
that  I meant  his  punishment  not  alone  to  be 
a cure  for  his  daily  and  habitual  pride,  but 
the  direct  consequence  and  appro]>riato 
punishment  of  a |>articular  act  of  pride. 

“ If  you  do  not  understand  it  so,  it  is  my 
fault  ill  not  explaining  my  meaning.  ! 

“ I have  not  seen  (’oleridge  since,  and 
scarcely  expect  to  see  him, — perhaps  he  has  i 
been  at  Cambridge.  ’ 

“Need  I turn  over  to  blot  a fresh  clean  j 
half-sheet  ? merely  to  say,  what  I hojie  you  | 
are  sure  of  without  my  repeating  it,  that  I | 
would  have  you  consider  me,  dear  Manning, 

“ Your  sincere  friend,  “ C.  Lamb.” 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1800),  Lamb, 
with  his  sister,  removed  to  Chapel-street, 
Pentonvillo.  In  the  summer  he  visited 
Coleridge,  at  Stowey,  and  spent  a few 

• It  had  been  proposed  to  entiUe  John  Woodril  j 
“ Pride’*  Cure.” 
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j delightful  holitlaya  io  his  society  an<l  that 

I of  Wordsworth,  who  then  resided  in  the 
nei^rhbourhood.  Tins  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Ijamb  hail  enjoyed  of  sccinj^  much  of  j 
the  poet,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a ; 
beneficial  and  lasting  influence  on  the  litera-. 
tnre  and  moral  sense  of  the  op<*uing  century. 
At  this  time  Tifimh  was  saircely  pn*pore<l  to  | 
sympathise  with  the  naked  simplicity  of  tlie 
“Lyrical  Ballads,”  which  Wortlsworth  was 
preparing  for  the  press.  The  “ rich  conceits  ” 
of  the  writers  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  had  been 
blended  with  his  first  love  of  poetry,  and  he  , 
could  not  at  once  acknowledge  the  serene 
beauty  of  a style,  in  which  language  was 
only  the  stainless  mirror  of  thouglit,  and 
wliich  sought  no  aid  either  from  the  grandeur  ' 
of  artificial  life  or  the  pomp  of  words.  In  j 
after  da)*s  he  was  among  the  most  earnest  of  | 
this  great  poet’s  ailmirei-s,  and  rejoiced  as  he  ^ 
found  the  scoffers  who  8iieere<l  at  his  Ixdd 
experiment  gradually  owniiighis  power.  IIow 
he  felt  when  the  little  golden  opportunity  of 
conversation  with  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge had  pa.ssed  will  appear  from  the 
following  letter,  which  seems  to  Iiave  l>een 
addressed  to  Coleridge  shortly  after  his 
return  to  London.  j 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOE. 

“lam  scarcely  yet  so  reconcile*!  to  the 
loss  of  you,  or  so  .subsi<led  into  my  wonted 
unifomuty  of  feeling,  as  to  sit  calmly  down 
to  think  of  you  and  write  to  you.  But  I 
reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  those  few 
and  pleasant  holidays  shall  not  have  been ' 
8|)CDt  in  vain.  I feel  improvement  in  the ; 
recollection  of  many  a casual  conversation. 
The  uames  of  Tom  Poole,  of  Wonlsworth  I 
and  hi.s  good  sister,  with  thine  ami  Sarah's,  | 
are  become  ‘ familiar  in  my  mouth  as  house- ! 
hold  words.*  You  would  make  me  very  i 
happy,  if  you  think  W.  ha.s  no  objection,  by  ! 
transcribing  for  me  that  inscription  of  Ids. 

I have  some  scattered  sentences  ever  floating 
on  my  memory,  teasing  mo  that  I cannot 
remember  more  of  it.  You  may 'believe  I 
will  make  no  improj)er  use  of  it.  Believe ! 
me  I can  tliink  now  of  many  subjects  on 
which  I had  planned  gaining  information 

1 from  you ; hut  I forgot  my  ‘ tixsasure’s 
worth  ’ while  I possesaetl  it.  Yruir  leg  is 
now  become  to  me  a matter  of  much  more 
importance — and  many  a little  thing,  which  , 


COLERIDGE. 

wlieii  I was  present  with  you  seemed  scarce 
to  indent  my  notice,  now  presses  painfully 
on  my  remembrance.  la  the  Patriot  come 
yet  ? Are  Wordsworth  ami  his  sister  gone 
yet  ? I wa.s  looking  out  for  .John  Thelw.'Ul  I 
all  the  way  from  Bridgewater,  and  had  I met 
him,  I tliink  it  would  liave  moved  almost  me 
to  tears.  You  will  oblige  me  too  by  sending 
me  my  gre.at-coat,  which  I left  behind  in 
the  oblivious  state  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
at  parting  — is  it  not  ridiculous  that  I 
sometimes  envy  tliat  great-coat  lingering 
so  cunningly  behind  ! — at  present  I have 
none — so  send  it  me  by  a Stowey  waggon,  if 
there  be  such  a thing,  directing  for  C.  L,  i 
No.  4f),  C'hapel-street,  Pentonville,  near 
I/ondon.  But  above  all,  that  Inscription  I 
—it  will  recall  to  me  the  tones  of  all  your 
voices — and  with  them  many  a remembered 
kindness  to  one  wlio  could  and  can  repay  , 
you  ail  only  by  the  silence  of  a grateful 
heart.  I could  not  talk  much,  while  I was 
with  you,  but  my  silent^  was  not  sullenness, 
nor  I hope  from  any  baxl  motive ; but,  in  ( 
truth,  disuse  has  made  me  awkward  at  it. 

1 know'  I behaved  myself,  particularly  at 
Tom  Poole’s,  find  at  Cruikshnnk’s,  most  like  i 
a sulky  chiM  ; but  company  and  converse 
are  strange  to  me.  It  was  kind  in  you  all  to 
endure  me  as  you  did. 

“ Are  you  an»l  your  dear  Sarah — to  me 
also  very  dear,  because  very  kind — agreed 
yet  alxjut  the  management  of  little  ILartley  ? 
and  how  go  on  the  little  rogue’s  teeth  ? 1 
will  see  White  to-morrow,  and  he  shall  send 
you  information  on  that  matter  ; but  as 
jjcrliaps  I can  do  it  as  well  after  talking  with 
him,  1 will  keep  this  letter  open. 

“ My  love  and  tlianks  to  you  and  all  of  you. 

“ C.  L." 

**  Wednesday  Evening.’* 

Coleridge  shortly  after  came  to  town,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  contributions  to  j 
the  daily  press.  The  follow'ing  note  is  j 
addressed  to  him  when  in  Liuuion.  ' 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE.  ! 

“Jan.  2nd,  1800. 

“ Dear  Coleridge, — Now  T write,  1 cannot  i 
miss  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
obligation.^  myself,  and  the  readers  in  general  . 
of  that  luminous  paper,  the  ‘Morning  Post,’ 
are  under  to  you  for  the  \ery  novel  and 
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exquisite  manner  in  which  you  combine<l 
political  with  grammatical  acicnce,  in  your 
yestenlay’s  dissertation  on  Mr.  Wyndhani’s 
unhappy  coinpoHition.  It  mu.st  have  been 
the  death-blow  to  that  ministry.  I exj)ect 
Pitt  and  Grenville  to  resign.  More  especially 
the  delicate  ajid  Cottrellian  grace  with  which 
you  olhciate<l,  with  a ferula  for  a white  wand, 
as  gentleman  usher  to  the  word  ‘ also/  which 
it  seems  did  not  know  its  place. 

“ I expect  Manning  of  Cambridge  in  town 
to-night — will  you  fulfil  your  promise  of 
meeting  him  at  my  house  ? He  is  a man  of 
a thousand.  Give  me  a line  to  say  what 
day,  whether  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
&c.,  and  if  Sarali  ami  the  Philosopher  can 
come.  I am  afraid  if  I did  not  at  iuten'als 
call  upon  you,  I should  ntver  »tt  yow.  But  I 
forget,  the  afiiurs  of  the  nation  engross  your 
time  and  your  miiuL 

“ Eiirewell,  “ C.  L.” 

Coleridge  afterwards  spent  some  weeks 
with  Lamb,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter : — 

TO  MR.  MANNINO. 

"March  I7lh,  1800. 

“ Dear  Manning, — I am  living  in  a con- 
tinuous feast.  Coleridge  has  been  with  me 
now  for  nigh  three  weeks,  and  the  more  I see 
of  him  in  the  quotidian  undress  and  relax- 
ation of  his  mind,  the  more  cause  1 see  to 
love  him,  and  believe  him  a vtry  (food  man^ 
and  all  those  foolish  impressions  to  the 
coutran*  fly  ofl*  like  moniing  sluml>crs.  He 
is  engaged  in  tramslatioas,  which  1 hope  will 
keep  him  this  month  to  come.  He  is  uncom- 
monly kind  and  fi  iendly  to  me.  Uo  ferrets 
me  day  and  night  to  do  something.  He  tends 
me,  aniid.st  all  his  own  w’onying  and  heart- 
oppressing occupations,  21s  a gardener  tends 
his  young  Udip,  Marry  come  uj> ; what  a 
pretty  similitude,  and  how’  like  your  humble 
servant  I He  has  lugged  mo  to  the  brink  of 
engaging  to  a newHpa|>er,  and  has  suggested 
to  me  for  a first  plan,  the  forgeiy  of  a 
supposed  manuscript  of  Burton  the  anatomist 
of  melancholy.  I have  even  written  the 
introductory  letter  ; an«l,  if  I can  pick  up  a 
few  guineas  this  way,  I feel  they  will  l>e  mtsit 
bread  being  so  dear.  If  I goon 
with  it,  I will  apprise  you  of  it,  as  you  may 
like  to  sec  my  tiling  ! and  the  tolip  of  all 
flowers,  loves  to  be  admired  most. 


1"  '■  *■  

I “Pray  pardon  me,  if  my  letters  do  not 
1 come  very  thick.  I am  so  taken  up  with  one 
thmg  or  other,  that  I cannot  pick  out  (I  will 
! not  say  time,  but)  fitting  times  to  write  to 
j you.  My  »lear  love  to  Lloyd  and  Sophia,  and 
, pray  split  this  thin  letter  into  three  parts,  and 
present  them  with  the  two  biggeU  in  my  name. 

“ They  are  my  oldest  friends  ; but,  ever 
the  new  friend  driveth  out  the  old,  as  the 


l>allad  sings  ! Goil  bles.s  you  all  three  ! I 
woulii  hear  from  LI.  if  1 could. 

«C.  L.” 

“ Flour  has  just  falleu  nine  shillings  a 
sack  ! we  shall  be  all  too  rich. 

“Tell  Charles  I have  seen  his  mamma, 
and  have  almost  fallen  in  love  with 
! since  I mayn’t  with  Olivia.  She  is  so  fine 


and  graceful,  a complete  matron-lady-quakcr. 
I She  has  given  me  two  little  books.  Olivia 
I grows  a chiUTiiiug  girl — full  of  feeling,  and 


thinner  than  she  w’as  ; but  I have  not  time 


1 to  fall  iu  love. 

j “ Mary  jiresents  her  gentral  complimeTitM. 
i She  keejw  in  fine  health  ! ’* 

Coleridge,  during  this  visit,  recommended 
Lamb  to  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  then  editor  of 
the  “Morning  Post,’*  ns  a writer  of  light 
articles,  by  which  he  might  add  something 
to  an  income,  then  barely  .sufficient  for  the 
decent  sujiport  of  himself  and  his  sister.  It 
would  seem  from  his  next  letter  to  Manning, 
that  he  ha<l  made  an  olfer  to  try  his  hand  at 
I some  personal  stjuilw,  which,  ultimately,  was 
not  accepted.  Manning  need  not  have 
feared  that  there  would  have  been  a particle 
of  malice  in  them  ! Ijaiub  afterwards  Iwcame 
a correspondent  to  the  |>aj>er,  and  has  re- 
corded his  experience  of  the  misery  of  toiling 
after  pleasantries  in  one  of  the  “ Essays  of 
Elia,”  entitled  “ News|ja})er8  thirty-five  years 
ago.” 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ C.  L.*s  moral  sense  presents  her  compli-  j 
ments  to  Doctor  Maiming,  Is  very  thjvnkful 
for  his  medical  advice,  but  is  happy  to  add 
that  her  disorder  has  died  of  itself. 

“ Dr.  Manning,  Coleridge  has  left  us,  to  go 
into  the  north,  on  a visit  to  his  God,  Words- 
worth. With  him  have  flowm  all  my  splendid 
j prospects  of  engagement  with  the  * Morning 
Post,’  all  my  visionary  guineas,  the  deceitful 
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wages  of  unborn  scandal.  In  truth,  I wonder  j proj>erty,  properly  my  own.  Some  day, 
you  took  it  up  so  seriously.  All  my  inten-  j Manning,  when  we  meet,  substituting  Cory-  I 

tion  was  Imt  to  make  a little  s]>ort  with  such  ' don  mid  fair  Amary  llis,  for and , 

public  and  fair  game  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilber- 1 we  will  discuss  together  this  question  of  I 
force,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  Devil,  &c. — moral  feeling,  * In  what  cases,  and  how  far 
gentry  dipped  in  Stvx  all  over,  whom  no  j sincerity  is  a virtue  ? * I do  not  mean  Truth, 
|mper  javelin-lings  can  touch.  To  have  made  a good  01i\da-like  creature,  Grotl  bless  her,  | 
free  with  these  cattle,  where  was  the  harm  ? I who,  meaning  no  offc*nct>,  is  always  rea«ly  to  j 
Hwould  have  been  but  giving  a jxdLHh  to  | give  an  answer  when  she  is  aske<l  why  she 
lamp-blfick,  not  nigrifying  a negro  primarily,  did  so  and  so ; but  a certain  forward-talking 
After  all,  I caimot  but  regn*t  my  involuntary  , half-brother  of  hers,  Sincerity,  that  amphU 
virtue.  Hang  virtue  that's  thrust  ujmiu  us  ; ; bious  gentleman,  who  is  so  ready  to  perk  up 
it  liehavcs  itself  with  such  constraint,  till  his  obnoxious  sentiments  unasked  into  your  < 
conscience  opens  the  window  and  lets  out  notice,  as  Midas  would  his  ears  into  your 
tlie  goose.  I had  struck  off  two  imitations  face  uncalled  for.  But  I desjuiir  of  doing  > 
of  Burton,  quite  abstracted  from  any  motlem  anytldng  by  a letter  in  the  way  of  exjilaiu- 
allusions,  which  was  my  intent  only  to  lug  ing  or  coming  to  explanations.  A good  wish,  I 
in  from  time  to  time  to  make  ’em  pipular.  j or  a pun,  or  a piece  of  secret  historj',  may  be 

**  Stuart  has  got  these,  with  an  iutroduo  | well  enough  that  way  conveyed  ; nay,  it  has  I 
tory  letter ; but,  not  hearing  from  him,  I been  known,  that  intelligence  of  a turkey  ' 
have  ceased  from  my  labours,  but  I UTite  to  hath  l>con  conveyed  by  that  medium,  without 
him  to-day  to  get  a final  answer.  I am  much  ambiguity.  Godwin  I am  a good  deal  * 
afraid  they  won’t  do  for  a paj>er.  Bui*ton  is  pleased  with.  He  is  a very  well-behaved, 
a scarce  gentleman,  not  much  known,  else  I decent  man,  nothing  very  brilliant  alx)ut 
hml  done  ’em  pretty  well.  l him,  or  iiu|K)«ing,  you  may  sujqxwe  ; quite 

“ I have  also  hit  off  a few  lines  in  the  name  another  guess  sort  of  gentleman  from  what 
of  Burton,  being  a * Conceit  of  Diabolic  your  Anti-jacobin  Christiana  imagine  him.  ] 
Posses.sion.*  Burton  was  a man  often  assailed  , I waa  well  pleased  to  find  he  has  neither  ^ 
by  deepest  melancholy,  and  at  other  times  ! horns  nor  claws ; quite  a tame  creature,  I | 
much  given  to  laughing,  and  jesting,  as  is  assure  you.  A middle-sized  man,  both  in 
the  way  with  melancholy  men.  I will  send  | stature  and  in  understanding  ; whereas, 
them  you  : they  were  almost  extempore,  and  from  hia  noisy  fame,  you  would  expect  to 
no  great  things  ; but  you  will  indulge  them.  | find  a Briareus  Centimanus,  or  a Tityma  tall 
Rol>ert  Lloyd  is  come  to  town.  Priscilla  enough  to  pullJupiter  from  his  heavens, 
meditates  going  to  see  Pizarro  at  Drurj'  1 “ Pray,  is  it  a part  of  your  sincerity  to 

Lane  to-night,  (from  her  uncle’s)  undercover  show  my  letters  to  Lloyd  ? for,  really,  gentle- 
of  coming  to  dine  with  me  . . heu/  temjtora  / * men  ought  to  ex]dain  their  virtues  upon  a 
heu  / more^f — I have  barely  time  to  finish,  first  acquaintance,  to  prevent  mistakes.  i 

as  I expect  her  and  Bobin  every  minute. — | God  bless  you,  Manning.  Take  my  I 

Yours  as  usual,  “ C.  Ix”  | trifling  04  trifling  ; and  believe  me,  seriously  ! 

• and  deeply, — Your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

«C.  L.”  I 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  j 

addressed  about  this  time  to  Manning,  who 

Iiad  taken  a view  of  a i>er8onal  matter  Tlie  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
relating  to  a common  friend  of  both,  directly  Coleridge  shortly  after  he  had  left  Ixjudon  ; 
contrary  to  that  of  Lamb.  on  a visit  to  Wonlsworth,  who  in  the  | 

meantime  had  settled  on  the  borders  of 
TO  MR.  MASKING.  Grasmerc. 

“Dear  Manning.— Rest  you  merry  in  your  to  mr.  coleridoe. 

opinion!  Opiuion  is  a s{)ecies  of  pro|»erty  j “ Aup.  cih.  isoo. 

and  though  I am  always  desirous  to  shoi'e  ' “ Dear  Coleridge, — I have  t:iken  to-day, 

with  my  friend  to  a certain  extent,  I sliall  and  delivered  to  L.  & Co.,  ImprimU : your 
ever  like  to  keep  some  tenets,  and  some  books,  viz.,  three  ponderous  German  diction-  j 
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aries,  one  volume  (I  can  find  no  more)  of  | 
German  and  French  ditto,  sundry  other  • 
German  books  unbound,  as  you  left  them, 

* Percy’s  Ancient  Poetry,*  and  one  volume  of 
‘Anderson’s  Poets.*  I sj>ecify  them,  that 
you  may  not  lose  any.  Secundo : a dressing- 
gown  (value,  fivepence)  in  which  you  use<l  to 
sit  and  look  like  a conjuror,  when  you  were 
translating  Wallenstein.  A case  of  two 
razors,  and  a shaving-l>ox  and  strap.  This  | 
it  has  cost  me  a severe  struggle  to  {>art  with. 
Tliey  are  in  a browu-|)aper  parcel,  which  | 
also  contains  sundry  papers  and  poems, 
sermons,  »omi  few  Epic  P»^ms, — one  alnjut 
Cain  and  Abel,  which  came  from  Poole, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  also  your  tragedy  ; with  one  or 
two  small  Genuan  book.s,  and  that  drama  in 
which  Oot-fader  performs.  Tertio  : a small 
oblong  lx>x  containing  all  your  letters^  collecteil 
from  all  your  waste  paj>er8,  and  which  fill 
the  said  little  1k>x.  All  other  waste  pa[>crs, 
which  I juilged  worth  sending,  are  in  the 
paper  parcel  aforesaid.  But  you  will  find  all 
your  letters  in  the  box  by  themselves.  Thus 
have  I duschargeil  my  conscience  and  my 
lumber-room  of  all  your  property,  save  and 
except  a folio  entitled  ‘ Tyrrell’s  Bibliotheca 
Politica,*  which  you  lused  to  leani  your  i 
politics  out  of  when  you  wrote  for  the  ‘ Post,*  | 
m^Uait-8  viutandU^  %.  applying  past  in-  • 
ferences  to  modem  data,  I retain  that, 
because  I am  sensible  I am  very  deficient  in 
the  politics  myself ; and  I have  tom  uj>— 
don’t  bo  angry,  waste  paj)or  has  risen  forty  i 
per  cent.,  and  I can’t  afford  to  buy  it — all  j 
‘ Buonajvirte’s  Letters,*  ‘Arthur  Young’s! 
Treatise  on  Com,*  and  one  or  two  more  light-  , 
armed  infantry,  which  I thought  better  j 
suited  the  fiippancy  of  Ix)Ddon  discussion, 
than  the  dignity  of  Keswick  thinking.  Mary 
says  you  will  be  in  a passion  about  them, 
when  you  come  to  miss  them  ; but  you  must 
study  philosophy.  Head  ‘ Albertus  Magnus 
de  Chartis  Amissis*  five  times  over  after 
phlebotomising, — ’tis  Burton’s  recipe — and 
then  be  angry  with  an  al)scnt  friend  if  you 
can.  Sara  is  obscure.  Am  I to  understand 
by  her  letter,  that  she  sends  a kis»  to  Eliza 
B — ■ 1 Pray  tell  your  wife  that  a note  of 
interrogation  on  the  superscription  of  a 
letter  is  highly  ungrammatical — she  projHwes 
writing  my  name  Land)  t Lambc  is  quite 
enough.  I have  had  the  Anthology,  and 
like  only  one  thing  in  it,  lAicti ; but  of  that 


the  last  stanza  is  detestable,  the  rest  most 
exquisite! — the  epithet  would  dash 

the  finest  poem.  For  G<xl’s  «ike  (I  never 
was  more  seriotis),  don’t  make  me  ridiculous 
any  more  by  teraiing  me  gentle-hearted  in 
print,  or  do  it  in  l>etter  verses.  It  did  well 
enough  five  years  ago  when  I came  to  see 
you,  and  was  moral  coxcomb  enough  at  the 
time  you  wrote  the  lines,  to  feed  upon  such 
epithets ; but,  besides  that,  the  meaning  of 
gentle  is  equivocal  at  best,  and  almost  always 
means  |KK>r-spirited  j the  very  quality  of 
gentleuess  is  abhorrent  to  such  vile  tmmpet- 
ings.  My  taUimeiit  is  long  since  vanLshetL 
I hope  my  virtues  have  done  sucking.  I can 
scarce  think  but  you  meant  it  in  joke.  I hope 
you  did,  for  I should  \>e  ashamed  to  think 
you  could  think  to  gratify  me  by  such  praise, 
fit  only  to  be  a cordial  to  some  green-sick 
sonneteer.* 

“ I Imve  hit  off  the  following  in  imitation 
of  old  EuglLsli  poetry,  which,  I imagine,!  am 
a dab  at.  The  me^usure  U uniueasureable ; 
but  it  most  resembles  that  beautiful  ballad 
the  Old  and  Young  Courtier ; and  in  its 
feature  of  taking  the  extremes  of  two 
situations  for  just  parallel,  it  resembles  the 
old  poetry  certididy.  If  I could  but  stretch 
out  the  cireuinsUinees  to  twelve  more  versts, 
i.  e.  if  I had  as  much  genius  as  the  writer  of 
that  oKl  stfiig,  I think  it  would  be  excellent. 
It  was  to  follow  an  imitation  of  Burton  in 
prose,  which  you  have  not  seen.  But  fate 
‘ and  wisest  Stewait  * say  No.t 

“I  can  send  you  200  }>en3  and  six  quires 
of  paper  immediatdyy  if  tliey  will  answer  the 
carriage  by  coach.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
pack  ’em  up  cum  muliis  libris  et  cceterUj — 
they  would  all  spoil.  I only  wait  your 
comiiLonds  to  coach  them.  I would  {lay  five- 
and-forty  thousand  carriages  to  read  W.’s 

• ThiM  refers  to  a poem  of  ColrridffeV.  compoard  in 
1797,  and  pubilNbcd  in  the  AnlhuioK7  of  the  year  1800, 
under  the  title  of  “This  Llmc-iree  B«»wcr  my  Prison,*' 
addroMi'd  to  "Charlra  Ijitnb,  of  the  India  Ruui«o, 
London,"  in  which  I^anib  la  thua  airaetrophlited,  u 
taking  more  plcanurc  In  the  country  than  C'olcrtdgr'a 
other  Tisitoro — a compliment  which  even  then  he 
scarcely  merited  : — 

" Put  thou,  roethinkji  most  (tiad, 

My  ftmtle-hearU'd  Chartea  1 Fur  thou  haat  pined 
And  UnKcr’d  after  nature  many  a )’car, 

In  the  great  city  pent.*’ — Oc. 

f The  quaint  and  pathetic  poem,  entitled  *'  A Ballad, 
noticing  the  difference  of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  waya  of 
a rich  noble'a  palace  and  a poor  workhouse." 
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of  whicli  I have  )ieard  so  mucli  an<! 
seen  so  little — only  what  I saw  at  Stowey. 
Pray  give  me  an  order  in  writing  on  Long- 
man for  * Lyrical  Ballads,*  I have  the  first 
volume,  and.  truth  to  tell,  six  shillings  is  a 
broad  shot.  I cram  all  I can  in,  to  save  a 
multiplying  of  letters, — those  pretty  comets 
with  swinging  tails. 

**  I ’ll  just  crowd  in  God  bless  you  ! 

“ C.  L.U!B.** 

“John  Woodvil”  was  now  printcnl, 
although  not  publifthed  till  a year  after- 
wards ; probably  withheld  in  the  hope  of  its 
representation  on  the  stage.  A copy  was 
sent  to  Coleridge  for  Wonlsworth,  with  the 
following  letter  or  cluster  of  letters,  written 
at  several  times.  The  ladies  referred  to,  in 
the  exquisite  description  of  Coleridge’s  blue- 
stocking friends,  are  l>cyond  the  reach  of 
feeling  its  application  ; nor  will  it  be  detected 
by  the  most  apprehensive  of  their  surviving 
friends. 

I TO  MR.  COLERIDGE, 

“ I send  you,  in  this  parcel,  my  play,  which 
I beg  you  to  present  in  my  name,  with  my 
respect  and  love,  to  Wordsw'orth  and  his 
sister.  You  blame  m for  giving  j^our  direc- 
tion to  Mi.ss  W ; the  woman  has  been 

ten  times  after  us  about  it,  and  we  gave  it 
her  at  last,  under  the  idea  that  no  further 
liarm  would  ensue,  but  she  would  07ic€  write 
1 to  you,  and  you  would  bite  your  lips  sinl 
forget  to  answer  it,  and  so  it  would  end. 
You  read  us  a dismal  homily  ui>on  * Reali- 
ties.’ We  know,  quite  as  well  as  you  do, 
wliat  are  sliadows  and  w*hat  are  realities. 
You,  for  instance,  when  3'ou  are  over  your 
fourth  or  fifth  jorum,  chiq>ing  aliout  old 
school  occurrences,  are  the  best  of  realities. 
Shadows  are  cold,  thin  things,  that  have  no 

warmth  or  gras])  in  them.  Miss  W , and 

her  friend,  and  a tribe  of  authoresses  that 
come  after  you  here  <iaily,  and,  in  defect  of 
1 you,  hive  anti  cluster  upon  us,  ai*e  the  sha4lows. 

I You  encouraged  that  mo]«t»y,  Miss  \V , 

to  dance  after  you,  in  the  hoj>c  of  having  her 
nonsense  put  intt>  a non.sensical  Anthology. 
We  have  pretty  well  shaken  her  off,  by  that 
simple  expedient  of  referring  her  to  you  ; 
but  there  are  more  burrs  in  the  wintl.  I 
came  home  t’other  day  from  busines-s,  hungry 
as  a himter,  to  dinner,  with  nothing,  I am 


sure,  of  the  author  but  hunfftT  al>out  me,  and 
w'hom  found  I closeted  with  Mary  but  a 

friend  of  this  Mi.ss  W , one  Miss  B c,  ; 

or  B y ; I don’t  know'  how  she  spt  Us  her  i 

name.  I just  came  in  time  enough,  I believe, 
luckily  to  prevent  them  from  eichangiiig 
vows  of  eternal  friendship.  It  seems  she  is 
f>ne  of  your  authoresses,  that  you  first  foster, 
and  then  u])braid  us  W’ith.  But  I forgive 
you.  ‘The  rogue  has  given  me  potions  to 
make  me  love  him.*  Well;  go  she  w'ould 
not,  nor  ste]>  a step  over  our  threiihold,  till 
w’e  had  promised  to  come  and  drink  t<*a  with 
her  next  night.  I had  never  seen  her  before, 
and  could  not  tell  who  the  devil  it  was  that 
was  so  familiar.  We  went,  however,  not  to 
be  imj>olite.  Her  lodguigs  are  up  two  pair 

of  stairs  in Street.  Tea  and  coffee,  and 

macaroons — a kind  of  cake  I much  love. 
We  sat  down.  Presently  Miss  B—— broke 
the  silence,  by  declaring  herself  quite  of  a 
different  opinion  from  D'hraeliy  who  sup- 
I |KiSt*s  the  differences  of  human  intellect  to  be 
the  mere  effect  of  organisation.  She  begged 
to  know'  my  opinion.  I attempted  to  carry 
it  off  with  a pun  mwn  organ,  but  that  went 
off  very  flat.  She  immediately  conceived  a 
very  low  opinion  of  my  metaphysics  ; and,  , 
turning  round  to  Mary,  put  some  question  to  ^ 
her  in  French, — possibly  having  heard  that 
neither  Mary  nor  I understood  French.  The 
explanation  that  took  place  occasioned  some 
embarra-ssment  and  nmch  wondering.  She 
then  fell  into  an  insulting  conversation  about  j 
the  coiuj)arative  genius  and  merits  of  all 
modem  languages,  and  concluded  with  j 
asserting  that  the  Saxon  was  esteemed  the  ! 
purest  dialect  in  Germany.  From  thenco 
she  pa.sscd  into  the  subject  of  ])Oetr)' ; where  ' 
I,  who  had  hitherto  sat  mute,  and  a hearer 
only,  humbly  hoped  1 might  now  put  in  a 
word  to  some  advantiige,  seeing  that  it  was 
my  ow'U  traxle  in  a manner.  But  I was  ; 
stopped  by  a round  assertion,  that  no  good 
]K>etry  bad  apjK'ared  since  Dr.  Jolmson’* 
time.  It  seems  the  Doctor  has  suppressed 
numy  hopeful  geiiiusea  that  way,  by  the  ‘ 
severity  of  his  critical  strictures  in  his 
‘ Lives  of  the  Poets.*  I here  ventured  to  ; 
question  the  fact,  and  was  beginning  to 
appeal  to  namety  but  I was  assured  Mt  was  1 
certainly  the  case.*  Then  we  discussed  Miss 
More’s  book  on  eilucation,  which  I had  never  j 
read.  It  seems  Dr.  Gregory,  another  of  Miss  j 
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B frionda,  has  found  fault  with  one  of 

Miss  Flore’s  metaphors.  Julias  More  has  been 
at  some  pains  to  vindicate  herself, — in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  B— , not  without  succe.ss. 
It  seems  the  Doctor  is  invariably  against  the 
use  of  broken  or  mixed  metaphor,  wliich  he 
reprobates,  ag;iiiiat  the  authority  of  Shaks- 
peare  him.sclf.  We  next  discussed  the 
question,  whether  Pope  was  a poet?  I find 
Dr.  Gregory  is  of  opinion  he  was  not,  though 
Mias  Seward  does  not  at  all  concur  with  him 
in  this.  We  then  sat  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  teu  translations  of  ‘ Pizarro/ 

and  Miss  B y or  B e advise<l  Mary 

to  take  two  of  them  home  ; she  thought  it 
might  afford  her  some  pleasure  to  compare 
them  verhatim ; which  wo  declined.  It 
being  now  nine  o’clock,  wine  and  macaroons 
were  ag^in  sei'veil  round,  and  we  parted, 
with  a promise  to  go  again  next  week,  and 
meet  the  Miss  Porters,  who,  it  seems,  have 
heard  much  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  w ish  to 
meet  usy  because  we  are  kU  friends.  I have 
been  projKiring  for  the  occasion.  I crowd 
cotton  in  my  ears.  I read  all  the  renews 
and  magazines  of  the  past  month,  against  the 
dreadful  meeting,  anti  I hope  by  these  means 
to  cut  a tolerable  secontl-rate  figure. 

“Pray  let  us  have  no  more  complaints 
about  shadows.  W e are  in  a fair  way,  th  rough 
you,  to  surfeit  sick  upon  them. 

“ Our  loves  and  respects  to  your  host  and 
hostess. 

“ Take  no  thought  aiwut  your  proof-sheets ; 
they  shall  Ije  done  as  if  Woodfall  himself  did 
them.  Pray  send  us  word  of  Mrs.  Coleridge 
and  little  David  Hartley,  your  little  reality. 

“ Farewell,  deai*  Sulwtance.  Take  no  um- 
brage at  any  thing  I have  written. 

“ C.  Lamb,  Umbra^ 

" Lund  of  Shadows, 

Shadov.inontb  the  l6tli  or  I7th,  1800." 


and  the  lines, — 

* She  folded  her  arm*  beneath  her  cloak. 

And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak.’ 

The  trouble  to  you  will  be  mruill,  and  the 
benefit  to  us  very  great ! A pretty  antithesis ! 
A figure  in  speech  I much  applaud. 

“Godwin  has  called  U]>on  us.  He  spent 
one  evening  here.  Was  very  friendly.  Kept 
us  up  till  midnight.  Drank  punch,  and  talked 
about  you.  He  seems,  above  all  men,  mor- 
tified at  your  goiug  away.  Suppose  yon 
were  to  write  to  tliat  good-natured  lieathcn  : 

* Or  is  he  a thadotc  f * 

“If  I do  not  write,  impute  it  to  the  long 
postage,  of  which  you  have  so  much  cause  to 
complain.  I have  scribbled  over  a gueer  letter, 
as  1 find  by  perusal,  but  it  means  no  mis- 
chief. 

“ I am,  and  will  be,  yours  ever,  in  sober 
sadness,  “ C.  L. 

“ Write  your  German  as  plain  as  sunshine, 
fi^r  that  must  coiTCct  itself.  You  know  I am 
homo  uniuH  lingum  ; in  English,  illiterate,  a 
dunce,  a ninny.” 


“ Coleridge,  I find  loose  among  your  papers 
a copy  of  C'hristabcl.  It  wants  about  thirty 
lines ; you  will  very  much  oblige  me  by- 
sending  me  the  beginning  as  far  as  that 
line, — 

* And  the  epring  comes  Rlowly  up  this  wap  ; ’ 

and  the  intermediate  lines  between — 

* The  lady  leaps  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  Lady  Christabel ; ’ 


' TO  MR.  COLERinOE. 

^ " Aus.  !0th,  ISOO. 

“ How  do  you  like  this  little  epigram  1 It 
is  not  my  writing  nor  h.ad  I any  finger  in  it. 
If  you  concur  with  me  in  thinking  it  very 
elegant  ami  very  original,  I shall  be  tempted 
to  name  the  author  to  you.  I will  just  hint 
that  it  is  almost  or  quite  a first  attempt. 

[Here  Miss  Lamb’s  little  poem  of  Helen 
was  introduceel.] 

“ By-the-by,  I have  a sort  of  recollection 
that  somebody,  1 think  yon,  promised  me  a 
sight  of  Wonisworth’s  Tragedy-.  I should 
be  very  glad  of  it  just  now  ; for  I base  got 
Manning  with  me,  and  should  like  to  read  it 
with  him.  But  this,  I confess,  is  a refine- 
ment. Uiuler  any  circumstances,  alone,  in 
Cold-Bath  prison,  or  in  the  desert  island,  just 
when  Prospero  and  his  crew  had  set  off,  w ith 
Caliban  in  a cage,  to  Milan,  it  would  be  a 
treat  to  me  to  read  that  play.  Manning  has 
read  it,  so  has  Lloyd,  and  all  Lloyd’s  family ; 
but  I could  not  get  him  to  betray  his  trust 
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by  giving  me  a sight  of  it.  Lloyd  is  sadly 
deficient  in  some  of  those  virtuous  vices.  j 

“George  Dyer  is  the  only  literary  character 
I am  happily  acquainted  with.  The  oflener  I 
see  him,  the  more  deeply  I admire  him.  He 
is  goodness  itself.  If  I could  but  calculate 
the  precise  date  of  his  death,  I would  write 
a novel  on  purpose  to  make  George  Uie  hero. 

1 could  hit  him  off  to  a hair.** 

The  tragedy  which  Lamb  was  thus  anxious 
to  read,  has  l>een  perseveringly  withheld  from 
the  world.  A fine  jMuwage,  quoted  in  one  of 
Hazlitt’s  prose  es.says,  makes  us  share  in  his 
earnest  curiosity 

“ Action  i*  momentary— word,  a blow — 

The  motion  of  a mu*cle— thi*  way  or  that ; 
Suffcrinf?  U long,  drear,  and  inflnite.” 

Wordsworth's  genius  is  perhaps  more  fitly 
employed  in  thus  tnveing  out  the  springs  of 
heroic  passion,  and  developing  the  profouml 
elements  of  human  character,  tluin  in  fol- 
lowing them  out  through  tlieir  exhibition 
in  violent  contest  or  majestic  repose.  Surely 
he  may  now  affonl  to  gratify  the  world  ! 


The  next  is  a short  but  characteristic  letter 
to  Planning. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“Aug.  nth,  ISOO. 

“ My  dear  fellow,  (N.B.  mighty  familiar  of 
Lite !)  fur  me  to  come  to  Cambridge  now  is 
one  of  Heaven’s  impossibilities.  Metaphy- 
sicians tell  us,  even  it  can  work  nothing 
which  implies  a contradiction.  I can  explain 
this  by  telling  you  that  I am  engaged  to  do 
doulde  duty  (this  hot  weather !)  for  a man 
who  has  taken  advantage  of  this  very  weather 
to  go  and  cool  himself  in  ‘ green  retreats  * all 
the  mouth  of  August. 

“ But  for  you  to  come  to  London  instead  ! 
— muse  upon  it,  revolve  it,  ca.st  it  about  in 
your  mind.  I have  a l>cd  at  your  command. 
You  shall  drink  rum,  bnindy,  gin,  aqua-vitie, 
us(juel>augh,  or  whiskey  a*  nights ; and  for 
the  after-dinner  trick,  I have  eight  bottles  of 
genuine  jwrt,  which,  mathematically  divided, 
gives  If  for  every  day  you  stiV,  piDvided  you 
stay  a week.  Hear  John  Milton  sing, 

* Let  Euclid  rcM  and  Archimedes  ihiu.'ic.’ 

Sonnet, 


And  elsewhere, — 

‘ Vk*hat  nrat  repast  shall  feast  ua,  light  • and  choice. 

Of  Attic  taste,  with  wlne.f  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touch'd,  or  artful  yoIcc  | 

Warble  Immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  I* 

“ Indeed  the  poets  are  full  of  this  pleasing 
morality, — 

' Veni  cito,  Dominc  Manning ! * 

“ Think  uix>u  it.  Excuse  the  pajwr,  it  is 
all  I have.  “ C.  Lamb.** 

Lamb  now  metUtated  a removal  to  the 
home-place  of  his  best  and  most  solemn 
thoughts — tlie  Temple  ; and  thus  announced 
it  in  a letter  to  Manning. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ You  masters  of  logic  ought  to  know 
(logic  is  nothing  more  than  a knowledge  of 
ti^refs,  as  the  Greek  etymon  implies),  that  all 
word.s  are  no  more  to  be  taken  in  a literal 
sense  at  all  times  than  a promise  given  to  .1 
tailor.  Wlieii  I exprest  an  apprehension  that 
you  were  mortally  offended,  I meant  no  more 
than  by  the  ap])licatiou  of  a certain  formula 
of  efficacious  sounds,  which  had  done  xu 
similar  cases  before,  to  rouse  a sen.se  of 
decency  in  you,  and  a remembrance  of  what 
was  due  to  me  ! You  masters  of  logic  should  i 
advert  to  this  phenomenon  in  human  speech, 
before  you  arraign  the  usage  of  ns  dramatic 
geniuses.  Imagination  is  a good  blood  marc, 
and  goes  well ; but  the  misfortune  is,  she  has 
too  many  patlis  before  her.  *Tis  true  I might 
have  imaged  to  myself,  that  you  had  trundletl 
your  frail  carcass  to  Norfolk.  I might  also, 
and  did  imagine,  that  you  hml  not,  but  that 
you  were  lazy,  or  inventing  new  projRTties 
; in  a triangle,  and  for  that  pur]x>se  moulding 
] and  squeezing  Landlord  Crisp’s  three-cornered 
beaver  into  fantastic  experimental  forms ; or, 
that  Archimedes  was  meditating  to  repulse 
the  French,  in  case  of  a Cambridge  invasion, 
by  a geometric  hurling  of  folios  on  their  red 
i ca|>8 ; or,  permiventure,  that  you  were  in  , 
extremities,  in  great  wants,  and  just  set  out 
for  Trinity-K)gH  when  ray  letters  came.  In 
short,  my  genius  ! (which  is  a short  word 
now-a-ilays,  for  what-a-great-nian-am-I !) 

I • “ We,  poet*!  (TPnerolly  give  liifht  lUnneri.'* 
j t No  doubt  the  poet  here  alludes  to  port-winc  at  3S<- 
the  dozen. 
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was  absolutely  stifled  and  overlaid  with  its 
own  riches.  Truth  is  one  and  poor,  like  the 
I cruse  of  Elijah^s  widow.  Imagination  is  the 
I hold  face  that  multiplies  its  oil ; and  thou, 
the  old  cracked  pipkin,  that  could  not  believe 
it  could  be  put  to  such  purposes.  Dull  pip- 
kin, to  have  Elijah  for  thy  cook.  Imbecile 
recipient  of  so  fat  a miracle.  X send  you 
George  Dyer’s  Poems,  the  richest  production 
of  the  lyrical  muse  thU  century  can  justly 
I boost : for  Wordsworth’s  1*.  B.  were  pub- 
lished, or  at  least  written,  before  Christ- 
I mas. 

j “ Please  to  advert  to  pages  291  to  296  for 
I the  most  astonishing  account  of  where  Shak- 
I speare’s  muse  has  been  all  this  while.  I 
I thought  she  had  been  dead,  and  buried  in 
I Stratford  Church,  with  the  young  man  that 
' kept  her  company^ — 

* But  it  firemf,  like  the  Deril, 

Buried  in  Cole  nnrbour, 

: Some  mj  she'*  risen  afruin, 

I Gone  ’prentice  to  e Durtwr.* 

i 

( 

I “N.R — I don’t  charge  anything  for  the 

additional  manuscript  notes,  which  are  the  | 
joint  productions  of  myself  and  a learned 

! translator  of  Schiller, Stoddart,  Esq.  I 

“ N.B.  the  2d. — I should  not  have  blotted 
your  book,  but  I had  sent  my  own  out  to  be 
bound,  as  I was  in  duty  bound.  A liberal 
criticism  upon  the  several  pieces,  lyrical,  • 
beroical,  amatory,  and  satirical,  would  be 
acceptable.  So,  you  don’t  think  there's  a 
j Wonl’s — worth  of  good  poetry  in  the  great 
I LB.!  I daren’t  put  the  dreaded  syllables  at 
t their  just  length,  for  my  hack  tingles  from  the 
northern  castigation.  I 

“lam  going  to  change  my  lodgings,  having 
received  a hint  that  it  would  be  agreeable,  at 
our  Lady’s  next  feast.  I have  partly  fixed  ^ 
upon  most  delectable  rooms,  which  look  out 
(when  you  stand  a tip-toe)  over  the  Thames, 
and  Surrey  Hills ; at  the  upper  end  of 
King’s  Bench  walks,  in  the  Temple.  There 
I shall  have  all  the  privacy  of  a house  with- 1 
J out  the  encumbrance,  and  shall  be  able  to 
lock  my  friends  out  as  often  as  I desire  to 
hold  free  converse  with  my  immortal  mind, 
for  my  present  lodgings  resemble  a minister’s  | 
I levee,  I have  so  increased  my  acquaintance  i 
(as  they  call  ’em)  since  I have  resided  in 
town.  Like  the  country  mouse,  that  had  i 
tasted  a little  of  urbane  manners,  I long  to 


be  nibbling  my  own  cheese  by  my  dear  self, 
without  mouse-traps  and  time-trape.  By  my 
new  plan,  I shall  be  as  airy,  up  four  pair  of 
stairs,  as  in  the  country  ; and  in  a garden,  in 
the  midst  of  enchanting,  more  than  Maho- 
metan paradise,  London,  whose  dirtiest  drab- 
frequented  alley,  and  her  lowest  bowing 
tradesman,  I would  not  exchange  for  Skid- 
daw,  Helvellyn,  James,  Walter,  and  the 
parson  into  the  bargain.  O ! her  lamps  of  a 
night ! her  rich  goldsmiths,  print-shops,  toy- 
shops, mercers,  hardw’aremen,  pastiy-cooks ! 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  ! the  Strand  ! Exeter 
Change  ! Charing  CVoss,  with  the  man  upon 
a block  horse  ! These  are  thy  gods,  O ijon- 
don  ! An't  you  mightily  moped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  ? Had  not  you  better  come  and 
set  up  here  ? You  can't  think  what  a difier- 
ence.  All  the  streets  and  pavements  are 
pure  gold,  I warrant  you.  At  least,  I know 
an  alchemy  that  turns  her  mud  into  that 
metal, — a mind  that  loves  to  be  at  home  in 
crowds. 

“ ’TIs  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  and  all  sober 
people  ought  to  be  a-bed. 

“ C.  Lamb  (as  you  may  guess).” 

Tlie  following  two  letters  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  Coleridge’s  visit  to 
Wordsworth. 

TO  HR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ By  some  fatality,  unusual  with  me,  I have 
mislaid  the  list  of  books  which  you  want. 
Can  you  from  memory,  easily  supply  me 
with  another  ? 

“ I confess  to  Statius,  and  I detained  him 
wilfully,  out  of  a reverent  regard  to  your 
style.  Statius,  they  tell  me,  is  turgid.  As 
to  that  other  Latin  book,  since  you  know 
neither  its  name  nor  subject,  your  wants  (1 
crave  leave  to  apprehend)  cannot  be  very 
urgent.  Meanwhile,  dream  that  it  is  one  of 
the  lost  Decaries  of  Livy. 

“ Your  partiality  to  me  has  led  you  to  form 
an  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  measure  of 
delight  you  suppose  me  to  take  in  obliging. 
Pray,  be  careful  that  it  spread  no  further. 
’Tis  one  of  those  heresies  that  is  very  preg- 
nant. Pray,  rest  more  satisfied  with  the 
portion  of  learning  which  you  have  got,  and 
disturb  my  peaceful  ignorance  as  little  as 
possible  with  such  sort  of  commissions. 
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"Did  you  never  obsen’e  an  nppe«arance 
well  knoviTi  by  the  name  of  the  nuin  in  the 
moon  7 Some  scandalous  old  maids  have  set 
on  foot  a report,  that  it  is  Endymion. 

" Your  theory  about  the  first  awkward 
I step  a man  makes  being  the  consequence 
j of  learning  to  dance,  is  not  universal.  We 
I have  known  many  youths  bred  up  at  Christ’s, 
who  never  learned  to  dance,  yet  the  world 
imputes  to  them  no  very  graceful  motions. 
I remember  there  was  little  Hudson,  the 
immortal  precentor  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  teach 
us  our  quavers  ; but,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, there  w’as  no  master  of  motions  when 
we  were  at  Christ’s. 

“ Farewell,  in  haste. 

"C.  L.” 

TO  MR,  WORDSWORTH. 

“Oct.  13th,  1800. 

"Dear  Wordsworth, — I have  not  forgot 
your  commissions.  But  the  tnith  is, — and 
why  should  I not  confess  it  7 — I am  not 
plethorically  abounding  in  cash  at  this 
present.  Merit,  God  knows,  is  very  little 
rewarded  ; but  it  does  not  become  me  to 
speak  of  myself.  My  motto  is,  ‘contented 
with  little,  yet  wishing  for  more.’  Now,  the 
books  you  wish  for  would  require  some 
pounds,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I have 
not  by  me ; so,  1 will  say  at  once,  if  you 
will  give  me  a draft  uj»on  your  town  Imnker 
for  any  sum  you  propose  to  lay  out,  I will 
dispose  of  it  to  the  very  best  of  my  skill  in 
choice  old  books,  such  as  ray  own  soul  loveth. 
In  fact,  I have  been  W’aiting  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  a debt  to  enable  myself  to  set  about 
your  commission  handsomely  ; for  it  is  a 
scun'y  thing  to  cry,  ‘Give  me  the  money 
first,’  and  1 am  the  first  of  the  family  of  the 
I Lambs  that  have  done  it  for  many  centuries  ; 

but  the  debt  remains  as  it  was,  and  my  old 
I friend  that  I accommodated  has  generously 
; forgot  it ! The  books  which  you  want,  I 
: calculate  at  about  &f.  Ben  Jonson  is  a 


] guinea  l>ook.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
i folio,  the  right  folio  not  now  to  be  met  with  ; 
I the  octavos  are  alx)ut  3/.  As  to  any  other 
I dramatists,  I do  not  know  where  to  find 
them,  except  what  are  in  Dodsley'a  Old 
Plays,  which  are  about  3/.  also,  Ma.ssinger 
I never  saw  but  at  one  shop,  but  it  is  now 
gone ; but  one  of  the  editions  of  Dodsley 
contains  about  a fourth  (the  best)  of  his 


plaj's.  Congreve,  and  the  rest  of  King 
Charles's  moralists,  are  cheap  and  accessible. 
The  works  on  Ireland  I will  inquire  after, 
but,  I fear,  Spenser’s  is  not  to  be  had  apart 
from  his  poems  ; I never  saw  it  But  you  I 
; may  depend  upon  my  sparing  no  pains  to 
famish  you  os  complete  a library  of  old  i 
poets  and  dramatists  as  will  be  prudent  to  | 
buy ; for,  I supjwse  you  do  not  include  the 
20l.  edition  of  Hamlet,  single  play,  which 
Kemble  has.  Marlowe’s  plays  and  poems  ! 
are  totally  vanished  ; only  one  edition  of 
Dodsley  retains  one,  and  the  other  two  of  ' 
his  plays  : but  John  Ford  is  the  man  aftor  i 
Shakspeare.  Let  me  know  your  will  and 
I pleasure  soon,  for  I have  ol«erve<l,  next  to 
the  pleasure  of  buying  a bargain  for  one’s 
self,  U the  pleasure  of  persuading  a friend  to 
buy  it.  It  tickles  one  with  the  image  of  an 
imprudeucy,  without  the  penalty  usually 
annexed.  " C.  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  VI.  I 

[1800.] 

LKTTKBJI  TO  MASMSO,  ArTKR  laMR’i  ajOfOTAL  TO  TIU 
TtUiri.R, 

In  the  year  1800,  Lamb  carried  into  effect  ^ 
his  puqK)se  of  remoring  to  Mitre-court 
Buildings,  Temple.  During  this  time  he 
wrote  only  a few  small  poems,  which  be 
transmitted  to  Manning.  In  his  letters  to 
Manning  a vein  of  wild  humour  breaks  out, 
of  which  there  aie  but  slight  indications  in 
the  corresjwndence  with  his  more  sentimen- 
tal friends ; as  if  the  very  opjKwilion  of 
Planning's  more  scientific  j>ower  to  his  own 
force  of  sympathy  provoked  the  sallies  which 
I the  genial  kindness  of  the  mathematician  , 

' fostered.  The  prodigal  and  reckless  humour 
I of  some  of  these  letters  forms  a striking  | 

' contrast  to  the  deep  feeling  of  the  earlier  [ 
j letters  to  Coleridge.  His  ‘ Essays  of  Elia  * 
show  the  harmonious  union  of  both.  The 
following  letter  contains  Lamb’s  description 
of  his  new  abode.  ' 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

" I was  not  aware  that  you  owed  me  any-  ^ 
thing  beside  that  guinea  ; but  I dare  say  you 
are  right.  I live  at  No.  16,  Mitre-court  , 
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TO  MR.  MANNING. 


Baildinga,  & pistol-«hot  off  Baron  Maseres\ 
You  must  introduce  me  to  the  Baron.  I 
think  we  should  suit  one  another  niAinly. 
He  lives  on  the  ground  floor,  for  convenience 
of  the  gout ; I prefer  tlie  attic  story,  for  the 
air ! He  keeps  three  footmen  and  two 
maids ; I have  ncitlier  maid  nor  laundress, 
not  caring  to  be  troubled  with  them  ! His 
forte,  I understand,  is  the  higher  mathe- 
matics ; my  turn,  I confess,  is  more  to  poetry 
and  the  belles  lettres.  Tlie  very  antithesis 
of  our  characters  would  make  up  a harmony. 
You  must  bring  the  baron  and  me  together. 
— N.R  when  you  come  to  see  me,  mount  up 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs — I hope  you  are  not 
asthmatical — and  come  in  flannel,  for  it*s  pure 
airy  up  there.  And  bring  your  glass,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  Surrey  Hills.  My  bed 
faces  the  river,  so  as  by  perking  up  upon  my 
haunches,  and  supporting  my  carcase  with 
my  elbows,  without  much  wrying  my  neck,  I 
I can  see  the  white  sails  glide  by  the  bottom 
of  the  King’s  Bench  walks  as  I lie  in  my 
bed.  An  excellent  tiptoe  prospect  in  the 
best  room  casement  windows,  with  small 
panes,  to  look  more  like  a cottage.  Mind,  I 
have  got  no  l>ed  for  you,  that  *s  flat ; sold  it 
to  pay  expenses  of  moving.  The  very  bed 
on  which  Manning  lay  ; the  friendly,  the 
mathematical  Manning ! How  forcibly  does 
it  remind  me  of  the  interesting  Otway ! * The 
very  bed  which  on  thy  marriage  night  gave 
thee  into  the  arms  of  Belvidera,  by  the  coarse 
hands  of  ruffians — ’ (upholsterers’  men,)  &c. 
^ly  tears  will  not  give  me  leave  to  go  on. 
But  a bed  I will  get  you.  Manning,  on  con- 
dition you  will  be  my  day-guest. 

" I have  been  ill  more  than  a month,  with 
a bad  cold,  which  comes  upon  me  (like  a 
murderer’s  conscience)  about  midnight,  and 
vexes  me  for  many  hours.  I have  succes- 
sively been  drugged  with  Spanish  licorice, 
opium,  ipecacuanha,  paregoric,  and  tincture 
of  foxglove  (tiuctura  purpurse  digitalis  of  the 
ancients).  I am  afraid  I must  leave  off 
drinking.” 

Lamb  then  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
an  exhibition  of  snakes^of  a frightful  vivid- 
ness and  interesting — as  all  details  of  these 
fascinating  reptiles  are,  whom  W'e  at  once 
loathe  and  long  to  look  upon,  as  the  old 
enemies  and  tempters  of  our  race. 


“Oct.  ICth,  IflOO. 

“ Dear  Manning, — Had  you  written  one 
week  before  you  did,  I certainly  should  have  | 
obeyed  your  injunction  ; you  should  have  i 
seen  me  before  my  letter.  I will  explain  to  I 
you  my  situation.  Tliere  are  six  of  us  in  one  ; 
department.  Two  of  us  (within  these  four  | 
days)  are  confined  with  severe  fevers ; and  | 
two  more,  who  belong  to  the  Tower  Militia, 
expect  to  have  marching  orders  on  Friday. 
Now  six  are  al)solutely  necessary.  I have 
already  asked  and  obtained  two  young  hands 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  fevtritts.  And,  with  | 
the  other  prospect  before  me,  you  may  believe 
I cannot  decently  ask  leave  of  absence  for 
myself.  All  I can  promise  (and  I do  promise,  i 
with  the  sincerity  of  Saint  Peter,  and  the  I 
contrition  of  sinner  Peter  if  I fail)  that  I will  i 
come  the  vtry  first,  spare  \reeky  and  go  nowhere  1 
till  I have  been  at  Cambridge.  No  matter 
if  you  are  in  a state  of  pupilage  when  I come ; 
for  I can  employ  myself  in  Cambridge  very 
pleasantly  in  the  mornings.  Are  there  not 
libraries,  halls,  colleges,  books,  pictures, 
statues  7 I wish  you  had  made  London  in  i 
your  way.  There  is  an  exhibition  quite 
uncommon  in  Europe,  which  couUl  not  have 
escaped  your  penius, — a live  rattlesnake,  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a big  leg. 

I went  to  see  it  last  night  by  candlelight.  \ 
We  were  ushered  into  a room  very  little  * 
bigger  than  ours  at  Pentonville.  A man  and  | 
woman  and  four  boys  live  in  this  room,  joint 
tenants  with  nine  snakes,  roost  of  them  such 
as  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  their  i 
bite.  We  walked  into  the  middle,  which  is  1 
formed  by  a half-moon  of  wired  boxes,  all 
mansions  of  snakes, — whip-snakes,  thunder- 
I snakes,  pig-nose-snakes,  American  vipers,  and  | 
I tJiisfncnstsr.  He  lies  curled  up  in  folds  ; and  ! 
' immediately  a stranger  enters  (for  he  is  used 
: to  the  family,  and  sees  them  play  at  cards,) 

, he  set  up  a rattle  like  a watchman’s  in 
I London,  or  near  as  loud,  and  reareil  up  a 
I head,  from  the  midst  of  these  folds,  like  a 
I toad,  and  shook  his  head,  and  showed  every 
sign  a snake  can  show  of  irritation.  I ha<l 
the  foolish  curiosity  to  strike  the  wires  with 
my  Anger,  and  the  devil  flew  at  me  with  his 
toad-month  wide  open : the  inside  of  his  ! 
mouth  is  quite  white.  I ha<l  got  my  Anger 
away,  nor  could  he  well  have  bit  me  with  his 
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I 


big  mouth,  which  would  have  beeu  certain 
death  in  five  minutes.  But  it  frightened  me 
BO  much,  that  I did  not  recover  my  voice  for 
a minute's  s]>ace.  I forgot,  in  my  fear,  that 
he  was  secured.  You  would  have  forgot  too, 
for  ’tia  incredible  how  such  a monster  can  be 
confiue<l  in  small  gauzy-looking  wires.  I 
dreamed  of  snakes  in  tlie  night.  I wish  to 
heaven  you  could  see  it.  lie  al)solutely 
swelled  with  passion  to  the  bigness  of  a large 
thigh.  I could  not  retreat  without  infringing 
on  another  box.  and  Just  behind,  a little  devil 
not  an  inch  from  iny  back,  had  got  his  nose 
out,  with  8i>me  difficulty  and  |>ain,  quite 
through  the  bars ! Ho  w'as  soon  taught 
belter  manners.  All  the  snakes  were  curious, 
and  objects  of  terror  : but  this  monster,  like 
Aaron's  8erj)ent,  swallowed  up  the  impres- 
sion of  the  rest.  He  opened  his  cur8e<l 
mouth,  when  he  made  at  me,  as  wide  as  his 
head  was  broad.  1 hallooed  out  quite  loud, 
an«)  felt  |iaina  all  over  my  body  with  the 
fright. 

“ I liave  had  the  felicity  of  hearing  George 
Dyer  rea<l  out  one  book  of  *Thc  Farmer's 
Boy.*  I thoiight  it  ratlier  childish.  No 
doubt,  there  is  originality  in  it,  (which,  in 
your  self-taught  geniuses,  is  a most  rare 
quality,  they  generally  getting  hold  of  some 
bad  models,  in  a scarcity  of  books,  and  form- 
ing their  taste  on  them,)  but  no  $dection. 
All  is  described. 

“ Mind,  I have  only  heard  read  one  book. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 


young  j>hilo8opher  at  Keswick,  with  the 
Woixls worths.  Tliey  have  contrived  to  8\^wu 
' a new  volume  of  IjTical  l>allads,  which  is  to 
see  the  light  in  about  a month,  and  causes  no 
little  excitement  in  the  liUmrtf  verfd.  George 
Dyer  too,  that  good-natured  heathen,  is  more 
than  nine  mouths  gone  with  his  twin  volumes 
of  ode,  pastoral,  sonnet,  elegy,  Spenserian, 
Horatian,  Akensidish,  and  Masonic  verse— 
Clio  pro8i»er  the  birth  ! it  wdll  be  twelve 
shillings  out  of  somebody's  |>ocket.  I find 
he  means  to  exclude  ‘personal  satire,'  so  it 
! appears  by  his  truly  original  advertisement. 
Well,  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
English  gentry  to  come  in  shoals  and  sub- 
scril»e  to  his  poenis,  for  He  never  put  a 
I kinder  heart  into  fiesh  of  man  than  George 
Dyer's ! 

I “ Now  farew’ell,  for  dinner  is  at  hand. 

' “C.  L.” 


Lamb  had  engaged  to  spend  a few  da>*s 
i w'heu  he  could  obtain  leave,  w*ith  Manning 
at  Cambridge,  and,  just  as  he  hoped  to 
I accomplish  his  wish,  rcaiive<l  an  invitation 
from  Lloyd  to  give  his  holiday  to  the  |M>ets 
assembled  at  the  L^ikes.  In  the  joyous 
excitement  of  spirits  which  the  anticipated 
visit  to  Manning  produced,  he  thus  plays  off 
Manning's  proposal  on  his  friend,  abuses 
mountains  and  luxuriates  in  his  love  of 
London : — 


“ Philo-Snake, 

“C.  L." 

The  following  are  fiagments  from  a letter 
chiefly  on  personal  matters,  the  interest  of 
which  is  gone  by  : — 

TO  UR.  UA.VNING. 

“ And  now,  w'hen  shall  I catch  a glimpfle  of 
your  honest  face-to-face  countenance  again  1 
Your  fine  dot/ma/ictj/  tceptical  face  by  punch- 
light  ? O ! one  glimpse  of  the  human  face, 
and  shake  of  tlie  human  hand,  is  l»etter  than 
whole  reams  of  this  cold,  thin  correspondence; 
yea,  of  more  worth  than  all  the  letters  that 
have  sw’eated  the  fingers  of  sensibility,  from 
Madame  Serign5  and  Balzac  to  Sterue  and 
Shenstone. 

“Coleridge  is  settled  with  hU  wife  and  the 


TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ Dear  Manning, — I have  received  a very 
I kind  invitation  from  Lloyd  and  Sophia,  to  go 
and  spend  a month  with  them  at  the  Lakes. 
Now  it  fortunately  happens,  (which  is  so 
seldom  the  case  !)  that  1 have  spare  cash  by 
me,  enough  to  answer  the  expenses  of  so  long 
a jouimey  ; and  I am  determined  to  getaway 
from  the  office  by  some  means.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  request  of  you  (ray  dear 
friend),  that  you  will  not  take  it  unkind,  if  I 
decline  my  projwseil  visit  to  Cambridge  for 
the  prtHi\X.  Perhaps  I shall  be  able  to  take 
Cambridge  tn  my  troy,  going  or  coming.  1 
need  not  describe  to  you  the  expectations 
which  such  an  one  as  myself,  pout  up  all  nay 
life  in  a dirty  city,  have  formed  of  a tour  to 
the  Lakes.  Consider  Grasmere  1 Amble- 
side!  Wordsworth!  Coleridge!  Hills,  woods, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  to  the  eternal  devil. 


I 


[ 
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I will  eat  snipes  with  thee,  Thomas  Manning. : of  his  manuscripts,  anil  the  delay  of  his  hopes; 


I Only  confess,  confess,  a iile. 

I “ P.  S.  I think  you  named  the  16th  ; but 
■was  it  not  moilest  of  Lloyd  to  send  such  an 
invitation  ! It  shows  his  knowledge  of  monty 
and  time.  I would  be  loth  to  think,  he 
meant 

* Ironic  Mtire  Bidoloni;  sklentcfl 
1 On  mj  i>oor  pursio.*  Bck^ei. 

For  my  part,  with  reference  to  my  friends 
northward,  I must  confess  that  I am  not 
romance-hit  about  A'aiurr.  The  earth,  and 
I sea,  ami  sky  (when  all  is  said,)  is  but  as  a 
house  to  dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be  courteous, 

I and  good  liquors  flow  like  the  conduits  at  an 
I old  coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sensibly,  and 
] feel  properly,  I have  no  need  to  stand  staring 
upon  the  gilded  looking-glass  (that  strained 
i my  friend’s  purse-strings  in  the  purchase) 
nor  his  five-shilling  print  over  the  mantel- ; 
I piece  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier  (which  only 
I betcays  his  false  taste).  Just  as  important 
i to  me  (in  a sense)  is  all  the  furniture  of  my 
world  ; eye-pampering,  but  satisBes  no  heart. 

; Streets,  streets,  streets,  markets,  theatres, 

' churches,  Covent  Gardens,  shops  sparkling 
! with  pretty  faces  of  industrious  milliners, 

I neat  sempstresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentle- 
I men  behind  counters  lying,  authors  in  the 
I street  with  spectacles,  George  Dyers,  (you 
j may  know  them  by  their  gait,)  lamps  lit  at 
night,  pastry-cooks’  and  silver-smiths*  shops, 
beautiful  Quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise  of 
I coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen 
I at  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home  drunk  ; if 
I you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of 
j t'ire  and  Stop  thief ; inns  of  court,  with  their 
I learned  air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like 
i Cambridge  colleges ; old  book-stalls, ‘Jeremy 
Taylors,*  ‘ Burtons  on  Melancholy,  * and 
* Religio  Medicia,*  on  every  stall.  These  are 
thy  pltsasures,  O London  I with-the-many-  \ 

sins.  O,  city,  abounding  in , for  these 

may  Keswick  and  her  giant  brood  go  hang ! ; 

I “C.L.” 


On  this  occasion  Lamb  was  disappointed  ; 
but  he  was  consoled  by  the  acquisition  of  a | 
new  friend,  in  ^Ir.  Hickman  of  the  House  of ; 
Commons,  and  exults  in  a strain  which  he 
never  had  reason  to  regret.  This  piece  of_ 
rare  felicity  enabled  him  even  to  bear  the  loss 


I which,  according  to  the  old  theatrical  usage, 
he  was  destined  to  endure. 

TO  HR.  HAXN1NO. 

“Nov.  3rd,  1800. 

Ecquid  nuditatur  Archimedcif  What  is 
Euclid  doing?  What  hath  happened  to 
learned  Trismegist  ? — doth  he  take  it  in  ill 
part,  that  his  humble  friend  did  not  comply 
with  his  courteous  invitation  ? Let  it  suffice, 
j I could  not  come — are  impossibilities  nothing? 

— be  they  abstractions  of  the  intellect  ? — or 
not  (rather)  most  sharp  and  mortifying 
I realities  ? nuts  in  the  Will’s  mouth  too  hard 
for  her  to  crack  ? brick  and  stone  walls  in 
her  way,  which  she  can  by  no  means  eat 
' through  ? sore  lets,  impedimenta  rmrum,  no 
thoroughfares  ? racemi  nimium  alU  pendeniesf 
Is  the  phrase  classic  ? I allude  to  the  grapes 
in  ./Esop,  which  cost  the  fox  a strain,  and 
gained  the  world  an  aphorism.  Observe  the  I 
superscription  of  thU  letter.  In  adapting  the  [ 
size  of  the  letters,  which  constitute  yowr  mame  ' 
and  Mr.  CrUp'e  name  respectively,  I had  an  i 
eye  to  your  different  stations  in  life.  *Tis  | 
truly  curious,  and  must  be  soothing  to  an 
aristocrat.  I wonder  it  has  never  been  hit 
on  before  my  time.  I have  made  an  acquisi- 
I tion  latterly  of  a pleasant  handy  one  Hickman, 

' to  whom  I was  introduced  by  George  Dyer, 
not  the  most  flattering  auspices  under  which  I 
one  man  can  be  introduced  to  another^  | 
George  brings  all  sorts  of  people  together, 
setting  up  a sort  of  agrarian  law,  or  common 
property,  in  matter  of  society ; but  for  once 
be  has  done  me  a great  pleasure,  while  he 
was  only  pursuing  a principle,  as  ignes  fatui 
mag  light  you  liome.  This  Rickman  lives  in 
our  Buildings,  immediately  opposite  our 
house  ; the  finest  fellow  to  drop  in  a*  nights,  | 
about  nine  or  ten  o’clock— cold  bread-ond-  ; 
cheese  time — just  in  the  wishing  time  of  the  i 
night,  when  you  wUh  for  somebody  to  come  [ 
in,  without  a distinct  idea  of  a probable  any- 
body. Just  in  the  nick,  neither  too  early  to 
be  tedious,  nor  too  late  to  sit  a reasonable 
time.  He  is  a most  pleasant  hand  ; a fine 
rattling  fellow,  has  gone  through  life  laughing 
at  solemn  apes ; — himself  hugely  literate, 
oppressively  full  of  information  in  all  stuff  of 
conversation,  from  matter  of  fact  to  Xenophon 
and  Plato— can  talk  Greek  with  Porson, 
politics  with  Thelwall,  conjecture  with  George 
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I Dyer,  nonsense  with  me,  and  anythinjf  with 
I anybody ; a great  farmer,  somewhat  con- 
I conied  in  an  agricultural  magazine — i-eads  no 
I i>oetry  but  Shakspeare,  very  intimate  with 
I Southey,  but  never  reads  his  poetry,  relishes 
j George  Dyer,  thoroughly  penetrates  into  the 
I ridiculous  wherever  found,  understands  the 
Jirti  tiiM  (a  great  desideratum  in  common 
minds) — you  need  never  twice  speak  to  him  ; 
docs  not  want  explanations,  translations, 
limitations,  os  Professor  Godwin  does  when 
you  make  an  assertion  ; up  to  anything ; dawn 
to  everything ; whatever  sapit  hominem.  A 
perfect  man.  All  this  farrago,  which  must 
perplex  you  to  read,  and  has  put  me  to  a little 
trouble  to  sdect!  only  proves  how  impossible  it 
is  to  describe  a You  most  see 
Rickman  to  know'  him,  for  he  is  a species  in 
one.  A new  class.  An  exotic,  any  slip  of 
which  I am  prou<l  to  put  in  my  gardeu-pot. 
Tlie  clearest  headed  fellow.  Fullestof  matter, 
with  least  verbosity.  If  there  be  any  alloy 
in  my  fortune  to  have  met  with  such  a man, 
it  is  that  he  commonly  divides  his  lime 
between  U>wn  and  coimtty,  having  some 
foolish  family  ties  at  Christchurch,  by  which 
means  he  can  only  gladden  our  London  hemi- 
I sphere  with  returns  of  light,  lie  is  now 
going  for  six  weeks.” 


delight  to  B|)eak,  especially  George  Dyer,  who 
has  no  other  name,  nor  idea,  nor  definition  of 
Cambridge, — namely,  its  being  a market- 
town,  sending  members  to  Parliament,  never 
entered  bito  his  definition — it  was  and  is, 
simply,  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  or  the  fair 
Cam  ; as  Oxford  is  the  banks  of  the  lais,  or 
the  fair  Isis.  Yours  in  all  humility,  most 
illustrious  Trismegist,  “ C.  Lamb. 

**  (Head  on,  there  '»  more  nt  the  bottom.) 

“ You  ask  me  about  the  ‘ Farmer’s  Boy,*— 
don’t  you  think  the  fellow  who  wrote  it  (who 
is  a shoemaker)  has  a poor  mind  1 Don’t  yon 
find  he  is  always  silly  about  poor  Oile»^  and 
those  abject  kind  of  phrases,  which  mark  a 
mATi  that  looks  up  to  wealtli  ? None  of 
Burns's  poet  dignity.  What  do  you  think  ? 
I have  just  opened  him  ; but  he  makes  me 
sick.” 

Constant  to  the  fiime  of  Jem  White,  Lamb 
did  not  fail  to  enlist  Manning  among  the 
admirers  of  the  “ Falstaff’s  Letters.”  The 
next  letter,  referring  to  lliem  is,  however, 
more  interesting  for  the  light  which  it  casts 
on  Lamb’s  inditfcrence  to  the  politics  of  the 
time,  and  fond  devotion  to  the  past. 


1 

I 


“At  last  1 have  written  to  Kemble,  to 
know  the  event  of  my  play,  which  was  pre- 
sented last  Christmas.  As  I suspected,  came 
an  answer  back  that  the  copy  was  lost,  and 
could  not  be  found — no  hint  that  anybody 
had  to  this  day  ever  looked  into  it — with  a 
courteous  (reasonable !)  request  of  another 
copy  (if  I l)a«l  one  by  me,)  and  a promise  of 
a definitive  answer  in  a week.  I could  not 
resist  so  facile  and  moderate  demand,  so 
scribbled  out  another,  omitting  sundry  things, 
such  as  the  witch  story,  about  half  of  the 
forest  scene  (which  is  too  leisurely  for  story), 
and  transposing  that  soliloquy  about  England 
getting  drunk,  which,  like  its  reciter,  stupiiUy 
stood  alone,  nothing  preveuient  or antevenient 
— and  cleared  aw'ay  a good  deal  besides,  and 
sent  this  copy,  written  dl  out  (with  altera- 
tions, 6ic.  requiring  judgment)  in  one  day  and 
a half!  I sent  it  lost  nighty  and  am  in 
weekly  ex)>ectatiou  of  tlie  tolling-bell,  and 
death-warrant. 

“ This  is  all  my  London  news.  Send  me 
some  from  the  banks  of  Cam,  as  the  )>oets 


TO  UR.  UANNIKO. 

“ I hope  by  this  time  you  are  prepared  to 
say,  the  * Falstaff’s  letters  ’ are  a bundle  of 
the  sharpest,  queerest,  profoundest  humours, 
of  any  these  juice-drained  latter  times  have 
spawned.  I should  have  advertised  you,  that 
the  meaning  is  frequently  haid  to  be  got  at ; 
and  so  are  the  future  guineas,  that  now  lie 
ripening  and  aurifying  in  the  womb  of  some 
undiscovered  Potosi ; but  dig,  dig,  dig,  dig, 

I Manning ! I set  to,  with  an  unconquerable 
propulsion  to  write,  with  a lamentable  want 
of  what  to  write.  My  private  goings  on  are 
orderly  as  the  movements  of  the  spheres,  and 
I stale  fi»  their  music  to  angels’  ears.  Public 
! affairs — excej>t  as  they  touch  upon  me,  and 
80  turn  into  private,— I caimot  w'hip  up  my 
I mind  to  feel  any  interest  in.  I grieve,  indec^l, 
that  War,  and  Nature,  and  Air.  Pitt,  that 
hangs  up  in  Lloyd’s  best  jarlour,  should  have 
conspired  to  call  up  three  ucce.ssaries,  simple 
I commoners  lis  our  fathers  knew  them,  Into 
the  upper  house  of  luxuries ; breatl,  and  beer, 
and  coals,  Manning.  But  as  to  France  and 


I 
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FrenchmeD,  and  the  Abb6  Sidyes  and  hia 
coQjBtitutioufl,  I cannot  make  these  present 
times  present  to  me.  I read  histories  of  the 
past,  and  I live  in  them ; although,  to 
alistract  senses,  they  are  far  less  momentous, 
than  the  noises  which  keep  Europe  awake. 
I am  reading  * Burnet's  own  Times."  Did 
you  ever  read  that  garrulous,  pleasant 
history  ? He  tells  his  story  like  an  old  man 
past  political  service,  bragging  to  his  sons  on 
winter  evenings  of  the  part  he  took  in  public 
transactions,  when  *his  old  cap  was  new.* 
Full  of  scandal,  which  all  true  history  is. 
No  palliatives ; but  all  the  stark  wickedness, 
that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to  national 
actors.  Quite  the  prattle  of  age,  and  outlived 
imjK)rUujce.  Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  rdievo.  Himself  j 
a party  man — he  makes  you  a jmrty  man.  I 
None  of  the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  j 
inditfercDce,  so  cold,  and  unnatural,  and : 
inhuman  ! None  of  the  cursed  Gibbonian 
tine  ^Tiling,  so  hue  and  comix>Hite.  None 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  periods  with  three  mem- 
bers. None  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sage  remarks, 
all  so  apposite,  and  cotning  in  so  clever,  lest 
the  reader  should  have  had  the  trouble  of 
drawing  an  Inference.  Burnet's  good  old  ' 
prattle  I can  bring  present  to  my  mind ; 1 1 
can  make  the  revolution  present  to  me — the  I 
French  revolution,  by  a converse  perversity 
in  my  nature,  I fling  as  far  from  me.  To 
quit  this  tiresome  subject,  and  to  relieve  you 
two  or  three  dismal  yawns,  which  I 
hear  in  spirit,  1 here  conclude  my  more  than 
commonly  obtuse  letter ; dull,  up  to  the 
dulness  of  a Dutch  commentator  on  Shaks- 
peare. 

“ My  love  to  Lloyd  and  to  Sophia. 

“ C.  L.” 


While  Lamb's  dramatic  destinies  were  in 
suspense,  he  was  called  on  “ to  assist " at  the 
production  of  a tragedy,  by  a fi-iend,  whose 
more  mature  reputation  gave  him  readier 
access  to  the  manager,  but  who  had  no  better 
claim  to  success  than  himself.  Mr.  Godwin, 
whose  powerful  romance  of  Caleb  Williams 
had  supplied  the  materials  for  “The  Iron 
Chest " of  Column,  naturally  aspired,  on  hU 
own  account,  to  the  glory  of  the  scene,  and 
completed  a tragedy  xmder  the  title  of  “An- 
tonio, or  the  Soldier’s  Return,"  which  was 


accepted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  an- 
nounced for  reprcHoiitition  on  Saturday  the 
13th  December  in  this  year.  Lamb  supplied 
the  epilogue,  which  he  copied  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  Manning  on  tlie  eventful 
day  : — 

TO  MR.  HAKMNO. 

“Dec.  ISlh,  1800. 

“I  have  received  your  letter  thU  inoment, 
not  having  l>een  at  the  office.  1 liave  just 
time  to  scribble  down  the  epilogue.  To  your 
epistle  I will  just  reply,  tliat  I will  cert^uly 
come  to  Cambridge  before  January  is  out : 
I’ll  come  v;hen  J can.  You  shall  have  an 
emended  copy  of  my  play  early  next  week, 
Mary  thanks  you  ; but  her  iiandwriting  is 
too  feminine  to  be  ex{x>sed  to  a Cambridge 
gentleman,  though  I endeavour  to  persuade 
her  that  you  understand  algebra,  and  must 
understand  her  hand.  The  ))lay  is  the  man’s 
you  wot  of ; but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
mention  it — it  is  to  come  out  in  a feigned 
name,  as  one  Tobin’s.  I will  omit  the  intro- 
ductory lines  which  connect  it  with  the  play, 
and  give  you  the  concluding  tale,  which  is 
the  moss  and  bulk  of  the  epilogue.  The 
name  is  Jack  Incident.  It  is  about  promise- 
breaking— ^you  will  see  it  all,  if  you  read  the 
papers. 

jMk,  of  dramatic  ffcnioa  Justly  rain, 

Hurcha*«l  a rmtcr’ii  nbaro  at  Dniry-lase  ; 

A prudent  man  in  every  other  mutter, 

Known  at  hia  club>room  for  an  honcat  batter ; 
llomane  and  courteous,  led  a clril  life. 

And  boa  been  eoldom  known  to  beat  hl«  wife ; 

But  Jock  la  now  grown  quite  another  man, 

Frequents  the  green-room,  knowa  the  plot  and  plan 
Of  each  new  piece, 

And  boa  been  seen  to  talk  with  Sheridan  I 
In  at  the  play-houae  Just  at  aU  he  popa. 

And  never  quit*  it  till  the  curtain  drops, 
la  never  absent  on  the  author’M  nifht., 

Knows  actresses  and  actors  too by  sight ; 

So  humble,  that  with  Suett  he’ll  confer, 

Or  take  a pipe  with  plain  Jock  Bannister  ; 

Nsy,  with  on  author  bos  been  known  so  free, 

Uc  once  suggested  a catastrophe — 

In  short,  John  dabbled  till  his  head  was  turn’d  : 

His  wife  remonstrated,  his  neighbours  mourn'd. 

Ills  customers  were  dropping  off  apace. 

And  Jack’s  affairs  began  to  wear  a piteous  face. 

One  night  bis  wife  began  a curtain  lecture  ; 

* My  dearest  Johnny,  husband,  spouse,  protector, 

Take  pity  on  your  helpless  babes  and  me, 

Save  ns  from  ruin,  you  from  bankruptcy— 

Look  to  your  business,  leave  these  cursed  ploys. 

And  try  again  your  old  Industrious  ways.* 

Jock,  who  was  always  scared  at  the  Oaxette, 

And  bod  some  bits  of  scull  uninjured  yet. 

Promised  amendment,  vow’d  his  wife  spake  reason, 

' lie  would  not  see  another  pby  that  season — ’ 
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Tbr«c  ftubbom  fortnifrhtK  Jack  hla  promiw  kept, 
Wm  late  and  earlf  in  hi«  thop.  eat,  slept, 

And  walk’d  and  talk’d,  like  ordinary  men  ; 

I No  int,  but  John  the  hatter  once  apiln — > 

VislU  his  club : when  lo ! one  fntal  nifht 
ni*  wife  with  horror  eiew’d  the  well-known  sight — 
John’s  Aot,  irig,  tntif-box — well  she  knew  bis  tricks — ' 
And  Jack  decamping  at  the  hour  of  eU.  I 

Just  at  the  counter’s  edge  a plajbill  laf. 

Announcing  that  ‘ PUarro  ’ was  the  play — 

' O Johnny,  Johnny,  this  is  yonr  old  doing.* 

Quoth  Jac-k,  ‘ Why  what  the  devil  storm’s  a*brewing? 
About  a harmless  piny  why  all  this  fright  I 
I'll  go  and  sec  it.  If  it's  but  for  spite — 

Zounds,  woman  I Nelson's  * to  Iw  there  to-night.* 

“ N.B. — Tliia  was  intended  for  Jack  Ban- 
nister to  speak  ; but  the  sage  managers  have 
! chosen  !Miss  Heardy  except  Miss  Tidswell, 
j the  worst  actress  ever  seen  or  heard.  Now, 

I I remember  I have  promised  the  loan  of  my 
]>lay.  I will  lend  it  iintantlyy  and  you  shall 
I get  it  (’pon  honour !)  by  this  day  week. 

' “ I must  go  and  dress  for  the  boxes ! First 

I night ! Finding  I have  time,  I trau8cril>e 
( the  rest.  Observe,  you  have  reatl  the  last 
first ; it  begins  thus : — The  names  I took 
j from  a little  outline  G.  gave  me.  I have  not 
read  the  play ! 

* La  die*,  yc’TC  seen  how  Guzman's  consort  died. 

Poor  victim  of  a Spaniard  brother's  pride, 

W'hen  Spanish  honour  through  the  world  was  blown. 
And  Spanish  beauty  fur  the  best  was  known.t 
In  tlut  romantic,  unenligbten'd  time, 

A brfoth  of  ffTomisf*  wa*  a eort  of  crimes^ 

Which  of  you  handsome  English  ladies  here, 

But  deems  the  pcnancc  bloody  and  severe ! 

A whimsical  old  Saragossa  2 fashion, 

That  a dead  fathcr’a  dying  inclination. 

Should  lire  to  thwart  a liring  daughter’s  passion,  | 
UdJosUt  on  the  sea  iref  men  exclaim. 

Rail  at  3^ur  **  rices,-  -and  commit  the  same 
Han  is  a promise-breaker  from  the  womb, 

And  goes  a promise-breaker  to  the  tomb— 

What  need  we  Instance  here  the  lover’s  vow, 

I The  sick  man's  purpose,  or  the  great  man's  bow?tt 
The  truth  by  few  example*  best  is  shown — 

Instead  of  many  which  are  better  known. 

Take  poor  Jack  Incident,  that’s  dead  and  gone. 

Jack,  d;c.  Ac.  Ac.' 

“ Now  you  have  it  all — how  do  you  like 
it  ? I am  going  to  hear  it  recited  ! ! ! 

“C.  U” 

Alas  for  human  hopes ! The  play  was  de- 
cisively damned,  and  the  epilogue  shared  iU 

• *'  A good  clap-trap.  Nelson  has  exhibited  two  or 
three  times  at  both  theatres — and  advertised  himself.” 

1 *‘  Pour  ea$y  lines.” 

X ” Eor  which  the  hfroine  died.’* 

2 **  In  Spain  ! !’*  \ “ Two  neat  lines.” 

^ Or  %fou**  ••  ” Or  our,  as  they  have  altered  it.' 
tf  “ Aniitheslsll  ” 


late.  TItc  tragedy  turned  out  a miracle  of  | 
dulneas  for  the  world  to  wonder  at,  although 
Lamb  alway.s  insisted  it  had  one  fine  line,  I 
which  he  was  fond  of  repeating — sole  relic 
of  the  else  forgotten  play.  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  | 
dranut,  toiled  through  four  acts  and  a half 
without  applause  or  disapprobation ; one  ^ 
sj)eech  was  not  more  vapid  than  another  ; , 

and  so  dead  was  the  level  of  the  dialogue, 
that,  although  its  destiny  was  seen  from  afar, 

\ it  presented  no  opportunity  for  hissing.  But 
I as  the  play  drew  towards  a close,  when,  after 
I a scene  of  frigid  chiding  not  vivified  by  any 
fire  of  Kemble’s  own,  Antouio  drew  his 
sword  and  plunged  it  into  the  heroine’s 
Ixjsom,  the  “ sad  civility  ” of  the  audience 
vanished,  they  started  as  at  a real  murder, 
and  hooted  the  actors  from  the  stage.  | 
“ Philosoj)hy,”  which  could  not  make  a 
Juliet,”  sustained  the  author  through  the 
trial.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  front  benches  of 
the  pit,  unmoved  amidst  the  storm.  WTien 
the  first  act  passed  off  without  a hand,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  sense 
of  the  house  ; " the  proper  season  of  applause 
had  not  arrived ; **  all  was  exactly  as  it 
should  be.  The  second  act  proceeded  to  its 
close  in  the  same  uninterrupted  calm  ; his 
fnends  became  uneasy,  but  still  his  optimism 
prevailed;  he  could  afford  to  wait.  And  ' 
though  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  move-  i 
ment  was  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  I 
audience  seemed  rather  patient  than  inter-  1 
csted,  he  did  nut  lose  his  confidence  till  the 
tumult  arose,  and  then  he  submitted  with  | 
quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius,  too  lofty 
to  be  understood  by  a world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood!  Notwithstanding  this  rude  re- 
pulse, Mr.  Godwin  retainer!  his  taste  for  the 
theatre  to  the  last.  On  every  first  night  of 
a new  piece,  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
farce,  whether  of  friend  or  foe,  he  sat  with 
gentle  intere.st  in  a side-box,  and  bore  its 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  resignation, 
as  he  had  done  his  own.  The  following  is  > 
Ijamb’s  account  of  the  catastrophe  rendered 
I to  Manning,  in  which  the  facetious  charge 
' against  the  unlucky  author  of  Violent  and 
Satanical  Pride  of  Heart,”  has  reference  to 
some  banter  which  Lamb  had  encountered  | 
among  his  friends  by  the  purposed  title  of  ; 
his  own  play,  “Pride’s  Cure,”  and  his  dis- 
quisition in  its  defence. 
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TO  UR.  UAKNINO. 

*‘Dcc.  16th,  1800. 

“ We  are  damned  ! — Not  the  facetious 
epilogue  itself  could  save  us.  For,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  quick-sighted 
gentleman ! hath  this  morning  truly  ob- 
served, (I  beg  pardon  if  I falsify  his  vords, 
their  profound  seme  I am  sure  I retain,)  both 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  worthy  of  accom- 
panying such  a piece  ; and  indeed  (mark  the 
profundity,  Mr.  Manning)  were  received  with 
proper  indignation  by  such  of  the  audience 
only  as  thought  either  worth  attending  to. 
Professor,  thy  glories  wax  dim  ! Again,  the 
incomparable  author  of  the  ‘True  Briton’ 
declareth  in  his  paper  (bearing  same  date) 
that  the  epilogue  was  an  indifferent  attempt 
at  humour  and  character,  and  failed  in  both. 

1 forbear  to  mention  the  other  papers, 
because  I liave  not  read  them.  0 Professor, 
how  different  thy  feelings  now  (quantum ' 
mutatus  ab  illo  professore,  qiii  in  agris 
philoeophie  tantas  Tictorias  acqnisivisti), — 
how  different  thy  proud  feelings  but  one 
little  week  ago, — thy  anticipation  of  thy  nine  i 
nights, — those  visionary  claps,  which  have  i 
soothed  thy  soul  by  day,  and  thy  dreams  by  1 
night  I Calling  in  accidentally  on  the  Pro-  | 
feasor  while  he  was  out,  I was  ushered  into  ^ 
the  study;  and  my  nose  quickly  (most 
sagacious  always)  pointed  me  to  four  tokens 
lying  loose  upon  thy  table,  Professor,  which 
indicated  thy  violent  and  sutanical  pride  of 
heart.  Imprimis,  there  caught  mine  eye  a 
list  of  six  persons,  thy  friends,  whom  thou 
didst  meditate  inviting  to  a sumptuous  dinner  I 
on  the  Thursday,  anticipating  the  profits  of 
thy  Saturday’s  play  to  answer  cliarges ; I 
was  in  the  honoure<l  file  ! Next,  a stronger 
evidence  of  thy  violent  and  almost  satanical 
pride,  lay  a list  of  all  the  morning  papers 
(from  the  * Morning  Chronicle  ’ downwards  to 
the  * Porcupine  *),  with  the  places  of  their 
respective  offices,  where  thou  w*ast  meditating 
to  insert,  and  didst  insert,  an  elaborate 
sketch  of  the  story  of  thy  play  ; stones  in 
thy  enemy’s  hand  to  bruise  thee  with,  and 
severely  wast  thou  bruised,  O Professor ! 
nor  do  I know  what  oil  to  pour  into  thy 
wounds.  Next,  which  convinced  me  to  a 
dead  conviction,  of  thy  pride,  violent  and 
almost  satanical  pride^lay  a list  of  books, 
which  thy  un-tragedy-favoured  pocket  could 


never  answer  ; Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  Malone’s  I 
8haks|>eare  (still  harping  upon  thy  play,  thy 
philosophy  abandoned  meanwhile  to  chrls-  I 
! tians  and  superstitious  minds) ; nay,  I be- 
I lieve  (if  I can  believe  my  memory),  that  the 
j ambitious  Encyclopedia  itself  was  part  of 
I thy  meditated  acquisitions ; but  many  a 
I playbook  was  there.  All  these  visions  are 
damned;  and  thou,  Professor,  must  read 
I Shakspeare  in  future  out  of  a common 
edition ; and,  hark  ye,  pray  read  him  to  a 
j little  better  purpose  ! Last  and  strongest 
against  thee  (in  colours  manifest  as  the  hand 
upon  Belshazzar’s  wall),  lay  a volume  of 
poems  by  C.  Lloyd  and  C.  I^mb.  Thy  heart 
misgave  thee,  that  thy  assistant  might  pos- 
sibly not  have  talent  enough  to  furnish  thee 
an  epilogue ! Manning,  all  these  things  came 
over  my  mind ; all  the  gratulations  that 
would  have  thickened  upon  him,  and  even 
some  have  glanced  aside  upon  his  humble 
friend ; the  vanity,  and  the  fame,  and  the 
profits  (the  Professor  U 500f.  ideal  money  out 
of  pocket  by  this  failure,  besides  200f.  he 
would  have  got  for  the  copjTight,  and  the 
Professor  is  never  much  beforehand  with  the 
world ; what  he  gets  is  all  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  dint  of  brain,  for  the  Professor, 
though  a sure  man,  is  also  a slow) ; and  now 
to  muse  upon  thy  altered  physiognomy,  thy 
pale  and  squalid  appearance  (a  kind  of  blue 
sickness  about  the  eyelids),  and  thy  crest 
fallen,  and  thy  proud  demand  of  200f.  from 
thy  bookseller  changed  to  an  uncertainty  of 
his  taking  it  at  all,  or  giving  thee  full  fiOf. 
The  Professor  has  won  my  heart  by  this  his 
mournful  catastrophe.  You  remember  Mar- 
shall, who  dined  with  him  at  my  house ; I 
met  him  in  the  lobby  immediately  after  the 
damnation  of  the  Professor’s  play,  and  he 
looked  to  me  like  an  angel : his  face  was 
lengthened,  and  all  over  perspiration ; I never 
saw  such  a care-fraught  visage ; I could  have 
hugged  him,  I loved  him  so  intensely.  ‘ From 
ever}'  pore  of  him  a perfume  fell.’  I have 
seen  that  man  in  many  situations,  and,  from 
my  soul,  I think  that  a more  god-like  honest 
soul  exists  not  in  this  world.  The  Professor’s 
poor  nerves  trembling  with  the  recent  shock, 
he  hurried  him  away  to  my  house  to  supper, 
and  there  wo  comforted  him  as  well  as  we 
could.  He  came  to  consult  me  about  a 
change  of  catastrophe ; but  alas ! the  |>iece 
was  condemned  long  before  that  crisis.  1 at 
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firflt  humoured  him  with  a specious  proposi- 
tion, but  have  since  joined  his  true  friends 
in  advising  him  to  give  it  up.  lie  did  it 
with  a i>aDg,  and  is  to  print  it  as  his. 

“L.” 


In  another  letter,  a few  days  after,  lAmb 
thus  recurs  to  the  subject,  aud  closes  the 
century  in  anticipation  of  a >isit  to  his  friend 
at  Caiubridge. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“Dec.  2rth,  IROO. 

“ As  for  the  other  Professor,  lie  has  actually 
begun  to  dive  into  Tavernier  and  Chardin’s 
Pentian  Travels  for  a story,  to  fonn  a new 
drama  for  the  sweet  tooth  of  this  fastidious 
age.  Hath  not  Bethlehem  College  a fair 
action  for  non-residence  against  sucli  profes- 
84irs  ? Are  poets  so  few  in  thU  agty  that  He 
iiiu.st  wTite  poetry  ? Js  morale  a subject  so 
exhausted,  that  he  must  quit  that  line  1 Is 
the  metaphysic  well  (without  a bottom) 
drained  tlrj'  1 

“ If  1 can  guess  at  the  wicked  pride  of  the 
Professor’s  heart,  I would  take  a shrewd 
wager,  that  ho  disrlains  ever  again  to  dip  his 
)>en  in  Prose.  Adieu,  ye  splendid  theories! 
Farewell,  dreams  of  political  justice ! Law- 
suits, where  I was  counsel  for  Archbishop 
Feuelon  versus  my  own  mother,  in  the  famous 
fire  cause ! 

“Vanish  from  my  mind,  professors,  one 
and  all.  I have  metal  more  attractive  on 
foot.  • 

“Man  of  many  snipes, — I will  sup  with 
thee,  Deo  volente,  et  diabolo  nolente,  on 
Monday  night,  the  fith  of  January,  in  the 
new  year,  and  crush  a cup  to  the  infant 
centurj'. 

“ A word  or  two  of  my  progress.  Embark 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a fresh  gale, 
on  a Cambridge  one-decker  ; very  cold  till 
eight  at  night ; land  at  St  Mary's  light-house, 
muffins  and  coffee  upon  table  (or  any  other 
curious  production  of  Turkey,  or  both  Indies), 
snipes  exactly  at  nine,  punch  to  commence  at 
ten,  with  argument ; difference  of  opinion  is 
expected  to  take  place  about  eleven  ; perfect 
unanimity,  with  some  haziness  aud  dimness, 
before  twelve. — N.  B.  My  single  affection  is 
not  so  singly  wedded  to  snij)es  ; but  the 
curious  and  epicurean  eye  would  also  take 


a pleasure  in  beholding  a delicate  and  well- 
clu«en  assortment  of  teals,  ortolans,  the 
unctuous  aud  palate-soothing  flesh  of  geese, 
wild  and  tame,  nightingales’  brains,  the 
sensorium  of  a young  sucking  pig,  or  any 
other  Christmas  dish,  which  I leave  to  the 
judgment  of  you  and  the  cook  of  Gonville. 

«C.  Lamr” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

[ISOl  to  1804.] 

LETTKU  TO  XAXXISO,  WOBlWATORTn,  AXD  COLUIMB; 

JOJI.X  WOOOVIL  RUKCTKO,  rt-BLllUlSO,  AXD  aXTIKTID. 

The  ominous  post  ponement  of  Lamb’s  theat- 
rical hopes  was  followed  by  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
He  was  favoured  wdth  at  least  one  inter- 
view by  the  stately  manager  of  Drury-lane, 
Mr.  Kemble,  who  extended  his  high-breJ 
courtesy  even  to  authors,  whom  he  inva- 
riably attended  to  the  door  of  his  house  in 
Great  Russell-street,  and  bade  them  “ beware 
of  the  step.”  Godwin’s  catastrophe  had 
probably  rendered  him  less  solicitous  to 
encounter  a similar  peril ; which  the  fondest 
admirers  of  “ John  Woodvil  ” will  not  regret 
that  it  escaped.  While  the  occasional  rough- 
ness of  its  verse  w'ould  have  been  felt  as 
strange  to  ears  as  yet  unused  to  the  old 
dnimatists  whom  Lamb's  Specimens  had  not 
then  made  familiar  to  the  town,  the  delicate 
beauties  enshrined  withiu  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  |K*rceived  in  tlie  glare  of  the 
theatre.  Exhibiting  “the  depth,  and  not  the 
tumults  of  the  soul,” — presenting  a female 
character  of  modest  and  retiring  lovelintaa 
and  noble  purpose,  but  undistracted  with  any 
riolent  emotion, — and  developing  a train  of 
circumstances  which  work  out  their  gentle 
triumphs  on  the  heart  only  of  the  hero, 
without  stirring  accident  or  viWd  grouping 
of  persons, — it  would  scarcely  liave  supplied 
sufficient  of  coarse  interest  to  disarm  the 
critical  spirit  which  it  would  certainly  have 
encountered  in  all  its  bitterness.  Lamb 
cbeerfiilly  consoled  himself  by  publishing  it ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1801  it  appeared 
in  a small  volume,  of  humble  appearance, 
with  the  “ Fragiiieul.s  of  Burton,”  (to  which 
Lamb  alluded  in  one  of  his  previous  letters.) 
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I two  of  his  quarto  ballads,  and  the  **  Helen  ** 

I of  Ills  sister. 

i The  darinj(  peculiarities  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  tlien  in  the 
infancy  of  their  slashing  career,  and  llie 
volume  was  immolated,  in  due  form,  by  tlie 
self-constituted  judges,  who,  taking  for  their 
motto  ^'Judtx  danxnatur  dim  nocent  aUol~ 
j viiur**  treated  our  author  as  a criminal  con- 
\ victed  of  publishing,  and  awaiting  hU  doom 
from  their  sentence.  With  the  gay  reckless^ 

I ness  of  power,  at  once  usurped  and  irrespon- 
sible, they  introduced  Lord  Man.sficl<rs  wild 
construction  of  the  law  of  libel  into  litera- 
I ture ; like  him,  holding  every  man  prim4 
\ facie  guilty,  who  should  be  caught  in  the  act 
I of  publishing  a book^  and  referring  to  the 
court  to  decide  whether  sentence  should  be 
I passed  on  him.  The  article  on  “John 
I Woodvil,”  which  adorned  their  thinl  num- 
! her,  is  a curious  example  of  the  old  style  of 
I criticism  vivified  by  the  impulses  of  youth. 

I We  wonder  now — and  probably  the  writer  of 
the  article,  if  he  is  living,  will  wonder  with 
us — that  a young  critic  should  seize  on  a 
little  eighteen-penny  book,  simply  printed, 
without  any  preface  ; make  elaborate  merri- 
ment of  its  outline,  and,  giving  no  hint  of  its 
I contauiing  one  profound  thought  or  happy 
I expression,  leave  the  reader  of  the  review  at 
I a loss  to  suggest  a motive  for  noticing  such 
I vapid  absurdities.  This  article  is  written  in 
a strain  of  grave  banter,  the  theme  of  wliich 
is  to  congratulate  the  world  on  having  a 
specimen  of  the  rudest  condition  of  the 
drama,  “ a man  of  the  age  of  Thespis.”  “ At 
length,”  says  the  reviewer,  “ even  in  compo- 
sition a mighty  veteran  has  been  bom. 
Older  than  .<£scbyluB,  and  with  all  the  spirit 
of  originality,  in  an  age  of  poets  who  had 
before  them  the  imitations  of  some  thousand 
years,  he  comes  forward  to  establish  bis  claim 
to  the  ancient  hircue,  and  to  satiate  the  most 
remote  desires  of  the  philosophic  antiquary.” 
On  this  text  the  writer  proceeds,  selecting 
for  his  purpose  whatever,  tom  from  its 
context,  appeared  extravagant  and  cmde, 
and  ending  without  the  slightest  hint  that 
there  is  merit,  or  promise  of  merit,  in  the 
volume.  There  certainly  was  no  malice,  or 
desire  to  give  pain,  in  all  this  ; it  was  merely 
tile  result  of  the  thoughtless  adoption,  by 
lads  of  gaiety  and  talent,  of  the  old  critical 
canons  of  the  Monthly  Reviews,  which  had 


been  accustomed  to  damn  all  works  of  un* 
patronised  genius  in  a more  summary  way, 
and  after  a duller  fashion.  Tliese  very  critics 
wrought  themselves  into  good-nature  as  they 
broke  into  deeper  veins  of  thought ; grew 
gentler  as  they  grew  wiser ; and  sometimes, 
even  when,  like  Ralaam,  they  came  to  curse, 
like  him,  they  endetl  with  “blessing  alto- 
gether,” as  in  the  review  of  the  “ Excursion,” 
which,  b^inning  in  the  old  strain,  “Tliis 
will  never  do,”  proceeded  to  give  examples  of 
its  noblest  {lassages,  and  to  grace  them  witii 
worthiest  eulogy.  And  now,  the  spirit  of 
the  writers  thus  ridiculed,  especially  of 
Wordsworth,  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
this  verj'  Review,  and  they  not  seldom  wear 
the  “ rich  embroidery  ” of  the  language  of 
the  poet  once  scoffed  at  by  their  literary 
corporation  as  too  puerile  for  the  nursery. 

Lamb's  occasional  connexion  with  news- 
papers introduced  liim  to  some  of  the  editors 
and  contributors  of  that  day,  who  sought  to 
repair  the  spirit  wastetl  by  perpetual  exer- 
tion, in  the  protractetl  couriviality  of  the 
evening,  and  these  associates  sometimes  left 
poor  Lamb  with  an  aching  head,  and  a purse 
exhausted  by  the  claims  of  their  necessities 
upon  it.  Among  those  was  Fenwick,  immor- 
talised as  the  Bigod  of  “ Ella,”  who  edited 
several  ill-fated  newspapers  in  succession, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  libels,  which  did 
his  employers  no  good  and  his  Majesty's 
government  no  harm.  These  connexions 
will  explain  some  of  the  allusions  in  the 
following  letters. 

TO  HR.  HAXNINO. 

“ I heard  that  you  were  going  to  China,* 
with  a commission  from  the  Wedgwoods  to 
collect  hints  for  their  pottery,  and  to  teach 
the  C'hinese  per»)HCtive.  But  I did  not  know 
that  London  lay  in  your  way  to  Pekin.  I am 
seriously  glad  of  it,  for  I shall  trouble  you 
with  a small  present  for  the  Emperor  of 
Usbeck  Tartary,  as  you  go  by  his  territories : 
it  is  a fragment  of  a * Dissertation  on  the 
state  of  political  parties  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,*  which  will 
no  doubt  be  very  interesting  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  It  was  written  originally  in  English 

• Mr.  Manning  had  begun  to  be  hannted  with  the 
idea  of  Chinn,  and  to  talk  of  going  thither,  which  be 
acconiplUhed  some  years  afteruarde,  withont  any  motire 
but  a desire  to  sec  that  great  nation. 
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I for  the  use  of  the  two  and  (iceniy  readers  of 
‘The  Albion,’  (this  calculation  includes  a 
printer,  four  pressmen,  and  a devil) ; but 
I becoming  of  no  use,  when  ‘The  Albion* 
stopped,  I got  it  translated  into  Usbeck 
^ Tartar  by  my  good  friend  Tibet  Kulm,  wlio 
is  come  to  Loudon  with  a civil  invitation 
from  the  Cham  to  the  English  nation  to  go 
over  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama. 

“ * Tlie  Albion  * is  dead— dead  as  nail  in 
door — and  my  revenues  have  died  with  it ; 
but  I am  not  as  a man  without  hope.  1 have 
got  a sort  of  an  opening  to  the  ‘Morning 
Chronicle  ! ! ! * Mr.  Manning,  by  means  of 
that  common  dispenser  of  benevolence, 

I Mister  Dyer.  I have  not  seen  Perry,  the 
j editor,  yet : but  I am  preparing  a specimen. 

I I shall  have  a difficult  job  to  manage,  for  you 
. must  know  that  Atr.  Perr)',  in  common  with 
I the  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  thinks  ‘The 
i Albion  * very  low.  I find  I must  rise  a peg  or 
I so,  be  a little  more  decent,  and  less  abusive  ; 

for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I had  arrived  to  an 
i abominable  pitch  ; I spared  neither  age  nor 
I sex  when  my  cue  was  given  me.  N^importe^ 

I (as  they  say  in  French,)  any  climate  will  suit 
me.  So  you  are  about  to  bring  your  old 
face-making  face  to  London.  You  could  not 
come  in  a better  lime  for  my  purposes  ; for 
I have  just  lost  Rickman,  a faint  idea  of  j 
whose  character  I sent  you.  He  is  gone  to 
I Ireland  for  a year  or  two,  to  make  his 
fortune  ; and  I have  lost  by  his  going,  what 
! seems  to  me  I can  never  recover — a finished 
I man.  His  memory  will  be  to  me  as  the 
I bnizcn  serpent  to  the  Israelites, — I shall  look 
1 up  to  it,  to  keep  me  upright  and  honest. 

I But  he  may  yet  bring  back  his  honest  face 
I to  England  one  day.  I wish  your  affairs  with 
I the  Emi>eror  of  China  had  not  been  w urgent^ 

\ that  you  might  have  stayed  in  Great  Britain 
I a year  or  two  longer,  to  have  seen  him ; for, 

I judging  from  my  own  experience,  I almost 
I dare  pronounce  you  never  saw  his  equal 
I I never  saw  a man,  that  could  be  at  all  a 
I second  or  substitute  for  him  in  any  sort. 

“ Imagine  that  what  is  here  erased,  was  an 
apology  and  exj>lanation,  j>erfectly  satisfac- 
tory you  may  be  sure ! for  rating  this  man 

so  Inglily  at  the  expense  of , and , 

and  , and  M , and  , and  , 

I and . But  Mr.  Burke  has  explained 

I thus  phenomenon  of  our  nature  very  prettily 
in  his  letter  to  a Member  of  the  National 


I 

Assembly,  or  else  in  Appeal  to  the  old  ! 
Whigs,  I forget  which — do  you  rememl>er 
an  instance  from  Homer,  (who  understoo^l 
these  matters  tolerably  well,)  of  Priam  | 
driving  away  his  other  sons  with  expressions 
of  wrath  and  bitter  reproach,  when  Hector  ' 
was  just  dead. 

“ I live  where  I did  in  a private  manner, 
l>ecause  I don’t  like  state.  Nothing  is  so 
disagreeable  to  me  as  the  clamours  and  ! 
applauses  of  the  mob.  For  this  reason  I live  I 
in  an  obscure  situation  in  one  of  the  courts  of  | 
the  Temple.  “ C.  L. 

“ I send  you  all  of  Coleridge’s  letters*  to 
me,  which  1 have  preserved  : some  of  them 
are  upon  the  subject  of  my  play.  I also 
send  you  Kemble’s  two  letters,  and  the  i 
prompter’s  courteous  epistle,  with  a curious  ^ 
critique  on  ‘ Pride’s  Cure,*  by  a young  physi-  i 
cian  from  Edinbro’,  who  modestly  suggests  i 
quite  another  kind  of  a plot.  These  are  ! 
monuments  of  my  disappointment  which  | 
I like  to  prcseiwe.  | 

“ In  Coleridge’s  letters  you  will  find  a good  1 
deal  of  amusement,  to  see  genuine  talent 
struggling  against  a pompous  display  of  it. 

I also  send  you  the  Professor’s  letter  to  me, 
(careful  professor ! to  conceal  his  name  even  | 
from  his  correspondent,)  ere  yet  the  Profes-  i 
sor’s  pride  was  cured.  Oh  I monstrous  and 
almost  satanical  pride  ! i 

“ You  will  carefully  keep  all  (except  the  I 
Scotch  Doctor’s,  which  bum)  in  statu  quo,  ' 
till  I come  to  claim  mine  own.  ! 

“C.Lamb.’*  j 

Tlie  folloA^ung  is  in  reply  to  a pressing  i 
invitation  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  visit  i 

him  at  the  Lakes. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

**Jaa.  SOUi,  1801. 

“I  ought  before  this  to  have  replied  to 
your  very  kind  invitation  into  Cumberland. 
With  you  and  your  sister  I could  gang  any- 
where ; but  I am  afraid  whether  I shall  ' 
ever  be  able  to  afford  so  desperate  a 
journey.  Separate  fri>m  the  pleasure  of  your  | 
company,  I don’t  much  care  if  I never  see  a j 

• Lamb  aflerwardR,  io  »ome  melancholy  mood,  de-  , 
i^troyeU  all  Coleridge’s  Letters,  and  waa  ao  vexed  with 
what  he  had  done,  that  be  never  preserved  any  lettcrt 
which  he  received  afterward*.  I 
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mountain  in  my  life.  I have  passed  all  my 
days  in  London,  until  I have  formed  as  many 
and  intense  local  attachments,  as  any  of  you 
mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead 
nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand 
and  Fleet-street ; the  innumerable  trades, 
tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches,  waggons,  [ 
playhouses  ; all  the  bustle  and  wickedness 
round  about  Covent  Garden ; the  very 
women  of  the  Town  ; the  watchmen,  drunken 
scenes,  rattles — life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at 
all  hours  of  the  night ; the  impossibility  of 
being  doll  in  Fleet-street ; the  crowds,  the 
very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon 
houses  and  pavements,  the  print-shops,  the 
old-book  stalls,  parsons  cheapening  books, 
coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens, 
the  pantomimes — London  itself  a pantomime 
and  a masquerade — all  these  things  work 
themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  with- 
out a power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder 
of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks 
about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I often  shed 
tears  in  the  motley  Strand  from  fulness  of 
joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions  must 
be  strange  to  you  ; so  are  your  rural  emo- 
tions to  me.  But  consider,  what  must  I have 
been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  | 
portions  of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such 
scenes  1 I 

“ My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local  | 
— I have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since  , 
I was  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious 
engendering  of  poetry  and  books,)  to  groves  ' 
and  valleys.  The  rooms  where  I was  born, ' 
the  furniture  which  has  been  before  my  eyes  : 
all  my  life,  a book-case  which  has  followed  I 
me  about  like  a faithful  dog,  (only  exceeding 
him  in  knowledge,)  wherever  I have  moved, 
old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares,  where 
I have  sunned  myself,  my  olil  school, — these 
are  my  mistresses  — have  I not  enough, 
without  your  mountains  ? I do  not  envy 
you.  I should  pity  you,  did  I not  know  that 
the  mind  will  make  friends  with  anything. 
Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and 
lakes,  affect  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to 
me  in  more  venerable  characters,  than  as  a 
gilded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where 
I might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects. 
I consider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a roof 
beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy  the 
mind  : and  at  last,  like  the  pictures  of  the 
apartment  of  a connoisseur,  unable  to  afford 


him  any  longer  a pleasure.  So  fading  upon 
me,  from  disuse,  have  been  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  as  they  have  been  confidently  called  j 
so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are  all 
the  inventions  of  men,  and  assemblies  of 
men  in  this  great  city.  I should  certainly 
have  laughefl  with  dear  Joanna.* 

“ Give  my  kindest  love,  and  my  sister's  to 
U.  and  yourself.  And  a kiss  from  me  to 
little  Barbara  Lewthwaite.t  Thank  you  for 
liking  my  play  ! “ C.  L." 

The  next  two  letters  were  written  to 
Manning  when  on  a tour  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. 

TO  MB.  MANNING. 

"Feb.  1 5th,  1802. 

“ Apropot,  I think  you  wrong  about  my 
play.  All  the  omissions  are  right.  And  the 
supplementary  scene,  in  which  Sandford 
narrates  the  manner  in  which  his  master  is 
affected,  is  the  best  in  the  book.  It  stands 
where  a hodge-podge  of  German  puerilities 
used  to  stand.  I insist  upon  it  that  you  like 
that  scene.  Love  me,  love  that  scene.  I will 
j now  transcribe  the  ‘ Londoner  ’ (No.  1),  and 
wind  up  all  with  affection  and  humble 
servant  at  the  end.” 

i 

! [Here  was  transcribed  the  essay  called 
, “ The  Londoner,”  which  was  published  some 
years  afterwards  in  “ The  Reflector,”  and 
' which  forms  part  of  Lamb's  collected  works.] 
He  then  proceeds : — 

I “ ‘ What  is  all  this  about ! ’ said  Mrs. 
Shandy.  ‘A  story  of  a cock  and  a bull,’ 
said  Yorick  : and  so  it  is  ; but  Manning  will 
take  good-naturedly  what  Qod  will  tend  him 
across  the  water  : only  I hope  he  won’t  shut 
his  eyes,  and  open  his  mouth,  as  the  children 
say,  for  that  is  the  way  to  gape,  and  not  to 
j read.  Manning,  continue  your  laudible  pur- 
I pose  of  making  me  your  register.  I will 
[ render  back  all  your  remarks  ; and  /,  not  you, 

1 shall  have  received  usury  by  having  read 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  may  the  great 
Spirit  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  preserve 

• Allnding  to  the  Inscription  of  Wordsworth’s,  en- 
titled **  Joanna,”  containing  a magnificent  description  of 
the  effect  of  laughter  echoing  amidst  the  great  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland. 

t Alluding  to  Wordsworth’s  poem,  ’’The  Pet  Lamb.” 
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our  Englishman  from  the  inoculation  of 
frivolity  and  sin  upon  French  earth. 

Alton* — or  what  is  it  you  say,  instead  of 
good-bye  f 

“ Mary  sends  her  kind  remembrance,  and 
covets  the  remarks  equally  with  me. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 


TO  MR.  MANNISO. 

“ My  dear  ^fanning, — I must  positively 
write,  or  I shall  miss  you  at  Toulouse.  I sit 
here  like  a decayed  minute-hand  (I  lie  ; that 
does  not  «V,)  and  being  myself  the  exponent  | 
of  no  time,  take  no  heed  how  the  clocks  i 
about  me  are  going.  You  possibly  by  this  i 
time  may  have  explored  all  Italy,  and  toppled,  I 
unawares,  into  Etna,  while  you  went  too 
near  those  rotten-jawed,  gap-toothed,  old 
worn-out  chaps  of  hell, — while  I am  medi- 1 
tating  a quiescent  letter  to  the  honest  post- 
master of  Toulouse.  But  in  case  you  should 
not  have  been  feh  de  as,  this  is  to  tell  yon,  . 
that  your  letter  was  quite  to  my  palate — in 
particular  your  just  remarks  upon  Industry, , 
cursed  Industry,  (though  indeed  you  left  me  | 
to  explore  the  reason,)  were  highly  relishing. 
I have  often  wished  I lived  in  the  golden 
age,  when  shepherds  lay  stretched  upon 
flowers, — the  genius  there  is  in  a man's 
natural  idle  face,  that  has  not  learned  his 
multiplication  table  ! before  doubt,  and  pro- 
positions, and  corollaries,  got  into  the  world! 

• • • • • 

“ Apropos : if  you  should  go  to  Florence  ' 
or  to  Rome,  inquire  what  work.s  are  extant 
in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  marble,  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  a Florentine  artist,  whose  Life,  doubt- 
less, you  have  read  ; or,  if  not,  without  con-  ’ 
troveray,  you  must  read,  so  hark  ye,  send  for  , 
it  immediately  from  Lanc'scii'culatinglibrary.  | 
It  is  always  put  among  the  romances,  very 
properly ; but  you  have  read  it,  I sup- 
pose. In  particular,  inquire  at  Florence 
for  his  colossal  bronze  statue  (in  the  grand 
square,  or  somewhere)  of  Perseus.  You 
may  read  the  story  in  ‘Tooke's  Pantheoiu* 
Nothiiigmnterial  hasfru?uy)iVtfr/in  these  parts. 
Colcriilgc  has  indited  a violent  philippic 
against  Mr.  Fox  in  the  ‘ Morning  Post,*  which 
is  a com]X)und  of  expre.ssions  of  humility, 
gentlemen-ushering-in  most  arrogant  charges. 
It  will  do  Mr.  Fox  no  real  injury  among 
those  that  know  him.” 


In  the  summer  of  1802,  Ijamb,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  visite<l  the  l^kes,  and  spent 
three  weeks  with  Coleridge  at  Keswick. 
There  he  also  met  the  true  annihilator  of 
the  slave-trade,  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  w*as 
then  enjoying  a necessary  respite  from  his 
stupen<lous  labours,  in  a cottage  on  the 
borders  of  XJlswater.  Lamb  had  no  taste 
for  oratorical  philanthropy ; but  he  felt 
the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clarkson's 
character,  and  appreciated  the  unexample<l 
self-denial  with  which  he  steeled  his  heart, 
trembling  with  nervous  sensibility,  to  endure 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  foulest  details 
of  guilt  and  wickedness  which  he  lived,  and 
could  have  died,  to  abolish.  Wordsworth 
was  not  in  the  Lake-country  during  Lamb's 
visit ; but  he  made  amends  by  spending  some 
tinm  in  town  after  Lamb's  return,  and  then 
quitted  it  for  Yorkshire  to  be  married. 
Lamb's  following  letters  show  that  he  made 
some  advances  towards  fellowship  with  the 
hills  which  at  a distance  he  had  treated  so 
cavalierly ; but  his  feelings  never  heartily 
associated  with  *^the  bare  earth,  and  moun- 
tains bare,”  which  sufficed  Wordsworth  ; he 
rather  loved  to  cleave  to  the  little  hints  and 
suggestions  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities.  In  his  latter  years  I liave  heard 
him,  when  longing  after  Ixtndon  among  the 
pleasant  fields  of  Enfield,  declare  that  his 
love  of  natural  scenery  would  be  abundantly 
satisfied  by  the  patches  of  long  waving  grass, 
and  the  stunted  trees,  that  blacken  in  the 
old-church-yanl  nooks  which  you  may  yet 
find  bordering  on  Thames-street, 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“Sopt.  8th,  1802. 

“ Dear  Coleridge, — I thought  of  not  writing 
till  we  had  performed  some  of  our  commis- 
sions ; but  we  liave  bt>en  hindered  from 
setting  about  them,  which  yet  shall  be  done 
to  n tittle.  We  got  homo  \ory  pleasantly  on 
Sunday.  Mary  is  a go«jd  deal  fatigued,  and 
finds  the  difference  of  going  to  a place,  and 
coming/rom  it.  I feel  that  I shall  remember 
your  mountains  to  the  last  day  I live.  They 
haunt  me  perpetually.  I am  like  a man  who 
has  been  falling  in  love  unknown  to  himself, 
which  he  finds  out  when  he  leaves  the  lady. 
I do  not  rememW  any  very  strong  impression 
while  they  were  present ; but,  being  gone, 
their  mementos  are  shelved  in  my  brain. 
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We  pulsed  a very  pleanant  little  time  with  I 
the  Clarksons.  The  Wonlswortlis  are  at 
Montague's  rooms,  near  neighbours  to  us.* 
They  dined  with  us  yesterday,  and  I was 
their  guide  to  Bartlemy  Fair ! ” 

TO  MR.  MANXINQ. 

*‘2lth  Sept.  IfiOl,  London. 

“My  dear  Manning, — Since  the  date  of| 
my  last  letter,  I have  been  a traveller.  A 
strong  desire  seized  me  of  visiting  remote 
regions.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see 
Paris.  It  was  a trivial  objection  to  my 
aspiring  mind,  that  I did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  language,  since  I certainly  intend 
some  time  in  my  life  to  see  Paris,  and  equally 
certainly  intend  never  to  learn  the  language  ; 
therefore  that  could  be  no  objection.  How- 
ever, I am  very  glad  I did  not  go,  l>ecause 
j you  had  left  Paris  (I  see)  before  I could  have 
set  out.  I believe,  Stoddart  promising  to  go 
with  me  another  year,  prevented  that  plan. 
My  next  scheme, (for  to  ray  restless,  ambitious  . 
mind  London  was  become  a l>ed  of  thorns) ; 
was  to  visit  the  far-famed  peak  in  Derby-  I 
shire,  where  the  Devil  sits,  they  say,  without 
breeches.  Thu  my  purer  mind  rejected  as 
indelicate.  And  my  final  resolve  was,  a tour 
to  the  Lakes.  1 set  out  with  Mary  to 
Keswick,  without  giving  Coleridge  any  notice, ' 
for,  my  time  being  precious,  did  not  a<lmit  of 
it  He  received  us  with  all  the  hospitality 
in  the  world,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  show 
us  all  the  wonders  of  the  country.  He 
dwells  upon  a small  hill  by  the  side  of 
Keswick,  in  a comfortable  house,  quite  en- 
veloped on  all  sides  by  a net  of  mountains  : 
great  floundering  bears  and  monsters  they 
seemed,  all  couchant  and  asleep.  We  got  in 
in  the  evening,  travelling  in  a post-chaise 
from  Penrith,  in  the  midst  of  a gorgeous 
sunshine,  which  transmuted  all  the  mountains 
into  colours,  purple,  &c.  &c.  We  thought  we 
had  got  into  fairy-land.  But  that  went  ofl* 
(as  it  never  came  again,  while  we  staye<l  we 
had  no  more  flne  sunsets) ; and  we  entered 
Coleridge’s  comfortable  study  just  in  the 
dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all  dark  with 
clouds  upon  their  beads.  Such  an  impression  j 
1 never  received  from  objects  of  sight  before,  | 

* Ur.  Buil  Montafnie  and  his  lady,  vbo  were,  during 
Lamb's  life,  among  his  most  cordial  and  most  honoured 
fTienda. 


nor  do  I suppose  that  1 can  ever  again. 
Glorious  creatures,  fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw, 
&c.  I never  shall  forget  ye,  how  ye  lay  about 
that  night,  like  an  intrenchment ; gone  to 
betl,  as  it  seemed  for  the  night,  but  promising 
that  ye  were  to  be  seen  in  the  morning. 
Coleridge  had  got  a blazing  fire  in  his  study ; 
which  is  a large,  antique,  ill-shaped  room, 
with  an  old-fashioned  organ,  never  played 
upon,  big  enough  for  a church,  shelves  of 
scattered  folios,  an  .^Kolian  harp,  and  an  old 
sofa,  half  bed,  &c.  And  all  looking  out  upon 
the  last  failing  view  of  Skiddaw,  and  his 
broad-breasted  brethren : what  a night ! 

Hero  we  stayed  three  full  weeks,  in  which 
time  I visited  Wonlsworth's  cottage,  where 
we  stayed  a day  or  two  with  the  Clarksons 
(good  people,  and  most  hospitable,  at  whose 
house  we  tarried  one  day  and  night,)  and  saw 
Lloyd.  The  Wordsworths  were  gone  to 
Calais.  They  have  since  been  in  London, 
and  past  much  time  with  us : he  is  now  gone 
into  Yorkshire  to  be  marrieil.  So  we  have 
seen  Keswick,  Grasmere,  Amblcside.  Uls- 
water  (where  the  Clarksons  live),  and  a place 
at  the  other  end  of  Ulswater : I forget  the 
name  ;*  to  which  we  travelled  on  a very 
sultry  day,  over  the  middle  of  Helvellyn. 
We  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw, 
and  I have  waded  up  the  bcnl  of  I/xlore.  In 
tine,  I have  satisfied  myself,  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  that  which  tourists  call 
romnn/ic,  which  I very  much  suspected  before : 
they  make  such  a spluttering  about  it,  and 
toss  their  splendid  epithets  around  them,  till 
they  give  as  dim  a light  as  at  four  o’clock 
next  morning  the  lamps  do  after  an  illumina- 
tion. Mary  was  excessively  tired,  when  she 
got  about  half-way  up  Skiddaw,  but  we  came 
to  a cold  rill  (than  which  nothing  can  be 
imagine<l  more  cold,  running  over  cold  stones), 
and  with  the  reinforcementof  adraughtof  cold 
water  she  surmounted  it  most  manfully.  Oh, 
its  fine  black  hea<l,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of 
it,  with  a prospect  of  mountains  all  about 
and  about,  making  you  giddy  ; and  then 
Scotland  afar  off,  and  the  border  countries  so 
fiunoua  in  song  and  l>aUud  { It  was  a day 
that  will  stand  out,  like  a mountain,  I am 
sure,  in  my  life.  But  I am  returned  (I  liave 
now  been  come  home  near  three  weeks — I 
was  a month  out),  and  you  cannot  conceive 
the  degradation  I felt  at  first,  from  being 
* Pattcrdalc. 
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accxifltomed  to  wander  free  as  air  among 
monntains,  and  Imthe  in  rivers  without  being 
contiolled  by  any  one,  to  come  home  and 
ttork.  I felt  very  lUtU.  I had  been  dream- 
ing I was  a very  great  man.  But  that  is 
going  oiT,  and  I find  I shall  conform  in  time 
to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me.  Besides,  after  all.  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  are  l>ett«r  places  to 
live  in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw. 
Still,  I turn  back  to  those  great  places  where 
1 wandered  about,  participating  in  their 
greatness.  After  all,  I could  not  livt  in 
Skiddaw.  I could  spend  a year,  two,  three 
years  among  them,  but  I must  have  a 
prospect  of  seeing  Fleet-street  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  or  I should  mope  and  pine  away, 
I know.  Still,  Skiddaw  is  a fine  creature. 
My  habits  are  changing,  I think,  i.  e.  from 
drunk  to  sober.  Whether  I shall  be  happier 
or  not,  remains  to  be  proved.  I shall  cer- 
tainly be  more  happy  in  a morning  ; but 
whether  I shall  not  sacrifice  the  iat,  and  the 
marrow,  and  the  kidneys,  t.  e.  the  night, 
j glorious  care-drowning  night,  that  heals  all 
I our  wrongs,  pours  wine  into  our  mortifica- 
I tions,  changes  the  scene  from  indifferent  and 
flat  to  bright  and  brilliant  ? — 0 Manning,  if 
I should  have  formed  a diabolical  resolution, 
by  the  time  you  come  to  England,  of  not 
admitting  any  spirituous  liquors  into  ray 
j house,  will  you  bo  my  guest  on  such  ahame- 
I worthy  terms  7 Is  life,  with  such  limitations, 
worth  trying  7 The  truth  is,  that  my  liquors 
bring  a nest  of  friendly  harpies  about  my 
house,  who  consume  me.  Tliis  is  a pitiful 
tale  to  be  read  at  St.  Gothard,  but  it  is  just 

now  nearest  my  heart.  F is  a ruined 

I man.  He  is  hiding  himself  from  his  credi- 
' tors,  and  has  sent  bis  wife  and  children  into 
the  countr)\  , my  other  drunken  com- 

panion (that  has  been : nam  hie  cseatus 
! artemque  repono),  is  turned  editor  of  a 
Naval  Chronicle.  Godwin  continues  a steady 
friend,  though  the  same  facility  does  not 
^ remain  of  visiting  him  often.  Holcroft  is 
not  yet  come  to  town.  I expect  to  see  him, 

I and  will  deliver  your  message.  Things  come 
! crowding  in  to  say,  and  no  room  for  ’em. 

Some  things  ore  too  little  to  be  told,  i.  e.  to 
I have  a preference  ; some  are  too  big  and 
I circumstantial.  Thanks  for  yours,  which 
I was  most  delicious.  W^ould  I had  been  with 
you,  benighted,  &c.  I fear  my  head  is  turned 

r ^ 


with  wandering.  I shall  never  be  the  same  j 
acquiescent  being.  Farewell ; write  again  ! 
quickly,  for  I shall  not  like  to  hazard  a i 
letter,  not  knowing  where  the  &tes  have 
carried  you.  Farewell,  my  dear  fellow. 

“ C.  Lamc.” 

Lamb  was  fond  of  Latin  composition  when 
at  school,  and  was  then  praised  for  it.  He 
was  always  fond  of  reading  Latin  verse,  and 
late  in  life  taught  his  sister  to  read  it.  About 
this  time,  he  hazarded  the  following  Latin 
letter  to  Coleridge,  of  whose  classical  acquire-  I 
ments  he  stood  in  awe.  { 

I 

CAROLUS  AONU9  COLKRIDflIO  SUO  S. 

“Carissime, — Scribis,  ut  nummos  scilicet 
epistolarios  solvam  ct  postremo  in  Tartara  i 
abeam : immo  tu  potius  Tartaricum  (ut  | 
aiunt)  deprehendUti,  qui  me  vemaculA  meA 
linguft  pro  scribA  conductitio  per  tot  annos  * 
satis  eleganter  usum  ad  Latind  impure  et  | 
canino  fere  ore  latrandum  per  tuasmet  epis-  I 
tolas  bend  compositas  et  concinnatas  perccllire 
studueris.  Conabor  tamen : Attamen  vereor,  I 
ut  .dikles  istas  nostri  Christi,  inter  quas  tantA  I 
diligentiA  magistri  improbA  bonis  liteniHs,  | 

! quasi  per  clysterem  quendara  injectU,  infrA 
supiAque  olim  peniths  imbutus  fui,  Bamesii 
et  Marklandii  doctissimorura  vironim  nomin- 
ibus adliuc  gnudentes,  barbarismis  meU  | 
peregrinis  et  aliunde  qusesitis  valde  dehones-  ; 

I tavero.  Sed  pergere  quocunque  placet.  1 
Adeate  igitur,  quotquot  eatis,  conjugationum 
declinationumve  turmte,  ten-ibilia  spectra,  et 
tu  imprimis  ades,  Umbra  et  Imago  maxima  | 
obsoletce  (Diis  gratia)  Virga,  quA  novissime 
in  mentem  receptA,  horrescunt  suhito  natales,  | 
et  parum  decst  quo  minils  braccas  meas  ultro 
usque  ad  crura  demittam,  et  i{)se  puer  pueril-  , 
iter  ejulem. 

“Ista  tua  Carmina  Ch.imoviniana  satis 
grandia  esse  mibi  constat ; sed  hoc  mihi  non- 
nihil  displicet,  qu6d  in  iU  ilia  montium  ; 
Grisosonum  inter  se  rosponsiones  totidem 
rcboant  anglicd,  God,  God,  baud  aliter  atque  j 
temet  audivi  tuas  montes  Cumbrianas 
resonare  docentes,  Tod,  7brf,nempe  Doctorem  | 
infelicem  : vocem  certe  hand  Deum  Sonan-  ; 
tern.  Pro  cateris  plaudo,  I 

“ Itidem  comparationes  istas  tuas  satU  \ 
callidos  ct  lepidas  certd  novi : sed  quid  hoc  ' 
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ad  verum  ? cum  illi  Consulari  viro  et  mentem 
irriUtbiUm  istum  Julianum  ; et  etiam 
pr\rjid\da9  quasdem  Auftu»to  propriores, 
nequaquam  congruenter  uno  afliatu  comi>ara- 
tionis  caus&  iuRediaso  affirmaveris  ; necuon 
nescio  quid  aimilitudinia  etiam  cum  Tlberio 
tertio  in  loco  solicite  produxeria.  Quid  tibi 
equidera  cum  uno  vel  altero  Ceesare,  cilm 
universi  Duodecim  ad  comparationes  tuaa  se 
ultrotulerint?  Pnoterea,  vetustati  adnutana, 
comparationeR  iniquas  odi. 

“lataa  Words  worthianas  nuptias  (vel  potius 
cujuadam  Edmundii  tui)  tc  retulisse  mirifi- 
cum  gaudeo.  Valeas,  Maria,  fortunata 
nimium,  et  antiquse  ill®  Marine  Virgin! 
(comparatione  plusquam  CtcsareanA)  forsitau 
comparanda,  quouiam  ^beata  inter  muliercs:* 
et  etiam  fortaase  Wordaworthium  ipsum 
tuum  maritum  Angelo  Salutatori  aequare  fas 
erit,  quoniam  e CVelo  (ut  ille)  dcscendunt  et 
Musne  et  ipsie  Musicolce  : at  Wordaworthium 
Muaarum  observantissimum  semper  novi. 
Necuon  te  quoque  atfinitate  hAc  novA,  Doro- 
thea, gratulor:  ot  tu  certe  alterum  dcnum  Dei. 

“latum  Ludum,  quern  tu,  Coleridgi,  Araeri- 
canum  garris,  a Ludo  (ut  Ludi  sunt)  maximd 
abhorrentem  praetereo  : nempe  quid  ad 
Ludum  attinet,totiu8  iilm  geutis  ColumbLanse, 
a noetr&  gentc,  eadem  stirpe  ortA,  ludi  singuli 
causa  voluntatcm  perperam  alienare  7 Quicso 
ego  materiam  ludi : te  Bella  ingeris. 

“ Denique  valeas,  et  quid  dc  Latinitate  meA 
putes,  dicas : facias  ut  opossum  ilium  nostrum 
volantem  vel  (ut  tu  malis)  quendam  Pisoem 
errabundum,  a me  salvum  et  p\ilcherrimum 
essejnbeas.  Valeant  uxor  tua  cum  Hartleiio 
nostro.  Soror  mea  salva  est  et  ego : vos  et 
ipsa  salverc  jubet.  Ulterius  progrediri  non 
liquet : homo  sum  eeratus. 

“ P.S.  Pene  mihi  exciderat,  apud  me  esse 
Librorum  a Johanno  Miltono  Latind  scripto- 
rum  volumina  duo,  quie  (Deo  volente)  cum 
cieteris  tuis  Jibris  ocyhs  citihs  per  Maria  ad 
te  missura  curabo  ; sed  me  in  hoc  tali  genere 
rerum  nuUo  modo  fettimntem  novisti : habes 
conhtentem  reum.  Hoc  solum  dici  restat, 
prsedicta  volumina  pulchra  esse  et  omnia 
opera  Latina  J.  M.  in  se  continere.  Circa 
defensionem  Utam  Pro  P ip".  Ang".  acerrimam 
in  pneaens  ipse  prseclaro  gaudio  moror. 

“ Jussa  tua  Stuartina  faciam  ut  diligenter 
colam. 

“ Iterum  iterumque  valeas . 

“ Et  facias  memor  sU  nostri.” 


The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  “ Anthology  ” gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOK. 

“In  the  next  edition  of  the ‘Anthology  * 
(which  Pha'bus  avert,  and  those  nine  other 
wandering  maids  also !)  please  to  blot  out 
geutle-hearteil,  and  substitute  drunken  dog, 
ragged-head,  seld-shaven,  odd-eyed,  stut- 
tering, or  any  other  epithet  which  truly  and 
properly  belongs  to  the  gentleman  in  question. 
And  for  Charles  read  Tom,  or  Bob,  or 
Richard  for  mere  delicacy.  Hang  you,  I was 
beginning  to  forgive  you,  and  l»elieve  in 
earnest  that  the  lugging  in  of  ray  proper 
name  was  purely  unintentional  on  your  part, 
when  looking  back  for  further  conviction, 
stares  me  in  the  face  Charles  Ijarab  of  the 
India  I/otise.  A’bir  I am  convinced  it  was  all 
done  in  malice,  heaped  sock-upon-sack,  con- 
gregated, studied  malice.  You  dog  ! your 
141st  page  shall  not  save  you.  I own  I was 
just  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
something  not  tmlike  good  poetry  in  that 
page,  if  you  had  not  run  into  the  unintelli- 
gible abstraction-fit  nl)out  the  manner  of  the 
Deity’s  making  spirits  perceive  his  presence. 
God,  nor  created  thing  alive,  can  receive  any 
honour  from  such  thin  show-box  attributes. 
By-the-by,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  scan- 
dalous piece  of  private  history  about  the 
angel  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  7 If  it 
is  a fiction  of  your  own,  why  truly  it  is  a very 
modest  one  for  you.  Now  I tlo  afiirm,  that 
Lewti  is  a very  beautiful  poem.  I teas  in 
earnest  when  I praised  it.  It  describes  a 
silly  species  of  one  not  the  wisest  of  passions. 
Tker^ore  it  cannot  deeply  affect  a disen- 
thralleil  mind.  But  such  imagery,  such 
novelty,  such  delicacy,  and  such  versification 
never  got  into  an  ‘Anthology  ’ before.  I anj 
only  sorry  that  the  cause  of  all  the  passionate 
complaint  is  not  greater  than  the  trifling 
circumstance  of  Lewti  l>cing  out  of  temper 
one  day.  Gaulberto  certainly  has  considerable 
originality,  but  sadly  wants  finishing.  It  is, 
as  it  is,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  book. 
Next  to  Ix»wti  I like  the  Raven,  which  has 
a good  deal  of  humour.  I was  pleased  to  see 
it  again,  for  you  once  sent  it  nje,  and  I have 
lost  the  letter  which  (Hjntained  it.  Now  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  Anthologies,  I must  say 
I am  sorry  the  old  pastoral  way  is  fallen  into 
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disrepute.  The  gentry  which  now  indite  do  not  think  it  a wise  speculation,  because  | 
sonnets  are  certainly  the  legitimate  dcscen-  the  time  it  would  take  you  to  put  them  into  j 
dants  of  the  ancient  shepherds.  The  same  prose  would  l>e  nearly  as  great  as  if  you 
simpering  face  of  description,  the  old  family  versified  them.  Indeed  I am  sure  you  could  j 
face,  is  visibly  continued  in  the  line.  Some  do  the  one  nearly  as  soon  as  the  other  ; so  | 
of  their  ancestors*  labours  are  yet  to  be  found  that  instead  of  a division  of  labour,  it  would 
in  Allan  ltamAay*s  and  Jacob  Tonson’s  Mis-  be  only  a multiplication.  But  I will  think  ! 
celhiniea.  But  miscellanies  decaying,  and  the  of  your  offer  in  another  light.  I dare  say  I 1 
old  pastoral  way  dying  of  mere  want,  their  could  find  many  things,  of  a light  nature,  to  | 
successors  (driven  from  their  paternal  acres)  suit  that  paper,  which  you  would  not  object  i 
now-a-days  settle  and  live  upon  Magazines  to  pass  upon  Stuart  as  your  own,  and  I , 
j and  Ajithologies.  Tliis  race  of  men  are  should  come  in  for  some  light  profits,  and  j 
uncommonly  addicted  to  superstition.  Some  Stuart  think  the  more  highly  of  your 
I of  them  are  idolators  and  worship  the  moon,  j assiduity.  * Bishop  Hall's  Characters  * I j 
Others  deify  qualities,  as  love,  friendship,  know  nothing  about,  having  never  seen  them.  | 
sensibility  ; or  bare  accidents,  as  Solitude.  But  I will  reconsider  your  offer,  which  is  ■ 
Grief  and  Melancholy  have  their  respective  very  plausible  ; for  as  to  the  drudgery  of 
J altars  and  temples  among  them,  as  the  going  every  day  to  an  editor  with  my  scraps,  i 
heathens  builded  theirs  to  Mors,  Febris,  like  a pe<llar,  for  him  to  pick  out  and  tumble 
Pallor,  &C.  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  a alx}ut  my  ribbons  and  posies,  and  to  wait  in  ; 
peculiar  sanctity  to  the  number  fourteen,  his  lobby,  &c.,  no  money  could  make  up  for 
One  of  their  own  legislators  aflirmeth,  that  the  degra«iation.  You  are  in  too  high  request 
whatever  exceeds  that  number  * encroacheth  with  him  to  have  au^lhing  unpleasant  of  that 
upon  the  province  of  the  elegy  * — eice  vertaj  sort  to  submit  to, 
whatever  ‘cometh  short  of  that  number 

abutteth  upon  the  premises  of  the  epigram.*  [The  letter  refers  to  several  articles  and  | 
I have  been  able  to  discover  but  few  unages  books  which  Lamb  promised  to  send  to  i 
in  their  temples,  which,  like  the  caves  of  Coleridge,  and  proceeds  : — ] | 

Delphos  of  old,  are  famous  for  giving  echoes. 

They  impute  a religious  importance  to  the  “ Y ou  must  write  me  word  whether  the 
letter  O,  whether  because  by  its  rounduess  it  Miltons  are  worth  paying  carriage  for.  You  | 
is  thought  to  typify  the  moon,  their  principal  have  a Milton  ; but  it  is  ]>leasanter  to  eat 
goddess,  or  for  its  analogies  to  their  own  one*s  own  peas  out  of  one's  own  garden,  than  i 
labours,  all  ending  where  they  began,  or  for  to  buy  them  by  the  peck  at  Covent  Garden  ; | 
whatever  other  high  and  mystical  reference,  and  a book  reads  the  better,  which  is  our 
I have  never  been  able  to  discover,  but  I own,  and  has  been  so  long  known  to  us,  that 
observe  they  never  begin  their  invocations  to  we  know  the  topography  of  its  blots,  and 
their  gods  without  it,  except  indeed  one  dog*B-ears,  and  can  trace  the  dirt  in  it  to 
insignificant  sect  among  them,  who  use  the  having  read  it  at  tea  with  buttered  muffins, 
Doric  A,  pronounced  like  Ah ! broad,  instead.  1 or  over  a pipe,  which  I think  is  the  maximnm.  | 
These  bo^t  to  have  restored  the  old  Dorian  But,  Coleridge,  you  must  accept  these  little  i 
mood.  C.  L.’*  things,  and  not  think  of  returning  money 

for  them,  for  1 do  not  set  up  for  a factor  or 
Tlie  followng  fragment  of  a letter  abotit  8®“"^  As  for  fantastic  debts  of  15/, 

thU  time  to  Coleridge  refers  to  an  offer  of  HI  think  you  were  dreaming,  and  not  trouble 
Coleridge  to  supply  Lamb  with  literal  trans-  seriously  to  attend  to  you.  My  bad 

lations  from  the  German,  which  he  might  properly  correct ; but  natala  for 

versify  for  the  “Morning  Post,”  for  the  "«/« was  an  inadvertency:  I knew  better, 
increase  of  Lamb’s  slender  income.  Progrediri,  or  progredi,  I thought  indifferent, 

^ my  authority  being  Ainsworth.  However, 

I TO  MR.  COLERIDGE.  I have  got  a fit  of  Latin,  you  will  now  and 

I “Oct.  nth,  1802.  then  indulge  me  with  an  epistola.  I pay  the 

“Dear  Coleridge, — Your  offer  about  the  postage  of  this,  and  propose  doing  it  by  turns. 

1 German  poems  is  exceedingly  kind  ; but  I In  that  case  I can  now  and  then  write  to  you 
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without  remorse  ; not  that  you  would  mind  his  dress.  When  men  go  off  the  stage  so 
the  money,  but  you  have  not  always  ready  early,  it  scarce  seems  a noticeable  thing  in 
cash  to  answer  small  demands,  the  epistoiarii  their  epitaphs,  whether  they  had  been  wise 
nummi.  or  silly  in  their  lifetime. 

“Your  ‘Epigram  on  the  Sun  and  Moon  “I  am  glad  the  snuff  and  Pi-pos’s*  books 
in  Germany  ’ is  admirable.  Take  ’em  all  please.  ‘ Goody  Two  Shoes  ’ is  almost  out  of 
together,  they  are  as  good  as  Harrington’s,  print.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  stuff  has  banished  all  1 
I will  muster  up  all  the  conceits  I can,  and  the  old  classics  of  the  nursery ; and  the  shop- 
yon  shall  have  a packet  some  day.  You  and  man  at  Newberry’s  hardly  deigned  to  reach  | 
I together  can  answer  all  demands  surely  ; them  off  an  old  exploded  corner  of  a shelf,  | 
you,  mounted  on  a terrible  charger,  (like  when  Mary  asked  for  them.  Mrs.  B.’s  and  ] 
Homer,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books,)  at  the  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  nonsense  lay  in  piles  about, 
head  of  the  cavalry ; I will  lead  the  light  Knowledge  insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs. 
bone.  I have  just  heard  from  Stoddart.  B.’s  books  convey,  it  seems,  must  come  to  a 
Allen  and  he  intend  taking  Keswick  in  their  child  in  the  shape  of  knoiciedge,  and  his  empty 
way  home.  Allen  wished  particularly  to  noddle  must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  | 
have  it  a secret  that  he  is  in  Scotland,  and  own  powers  when  he  has  learnt,  that  a horse 
wrote  to  me  accordingly  very  urgently.  As  is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a horse, 
luck  was,  I had  told  not  above  three  or  four ; and  such  like  ; instead  of  that  beautiful 
but  Mary  had  told  Mrs.  Green  of  Christ’s  interest  in  wild  tales,  which  made  the  child 
Hospital  1 For  the  present,  farewell : never  a man,  while  all  the  time  he  suspected  him- 
forgetting  love  to  Pipos  and  his  friends.  self  to  be  no  bigger  than  a child.  Science 
“ C.  Lamb.”  has  succeeded  to  poetry  no  leas  in  the  little 
walks  of  children  than  with  men.  Is  there 
The  following  letter  embodies  in  strong  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  evil  ? 
language  Lsunh’s  disgust  at  the  rcUiottal  Tliink  what  you  would  have  been  now,  if 
mode  of  educating  children.  While  he  gave  instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and  old  wives’  j 
utterance  to  a deep  and  hearted  feeling  of  i“  childhood,  yon  had  been  crammed  . 

jealousy  for  the  old  delightful  books  of  geography  and  natural  history  1 ! 

fancy,  which  were  banished  by  the  sense  of  “ Hang  them  !—I  mean  the  cursed  Barbau Id  l 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  he  cherished  great  respect  erew,  those  blights  and  blasts  of  all  that  is 
for  that  lady’s  power  as  a true  English  prose  human  in  man  and  child. 

1 writer  ; and  spoke  often  of  her  “ Essay  on  “ As  to  the  translations,  let  me  do  two  or 
I Inconsistent  Expectations,”  as  alike  bold  and  fbree  hundred  lines,  and  then  do  you  try  the  ! 
i original  in  thought  and  elegant  in  style.  nostrums  upon  Stuart  in  any  way  you  please.  | 
I If  they  go  down,  I will  bray  more.  In  fact,  j 

TO  MB.  OOLERIDOE.  I g»t  Of  but  get  fiOf.  a year  only,  in  ; 

"Oct.3Srd,  1803.  addition  to  what  I have,  I should  live  in  ' 
“ I read  daily  your  political  essays.  I was  affluence.  | 

particularly  pleased  with  ‘ Once  a Jacobin ; ’ “ Have  you  anticipated  it,  or  could  not  yon 

though  the  argument  is  obvious  enough,  the  give  a parallel  of  Bonaparte  with  Cromwell,  | 
style  was  less  swelling  than  your  things  particularly  as  to  the  contrast  in  their  deeds 
sometimes  are,  and  it  was  plausible  ad  popu-  affecting  foreign  states  ? Cromwell’s  inter-  | 
lum.  A vessel  has  just  arrived  from  Jamaica  ference  for  the  Albigenses,  B.’s  against  the  | 

; with  the  news  of  poor  Sam  Le  Grice’s  death.  Swiss.  Then  religion  would  come  in  ; and 
I He  died  at  Jamaica  of  the  yellow  fever.  His  Milton  and  you  could  rant  about  our  coun- 
course  was  rapid  and  he  had  been  very  trymen  of  that  perio<l.  This  is  a hasty 
foolish,  but  I believe  there  was  more  of  suggestion,  the  more  hasty  because  I want 
kindness  and  warmth  in  him  than  in  almost  my  supper.  I have  just  finished  Chapman’s 
any  other  of  our  schoolfellows.  'The  annual  Homer.  Did  you  ever  read  it  ? — it  has  moat 
meeting  of  the  Blues  is  to-morrow,  at  the  the  continuous  power  of  interesting  you  all 
I London  Tavern,  where  poor  Sammy  dined  along,  like  a rapid  original,  of  any  ; and  in 
j with  them  two  years  ago,  and  attracted  the  . ea<t«rmrat  for  litu.  Hwtlcy 

notice  of  all  by  the  singular  foppishness  of  Colerid^. 
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the  uncommon  excellence  of  the  more  finished  | 
parts  goes  beyond  Fairfax  or  any  of  ’em. ! 
The  metre  is  fourteen  syllables,  and  capable  ^ 
of  all  sweetness  and  grandeur  Cowi>er’B  ; 
ponderous  blank  verse  detains  you  every 
step  with  some  heavy  Miltonism  ; Chapman 
gallops  off  with  3‘ou  hU  owtj  free  pace.  Take  1 
a simile  for  example.  The  council  breaks 
up— 

* Ik*!!);?  abroad,  the  earth  wan  overlaid 
With  flockem  to  them,  that  came  forth  ; ae  when  of 
frequent  b«*i» 

Swarm*  rise  out  of  a hollow  rock,  repairing  the  dcgreca 
Of  Ihfir  effrftnoH  mdlfultf,  vrith  ever  rising  netc 
From  forth  their  sweet  nest ; as  their  store,  still  as  it 
faded,  jm*w, 

And  iierer  icould  crate  iendinff  foiih  her  chtMtrrt  to  tk« 
tprinff, 

The>'  still  crowd  out  so ; this  flock  bore,  that  there, 
belabouring 

The  loaded  flowers.  So,*  Ac.  Ac. 

“ Wliat  eruIltM  egration  of  phraxi  the  dog  I 
commands ! j 

“ Take  nnotlier,  Agamemnon  wounded,  [ 
bearing  his  wound  heroically  for  the  sake 
of  the  army  (look  below)  to  a woman  in 
labour. 

* Tie,  with  hU  lance,  sword,  mighty  stones,  pour’d  his 
heroic  wreak 

On  other  squadrons  of  the  foe,  whiles  yet  warm  blood 
did  break 

Thro’  his  cleft  veins;  but  when  the  wound  was  quite 
exhaust  and  crude, 

The  eager  anguish  did  approve  his  princely  fortitude. 

Ab  when  moet  sharp  and  bitter  pangs  distract  a labouring  . 
darae, 

WTiich  the  divine  Ililhiw,  that  rule  the  painfht  frame 
Of  human  childbirth,  pour  on  her  ; the  lllthia;  that  are  | 
The  daughters  of  Batumia  ; with  whose  extreme  repair  j 
The  woman  in  her  travail  strives  to  take  the  worst  it ! 

With  thought,  it  wMjf  5e,  'tit  lorc'a  fruit,  the  end  for 
irAirA  #Ae  iim ; 

The  tnean  to  make  hertelf  nne  bom,  icAaf  ronfortt  will  [ 

redound : t 

So,*  Ac.  j 

“ I will  tell  you  more  about  Clmpman  and 
Ilia  jjeculiaritiea  in  my  next.  I am  much 
intereste^l  in  liim.  j 

“Yours  ever affectionatclv,  and  Pi-Pos’s,  ' 

“C.  L.”  ; 


To  MR.  COLKRmaE.  ! 

**  Nov,  4ih,  IS02. 

“Observe,  there  comes  to  you,  by  the 
Kendal  waggon  to-morrow,  the  illuatrioua 
5th  of  Noveml)er,  a box,  containing  the 
Miltons,  the  strange  American  Bible,  with 
White’s  bi-ief  note,  to  which  you  will  attend  ; 
‘Baxter’s  Holy  CominonweaUh,*  for  which 


you  stand  indebted  to  me  3^.  6</.;  an  odd  , 
volume  of  Montaigne,  being  of  no  use  to  me, 

I having  the  whole ; certain  books  belonging 
to  W^ordsworth,  as  do  also  the  strange  thick- 
hoofed  shoes,  which  are  very  much  admired 
at  in  London.  All  these  sundries  I commend 
to  your  most  strenuous  looking  after.  If  you 
find  the  Miltons  in  certain  parts  dirtied  and 
soiled  with  a crumb  of  right  Gloucester 
blacked  in  the  candle,  (my  usual  supper,)  or 
peradventure  a stray  ash  of  tobacco  waftod 
into  the  crevices,  look  to  that  passage  more 
especially  : depend  upon  it,  it  contains  good  | 
matter.  I have  got  your  little  Milton,  which,  1 
as  it  contains  ‘Salmasius* — and  I make  a | 
rule  of  never  hearing  but  one  side  of  the 
question  (why  should  I distmet  myself?)  I 
shall  return  to  you  when  I pick  up  the 
IxUina  Optra.  The  first  Defence  is  the  < 
greatest  work  among  them,  because  it  is 
uniformly  great,  and  such  as  Is  befitting  the  i 
very  mouth  of  a great  nation,  s|>eaking  fe>r  , 
itself.  But  the  second  Defence,  which  is 
but  a succession  of  splendid  episodes,  slightly 
tied  together,  has  one  passage,  which,  if  you  I 
have  not  rea<i,  I conjure  you  to  lc«e  no  time,  1 
but  read  it ; it  is  his  consolations  in  his 
blindness,  which  had  been  matle  a reproach  | 
to  him.  It  begins  whimsically,  with  jx>etical  ! 
flourishes  about  Tiresias  and  other  blind 
worthies,  (which  still  are  mainly  interesting  i 
as  displaying  his  singular  mind,  and  in  what  1 
degree  poetry  entered  into  his  daily  soul,  1 
not  by  fits  and  impulst^s,  but  engrained  and 
innate,)  but  the  concluding  page,  i.e.  ofMu  | 
poAsafffy  (not  of  the  Defentio,)  which  you  will 
easily  find,  divested  of  all  brags  and  flourishes, 
gives  so  rational,  so  true  an  enumeration  of 
hi.s  comforts,  so  human,  that  it  cannot  be 
read  w’ithoul  the  deejxjst  interest.  Take  one  | 
touch  of  the  religious  part : — ‘ Et  sane  baud 
ultima  Dei  cura  cfeci — (we  Uind  folkttj  I 
understand  it ; not  nos  for  ego) — sumus  ; qui 
nos,  quominus  quicquam  aliud  pneter  ii^sum 
ceriiere  valemus,  eo  clcmentius  at<pie  lx*nig-  • 
iiius  rcspicere  dignatur.  Va?  qui  illudit  nos, 
va?  qui  l»ilit,  execratione  publica  devovendo  ; 
nos  ab  iujuriis  hominum  non  modo  incolumes, 
sed  pene  sacros  divina  lex  reddidit,  divinus 
favor : nec  tarn  octdorum  hebetudint  quam 
codeMium  alarum  umbni  has  nobis  fecisse 
tenebras  videtur,  facias  Lllustrare  rursus  j 
intcriore  ac  longe  pnestabiliore  lumine  baud 
raro  solet.  Hue  refero, quod  et  amici  officio- 
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sius  uunc  etiam  quam  solebant,  colunt, 

observant,  adsunt ; quod  et  nonnulli  sunt,  to  mr.  manning. 

qulbusuuni  Pyladeaa  atque  Theseas  alternare  mii, 


voces  verorum  amicorum  liceat, 

**  Vadc  giibernoculum  mei  p«dU. 

Da  munam  mSnifttro  amico. 

Do  collo  manum  tuazD,  ducUir  aut^m  tIo*  ero  tibi  e«o."  * 

All  this,  and  much  more,  ia  highly  pleasing 
to  know.  But  you  may  easily  find  it ; — and 
I don’t  know  why  I put  down  so  many  words 
about  it,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you,  and  the  want  of  another  topic. 

“ Yours  ever,  C.  Lamb.’* 

“To-morrow  I expect  with  anxiety  S.  T.  C.'s 
letter  to  Mr.  Fox.** 


The  year  1803  passed  without  any  event 
to  disturb  the  dull  current  of  Lamb’s  toilsome 
life.  He  wT*ote  nothing  this  year,  except  some 
newspai>er  fwjuibs,  and  the  delightful  little 
poem  oil  tlie  death  of  Hester  Savory.  This 
he  sent  to  IVlaiiuiug  at  Paris,  with  the 
follow  ing  account  of  its  subject : — 

“ Dear  Manning,  I send  you  some  verses 
I have  made  on  the  death  of  a young  Quaker 
you  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in 
love  with  for  some  years  while  I lived  at 
Pcuton\dllc,  though  I had  never  spoken  to 
her  in  my  life.  She  died  about  a month  since. 
If  you  have  interest  with  the  Ablsj  de  Lisle, 
you  may  get  ’em  translated  ; he  has  done  as 
much  for  the  Georgies.** 

Tlie  verses  must  have  been  written  in  the 
very  happiest  of  Lamb’s  serious  mood.  I 
c;innot  refrain  from  the  luxury  of  quoting 
the  conclusion,  though  many  readers  have  it 
by  heart 

“ My  MprighUy  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  thmt  unknown  and  Hiient  ehoro  1 
Shall  we  not  meet  on  heretofore, 

Some  summer  morning. 

W'hen  from  thy  cheerful  even  a ray 
Hath  struck  a bliss  upon  the  day, 

A bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A sweet  forewarning ! ” 


The  following  letters  were  wrritten  to 
Manning,  at  Piiris,  while  still  haunted  with 
the  idea  of  oriental  adventure. 


“ My  dear  Manning, — The  general  scope  of 
your  letter  afforded  no  indications  of  insanity,  j 
but  some  |>articular  ]x)iuts  raised  a scruple.  ’ 
For  God’s  sake  don’t  think  any  more  of  ; 
( ‘ Indeiiendcnt  Tartary.*  Wliat  are  you  to 
do  among  such  Ethiopians  ? Is  there  no  1 
tU^cejuhtU  of  Prestcr  John  ? Is  the  I 
chair  empty  ? Is  the  sword  unswayed  ?—  • 
depend  upon  it  they’ll  never  make  you  their 
king,  as  long  as  any  branch  of  tliat  great 
stock  is  remaining.  I tremble  for  your 
Christianity.  Tliey  will  certainly  circumcise 
you.  Read  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  travels  to 
cure  you,  or  come  over  to  England.  Tliero  is 
a Tartar-man  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  - 
Change.  Come  ami  talk  with  him,  and  hear  ' 
j w’hat  he  says  first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  very 
favourable  sjiecimen  of  his  countrymen ! ' 
But  j>erlm}i«  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
t/y  to  get  the  idea  out  of  your  head.  For 
this  purpose  repeat  to  yourself  every  night, 
after  you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  words 
; Independent  Tartary,  Indejicndent  Tartary,  . 
two  or  tliree  times,  and  associate  with  j 
them  the  icUa  of  oblivion^  (*tis  Hartley’s  ' 
methfsi  with  obstinate  memories,)  or 
say,  Independent,  Independent,  have  I not  i 
already  got  an  independence  f Tliat  w'as 
a clever  way  of  the  old  puritans,  pun- 
divinity.  My  dear  friend,  think  what  a 
sad  pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such  parts  in 
heathen  countries,  among  nasty,  unconver- 
sable, horse-belching.  Tartar-people  I Some 
say,  they  are  Cannibals  ; and  then,  conceive 
a Tailar-fellow  eating  my  friend,  and  adding 
the  cool  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  I * 
I am  afraid  ’tis  the  reading  of  Chaucer  has  j 
luisleil  you  ; his  foolish  stories  about  Cam-  I 
buscan,  and  th^  ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass. 

! Believe  me,  there  are  no  such  things,  ’tis  all 
the  poet’s  invention  ; but  if  there  were  such 
' darling  things  as  old  Chaucer  sings,  I would 
up  behind  you  on  the  horse  of  brass,  and  frisk 
off  for  Prester  John’s  country.  But  these 
arc  all  tales  ; a horse  of  brass  never  flew,  and 
a king’s  daughter  never  talked  with  birds ! 
The  Tartars,  really,  are  a cold,  insipid, 
smouchy  set.  You’ll  be  sadly  moped  (if 
you  are  not  eaten)  among  them.  Pray  try 
' and  cure  yourself.  Take  hellebore  (the  coun- 
I sol  is  Horace's,  ’twas  none  of  my  thought 
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originally).  Shave  yourself  oflenen  Eat  no 
aaffron,  for  flaffron-eaters  contract  a terrible 
Tartar-like  yellow.  Pray,  to  avoid  the  fiend. 
Eat  nothing  that  gives  the  heart-bum.  Shavf  , 
the  upper  lip.  Go  about  like  an  European.  | 
Head  no  books  of  voyages  (they  are  nothing  | 
but  lies),  only  now  and  then  a romance,  to  | 
keep  the  fancy  under.  Above  all,  don’t  go  | 
to  any  sights  of  icild  hetutt.  That  hoe  been 
your  ruin.  Accustom  yourself  to  write 
familiar  letters,  on  common  subjects,  to 
your  friends  in  England,  such  as  are  of , 
a moderate  understanding.  And  think 
about  common  things  more.  I supped  last 
night  with  Hickiuan,  and  met  a merry 
natural  captain,  who  pleases  himself  vastly 
with  once  having  made  a pun  at  Otaheite 
in  the  ().  language.*  *Tia  the  same  man 
who  said  Shakspeare  he  liked,  because  be 
was  so  much  of  the  gentleman.  Hickman 
is  a man  * absolute  in  all  numbers.*  I think 
I may  one  day  bring  you  acquainted,  if  you 
do  not  go  to  Tartary  first ; for  you’ll  never 
come  back.  Have  a care,  ray  dear  friend,  of 
Anthropophagi ! their  stomachs  are  always 
craving.  *Tis  terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at 
fivepence  a-pound.  To  sit  at  table  (the  | 
reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a guest, 
but  as  a meat. 

“God  bless  you:  do  come  to  England. 
Air  and  exercise  may  do  great  things.  Talk 
with  some  minister.  Why  not  your  father  ? i 
“ God  dispose  all  for  the  best.  I have  ' 
dischai^ed  my  duty. 

“ Your  sincere  friend, 

“C.LAMB.” 

I 

TO  MR.  ILAJCKI.SO.  | 

“ Not  a sentence,  not  a syllable  of  Trisme- 
gistus,  shall  be  lost  through  my  neglect.  I 
am  his  word-banker,  his  store^keeper  of  puns 
and  syllogisms.  You  cannot  conceive  (and 
if  Trismegistu.s  cannot,  no  man  can)  the 
strange  Joy  which  I felt  at  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Paris.  It  seemed  to  give  me  a 
learned  importance,  which  place<l  me  above  ' 
all  who  had  not  Parisian  corresjiondents.  ^ 
Believe  that  1 shall  carefully  liusband  every 
scrap,  which  will  save  you  the  trouble  of' 

■ CapUin,  aftrrwanls  Ailmiral  Homey,  who  become  \ 
one  of  tbe  mo«t  ron«unt  attenilanU  on  I.amb'ti  luuties, 
and  who*e  son,  Martin,  grew  up  In  hi«  utronire'l 
and  receired  the  honour  of  the  dedication  of  the  second  , 
volume  of  bit  works.  { 


memoiy,  when  you  come  back.  You  cannot 
write  things  so  trifling,  let  them  only  be 
about  Paris,  which  I shall  not  treasure.  In 
particular,  1 must  have  parallels  of  actors 
and  actresses.  I must  be  told  if  any  building 
in  Paris  is  at  all  comparable  to  St.  Paul’s, 
which,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  that 
)>art  of  our  nature  called  admiration,  I have 
looked  up  to  with  unfading  wonder,  every 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  ever  since  it  has  lain 
in  my  way  to  business.  At  noon  I casually 
glance  upon  it,  being  hungry  ; and  hunger 
has  not  much  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Is  any 
night-walk  comjMirable  to  a walk  from  St. 
Paul’s  to  Charing  Cross,  for  lighting,  and 
paving,  crowds  going  and  coming  without 
respite,  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  shops  ? Have  you  seen  a man 
guillotined  yet  7 is  it  as  good  as  hanging  7 
are  the  women  all  painted,  and  the  men  all 
monkeys  ? or  are  there  not  a /rtr  that  look 
like  rational  of  both  eexee  t Are  you  and  the 
first  consul  thick  f All  this  expense  of  ink  I 
may  fairly  put  you  to,  as  your  letters  will  not 
be  solely  for  my  proper  pleasure  ; but  are  to 
serve  as  memoranda  and  notices,  helps  for 
short  memory,  a kind  of  Bumfordising  recol- 
lection, for  yourself  on  your  return.  Your 
letter  was  just  what  a letter  should  be, 
crammed,  and  verj*  funny.  Ever)’  part  of  it 
pleased  me,  till  you  came  to  Paris,  and  your 
]>liilosophical  indolence,  or  indifference,  stung 
me.  You  cannot  stir  from  your  rooms  till 
you  know  the  language  ! What  the  devil  I 
are  men  nothing  but  word-trumpets  7 are 
men  all  tongue  ajid  ear  ? have  these  creatures, 
that  you  and  I profess  to  know  something 
about,  no  faces,  gestures,  gabble,  no  folly,  no 
alwurdity,  no  induction  of  French  education 
upon  the  abstract  idea  of  men  and  women,  no 
similitude  nor  dissimilitude  to  English  ! 
Wliy ! thou  cursed  Smellfungus ! your 
account  of  your  landing  and  reception,  and 
Bullcn,  (I  forgot  how  you  spell  it,  it  was 
sjielt  my  way  iu  Harry  the  Eighth’s  time,) 
was  exactly  in  that  minute  style  which 
strong  impressions  inspire  (writing  to  a 
Frenchman,  I write  as  a Frenchman  would). 
It  appears  to  me,  as  if  I should  die  with  joy 
at  the  first  landing  in  a foreign  country.  It 
is  tlie  ncai-est  pleasure,  which  a growm  nnau 
can  substitute  for  that  unknown  one,  which 
he  can  never  know,  the  pleasure  of  the  first 
entrance  into  life  fioni  the  womb.  I dare 
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say,  in  a abort  time,  my  habits  would  come 
back  like  a * stronger  man  ’ armed,  and  drive 
out  that  new  pleasure  ; and  I should  soon 
sicken  for  known  objects.  Notliing  has 
transpired  here  that  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
■ importance  to  send  dry-shod  over  the  water  : 
but  I suppose  you  will  want  to  be  told  some 
news.  The  beat  and  the’ worst  to  me  is,  that 
I have  given  up  two  guineas  a week  at  the 
‘ Post,’  aud  regained  my  health  and  spirits, 
which  were  upon  the  wane.  I grew  sick, 

) and  Stuart  unsatisfied.  Ludisti  satUy  tempm 
abirtest;  I must  cut  closer,  that ’soil.  Mister 
I Fell,  or  as  you,  with  your  usual  facetiousneas 
; and  drollery,  call  him  Mr.  F + 11  has  stopped 
I short  in  the  middle  of  his  play.  Some  friend 
I has  told  him  that  it  has  not  the  least  merit 
in  it.  O ! that  I had  the  rectifying  of  the 
Litany  ! I would  put  in  a libera  no»  (Scrip- 
tore*  videlicel)  ab  amicU!  Tliat ’a  all  the 
news.  A propos  (is  it  ]>edantry,  writing  to  a 
Frenchman,  to  express  myself  sometimes  by 
' a French  word,  when  an  English  one  would 
I not  do  as  well  1 methinks,  my  thoughts  fall 
I naturally  into  it) — C.  L.” 

I TO  MR.  UANNINO. 

“ My  dear  Manning, — Although  something 
I of  the  latest,  and  after  two  mouths*  waiting, 

1 your  letter  was  highly  gratifying.  Some 
; parts  want  a little  explication  ; for  example, 

I * the  god-like  face  of  the  first  consul.*  WAat 
I pod  does  he  most  resemble.  Mars,  Bacchus,  or 
I Apollo  I or  the  god  SerapU,  who,  flying  (a.s 
Egj'ptian  chronicles  deliver)  from  the  fury  of 
the<log  Anubis  (the  hieroglyph  of  an  English 
I mastitf),  lighted  upon  Monomotapa  (or  the 
I land  of  apes),  by  some  thought  to  be  Old 
I France,  and  there  set  up  a tyranny,  &c.  Our 
I London  prints  of  him  represent  him  gloomy 
I and  sulky,  like  an  angry  Jupiter.  I hear 
I that  he  is  very  small,  even  less  than  me.  1 
j en^'y  you  your  access  to  this  great  man, 

I much  more  than  your  s<^nces  and  conver- 
saziones, wliich  I have  a shrewd  suspicion 
! must  be  something  dulL  What  you  assert 
concerning  the  actors  of  Paris,  that  they 
exceed  our  comedians,  bad  as  ours  are,  is 
imposnble.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  true,  that 
their  fine  gentlemen,  in  what  is  called  genteel 
comedy,  may  possibly  be  more  brisk  and 
degagi  than  Mr.  Caulfield,  or  Mr.  Whitfield  ; 
but  have  any  of  them  the  power  to  move 


laughter  in  excess?  or  can  a Frenchman  j 
laugh  ? Can  they  batter  at  your  judicious  , 
ribs  till  they  shake^  nothing  loth  to  be  so 
slnoken  1 This  is  John  Bull's  criterion,  and  ! 
it  shall  be  mine.  You  are  Frenchified.  Both  I 
your  taste  and  morals  are  corrupt  and  per- 
verted. By-and-by  you  will  come  to  assert,  j 
that  Buonaparte  is  as  great  a general  as  the  i 
old  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  deny  that  one 
Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen. 
Bead  Henry  the  Fifth  to  restore  your  ortho- 
doxy. All  things  continue  at  a stay-still  in 
London.  I cannot  repay  your  new  novelties  , 
with  my  stale  reminiscences.  Like  the  j 
prodigal,  I have  spent  my  patrimony,  and  | 
feed  upon  the  superannuated  chaff  and  dry 
husks  of  repentance  j yet  sometimes  I re-  j 
member  with  pleasure  the  hounds  and  horses, 
which  I kept  in  the  days  of  my  prodigality. 

I find  nothing  new,  nor  anything  that  Inus  so 
much  of  the  gloss  and  dazzle  of  novelty,  as 
may  rebound  hi  narrative,  aud  cast  a reflec-  , 
tive  glimmer  across  the  channeL  Did  I send 
you  an  epitaph  I scribbled  upon  a poor  girl 
who  died  at  nineteen,  a good  girl,  and  a ] 
pretty  girl,  and  a clever  girl,  but  strangely 
neglected  by  all  her  friends  and  kin  1 

* Undpr  this  cold  mirblc  itooe 
Sleep  the  Md  rematnn  of  one 
Who,  when  alire,  by  few  or  none 
Was  loved,  os  loved  she  might  have  been, 

If  she  prosperona  day*  had  seen, 

Or  had  thriving  been,  1 ween. 

Only  this  cold  funeral  sUmc  ^ 

Telia  she  was  beloved  by  one. 

Who  on  the  marble  graves  his  moan.* 

“ Brief,  and  pretty,  and  tender,  is  it  not  ? 

I send  you  this,  being  the  only  piece  of 
poetry  I have  done,  since  the  muses  all  went 
with  T.  M.  to  Paris.  I have  neither  stuff  in 
my  brain,  nor  paper  in  my  drawer,  to  write 
you  a longer  letter.  Liquor,  and  company, 
and  wicked  tobacco,  a’uighta,  have  quite 
dispericraniated  me,  as  one  may  say ; but 
you,  who  spiritualise  upon  Champagne,  may 
continue  to  write  long  long  letters,  and  stuff 
'em  with  amusement  to  the  end.  Too  long 
they  cannot  be,  any  more  than  a codicil  to  a 
wUI,  which  leaves  me  sundry  parks  and 
manors  not  specified  in  the  deed.  But  don’t 
be  tuH>  months  before  you  write  again. — ^These 
from  merry  old  England,  on  the  day  of  her 
valiant  patron  St.  George. 

" C.  LAMa” 
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; CUAPTER  VIII. 

I [1804  to  1806.] 

\ tCTTEKA  TO  XAX!U8ti,  WORtMWORTH,  CICKXAM»  A8D 
IIAXUTT,— “ XU.  H.”  WRITTim, ACCUrTOi, — t>AMRr4). 

There  ia  no  ve«tij»e  of  lAnib’a  correajton^l- 
ence  in  tlie  year  1804,  nur  docs  he  seem  to 
have  M'ritten  for  the  press.  This  year,  how- 
I ever,  added  to  hia  list  of  friends— -one  in 
I whose  crmversation  he  took  great  delight, 
until  death  severe<l  them — William  Hazlitt. 
This  remarkable  metaphysician  and  critic 
luul  then  just  completed  his  first  work, 
the  “ Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action,”  but  had  not  entirely  given  up  Ins 
ho|)C  of  excelling  as  a {Mimter.  After  a pro- 
fessional tour  through  part  of  England, 
during  which  he  satisfied  his  sitters  better 
than  himself,  he  remaiiicil  some  time  at  the 
house  of  his  biother,  then  practising  as  a 
jK>rtrait  painter  with  considerable  success ; 
aud  while  eu4eavouring  to  procure  a pul>- 
lisher  for  his  work,  painted  a jwrtrait  of 
Jjamb,  of  which  an  engraring  is  j)refixed  to 
the  j>resent  volume.*  It  is  one  of  the  last  of 
Hazlitt's  efforts  iu  an  art  which  he  aflcr- 
wanls  illustrated  with  the  most  exquisite 
criticism  which  the  knowledge  ami  love  of 
it  could  inspire. 

Among  the  vestiges  of  the  early  part  of 
1^5,  are  the  four  following  letters  to 
Manning.  If  the  hero  of  the  next  letter, 
Mr.  Richard  Hopkins,  is  living,  I trust  he 
will  not  repine  at  bemg  ranked  wdth  those 
who 

**  Do  good  b;  tteolth,  and  bliub  to  find  it  fame.** 

TO  MR.  MAN.SINO. 

**  16,  Mitrr^mrt  Buildingis 

I *•  Saturdjiy,  24th  Feb.  1805. 

j “ Dear  Manning, — I have  been  very  unwell 
I since  I Sitw  you.  A sad  depression  of  8j)irit8, 

I a most  unaccountable  nervousness ; from 
which  I have  been  jMirtially  relieve<l  by  an 
I odd  accident.  You  knew*  Dick  Hopkins,  the 
I swearing  scullion  of  Caius  ? This  fellow,  by 
industry’  and  agility,  Inis  thrust  himself  into 
the  important  situations  (no  sinecures,  believe 
' me)  of  cook  to  Trinity  Hall  and  Cains 
! College  : and  the  generou-s  creature  1ms  con- 
' trived,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  imaginable, 
to  send  me  a present  of  Cambridge  brawn. 

j Edition,  1837. 




What  makes  it  the  more  extraordinary  is,  j 
that  the  man  never  saw*  me  in  his  life  that  I i 
know  of.  I 8Uj)|K)8e  he  has  heard  of  me.  I 
did  not  immediately  recognise  the  donor  ; 
but  one  of  Richard’s  cards,  which  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  the  straw,  detected  him 
in  a moment.  Dick,  you  know,  was  always 
remarkable  for  flourishing.  His  card  iiu-  | 
j)ort«,  that  ‘onlers  (to  wit,  for  brawn)  from  i 
any  part  of  Eugland,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  1 
will  \)e  duly  executed,’  &c.  At  first,  I thought  j 
of  declining  the  present ; but  Richard  knew 
my  blind  side  wlien  he  pitched  upon  brawn. 
’Tis  of  all  my  hobbies  the  supreme  in  the 
eating  \vay.  He  might  have  sent  sops  from 
the  ])an,  skimmings,  crumpets,  chips,  hog’s 
lard,  the  tender  brown  judiciously  scalped 
from  a fillet  of  veal  (dexterously  replace<l  by 
a sal.’Uiiander),  the  tops  of  as{)aragus,  fugitive 
livers,  nmaway  gizzards  of  fowls,  the  eyes 
of  martyred  pigs,  tender  effusions  of  laxative 
woodcocks,  the  red  spawn  of  lobsters, 
leveret’s  ears,  and  such  pretty  filchings 
coiiimoii  to  cooks ; but  these  had  beeu 
ordinary  presents,  the  everyday  courtesies 
of  dish  wjishorH  to  their  sweethearts.  Brawm 
was  a uoble  thou^dlt.  It  is  not  every  common 
gullet-fancier  that  can  projxjrly  esteem  of  it.  5 
It  is  like  a picture  of  ouo  of  the  choice  old 
Italian  masters.  Its  gusto  is  of  that  hidden 
sort.  As  Wonlsw'orth  sings  of  a motleat 
— ‘you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you  he  will 
seem  worthy  of  your  love  ; ’ so  brawn,  you  | 
must  taste  it  ere  to  you  it  will  seem  to  have 
any  taste  at  all.  But  ’tis  nuts  to  the  adept : ' 

those  that  will  send  out  their  tongue  aud  I 
feelers  to  find  it  out.  It  will  be  wooed,  and  ’ 
not  unsought  be  won.  Now,  ham-essence,  ' 
loljsters,  turtle,  such  popular  minions,  abso-  i 
lutely  court  you y lay  themselves  out  to  strike  ! 
you  at  first  smack,  like  one  of  David’s 
pictures  (they  call  him  Darveed),  compared 
with  the  plain  russet-coated  wealth  of  a 
Titian  or  a Correggio,  as  I illustrated  above. 
Such  are  the  obvious  glaring  heathen  virtues  1 
of  a corporation  diimer,  compoi'ed  with  the  1 
reserved  collegiate  worth  of  brawTi.  Do  me 
the  favour  to  leave  off  the  business  which 
: you  may  be  at  present  upon,  and  go  imme- 
diately to  the  kitchens  of  Trinity  and  Caius,  ' 
aud  uiakc  my  most  respectful  compliments 
to  Mr.  Kicbard  Hopkius,  and  assure  him 
that  his  brawn  is  most  excellent ; and  that  I 
am  moreover  oblige<l  to  him  for  hU  innuendo  , 
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about  salt  water  and  bran,  which  I shall  not 
! fail  to  improve.  I leave  it  to  you  whether 
I you  shjill  choose  to  pay  him  the  civility  of 
I asking  him  to  dinner  while  you  stay  in 
Cambridge,  or  in  whatever  other  way  you 
may  l>est  like  to  show  your  gratitude  to 
my  frietid.  Itichard  Hopkins,  considered  in 
many  points  of  view,  is  a very  extraordinary 
character.  Adieu  : 1 hope  to  see  you  to 
supper  in  London  soon,  where  we  will  taste 
Richard’s  brawn,  and  drink  his  health  in  a 
cheerful  but  moderate  cup.  We  have  not 
many  such  men  in  any  rank  of  life  as  Mr.  K. 
Hopkins.  Crisp,  the  barlwr,  of  St.  Mary’s, 
was  just  such  another.  I wonder  he  never 
sent  me  any  little  token,  some  chesnuts,  or 
I a puff,  or  two  |)ouud  of  hair : just  to  remember 
him  by.  Gifts  are  like  luiiU.  Prsesens  ut 
absens  ; that  is,  your  preeent  makes  amends 
for  your  absence. 

; “ Yours,  C.  Lamb.” 


I TO  MR.  MANNINO. 

“ Dear  Archimecles, — Things  have  gone  on 
badly  with  thy  ungeoinetrieal  friend  j but 
they  are  on  the  turn.  My  old  housekeeper 
I has  shown  signs  of  convale.seencc,  and  will 
shortly  resume  the  ()ower  of  the  keys,  so  I 
1 sha’n’t  be  cheated  of  my  tea  and  liquors. 

, Wind  in  the  west,  which  promotes  tran- 
quillity. Have  leisure  now  to  anticipate 
I seeing  thee  again.  Have  been  taking  leave 
of  tobacco  in  a rhyming  address.  Had 
thought  that  pein  bad  long  since  closed  up. 

' Find  I can  rhyme  and  reason  too.  Think  of 
studying  mathematics,  to  restrain  the  fire  of 
my  genius,  which  G.  D.  recommends.  Have 
frequent  bleedings  at  the  nose,  which  shows 
plethoric.  Maybe  shall  try  the  sea  myself, 
that  great  scene  of  wonders.  Got  incredibly 
I sober  and  regular  ; shave  oftener,  and  hum  a 
I tune,  to  signify  cheerfulness  and  gallantry. 

“ Suddenly  disposed  to  sleep,  having  taken 
I a quart  of  peas  with  bacon,  and  stout.  Will 
not  refuse  Nature,  who  has  done  such  things 
I for  me  1 

“Nurse  ! don’t  call  me  unless  Mr.  Manning 
comes. — What ! the  gentleman  in  spectacles  1 
—Yes. 

“Dormit.  C.  L. 

**  Saturday, 

**Uot  Nood/' 


TO  HR.  UAKNINO. 

“ Dear  Manning, — I sent  to  Brown’s  im- 
mediately. Mr.  Brown  (or  Pijou,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  modems)  denied  the  h.aving 
received  a letter  from  you.  The  one  for  you 
he  remembered  receiving,  and  remitting  to 
T/eadenhall  Street ; whither  I immediately 
]K)sted  (it  being  the  middle  of  dinner),  my 
teeth  nnpicked.  There  I leiuned  that  if  you 
want  a letter  set  right,  you  must  apply  at  the 
first  door  on  the  left  hand  before  one  o’clock. 
I returned  and  picked  my  teeth.  And  this 
morning  I made  my  application  in  form,  and 
have  seen  the  vagabond  letter,  which  most 
likely  accompanies  this.  If  it  does  not,  I 
will  get  Rickman  to  name  it  to  the  Speaker, 
who  will  not  fail  to  lay  the  matter  before 
Parliament  the  next  sessions,  when  you  may 
be  sure  to  have  all  abuses  in  the  Post 
Department  rectified. 

“ N.B.  There  seems  to  be  some  informality 
epidemical.  You  direct  yours  to  me  in  Mitre 
Court ; my  tme  address  is  Mitre  Court 
Buildings.  By  the  pleasantries  of  Fortune, 
who  likes  a joke  or  a dauhte  entendre  as  well 
as  the  best  of  us  her  children,  there  happens 
to  be  another  Mr.  Ijamb  (that  there  should 
be  two  1 1)  in  Mitre  Court, 
j “ Farewell,  and  think  upon  it.  C.  L.” 


TO  MR.  MANNINO. 

“ Dear  Manning, — Certainly  you  could  not 
have  called  at  all  hours  from  two  till  ten,  for 
we  have  been  only  out  of  an  evening  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  this  week.  But  if  you  think 
you  have,  your  thought  shall  go  for  the  deed. 
Wo  did  pray  for  you  on  Wednesday  night. 
Oysters  unusually  luscious — pearls  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude  fotmd  in  them.  I have 
made  bracelets  of  them — given  them  in 
clusters  to  ladies.  Last  night  we  went  out 
in  despite,  because  you  wore  not  come  at  your 
hour. 

“ Tliis  night  we  shall  be  at  home,  so  shall 
we  certainly  both  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wedneselay.  Take  your  choice,  mind  I 
don’t  say  of  one ; but  choose  which  evening 
you  will  not,  and  come  the  other  four.  Doors 
open  at  five  o’clock.  Sheila  forced  about 
nine.  Every  gentleman  smokes  or  not  as  ho 
pleases.  C.  H” 
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During  the  last  five  years,  tobacco  had  express  my  present  ones,  for  I am  only  flat 
been  at  once  Lamb’s  sol^ice  and  his  l>ane.  In  and  stupid. 

the  hope  of  resisting  the  temptation  of  late  I cannot  resist  transcribing  three  or  four 
conviviality  to  which  it  ministered,  he  formed  lines  which  poor  Mary  made  upon  a pictxire 
a resolution,  the  virtue  of  which  can  be  but  ! (a  Holy  Family)  which  we  saw  at  an  auction 
dimly  giiessed,  to  abandon  its  use,  and  eiii- 1 only  one  week  before  she  left  home.  They 
bodied  the  floating  fancies  which  had  attended  I are  sweet  lines  and  upon  a sweet  picture, 
on  his  long  wavering  in  one  of  the  richest  of  | But  I send  them  only  as  tlie  last  memorial  of 
his  jioems — “ Tlie  Farewell  to  Tobacco.”  | her. 

After  many  struggles  he  divorced  himself  | ‘tirois  asd  child,  l.  da  nset. 

from  his  genial  enemy ; and  though  he  after-  * Maternal  Lady  »-ith  thy  Tirfrin-pnice, 
wards  reneweil  acquaintance  with  milder  Hearen-bom,  thy  Jesus  acemeth  sure, 
dalliauee,  he  ultimately  abaudoued  it,  aud  thy 

was  guiltless  of  a pipe  in  his  later  yesirs.  Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  he 
The  following  letter,  addressed  W'hile  his  A Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship  thcc.» 

sister  was  laid  up  with  severe  and  protracted  i * av  <t  j 

...  , r a aL-  a-  “lou  had  her  hues  about  the  ‘Lady 

illness,  will  show  his  feelings  at  this  time.  , , ,r  » a i i i • i r" 

L !/»  i_  • 1-  fa  Blanch.  You  have  not  had  some  which  she 

Its  affecting  self-upbraidings  refer  to  no  /.-if  nva* 

a r aL  ai  ■ 1 • j 1 WTotc  upoR  Q copy  of  a girl  from  iitian, 

greater  failings  than  the  social  mdulgences  \ aia  af 

^ ^ L . f 11  a 1-  which  I had  hung  up  where  that  print  of 


against  which  he  was  manfully  struggling. 


which  I had  hung  up  where  that  print  of 
Blanch  and  the  Abbess  (as  abe  beautifully 
interpreted  two  female  figures  from  L.  da 
Vinci)  had  hung  in  our  room.  Tis  light  and 


TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

nth  June,  1805.  ft 

“My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — Ihaveevery  " 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  illness,  like  all!  * W'bo  art  thou,  fair  one,  who  usarp*8t  the  place 

Mary’s  former  ones,  will  be  but  temporary.  ' “ '“‘y  ‘'■f,  (H.cc  t 

1 / Come,  fair  and  prottv,  tcU  to  me 

But  I cannot  always  feel  so.  Meantime  she  wTio  in  thy  lifetime  thou  mighm  be  t 

is  dead  to  me,  and  I miss  a prop.  All  my  pr^ty  art  and  fair, 

. .1  . IT  fi  i»  1 I A.  But  with  the  Ladv  Blanch  thou  noTcrmuet  compare, 

strength  is  gone,  ami  I am  like  a fwl,  bereft 

of  her  co-operation.  I dare  not  think,  lest  I W'hoerer  saw  her  face,  they  there  did  read  it  well ; 
should  think  wrong;  so  used  am  I to  look  But  when  I look  on  thee,  I only  know, 

, . , , 1.1.  There  liTCd  a pretty  maid  aome  hundred  year*  ago.* 

Up  to  lier  m tlie  least  and  the  biggest  per- 
plexity. To  say  all  that  I know  of  her  “Tliis  is  a little  imfair,  to  tell  so  ranch 
would  be  more  than  I think  anybody  could  about  ourselves,  and  to  advert  so  little  to 
believe  or  ever  understand  ; and  when  I hope ' your  letter,  so  full  of  comfortable  tidings  of 
to  have  her  well  ogam  with  me,  it  would  be  yyy  all.  But  my  own  cares  press  pretty 
sinning  against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to  dose  upon  me,  and  you  can  make  allowance, 
praise  Iier ; for  I can  conceal  nothing  that  1 That  you  may  go  on  gathering  strength  and 
do  from  her.  She  is  older,  and  wiser,  and  j)eaoe  is  the  next  wish  to  Mary’s  recovery, 
better  than  me,  aud  all  my  wretched  imper-  « i bad  almost  forgot  your  repeated  invita- 
fections  I cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  tion.  Supposing  that  Mary  will  be  well  aud 
thinking  on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  ^ble,  there  is  another  abilittf  which  you  may 
life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me.  guess  at,  which  I cannot  promise  myself.  In 
She  lives  but  for  me  ; and  I know  I have  prudence  we  ought  not  to  come.  This  illness 
been  wasting  and  tea.sing  her  life  for  five  will  make  it  still  more  prudential  to  wait, 
years  past  incessantly  with  my  cursed  ways  It  jg  not  a balance  of  this  way  of  spending 
of  going  on.  But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  our  money  against  another  way,  but  an 
myself,  I am  offending  against  her,  for  I absolute  question  of  whetlier  we  shall  stop 
know  that  she  has  cleaved  to  me  for  better,  | now,  or  go  on  W'asting  away  the  little  we 
for  worse;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  have  got  beforehand.  My  best  love,  however, 
against  her  hitherto,  it  wa.s  a noble  trade,  toyouidl;  aud  to  tliat  most  friendly  creature, 
I am  stupid,  and  lose  myself  in  what  I write.  Mrs.  Clarkson,  and  better  health  to  her,  when 
1 write  rather  what  answers  to  my  feelings  you  see  or  wTite  to  her. 

(which  are  sometimes  sharp  enough)  than  , “Charles  Lamb.” 
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The  “Farewell  to  Tobacco  “was  shortly 
I after  trausmittcd  to  Mr.  and  Mias  Wortls* 
worth  with  the  following ; — 

TO  MR.  AND  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

“Sept.  28th,  1805. 

“ I wish  you  may  think  this  a handsome 
farewell  to  my  * Friendly  Traitress.’  Tobacco 
has  been  my  evening  comfort  and  my  morning 
curse  for  these  five  years ; and  you  know 
how  difficult  it  is  from  I'efraining  to  pick 
I one’s  lips  even,  when  it  has  become  a habit. 

' This  poem  is  the  only  one  which  I have 
j finished  since  so  long  as  when  I w*rote 
1 ‘Hester  Savory.*  I have  had  it  in  my  head 
I to  do  it  these  two  years,  but  tobacco  stood  in 
its  own  light  when  it  gave  me  headaches  that 
1 prevented  my  singing  its  praises.  Now  you 
have  got  it,  you  have  got  all  my  store,  for  I 
have  absolutely  not  another  line.  No  more 
has  Marj’.  We  have  nobody  about  us  that 
cares  for  poetry,  and  who  will  rear  grapes 
when  he  shall  be  the  sole  eater  ? Perhaps  if 
you  encourage  us  to  show  you  what  we  may 
write,  we  may  do  something  now  and  then 
before  we  absolutely  forget  the  quantity  of 
an  English  line  for  W'ant  of  practice.  The 
‘Tobacco,*  being  a little  in  the  way  of 

! Withers  (whom  Southey  so  much  likes),  | Leonardo.  Didn’t  you  see  it  1 Excuse  a 
’ perhaps  you  will  somehow  convey  it  to  him  lover’s  curiosity.  I have  seen  no  pictures  of 
with  my  kind  remembrances.  Then,  every-  note  since,  except  Mr.  Dawe*s  gallery.  It  is 
I body  will  have  seen  it  that  I wish  to  see  it,  curious  to  see  how  differently  two  great  men 
I I having  sent  it  to  Malta.  i treat  the  sauie  subject,  yet  both  excellent  in 

' “ I remain,  dear  W.  and  D.,  yours  truly,  ; their  way.  For  instance,  Milton  and  Mr. 

“ C.  Lamb.”  ' Dawe.  Mr.  D.  has  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
story  of  Samson  exactly  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  Milton  has  been  most  happy  : 

I The  following  letter  to  Hazlitt  bears  date  interview  between  the  Jewish  hero, 
i 18th  Nov.  1803: — I blind  and  captive,  and  Dalilah.  Milton  has 

I I imagined  his  locks  grown  again,  strong  as 

TO  MR.  HAZLITT.  horse-hair  or  porcupine's  bristles ; doubtless 

“ Dear  Hazlitt,— I was  very  glad  to  hear  shaggy  and  black,  as  being  hairs  ‘ which,  of  a 
from  you,  and  that  your  journey  was  so  | nation  armed,  contained  the  strength.*  I 
I picturesque.  We  miss  you,  as  we  foretold  we  don’t  remember  he  says  black  ; but  could 
' should.  One  or  two  things  have  happened,  Milton  imagine  them  to  be  yellow  1 Do 
J which  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  epistolary  you  ? Mr.  Dawe,  with  striking  originality  of 
communication,  but  which,  seated  about  our  ^ conception,  has  crowned  him  with  a thin 
I fireside  at  night,  (the  winter  hands  of  pork  yellow  wig,  in  colour  precisely  like  Dyson’s ; 

I have  begun,)  gesture  and  emphasis  might  in  curl  and  quantity,  resembling  Mrs.  P ’a; 

have  talked  into  some  importance.  Some-  i his  limbs  rather  stout, — about  such  a man 

! thing  about  ’s  wife ; for  instance,  how  as  my  brother  or  Rickman,— but  no  Atlas 

I tall  she  is,  and  that  she  visits  pranked  up  nor  Hercules,  nor  yet  so  long  as  Dubois,  the 
like  a Queen  of  the  May,  with  green  | * The  dAughtcr  of  a friend,  whom  Lamb  exceedingly 

streamers ; a goo<l-natured  woman  though,  liked  from  a chUd,  and  oiwaj » caUed  by  thia  epithet. 
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which  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  from  a 
friend’s  wife,  whom  you  got  acquainted  with 
a bachelor.  Some  things  too  about  Monkey,* 
which  can’t  so  well  be  written : how  it  set 
up  for  a fine  lady,  and  thought  it  had  got 
lovers,  and  was  obliged  to  be  convinced  of  its 
age  from  the  parish  register,  where  it  was 
proved  to  be  only  twelve ; and  an  edict 
issued,  that  it  should  not  give  itself  airs  yet 
these  four  years  ; and  how  it  got  leave  to  be 
called  Miss,  by  grace : these,  and  such  like 
hows,  were  in  my  head  to  tell  you,  but  who 
can  write  ? Also  how  Manning  is  come  to 
town  in  spectacles,  and  studies  physic ; is 
melancholy,  and  seems  to  have  something  in 
his  head,  which  he  don't  impart.  Then,  how 
1 1 am  going  to  leave  off* smoking.  O la!  your 

I Leonardos  of  Oxford  made  my  mouth  water. 

I I was  hurried  through  the  gallery,  and  they 
I escaped  me.  What  do  I say  1 I was  a Goth 
: then,  and  should  not  have  noticed  them.  I 
' had  not  settled  my  notions  of  beauty ; — 1 

have  now  for  ever ! — the  small  head,  the 
long  eye, — that  sort  of  peering  curve, — ^the 
wicked  Italian  mischief ; the  stick-at-nothing, 
Herodias*  daughter-kind  of  grace.  You  uu- 
I derstand  me  1 But  you  disappoint  me,  in 
passing  over  in  absolute  silence  the  Blenheim 
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i clown  of  Sadler’s  Wells.  Tins  was  judicious, 
taking  the  spirit  of  the  story  rather  than 
the  fact ; for  doubtless  God  could  communi- 
cate national  salvation  to  the  trust  of  flax 
and  tow  as  well  as  hemp  anti  conlage,  and 
cimld  draw  down  a temple  with  a golden  tress 
as  soon  as  with  all  the  cables  of  the  British 
’ navy. 

1 “ Wasn’t  you  sorrj'  for  Lord  Nelson  ? I 

I Imve  followed  him  in  fancy  ever  since  I saw 
him  walking  in  Pall  Mall,  (I  was  prejudiced 
against  him  before,)  looking  just  as  a hero 
should  look  ; and  I have  been  veiy'  iu\ich 
cut  about  it  huleed.  He  was  the  only  pre- 
tence of  a great  man  we  hml.  Nolnxly  is 
! left  of  any  name  at  all.  His  secretary  died 
I by  hi.s  side.  I imagineti  him,  a Mr.  Scott,  to 
I be  the  man  you  met  at  Hume's ; but  I learnt 
from  Mrs.  Hume  that  it  is  not  the  same.  I 
' met  Mrs.  H.  one  day  and  agreed  to  go  on 
I the  Sunday  to  tea,  but  the  rain  preventeil  us, 

I and  the  distance.  I have  been  to  apologise, 

! and  we  are  to  dine  there  the  first  fine 
Sunday ! Strange  j>erverseues8.  I never 
j went  while  you  stayed  here,  and  now  I go  to 
ft)ul  you.  What  other  news  is  there,  Mary  ? 
What  puns  have  I roaile  in  the  last  fort- 
night] You  never  remember  them.  You 
have  no  relish  of  the  comic.  ‘ Oh  ! tell 
Hazlitt  not  to  forget  to  send  the  American 
Farmer.  I dare  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  he 
fancies  ; but  a lMK>k’s  a lx>ok.*  I have  not 
heard  from  Wordsworth  or  from  Malta  since. 
Cliarles  Kemble,  it  seems,  enters  into  pos- 
session to-morrow.  Wo  sup  at  1(H),  llussell- 
street,  this  evening.  I wish  your  friend 
w'ould  not  drink.  It's  a blemish  in  the 
greatest  characters.  You  sejul  me  a modem 
quotation  poetical.  How  do  you  like  this  in 
an  old  play  1 Vittoria  Corombona,  a spimky 
Italian  lady,  a Leonanlo  one,  nick-named 
the  White  Devil,  being  on  her  trial  for 
murder,  &c. — and  questioned  about  seducing 
a duke  from  his  wife  and  the  state,  makes 
answer : — 

I * CoDdrmn  jrou  mo  for  that  the  Duke  did  lore  me  t 
8o  may  you  blame  Home  fair  nnd  crystal  rirer, 

I For  that  some  melancholic  distract^  man 

Hath  drown'd  bimaclf  in  it.’ 

j “ N.  B.  I shall  expect  a line  from  you,  if 
I but  a bare  line,  whenever  you  write  to 
I Kussell-street,  and  a letter  often  when  you 
I do  not.  I pay  no  postage.  But  I will  have 
I cousideratiou  tor  you  until  Pailiamcnt  time 


and  franks.  Luck  to  Ned  Search  and  the  i 
new  art  of  colouring.  Monkey  sends  her 
love  ; and  Mary  especially. 

I “ Yours  truly,  C.  Lamh.’* 

I 

Lamb  introduced  Hazlitt  to  Godwin  ; and 
we  find  him  early  in  the  following  year  thus 
writing  respecting  the  offer  of  Hazlitt's  work 
to  Johnson,  and  his  literary  pursuits.  i 

I 

TO  MR.  HAZLITT. 

•‘Jan.  15th,  1806. 

“ Dear  Hazlitt, — Godwin  went  to  Johnson’s 
yestenlny  about  your  business.  Johnson 
would  not  come  down,  or  give  any  answer, 
but  h;ut  promise<l  to  open  the  manuscript, 
and  to  give  you  an  answer  in  one  month. 
Godwin  will  punctually  go  again  (Wednesday 
is  Johnson’s  oi>en  day)  yesterday  four  weeks  j 
next : e.  in  one  lunar  month  from  this  , 

time.  Till  when,  Johnson  positively  declines 
giving  any  answer.  I wish  you  joy  on  ending  j 
your  Search.  Mrs.  H.  was  naming  some-  i 
thing  alxmt  a * Life  of  Fawcett,*  to  be  by  j 
you  undertakcD  : the  great  Fawcett,  as  she  i 
explained  to  Manning,  when  he  asked,  * Wkai  | 
FaxcctUf'  He  innocently  thought  FavxtU 
the  Player.  But  Fawcett  the  divdue  is  known 
to  many  people,  albeit  unknown  to  the 
Chinese  inquirer.  I should  think,  if  you 
liked  it,  and  Johnson  declined  it,  that  Phillips 
is  the  man.  He  is  j^erpetually  bringing  out 
biographies,  Biebardson,  Wilks,  Foot,  Lee 
Ijcwis,  without  number : little  trim  things 
in  two  easy  volumes,  price  12«.  the  two,rao4ie 
up  of  letters  to  and  from,  scraps,  j)osthumou8 
trifles,  anecdotes,  and  about  forty  Images  of 
hard  biography ; you  might  dish  up  a Faw- 
cettiad  in  three  months  and  ask  60/.  or  WV.  i 
for  it.  I dare  say  that  PhiUi|)S  would  catch  ] 
at  it.  I wrote  you  the  other  day  in  a great 
hurry.  Did  you  get  it  ? This  is  merely  a 
letter  of  business  at  Godwin’s  request.  Ijord 
Nelson  is  quiet  at  last.  His  ghost  only  keeps 
a slight  fluttering  in  odes  and  elegies  in  neu-s- 
papors,  and  impromptus,  which  could  not  be 
got  rea<ly  before  the  funeral. 

“ As  for  news,  — is  coming  to  town  on 
Monday  (if  no  kind  angel  intervene)  to  ' 
surrender  himself  to  prison.  He  Ii0|>e8  to  i 
get  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  On  the  some,  or 
nearly  the  same  day,  F— , my  other  quondam  I 
co-friend  and  drinker,  will  go  to  Newgate,  I 
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and  his  wife  and  four  children,  I suppose,  to 
the  pariah.  Plenty  of  reflection  and  motives 
of  gratitude  to  the  wise  Disposer  of  all 
things  in  t«,  whose  prudent  conduct  has 
hitherto  ensured  ua  a wann  fire  and  snug 
roof  over  our  heads.  AW/«m  numtn  abfst  si 
sit  Prudentia.  Alas ! Prudentia  is  in  the 
laat  quarter  of  her  tutelary  ahining  over  me. 

A little  time  and  I ; but  maybe  I may, 

at  last,  hit  upon  some  mode  of  collecting 
some  of  the  vast  superfluities  of  this  money- 
voiding  town.  Much  is  to  be  got,  and  I do 
not  want  much.  All  I ask  is  time  and  leisure ; 
and  I am  cruelly  off  for  them.  When  you 
have  the  inclination,  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  a letter  from  you.  Your  brother  and 
Mrs.  H.,  I am  afraid,  think  hanlly  of  us  for 
not  coming  oftener  to  see  them,  but  we  are 
<iistracted  beyond  what  they  can  conceive 
with  visitors  and  risitings.  I never  have  an 
hour  for  my  head  to  work  quietly  its  own 
workings ; which  you  know  is  as  necessary 
to  the  human  system  os  sleep.  Sleep,  too, 
I can’t  get  for  these  winds  of  a night : and 
without  sleep  and  rest  what  should  ensue  7 
Lunacy.  But  I trust  it  won’t 

“ Yours,  dear  H.,  C.  Lamb.” 


I TO  MR.  HAZLITT. 

“Feb.  19th,  1806. 

I “ Dear  H. — Godwin  has  just  been  here  in 
I his  way  from  Johnson’s.  Johnson  has  had  a 
I fire  in  his  house  ; this  happened  about  five 
weeks  ago  ; it  was  in  the  day-time,  so  it  tlitl 
not  bum  the  house  down,  but  it  did  so  much 
' damage  that  the  house  must  come  down,  to 
I be  repaired.  His  nephew  that  we  met  on 
I Hampstead  Hill  put  it  out.  Well,  this  fire 
has  put  him  so  back,  that  he  craves  one 
! more  month  before  he  gives  you  an  answer. 
! I will  certainly  goad  Gotlwin  (if  necessary)  to 
go  again  this  very  day  four  weeks  ; but  1 am 
confident  he  will  want  no  goading.  Three  or 
four  most  capital  auctions  of  pictures  atlver- 
tised  in  May,  Wdlbort  Ellis  Arjarsy  the  firet 
[ private  collection  in  England,  so  Holcroft 
! says.  In  March,  Sir  George  Youngs  in 
Stratford-place  (w’here  Coaway  lives),  and  a 
Mr.  Hulse’s  at  Blackheath,  both  very'  capital 
collections,  and  have  been  announced  for 
some  mouths.  Also  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
I downe'a  pictures  in  March  ; iind  though  infe- 
I rior  to  mention,  lastly,  the  Tructhsessian 


Gallery.  Don’t  your  mouth  water  to  be 
here  7 T’  other  night  Loftus  callc<l,  whom 
w'e  have  not  seen  since  you  went  before. 
We  meditate  a stroll  next  Wednesday,  fast- 
day.  He  happened  to  light  upon  Mr.  Holcroft, 
wife,  and  daughter,  their  first  visit  at  our 
house.  Your  brother  called  last  night.  We 
keep  up  our  intimacy.  He  is  going  to  begin 
a large  Matlonna  and  child  from  Mrs,  H.  and 
baby.  I fear  he  goes  astray  after  ignes fatui. 
He  is  a clever  man.  By-tlie-by  I saw  a 
miniature  of  his  as  far  excelling  any  in  his 
show  cupboard  (tliat  of  your  sister  not 
excepted)  as  that  show  cupboarrl  excels  the 
show  things  you  see  in  windows  — an  old 
woman — hang  her  name— but  most  superla- 
tive ; he  has  it  to  clean — I’ll  ask  liim  the 
name — but  the  best  miniature  I ever  saw. 
But  for  oil  pictures  ! — what  has  he  to  do 
with  ^ladonnas  7 — if  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
alive  and  visitable,  he  would  not  hazard 
himself  in  a Covent-Garden-pit-door-crowd 
to  see  her.  It  on’t  his  style  of  beauty,  is  it  7 
But  he  will  go  on  pmutiug  things  ho  ought 
not  to  paint,  and  not  painting  things  he 
ought  to  paint.  Manning  not  gone  to  China, 
but  talks  of  going  this  spring.  God  forbid. 
Coleridge  not  heard  of.  I am  going  to  leave 
off  smoke.  In  the  meantime  I am  so  smoky 
with  last  night’s  ten  pipes,  that  I must  leave 
off.  Mary  begs  her  kind  remembrances. 
Pray  write  to  us.  This  is  no  letter,  but  I 
8up{x>sed  you  grew  anxious  about  Johnson. 

“N.  B.  Have  Uikeu  a room  at  three  shil- 
lings a*wcek,  to  be  in  lietween  five  and  eight 
at  night,  to  avoid  my  nocturnal  alias  knock- 
cternol  risitors.  The  first-fruits  of  my  retire- 
ment has  been  a farce  which  goes  to  manager 
U)-raorrow.  Wish  mg  ticket  luck.  God  bless 
you  and  do  write. — Yownyfumosissimus, 

“C.  Lamr” 

The  farce  referrojl  to  in  the  foregoing 
letter  is  the  delightful “ Mr.  H.,” 
destined  tti  only  one  night’s  stage  existence, 
but  U)  l)ecome  “ good  jest  for  ever.”  It  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  not  substance  enough 
for  a dramatic  piece  in  two  acts — a piece 
which  must  present  a show  of  real  interest — 
involve  its  pair  of  young  lovers  in  actual 
perplexities — and  terminate  in  the  serious- 
ness of  mamage  I It  would  be  rare  sport 
in  Stilton’s  “ Limbo  of  Vanity,”  but  is  too 
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I airy  for  the  pondcroua  sentimentalmm  of 
j the  modem  school  of  farce.  As  SwiR,  in 
I “ Gulliver,”  brings  everything  to  the  staiidani  | 
of  size,  80  in  this  farce  everything  is  reduced 
to  an  alphabetical  standard.  Humour  is 
sent  to  school  to  learn  its  letters  ; or,  rather, 
letters  are  made  instinct  with  the  most ; 
delicate  humour.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
alphabet,  and  teaches  the  value  of  a good 
name  without  the  least  hint  of  moral  purpose. 
This  mere  pleasantry — this  refining  on  sounds 
and  letters — this  verbal  banter,  and  watery 
collision  of  the  pale  reflexions  of  words, 

I could  not  succeed  on  a stage  which  had  ^ 
I begun  to  require  interest,  moral  or  immoral,  I 
i to  be  interwoven  with  the  web  of  all  its  ! 
I actions  ; which  no  longer  rejoiced  in  the  riot 
> of  animal  spirits  and  careless  gaiety  ; which  I 
no  longer  permitted  wit  to  take  the  sting 
from  evil,  as  w’ell  as  the  load  from  care ; but ' 
infected  even  its  prince  of  rakes,  Charles  ' 
Surface,  with  a cant  of  sentiment  which 
makes  us  turn  for  relief  to  the  more  honest 
hypocrite  his  brother.  Mr.  H,  “ could  never 
do  but  its  composition  was  pleasant,  and 
I its  acceptance  gave  Lamb  some  of  the  hap- 1 
piest  momenta  he  ever  spent.  Thus  be  | 
i announces  it  to  Wordsworth,  in  reply  to  a | 
j letter  communicating  to  him  that  the  poet 
j was  a father. 

TO  UK.  WORDSWORTH. 

“ Dear  Wordsworth, — We  are  pleased,  you 
may  be  sure,  with  the  good  news  of  Mrs.  ■ 
W — . Hope  all  is  well  over  by  this  time,  i 
‘A  fine  lx)y! — have  you  any  more, — one' 
: more  an<l  a girl — poor  copies  of  me  ! * vide 

! Mr.  H.,  a farce  which  the  proprietors  have 
I done  me  the  honour ; but  I will  set  down 
Mr.  Wroughton’s  owti  words,  N.  R The 
ensuing  letter  was  sent  in  answ’er  to  one 
which  I wrote,  begging  to  know  if  my  piece 
had  any  chance,  as  I might  make  alterations, 
&C.  I,  writing  on  Monday,  there  comes  this 
letter  on  the  Wednes<!ay.  Attend  ! 

[Copy  of  a I^etter  from  Mr.  K.  Wroughton.] 

* Sir, — Your  piece  of  Mr.  H.,  I am  desired 
to  say,  is  acoeple<i  at  Drury-T^ne  Theatre, 
by  the  firoprietors,  and,  if  agreeable  to  you, 
will  be  brought  forwards  w'hcn  the  proper 
I opportunity  senes.  Tlie  piece  shall  be  sent 
I to  you,  for  your  alterations,  in  the  course  of 


a few  days,  as  the  same  is  not  in  my  hands, 
but  with  the  proprietors. 

* I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

‘Richard  Wroughton.* 

‘68,  Oowpr 

‘ Wodncftday,  June  11,  1606.* 


“ On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Tobin 
comes.  Tlie  scent  of  a manager’s  letter 
brought  him.  He  w’ould  have  gone  further 
any  day  on  such  a business.  I read  the 
letter  to  him.  He  deems  it  authentic  and 
peremptory.  Our  conversation  naturally 
fcdl  upon  pieces,  different  sorts  of  pieces  ; 
what  is  the  best  way  of  offering  a piece,  how 
far  the  caprice  of  managers  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a piece,  how  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a piece,  how  long  a piece  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  before 
it  is  acted  ; and  my  piece,  and  your  piece, 
and  my  poor  brother’s  piece  — my  poor 
brother  was  all  his  life  endeavouring  to 
get  a piece  accepted. 

“ I wrote  that,  in  mere  wautonness  of 
triumph.  Have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  The  managers,  I thank  my  stars,  have 
decided  its  merits  for  ever.  They  are  the 
liest  judges  of  pieces,  and  it  would  be  insen- 
sible in  roe  to  affect  a false  modesty  af\cr 
the  very  flattering  letter  which  I have 
received. 


“ I think  this  will  be  as  good  a pattern  for 
orders  as  I can  think  on.  A little  thin  flowery 
border,  round,  neat,  not  gaudy,  and  the 
Drur}'-huie  Apollo,  with  the  harp  at  the 
top.  Or  shall  I have  no  Apollo  ? — simply 
nothing  ? Or  perhaps  the  comic  muse  ? 

“The  same  form,  only  I think  without 
the  Apollo,  will  serve  for  the  pit  and  galleries. 
I think  it  will  be  best  to  write  my  name  at 
full  length  ; but  then  if  I give  away  a great 
many,  that  will  be  tedious.  Perhap.s  C%.  Za7?iS 
will  do. 

“ BOXES,  now  I think  on  it,  I’ll  have  in 
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capitalfl.  The  rest,  in  a neat  Italian  hand. 
Or  better,  ]>erhap8  Bons,  in  old  English 
characters,  like  Modoc  or  Thalaba  ? 

** A-propo»  of  Spenser  (you  will  find  him 
mentioned  a page  or  two  before,  near  enough 
for  an  a-propo»)^  I was  discoursing  on  poetry 
(as  one*s  apt  to  deceive  one’s  self,  and  when  a 
person  is  willing  to  talk  of  what  one  likes,  to 
believe  that  he  also  likes  the  same,  as  lovers 
do)  with  a young  gentleman  of  my  oflSce, 
who  is  deep  reatl  in  Anacreon  Moore,  Tx>rd 
Strangfonl,  and  the  princi|)al  modem  poets, 
j and  1 happened  to  mention  Epithalamiums, 
and  that  1 could  show  him  a very  fine  one  of 
Spenser’s.  At  the  mention  of  this,  my  gentle- 
man, who  is  a very  fine  gentleman,  pricked 
up  bis  ears  and  expressed  great  pleasure,  and 
begged  that  I would  give  him  leave  to  copy 
it : he  did  not  care  how  long  it  was  (for  I 
objected  the  length),  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  see  anythiiig  by  him.  Then  pausing,  and 
looking  sad,  be  ejaculated  ‘ Poor  Spkncer  ! * 
I begged  to  know  the  reason  of  his  ejacula- 
tion, thinking  that  time  had  by  this  time 
1 softened  down  any  calamities  which  the  banl 
I might  have  endure<i.  ‘ Why,  poor  fellow  ! ’ 
sai<l  he,  * he  has  lost  his  wife  ! ’ * Lost  his 
wife!’  said  I,  *who  are  you  talking  of?’ 
‘Why,  Spencer!*  said  he;  ‘I’ve  read  the 
“ Monody  ” he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
very  pretty  thing  it  w.*  Tins  led  to  an  ex- 
planation (it  could  be  delayed  no  longer), 
that  the  sound  Spenser,  which,  when  poetry 
is  talked  of,  generally  excites  an  image  of  an 
old  bard  in  a ruff,  and  sometimes  with  it  dim 
notions  of  Sir  P.  Sydney,  and  perhaps  Lord 
Burleigh,  had  raised  in  my  gentleman  a quite 
contrary  image  of  the  Honourable  William 
I Spencer,  who  has  translated  some  things 
from  the  German  very  prettily,  which  are 
I published  with  Lady  l>i.  Beauclerk’s  designs. 
Nothing  like  defining  of  terms  when  we  talk. 
W’hat  blunders  might  I have  fallen  into  of 
quite  inapplicable  criticism,  but  for  this 
' timely  explanation. 

“N.R  At  the  beginning  of  AWm.  Spenser, 

I (to  prevent  mistakes,)  I have  copied  from  my 
' own  copy,  and  primarily  from  a book  of 
Chalmers’  on  Shakspeare,  a sonnet  of  Spen- 
ser’s never  printed  among  his  poems.  It  is 
curious,  as  being  manly,  and  rather  Miltonic, 
and  as  a sonnet  of  S|>enser’8  with  nothing 
in  it  about  love  or  knighthood.  I have  no 
room  for  remembrances ; but  1 hope  our 


doing  your  commission  will  prove  we  do  not 
quite  forget  you.  C.  L.” 

The  interval  between  the  completion  of 
the  farce,  “ and  its  first  acting,”  though  full 
of  bright  hopes  of  dramatic  success,  was  not 
all  a phantom.  The  following  two  letters  to 
Mr.  Rickman,  now  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  | 
House  of  Commons,  show  Lamb’s  unwearied  | 
kindness. 

TO  MR.  RICKMAN.  ' 

“ Dear  Rickman, — You  do  not  happen  to  1 
have  any  place  at  your  disposal  which  would  ' 
suit  a decayed  Literatus  ? I do  not  much 
expect  that  you  have,  or  that  you  will  go 
much  out  of  the  way  to  serve  the  object, 
when  you  hear  it  is  F.  But  the  case  is,  by  a 
miMaJring  of  his  funi,  as  they  call  it,  be  is 
reduce<1,  I am  afraid,  to  extremities,  and 
would  be  extremely  glad  of  a place  in  an 
office.  Now  it  does  sometimes  happen,  that 
just  as  a man  wants  a place,  a place  wants 
him ; and  though  this  is  a lottery  to  which 
none  but  G.  B.  would  choose  to  trust  his  all,  ; 
there  is  no  harm  just  to  call  in  at  Despair’s  > 
office  for  a friend,  and  see  if  Am  number  is  ; 
come  up  (B.’s  further  case  I enclose  by  way  I 
of  episode).  Now,  if  you  should  happen,  or 
anybody  you  know,  to  want  a hand^  here  is 
a young  man  of  solid  but  not  brilliant  genius, 
who  would  turn  bis  hand  to  the  making  out 
dockets,  petming  a manifesto,  or  scoring  a 
tally,  not  the  worse  (I  hope)  for  knowing 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  having  in  youth  con- 
versed with  the  philosophers.  But  from 
these  follies  I believe  he  is  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  would  hind  himself  by  a ter- 
rible oath  never  to  imagine  himself  an 
extraordinary  genius  again. 

“ Yours,  &c.  C.  Lamr” 


TO  MR.  RICKMAN. 

March,  1806. 

“ Dear  Rickman, — I send  you  some  papers 
about  a salt-water  soap,  for  which  the  ' 
inventor  is  desinms  of  getting  a parlia-  I 
mentary  reward,  like  Dr.  Jenner.  Whether 
such  a project  be  feasible,  1 mainly  doubt,  I 
taking  for  granted  the  equal  utility.  I should  i 
suppose  the  usual  way  of  paying  such  pro-  j 
Jectors  is  by  patents  and  contracts.  The  i 
patent,  you  see,  he  has  got.  A contract  he 
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is  about  with  the  navy  board.  Meantime, 
the  projector  is  hunjfry*  ^Vill  you  answer 
me  two  questions,  and  retuni  Uiem  with  the 
papers  as  sotm  as  you  can  ? Imprimis,  is 
there  any  chance  of  success  in  application  to 
Parliament  for  a reward  ? Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  invention  ? You  see  its  benefits  j 
and  saving  to  the  nation  (always  the  first 
motive  with  a true  projector)  arc  feelingly  j 
set  forth  : the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  j 
estimate,  in  enumerating  the  shifts  poor 
seamen  are  put  to,  even  approaches  to  the 
j^thetic.  But,  agreeing  to  all  he  says,  is 
there  the  remotest  chance  of  Parliament 
giving  the  projector  anything ; and  w/*«n  , 
should  ap))lication  be  made,  now  or  after  a 
report  (if  he  can  get  it)  from  the  navy 
board  ? Secondly,  let  the  infeasibility  be  as 
great  as  you  will,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
telling  me  the  way  of  introducing  such  an 
application  to  Parliament,  without  buying 
over  a majority  of  memlicrs,  which  is 
totally  out  of  projector's  power.  I vouch 
nothing  for  the  soap  myself ; for  I always 
wash  in  fresh  watery  and  find  it  answer  tole- 
rably well  for  all  purposes  of  cleanlinras  ; 
nor  do  I know  the  projector;  but  a relation 
of  mine  has  put  me  on  wTitiug  to  you,  for 
whose  parliamentary  knowledge  he  has  great 
veneration. 

“ P.S.  The  Caj)t  an<l  Mrs.  Burney  and 
Phillips  take  their  chance  at  cribbage  here  j 
on  Wednesday.  Will  you  and  Mrs.  R join 
the  party  ? Mary  desires  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  R.,  and  joins  in  the  invitation. 

‘‘Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 

Before  the  production  of  “ Mr.  H.,”  Ijimb 
was  obliged,  in  sad  earnest,  to  jwirt  fi‘om 
Manning,  who,  after  talking  and  thinking 
alx)ut  (’hiua  for  years,  took  the  heroic  reso- 
lution of  going  thither,  not  to  acquire  wealth 
or  fame,  but  to  realise  the  phantom  of  his 
restless  thought.  Happy  was  he  to  have  a 
friend,  like  Mr.  Burney,  to  iu<lulge  and  to 
sofVui  his  grief,  which  be  thus  expresse-n  in 
his  first  letter  to  his  friend. 

TO  MR,  MANNIXO. 

“ May  loth,  1806. 

“My  dear  Manning,-^!  didn’t  know  what 
your  going  was  till  I shook  a Lost  fist  with 
you,  and  then  'twas  just  like  having  shaken 


hands  with  a w'retch  on  the  fatal  scaffold, 
and,  when  you  are  down  the  ladder,  you  can 
never  stretch  out  to  him  again.  Mary  says 
you  are  dead,  and  there’s  nothing  to  do  but 
to  leave  it  to  time  to  do  for  us  in  the  end 
wliat  it  always  does  for  those  wlio  mourn  for 
people  in  such  a case.  But  she’ll  see  by  your 
letter  you  are  not  quite  dead.  A little 

kicking  and  agony,  and  then . Martin 

Burney  took  me  out  a walking  that  evening, 
and  we  talked  of  Manning ; and  then  I came 
home  and  smoked  for  you,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  came  home  Mary  and  Monkey  Louisa 
from  the  play,  and  there  was  more  talk  and 
more  smoking,  and  they  all  seemed  first-rate 
characters,  because  they  knew  a certain 
person.  But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  about 
’em  ? By  the  time  you’ll  have  made  your 
escape  from  the  Kalmuks,  you’ll  have  staye»i 
so  long  I shall  never  be  able  to  bring  to  your 
j mind  who  Mary  was,  who  will  have  died 
about  a year  before,  nor  who  the  Holcrofta 
! Were ! me  perhaps  you  will  mistake  for 
I Phillips,  or  confound  me  with  Mr.  Dawe, 

! because  you  saw  us  together.  Mary  (whom 
you  seem  to  remember  yet)  is  not  quite  easy 
that  she  had  not  a formal  parting  from  you. 
T wisli  it  had  so  liappened.  But  you  must 
bring  her  a token,  a shawl  or  something, 
and  remember  a sprightly  little  mandarin  fop 
our  mantel-piece,  as  a companion  to  the  child 
I am  going  to  purchase  at  the  museum.  She 
says  you  saw  her  writings  about  the  other 
day,  and  she  wishes  you  should  know  what 
they  are.  She  is  doing  for  Godwin’s  lx>ok- 
seller  twenty  of  Sbakspcarc’s  plays,  to  be 
made  into  children’s  tales.  Six  are  already 
j done  by  her,  to  wit,  ‘The  Tempest,’  ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’  ‘ Midsummer  Night,*  ‘ Much  Ado,* 
‘Two  Ocnllonien  of  Verona,*  and  ‘Cynibe- 
line;*  and  ‘The  Merchant  of  Venice*  is  in 
forwardness.  I liave  done  ‘Othello’  and 
* Macbeth,*  and  mean  to  do  all  the  tragedies. 
I think  it  will  bo  popular  among  the  little 
people,  besides  money.  It’s  to  bring  in  sixty 
guineas.  Mary  has  done  them  capitally,  I 
think,  you’d  think.  These  are  the  humble 
aiuusemeuts  we  projwse,  while  you  are  gone 
to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  among  barbarous 
pagan  anthro|>oplmgi.  Quam  homo  homini 
pnestat ! but  then,  f»erhaps,  you’ll  got  mur- 
dered, and  we  shall  die  in  our  beds  with  a 
fair  literary  reputation.  Be  sure,  if  you  sc^e 
any  of  those  ixjople,  whose  heatls  do  grow 
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beneath  their  shoulders,  that  you  make  a 
draught  of  them.  It  will  be  very  curious. 
Oh  ! Manning,  I am  serious  to  sinking  almost, 
when  1 think  that  all  those  evenings,  which 
you  have  made  so  pleasant,  are  gone  perhaps 
for  ever.  Four  yeaia,  you  talk  of,  may  be 
ten,  and  you  may  come  back  and  find  such 
alterations ! Some  circumstances  may  grow 
up  to  you  or  to  me,  that  may  be  a bar  to  the 
return  of  any  such  intimacy.  I dare  say  all 
this  is  hum  I and  that  all  will  come  back  ; 
but,  indeed,  we  die  many  deaths  before  we 
die,  and  I am  almost  sick  when  I think  that 
such  a hold  as  I had  of  you  is  gone.  1 have 
friends,  but  some  of 'em  are  changed.  Mar< 
riage,  or  some  circumstance,  rises  up  to  make 
them  not  the  same.  But  1 felt  sure  of  you. 
And  that  last  token  you  gave  me  of  express- 
ing a wish  to  have  my  name  joined  with 
yours,  you  know  not  how  it  affected  me : 
like  a legacy. 

“ God  bless  you  in  every  way  you  can  form 
a wish.  May  He  give  you  health,  and  safety, 
an<l  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  objects, 
and  return  you  again  to  us,  to  gladden  some 
fireside  or  other  (1  suppose  we  shall  be  moved 
from  the  Temple).  I will  nurse  the  remem- 
brance of  your  steadiness  and  quiet,  which 
used  to  infuse  something  like  itself  into  our 
nervous  minds.  Mary  called  you  our  venti- 
lator. Farewell,  and  take  her  best  wishes 
and  mine. 

« Good  bye,  C.  L.” 

Christmas  approached,  and  Lamb  then 
conveyed  to  Manning,  now  at  the  antipodes, 
news  of  poor  Holcroft’s  failure  in  his  play  of 
“ The  Vindictive  Man,"  and  his  own  approach- 
ing trial. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

**  Decfmber  5th,  1800. 

“ Manning,  your  letter  dated  Hottentots, 
August  the  what-was-it  ? came  to  hand.  I 
can  scarce  hope  that  mine  will  have  the  same 
luck.  China — Canton — bless  us — how  it 

strains  the  imagination  and  makes  it  ache  ! 
I write  under  another  uncertainty,  whether 
it  can  go  to-morrow  by  a ship  which  I have 
just  leame<l  is  going  off  direct  to  your  part 
of  the  world,  or  whether  the  despatches  may 
not  be  sealed  up  and  this  have  to  wait,  for  if 
it  is  detained  here,  it  will  grow  staler  in  a 
fortnight  than  in  a live  montlia*  voyage 


coming  to  you.  It  will  be  a point  of  con- 
science to  send  you  none  but  bran-new  news 
(the  latest  edition),  which  will  but  grow  the 
better,  like  oranges,  for  a sea  voyage.  Oh 
that  you  should  be  so  many  hemispheres  off 
— if  I speak  incorrectly  you  can  correct  me 
— why  the  simplest  death  or  marriage  that 
takes  place  here  must  be  important  to  you 
as  news  in  the  old  Bastile.  There's  your 
friend  Tuthill  has  got  away  from  France — 
you  remember  Franco  ? and  Tuthill  ? — ten- 
to-one  but  he  writes  by  this  post,  if  he  don’t 
get  my  note  in  time,  apprising  him  of  the 
vessel  sailing.  Know  then  that  he  has  found 
means  to  obtain  leave  from  Bonaparte, 
without  making  use  of  any  incredible  romantic 
pretences  as  some  have  done,  who  never  meant 
to  fulfil  them,  to  come  home,  and  I have  seen 
him  here  and  at  Holcroft’s.  Au’t  you  glad 
about  Tuthill  ? Now  then  be  sorry  for 
Holcroft,  whose  new  play,  called  ‘ The 
Vindictive  Man,*  was  damned  about  a fort- 
night since.  It  died  in  part  of  its  own  weak- 
ness, and  in  part  for  being  choked  up  with 
bad  actors.  The  two  principal  parts  were 
deiitined  to  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Bannister, 
but  Mrs.  J.  has  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
managers,  they  have  had  some  squabble,  and 
Bannister  shot  some  of  his  fingers  off  by  the 
going  off  of  a gun.  So  Miss  Duncan  had  her 
part,  and  Mr.  De  Camp  took  his.  His  i>art, 
the  principal  comic  hope  of  the  play,  was 
most  unluckily  Goldfinch,  taken  out  of  the 
* Road  to  Ruin,*  not  only  the  same  character, 
but  the  identical  Goldfinch — the  same  as 
Falstaff  is  in  two  plays  of  Shakspeare.  As 
the  devil  of  ill-luck  would  have  it,  half  the 
audience  did  not  know  that  H.  had  written 
it,  but  were  disjdeased  at  his  stealing  from 
the  *Road  to  Ruin  and  those  who  might 
have  borne  a gentlemanly  coxcomb  with  his 
‘ That’s  your  sort,’  * Go  it  ’ — such  as  Lewis  is 
— did  not  relish  the  intolerable  vulgarity  and 
inanity  of  the  idea  stript  of  his  manner.  De 
Camp  was  hooted,  more  than  hist,  hooted  and 
bellowed  off  the  stage  before  the  second  act 
was  finished,  so  that  the  remainder  of  his  part 
was  forced  to  be,  with  some  violence  to  the 
])lay,  omitted.  In  addition  to  this,  a woman 
of  the  town  was  another  principal  character 
— a most  unfortunate  choice  in  this  moral 
day.  The  audience  were  as  scandalised  as  if 
you  were  to  introduce  such  a personage  to  j 
their  private  tea-tables.  Besides,  her  action  j 
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in  the  play  was  gross — wheedling  an  old  man 
into  marriage.  But  the  mortal  blunder  of 
the  play  was  that  which,  oddly  enough,  H. ' 
took  pride  in,  and  exultingly  told  me  of  the 
night  before  it  came  out,  that  there  were  no 
leas  than  eleven  principal  characters  in  it, 
and  I believe  he  meant  of  the  men  only,  for  ■ 
the  playbill  exprcst  as  much,  not  reckoning 
one  woman — and  true  it  was,  for  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Ra\'mond,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  H.  Siddons, 
Mr.  Barrymore,  &c.  Sic., — to  the  number  of 
eleven,  ha<l  all  parts  equally  prominent,  and 
there  was  ns  much  of  them  in  quantity  and  ^ 
rank  as  of  the  hero  and  heroine — and  most 
of  them  gentlemen  who  seldom  appear  but ' 
as  the  hero’s  friend  in  a farce — for  a minute  j 
or  two — and  here  they  all  had  their  ten- 
minute  speeches,  and  one  of  them  gave  the  j 
audience  a serious  account  how  he  was  now 
a lawyer  but  had  been  a poet,  and  then  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  inconveniences  of 
authorship,  rascally  booksellers,  reviewers, 
&c. ; which  first  set  the  audience  a gaping ; 
but  I have  smd  enough.  You  will  bo  so 
sorry,  that  you  will  not  think  the  best  of  me 
for  my  detail ; but  news  is  news  at  Canton. 
Poor  H.  I fear  will  feel  the  disappointment 
very  seriously  in  a pecuniary  light.  From 
what  I can  leam  he  has  saved  nothing.  You 
and  I were  hoping  one  day  that  he  had,  but 
I fear  he  has  nothing  but  his  pictures  and 
books,  and  a no  very  flourishing  business,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  his  long-necked 
Guido  that  hangs  opposite  as  you  enter,  and 
the  game-piece  that  hangs  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, and  all  those  Vandykes,  &c.  God 
should  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  connois-  ^ 
seur.  I hope  I need  not  say  to  yon,  that  I 
feel  for  the  weather-beaten  author,  and  for 
all  his  household.  I assure  you  his  fate  has 
soured  a good  deal  the  pleasure  I should 
have  otherwise  taken  in  my  own  little  farce 
being  accepted,  and  I ho)>e  alxiut  to  be  acted  j 
— it  is  in  rehearsal  actually,  and  I expect  it  i 
to  come  out  next  week.  It  is  kept  a sort  of  j 
secret,  and  the  rehearsals  have  gone  on : 
privately,  lest  by  many  folks  knowing  it,  the  i 
story  should  come  out,  which  wouid  infallibly 
damn  it.  You  remember  I had  sent  it  before 
you  went.  Wroughton  read  it,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  I speedily  got  an  answer. 

I took  it  to  make  alterations,  and  lazily  kept 
it  some  months,  then  took  courage  and 
furbished  it  up  in  a day  or  two  and  took  it. 


In  leas  than  a fortnight  I heard  the  principal 
part  was  given  to  Elliston,  who  liked  it  and 
only  wanted  a prologue,  which  I have  since 
done  and  sent,  and  I had  a note  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  the  manager,  Wroughton 
(bless  his  fat  face — he  is  not  a bad  actor  in 
some  things),  to  say  that  I should  be 
summoned  to  the  rehearsal  after  the  next, 
which  next  was  to  be  yesterday.  I ha<l  no 
idea  it  was  so  forward.  I have  had  no 
trouble,  attended  no  reading  or  rehearsal, 
made  no  interest ; what  a contrast  to  the 
usual  parade  of  authors ! But  it  Is  peculiar 
to  modesty  to  do  all  things  without  noise  or 
pomp  ! I have  some  suspicion  it  will  appear 
in  public  on  Wednesday  next,  for  W.  says  in 
his  note,  it  is  so  forward  that  if  wanted  it 
may  come  out  next  week,  and  a new  melo- 
drame  is  announced  for  every  day  till  then  ; 
and  ‘a  new  farce  is  in  rehearsal,’  is  put  up 
in  the  bills.  Now  you’d  like  to  know  the 
subject.  The  title  is  ‘ Mr.  H.,’  no  more  ; how 
simple,  how  taking  ! A great  H.  sprawling 
over  the  play-bill  and  attracting  eyes  at  every 
comer.  The  story  is  a coxcomb  appearing 
at  Bath,  vastly  rich — all  the  ladies  dying  for 
him — all  bursting  to  know  who  he  is — but 
he  goes  by  no  other  name  than  Mr.  H. — a 
curiosity  like  that  of  the  dames  of  Strasbui^ 
about  the  man  with  the  great  nose.  But  1 
won’t  tell  you  any  more  about  it.  Yea,  I 
will : but  I can’t  give  you  an  idea  how  I 
have  done  it.  I’ll  just  tell  you  that  after 
much  vehement  admiration,  when  his  true 
name  comes  out,  ‘ Hogsflesh,’  all  the  women 
shun  him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one  can  be 
found  to  change  their  name  for  him — that's 
the  idea — how  flat  it  is  hero  — but  how 
whimsical  in  the  farce  ! and  only  think  how 
hard  upon  me  it  is  that  the  ship  is  despatched 
to-morrow,  and  my  triumph  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained till  the  Wednesday  after — but  all 
China  will  ring  of  it  by  and  by.  N.B.  (But 
this  is  a secret.)  The  Professor  has  got  a 
tragedy  coming  out  with  the  young  Roscius 
in  it  in  January  next,  as  we  say — January 
last  it  will  be  with  you — and  though  it  is  a 
profound  secret  now,  as  all  his  aSairs  are,  it 
cannot  be  much  of  one  by  the  time  yon  read 
this.  However,  don’t  let  it  go  any  further. 

I understand  there  are  dramatic  exhibitions 
in  China.  One  would  not  like  to  be  fore- 
stalled. Do  you  find  in  all  this  stufl'  I have 
written  anything  like  those  feelings  which  i 
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one  should  send  my  old  adventuring  friend, 
that  is  gone  to  wander  among  Tartars  and 
may  never  come  again  1 I don't — but  your 
going  away,  and  all  about  you,  is  a thread- 
bare topic.  I have  worn  it  out  with  thinking 
— it  has  come  to  me  when  I have  been  dull 
with  anything,  till  my  sadness  has  seemed 
more  to  have  come  from  it  than  to  have 
introduced  it.  I want  you,  you  don’t  know 
how  much — ^but  if  I had  you  here  in  my 
European  garret,  we  should  but  talk  over 
such  stuff  as  I have  written — so — Those 
‘ Tales  irom  Shaks|>eare  ’ are  near  coming 
out,  and  Mary  has  begun  a new  work.  Mr. 
Dawe  is  turned  author,  he  has  been  in  such 
a way  lately — Dawe,  the  painter,  I mean — he 
sits  and  stands  about  at  HolcrolVs  and  says 
nothing — ^then  sighs  and  leans  his  head  on  his 
hand.  I took  him  to  be  in  love — but  it 
seems  he  was  only  meditating  a work, — 
‘ The  Life  of  Morland,’ — the  young  man  is 
not  used  to  composition.  Hickman  and 
Captain  Burney  are  well ; they  assemble  at 
my  house  pretty  regularly  of  a Wednesrlay 
— a new  institution.  Like  other  great  men 
I have  a public  day,  cribboge  and  pipes,  with 
Phillips  and  noiky . 

“ Good  Heaven  ! what  a bit  only  I 've  got 
left ! How  shall  I squeeze  all  I know  into 
this  morsel ! Coleridge  is  eome  home,  and  is 
going  to  turn  lecturer  on  taste  at  the  Boyal 
Institution.  I shall  get  2001.  from  the  theatre 
if  ‘ Mr.  H.’  has  a good  run,  an<i  I hope  KXV. 
for  the  eopyright.  Nothing  if  it  fails  ; and 
there  never  was  a more  ticklish  thing.  Tlie 
whole  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  is  brought  out,  which  I value  myself 
on,  as  a ehef-d’cetii’rt.  How  the  paper  grows 
leas  and  less  I In  less  than  two  minutes  I 
shall  cease  to  talk  to  you,  and  you  may  rave 
to  the  great  Wall  of  China.  N.B.  Is  there 
sueh  a wall ! Is  it  as  big  as  Old  London 
Wall,  by  Bedlam  ? Have  you  met  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  named  Ball,  at  Canton  ? — if 
you  are  acquainted,  remember  me  kindly  to 
him.  N.R  If  my  little  thing  don’t  succee<l, 
1 shall  easily  survive,  having,  as  it  were, 
compared  to  H.’s  venture,  but  a sixteenth 
in  the  lottery.  Mary  and  I are  to  sit  next 
the  orchestra  in  the  pit,  next  the  tweedle- 
dees.  She  remembers  you.  You  are  more 
to  ns  than  five  hundred  farces,  clappings, 
&c. 

“ Come  back  one  day.  C.  Laxr.” 


Wednesday,  10th  Diwembcr,  180G,  was  the 
wishcd-for  evening  which  decided  the  fate  of 
“ Mr.  H.”  on  the  boards  of  Drury.  Gre  at 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  announcement ; 
the  hou.se  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  ; and 
the  audience  impatiently  awaited  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  long,  dull,  intolerable  opera  of 
“ The  Travellers,”  by  which  it  was  preceded. 
At  length,  Mr.  Elliston,  the  hero  of  the  farce, 
entered,  gaily  dressed,  and  in  happiest  spirits, 
—enough,  but  not  too  much,  elated, — and 
delivered  the  prologue  with  great  rivacity 
and  success.  The  fkrcc  began  ; at  first  it  was 
much  applauded  ; but  the  wit  seemed  wire- 
drawn ; and  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
first  act,  the  friends  of  the  author  began  to 
fear.  The  second  act  dragged  heavily  on,  as 
second  acts  of  farces  will  do  ; a rout  at  Bath, 
peopled  with  ill-dressed  and  over-dressed 
actors  and  actresses,  increased  the  disposition 
to  yawn ; and  when  the  moment  of  disclosure 
came,  and  nothing  worse  than  the  name 
Ilogtflah  was  heard,  the  audience  resented 
the  long  play  on  their  curiosity,  and  would 
hear  no  more.  Lamb,  with  his  sister,  sat,  as 
he  anticipated,  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  and 
having  joined  in  encoring  the  epilogue,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  injured  the  fhree,  he 
gave  way  with  equal  pliancy  to  the  common 
feeling,  and  hisseil  and  hooted  as  loudly  as 
any  of  his  neighbours.  The  next  morning’s 
play-bill  contained  a veracious  announcement, 
that  “ Me  Jiew  farct  of  Mb.  H.,  performed  for 
the firet  time  Itut  night,  vsag  received  bg  an 
overflouring  audience  with  univertal  apfJaiue, 
and  will  be  repeated  for  the  second  time  to- 
morrow;’’ but  the  stage  lamps  never  that 
morrow  saw  ! Elliston  would  have  tried  it 
again  : but  Lamb  saw  at  once  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  aisl  consoled  his  friends  with 
a century  of  puns  for  the  wreck  of  his 
dramatic  hopes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

[1807  to  1814.] 

t,rmnui  to  montaoi'e,  wobimwostu,  and 

COLKklDOK. 

From  this  period,  the  letters  of  Lamb  which 
have  been  preserved  are  comparatively  few, 
with  reference  to  the  years  through  which 
they  are  scattered.  He  b^an  to  write  in 
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earnest  for  the  press,  and  the  time  thus 
occupied  was  witlidrawn  from  his  correspon- 
dents, while  hU  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
developed  by  a different  excitement,  and 
expresseil  in  other  forms.  In  the  year  1807 
the  series  of  stories  founded  on  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  referred  to  in  his  last  letter  to 
Manning, . was  published ; in  which  the 
outlines  of  his  plots  arc  happily  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  children,  and  his 
language  preserved  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  retain  it ; a fit  counterpoise  to  those  works 
afldresse<l  to  the  young  understanding,  to 
which  Tjimb  still  cherished  the  strong  distaste 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  his  previous 
letters.  Of  these  tales,  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Komeoand  Juliet,  Hamlet, 
and  Othello,  are  by  Charles,  and  tlie  others 
by  Mary  Lamb ; liers  being,  as  Lamb  always 
insisted,  the  most  felicitous,  but  all  well 
adapted  to  infiisc  some  sense  of  the  nobleness 
of  the  poet’s  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  their 
little  readers.  Of  two  other  works  preparing 
for  the  press,  he  thus  speaks  in  a letter 
which  bears  date  2Gth  February,  1808, 
addressed  to  Manning  at  Canton,  in  reply  to 
a letter  received  thence,  in  which  Manning 
informed  Jjamb,  that  he  had  consigned  a 
parcel  of  silk  to  a Mr.  Knox  for  him. 

TO  MR.  MANNMNO. 

“ Dear  Missionary, — Your  letters  from  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  world  have  arrived  safe. 
Mary  is  very  thankful  for  your  remembrance 
of  her ; and  with  the  less  suspicion  of  mer- 
cenariness,  as  the  silk,  the  s^mbolum  mattrialt 
of  your  friendship,  has  not  yet  appeared.  I 
think  Horace  says  somewhere,  nox  longa. 
I would  not  impute  negligence  or  unhand- 
some delays  to  a person  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  confidence,  but  I have 
not  heard  of  the  silk,  or  of  Mr.  Knox,  save 
by  your  letter.  Maybe  he  expects  the  first 
advances ! or  it  may  be  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  getting  the  article  on  shore,  for 
it  is  among  the  ren  prohibita:  et  non  nm 
tmxiggU-ationU  vitt  fnifndce.  But  so  it  is,  in 
the  friendships  between  iticled  the  verj* 
expressions  of  their  good-will  cannot  but  be 
sinful.  I H«pjx)8e  you  know  my  farce  was 
damned.  The  noise  still  rings  in  my  ears. 
Was  you  ever  in  the  pillory  ? — being  damned 
is  something  like  that.  A treaty  of  marriage 
is  on  foot  between  William  Hazlitt  and  Miss 


Stoddart.  Something  al>out  settlements  only 
retanls  it.  Little  Fenwick  (you  don’t  see  the 
connexion  of  ideas  here,  how  the  deril  should 
you  ?)  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  Cruel 
creditors ! operation  of  iniquitous  laws  ; is 
Magna  C’harta  then  a mockery  ? Why,  in 
general  (here  I suppose  you  to  ask  a question) 
my  spirits  are  pretty  good,  but  I Imve 
my  depressions,  black  as  a smith’s  l>ear<l. 
Vulcanic,  Stygian.  At  such  times  I have 
recourse  to  a pipe,  which  is  like  not  being  at 
home  to  a dun  j he  comes  again  with  tenfold 
bitterness  the  next  day. — (Mind,  I am  not  in 
debt,  I only  borrow  a similitude  from  others ; 
it  shows  imagiuatioiL)  I have  done  two 
books  since  the  failure  of  my  farce  ; they  will 
both  be  out  this  summer.  The  one  is  a 
juvenile  book — ^ The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,* 
intended  to  1>6  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  Telemachus  I it  is  done  out  of  the 
Odyssey,  not  from  the  Greek.  I would  not 
mislead  you : nor  yet  from  Pope’s  Odyfaev, 
but  from  an  older  translation  of  one  Chapman. 
The  * Shakspeare  Tales  ’ suggested  the  doing 
it.  Godwin  is  in  l>oth  those  cases  my  book- 
sellor.  The  other  is  done  for  Longman,  and 
is  ‘ Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare.*  Specimens 
are  becoming  fashionable.  We  have— 

* Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Poets 

* Specimens  of  Modem  English  Poets  * — 
‘Specimens  of  Ancient  Engli.sh  Prose 
Writers,’  without  end.  They  used  to  be 
called  ‘ Beauties.*  You  have  seen  ‘ Beauties 
of  Sliakspeare  ? * so  have  many  people 
that  never  saw  any  beauties  in  Shakspeare. 
Longman  is  to  print  it,  and  be  at  all  the 
expense  and  risk,  and  I am  to  share  the 
profits  after  all  deductions,  i.  €.  a year  or  two 
hence  I must  pocket  what  they  please  to  tell 
me  is  due  to  me.  But  the  book  is  such  as  1 
am  glad  there  should  be.  It  is  done  out  of 
old  plays  at  the  Museum,  and  out  of  Dodsley's 
collection,  &c.  It  is  to  have  notes.  S*)  I go 
creeping  on  since  I was  lamed  with  that 
cursed  fall  from  off  the  top  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre  into  the  pit,  something  more  than  a 
year  ago.  However,  I have  been  free  of  the 
house  ever  since,  and  the  house  was  pretty 
free  with  me  upon  that  occasion.  Hang  ’em 
how  they  hissed  ! it  was  not  a hiss  neither, 
but  a sort  of  a frantic  yell,  likea  congregatiou 
of  matl  geese,  with  roaring  something  like 
bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes,  sometimes 
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snakes^  that  hiss'd  me  into  madness.  Twas 
like  St.  Anthony's  temptations.  Mercy  on 
us,  that  God  should  give  his  favourite 
children,  men,  mouths  to  speak  with,  to 
(liscourHe  rationally,  to  promise  smoothly,  to 
flatter  agreeably,  to  encourage  warmly,  to 
counsel  wisely,  to  sing  with,  to  drink  with, 
and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn 
them  into  mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves, 
hyenas,  and  whistle  like  tem{)est8,  and  emit 
breath  through  them  like  distillations  of 
aspic  poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify  the  innocent 
labours  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are 
desirous  to  please  them  ] Heaven  be  pleaseil 
to  make  the  teeth  rot  out  of  them  all,  there- 
fore ! Make  them  a reproach,  and  all  that 
(>as.s  by  them  to  loll  out  their  tongue  at  them ! 
Blind  mouths  ! as  Milton  somewhere  calls 
them.  Do  you  like  Braham’s  singing  7 The 
little  Jew  has  bewitched  me.  I follow  him 
like  as  the  hoys  follow  Tom  the  Piper.  I 
was  insensible  to  music  till  he  gave  me  a new 
sense.  Oh  that  you  could  go  to  the  new  0{>era 
of  Kais  to-night ! 'Tis  all  about  Eastern 
manners  ; it  would  just  suit  you.  It  describes 
the  wild  Arabs,  wandering  Eg^'ptians,  lying 
der\dses,  and  all  that  sort  of  |>eople,  to  a hair. 
You  needn't  ha'  gone  so  far  to  see  what  you 
see,  if  you  saw  it  as  I do  every  night  at  Drurj*- 
Ixuie  Tlieatre.  Braham's  singing,  when  it  is 
impassioned,  is  finer  than  Mrs.  Siddons',  or 
Mr.  Kemble's  acting ; and  when  it  is  not 
impassioned,  it  is  os  good  as  hearing  a person 
of  fine  sense  talking.  The  brave  little  Jew  ! 
I made  a pun  the  other  day,  and  palmed  it 
upon  Holcrofl,  who  grinned  like  a Cheshire 
cat.  (Why  do  cats  grin  in  Cheshire? — 
Because  it  was  once  a county  palatine,  and 
the  cats  cannot  help  laughing  whenever  they 
think  of  it,  though  I see  no  great  joke  in  it.) 
1 said  that  Holcrofl  said,  being  asked  who 
were  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  the  day, 
* Hook  and  I.'  Mr.  Hook  is  author  of 
several  pieces,  Tekeli,  &c.  You  know  what 
Aools  aud  eyes  are,  don’t  you  ? Your  letter 
had  many  things  in  it  hard  to  be  understood : 
the  puns  were  ready  and  Swift-like ; but 
don’t  you  begin  to  be  melancholy  in  the 
midst  of  Eastern  customs ! * The  mind  does 
not  easily  conform  to  foreign  usages,  even  in 
trifles : it  requires  something  that  it  has 
been  familiar  with.’  That  begins  one  of 
Dr.  Hawkesworth's  papers  in  the  Adventurer, 
and  is,  1 think,  as  sensible  a renmrk  as  ever 


fell  from  the  Doctor's  mouth.  Wliile  is  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  a wit  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, but  had  rather  be  thought  a gentleman, 
like  Congreve.  You  know  Congreve’s  repulse 
which  he  gave  to  Voltaire,  when  he  came  to 
visit  him  as  a literary  ma)%^  that  he  wished 
to  be  considere<l  only  in  the  light  of  a private 
gentleman.  1 think  the  impertinent  French- 
man was  properly  answertHl.  I should  just 
serve  any  member  of  the  French  institute  in 
the  same  manner,  that  wished  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me. 

“ Does  any  one  read  at  Canton  ? Lord 
Moira  is  President  of  the  Westminster 
Libraiy'.  I suppose  you  might  have  interest 
with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  get  to  be  president 
of  any  similar  Institution  that  should  be  set 
up  at  Canton.  I think  public  rcading-rooiiis 
the  best  mode  of  educating  young  men. 
Solitary  reading  is  apt  to  give  the  headache. 
Besides,  who  knows  that  you  ilo  rcatl  7 There 
are  ten  thousand  iustitulious  similar  to  the 
Royal  Institution  which  have  sprung  up 
from  it.  Tliere  is  the  Loudon  Institution, 
the  Southwark  Institution,  the  Kussell- 
square  Rooms  Institution,  &c. — Colleye  quasi 
Von-leye^  a place  where  people  read  together. 
Wordsworth,  the  great  poet,  is  coming  to 
town ; he  is  to  have  a]>artment8  in  the 
Mansion-House.  Well,  my  dear  Manning, 
talking  cannot  be  infinite  ; I have  said  all  I 
have  to  say  ; the  rest  is  but  remembrances, 
which  we  sliall  bear  in  our  heads  of  you 
while  we  have  heads.  Here  is  a packet  of 
trifles  nothing  worth  ; but  it  is  a trifling 
part  of  the  world  where  I live  ; emptiness 
abounds.  But  in  fulness  of  aflectioii,  we 
remain  yours,  “ C.  L.” 

The  two  books  referred  to  in  this  letter 
were  shortly  after  published.  “ The  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses”  had  some  tinge  of  the 
quaintness  of  Chapman  ; it  gives  the  plot  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
romances,  without  spoiling  its  interest.  I1ie 
“ Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,”  were 
received  with  more  favour  than  Lamb’s 
previous  works,  though  it  was  only  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees  that  they  won 
their  way  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  most 
influential  minds,  and  wrought  out  the  genial 
purpose  of  the  editor  in  renewing  a taste  for 
the  great  contemporaries  of  Slmkspeare. 
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“The  Monthly  Review”  vouchsafed  anotice*  | 
in  its  large  print,  upon  the  whole  favourable, 
according  to  the  existing  fashion  of  criticism, 
but  still  “ craftily  qualified.”  It  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  without  reference  to  the  article 
itself,  that  on  the  notes  the  critic  pronounces 
this  judgment : “ The  notes  before  us  indeed 
have  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  the 
style,  which  is  formally  abrupt  and  elabo- 
rately quaint.  Some  of  the  most  studied 
attempts  to  display  excessive  feeling  we  had 
noted  for  animadversion,  but  the  task  is 
umiecessary,”  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  readers  strongly 
dissenting  from  some  of  the  passionate  eulo> 
gies  of  these  notes,  and  even  taking  offence 
at  the  boldness  of  the  allusions  ; but  that  any 
one  should  read  these  essences  of  criticism, 
suggesting  the  profouudest  thoughts,  and 
replete  throughout  with  fine  imagery,  and 
find  in  them  “nothing  remarkable,”  is  a 
mystery  which  puzzles  us.  But  when  the , 
same  critic  speaks  of  the  heroine  of  the 
“Broken  Heart”  as  “the  light-heeled  Ca- 
lantha,”  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  his  fitness 
for  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  old  English 
drama  and  the  congenial  expositor  of  its 
grandeurs ! 

In  tliis  year  Miss  Lamb  published  her 
charming  work,  entitleil  “Mrs,  Leicester’s 
School,”  to  which  Lamb  contributed  three  of 
I the  tales.  The  best,  however,  are  his  sister's, 
as  he  delighted  to  insist ; aitd  no  tales  more 
happily  adapted  to  nurture  all  sweet  and 
childlike  feelings  in  children  were  ever 
written.  Another  joint-publication,  “ Poetry 
for  Children,'*  followed,  which  also  U worthy 
of  its  title. 

Early  in  1809,  Lamb  removed  from  Mitre- 
court  Buildings  to  Southampton  Buildings, 
but  only  for  a few  mouths,  and  preparatory 
to  a settlement  (which  he  meant  to  be  final) 
in  the  Temple.  The  next  letter  to  Manning, 
(still  in  Cliina,)  of  26th  March,  1809,  is  from 
Southampton  Buildings. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ Dear  Manning, — I sent  you  a long  letter 
by  the  8hi|w  which  sailed  the  beginning  of 
hist  month,  accompanied  with  books,  &c. 
Since  I last  wrote  — is  dead.  So  there  is 
one  of  youi-  friends  whom  you  will  never  see 

* April,  1809. 


agiun ! Perhaps  the  next  fleet  may  bring 
you  a letter  from  Martin  Burney,  to  say  that 
he  w'rites  by  desire  of  Miss  Lamb,  who  is 
not  well  enough  to  write  herself^  to  inform 
you  that  her  brother  died  on  Thursday  last, 
14th  June,  &c.  But  I hope  iwt.  X ^ould 
be  sorry  to  give  occasion  to  op>cn  a corres- 
pondence betwen  Martin  and  you.  This 
letter  must  be  short,  for  I have  driven  it  off 
to  the  very  moment  of  doing  up  the  packets  \ 
and  besides,  that  which  I refer  to  above  is  a 
very  long  one  ; and  if  you  have  received  my 
books,  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  read 
them.  While  I think  on  it,  let  me  tell  you, 
we  ore  moved.  Don’t  come  any  more  to 
Mitre-court  Buildings.  We  are  at  34, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane,  and 
shall  bo  here  till  about  the  end  of  May,  then 
we  remove  to  No.  4,  Iimer  Temple-lane, 
where  I mean  to  live  and  die  ; for  I have 
such  horror  of  moving,  that  I would  not 
take  a benefice  from  the  King,  if  I was  not 
indulged  with  non-residence.  What  a dis- 
location of  comfort  is  comprised  in  that  word 
moving ! Such  a heap  of  little  nasty  things, 
after  you  think  oU  is  got  into  the  cart : old 
dredging-boxes,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots, 
vials,  things  that  it  is  impossible  the  most 
necessitous  i^erson  can  ever  want,  but  which 
the  women,  who  preside  on  these  occasions, 
will  not  leave  behind  if  it  was  to  save  your 
soul ; they’d  keep  the  cart  ten  minutes  to 
stow  in  dirty  pi]>es  and  broken  matches,  to 
show  their  economy.  Then  you  can  find 
nothing  you  want  for  many  days  after  you 
get  into  your  new  lodgings.  You  must  comb 
your  hair  with  your  fingers,  wash  your  hands 
without  soap,  go  about  in  dirty  gaiters.  Was  | 
I Diogenes,  1 would  not  move  out  of  a i 
kilderkin  into  a hogsliead,  though  the  first  I 
had  had  nothing  but  small  beer  in  it,  and  I 
tlie  second  reeked  claret.  Our  place  of  final  | 
destination, don’t  mean  the  grave,  but 
No.  4,  Inner  Temple-lane,— looks  out  upon  a 
gloomy  churchyard-like  court,  called  Hare- 
court,  with  three  trees  and  a pump  in  it.  Do 
you  know  it  ? I was  born  near  it,  and 
used  to  drink  at  that  pump  when  I was  a 
Rechabite  of  six  years  old.  If  you  see  neM*s- 
papers  you  will  r^  about  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  j 
sensation  in  London  about  this  nonsensical 
business  is  marvellous.  I remember  uotlLiug  * 
in  my  life  like  it.  Thousands  of  ballads,  | 
caricaturtis,  lives  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  in  every  i 
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blind  alley.  Yet  m the  midst  of  this  stir, 
a sublime  abstracted  dancing-master,  who 
attends  a family  we  know  at  Kensington, 
being  asked  a question  about  the  progress  of 
the  examinations  in  the  House,  inquired  who 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  1 He  had  heard  nothing 
of  it.  He  had  evaded  this  omnipresence  by 
utter  insignifican(7  ! The  Duke  should 
make  that  man  his  confidential  valet.  I 
proposed  locking  him  up,  barring  him  the 
use  of  his  fiddle  and  red  pumps,  until  he  had 
minutely  perused  and  committed  to  memory, 
the  whole  body  of  the  examinations,  which 
employed  the  House  of  Commous  a fortnight, 
to  teach  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  what 
concerns  the  public.  I think  I told  you  of 
Godwin's  little  book,  and  of  Coleridge’s  pro- 
spectus, in  my  last ; if  I did  not,  remind  me 
of  it,  and  I will  send  you  them,  or  an  account 
of  them,  next  fleet.  I have  no  conveniency 

of  doing  it  by  thia  Mrs. grows  every 

day  in  disfavour  with  me.  I will  be  buried 
writh  this  inscription  over  me  ; — ‘ Here  lies 
C.  L.,  the  woman-hater I mean  that  hated 
one  woman  ; for  the  rest,  Qod  bless  them ! 
How  do  you  like  the  Mandarinesses  ? Are 
you  on  some  little  footing  with  any  of  them  1 
This  is  Wednesday.  On  Wednesdays  is  my 
levee.  The  Captain,  Martin,  Phillips,  (not 
the  Sberifif,)  Bickman,  and  some  more,  are 
constant  attendants,  besides  stray  visitors. 
We  play  at  whist,  eat  cold  meat  and  hot 
potatoes,  and  any  gentleman  that  chooses 
smokes.  Why  do  you  never  drop  in  ? You’ll 
come  some  day,  won’t  you  2 

“ C.  Lamb,  &c.” 

His  next  is  after  his  removal  to  the 
Temple : — 

TO  MR.  MAICNINO. 

“Jan.  tnd,  1810. 

“ Dear  Manning, — When  I last  wrote  you 
I was  in  lodgings.  I am  now  in  chambers. 
No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  I should 
be  happy  to  see  you  any  evening.  Bring 
any  of  your  friends,  the  Mandarins,  with 
you.  I have  two  sitting-rooms  : I call  them 
so  par  exceUmce,  lor  you  may  stand,  or  loll, 
or  lean,  or  try  any  posture  in  them,  but  they 
are  best  for  sitting  ; not  squatting  down 
Japanese  fashion,  but  the  more  decorous 
mode  which  European  usage  has  consecrated. 
1 have  two  of  these  rooms  on  the  third  floor, 
and  five  sleeping,  cooking,  &c.  rooms,  on  the 


fourth  floor.  In  my  best  room  is  a choice 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  an  English 
painter,  of  some  humour.  In  my  next  best 
are  shelves  containing  a small,  but  well- 
chosen  library.  My  best  room  commands  a 
court,  in  which  there  are  trees  and  a pump, 
the  water  of  which  is  excellent  cold,  with 
brandy,  and  not  very  insipid  without.  Here 
I hope  to  set  op  my  rest,  and  not  quit  till 
Mr.  Powell,  the  undertaker,  gives  me  notice 
that  I may  have  possession  of  my  last  lodging. 
He  lets  lodgings  for  single  gentlemen.  I 
sent  yon  a parcel  of  books  by  my  last,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  European 
literature.  There  comes  with  this  two 
volumes,  done  up  as  letters,  of  minor  poetry, 
a sequel  to  ‘ Mra  Leicester the  best  you 
may  suppose  mine ; the  next  best  are  my 
coadjutor's;  yon  may  amuse  yourself  in 
guessing  them  out ; but  I must  tell  you  mine 
are  but  one-third  in  quantity  of  the  whole. 
So  much  for  a very  delicate  subject.  It  is 
hal'd  to  speak  of  one’s  self,  &c.  Holcroft  had 
finished  his  life  when  1 wrote  to  you,  and 
Hazlitt  has  since  finished  his  life  ; I do  not 
mean  his  own  life,  but  he  has  finished  a life 
of  Holcroft,  which  is  going  to  presa  Tuthill 
is  Dr.  TuthilL  I continue  Mr.  I^mb.  I 
have  published  a little  book  for  children  on 
titles  of  honour ; and  to  give  them  some  idea 
of  the  difference  of  rank  and  gradual  rising, 
I have  made  a little  scale,  supposing  myself 
to  receive  the  following  various  accessions 
of  dignity  from  the  king,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  honour — As  at  first,  1,  Mr.  C.  Lamb  ; 2, 
C.  Lamb,  Esq. ; 3,  Sir  C.  Lamb,  Bart. ; 4, 
Baron  Lamb  of  Stamford ; * S,  Viscount 
lamb ; 6,  Earl  Lamb  ; 7,  Marquis  Lamb ; 8, 
Duke  Lamb.  It  would  look  like  quibbling 
to  carry  it  on  further,  and  especially  as  it  is 
not  necessary  for  children  to  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  tiUes  of  sub-regal  dignity  in  our 
own  country,  otherwise  I have  sometimes  in 
my  dreams  imagined  myself  still  advancing, 
as  9th,  King  Lamb ; lOtb,  Emperor  Lamb  ; 
11th,  Pope  Iimocent,  higher  tLm  which  is 
nothing.  Puns  I have  not  made  many,  (nor 
punch  much),  since  the  date  of  my  last ; one 
I cannot  help  relating.  A constable  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  telling  me  that 
eight  people  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral,  upon  which  I remarked, 

* **  Where  my  family  came  from.  I have  oboeen  that, 
if  ever  1 should  bare  my  choice.’* 
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that  they  must  he  very  sharp  set.  But  in 
general  I cultivate  the  reasoning  part  of  my 
mind  more  than  the  imaginative.  I am 
stuffed  out  so  with  eating  turkey  for  dinner, 
and  another  turkey  for  supper  yestenlay 
(Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia), 
that  I can’t  jog  on.  It  is  New-year  here. 
That  is,  it  was  New-year  half  a-year  back, 
when  I was  writing  this.  Nothing  puzzles 
me  more  than  time  and  space,  and  yet  nothing 
puzzles  me  less,  for  I never  think  about  them. 
The  Persian  ambassador  is  the  principal 
thing  talked  of  now.  I sent  some  people  to 
see  him  worship  the  sun  on  IVimrose  llill, 
at  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  28th  No- 
vember ; but  he  did  not  come,  which  makes 
me  think  the  old  fire-worsliipjxjra  are  a 
sect  almost  extinct  in  Persia.  The  Persian 
ambassador's  name  is  Shaw  Ali  Mirza.  The 
common  people  call  him  Shaw  nonsense. 
While  I think  of  it,  I have  put  three  letters 
besides  my  own  three  into  the  India  post  for 
you,  from  your  brother,  sister,  and  some  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I forget.  Will  they,  have 
Uicy,  did  they  come  safe  ? Tlie  distance  you 
are  at,  cuts  up  tenses  by  the  root.  I think  you 
said  you  did  not  know  Kate  •••***•**. 

I express  her  by  nine  stars,  though  she  is  | 
but  one.  You  must  have  seen  her  at  her  | 
father's.  * Trj’  and  remember  her.  Coleridge 
is  bringing  out  a pa|>er  in  weekly  numbers, 
called  the  * Friend,'  which  I would  send,  if 
I could  ; but  the  difficulty  I had  in  getting 
the  ])ackets  of  books  out  to  you  before  deters 
me  ; and  you'll  want  something  new  to  read 
when  you  come  home.  Excej)t  Kate,  I have 
had  no  vision  of  excellence  this  year,  iuid  she  j 
passed  by  like  the  queen  on  her  coronation 
day ; you  don't  know  whether  you  saw  her 
or  not.  Kate  is  fifteen  : I go  about  moping, 
and  sing  the  old  pathetic  ballad  I used  to 
like  in  my  youth — 

• 8bc’«  i^reel  flftWTi, 

I’m  on*  y*ar  morr.' 


and  one  Phillips  is  engaged  instead.  Kate 
is  vanished,  but  Mias  B— ^ — is  always  to  be 
met  with ! 

‘Queen*  drop  sway,  while  blue-leiured  Maukln  tbriTes; 
And  courtly  Mlldr^  dies  while  country'  Madge  aurrirc*.* 

Tliat  U not  niy  pootry,  but  Quarles's  ; but 
haven’t  you  observed  that  the  rarest  things 
are  the  least  obvious  1 Don't  sliow  anybody 
the  names  in  this  letter.  1 write  confidentially, 
and  wish  this  letter  to  he  considered  as  priratt. 
Hazlitt  has  written  a grammar  for  Godwin  ; 
Gesiwin  sells  it  bound  up  with  a treatise  of 
his  own  on  language,  but  the  greg  mare  u tie 

better  /torse.  I don’t  allude  to  Mrs.  , 

I hut  to  the  word  grammar^  which  comes  near 
i to  greg  mare,  if  you  obsen  c,  in  sound.  That 
figure  is  called  parauomasia  in  Greek.  I 
am  sometimes  happy  in  it.  An  old  woman 
begged  of  me  for  charity.  ‘ Ah  ! sir,’  said 
she,  ‘ I have  seen  better  days  * So  have  I, 
good  woman,’  I replied  ; but  I meant  lite- 
, rally,  days  not  so  rainy  and  overcast  as  that 
on  which  she  begged : she  meant  more 
prosperous  days.  Mr.  Dawe  is  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  Itoyal  Academy.  By  what  law 
of  association  I can’t  guess.  Mrs.  Holcrofl, 
Miss  Holcrofl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Louisa, 
Mrs.  Lum,  Capt.  Burney,  Mrs.  Burney, 
Martin  Burney,  Mr.  Rickman,  Mrs.  Rickman, 
Dr.  Stoddart,  William  Dollin,  Mr.  Thomiwon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Miss  Fenwick,  a man  that  saw  you 
at  our  house  one  day,  and  a lady  that  heard 
me  speak  of  you  ; Mrs.  Buffam  that  hcanl 
Hazlitt  mention  you,Dr.Tuthill,Mrs.  Tuthill, 
Colonel  Harwood,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mrs.  Collier,  Mr.  Sutton,  Nurse,  Mr.  Fell, 
Mrs.  Fell,  Mr.  Marshall,  are  very  well,  and 
occasionally  inquire  after  you. 

“ I remain  youra  ever, 

“Ch.  Laub." 


“ Mrs.  Bland  sung  it  in  boy’s  clothes  the 
first  time  I heard  it.  I sometimes  think  the 
lower  notes  in  my  voice  are  like  Mrs.  Bland’s. 
That  glorious  singer,  Braham,  one  of  my 
lights,  U fled.  He  wa.s  for  a season.  He 
was  a rare  composition  of  the  Jew,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  angel,  yet  all  these  elements 
mixed  up  so  kindly  in  him,  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  preponderated  ; but  he  is  gone, 


In  the  summer  of  1810,  Lamb  and  his  si.ster 
spent  their  holidays  with  Hazlitt,  who,  having  I 
marrie<l  Miss  Stoddart,  was  living  in  a house  ^ 
belonging  to  his  wife’s  family  at  Winterslow,  i 
on  the  border  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  i 
following  letter  of  12th  July,  in  this  year,  ! 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  who  had 
urged  him  to  employ  a part  of  his  leisure  in  | 
a compilation.  j 
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TO  MR.  MONTAGUE. 

“Sartim,  July  I2tb,  1810. 

“ Dear  Montague, — I have  turned  and 
twisted  the  MSS.  in  my  head,  and  can  make 
nothing  of  them.  I knew  wlien  1 took  them 
that  I could  not,  but  I do  not  like  to  do  an 
act  of  ungracious  necessity  at  once  ; so  I am 
ever  committing  myself  by  half  engagements, 
and  total  failures.  I cannot  make  anybody 
understand  why  I can’t  do  such  things ; it  is 
a defect  in  my  occiput.  I canuot  put  other 
people’s  thoughts  together  ; I forget  every 
ivaragraph  as  fast  as  I read  it ; and  my 
head  has  receive<l  such  a shock  by  an  all- 
night  journey  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  that 
I shall  have  enough  to  do  to  nurse  it  into 
its  natural  pace  before  I go  home.  I must 
devote  myself  to  imbecility ; I must  be 
gloriously  useless  while  I stay  here.  How 
is  Mrs.  M.  ? will  she  pardon  my  inefficiency  ? 
The  city  of  Salisbury  is  full  of  weeping  and 
wailing.  The  bank  has  stopped  payment ; 
and  everybody  in  the  town  kept  money  at  it, 
or  has  got  some  of  its  notes.  Some  have 
lost  all  they  ha<l  in  the  world.  It  is  the  next 
thing  to  seeing  a city  with  a plague  within 
its  walls.  The  Wilton  |)eople  are  all  undone  ; 
all  the  manufarturers  tliere  kept  cash  at  the 
Salisbury  bank  ; and  I do  suppose  it  to  l)e 
the  unhappiest  county  in  England  this,  where 
I am  making  holiday.  Wo  propose  setting 
out  for  Oxfoid  Tuesday  fortnight,  and  coming 
thereby  home.  But  no  more  night  travelling. 
My  head  is  sore  (understand  it  of  the  inside) 
with  that  deduction  from  my  natural  rest 
which  I suffered  coming  down.  Neither 
Mary  nor  I can  spare  a morsel  of  our  rest : 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  be  misers  of  it. 
Travelling  is  not  good  for  us,  we  travel  so 
seldom.  If  the  sun  be  hell,  it  is  not  for  the 
6re,  but  for  the  sempitermd  motion  of  that 
miserable  body  of  light.  How  much  more 
dignificil  leisure  hath  a mussel  glued  to  his 
unpossable  rocky  limit,  two  inch  square  ! Ho 
hears  the  tide  roll  over  him,  backwards  and 
forw’ards  twice  a-day  (as  the  Salisbury  long  ; 
coach  goes  and  returns  in  eight  aml-forty  j 
hours),  but  knows  better  than  to  take  an  | 
outside  night-place  a top  on’t.  He  is  the  ' 
owl  of  the  sea — Miner^'a’s  fish — the  fish  of 
wisdom. 

“ Our  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  M. 

“Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 


The  following  is  Lamb’s  postscript  to  a 
letter  of  Miss  Lamb  to  Miss  Wordsworth, 
after  tlieir  return  to  Loudon  : 

“Mary  has  left  a little  space  for  me  to 
fill  up  with  nonsense,  as  the  geographers 
used  to  cram  monsters  in  the  voids  of  the 
maps,  and  call  it  Terra  Incognita.  She  has 
told  you  how  she  has  taken  to  water  like  a 
hungry  otter.  I too  limp  after  her  in  lame 
imitation,  but  it  goes  against  me  a little  at 
first.  I have  been  acquaintance  with  it  now 
for  full  four  days,  and  it  seems  a moon.  I am 
full  of  cramps,  and  rheumatisms,  and  cold 
internally,  so  tliat  ffre  won’t  warm  me  ; yet 
I bear  all  for  virtue’s  sake.  Must  1 then 
leave  you,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  aqua-vitte, 
pleasant  Jolly  fellows?  Hang  temperance 
and  he  that  first  invented  it ! — some  Anti- 

Noahite.  C has  |>owdered  his  head, 

and  looks  like  Bacchus,  Bacchus  ever  sleek 
and  young.  He  is  going  to  tuni  sober,  but 
his  clock  has  not  struck  yet ; meantime  he 
pours  down  goblet  after  goblet,  the  second 
to  see  where  the  first  is  gone,  the  third  to 
see  no  harm  happens  to  the  second,  a fourth 
to  say  there  is  another  coming,  and  a fifth  to 
say  be  is  not  sure  he  is  the  last” 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  establish- 
ment of  a Quarterly  Magazine,  entitled  the 
“ Iteflector,”  opened  a new  sphere  for  Lamb’s 
powers  as  a humourist  and  critic.  Its 
editor,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  having  been  educated 
in  the  same  school,  enjoyed  many  associations 
and  friendships  in  common  with  him,  and 
was  thus  able  to  excite  in  Lamb  the  greatest 
motive  for  exertion  in  the  zeal  of  kindness. 
In  this  Magazine  ap{>cared  some  of  Lamb’s 
noblest  efiusions  ; his  essay  “ On  Garrick  and 
Acting,”  which  contains  the  character  of 
Lear,  perhaps  the  noblest  criticism  ever 
written,  and  on  the  noblest  human  subject ; 
his  delightful  “Essays  on  Hogarth;”  hia 
“ Farewtdl  to  Tobacco,”  an<I  several  of  the 
choicest  of  his  gayer  pieces. 

The  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  for 
December,  1811,  contained  an  attack  upon 
Lamb,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  as  well  as 
painful,  to  characterise  as  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Weber,  in  hia  edition  of  “ Ford,”  had 
extracted  Lamb’s  note  on  the  catastrophe 
of  “The  Broken  Heart,”  in  which  Lamb, 
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speaking  of  that  which  he  regarded  as  the 
highest  exhibition  of  tragic  suffering  which 
human  genius  had  depicted,  dared  an  allusion 
which  was  perhaps  too  bold  for  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  peculiar  feeling  by 
which  it  was  suggesteil,  but  which  no  unpre- 
judiced mind  could  mistake  fur  the  breathing 
of  other  than  a pious  spirit.  In  reviewing 
Mr.  Weber,  the  critic,  who  was  also  the 
editor  ol^he  Review,  thus  complains  of  the 
quotation. — “ We  have  a more  serious  charge 
to  bring  against  the  editor  than  the  omission 
of  points,  or  the  misapprehension  of  words. 
He  has  polluted  his  pages  with  the  blas- 
phemies of  a poor  nuiniaCf  who,  it  seems, 
once  published  some  detached  scenes  of  the 
‘ Broken  Heart.*  For  this  unfortunate 
creature,  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an 
apology  in  his  calamitous  situation  ; but  for 
Mr.  Weber,  we  know  not  where  the  warmest 
of  his  friends  will  find  palliation  or  excuse.” 
It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  this  paragraph 
to  the  accidental  association  of  Lamb  in 
literary  undertakings  with  jiersons  like 
Mr.  Hunt,  strongly  opposed  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gifford.  It  seems  rather 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  distaste  of  a 
small  though  acute  mind  for  an  original 
power  which  it  could  not  appreciate,  and 
which  disturbed  the  conventional  associations 
of  which  it  was  master,  aggravated  by  bodily 
weakness  and  disease.  Notwithstanding  this 
attack.  Lamb  was  prompted  by  his  admiration 
for  Wordsworth  s “ Excursion  ” to  contribute 
a review  of  that  work,  on  its  ap)iearauce,  to 
the  Quarterly,  and  he  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  the  poet’s  approval  of  his  criti- 
cism ; but  when  the  review  appeared,  the 
article  was  so  mercilessly  mangled  by  the 
editor,  that  Lamb  entreated  Wordsworth 
not  to  read  it.  Fur  these  grievances  Lamb 
at  length  took  a very  gentle  revenge  in  the 
following 

SONNET. 

SAIST  csuris  TO  MB.  OITTOBD. 

All  unadvised  and  in  an  evil  hour, 

Lured  by  aaplrlng  thoughts,  my  ton,  you  daft 
The  lowly  laltoun  of  the  “Gentle  Craft” 

For  learned  tolls,  which  blood  and  tpirlta  sour. 

All  things,  dear  pledge,  arc  not  in  all  men’s  power  ; 
The  wiser  tort  of  shrub  affccta  the  ground ; 

And  sweet  content  of  mind  ia  oftener  found 
In  cobbler’s  parlour  than  in  critic’s  bower. 

The  sorest  work  is  what  doth  crons  the  groin ; 

And  better  to  this  hour  you  had  been  plying 
The  obaequkma  awl,  with  well-waxed  finger  flying, 


Than  eeateleaa  thtu  to  till  a thanklecs  vein  : 

Rtlll  teasing  muses,  which  arc  still  denying  ; 

Making  a stretching-leather  of  your  brain. 

Si.  Orpin's  A*e. 

Lamb,  aa  we  have  seen,  cared  nothing  for 
politics ; yet  his  desire  to  serve  his  friends 
sometimes  indaced  him  to  adopt  for  a short 
time  their  view  of  public  affairs,  and  assist 
them  with  a harmless  pleasantry.  The 
following  epigram,  on  the  disappointment  of 
the  Whig  associates  of  the  Ih^ut  appeared 
in  the  “ iilxaminer.'* 

* Ye  politldona,  tell  me,  pray, 

^^liy  thus  with  woe  axid  care  rent ! 

Thia  la  the  worst  that  you  con  say. 

Some  wind  has  blown  the  Wtff  away 
And  left  the  Hair  Apparent^ 

The  following,  also  published  in  the  same 
paper  would  probably  have  only  caused  a 
smile  if  read  by  the  Hegent  himself,  and  may 
now  be  republished  without  offence  to  any 
one.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote  it.  Lamb 
used  to  stop  any  passitmate  attacks  upou  the 
prince,  with  the  smiling  remark,  ^ J love  my 
Kegent,” 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  WHALE. 

lo ! Pa*aB  I lo  t sing, 

To  the  finny  people's  king. 

Not  a mightier  whale  than  thla 
In  the  To»t  Atlantic  is, 

Not  a fatter  fish  than  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar  sen. 

Bee  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a world  of  drink  ho  swills  ! 

From  his  trunk,  os  from  a spout, 

M'hich  next  moment  he  poors  out. 

Such  his  person. — Next  declaro. 

Muse,  who  his  companions  arc 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
isiuds  aside,  or  slinks  behind  ; 

But  about  his  presence  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep ; 

Mermaids,  with  their  toils  and  singing 
Uls  delighted  fancy  stinging  ; 

Crooked  dolphins,  they  surround  him  ; 
Dog-Uke  scala,  they  fawn  around  him  ; 
Following  bard,  progrees  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea  shark  ; 

For  his  solaoe  and  relief. 

Flat-fish  are  bis  courtiers  chief  \ 

Lost,  and  lowect  in  his  train, 

Ink-fish  (libcUen  of  the  mate) 

Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite  : 

(Such  on  earth  fAs  thing*  that  write,) 

In  hia  stomach,  some  do  say. 

No  good  thing  eon  ever  stay : 

Had  it  been  t^  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swallow’d  that  old  prophet. 

Three  days  there  he'd  not  have  dwcU’d, 

But  in  one  hare  been  expell’d. 

HaplcM  marineis  are  they, 

Who  beguiled  (as  seamen  say) 

Deeming  him  some  rock  or  Island, 

Footing  sure,  aafe  spot,  and  dry  land. 
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Anchor  In  hii  nenly  rind — 

Soon  the  difference  the;  And  ; 

Sudden,  plumb  I ho  sinlu  benenth  them, 

Does  to  mthleM  oms  bcquenth  them. 

Name  or  title  what  hu  he  I 
la  he  Regent  of  the  Sea  ! 

From  thin  dlfllcuUjr  fkre  ue, 

Buffbo,  Banka,  or  aage  Linnaua. 

With  bU  wondrooa  attrlbutea 
Say  what  appellatioa  euita  t 
By  hii  balk,  and  by  hia  aiie, 

By  his  oily  qualities, 

Thia  (or  else  my  eyesight  fails). 

This  ahould  be  the  Prince  of  WAalea. 

The  devAstAtion  of  the  Parks  in  the  summer 
of  1814,  by  reason  of  the  rejoicings  on  the 
visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  produced  the 
following  letter  from  tsmih  to  Wordsworth. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

**  Ang.  9th,  1814. 

“ Save  for  a late  exenrsion  to  Harrow,  and 
a day  or  two  on  the  banka  of  the  Thames 
this  suDuner,  rural  images  were  last  fading 
from  my  mind,  and  by  the  wise  provision  of 
the  Regent  all  that  was  countryfied  in  the 
parks  is  all  but  obliterated.  The  very  colour 
of  green  is  vanished,  the  whole  surface  of 
Hyde  Park  is  diy  crumbling  sand  (Arabia 
Arenoea),  not  a vestige  or  hint  of  grass  ever 
liaving  grown  there  ; booths  and  drinking- 
places  go  all  round  it,  for  a mile  and  a half  I 
am  confident — I might  say  two  miles,  in 
circuit — ^the  stench  of  liquors,  bad  tobacco, 
dirty  people  and  provisions,  conquers  the  air, 
and  we  are  all  stifled  and  suffocated  in  Hyde 
Park.  Order  after  order  has  been  issued  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  name  of  the  Regent 
(acting  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  father)  fur  the 
dispersion  of  the  varlets,  but  in  vain.  The 
vU  unita  of  all  the  publicans  in  London, 
Westminster,  Maiylobone,  and  miles  round, 
is  too  powerful  a force  to  put  down.  The 
Regent  has  raised  a phantom  which  he 
cannot  lay.  There  they’ll  stay  probably  for 
ever.  The  whole  beauty  of  the  place  is  gone 
— that  lake-look  of  the  Serpentine — it  has 
got  foolish  ships  upon  it — but  something 
whispers  to  have  confidence  in  nature  and 
its  revival— 

At  the  oominit  of  the  mildtr  Say, 

These  moniisieati  ahall  all  he  overgrown. 

Meantime  I confess  to  have  smoked  one 
delicious  pipe  in  one  of  the  cleanliest  and 
goodliest  of  the  booths  ; a tent  rather— 

* Oh  call  it  not  a booth  1 ' 


erected  by  the  public  spirit  of  Watson,  who 
keeps  the  Adam  and  Eve  at  Pancras,  (the 
ale-houses  have  all  emigrated,  with  their 
train  of  bottles,  mugs,  cork-screws,  waiters, 
into  Hyde  Park — whole  ale-houses,  with  all 
their  ale !)  in  company  with  some  of  the 
Guards  that  had  been  in  France,  and  a fine 
French  girl,  habited  like  a princess  of  ban- 
ditti, which  one  of  the  dogs  had  transported 
from  the  Garonne  to  the  Serpentine.  The 
unusual  scene  in  Hyde  Park,  by  candle- 
light, in  open  air, — good  tobacco,  bottled 
stout, — made  it  look  like  an  interval  in  a 
campaign,  a repose  after  battle.  I almost 
fancied  scars  smarting,  and  was  ready  to 
club  a story  with  my  comrades,  of  some  of 
my  lying  deeds.  After  all,  the  fireworks 
were  splendid  ; the  rockets  in  clusters,  in 
trees  and  all  shapes,  spreading  about  like 
young  stars  in  the  making,  floundering  about 
in  space  (like  unbroke  horses,)  till  some  of 
Newton’s  calculations  ahould  fix  them ; but 
then  they  went  out.  Any  one  who  could 
see  ’em,  and  the  still  finer  showers  of  gloomy 
rain-fire  that  fell  sulkily  and  angrily  from 
’em,  and  could  go  to  bed  without  dreaming 
of  the  last  day,  must  be  as  hardened  an 
atheist  as . 

“ Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  present, 
and  assure  you  that  fireworks  and  triumphs 
have  not  distracted  me  from  receiving  a calm 
and  noble  enjoyment  from  it,  (which  I trust 
I shall  often,)  and  1 sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  its  appearance. 

“ With  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and 
household,  we  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

“ C.  Lamu  and  Sister.” 

The  following  are  &agments  of  letters  to 
Coleridge  in  the  same  month.  The  first  is 
in  answer  to  a solicitation  of  Coleridge  for  a 
supply  of  German  books. 

TO  MB.  OOLERIDOE. 

“ Uth  Aug.  1814. 

“Dear  Resuscitate, — ^There  comes  to  you 
by  the  vehicle  from  Ijad-lane  thia  day  a 
volume  of  German ; what  it  is  I cannot 
justly  say,  the  characters  of  thoae  northern 
nations  having  been  always  singularly  harsh 
and  unpleasant  to  me.  It  is  a contribution 

of  Dr.  towards  your  wants,  and  you 

would  have  bad  it  sooner  but  for  an  odd 
accident.  1 wrote  for  it  three  days  ago,  and 
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the  Doctor,  aa  he  thought,  sent  it  me.  A 
hook  of  like  exterior  he  diil  send,  but  being 
disclosed,  how  far  unlike  ! It  was  the  ‘ Well- 
bred  Scholar,' — a book  with  which  it  seems 
the  Doctor  laudably  fills  up  those  hours 
which  he  can  steal  from  his  raeilical  avoca- 
tions. Chesterfield,  Blair,  Beattie,  portions 
from  ‘The  Life  of  Savage,*  make  up  a 
prettyish  system  of  morality  and  the  belles- 
lettres,  which  Mr.  M}dne,  a schoolmaster, 
has  properly  brought  together,  and  ciJls  the 
I collection  by  the  denomination  above  men- 
I tioned.  Tlie  Doctor  had  no  sooner  discovered 
his  error,  than  he  dispatched  man  and  horse 
to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  with  a pretty 
kind  of  ingenuous  modesty  in  his  note, 
seemeth  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  the 
‘Well-bred  Scholar;*  false  modesty  surely, 
and  a blush  misplaced ; for,  what  more 
))leasing  than  the  consideration  of  profes- 
sional austerity  thus  relaxing,  thus  im- 
proving! But  so,  when  a child  I remember 
blushing,  being  caught  on  my  knees  to  my 
Maker,  or  doing  otherwise  some  pious  and 
praiseworthy  action  ; now  I rather  love  such 
things  to  be  seen.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson 
is  out  upon  his  circuit,  and  his  books  are 
inaccessible  without  his  leave  and  key.  He 
is  attending  the  Norfolk  Circuit, — a short 
terra,  but  to  him,  os  to  many  young  lawyers, 
a long  vacation,  sufficiently  dreary.*  I 
thought  I could  do  no  better  than  transmit 
to  him,  not  extracts,  but  your  very  letter 
itself,  than  wliich  I thuik  I never  read  any 
thing  more  moving,  more  pathetic,  or  more 
conducive  to  the  purjKwe  of  persuasion.  ITie 
C^b  is  a sour  CVab  if  it  docs  not  sweeten 
him.  I think  it  would  draw  another  third 
volume  of  Dodsley  out  of  me  ; but  you  say 
you  don’t  want  any  English  books  7 Per- 
haps after  all,  that's  as  well ; one’s  romantic 
credulity  is  for  ever  misleading  one  into 
misplaced  acts  of  foolery.  Crab  might  have 
answered  by  this  time  : his  jiiices  take  a 
long  time  supplying,  but  they’ll  run  at  last, 
— I know  they  will, — pure  golden  jnppiii. 
A fearful  rumour  has  since  reached  me  that 
the  Crab  is  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
France.  If  he  is  in  England  your  letter  will 
reach  him,  and  I flatter  myself  a touch  of 

* A mistake  of  Lamb’s  at  which  the  excellent  person 
referred  to  may  smile,  now  that  he  has  retired  from 
his  profession,  and  has  no  busincM  hut  the  othcca  of 
kindncM. 


the  persuasive  of  my  own,  which  accompanies 
it,  will  not  be  thrown  away  ; if  it  be,  he  is  a 
sloe,  and  no  true-heartetl  crab,  and  there’s 
an  end.  For  that  life  of  the  German  con- 
juror which  you  speak  of,  * Colerus  de  VitA 
Doctoris  vix-IntcUigibilis,*  I perfectly  re- 
member the  last  evening  we  si)ent  with 
Mrs.  Moi^an  and  Miss  Brent,  in  London- 
street, — (by  that  token  we  had  raw  rabbits 
for  supper,  and  Mias  B.  prevailed  upon  me 
to  take  a glass  of  brandy  and  water  after 
supper,  which  is  not  my  habit,) — I pei-fectly 
remember  reading  portions  of  that  life  in 
their  parlour,  and  I think  it  must  be  among 
their  i»ackxigea.  It  was  the  very  last  evening 
we  were  at  that  house.  What  is  gone  of 
that  frank-hearted  circle,  Morgan,  and  hU 
cos-lettuces  7 He  ate  walnuts  better  than 
any  man  I ever  knew.  Friendships  in  th^ 
parts  stagnate. 

“ I am  going  to  eat  turbot,  turtle,  venison, 
marrow  pudding,— cold  punch,  claret,  Ma- 
deira,— at  our  annual  feast,  at  half-past  four 
this  day.  They  keep  bothering  me,  (I'm  at 
office,)  and  my  ideas  are  confused.  Let  me 
know  if  I can  be  of  any  sendee  as  to  books. 
God  forbid  the  Architectonican  should  be 
sacrificed  to  a foolish  scruple  of  some  book- 
proprietor,  as  if  books  did  not  Ixjlong  with 
the  highest  propriety  to  those  that  under- 
stand ’em  best.  “ C.  Lamb.” 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

26th  Aufrust,  IRM. 

“ Let  the  hungry  soul  rejoice,  there  is  com 
in  Egypt,  Whatever  thou  hast  been  told  to 
the  contrary  by  designing  friends,  who  per- 
haps inquired  carelessly,  or  did  not  inquire 
at  all,  in  hope  of  saving  their  money,  there 
is  a stock  of  ‘ Remorse  ’ on  hand,  enough,  aa 
Pople  conjectures,  for  seven  years’  consump- 
tion ; judging  from  experience  of  the  last 
two  years.  Methinks  it  makes  for  the  benefit 
of  sound  literature,  that  the  l>e8t  books  do 
not  always  go  off  best.  Inquire  in  seven 
yeai's’  time  for  the  ‘ Rokebys  ’ and  the 
‘ Laras,*  and  where  shall  they  be  found  ?— 
fluttering  fragmentally  in  some  thread-paper 
— whereas  thy  ‘ Wallenstein,’  and  thy  ‘ Re- 
morse,’ are  safe  on  Longman’s  or  Pople'a 
shelves,  as  iu  some  Bodleian  ; there  they 
shall  remain  ; no  need  of  a chain  to  hold 
them  fast — perhaps  for  ages — tall  copiej^— 
and  people  shan’t  run  about  himtliig  for 
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! them  as  in  oKl  Ezm’s  shrievalty  they  did  for 
! a Bible,  almost  without  effect  till  the  great- 
! great-grand-niece  (by  the  mothers  side)  of  j 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  (which  was  it  ?)  re- 
membered something  of  a book,  with  odd 
reading  in  it,  that  used  to  lie  in  the  green  , 
closet  in  her  aunt  Judith's  bedchamber. 

“ Thy  caterer,  Price,  was  at  Hamburgh 
when  last  Pople  heard  of  him,  laying  up  for 
thee  like  some  miserly  old  father  for  his 
generous  hearted  son  to  squander. 

“Mr.  Charles  Aders,  whose  books  also 
pant  for  that  free  circulation  which  thy  cus- 
tody is  sure  to  give  them,  is  to  be  heanl  of 
at  bis  kinsmen,  Messrs.  Jameson  ami  Aders, 
No.  7,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  London, 
according  to  the  information  which  Crabins 
with  his  parting  breath  left  me.  Crabius  is 
gone  to  Paris.  I prophesy  he  and  the  ^ 
Parisians  will  part  with  mutual  contempt. 
His  head  has  a twist  Ailemagne,  like  thine, 
dear  mystic. 

“ I have  been  reading  Madame  Stacl  on 
Germany.  An  impudent  clever  woman. 
But  if  * Faust  * be  no  better  than  in  her 
abstract  of  it,  I counsel  thee  to  let  it  alone. 
How  canst  thou  translate  the  language  of 
cat-monke)'s  1 Fie  on  such  fantasies  ! But 
I will  not  forget  to  look  for  l^roclns.  It  is  a 
kind  of  book  when  one  meets  with  it  one  ! 
shuts  the  lid  faster  than  one  opened  it.  Yet 
I have  some  liastard  kind  of  recollection  that 
some  where,  some  time  ago,  upon  some  stall 
or  other,  I saw  it.  It  was  either  tliat  or 
Plotinuft,  or  Saint  Augustine's  ‘ City  of  God.' 
So  little  do  some  folks  value,  what  to  othei's, 
$c.  to  you,  * well  used,*  had  been  the  * Pledge 
of  Immortality.'  Bishop  Bruno  I never 
touched  upon.  Stuffing  too  good  for  the  i 
brains  of  such  * a Hare ' as  thou  describest.  j 
May  it  burst  his  pericranium,  as  tlie  gobbets 
of  fat  and  turpentine  (a  nasty  thought  of  the 
seer)  did  that  old  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha  ! 
May  he  go  mad  in  trying  to  understand  his 
author ! May  he  lend  the  third  volume  of 
him  before  he  has  quite  translated  the  second, 
to  a friend  who  shall  lose  it,  and  so  spoil  the 
publication,  and  may  bis  friend  find  it  and 
{ send  it  him  just  as  thou  or  some  such  less 
dilatory  spirit  shall  have  announced  tlie 
whole  for  the  press  ; lastly,  may  he  be  hnnted 
by  Reriewers,  and  the  devil  jug  him.  Canst 
think  of  any  other  queries  in  the  solution  of 
I which  I can  give  thee  satisfaction  1 Do  you 


want  any  books  that  I can  procure  for  you  ? 
Old  Jimmy  Boyer  is  dead  at  last,  Trolloj>e 
has  got  his  living,  worth  KXM)/.  a-year  net. 
See,  thou  sluggard,  thou  heretic-sluggard, 
what  mightest  thou  not  have  arrived  at. 
Lay  thy  animosity  against  Jimmy  in  the 
grave.  Do  not  en/aii  it  on  thy  jKJslcrity. 

“ Charles  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

[U15  to  1817.] 

LETTEKfl  TO  WORMWORTH,  ROt'TUKY,  AXT)  KAXXIXO. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815 
^ that  I had  first  the  happiness  of  a personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lamb.  With  his 
scattered  essays  and  poems  I had  become 
; familiar  a few  weeks  before,  through  the 
I instnimentality  of  Mr.  Baron  Field,  now 
, Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar,  who  had  been  j 
brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Lamb  by 
; the  association  of  his  own  family  with 
! Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  surgeon,  and  by  his  own  participation  in 
f»he  “ Reflector.”  Living  then  in  chambers  in 
Inner  Temple-lane,  and  attending  those  of 
Mr.  Cliitty,  the  special  pleader,  which  wore 
on  the  next  sLaircase  to  Mr.  Lamb’s,  I had 
been  possessed  some  time  by  a desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  my 
gifle<l  neighl>our,  which  my  friend  was  able 
only  partially  to  gratify.  “John  Woodvil,” 
and  the  number  of  the  “Reflector”  enriche^l 
with  Lamb's  article,  he  indeed  lent  me,  but 
he  had  no  co]>y  of  “ Rosamund  Gray,”  which 
I was  most  anxious  to  read,  and  which,  after 
earnest  search  through  all  the  bookstaUs 
within  the  scope  of  my  walks,  I found,  ex- 
hibiting proper  marks  of  due  appreciation, 
in  the  store  of  a little  circulating  library 
near  Holbom.  There  was  something  in  this 
little  romance  so  entirely  new,  yet  breathing 
I the  air  of  old  acquaintance ; a sense  of 
beauty  so  delicate  and  so  intense  ; and  a 
I morality  so  benignant  and  so  profound,  that, 

I as  I read  it,  my  curiosity  to  see  its  author 
rose  almost  to  the  height  of  pain.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  year  brought 
me  that  gratification  ; I was  invite<l  to  meet 
Lamb  at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
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Evans,  a gentleman  holding  an  office  in  Lamb  insisted  on  my  sitting  with  him  while 
the  India  House,  who  then  lived  in  Wey- | he  smoked  “one  pipe” — for,  alas!  for  poor 
mouth-street,  and  who  was  a proprietor  of , human  nature — he  had  resumed  his  acquaint- 
the  “ Pamphleteer,”  to  which  I had  con- ! ance  with  his  “ fair  traitress.”  How  often 
tribute<l  some  idle  scribbliugs.  My  duties  , the  pii)e  and  the  glasses  were  replenished,  I 
at  the  office  did  not  allow  me  to  avail  myself,  will  not  undei-take  to  disclose ; but  I can 
of  this  invitation  to  dinner,  but  I went  up  at  | never  forget  the  conversation : though  the 
ten  o’clock,  through  a deep  snow,  palpably  i first,  it  was  more  solemn,  and  in  higher 
crjngealing  into  ice,  and  was  amply  repaid  mood,  than  any  I ever  after  hafl  with  LAmb 
when  1 reached  the  h<»pitable  abode  of  my  through  the  whole  of  our  friendship.  How  | 
friend.  There  was  Lamb,  preparing  to  de-  it  took  such  a turn  between  two  strangers, 
part,  but  he  staid  half  an  hour  in  kindness  one  of  them  a lad  of  not  quite  twenty,  I 
to  me,  and  then  accompanied  me  to  our  cannot  tell ; but  so  it  happened.  We  dia- 
common  home — the  Temple.  coursed  then  of  life  and  death,  and  our  anti- 

Methinks  I see  him  before  me  now,  as  be  cipation  of  a world  beyond  the  grave.  Lamb 
appeared  then,  and  as  he  continned,  with  spoke  of  these  awful  themes  with  the  simplest  ^ 
scarcely  any  perceptible  alteration  to  me,  piety,  but  expressed  his  own  fond  cleavings 
during  the  twenty  years  of  intimacy  which  to  life — ^to  all  well-known  accustomed  things 
followed,  and  were  closed  by  his  death.  A — and  a shivering  (not  shuddering)  sense  of 
light  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a that  which  is  to  come,  which  he  so  finely 
breath  would  overthrow  it,  cUd  in  clerk-like  indicated  in  his  “New  Year’s  Eve,”  years 
black,  was  surmounted  by  a head  of  form  afterwards.  It  was  two  o’clock  before  we 
and  expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet,  parted,  when  Lamb  gave  me  a hearty  invita- 
His  black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  ex-  tion  to  renew  ray  visit  at  pleasure  ; but  two  ^ 
ponded  forehead  ; his  eyes,  softly  brown,  or  three  months  elapsed  before  I saw  him  i 
tw'inkled  with  varying  expression,  though  again.  In  the  meantime,  a number  of  the  | 
the  prevalent  feeling  was  sod  ; and  the  nose  “ l^mphleteer  ” contained  an  “ Essay  on  the 
slightly  curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the  Chief  Living  Poets,”  among  whom  on  the 
nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of  the  fase  title  appeared  the  name  of  Lamb,  and  some 
regularly  oval,  completed  a head  which  was  page  or  two  were  expressly  devoted  to  his 
finely  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  gave  praises.  It  was  a ]>oor  tissue  of  tawrlr^* 
importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a diminutive  eulogies— a shallow  outpouring  of  young 
and  shaclowy  stem.  Who  shall  describe  bis  enthusiasm  in  fine  words,  which  it  mistakes 
countenance— catch  its  quivering  sweetness  for  thoughts  ; yet  it  gave  Lamb,  who  hml 
—and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words  ? There  are  hitherto  received  scarcely  civil  notice  from  i 
none,  alas  ! to  answer  the  vain  desire  of  reviewers,  great  pleasure  to  find  that  any  one  I 
friendship.  Deep  thought,  striving  with  recognised  him  as  having  a place  among  I 
humour;  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  poets.  The  next  time  I saw  him,  he  came 
cordial  mirth  ; and  a smile  of  painful  sweet-  almost  breathless  into  the  office,  and  pn> 
ness,  present  an  image  to  the  mind  it  can  as  posed  to  give  me  what  I should  have  chosen 
little  describe  as  lose.  His  personal  appear-  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  honours  and 
ance  and  manner  are  not  unfitly  characterised  delights  — an  introduction  to  Wordsworth,  i 
by  what  he  himself  says  in  one  of  his  letters  who  I learned,  with  a palpitating  heart,  waa 
to  Manning  of  Braliam — “ a compouud  of  the  actually  at  the  next  door.  I hurried  out 
Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel.”  He  with  my  kind  conductor,  and  a minute  after 
took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  to  the  Temple,  was  presented  by  Lamb  to  the  person  whom 
Lamb  stammering  out  fine  remarks  as  we  in  all  the  world  I venerated  most,  with  this 
walked;  and  when  we  reached  his  staircase,  preface Wordsworth,  give  me  leave  to 
he  detained  me  with  an  urgency  which  introduce  to  you  my  only  admirer.” 
would  not  bo  denied,  and  we  mounted  to  the 
top  story,  where  an  old  lotted  sen’ant,  called 

Becky,  was  reaily  to  receive  us.  We  w’ere  The  following  letter  was  afldressed  to 
soon  seated  beside  a cheerful  fire  ; hot  water  Wordsworth,  after  bis  return  to  Westmore- 
and  its  better  adjuncts  were  before  us  ; and  j land  from  this  visit : — j 
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TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

**  An{r.  9th,  1815.  I 

“ Dear  Wordsworth,  — Mary  and  I felt ' 
quite  queer  after  your  taking  leave  (you 
W.  W.)  of  us  in  St.  Giles’s.  We  wished  we 
had  seen  more  of  you,  but  felt  we  had  scarce 
been  sufficiently  acknowledging  for  the  share 
we  had  enjoyed  of  your  company.  We  felt  I 
as  if  we  had  been  not  enough  expreuive  of . 
our  pleasure.  But  our  manners  both  are  a | 
little  too  much  on  this  side  of  too-mnch-  I 
cordiality.  We  want  presence  of  mind  and 
presence  of  heart.  'VVTiat  wo  feel  comes  too  j 
late,  like  an  after-thought  impromptu.  But 
perhaps  you  observed  nothing  of  that  which 
we  have  been  painfully  conscious  of,  and  are 
every  day  in  our  intercourse  with  those  we 
stand  affected  to  through  all  the  degrees  of ' 
love.  Robinson  is  on  the  circuit.  Our  pane- 
gyrist  I thought  had  forgotten  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  youthful  admiration,  but  I was 
agreeably  removed  from  that  scruple  by  the 
laundress  knocking  at  my  door  this  morning,  | 
almost  before  I was  up,  with  a present  of  fruit  | 
from  my  young  friend,  &c.  There  is  some-  I 
thing  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  me  in  these  I 
prueiiU,  be  it  fruit,  or  fowl,  or  brawn,  or 
what  not.  Books  are  a legitimate  cause  of 
acceptance.  If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of 
friendship,  undoubtedly  they  are  the  most 
spiritual  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse. 
There  is  too  much  narrowness  of  thinking  in 
this  point.  The  punctilio  of  acceptance, 
methinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced.  I 
could  be  content  to  receive  money,  or  clothes, 
or  a joint  of  meat  from  a friend.  Why  should 
he  not  send  me  a diimer  as  well  as  a dessert  1 
I would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  through  all  creation.  Therefore  did  the 
basket  of  fruit  of  the  juvenile  Talfonrd  not 
displease  me  ; not  that  I have  any  thoughts 
of  bartering  or  reciprocating  these  things. 
To  send  him  anything  in  return,  would  be  to 
reriect  suspicion  of  mercenariness  upon  what 
I know  he  meant  a free-will  offering.  Let 
him  overcome  me  in  bounty.  In  this  strife 
a generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome.  You 
wish  me  some  of  your  leisure.  I have  a 
glimmering  aspect,  a chink-light  of  liberty 
before  me,  which  I pray  God  prove  not 
fidlaciouB.  My  remonstrances  have  stirred 
up  others  to  remonstrate,  and,  altogether, 
there  is  a plan  for  separating  certain  parts  of 


business  from  our  department ; which,  if  it 
take  place,  will  produce  me  more  time, e. 
my  evenings  free.  It  may  be  a means  of 
placing  me  in  a more  conspicuous  situation, 
which  will  knock  at  my  nerves  another  way, 
but  I wait  the  issue  in  submission.  If  I can 
but  begin  my  own  day  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I shall  think  myself  to  have  Eden 
days  of  peace  and  liberty  to  what  I have  had. 
As  you  say,  how  a man  can  fill  three  volumes 
op  with  an  essay  on  the  drama,  is  wonderful ; 
I am  sure  a very  few  sheets  would  hold  all  I 
had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

“Did  you  ever  read  ‘ Charon  on  Wisdom  J ’ 
or  ‘ Patrick’s  Pilgrim  1’  If  neither,  you  have 
two  great  pleasures  to  come.  I mean  some 
day  to  attack  Caryl  on  Job,  six  folios.  What 
any  man  can  write,  surely  I may  read.  If  I 
do  but  get  rid  of  auditing  warehousekeepers’ 
accounts  ami  get  no  worse-harassing  task  in 
the  place  of  it,  what  a lord  of  liberty  I shall  be  1 
I shall  dance,  and  skip,  and  make  mouths  at 
the  invisible  event,  and  pick  the  thorns  out 
of  my  pillow,  and  throw  ’em  at  rich  men’s 
night-caps,  and  talk  blank  verse,  hoity,  toity, 
and  sing — ‘ A clerk  I was  in  London  gay,’ 
‘ Ban,  bon,  Ca-Caliban,’  like  the  emancipated 
monster,  and  go  where  I like,  up  this  street 
or  down  that  alley.  Adieu,  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  my  luck. 

I “ Good  bye  to  you  all.  C.  Lamb.” 


The  following  letter  was  inclosed  in  the 
some  parcel  with  the  last. 


TO  MR.  SOUTOKy. 

“ Asit.  9tb,  ISIS. 

“ Dear  Southey, — Robinson  is  not  on  the 
circuit,  08  I erroneously  stated  in  a letter  to 
W.  W.,  which  travels  with  this,  but  is  gone 
to  Brusschi,  Ostend,  Ghent,  &c.  But  his 
friends,  the  Colliers,  whom  I consulted 
rcs])ecting  your  friend’s  fate,  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say,  that  Father  Pardo  had 
j effecteil  his  escape  (the  cunning  greasy  rogue), 
and  to  the  best  of  their  belief  is  at  present  in 
j Paria  To  my  thinking,  it  is  a small  matter 
I whether  there  be  one  fat  friar  more  or  less 
! in  the  world.  I have  rather  a taste  fur 
^ clerical  executions,  imbibed  from  early  recol- 
I lections  of  the  fate  of  the  excellent  Dodd.  I 
I hear  Bonaparte  has  sued  his  habeas  corpus. 
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and  the  twelve  judges  are  now  sitting  upon 
it  at  t)ie  KolU. 

“ Y'our  boute-fen  (bonfire)  must  be  excellent 
of  its  kind.  Poet  Settle  presided  at  the  last 
great  thing  of  the  kind  in  London,  when  the 
pope  was  burnt  in  form.  Do  you  provide 
any  verses  on  this  occasion  ? Your  fear  for 
Hartley’s  intellectuals  is  just  and  rational. 
Could  not  the  Cliaucellor  be  petitioned  to 
remove  him  ? His  lordship  took  Mr.  Betty 
from  under  the  paternal  wing.  1 think  at 
least  lie  should  go  through  a course  of 
matter-of-fact  with  some  sober  man  after 
the  mysteries.  Could  not  he  sj)end  a week 
at  Poole’s  before  he  goes  back  to  Oxfortl  ? 
Tobin  is  dead.  But  there  is  a man  in  my 
office,  a Mr.  H.,  who  proses  it  away  from 
morning  to  night,  and  never  gets  beyond 
corponil  and  material  verities.  He’d  get 
these  crack-brain  metaphysics  out  of  the 
young  gentleman’s  head  as  soon  as  any  one 
I know.  When  I can’t  sleep  o*  nights,  I 
imagine  a dialogue  with  Mr.  H.,  upon  any 
given  subject,  and  go  prosing  on  in  fancy 
with  him,  till  I either  laugh  or  fall  asleep. 
I have  literally  found  it  answer.  I am  going 
to  stand  gcnlfather ; 1 don’t  like  the  business ; 
I cannot  master  up  decorum  for  these  occa- 
j sions  ; I shall  certainly  disgrace  the  font.  I 
j was  at  Hazlitt’a  marriage,  and  had  like  to 
have  been  turned  out  several  times  during 
the  ceremony.  Any  thing  awful  makes  me 
laugh.  1 misbehaved  once  at  a funeral.  Yet 
I can  read  about  these  ceremonies  with  pious 
and  proper  feedings.  The  realities  of  life 
only  seem  the  mockeries.  I fear  I must  get 
cured  along  with  Hartley,  if  not  too  invete- 
rate. Don’t  you  think  Louis  the  Desirable 
is  in  a sort  of  quandary  ? 

“After  all,  Bonajuirte  is  a fine  fellow,  as 
my  barber  says,  and  I should  not  mind 
standing  Imreheaded  at  his  table  to  do  him 
service  in  his  fall.  Tliey  should  have  given 
him  Hampton  Court  or  Kensington,  with  a 
tether  extending  forty  miles  rouml  London. 
Qu.  Would  not  the  people  have  ejecte<l  the 
Brunswicks  some  day  in  his  favour  ? Well, 
wc  sluill  see.  C.  Lamb.” 


The  following  was  addressed  to  Southey  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  “ Roderick,”  the  most 
sustained  and  noble  of  his  poems. 


TO  MR.  SOUTH  KT. 

“May  6th,  UlS. 

“Dear  Southey, — I have  received  from 
Longman  a copy  of  * Roderick,*  with  the 
author’s  compliments,  for  which  I much 
thank  you.  I don't  know  where  I shall  put 
all  the  noble  presents  I have  lately  received 
in  that  way  ; the  ‘Excursion,*  Wordsworth’* 
two  last  vols.,  and  now  ‘ Roderick,’  liave  come 
pouring  in  upon  me  like  some  irruption  from 
Helicon.  The  story  of  tlie  brave  Maccaltee 
was  already,  you  may  be  sure,  familiar  to  me 
in  all  its  parts.  I have,  since  the  receipt  of 
your  present,  read  it  quite  through  again, 
and  with  no  diminished  pleasure.  I don’t 
know  w'hether  I ought  to  say  that  it  haa 
given  me  more  pleasure  tluin  any  of  your 
long  poems.  ‘Kehama*  is  doubtless  more 
powerful,  but  I don’t  feel  that  firm  footing 
in  it  that  I do  in  * Rotlerick ; * ray  imagination 
goes  sinking  and  floundering  iu  the  vast 
spaces  of  unopene<l-before  system-s  and  faiths; 
I am  put  out  of  the  pale  of  my  old  sympathies; 
my  moral  sense  is  almost  outragetl ; I can’t 
believe,  or,  with  horror  am  ma<le  to  believe, 
such  desperate  chances  against  omnipotences, 
such  disturbances  of  faith  to  the  centre ; the 
more  potent  the  more  painful  the  spell 
Jove,  and  his  brotherhood  of  gods,  tottering 
with  the  giant  assailings,  I can  bear,  for  the 
soul’s  hoi>es  are  not  struck  at  in  such  con- 
tests ; but  your  Oriental  almighties  are  too 
much  types  of  the  intangible  prototype  to  be 
meddle<l  with  without  shuddering.  One  never 
connects  what  are  called  the  attributes  with 
Jupiter.  I mention  only  what  diminishes  ray 
delight  at  the  wonder-work ings  of  ‘ Kehams,’ 
not  what  impeaches  its  power,  which  I con- 
fess with  trembling  ; but  ‘ Roderick  * is  a 
comfortable  poem.  It  reminds  nje  of  the 


‘Joan  of  Arc.’  It  is  maturer  ainl  better 
than  (haiy  though  not  l>ettcr  to  me  now  than 
that  was  then.  It  suits  me  better  than  Manioc. 
I am  at  home  in  Spain  and  Christendom.  I 
have  a timid  imagination,  I am  afraid.  I do 
not  willingly  admit  of  strange  beliefs,  or  out- 
of-the-way  creeds  or  places.  I never  read 
books  of  travels,  at  least  not  farther  than 
Paris,  or  Rome.  I can  just  endure  Moors, 
because  of  their  connection  as  foes  with 
Christians;  but  Abyssinians,  Ethiope,  Esqui- 
maux, Dervises,  aud  all  that  tribe,  I hate. 
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T l)elieve  I fear  them  in  some  manner.  A 
Mahometan  turban  on  the  stage,  though 
enveloping  some  well  known  face  (Mr.  Cook 
or  Mr.  Maddox,  whom  I see  another  day 
good  Christian  and  English  waiters,  inn- 
keepers, &c.),  does  not  give  me  pleasure 
I unalloyed.  I am  a Christian,  Englishman, 
j Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me  when  I 
I come  to  put  off  these  snug  relations,  and  to 
\ get  abroad  into  the  world  to  come ! I 
shall  be  like  the  crow  on  the  sand,  as  Words- 
worth has  it ; but  I won’t  think  on  it ; no 
need  I hope  yet. 

“ The  parts  I have  been  most  pleased  with, 
both  on  first  and  second  readings,  perhaps, 
are  Florinda’s  palliation  of  Boderick’s  crime, 
confessed  to  him  in  his  disguise— the  retreat 
of  the  Palayos  family  first  discovered, — his 
being  made  king — ‘ For  acclamation  one  form 
must  serve,  more  solemn  for  the  breach  of  old 
observances'  Roderick’s  vow  is  extremely 
fine,  and  his  blessing  on  the  vow  of  Alpbonso : 

* To'wanU  the  troop  be  spread  bis  arms, 

As  if  the  expand^  soul  dUfused  itself. 

And  carried  to  all  spirits  tcUh  tke  aei 
lU  affluent  inspiration.* 

I “ It  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  feeling  of 
I these  laat  lines  might  have  been  suggested  to 
you  by  the  Cartoon  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
Certain  it  is  that  a better  motto  or  guide  to 
that  famous  attitude  can  no  where  be  found. 
I shall  adopt  it  as  explanatory  of  that  violent, 
but  dignified  motion.  I must  read  again 
Landor’s  * Julian.*  I have  not  read  it  some 
time.  I think  he  must  have  failed  in  Roderick, 
for  I remember  nothing  of  him,  nor  of  any 
distinct  character  as  a character— only  fine 
sounding  passages.  I remember  thinking 
also  he  had  chosen  a point  of  time  after  the 
event,  as  it  were,  for  Roderick  survives  to 
no  use  ; but  my  memory  is  weak,  and  I will 
not  wrong  a fine  poem  by  trusting  to  it.  The 
notes  to  your  poem  I have  not  read  again  ; 
but  it  will  be  a take-downable  book  on  my 
shelf,  and  they  will  serve  sometimes  at  break- 
fast, or  times  too  light  for  the  text  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Though  some  of  *em,  one  of  the 
I serpent  penance,  is  serious  enough,  now  I 
tliink  on*t.  Of  Coleridge  I hear  nothing, 

I nor  of  the  Morgans.  1 hope  to  have  him  like 
I a re-appearing  star,  standing  up  before  me 
some  time  when  least  expected  in  London,  as 
j has  been  the  case  whylear. 
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I am  doing  nothing  (as  the  phrase  is) 
but  rea«Ung  presents,  ami  walk  away  what 
of  the  day-hours  I can  get  from  liard  occu- 
pation. Pray  accept  once  more  my  hearty 
thanks,  and  expression  of  pleasure  for  your 
remembrance  of  me.  My  sister  desires  her 
kind  respects  to  Mrs.  S.  and  to  all  at  Keswick . 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 

**  The  next  present  I look  for  is  the  ‘ White 
Doe.*  Have  you  seen  Mat.  Betham’a  ‘ Lay 
of  Marie  ?'  I think  it  very  delicately  pretty 
as  to  sentiment,  &c.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter, 
addressed  shortly  afterwards, 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

Since  I saw  you  I have  had  a treat  in 
the  reading  way,  which  comes  not  every  day ; 
the  Latin  poems  of  Vincent  Bourne,  which 
were  quite  new  to  me.  What  a heart  that 
man  had,  all  laid  out  upon  town  scenes,  a 
proper  counterpart  to  tome  peopU*i  extrava- 
gances.— Why  I mention  him  is,  that  your 
‘ Power  of  usic  * reminded  mo  of  his  poem 
of  the  ballad-singer  in  the  Seven  Dials.  Do 
you  remember  his  epigram  on  the  old  woman 
who  taught  Newton  the  A,  B,  C,  which,  after 
all,  he  says,  he  hesitates  not  to  call  Newton's 
Principia  f 

“ I was  lately  fatiguing  myself  with  going 
over  a volume  of  fine  words  by  — , excel- 
lent wonls ; and  if  the  heart  could  live  by 
wonls  alone,  it  could  desire  no  belter  regale  ; 
but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of  matter  ! I 
don't  stick  at  the  ma<lness  of  it,  for  tliat  is 
only  a consequence  of  shutting  his  eyes, 
ami  thinking  he  is  in  the  age  of  the  old 
Elizabeth  poets.  Prom  thence  I turned  to 
V.  Bourne;  what  a sweet,  unpretending, 
pretty-manner’d,  creature  ! sucking 

from  every  flower,  making  a flower  of  every-  j 
thing.  His  diction  all  Latin,  and  his  thoughts 
all  English.  Bless  him  ! Latin  wasn't  goo<l 
enough  for  him.  Why  wasn't  he  content  1 
with  the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior 
wrote  in  ?” 

The  associations  of  Christma.s  increased 
the  fervour  of  Lamb's  wishes  for  Manning's 
return,  which  he  now  really  hoped  for.  On 
Cbristmas-day  he  addressed  a letter  to  him 
at  Canton,  and  the  next  day  another  to  meet 
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him  half-way  home,  at  St.  Helena,  &c. 
There  seems  the  distance  of  half  a globe 
between  these  letters.  The  first,  in  which 
lAinb  pictures  their  dearest  common  friends 
as  in  a melanclioly  future,  and  makes  it 
present— lying-like  dismal  truths — yet  with 
a relieving  consciousness  of  a power  to  dispel 
' the  sad  enchantments  he  has  woven,  has 
perhaps  moi*e  of  what  was  peculiar  in  Lamb^s 
cast  of  thought,  than  anything  of  the  same 
length  which  he  has  left  us. 

TO  MB.  MA>TilNO. 

I « Dec.  25th,  1815. 

“ Dear  old  friend  and  absentee, — Tliis  is 
Cliristraas-day  1815  with  us ; what  it  may 
be  with  you  I don't  know,  the  12th  of  June 
next  year  perhaps  ; and  if  it  should  be  the 
I consecrated  season  with  you,  I don't  see  how 
I you  can  keep  it.  You  have  no  turkeys  ; you 
' would  not  desecrate  the  festival  by  offering 
I up  a withered  Chinese  bantam,  instead  of 
the  savoury  grand  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that 
I smokes  all  around  my  nostrils  at  this  moment, ' 
I from  a thousand  6rc-sides.  Then  what 
I puddings  have  you  ? Where  will  you  get 
j holly  to  stick  in  your  churches,  or  churches 
' to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves  (that  must  be  ! 
the  substitute)  in  ? What  memorials  you 
can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I see  not.  A 
chopped  missionary  or  two  may  keep  up  the 
! thin  idea  of  Lent  and  the  wilderness  ; but 
! what  standing  evidence  have  you  of  the 
I Nativity  ! — 'tis  our  rosy-cheeked,  homestalled  | 
I divines,  whose  faces  shine  to  the  tune  of 
I unto  us  a child  was  bom  ; faces  fragrant 
with  the  mince-pies  of  half  a century,  that 
alone  can  authenticate  the  cheerful  mystery 
— I feel,  I feel  my  bowels  refreshed  with 
the  holy  tide — my  zeal  is  great  against  the 
unedified  heathen.  Down  with  the  Pagodas 
—down  with  the  idols — Ching-chong-fo— 
and  his  foolish  priesthood  ! Come  out  of 
Babylon,  0 my  friend  ! for  her  time  is  come, 
and  th^  child  that  is  native,  and  the  Proselyte 
of  her  gates,  shall  kindle  and  smoke  together ! 

I And  in  sober  sense  what  makes  you  so  long 
I from  among  us,  Manning  ? You  must  not 
I expect  to  see  the  same  England  again  which 
you  left. 

“ Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns 
trodden  into  dust,  the  face  of  the  western 
world  quite  changed : your  friends  have  all 
I got  old — those  you  left  blooming — myself 


(who  am  one  of  the  few  that  remember  you) 
those  golden  h^rs  which  you  recollect  my  ' 
taking  a pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grey.  | 
Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many  yean 
— she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  silk  gown 
you  sent  her.  Hickman,  that  you  remember 
active  and  strong,  now  walks  out  supported 
by  a servant-maid  and  a stick.  Martiu 
Burney  is  a very  old  man.  The  other  day 
an  aged  woman  knocked  at  my  door,  and 
pretended  to  my  acquaintance  ; it  was  long 
before  1 had  the  most  distant  cognition  of 
her ; but  at  last  together  we  made  her  out 
to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Topham, 
formerly  Mrs.  Morton,  who  liad  been  Mn. 
Heynolds,  formerly  Mrs.  Kenney,  whose  first 
husband  was  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer 
of  the  last  century.  St.  Paul's  church  is  s 
heap  of  ruins  ; the  Monument  isn't  half  so 
high  as  you  knew  it,  divers  parts  being 
successively  taken  down  which  the  ravages 
of  time  bad  rendered  dangerous  ; the  hone 
at  Charing  Cross  is  gone,  no  one  knows 
whither, — and  all  this  has  taken  place  while 
you  have  been  settling  whether  Ho-hing-tong 
should  be  spelt  with  a — , or  a — . For  j 
aught  I see  you  had  almost  as  well  remain 
where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a Struld- 
brug  into  a world  where  few  were  bora 
when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and 
there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your 
face  ’f  all  your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date, 
your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected  with 
fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your 
way  of  mathematics  has  already  given  way 
to  a new  method,  which  after  all  is  1 believe  | 
the  old  doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new-vamped 
up  with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative 
quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler. 

“ Poor  Godwfin  ! I was  passing  his  tomb 
the  other  day  in  Cripplegate  churchyard. 
There  are  some  verses  upon  it  written  by 

Miss , which  if  I thought  good  enough  I 

would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
would  have  hailed  your  return,  not  with 
boisterous  shouts  and  clamours,  but  with  the 
complacent  gratulations  of  a philosopher 
anxious  to  promote  knowledge  as  leading  to 
happiness — but  his  systems  and  his  theories 
arc  ten  feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould. 
Coleridge  is  just  dead,  having  lived  just  long 
enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  j 
who  paid  the  debt  to  nature  but  a week  or 
two  before — poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before 
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he  died,  he  wrote  to  a bookseller  proposing 
an  epic  poem  on  the  ‘Wanderings  of  Cain,’ 
in  twenty-four  hooks.  It  is  said  he  has 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand 
treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divi- 
nity, but  few  of  them  in  a state  of  comple- 
tion. They  are  now  destined,  perhaps,  to 
wrap  up  spices.  You  see  what  mutations  the 
busy  hand  of  Time  has  produced,  while  you 
have  consumed  in  foolish  voluntary  exile  that 
time  which  might  have  gladdened  your 
friends — benefited  your  country  ; but  re- 
proaches are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched 
reliques,  my  friend,  as  fast  as  yon  can,  and 
come  to  your  old  home.  I will  rub  my  eyes 
and  try  to  recognise  you.  We  will  shake 
withered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old 
things— of  St.  Mary’s  church  and  the  barber's 
opposite,  where  the  young  students  in 
mathematics  used  to  assemble.  Poor  Crips, 
that  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a fruiterer’s 
shop  in  Trumpington -street,  and  for  aught  I 
know  resides  there  still,  for  I saw  the  name 
up  in  the  last  journey  I took  there  with  my 
sister  just  before  she  died.  I suppose  you 
heard  that  I had  left  the  India  House,  and 
gone  into  the  Fishmongers’  Almshouses  over 
the  bridge.  I have  a little  cabin  there, 
small  and  homely,  but  you  shall  be  welcome 
to  it  Yon  like  oysters,  and  to  open  them 
yourself ; I’ll  get  you  some  if  you  come  in 
oyster  time.  Marshall,  Godwin’s  old  friend, 
is  still  alive,  and  talks  of  the  faces  you  used  i 
to  make. 

“ Come  as  soon  as  you  can.  C.  Lamb.” 

Here  is  the  next  day’s  reverse  of  the  i 
picture. 

TO  HR.  HAKNtXO. 

“Dm.  2Sth,  1813. 

“Dear Manning, — Following  your  brother’s 
example,  I have  just  venture<l  one  letter  to 
Canton,  and  am  now  hazarding  another  (not 
exactly  a duplicate)  to  St.  Helena.  The  first ! 


was  full  of  nnprobable  romantic  fictions,  | 
fitting  the  remoteness  of  the  mission  it  goes 
upon ; in  the  present  I mean  to  confine  * 


myself  nearer  to  truth  as  you  come  nearer 
home.  A correspondence  with  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  necessarily  involves 
in  it  some  heat  of  fancy,  it  sets  the  brain 
agoing,  but  I can  think  on  the  half-way 
house  tranquilly.  Your  friends  then  are  not 
all  dead  or  grown  forgetful  of  you  through 


old  age,  as  that  lying  letter  asserted,  antici- 
pating rather  what  must  hap]>en  if  you  kept 
tarrying  on  for  ever  on  the  skirts  of  creation, 
as  there  seemed  a danger  of  your  doing — but 
they  are  all  tolerably  well  and  in  full  and 
perfect  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by 

Manning’s  coming  home  again.  Mrs. 

never  lets  her  tongue  run  riot  more  than  in 
remembrances  of  you.  Fanny  exjiends  her- 
self in  phrases  that  can  only  be  justified  by 
her  romantic  nature.  bL-iry  reserves  a por- 
tion of  your  silk,  not  to  be  buried  in  (as  the 
false  nuncio  asserts),  but  to  make  up  spick 
and  span  into  a bran-new  gown  to  wear  when 
you  come.  I am  the  same  as  when  you 
knew  me,  almost  to  a surfeiting  identity. 
This  very  night  I am  going  to  leave  off 
tobacco!  Surely  there  must  be  some  other 
world  in  which  this  unconquerable  purjmae 
shall  be  realised.  Tlie  soul  hath  not  her 
generous  aspirings  implanted  in  her  in  vain. 
One  that  you  knew,  and  I think  the  only  one 
of  those  friends  we  knew  much  of  in  common, 
has  died  in  earnest.  Poor  Priscilla ! Her 
brother  Bobert  is  also  dead,  and  several  of 
the  grown  up  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the 
compass  of  a very  few  years.  Death  has  not 
otherwise  meddled  much  in  families  that  I 
know.  Not  but  ho  has  his  horrid  eye  upon 
ns,  and  is  whetting  his  infernal  feathered 
dart  every  instant,  as  you  see  him  truly 
pictured  in  that  impressive  moral  picture, 
‘The  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death.’  I 
have  in  trust  to  put  in  the  post  four  letters 
from  Dias,  and  one  from  Lynn,  to  St.  Helena, 
which  I hope  will  accompany  this  safe,  and 
one  from  Lynn,  and  the  one  before  spoken  of 
from  me,  to  Canton.  But  we  all  hope  that 
these  letters  may  be  waste  paper.  I don’t 
know  why  I have  forborne  writing  so  long. 
But  it  is  such  a forlorn  hope  to  send  a scrap 
of  paper  straggling  over  wide  oceans.  And 
yet  I know  when  you  come  home,  1 shall 
have  you  sitting  before  me  at  our  fire-side  just 
as  if  yon  had  never  been  away.  In  such  an 
instant  does  the  return  of  a person  dissipate 
all  the  weight  of  imaginary  perplexity  frnm 
distance  of  time  and  space ! I’ll  promise 
yon  good  03rsters.  Cory  is  dead  that  kept 
the  shop  opposite  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  the 
tougher  materials  of  the  shop  survive  the 
perishing  frame  of  its  keeper.  Oysters  con- 
tinue to  flourish  there  under  as  good  auspicea 
Poor  Cory  ! But  if  you  will  absent  yourself 
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twenty  years  together,  you  must  not  expect 
numerically  the  aanie  population  to  congratu- 
I late  your  return  which  wetted  the  sea- 
beach  with  their  tears  when  you  went  away. 
Have  you  recovered  the  breathless  stone- 
staring  astonishment  into  which  you  must 
have  been  thrown  upon  learning  at  landing 
that  an  Emj)eror  of  France  was  living  in 
St.  Helena  ? What  an  event  in  the  solitude 
of  the  seas ! like  finding  a fish's  bone  at  the 
top  of  Plinlimmon ; but  these  things  are 
nothing  in  our  western  world.  Novelties 
cease  to  affect.  Come  and  try  what  your 
presence  can. 

“ God  bless  you. — Your  old  friend, 

“C.  Lamb.” 

The  years  which  Ijamb  passed  in  his 
chambers  in  Inner  Temple  Lane  were,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was 
considerably  augmented,  his  fame  as  an 
author  was  rapidly  extending;  he  resided 
near  the  spot  which  he  best  loved  ; and  was 
surrounded  by  a motley  group  of  attache<l 
friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  parts, 
and  all  strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  bis 
sister.  Here  the  glory  of  his  Weclnesday 
nights  shone  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre.  If 
you  did  not  meet  there  the  favourites  of 
fortune ; authors  whose  works  bore  the 
highest  price  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  who 
glittered  in  the  circles  of  fashion  ; you  might 
6nd  those  who  had  thought  most  deeply  ; 
i felt  most  keenly  ; and  were  destined  to  pro- 
' (luce  the  mewt  lasting  influences  on  the  lite- 
rature and  manners  of  the  age.  There 
Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierce  pas- 
sion at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of 
his  idol  Napoleon,  at  other  times  bashfully  : 
enunciated  the  finest  criticism  on  art ; or 
dwelt  with  genial  iteration  on  a passage  in 
Chaucer;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  ex- 
patiated on  some  new  instance  of  energy  in 
Kean,  or  reluctantly  conceded  a greatness  to 
Kemble  ; or  detected  some  popular  fallacy 
with  the  fairest  and  the  subtlest  reasoning. 
There  G(xlwin,  as  he  played  his  quiet  rubber, 
or  l>enignantly  joined  in  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  sat  an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder  to 
the  stranger,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
shocked  or  charmed  with  his  high  8j>ecula- 
tioD,  and  at  another  awc-sti’uck  by  the  force 
and  graphic  power  of  his  novels.  There 
f-oleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely,  took  his 


seat ; and  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices 
j was  still ; critics,  philosophers,  and  poets, 
wore  contented  to  listen ; and  toil-worn 
lawyers,  clerks  from  the  India  House,  and 
1 members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  grew  ro- 
mantic while  he  spoke.  Lamb  used  to  say  ! 
that  he  was  inferior  then  to  what  he  had  | 
been  in  his  youth  ; but  I can  scarcely  believe  j 
it ; at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  early  i 
writing  which  gives  any  idea  of  the  richness 
of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  mooda  Although  he 
looked  much  older  than  he  was,  his  hair  | 
being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  | 
to  corpulency,  there  was  about  him  no  trace 
of  bodily  sickness  or  mental  decay,  but  rather 
ail  air  of  voluptuous  repose.  His  benignity 
of  manner  placed  his  auditors  entirely  at 
I their  ease  ; and  inclined  them  to  listen  dc- 
, lighted  to  the  sweet,  low  tone  in  which  he  j 
began  to  discourse  on  some  high  theme.  | 
^Vhether  he  had  won  for  his  greedy  listener  | 
only  some  raw  lad,  or  charmed  a circle  of 
beauty,  rank,  and  wit,  who  hung  breathless 
on  his  words,  he  talked  with  equal  eloquence  ; 
for  his  subject,  not  his  audience,  ln.<(pired  i 
him.  At  first  his  tones  were  conversational ; ’ 
he  seemed  to  dally  with  the  shadows  of  the  I 
subject  and  with  fantastic  images  which  bor-  . 
dered  it ; but  gradually  the  thought  grew  ' 
deeper,  and  the  voice  deepened  with  llie  ‘ 
thought ; the  stream  gathering  strength,  | 
seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  which 
opposed  its  progress,  and  blended  them  with 
its  current ; and  stretching  away  among  ^ 
regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colours,  was  lost 
ut  airy  distance  in  the  horizon  of  fancy.  His 
hearers  were  unable  to  grasp  his  theories, 
which  were  indeed  too  vast  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  longest  conversation ; but  they  per- 
ceived noble  images,  generous  suggestions, 
affecting  pictures  of  virtue,  which  enriched  ; 
tlieir  minds  and  nurtured  their  best  affec- 
tions. Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to 
recite  portions  of  “ Christabel,”  then  en- 
shrined in  manuscript  from  eyes  profane, 
and  gave  a bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard 
lines.  But  more  |>eculiar  in  its  beauty  than  j 
tliis,  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.  Aa  * 
he  repeated  the  passage — ' 

A datuflcl  with  « dulcimer  ^ 

In  B vision  onc?«  I baw  : 

It  wan  an  Ahyulnian  maid,  j 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Hiuging  of  Mont  Abora ! ' 
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his  voice  seemed  to  mount,  and  melt  into  air, 
as  the  images  grew  more  visionarj’,  and  the 
suggested  associations  more  remote.  He 
usually  met  opposition  by  conceding  the  point 
to  the  objector,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
high  argument  as  if  it  had  never  l>een  raised  : 
thus  satisf^dug  his  antagonist,  himself,  and 
all  who  heard  him  ; none  of  whom  de- 
sired to  hear  his  discourse  frittered  into 
points,  or  displaced  by  the  near  encounter 
even  of  the  most  brilliant  wits.  The  first 
time  I met  him,  which  was  on  one  of  those 
Wednesday  evenings,  we  quitted  the  party ; 
together  between  one  and  two  in  the  morn- 
ing ; Coleridge  took  my  arm  and  leil  me 
nothing  loath,  at  a very  gentle  pace,  to  his 
lodgings,  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house, 
pouring  into  my  ear  the  whole  way  an 
argument  by  which  he  sought  to  reconcile 
the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Free-will, 


! quisite  illustration ; but  finding  no  end, 
except  with  the  termination  of  that  (to  me) 
enchanted  walk.  He  was  only  then  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Truth,  into  which 
his  genius  darted  its  quivering  and  uncertain 
rays,  but  which  he  promised  shortly  to  light 
up  with  unbroken  lustre.  “ I understood  a 
beauty  in  the  words,  but  not  the  words  ; ” 

“ And  when  the  «trcam  of  Knud. 

^’bkh  overflowed  the  aonl,  had  paseed  awaj, 

A conaciooaneM  nurrived  that  it  had  left, 

Deposited  upon  the  eilent  ahore 
Of  memory,  imaire*  and  gentle  thoughta. 

Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  bo  deatrored.** 

Men  of  “ great  mark  and  likelihood  ** — 
attended  those  delightful  suppers,  where  the 
utmost  freedom  prevailed — including  politi- 
cians of  every  grade,  from  Godwin  up  to  the 
editor  of  the  “ New  Times.” 
j Hazlitt  has  alluded  con  amort  to  these 
j meetings  in  his  Essay  On  the  Conversation 
of  Authors,”  and  has  reported  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discussions  which  graced 
j them  in  his  Essay  “On  Persons  one  would 
wish  to  have  seen,”  published  by  his  son, 
in  the  two  volumes  of  his  remains,  W’hich 
with  so  affectionate  a care  he  has  given  to  the 
world.  In  this  was  a fine  touch  of  Lamb's 
pious  feeling,  breaking  through  his  fancies 
and  his  humours,  which  Hazlitt  has  recorded, 
but  which  cannot  be  duly  appreciated, 
except  by  those  who  can  recall  to  memory 
the  suffused  eye  and  quiveriog  lip  with  which 


; he  stammered  out  a reference  to  the  name 
which  he  would  not  utter.  “ There  is  only 
one  other  person  I can  ever  think  of  after 
this,”  said  he.  “ If  Shakspeare  was  to  come 
into  the  room,  we  should  all  rise  to  meet 
him  ; but  if  That  Person  were  to  come  into 
it,  we  should  all  fall  dowm  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment.” 

Among  the  frequent  guests  in  Inner-Temple  J 
Lane  was  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  director  of  the 
music  at  the  Italian  Opera.  To  him  Lamb  I 
addressed  the  following  rhymed  epistle  on 
17th  May,  1817. 

TO  WILLIAM  AYRTON,  tUSQ. 

Mjr  dear  friend. 

Before  I end,  I 

Have  jti\x  anjr  | 

More  ordera  for  Don  Giovanni, 

To  I 

IlicD  that  doth  live 
Tour  faithful  Zanjrt 

Without  raillery, 

I mean  Gallery 
Onca : 

For  I am  a pernon  that  ibuna 
All  oHtentation, 

And  being  at  the  top  of  the  faahion; 

And  aeldom  go  to  operaa 

But  ta  forma  ^wperw  / ^ 

I go  to  the  play  ! 

In  a very  economical  sort  of  a way. 

Rather  to  see 
Than  be  iceo  ; 

Though  I'm  no  ill  sight 
Neither, 

By  candle-light 
And  in  some  kinds  of  weather. 

You  might  pit  me 
For  height 
Against  Kean  ; 

But  in  a grand  tragic  scene 
I’m  nothing: 

It  would  create  a kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 

There’d  be  many  a damn  let 
Fly 

At  my  presumption. 

If  I should  try, 

Being  a fellow  of  no  gumption. 

By  the  way,  tcU  me  candidly  how  you  relish 
This,  which  they  call 
The  lapidary  style  t 
Opinions  vary. 

The  late  Mr.  Hellish 
Could  never  abide  it ; 

He  thought  it  rile. 

And  coxcombical. 

My  Mend  the  poet  laureat, 

W’bo  is  a great  lawyer  at 
Anything  comical, 

Waa  the  first  who  tried  it; 

But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it ; 

But  it  signifies  very  little  what  Mellish  said. 

Because  he  is  dead. 
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For  vbo  CAD  confute 
A bod;  that's  mute  f 
Or  who  would  flffbt 
With  a senaelcM  sprite? 

Or  think  of  trouhlinff 
An  Impenetrable  old  froblin. 

That's  dead  and  ^ne. 

And  stiff  as  stone. 

To  conrince  him  with  arrumenta  pro  and  oon, 

As  if  some  lire  logician, 

Bred  up  at  Merton, 

Or  Mr.  Hazlitt,  the  mctaphjAician, — 
lie;,  Mr.  A>Tton  1 
With  all  ;our  rare  tone.* 

For  tell  roe  bow  should  an  apporitiun 
List  to  your  call, 

Thoufrb  3rou  talk'd  for  erer, 

Erer  so  clerer : 

>^'hen  bis  ear  itself, 

B;  which  he  must  bear,  or  not  hear  at  all. 

It  laid  on  the  shelf  ? 

Or  put  the  case 
(For  more  ^race), 

It  were  a female  spectre— > 

How  could  you  expect  her 
To  take  much  irust 
In  long  speeches. 

With  her  tongue  as  dr;  as  dust. 

In  a sandy  place, 

WTiere  no  peaches. 

Nor  lemons,  nor  limes,  nor  oranges  bang, 

To  drop  on  the  drought  of  an  arid  harangue, 

Or  quench. 

With  their  sweet  drench. 

The  fiery  pangs  which  the  worms  inflict. 

With  their  endleiw  nibblinga, 

Like  quibbUngs, 

Which  the  corpse  may  dislike,  but  can  ne’er  contradict — 
Hey,  Mr.  Ayrton  t 
With  all  your  rare  tone. 

I am, 

C.  LAMB. 

One  of  Lamb's  most  intimate  friends  and 
warmest  admirers,  Barron  Field,  disappeared 
from  the  circle  on  being  appointed  to  a 
judicial  situation  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  following  letter  to  him,  I^mb  renewed 
the  feeling  with  which  he  had  addressed 
Manning  at  the  distance  of  a hemisphere. 

TO  MR.  FIELD. 

“Aug.  SIst,  I8li. 

“ My  dear  Barron, — The  bearer  of  this 
letter  so  far  across  tlie  seas  is  Mr. 
I^awTey,  wiio  comes  out  to  you  as  a mis- 
sionary, and  wliom  I have  been  strongly 
importune<i  to  recommend  to  you  as  a most 
worthy  creature  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  a verj’  old, 
honest  friend  of  mine;  of  whom,  if  my 

* From  this  it  mxy  at  first  appear,  that  the  author 
meant  to  aacribe  vocal  talents  to  hia  friend,  the  Director 
of  the  Italian  Opera ; but  it  U merely  a “ line  for 
rhyme."  For,  though  the  public  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  for  many  fine  foreign  aingers,  we  believe  that  he 
never  claimed  to  be  hiroaelf  a singer. 


memory  does  not  deceive  me,  you  hare  had 
I some  knowledge  heretofore  as  editor  of  * The 
Statesman,'  a man  of  talent,  and  patriotic. 

If  you  can  show  him  any  facilities  in  his  | 
arduous  undertaking,  you  will  oblige  us  I 
much.  Well,  and  how  does  the  land  of  | 
j thieves  use  you  ? and  how  do  you  pass  your  j 
time,  in  your  extra-judicial  inteiwals  l Going  ■ 
about  the  streets  with  a lantern,  like  t 
Diogenes,  looking  for  an  honest  man  1 You  i 
may  look  long  enough,  I fancy.  Do  give  me 
some  notion  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabit-  • 
ants  where  you  are.  They  don't  thieve  all 
day  long  do  they?  No  human  property 
could  stand  such  continuous  battery.  And  ; 
what  do  they  do  when  they  an't  stealing  ? ' 

**  Have  you  got  a theatre  ? What  pieces 
are  performed  ? Shakspeare's,  I suppose  ; ' 
not  so  much  for  the  poetry,  as  for  his  having  | 
once  been  in  danger  of  leaving  his  country 
on  account  of  certain  * small  deer.' 

^ Have  you  poets  among  you  ? Cursed  . 
plagiarists,  I fancy,  if  you  have  any.  I ' 
would  not  trust  an  idea,  or  a pocket-handker-  j 
chief  of  mine,  among  'em.  You  are  almost  j 
competent  to  answer  Lord  Bacon's  problem, 
whether  a nation  of  atheists  can  subsist 
together.  You  are  practically  in  one  : j 

* So  thievish  'tin,  that  )he  eighth  commandment  Itaelf  j 

Scarce  acemeth  there  to  be.'  j 

Our  old  honest  world  goes  on  with  little 
|)erceptible  variation.  Of  course  you  have  1 
beard  of  poor  Mitchell’s  death,  and  that  j 
G.  Dyer  is  one  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  residuaries.  I 
I am  afraid  he  has  not  touched  much  of  the  I 
residue  yet.  He  is  positively  as  lean  os  ' 
Cassius.  Barnes  is  going  to  Demerara,  or 
liaequibo,  I am  not  quite  certiiin  which. 

A is  turned  actor.  He  came  out  in 

geuteel  comedy  at  Clieltenham  this  season,  ^ 
and  has  hopes  of  a London  engagement. 

“ For  my  own  histoiy,  I am  just  in  the 
same  spot,  doing  the  same  thing,  (videlicet, 
little  or  nothing,)  as  when  you  left  me  ; only  ^ 
I have  positive  hopes  that  I shall  be  able  to 
conquer  that  inveterate  habit  of  smoking 
which  you  may  reraemlier  I indulged  in.  1 
think  of  making  a beginning  this  evening, 
viz.,  Sunday,  31st  Aug.,  1817,  not  Wednesday, 
2nd  Feb.,  1818,  as  it  will  be  perhaps  when  you  i 
read  this  for  the  first  time.  There  is  the 
difficulty  of  writing  from  one  end  of  the  j 
globe  (hemispheres  I call  ’em)  to  another  ! 
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Why,  half  the  truths  I have  sent  yon  in  this 
letter  will  become  lies  before  they  reach  you, 
and  some  of  the  lies  (which  I have  mixed 
for  variety’s  sake,  and  to  exercise  your 
judgment  in  the  finding  of  them  out)  may 
be  turned  into  sad  realities  before  yon  shall 
be  called  upon  to  detect  them.  Such  are  the 
defects  of  going  by  different  chronologies. 
Your  now  is  not  my  now  ; and  again,  your 
then  is  not  my  then  ; but  my  now  may  be 
your  then,  and  vice  versa.  Whose  head  is 
competent  to  these  things  1 

“How  does  Mrs.  Field  get  on  in  her 
geography  7 Does  she  know  where  she  is  by 
this  time?  I am  not  sure  sometimes  you 
are  not  in  another  planet ; but  then  I don’t 
like  to  ask  Capt.  Burney,  or  any  of  those 
that  know  anything  about  it,  for  fear  of 
exposing  my  ignorance. 

“ Our  kindest  remembrances,  however,  to 
Mrs.  F.,  if  she  will  accept  of  reminiscences 
from  another  planet,  or  at  least  another 
hemisphere.  C.  L.” 

Lamb’s  intention  of  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  the  Middle  Temple  was  not  to  he 
realised.  The  inconveniences  of  being  in 
chambers  began  to  be  felt  as  he  and 
his  sister  grew  older,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  they  removed  to  lodgings  in 
Bussell-street,  Covent  Garden,  the  comer 
house,  delightfully  situated  between  the  two 
great  theatres.  In  November,  1817,  Miss 
Lamb  annoimced  the  removal  to  Miss  Words- 
worth in  a letter,  to  which  Isunb  added  the 
following : — 

TO  mss  WORDSWORTH. 

"Not.  Jlrt,  1817. 

“ Dear  Mias  Wordsworth, — Here  we  are, 
transplanted  from  our  native  soil.  I thought 
we  never  could  have  hcen  tom  up  from  the 
Temple.  Indeed  it  was  an  ugly  wrench,  but 
like  a tooth,  now  ’tis  out,  and  I am  easy. 
W'e  never  con  strike  root  so  deep  in  any  other 
ground.  This,  where  we  are,  is  a light  bit  of 
gardener’s  mould,  and  if  they  take  us  up 
from  it,  it  will  cost  no  blood  and  groans, 
like  man-drakes  pulled  up.  We  are  in  the 
individual  spot  I like  best,  in  all  this  great 
city.  The  theatres,  with  all  their  noises. 
Covent  Garden,  dearer  to  me  than  any 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  where  we  are  morally 
sure  of  the  earliest  peas  and  ’sparagua 


Bow-street,  where  the  thieves  are  examined,  | 
within  a few  yards  of  us.  Mary  had  not 
been  here  four-and-twenty  hours  before  she  i 
saw  a thief.  She  sits  at  the  window  working  ; 
and  casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees 
a concourse  of  people  coming  this  way,  with 
a constable  to  conduct  the  solemnity.  These 
little  incidents  agreeably  diversify  a female 
life. 

“ Mary  has  brought  her  part  of  this  letter 
to  an  orthodox  and  loving  conclusion,  which 
is  very  well,  for  I have  no  room  for  pansies 
and  remembrances.  What  a nice  holyday  I 
got  on  Wednesday  by  favour  of  a princess 
dying  1 C.  L." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

[ISIS  to  IS70.] 

LETTSBS  TO  WOKMWOBTH,  ftOVTaST,  MANTtrNO,  AND 
COLCaiDOK. 

Lahb,  now  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  theatres,  renewed  the  dramatic  1 
associations  of  his  youth,  which  the  failure  of  | 
one  experiment  had  not  chilled.  Although  he  j 
rather  loved  to  dwell  on  the  recollections  of 
the  actors  who  had  passed  from  the  stage, 
than  to  mingle  with  the  happy  crowds  who  | 
hailed  the  successive  triumphs  of  Mr.  Kean,  | 
he  formed  some  new  and  steady  theatrical 
attachments.  His  chief  favourites  of  this 
time  were  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Burrell  of  the 
Olympic,  and  Mundeu.  The  first,  then  the 
sole  support  of  the  English  Opera,  became  a 
frequent  guest  in  Great  Russell-street,  and 
charmed  the  circle  there  by  the  heartiness 
of  her  manners,  the  delicacy  and  gentleness 
of  her  remarks,  and  her  unaffected  sensibility, 
as  much  as  she  had  done  on  the  stage.  Miss 
Burrell,  a lady  of  more  limited  powers,  but 
with  a frank  and  noble  style,  was  discovered 
by  Lamb  on  one  of  the  visits  which  he  paid, 
on  the  invitation  of  his  old  friend  EUiston 
to  the  Olympic,  where  the  lady  performed  j 
the  hero  of  that  happy  [larody  of  Moncrieff’s  | 
Giovaimi  in  London.  To  her  Lamb  devoted  j 
a little  article,  which  he  sent  to  the  Exa- 
miner, in  which  he  thus  addresses  her : — 

“ But  Giovanni,  free,  tine,  frank-spirited 
single-hearted  creature,  turning  all  the  mis- 
chief into  fun  as  harmless  as  toys,  or 
children’s  mate  believe,  what  praise  can  we 
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i repay  to  you  adequate  to  the  pleasure  which 
you  have  given  us  ? We  had  better  lie  silent, 
for  you  have  no  name,  and  our  mention  will 
but  be  thought  fantastical.  You  have  taken 
out  the  sting  from  the  eWl  thing,  by  what 
magic  we  know  not,  for  tliere  are  actresses 
of  greater  merit  and  likelihood  tlian  you. 
With  you  and  your  Giovanni  our  spirits  will 
hold  communion,  whenever  sorrow  or  suffer- 
I ing  shall  be  our  lot.  We  have  seen  you 
I triumph  over  the  infernal  powers ; and  pain 
and  Krebus,  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
are  shapes  of  a dream.”  Mias  Burrell  soon 
married  a person  named  Gold,  and  disap- 
peared from  the  stage.  To  Muuden  in  prose, 

I and  Miss  Kelly  in  verso,  Lamb  h«ji  done 
ample  justice. 

i LamVs  increasing  celebrity,  and  universal 
•r  kindness,  rapidly  increased  the  number  of 
t his  visitors.  He  thus  complained,  in  way- 
ward mood,  of  them  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth 

TO  MRS,  WORDSWORTH. 

** KasUlndia  Houk*,  ISth  Ftb.,  ISIS. 

j **My  dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth, — I have 
i re{>eatedly  taken  pen  in  hand  to  answer  your 
I kind  letter.  My  sister  should  more  proi)erly 
I have  done  it,  but  she  having  failed,  I consider 
myself  answerable  for  her  debts.  I am  now 
trying  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
noises,  and  with  a quill  which  seems  more 
ready  to  glide  into  arithmetical  figures  and 
names  of  gourds,  cassia,  cardemoms,  aloes, 
ginger,  or  tea,  than  into  kindly  responses  and 
friendly  recollections.  The  reason  why  I can- 
not w'rite  letters  at  home,  is,  that  I am  never 
alone.  Plato’s— (I  write  to  W.  W.  now') — 

I Plato’s  double-animal  ]>arted  never  longed 
! mure  to  be  reciprocally  re-united  in  the 
I system  of  its  first  creation,  than  I sometimes 
I do  to  be  but  for  a moment  single  and  separate. 

I Except  my  morning’s  w'alk  to  the  office, 

I which  is  like  treading  on  sands  of  gold  for 
' that  reason,  I am  never  so.  I cannot  walk 
1 home  fiYiui  office,  but  some  officious  friend 
offers  his  unwelcome  couitesieslo  acconqiauy 
me.  All  the  morning  I am  pestered.  I could 
sit  and  gravely  cast  up  sums  in  great  books, 
or  compare  sum  with  sum,  and  write  * paid  ’ 
against  this,  and  * unpaid’  against  t’other, 
and  yet  rt^erve  in  some  comer  of  my  mind, 

* some  darling  thoughts  all  my  own  — faint 
memory  of  some  {>assagc  in  a book,  or  the 
tone  of  an  absent  friend  s voice — a snatch  of 


Miss  Burrell’s  singing,  or  a gleam  of  Fanny 
Kelly’s  divine  plain  face.  Tlie  two  opera- 
I tions  might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time 
I without  thwarting,  as  the  sun’s  two  motions 
(earth’s  I mean),  or,  as  I sometimes  turn 
' round  till  I am  giddy,  in  my  l>ack  parlour, 
while  my  sister  is  walking  longitudinally  in 
the  front ; or,  as  the  shoulder  of  veal  twists 
round  with  the  spit,  while  the  smoke  wreathes 
up  the  chimney.  But  there  are  a set  of 
amateurs  of  the  Belles  Lettres — the  gay 
science — who  come  to  me  as  a sort  of  ren- 
! dezvous,  putting  questions  of  criticism,  of 
British  Institutions,  Lalla  Rookhs,  &c. — what 
Coleridge  said  at  the  lecture  last  night — who 
have  the  form  of  reading  men,  but,  for  any 
jiossible  use  reading  can  be  to  them,  but  to 
I talk  of,  might  as  well  have  been  Ante- 
Cadmeaus  bom,  or  have  lain  sucking  out  the 
sense  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph  as  long  as 
the  pyramids  will  last,  before  they  should 
find  it.  These  pests  worrit  me  at  business, 
and  in  all  its  intervals,  perplexing  my 
accounts,  poisoning  my  little  salutary  warm- 
ing-time at  the  fire,  puzzling  my  paragraphs 
if  I take  a newspa|>er,  cramming  in  between 
my  own  free  thoughts  and  a column  of 
figures,  which  had  come  to  an  amicable 
compromise  but  for  them.  Their  noise 
I ended,  one  of  them,  as  1 said,  accompanies 
me  home,  lest  I should  be  solitary  for  a 
moment ; he  at  length  takes  hU  welcome 
leave  at  the  door  ; up  1 go,  mutton  on  table, 
hungry  as  hunter,  hope  to  forget  my  cares, 
and  bury  them  in  the  agreeable  abstraction 
of  mastication  ; knock  at  the  door,  in  comes 

Mr. , or  M , or  Bemi-gorgon,  or  my 

brother,  or  somebody,  to  prevent  my  eating 
alone— a process  absolutely  necessary  to  my 
poor  wretched  digestion.  O,  the  pleasure  of 
eating  alone!— eating  my  dinner  alone  ! let 
me  think  of  it.  But  in  they  come,  and  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  open  a 
bottle  of  orange — for  my  meat  turns  into 
stone  when  any  one  dines  with  me,  if  I have 
not  wine.  Wine  can  mollify  stones  ; then 
t/tat  wine  turns  into  acidity,  acerbity,  misan- 
thropy, a hatred  of  my  interrupters — (God 
bless  ’em  ! I love  some  of  ’em  dearly),  and 
with  the  hatred,  a still  greater  aversion  to 
their  going  away.  Bad  is  the  dead  sea  they 
bring  u|X)ii  me,  choking  and  deadening,  but 
worse  is  the  deatler  dry  sand  they  leave  me 
on,  if  they  go  before  bed-time.  Come  never, 
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I would  say  to  these  spoilers  of  ray  dinner  ; 
but  if  you  come,  never  go ! The  fact  w, 
this  intermption  does  not  happen  very  often, 
but  every  time  it  comes  by  surprise,  that 
present  bane  of  my  life,  orange  wine,  with 
all  its  dreary  stifling  consequences,  follows. 
Evening  company  1 should  always  like  had  I 
any  mornings,  but  I am  saturated  with 
human  faces  (divint  forsooth !)  and  voices, 
all  the  golden  morning  ; and  five  evenings  in 
a week,  would  be  as  much  as  I should  covet 
to  be  in  company,  but  I assure  you  that  is  a 
wonderful  week  in  which  I can  get  two,  or 
one  to  myself.  I am  never  C.  L.,  but  always 
C.  L.  5c  Co.  He,  who  thought  it  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,  preserve  me  from  the 
more  prodigious  monstrosity  of  being  never 
by  myself ! I forget  bed-lime,  but  even  there 
these  sociable  frogs  clamber  up  to  annoy 
me.  Once  a week,  generally  some  singular 
evening  that  being  alone,  I go  to  bed  at  the 
hour  I ought  always  to  be  a-bed  ; just  close 
to  my  bed-room  window  is  the  club-room  of 
a public-house,  where  a set  of  singers,  1 
take  them  to  be  chorus  singers  of  the  two 
theatres  (it  must  be  both  of  tketn\  begin  their 
orgies.  They  ore  a set  of  fellows  (as  I con- 
ceive) who,  being  limited  by  their  talents  to 
the  burthen  of  the  song  at  the  play-houses, 
in  revenge  have  got  the  common  popular 
airs  by  Bishop,  or  some  cheap  composer, 
arranged  for  choruses,  that  is,  to  be  sung  all 
in  chorus.  At  least  I never  can  catch  any 
of  the  text  of  the  plain  song,  nothing  but  the 
Babylonish  choral  howl  at  the  tail  on't. 
‘ That  fury  being  quenched* — the  howl  I mean 
— a burden  succeeds  of  shouts  and  clapping, 
and  knocking  of  the  table.  At  length  over- 
tasked nature  drops  under  it,  and  escapes 
for  a few  hours  into  the  society  of  the  sweet 
silent  creatures  of  dreams,  which  go  away 
with  mocks  and  mows  at  cockcrow.  And 
then  I think  of  the  words  Christabel’s  father 
used  (bless  me,  I have  dipt  iu  the  wrong 
ink)  to  say  every  morning  by  way  of  variety 
when  he  awoke : 

* Erery  knell,  the  Baron  nalth, 

Wakes  oa  tip  to  a world  of  death 

or  something  like  it.  All  I mean  by  this 
senseless  interrupted  tale,  is,  that  by  my 
central  situation  I am  a little  over-companied. 
Not  that  1 have  any  animosity  against  the 
good  creatures  that  are  so  anxious  to  drive 


away  the  harpy  solitude  from  me.  I like 
*em,  and  cards,  and  a cheerful  glass  ; but  1 
mean  merely  to  give  you  an  idea  between 
office  confinement  and  after-office  society, 
how  little  time  I can  call  my  own.  I mean 
only  to  draw  a picture  not  to  make  an 
inference.  I would  not  that  I know  of  have 
it  otherwise.  I only  wish  sometimes  I could 
exchange  some  of  my  faces  and  voices  for 
the  faces  and  voices  which  a late  visitation 
brought  most  welcome,  and  carried  away, 
leaving  regret  but  more  pleasure,  even  a 
kind  of  gratitude,  at  being  so  often  favoured 
with  that  kind  northern  visitation.  My 
London  faces  and  noises  don't  hear  me — I 
mean  no  disrespect,  or  I should  explain 
myself,  that  instead  of  their  return  220  times 
a year,  and  the  return  of  W.  W.,  5tc.,  seven 
times  in  104  weeks,  some  more  equal  distri- 
bution might  be  found.  I have  scarce  room 
to  put  in  Mary's  kind  love,  and  my  poor 
name,  C.  Lamb.** 

“ S.  T.  C.  is  lecturing  with  success.  I mean 
to  hear  some  of  the  course,  but  lectures  are 
not  much  to  my  taste,  whatever  the  lecturer 
may  be.  If  ready  they  are  dismal  flat,  and 
you  can’t  think  why  you  are  brought  toge- 
ther to  hear  a mtin  read  his  works,  which 
I yoU  could  read  so  much  better  at  leisure 
■ yourself ; if  delivered  extempore,  I am  always 
in  pain,  lest  the  gift  of  utterance  should  sud- 
; denly  fail  the  orator  in  the  middle,  as  it  did 
me  at  the  dinner  given  in  honour  of  me  at 
the  London  Tavern.  ‘Gentlemen,’  said  I, 
and  there  I stopped  ; the  rest  my  feelings 
were  under  the  necessity  of  supplying.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  will  go  on,  kindly  haunting  us 
with  visions  of  seeing  the  lakes  once  more, 
which  never  can  be  realised.  Between  us 
there  is  a great  gulf,  not  of  inexplicable 
moral  antipathies  and  distances,  I hope,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  between  mo  and  that 
! gentleman  concerned  in  the  stamp-office, 
that  I so  strangely  recoiled  from  at  Haydon's. 
I think  1 had  an  instinct  that  he  was  the 
head  of  an  office.  I hate  all  such  people — 
accountants’  deputy  accountants.  The  dear 
abstract  notion  of  the  East  India  Company, 
as  long  as  she  is  unseen,  is  pretty,  rather 
poetical ; but  as  she  makes  herself  manifest 
by  the  persons  of  such  beasts,  1 loathe  and 
detest  her  as  the  scarlet  whabdo-you-call-her 
: of  Babylon.  I thought,  afrer  abridging  us 
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of  all  our  red-letter  da3rs,  they  had  done 
their  worst,  but  I was  deceived  in  the  length 
to  which  heads  of  offices,  those  true  liberty- 
haters,  can  go.  They  are  the  tyrants,  not 
Ferdinand,  nor  Nero— by  a decree  passed 
this  week,  they  liave  abridged  ns  of  the 
immemorially-observed  custom  of  going  at 
one  o'clock  of  a Saturday,  the  little  shadow 
of  a holiday  left  us.  Dear  W.  W.  be  thank- 
ful for  liberty.** 

Among  Lamb's  new  acquaintances  was 
Mr.  Charles  Ollier,  a young  bookseller  of 
considerable  literary  talent,  which  he  has 
since  exhibited  in  the  original  and  beautiful 
tale  of  “ Inesilla,’*  who  proposed  to  him  the 
publication  of  his  scattered  writings  in  a 
collected  form.  Lamb  acceded  ; and  nearly 
all  he  had  then  written  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  published  this  year  by  Mr.  Ollier  and 
his  brother,  in  two  small  and  elegant  volumes. 
Early  copies  were  despatched  to  Southey  and 
Wordsworth ; the  acknowledgments  of  the 
former  of  whom  produced  a reply,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract 

TO  UR.  SOUTHEY. 

“Monday,  Oct.  26tb,  1818. 

“ Dear  Southey, — I am  pleased  with  your 
friendly  remembrances  of  my  little  things. 
1 do  not  know  whether  X have  done  a silly 
thing  or  a wise  one,  but  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  I run  no  risk,  and  care  for  no 
censures.  My  bread  and  cheese  is  stable  as 
the  foundations  of  Leadenhall-street,  and  if 
it  hold  out  as  long  as  the  * foundations  of 
our  empire  in  the  East,*  I sliall  do  pretty 
well  You  and  W.  W.  should  have  ha»l 
your  presentation  copies  more  ceremoniously 
sent,  but  I bad  no  copies  when  I was  leaving 
town  for  my  holidays,  and  rather  than  delay, 
commissioned  my  bookseller  to  send  them 
thus  nakedly.  By  not  hearing  from  W,  W. 
or  you,  I began  to  be  afraid  Murray  had  not 
sent  them.  1 do  not  see  S.  T.  C.  so  often  as 
I could  wish.  I am  better  than  I deeerxit  to 
be.  The  hot  weather  has  been  such  a treat ! 

I Alary  joins  in  this  little  (X)mer  in  kindest 
remembrances  to  you  alL  C.  L.*’ 

Lamb’s  interest  was  strongly  excited  for 
Mr.  Kenney,  on  the  production  of  his  comedy 
entitled  “ A Word  to  the  Ladies*'  Inmb  had 
engaged  to  contribute  the  prologue  ; but  the 


promise  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he  pro- 
cured the  requisite  quantity  of  verse  from 
a very  inferior  hand.  Kenney,  who  had 
married  Holcroft’s  widow,  had  more  than 
succeeded  to  him  in  Lamb’s  regards.  Holcroft 
had  considerable  dramatic  skill ; great  force  | 
and  earnestness  of  style,  and  noble  sincerity  | 
and  uprightness  of  disposition  ; but  he  was  | 
an  austere  observer  of  morals  and  manners ; | 
and  even  his  grotesque  characters  were  hardly  | 
and  painfully  sculptured  ; while  Kenney, 
with  as  fine  a perception  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  peculiar,  was  more  airy,  more  indul- 
gent, more  graceful,  and  exhibited  more 
frequent  glimpses  of  “ the  gayest,  happiest 
attitude  of  things.**  The  comedy  met  with 
less  success  than  the  reputation  of  the  author 
and  brilliant  experience  of  the  past  had 
rendered  probable,  and  Ijamb  had  to  perform 
the  office  of  comforter,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  more  unlucky  event  to  Godwin.  To  this 
play  Lamb  refers  in  the  following  note  to 
Coleridge,  who  was  contemplating  a course 
of  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  and  who  sent 
Lamb  a ticket,  with  sad  forebodings  that  the 
course  would  bo  his  last 

TO  UR.  COLERIDGE. 

“D«c.  34th,  1818. 

“ My  dear  Coleridge, — I have  been  in  a 
state  of  incessant  hurry  ever  since  the  receipt 
of  your  ticket.  It  found  me  incapable  of 
attending  you,  it  being  the  night  of  Kenney's 
new  comedy.  You  know  my  local  aptitudes 
at  such  a time ; I have  been  a thorough 
rendezvous  for  all  consultations ; my  head 
begins  to  clear  up  a little,  but  it  has  had 
bells  in  it  Thank  you  kindly  for  your 
ticket,  though  the  mournful  prognostic  wliich 
accompanies  it  certainly  renders  its  perma- 
nent pretensions  less  marketable  j but  1 trust 
to  hear  many  a course  yet  You  excepted 
Christmas  week,  by  which  I understood  nart 
rceek ; I thought  Cffiristmas  week  was  that 
which  Christmas  Sunday  ushered  in.  We 
are  sorry  it  never  lies  in  your  way  to  come 
to  us ; but,  dear  Mahomet,  we  will  come  to 
you.  Will  it  he  convenient  to  all  the  good 
people  at  Highgate,  if  we  take  a stage  up,  not 
next  Sanday^  but  the  following,  viz.,  3rd 
January,  1819 — shall  we  be  too  late  to  catch 
a skirt  of  the  old  out-goer  1 — how  the  years 
crumble  from  under  us  ! We  shall  hope  to 
see  you  before  then  ; but^  if  not,  let  us  know 
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j if  then  will  be  convenient.  Can  we  secure  a 
coach  home  1 

“ Believe  me  ever  yours, 

“ C.  IjAUB.” 

I 

" I have  bat  one  holiday,  which  is  Chriat- 
mas-day  itself  nakedly : no  pretty  garnish 
I and  fringes  of  St  John's^ay,  Holy  Inno- 
cents, dec.,  that  used  to  bestud  it  all  around 
in  the  calendar.  Improbe  labor!  1 write 
six  hoars  every  day  in  this  candle-light  fog- 
den  at  Leadenhall.’* 

In  the  next  year  [1819]  Lamb  was  greatly 
pleased  by  the  dedication  to  him  of  Words- 
‘ worth’s  poem  of  “The  Waggoner,**  which 
Wordsworth  had  read  to  him  in  MS.  thirteen 
I jears  before.  On  receipt  of  the  little  volume, 
i Lamb  acknowledged  it  as  follows 
! 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH, 

**Juse  7tb,  1819. 

“My  dear  Wordsworth,  — You  cannot 
imagine  how  proud  we  are  here  of  the 
dedication.  We  read  it  twice  for  once  that 
we  do  the  poem.  I mean  all  through  ; yet 
' * Benjamin  ’ is  no  common  favourite ; there 
is  a spirit  of  beautiful  tolerance  in  it ; it  is 
ss  go<^  as  Lt  was  in  1S06  ; and  it  will  be  as 
( good  in  1829,  if  our  dim  eyes  shall  be  awake 
to  peruse  it.  Methlnks  there  is  a kind  of 

< shadowing  affinity  between  the  subject  of 
I the  narrative  and  the  subject  of  the  dedica-  j 

* tion ; — but  1 will  not  enter  into  personal 
themes,  else,  snbeiitutiug  •**••*••••* 

• for  Ben,  and  the  Honourable  United  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
for  the  master  of  the  misused  team,  it  might 
seem,  by  no  far-fetched  analogy,  to  point  its 

I dim  wamings  hitherward  ; but  I reject  the 
omen,  especially  as  its  import  seems  to  have 
been  diverted  to  another  victim. 

“ I will  never  write  another  letter  with 
alternate  inks.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it 
cramps  the  flow  of  the  style.  lean  conceive, 

< Pindtf  (I  do  not  mean  to  compare  myself  to 
I Aim),  by  the  command  of  Hiero,  the  Sicilian 

tyrant  (was  not  he  the  tyrant  of  some  place  ? 

I fie  on  my  neglect  of  history)  ; I can  conceive 
him  by  command  of  Hiero  or  Perillus  set 
down  to  pen  an  Isthmian  or  Nemean  pane- 
, gyric  in  lines,  alternate  red  and  black.  I 
I maintain  he  couldn’t  have  done  it ; it  would 
have  been  a strait-laced  torture  to  his  muse ; 


he  would  have  call’d  for  the  bull  for  a relief. 
Neither  could  Lycidas,  or  the  Chorics  (how 
do  you  like  the  word  ?)  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
have  been  written  with  two  inks.  Your 
couplets  with  points,  epilogues  to  Mr.  H.’s, 
&c.,  might  be  even  benefited  by  the  twy- 
fount,  where  one  line  (the  second)  is  for 
point,  and  the  first  for  rhyme.  I think  the 
alternation  would  assist,  like  a mould.  I 
maintain  it,  you  could  not  have  written  your 
stanzas  on  pre-existence  with  two  inks.  Try 
another ; and  Rogers,  with  his  silver  standish, 
having  one  ink  only,  I will  bet  my  ‘ Ode  on 
Tobacco,’  against  the  ‘ Pleasures  of  Memory,* 
—and  * Hope,*  too,  shall  put  more  fervour  of 
enthusiasm  into  the  same  subject  than  you  | 
con  with  your  two  ; he  shall  do  it  tUnu  ptdt  ^ 
in  uno,  as  it  were. 

“The  ‘Waggoner*  is  very  ill  put  up  in  I 
boards,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  always  to  open 
at  the  dedication ; but  that  is  a mechanical 
fault.  I re-read  the  ‘White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone;*  the  title  should  be  always  written  ^ 

at  length,  as  Mary  Sabilla  N , a very  | 

nice  woman  of  our  acquaintance,  always 
signs  hers  at  the  bottom  of  the  shortest  note,  i 
Mary  told  her,  if  her  name  had  been  Mary 

Ann,  she  would  have  signed  M.  A.  N , or 

M.  only,  dropping  the  A. ; which  makes  me 
think,  with  some  other  trifles,  that  she  un- 
derstands something  of  human  nature.  My 
pen  goes  galloping  on  most  rhapsodically, 
glad  to  have  escaped  the  bondage  of  two 
inks. 

“ Manning  has  just  sent  it  home,  and  it 
came  as  fresh  to  me  as  the  immortal  creature 


it  speaks  of.  M.  sent  it  home  with  a note, 
having  this  passage  in  it:  ‘1  cannot  help  I 
writing  to  you  while  I am  reading  Words- 
worth's poem.  I am  got  into  the  third  canto, 
and  say  that  it  raises  my  opinion  of  him  very 
much  indeed.*  ’Tis  broad,  noble,  poetical, 
with  a masterly  scanning  of  human  actions,  | 
absolutely  above  common  readers.  What  a 
manly  (implied)  interpretation  of  (bad)  party- 
actions,  as  trampling  the  Bible,  &c.,*  and  so 
he  goes  on. 

“ I do  not  know  which  I like  beat, — the 
prologue  (the  latter  part  especially)  to  P. 
Bell,  or  the  epilogue  to  Benjamin.  Yes,  I 
tell  stories  ; I do  know  I like  the  last  best ; 1 

* — M.,  from  hi«  peregrinations,  Is  twelve  or  i 

fomteen  rears  behind  in  his  knowledge  ^ who  has  or  I 
has  not  written  good  verse  of  late.”  { 


i 
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and  the  ‘ Waggoner*  altogether  is  a pleasanter  | 
retneiiibrance  to  me  than  the  * Itinerant.*  If 
it  were  not,  the  ]>ago  before  the  first  page 
would  and  ought  to  make  it  so. 

“If,  as  you  say,  the  * Waggoner,*  in  some 
sort,  came  at  my  call,  oh  for  a potent  voice  to 
call  forth  the  * Recluse  * from  his  profound 
dormitory,  where  he  sleeps  forgetful  of  his 
foolish  charge — the  world. 

“ Had  I three  inks,  I would  invoke  him  ! 
Talfourd  has  written  a most  kind  review  of 
J.  Woodvil,  &C.,  in  the  ‘Champion.*  He  is 
your  most  zealous  admirer,  in  solitude  and 
in  crowds.  H.  Crabb  Robinson  gives  me 
any  dear  prints  that  I happen  to  admire,  and 
1 love  him  for  it  and  for  other  things. 
Alsager  shall  have  his  copy,  but  at  present  1 
have  lent  it  for  a day  oidy^  not  choosing  to 
part  with  my  own.  Mary’s  love.  How  do 
you  all  do,  amanuenses  both — marital  and 
sororal  ? C.  Lamb.** 

The  next  letter  which  remains  is  addressed 
to  Mamiing  (retunicd  to  Eughind,  and  domi- 
ciled in  Hertfordshire),  in  the  spring  of  1819. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

“ My  dear  M., — I want  to  know  how  your 
brother  is,  if  you  have  heard  lately.  I want 
to  know  about  you.  I wish  you  were  nearer. 
How  are  my  cousins,  the  Glatlmans  of 
Wheathamstead,  and  fanner  Bruton  ? Mrs. 
Bruton  is  a glorious  woman. 

* Hail,  Mackcry  End ' — 

Til  is  is  a fragment  of  a blank  verse  poem 
which  I once  meditated,  but  got  no  further.* 
The  E.  I.  H.  has  been  thrown  into  a quan- 
dary by  the  strange  phenomenon  of  poor 

, whom  I have  known  roan  and 

mad-man  twenty-seven  years,  he  being  elder 
here  than  myself  by  nine  years  and  more. 
He  was  always  a pleasant,  gossiping,  half- 
headed, muzzy,  dozing,  dreaming,  walk-about, 
inoffensive  chap ; a little  too  fond  of  the 

creature  ; who  isn’t  at  times  ? but had 

not  brains  to  work  off  an  over-night’s  surfeit 
by  ten  o’clock  next  morning,  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  he  wandere<l  the  other  morning 
drunk  wdth  last  night,  and  wdth  a super- 
feetation  of  drink  tt^cn  in  since  he  set  out 

• 8cc  “Mackcry  End,  in  Ilortfordidilrf,”— o/ 
p.  100, — for  a charminff  account  of  a Tlait  to  their 
cousin  in  the  country  with  Mr.  Barron  Field. 


from  bed.  He  came  staggering  under  his 
double  burthen,  like  trees  in  Java,  bearing  at 
I once  blossom,  fruit,  and  falling  fruit,  as  I 
j have  heard  you  or  some  other  traveller  tell, 
with  his  face  literally  as  blue  as  the  bluest 
j firmament ; some  wretched  calico  that  he 
! had  mopped  his  poor  oozy  front  with  had 
I rendered  up  its  native  dye,  and  the  devil  a 
bit  would  he  consent  to  wash  it,  but  swore  it 
was  characteristic,  for  he  was  going  to  the 
sale  of  indigo,  and  set  up  a laugh  which  I did 
not  think  the  lungs  of  mortal  man  were 
competent  to.  It  was  like  a thousand  })eople 
laughing,  or  the  Goblin  Page.  He  imagined 
afterwards  that  the  whole  office  had  been 
laughing  at  him,  so  strange  did  his  own 
sounds  strike  upon  his  no/isensorium.  But 

has  laughed  his  last  laugh,  and  awoke 

the  next  day  to  find  himself  reduced  from 
an  abused  income  of  600/.  per  annum  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum,  after  thirty-six  years’ 
tolerably  good  service.  Tlie  quality  of  mercy 
was  not  strained  in  bis  behalf ; the  gentle 
dews  dropt  not  on  him  from  heaven.  It  just 
came  across  mo  that  I was  writing  to  Canton. 
Will  you  drop  in  to  morrow  night  ? Fanny 
Kelly  is  coming,  if  she  does  not  cheat  us. 
Mrs.  Gold  is  well,  but  proves  ‘ uncoined,*  as 
the  lovers  about  Wheathamstead  would  say. 

“ I have  not  had  such  a quiet  half  hour  to 
sit  down  to  a quiet  letter  for  many  years.  I 
have  not  been  interrupted  above  four  times. 
I wrote  a letter  the  other  day,  in  alternate 
lines,  black  ink  and  red,  and  you  cannot 
think  how  it  chilled  the  flow  of  ideas.  Next 
Monday  is  Whit-Monday.  What  a reflection ! 
Twelve  years  ago,  and  I should  have  kept 
that  and  the  following  holiday  in  the  fields 
a Maying.  All  of  those  pretty  jiastoral 
delights  are  over.  This  dead,  everlasting 
dead  desk, — how  it  weighs  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman  down ! ThU  dead  wood  of  the 
desk,  instead  of  your  living  trees  I But  then 
again,  I hate  the  Joskins,  a ‘name  for  Uert- 
fordehire  bumpkins.  Each  state  of  life  has 
its  inconvenience  ; but  then  again,  mine  has 
more  than  one.  Not  tliat  I repine,  or 
grudge,  or  murmur  at  my  destiny.  I have 
meat  and  drink,  and  decent  apparel ; I shall, 
at  least,  when  1 get  a new  hat. 

“A  red-haired  man  just  iutermptecl  me. 
He  has  broke  the  current  of  my  thoughts. 
I haven’t  a wonl  to  add.  I don’t  know  why 
I send  this  letter,  but  1 have  had  a hankering 
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to  he&r  about  you  some  days.  Perhaps  it 
will  go  off  before  your  reply  comes.  If  it 
don't,  I assure  you  no  letter  was  ever  wel- 
comer  from  you,  from  Paris  or  Macao. 

“ C. 

The  following  letter,  dated  25th  November, 
1819,  is  addressed  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  on 
Wordsworth's  youngest  son  visiting  Lamb 
in  London. 

TO  mss  WORDSWORTH. 

“ Dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — You  will  think 
me  negligent : but  I wante<l  to  see  more  of 
Willy  before  I ventured  to  express  a pre- 
diction. Till  yesterday  I had  barely  seen 
him — Virgxlium  tajitum  vidi^ — but  yesterday 
he  gave  us  his  small  company  to  a bullock’s 
heart,  and  I can  pronounce  him  a lari  of 
promise.  He  is  no  pedant,  nor  bookworm  ; 
so  far  I can  answer.  Perhaps  he  has  hitherto 
paid  too  little  attention  to  other  men’s  inven- 
tions, preferring,  like  Lord  Foppington,  the 
* natural  sprouts  of  his  own.’  But  he  has 
oliservation,  and  seems  thoroughly  awake. 
I am  ill  at  remembering  other  people's  ben 
moU,  but  the  following  are  a few : — Being 
taken  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  he  remarke<l, 
that  if  we  had  no  mountains,  we  had  a 6ne 
river  at  least ; which  was  a touch  of  the 
comparative  : but  then  he  added,  in  a strain 
which  augured  less  for  his  future  abilities  as 
a political  economist,  that  he  suppose<l  they 
must  take  at  least  a pound  a week  toll. 
Uke  a curious  naturalist,  he  inquired  if  the 
tide  did  not  come  up  a little  salty.  This 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  ho  put  another 
question,  as  to  the  flux  and  reflux ; which 
being  rather  cunningly  evaded  than  artfully 
Strived  by  that  she-Aristotle,  Mary, — who 
muttered  something  about  its  getting  up  an 
hour  sooner  and  sooner  every  day, — he 
sagely  replied,  ‘ Then  it  must  come  to  the 
same  thing  at  last ; ’ which  was  a speech 
worthy  of  an  infant  Halley ! The  lion  in 
the  'Change  by  no  means  came  up  to  his 
ideal  standard ; so  impossible  is  it  for 
Nature,  in  any  of  her  works,  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  a child's  imagination  ! The 
whelps  (lionets)  he  was  sorry  to  find  were 
dead;  and,  on  particular  inquiry,  bis  old 
friend  the  ourang  outang  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh  also.  The  grand  tiger  was  also 
sick,  and  expected  in  no  short  time  to 


exchange  this  transitory  world  for  another, 
or  none.  But  again,  there  was  a golden 
eagle  (I  do  not  mean  that  of  Cliaring)  which 
did  much  arride  and  console  him.  William's 
genius,  I take  it,  leans  a little  to  the  figura- 
tive ; for,  being  at  play  at  tricktrack  (a  kind 
of  minor  billiard-table  which  we  keep  for 
smaller  wights,  aud  sometimes  refresh  our 
own  mature  fatigues  with  taking  a hand  at), 
not  being  able  to  hit  a ball  he  had  iterate 
aimed  at,  he  cried  out,  * 1 cannot  hit  that 
beast,’  Now  the  balls  are  usually  called 
men,  but  he  felicitously  hit  upon  a middle 
term ; a term  of  approximation  and  imagina- 
tive reconciliation ; a something  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  brute  matter  (ivory),  and 
their  human  and  rather  violent  personifica- 
tion into  men,  might  meet,  as  I take  it : 
illustrative  of  that  excellent  remark,  in  a 
certain  preface  about  imagination,  explaining 
‘ Like  a sea-beast  that  bad  crawled  forth  to  | 
sun  himself!*  Not  that  I accuse  William  | 
Minor  of  hereditary  plagiary,  or  conceive  the 
image  to  have  come  ex  traduce.  Rather  he 
seemeth  to  keep  aloof  from  any  source  of 
imitation,  and  purposely  to  remain  ignorant 
of  what  mighty  poets  have  doue  in  this  kind 
before  him  ; for,  being  asked  if  his  father 
had  ever  been  on  Westminster  Bridge,  he 
answered  that  he  did  not  know  ! 

**  It  is  hard  to  discern  the  oak  in  the  acorn, 
or  a temple  like  St.  Paul’s  in  the  first  stone 
which  is  laid  ; nor  can  I quite  prefigure  what 
destination  the  genius  of  William  Minor  hath 
to  take.  Some  few  hints  I have  set  down, 
to  guide  my  future  observations.  He  hath 
the  power  of  calculation,  in  no  ordinary 
degree  for  a chit  He  combineth  figures, 
after  the  first  boggle,  rapidly ; as  in  the 
tricktrack  board,  where  the  hits  are  figured, 
at  first  he  did  not  perceive  that  15  and  7 
made  22,  but  by  a Little  use  he  could  com- 
bine 8 with  25,  and  33  again  with  16,  which 
approacheth  something  in  kind  (far  let  me 
be  from  flattering  him  by  saying  in  degree) 
to  that  of  the  famous  American  boy.  I am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  I perceive  the 
future  satirist  in  him,  for  he  hath  a sub- 
sardonic  smile  which  bursteth  out  u|X)n  occa- 
sion ; as  when  he  was  asked  if  London  were 
as  big  as  Ambleside  ; and  indeed  no  other 
answer  was  given,  or  proper  to  be  given,  to 
so  ensnaring  and  provoking  a question.  In 
the  contour  of  skull,  certainly  I discern 
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something  paternal.  But  whether  in  all 
respects  the  future  roan  shall  transcend  bis 
father’s  fame,  Time,  the  trier  of  Geniuses, 
must  decide.  Be  it  pronounced  peremptorily 
at  present,  that  Willy  is  a well-mannered 
child,  and  though  no  great  student,  hath  yet 
a lively  eye  for  things  that  lie  before  him. 

“ Given  in  haste  from  my  desk  at  Leaden- 
hall. 

“Yours,  and  yours  most  sincerely, 

“ C.  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

[1830  to  IB23.1 

LETTHM  TO  WOftMWOKTU,  COLEUDOr^  FIELD,  W1I,«0!<, 
AMO  EABTOM. 

The  widening  circle  of  LamVs  literary 
fnenda  now  embraced  a<lditional  anthers  and 
actors, — famous,  or  just  bursting  into  fame. 
He  welcomed  in  the  author  of  the  Dramatic 
Scenes/*  who  chose  to  appear  in  print  as 
Barry  Cornwall,  a spirit  most  congenial  with 
his  own  in  its  serious  moods,— one  whose 
genius  he  liad  assisted  to  impel  towards  its 
kindred  models,  the  great  dramatists  of 
Elizabeth *8  time,  and  in  whose  success  he 
received  the  first  and  best  reward  of  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  inspire  a taste  for 
these  old  masters  of  humanity.  Mr.Macready, 
who  had  Just  emancipated  himself  from  the 
drudgery  of  representing  the  villains  of  tra- 
gedy, by  his  splendid  performance  of  Ric/utrdy 
was  introduced  to  him  by  his  old  friend 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  had  visited  London  for 
change  of  scene,  under  great  depression  of 
spirits.  Lloyd  owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to 
I Macready  which  exemplified  the  true  uses  of 
I the  acted  drama  with  a force  which  it  would 
I take  many  sermons  of  its  stoutest  opponents 
to  reason  away.  A deep  gloom  had  gradually 
overcast  his  mind,  and  threatened  wholly  to 
encircle  it,  when  he  was  induced  to  look  in 
at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  and  witness  the 
performance  of  Rob  Roy.  The  picture  which 
i he  then  beheld  of  the  generous  outlaw, — the 
frank,  gallant,  noble  bearing, — the  air  and 
I movements,  as  of  one  “ free  of  mountain 
I solitudes,” — the  touches  of  manly  pathos  and 
I irresistible  cordiality,  delighted  and  melted 
< him,  won  him  fivm  his  painful  introspections, 

! and  brought  to  him  the  unwonted  relief  of 


tears.  He  went  home  “ a gayer  and  a wiser  | 
man  ; ” returned  again  to  the  theatre,  when- 
ever the  healing  enjoyments  could  be  renewed  i 
there  ; and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  I 
actor  who  had  broken  the  melancholy  spell  | 
in  w'hich  he  was  enthralled,  and  had  restored 
the  pulses  of  his  nature  to  their  healthful 
beatings.  The  year  1820  gave  Ijamb  an 
Interest  in  Macready  beyond  that  which  he  | 
had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  Lloyd,  | 
arising  from  the  power  with  which  he  ani- 
mated the  first  production  of  one  of  his  oldest  | 
friends — “ Virginius.”  Knowles  had  been  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  HazUtt  from  a boy ; 
and  Jjamb  had  liked  and  esteemed  him  as  a { 
hearty  companion  ; but  he  had  not  guessed  i 
at  the  extraordinary  dramatic  power  which  ^ 
lay  ready  for  kindling  in  his  brain,  and  still  i 
less  at  the  delicacy  of  tact  with  which  he  had 
unveiled  the  sources  of  the  most  profound  j 
affections.  Lamb  had  almost  lost  his  taste  I 
for  acted  tragedy,  as  the  sad  realities  of  life  ' 
had  presse<l  more  nearly  on  him  ; yet  he 
ma<Ie  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  first  and 
happiest  part  of  **  Virginius,**  those  paternal 
scenes,  which  stand  alone  in  the  modem 
drama,  and  which  Macready  informed  with 
the  fulness  of  a father*s  affection. 

The  establishment  of  the  **  London  Maga- 
zine,** under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Scott, 
occasioned  Lamb*s  introduction  to  the  public 
by  the  name,  under  colour  of  which  he  ' 
acquired  his  most  brilliant  reputation — | 

^ Elia.”  The  adoption  of  this  signature  was  { 
purely  accidental  His  first  contribution  to  \ 
the  magazine  was  a description  of  the  Old  I 
South-Sea  House,  where  Lamb  had  passed  a | 
few  months*  noviciate  as  a clerk,  thirty  years 
before,  and  of  its  inmates  who  had  long 
passed  away  ; and  remembering  the  name  of 
a gay,  light-hearted  foreigner,  who  fluttered  | 
there  at  that  time,  be  subscribed  his  name  to  ‘ 
the  essay.  It  was  afterwards  affixed  to  sub-  | 
sequent  contributions  ; and  Lamb  used  it  | 
until,  in  his  “ Last  Essays  of  Elia,”  he  bade  | 
it  a sad  farewell.  I 

The  perpetual  influx  of  visitors  whom  he  I 
could  not  repel ; whom  indeed  he  was  always  | 
gla<l  to  welcome,  but  whose  visits  unstrung 
him,  induced  him  to  take  lodgings  at  Dalston,  ^ 
to  which  he  occasionally  retired  when  he  I 
wished  for  repose.  The  deaths  of  some  who  ^ 
were  dear  to  him  cast  a melancholy  tinge  on  | 
his  mind,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following : — j 
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in 


I 


TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“March  loth,  1013. 

“ My  dear  Wordsworth, — A letter  from 
yon  is  Tery  grateful ; I have  not  seen  a 
Kendal  postmark  so  long  ! We  are  pretty 
well,  save  colds  and  rheumatics,  and  a certain 
deadnees  to  everything,  which  I think  I may 
date  from  poor  John's  loss,  and  another 
accident  or  two  at  the  same  time,  that  has 
made  me  almost  bury  myself  at  Dalston, 
where  yet  I see  more  faces  than  I could  wish. 
Deaths  overset  one,  and  put  one  out  long 
after  the  recent  grief.  Two  or  three  have 
died  within  this  last  two  twelvemonths,  and 
so  many  parts  of  me  have  been  numbed. 
One  sees  a picture,  reads  an  anecdote,  starts 
a casual  fancy,  and  thinks  to  tell  of  it  to  this 
person  in  preference  to  every  other:  the 
person  is  gone  whom  it  would  have  peculiarly 
suited.  It  won't  do  for  another.  Every  ' 
departure  destroys  a class  of  sympathies.  | 
There’s  Capt.  Burney  gone ! What  fun  has 
whist  now  t what  matters  it  what  you  lead, 
if  yon  can  no  longer  fancy  him  looking  over 
yon  I One  never  bears  anything,  but  the 
image  of  the  particular  person  occurs  with 
whom  alone  almost  you  would  care  to  share 
the  intelligence — thus  one  distributes  oneself 
about — and  now  for  so  many  parts  of  me  I 
have  lost  the  market.  Common  natures  do 
not  suffice  me.  Good  people,  as  they  are 
called,  won't  serve.  I want  individuals.  I 
am  made  up  of  queer  points,  and  I want  so 
many  answering  needles.  The  going  away  | 
of  friends  does  not  make  the  remainder  more 
precious.  It  takes  so  much  from  them  as 
there  was  a common  link.  A.  B.  and  C. 
make  a party.  A.  dies.  B.  not  only  loses 
A. ; but  all  A.’s  part  in  C.  C.  loses  A.'s  part 
in  B.,  and  so  the  alphabet  sickens  by  subtrac- 
tion of  interchangeables.  I express  myself 
mnddily,  eapite  doUtUe.  I have  a dulling  cold. 
My  theory  is  to  enjoy  life,  but  my  practice 
is  against  it.  I grow  ominously  tired  of 
official  confinement.  Thirty  years  have  I 
served  the  Philistines,  and  my  neck  is  not 
subdued  to  the  yoke.  You  don't  know  how 
wearisome  it  is  to  breathe  the  mr  of  four 
pent  walls,  without  relief^  day  after  day,  all 
the  golden  hours  of  the  day  between  ten  and 
four,  without  ease  or  interposition.  Tcedet  me 
hantm  quotidianarum  formarum,  these  pesti- 
lential clerk-fitces  always  in  one’s  dish.  Oh 


for  a few  years  between  the  grave  and  the 
desk : they  are  the  same,  save  that  at  thu 
latter  you  are  the  outside  machine.  The 

foul  enchanter , ‘ letters  four  do  form  his 

name  ’ — Busirare  is  his  name  in  hell — that 
has  curtailed  you  of  some  domestic  comforts, 
hath  laid  a heavier  hand  on  me,  not  in 
present  infliction,  but  in  the  taking  away  the 
hope  of  enfranchisement.  I dare  not  whisper 
to  myself  a pension  on  this  side  of  absolute 
incapacitation  and  infirmity,  till  years  have 
sucked  me  dry ; — Otium  cum  indignxtate.  I 
had  thought  in  a green  old  age  (Oh  green 
thought !)  to  have  retired  to  Ponder’s  End, 
emblematic  name,  how  beautiful ! in  the 
Ware  Road,  there  to  have  made  up  my 
accounts  with  Heaven  and  the  company, 
toddling  about  between  it  and  Chcshunt, 
anon  stretching,  on  some  fine  Isaac  Walton 
morning,  to  Hoddesdon  or  Amwell,  careless 
as  a beggar  ; but  walking,  walking  ever  till 
I fiiirly  walked  myself  off  my  legs,  dying 
walking  1 The  hope  is  gone.  I sit  like 
Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singing),  with  my 
breast  against  this  thorn  of  a desk,  with  the 
only  hope  that  some  pulmonary  affliction 
may  relieve  me.  Vide  Lord  Palmerston’s 
report  of  the  clerks  in  the  War-office, 
(Debates  this  morning’s  ‘ Times,')  by  which  j 
it  appears,  in  twenty  years  as  many  clerks  j 
have  been  coughed  and  catarrhed  out  of  it 
into  their  freer  graves.  Thank  yon  for 
asking  about  the  pictures.  Milton  bangs 
over  my  fire- side  in  Covent  Garden,  (when 
I am  there,)  the  rest  have  been  sold  for  an  ' 
old  song,  wanting  the  eloquent  tongue  that 
should  have  set  them  off  1 You  have  gratified 
me  with  liking  my  meeting  with  Dodd.*  For 
the  Malvolio  story — the  thing  is  become  in 
verity  a sad  task,  and  I eke  it  out  with  any- 
thing. If  I could  slip  out  of  it  I should  be  < 
happy,  but  our  chief-reputed  assistants  have  I 
forsaken  us.  The  Opium-Eater  crossed  us  j 
once  with  a dazzling  path,  and  hath  as  ' 
suddenly  left  us  darkling  ; and,  in  short,  I 
shall  go  on  from  dull  to  worse,  because  I 
cannot  resist  the  booksellers’  importunity — 
the  old  plea  you  know  of  authors,  but  I 
believe  on  my  part  sincere.  Hartley  I do 
not  so  often  see ; but  I never  see  him  in 
unwelcome  hour.  I thoroughly  love  and  | 

* 8«e  the  account  of  the  meetinfr  betveen  Dodd  and  i 
Jem  White,  in  KUa's  Eaaay,  *'  On  aome  of  the  Old 
Actor*."  I 
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honoiir  him.  I send  yon  a frozen  epistle^ 
but  it  is  winter  and  dead  time  of  the  year 
with  me.  May  Heaven  keep  something  like 
spring  and  summer  up  with  you,  strengthen 
your  eyes,  and  make  mine  a little  lighter 
to  encounter  with  them,  as  I hope  they  shall 
yet  and  again,  before  all  are  closed. 

“ Yours,  with  every  kind  remembrance. 

“C.  L.” 

**  I had  almost  forgot  to  say,  I think  you 
thoroughly  right  about  presentation  copies. 
I should  like  to  see  you  print  a book  I should 
grudge  to  purchase  for  its  size.  Hang  me, 
but  1 would  have  it  though ! ” 

The  following  letter,  containing  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  “ Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,”  was  addressed  to  Coleridge,  who  had 
received  a pig  as  a present,  and  attributed  it 
erroneously  to  Lamb. 

TO  HR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Dear  O., — It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  hear  that  the  pig  turned  out  so  well — they 
are  interesting  creatures  at  a certain  age — 
what  a pity  such  buds  should  blow  out  into  I 
the  maturity  of  rank  bacon  I You  had  all 
some  of  the  crackling — and  brain  sauce— <lid 
you  remember  to  rub  it  with  butter,  and 
gently  dredge  it  a little,  just  before  the  crisis? 
Did  the  eyes  come  away  kindly  with  no 
(Edii>can  avulsion  ? Was  the  crackling  the 
colour  of  the  ripe  pomegranate  ? Had  you  ! 
no  cursed  complement  of  boiled  neck  of  mat- ! 
ton  before  it,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  delicate 
desire  ? Did  you  flesh  maiden  teeth  in  it  ? 
Not  that  1 sent  the  pig,  or  can  form  the 
remotest  guess  what  part  0—  could  play 
in  the  business.  I never  knew  him  give 
anything  away  in  my  life.  He  would  not 
begin  with  strangers.  I suspect  the  pig, 
after  all,  was  meant  for  me ; but  at  the 
unlucky  juncture  of  time  being  absent,  the 
present  somehow  went  round  to  Highgate. 
To  confess  an  honest  truth,  a pig  is  one  of 
those  things  I could  never  think  of  sending 
away.  Teals,  wigeons,  8ni]>e8,  bam*<loor 
fowl,  ducks,  geese — your  tame  villatic  things 
— Welsh  mutton,  collars  of  brawn,  sturgeon, 
fresh  or  pickled,  your  potted  char,  Swiss 
cheeses,  French  pies,  early  grapes,  musca- 
dines, I im;>art  as  freely  unto  my  friends  as 
to  myself.  They  are  but  self-extended  ; but 


* pardon  me  if  I stop  somewhere — where  the 
I fine  feeling  of  benevolence  giveth  a higher 
I smack  than  the  sensual  rarity,  there  my 
friends  (or  any  good  man)  may  command 
me  ; but  pigs  are  pigs,  and  I myself  therein 
am  nearest  to  myself.  Nay,  I should  think 
it  an  affront,  an  undervaluing  done  to  Nature 
who  bestowed  such  a boon  upon  me,  if  in  a 
chiirlish  mood  I parted  with  the  precious 
gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs  I ever  felt 
of  remorse  was  when  a child — my  kind  old 
aunt  had  strained  her  pocket-strings  to 
bestow  a sixpenny  whole  plum-cake  upon 
me.  In  my  way  home  through  the  Borough, 

I met  a venerable  old  man,  not  a mendicant, 

— but  thereabouts ; a look-beggar,  not  a [ 
verbal  petitionist ; and  in  the  coxcombry  of  j 
taught-charity,  I gave  away  the  cake  to  him.  ^ 
I walked  on  a little  in  all  the  pride  of  an  I 
Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a sudden  my  | 
old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me  ; the  sum  it  i 
WAR  to  her  ; the  pleasure  she  had  a right  to  I 
expect  that  1 — not  the  old  impostor — should  | 
take  in  eating  her  cake  ; the  cursed  ingratU  | 
tude  by  which,  under  the  colour  of  a Chris-  I 
tian  virtue,  I hati  frustrated  her  cherished  | 
purpose.  I sobbed,  wept,  and  took  it  to  heart  ' 
so  grievously,  that  I think  I never  suffered 
the  like — and  I was  right.  It  was  a piece  of 
unfeeling  hj'pocrisy,  and  proved  a lesson  to 
me  ever  after.  The  cake  has  long  been 
masticated,  consigned  to  dunghill  with  the 
ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

" But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to 
us  all  than  our  aunts,  gives  me  a pig, 
remembering  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  act  towards  it  more  in  j 
the  spirit  of  the  donor’s  purpose.  i 

“Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in  1 
everything.  C.  L,”  j 

In  the  summer  of  1822  Lamb  and  his  sister  j 
visited  Paris.  The  following  is  a hasty  letter 
addressed  to  Field  on  his  return.  j 

TO  MR.  BARRON  FIELD.  | 

“ My  dear  F., — I scribble  hastily  at  office. 
Frank  wants  my  letter  presently.  1 ami  ^ 
sister  are  just  relumed  from  Paris!!  We  i 
have  eaten  frogs.  It  has  been  such  a treat ! | 

You  know  our  monotonous  tenor.  Frogs  i 
are  the  nicest  little  delicate  things — rabbity-  ' 
flavoured.  Imagine  a Lilliputian  rabbit ! I 
They  fricassee  them  ; but  in  my  mind,  drest,  | 
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Rcethecl,  pUin,  with  parsley  and  butter,  would  ! 
have  been  the  decision  of  Apiciua  Paris  is 
' a glorious  picturesque  old  city.  I^ondon  ! 
lcK)ks  mean  and  new  to  it,  as  the  town  of 
Washington  would,  seen  after  it.  But  they 
have  no  St.  Paul’s,  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Seine,  so  much  despised  by  Cockneys,  is 
exactly  the  size  to  run  through  a magnificent 
street ; palaces  a mile  long  on  one  side,  lofly 
£«linbro’  stone  (0  the  glorious  antiques !)  j 
houses  on  the  other.  The  Thames  disunites 
London  and  Southwark.  I had  Talma  to 
supper  with  roe.  He  has  picked  up,  as  I 
believe,  an  authentic  portrait  of  ShakH|>eare.  i 
He  paid  a broker  al^ut  40f.  JEngUsh  for  it.  | 
It  is  painted  on  the  one  half  of  a pair  of| 
bellows — a lovely  picture,  corresponding; 
with  the  folio  head.  The  bellows  has  old  | 
carved  round  it,  and  round  the  visnomy  I 

is  inscribed,  as  near  as  I remember,  not ' 
divided  into  rhyme— I found  out  the  rhjTue — 

Whom  have  we  here 
Stuck  on  this  beUowt, 

But  the  Prince  of  good  fellows, 

WUI7  Shalmpcnre ! 

At  top — 

O base  and  coward  luck  1 
To  be  here  stuck. — Poiss. 

At  bottom — 

Naj  ! rather  a glorious  lot  Is  to  him  assign'd, 

Wlko,  like  the  Almighty,  rides  upon  the  ¥nnd. 

\ Pistol. 

' “ This  is  all  in  old  carved  wooden  letters. 

The  countenance  smiling,  sweet,  and  inteb 
lectual  beyond  measure,  even  as  he  w'as 
I immeasurable.  It  may  be  a forgery.  They  . 
I laugh  at  me  and  tell  me,  Ireland  is  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  patting  off  a portrait  of  the  | 
I Black  Prince.  How  far  old  wood  may  be  ^ 
I imitated  1 cannot  say.  Ireland  was  not 
found  out  by  bis  parchments,  but  by  his 
I poetry.  I am  confident  no  painter  on  either , 
side  the  Channel  could  have  painted  any  j 
thing  near  like  the  face  I saw.  Again,  would 
such  a painter  and  forger  have  taken  40l.  for  { 
a thing,  if  authentic,  worth  400(V.  ? Talma 
is  not  in  the  secret,  for  he  had  not  even 
found  out  the  rhymes  in  the  first  inscription. 
He  is  coming  over  with  it,  and,  roy  life  to 
Southey’s  Thalaba,  it  will  gain  universal 
iaith. 

" The  letter  is  wanted,  and  I am  wanted. 
Inui^ne  the  blank  filled  up  with  all  kind 
things. 


“ Our  joint  hearty  remembrances  to  lx>th 
of  you.  Yours,  as  ever,  C.  Lamb.” 

Soon  after  Lamb’s  return  from  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  j>oet  of  the 
Quakers,  Bernard  Barton,  who,  like  himself, 
was  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  figures.  Tlie 
pure  and  gentle  tone  of  the  poems  of  his  new 
acquaintance  was  w'elcoine  to  Lamb,  who 
hail  more  sympathy  with  the  truth  of  nature 
in  modest  guise  than  in  the  affecte<l  fury  of 
Lord  Byron,  or  the  dreamy  extravagancies 
of  Shelley.  Lamb  had  wTitten  in  “ Elia  ” of 
the  Society  of  Friends  with  the  freedom  of 
one,  who,  with  great  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  founders  of  their  faith,  hail  little  in 
common  with  a sect  who  shunned  the 
pleasures  while  they  mingled  in  the  business 
of  the  world ; and  a friendly  expostulation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  led  to  such  conlial 
excuses  as  completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
Quaker  bard.  Some  expression  which  Lamb 
let  fall  at  their  meeting  in  London,  from 
which  Mr.  Barton  had  supposed  that  Lamb 
objectetl  to  a Quaker’s  writing  poetry  as 
inconsistent  with  his  creed,  induced  Mr. 
Barton  to  write  to  Lamb  on  his  return  to 
Woodbridge,  who  replied  as  follows 

TO  BERXARD  BARTON. 

“ India  Uoa^,  llth  Sept.  1822. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Yon  have  misapprehended  me 
sadly,  if  you  suppose  that  I meant  to  impute 
any  inconsistency  in  your  wTiting  poetry  with 
your  religious  profession.  I do  not  remember 
what  I said,  but  it  was  spoken  sportively,  I 
am  sure— one  of  my  levities,  which  you  are 
not  so  used  to  lis  my  older  friends.  I 
probably  was  thinking  of  the  light  in  which 
your  so  indulging  yourself  would  appear  to 
Quakers,  and  put  their  objection  in  my  own 
foolish  mouth.  I would  eat  my  words 
(provided  they  should  be  written  on  not  very 
coarse  paper)  rather  than  1 would  throw 
cold  water  upon  your,  and  my  once,  harmless 
occupation. 

I have  read  Napoleon  and  the  rest  with 
delight.  I like  them  for  what  they  are,  and 
for  what  they  are  not.  I have  sickene<l  on 
the  modem  rhodomoiitade  and  Byronism, 
and  your  plain  Quakerish  beauty  has  capti- 
vated me.  It  is  all  wholesome  cates,  ay,  and 
toothsome  too,  and  withal  Quakerish.  If  I 
were  (Jeorge  Fox,  and  George  Fox  licenser 
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of  the  pre«8,  they  should  have  my  absolute  ! it  will  satisfy  the  bigots  on  our  side  the 


imprimatur,  1 hope  I have  removed  the 
impression. 

**  I am,  like  you,  a prisoner  to  the  desk.  I 
] have  been  chained  to  that  galley  thirty  years, 
a long  shot.  I have  almost  grown  to  the 
wood.  If  no  imaginative  poet,  I am  sure  1 
am  a figurative  one.  Do  ‘ Friends  * allow 
puns  1 verbal  equivocations  ? — they  are  un- 
justly accused  of  it,  and  I did  my  little  best 
I in  the  ‘Imperfect  Sympathies*  to  vindicate 
( them.  I am  very  tire<l  of  clerking  it,  but  ■ 
have  no  remedy.  Did  you  see  a Sonnet  to 
this  purpose  in  the  Examiner  ? — 

* Who  first  inTentod  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holy>daf  rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  cver.hauntinft  importunity 
Of  business,  In  the  ft*een  fields  and  the  town, 

To  plouffh,  loom,  anvil,  spade;  and  oh,  most  sad, 

To  that  dry  drudirery  at  the  desk’s  dead  wood  1 
W'ho  but  the  bcinft  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  I he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  pile*,  ’mid  rotatory  burnings. 

That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel; 

I For  wrath  Divine  hath  made  him  like  a wheel 

In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  retumings ; 
Where,  toiling  and  turmolUng,  ever  and  aye, 
lie  and  his  thoughts  keep  pensive  working-day.' 

“ I fancy  the  sentiment  exprest  above  will 
j be  nearly  your  own.  The  expression  of  it 
I proliably  would  not  so  well  suit  with  a 
follower  of  John  Woolman.  But  I do  not 
know  whether  dialwlism  is  a part  of  your 
creed,  or  where,  indeed,  to  find  an  exposition 
of  your  creed  at  alL  In  feelings  and  matters 
not  dogmatical,  I hope  I am  half  a Quaker. 
Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

“ I shall  alwaj'8  be  happy  to  see  or  hear 
from  you.” 

Encouraged  by  Lamb’s  kindness,  Mr. 
Barton  continued  the  correspondence,  which 
became  the  most  frequent  in  which  Lunb 
had  engaged  for  many  years.  The  following 
letter  is  in  acknowledgment  of  a publication 
of  Mr.  Barton's  chiefly  directwl  to  oppose  the 
theories  and  tastes  of  Lord  Byron  and  his 
friends ; — 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“KasUImUn  noow,  9th  OeU  1823. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  ashamed  not  sooner  to 
have  acknowledged  your  letter  and  |X)em.  I 
think  the  latter  very  temperate,  very  serious, 
and  very  seasonable.  I do  not  think  it  will 
convert  the  club  at  Pisa,  neither  do  I think 


water.  Something  like  a parody  on  the  song 
of  Ariel  would  please  them  better ; — 

* Full  fathom  five  the  Atheist  lies. 

Of  his  bones  are  bell-dice  made.* 

“ I want  time,  or  fancy,  to  fill  up  the  rest. 

I aincerely  sympathise  with  you  on  your 
d<)leful  confinement.  Of  time,  health,  and 
riches,  the  first  in  order  is  not  last  in  excel- 
lence. Riches  are  chiefly  good,  because  they 
give  us  Time.  What  a weight  of  wearisome 
prison  hours  have  I to  look  back  and  forward 
to,  as  quite  cut  out  of  life  ! and  the  sting  of 
the  thing  is,  that  for  six  hours  every  day  I 
have  no  businees  which  I could  not  contract 
into  two,  if  they  would  let  me  work  task- 
work. I shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  your 
grievance  is  mitigated. 

I " I am  returning  a poor  letter.  I was 
I formerly  a great  scribbler  in  that  way,  bat 
my  hand  is  out  of  order.  If  I said  my  head 
too,  I should  not  be  very  much  out,  but  I 
will  tell  no  tales  of  myself ; I will  therefore 
end  (oiler  my  best  thanks,  with  a hope  to  see 
you  again  some  time  in  London),  begging  you 
to  accept  this  letteret  for  a letter — a leveret 
makes  a better  present  than  a grown  bare, 
and  short  troubles  (as  the  old  excuse  goes) 
are  best. 

“ I remaiu,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

“ C.  LAJca” 

The  next  letter  will  speak  for  itself. 

TO  BKHNARD  BARTOK. 

Dee.  »3rd,  182J. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  been  so  distracted  with 
business  and  one  thing  or  other,  I have  not 
had  a quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  for  epistolary 
purposes.  Christmas,  too,  is  come,  which 
always  puts  a rattle  into  my  morning  skulL 
It  is  a visiting,  unquiet,  unquakerisb  season. 

I get  more  and  more  in  love  with  solitude, 
and  proportionately  hampered  with  company. 

I hope  you  have  some  holidays  at  this  ]>eriod. 

I have  one  day — Christmas-day  ; alas  I too 
few  to  commemorate  the  season.  All  work 
and  no  play  dulls  me.  Company  is  not  play, 
but  many  times  hard  work.  To  play,  is  for 
a man  to  do  what  he  pleases,  or  to  do  nothing 
— Uy  go  about  soothing  his  jmrticular  fancies. 

I have  lived  to  a time  of  life  to  have  outlivcnl 
the  good  hours,  the  nine  o’clock  suppers,  with 
a bright  hour  or  two  to  clear  up  in  after-  | 
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wards.  Now  you  cannot  get  tea  before  that 
honr,  and  then  sit  gaping,  music-bothered 
perhaps,  till  half-past  twelve  brings  up  the 
tray ; and  what  you  steal  of  convivial  enjoy- 
ment after,  is  heavily  paid  for  in  the  disquiet 
of  to-morrow’s  head. 

“ I am  pleased  with  your  liking  ‘ John 
Woodvil,’  and  amused  with  your  knowledge 
of  our  drama  being  confined  to  Shakspeare 
and  Miss  Baillie.  What  a world  of  fine  ter- 
ritory between  Land's  End  and  Johnny 
Groat’s  have  you  missed  traversing ! I could 
almost  envy  yon  to  have  so  much  to  read.  I 
feel  as  if  I had  read  all  the  books  I want  to 
read.  Oh  to  forget  Fielding,  Steele,  &c.,  and 
read  ’em  new ! 

“ C.m  you  tell  me  a likely  place  where  I 
could  pick  up,  cheap.  Fox’s  Journal  1 There 
are  no  Quaker  circulating  libraries  1 Elwood, 
too,  I must  have.  I rather  grudge  that 

S y has  taken  up  the  history  of  your 

people : I am  afraid  he  will  put  in  some 
levity.  I am  afraid  I am  not  quite  exempt 
from  that  fault  in  certain  magazine  articles, 
where  I have  introduced  mention  of  them. 
Were  they  to  do  again,  I would  reform  them. 
Why  should  not  you  write  a poetical  account 
of  your  old  worthies,  deducing  them  from 
Fox  to  Woolman  1 but  I remember  you  did 
talk  of  something  of  that  kind,  as  a counter- 
part to  the  ‘ Ecclesiastical  Sketches.’  But 
would  not  a poem  be  more  consecutive  than 
a string  of  sonnets  1 You  have  no  martyrs 
fuile  to  the  fire,  I think,  among  you;  but 
plenty  of  heroic  confessors,  spirit-martyrs, 
lamb-lions.  'Think  of  it ; it  would  be  better 
than  a series  of  sonnets  on  ‘ Eminent  Bankers.’ 
I like  a hit  at  our  way  of  life,  though  it  does 
well  for  me,  better  than  anything  short  of  aU. 
one'e  time  to  one's  self;  for  which  alone  I 
rankle  with  envy  at  the  rich.  Books  are 
good,  and  pictures  are  good,  turd  money  to 
buy  them  therefore  good,  but  to  buy  time ! 
in  other  words,  life  ! 

“The  ‘compliments  of  the  time’  to  you, 
should  end  my  letter  ; to  a Friend,  I suppose, 
I must  say  the  ‘ sincerity  of  the  season  ; ’ I 
hope  they  both  mean  the  same.  With 
excuses  for  this  hastily-penned  note,  believe 
me,  with  great  respect,  C.  Laiia’’ 
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I In  this  winter  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  one  of  j 
the  friends  of  Lamb’s  youth,  applied  to  him 
I for  information  respecting  De  Foe,  whose  | 


life  he  was  about  to  write.  'The  renewal  of 
the  acquaintance  was  very  pleasant  to  Lamb  ; 
who  many  years  before  used  to  take  daily 
walks  with  Wilson,  andtocallhim“  brother.” 
The  following  is  Lamb’s  reply  : — 

TO  MR.  WALTER  WtLSOIt. 

“ E.  I.  H.,  ISth  Uecember,  1832. 

“ Bear  Wilson, — Lightning,  I was  going  to 
call  you.  You  must  have  thought  me  negli- 
gent in  not  answering  yonr  letter  sooner. 
But  I have  a habit  of  never  writing  letters 
but  at  the  office  ; 'tis  so  much  time  cribbed 
out  of  the  Company ; and  I am  but  just  got 
out  of  the  thick  of  a tea-sale,  in  which  most 
of  the  entry  of  notes,  deposits,  &C.,  usually 
falls  to  my  share.  I 

“ I have  nothing  of  De  Foe’s  but  two  or 
three  novels,  and  the  ‘Plague  History.’  I 
can  give  you  no  information  about  him.  As 
a slight  general  character  of  what  L remem- 
ber of  them  (for  I have  not  looked  into  them 
latterly),  L would  say  that  in  the  appearance 
ol truth,  in  all  the  incidents  and  conversations 
that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  works 
of  fiction  I am  acquainted  with.  It  is  perfect 
illusion.  The  author  never  appears  in  these 
self-narratives  (for  so  they  ought  to  be 
called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the 
narrator  chains  us  down  to  an  implicit  belief 
in  everything  he  says.  There  is  all  the 
minute  detail  of  a log-book  in  it.  Dates  are 
painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts 
are  repeated  over  and  over  in  varying 
phrases,  till  you  cannot  choose  but  believe 
them.  It  is  like  reading  evidence  given  in  a 
court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  story-teller 
seems  that  the  truth  should  be  clearly  com-  | 
prehended,  that  when  he  has  told  us  a 
matter-of-fact,  or  a motive,  in  a line  or  two 
farther  down  he  repeats  it,  with  his  favourite 
figure  of  speech,  ‘ I say,’  so  and  so,  though  ho 
had  made  it  abundantly  plain  before.  This 
is  in  imitation  of  the  common  people’s  way  of 
speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  addressed  by  a master  or  mistress,  who 
wishes  to  impress  something  upon  their 
memories,  and  has  a wonderful  effect  upon 
matter-of-fact  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such 
principally  that  he  writes.  His  stylo  is 
everywhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and  homdy. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  delightful  to  all  ran^ 
and  classes,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
written  in  phraseology  peculiarly  adapted  to 
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the  lower  conditions  of  readers  ; hence  it  is 
an  es])ecial  favourite  with  seafaring  men, 
poor  boys,  servant-maids,  &c.  His  novels 
are  capital  kitchen-reading,  while  they  are 
I worthy,  from  their  deep  interest,  to  find  a 
shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  matter-of- 
fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
a long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which 
might  happen  to  any  man,  and  have  no 
interest  but  the  intense  appearance  of  truth 
in  them,  to  recommend  them.  The  whole 
latter  half  or  two-thirds  of  ‘Colonel  Jack’ 
is  of  this  description.  The  beginning  of 
‘ Colonel  Jack  ’ is  the  most  affecting  natural 
picture  of  a young  thief  that  was  ever  drawn. 
His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  of 
a tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  he  was  in 
despair,  and  then  being  in  equal  distress  at 
not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  several 
similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Colonel,  evince  a deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature ; and  putting  out  of  question  the 
superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter, 
in  my  mind  very  much  exceed  Crusoe. 
‘ Roxana  ’ (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  inter- 
est, though  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  in 
8ubse>tuent  editions  from  a foolish  hyper- 
criticism of  his  friend  Southerne.  But  ‘ Moll 
Flanders,’  the  ‘ Account  of  the  Plague,’  &c., 
are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the  same 
stamp  of  character.  Believe  me,  with  friendly 
recollections,  Brother  (as  I used  to  call 
you), 

**  Yours,  C.  Lamb.” 

How  bitterly  Lamb  felt  his  East-India 
btindage,  has  abundantly  appeared  from  his 
letters  during  many  years.  Yet  there  never 
was  wanting  a secret  consciousness  of  tlie 
benefits  which  it  ensured  for  him,  the  pre- 
cious independence  which  he  won  hy  his 
hours  of  toil,  and  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  to 
work  only  “at  its  own  sweet  will,”  which 
his  confinement  to  the  desk  obtained.  This 
sense  of  the  blessings  which  a fixed  income, 
derived  from  ascertained  duties,  confers,  was 
nobly  expressed  in  reference  to  a casual 
fancy  in  one  of  the  letters  of  his  fellow  in 
clerkly  as  well  as  in  poetical  labours,  Bernard 
Barton — a fancy  as  alien  to  the  habitual 
thoughts  of  his  friend,  as  to  his  own — for  no 
one  has  pursued  a steadier  course  on  the 


weary  w’ay  of  duty  than  the  poet  whose  brief 
<lrcam  of  literary  engrossment  incited  Lamb 
to  make  a generous  amends  to  his  ledger  for 
all  his  unjust  reproaches.  The  references  to 
the  booksellers  have  the  colouring  of  fantas- 
tical exaggeration,  by  which  he  delighted  to 
give  effect  to  the  immediate  feeling ; but 
making  allowance  for  this  mere  ])Iay  of 
fancy,  how  just  is  the  following  advice — how 
wholesome  for  every  youth  who  hesitates 
whether  he  shall  abandon  the  certain  reward 
of  plodding  industry  for  the  splendid  miseries 
of  authoi^hip ! * 

* It  U Aingrtilar  that,  tw)mc  years  before,  Mr.  Barton 
hod  receired  nimiUr  adrice  from  b virry  different  poet — 
Lord  B}Ton.  A»  the  letter  has  nerer  been  pabliKhed, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  expresniuns  of 
two  men  so  different  on  the  same  subject,  I subjoin  it 
here 

♦‘TO  BERNARD  BARTON,  E.SQ. 

“St.  James*  Street,  June  1,  1812. 

**  Sir, — The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  concludinir 
part  of  your  letter  is,  that  Mr.  Murray  will  republish 
your  volume.  If  you  still  retain  your  inclination  for  the 
experiment,  which  I trust  will  be  successful.  Borne 
weeks  afto  my  friend  Mr.  Rollers  showed  me  some  of  the 
stanxaa  in  MS.,  and  I then  expressed  my  opinion  of  their 
merit,  which  u further  perusal  of  the  printed  Tolume 
has  given  mo  no  reason  to  revoke.  I mention  this,  as 
it  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  learn,  that  I enter- 
tained a very  favourable  opinion  of  j^jur  powers  before 
I was  awnre  that  such  sentiments  were  reciprocal. 
W’aving  your  obliging  expressions  os  to  my  own  produc- 
tiozis,  for  which  1 thank  you  very  sincerely,  and  assure 
you  that  1 think  not  liKhtly  of  the  praise  of  one  whose 
approbation  la  valuable ; will  you  allow  me  to  talk  to 
you  candidly,  not  critically,  on  the  subject  of  yours  ! 
You  will  nut  suspect  me  of  a wish  to  discourage,  since  1 
pointed  out  to  the  publisher  the  propriety  of  complying 
with  your  wishes.  I think  more  UifTbly  of  your  poetical 
talents  than  it  would  perhaps  gratify  you  to  hear  ox- 
pressed,  for  I believe,  fh)m  what  I observe  of  your 
mind,  that  you  are  above  flattery.  To  come  to  the 
|K>lnt,  you  deserve  success  ; but  we  knew  before  Addisem 
wrote  his  Cato,  that  desert  does  not  always  command  it. 
But  suppose  it  attained, 

* You  know  what  ills  the  author's  life  aitKail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  Jail.' 

Do  not  renounce  writing,  hut  fierer  truti  mtirely  to 
authorahip.  If  you  hare  a profession,  retain  it ; It  «-iU 
be  like  Prior’s  fellowship,  a last  and  sure  resource. 
Compare  Mr.  Rogers  with  other  authors  of  the  day ; 
assuredly  be  is  among  the  first  of  living  poets,  but  is  it 
to  that  he  owes  hU  station  in  society,  and  his  intimacy 
in  the  best  circles  ? — ^no,  it  is  to  hU  prudence  and  respect- 
ability. The  world  (a  bad  one,  1 own)  courts  him  be. 
cause  be  has  no  occasion  to  court  it.  Hr  it  a poet,  nor 
is  be  leas  so  because  he  is  something  more.  I am  not 
sorry  to  hear  that  you  were  not  tempted  by  the  vicinity 
of  Capcl  Loffl,  Esq., — though,  if  he  had  done  for  you 
what  he  has  for  the  Bloomdelds,  1 should  never  lure 
Laughed  at  his  rage  for  patronising.  But  a truly  well- 
constituted  mind  will  ever  be  independent.  That  you 
may  be  so  la  my  sincere  wish  ; and  if  others  think  as 
well  of  your  poetry  as  I do,  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  your  readers.  Believe  me, 

“ Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

**  BraoK.’* 
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TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

*WanaAry  0th,  1823. 

“ ‘ Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without 
any  rational  plan  of  support,  beyond  what  the 
chance  employ  of  booksellers  would  afford 
you  ! ! ! * 

“ Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  sir,  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash  headlong 
upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  had  but  five  con- 
solatory minutes  between  the  desk  and  the 
bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a century 
in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  book- 
sellers. They  are  Turks  and  Tiirtars,  when 
they  have  poor  authors  at  their  beck. 
Hitherto  you  have  been  at  arm’s  length  from  ! 
them.  Come  not  within  their  grasp.  I have  | 
known  many  authors  want  for  bread,  some 
repining,  others  envying  tlie  biassed  security 
of  a counting-house,  all  agreeing  they  had 
rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers — what  not? 
rather  than  the  things  they  were.  I have 
knoi8*n  some  starved,  some  to  go  mad,  one 
dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a workhouse. 

* You  know  not  wliat  a rapacious,  dishonest 
I set  these  booksellers  are.  Ask  even  Southey, 

I who  (a  single  case  almost)  has  made  a fortune 
! by  book-drudgery,  what  he  has  found  them. 
Oh,  you  know  not,  may  you  never  know  ! 
the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship. 
Tis  a pretty  appendage  to  a situation  like 
yours  or  mine  ; but  a slavery,  worse  than  all 
slavery,  to  bo  a bookseller’s  dependant,  to 
drudge  your  brains  for  ]x>ta  of  ale,  and  breasts 
of  mutton,  to  change  your  free  thoughts  and 
voluntary  numbers  for  ungracious  task-work. 
Those  fellows  hate  us.  The  reason  I take  to 
I be,  that  contrary  to  other  trades,  in  which 
I the  master  gets  all  the  credit,  (a  jeweller  or 
silveranith  for  instance,)  and  the  Joumey- 
! man,  who  really  docs  the  fine  work,  is  in  the 
I back-ground  : in  our  work  the  world  gives 
' all  the  credit  to  us,  whom  they  consider  as 
joume^Tnen,  and  therefore  do  they  hate 
us,  and  cheat  us,  and  oppress  us,  and  would 
wring  the  blood  of  us  out,  to  put  another 
sixpence  in  their  mechanic  pouches  ! 1 con- 

tend that  a bookseller  has  a rdative  honesty 
towards  authors,  not  like  his  honesty  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

“ Keep  to  your  bank,  and  the  bank  will 
keep  you.  Trust  not  to  the  public ; you 
I may  hang,  starve,  drown  yourself,  for  any- 
I thing  that  worthy  penonagt  cares.  I bless 


every  star,  that  Providence,  not  seeing  good 
to  make  me  independent,  has  seen  it  next 
good  to  settle  me  upon  the  stable  foundation 
of  Leadenhall.  Sit  down,  good  B.  B.,  in  the 
I banking-office  ; what ! is  there  not  from  six 
, to  eleven  r.v.  six  days  in  the  week,  and  is 
there  not  all  Sunday?  Fie,  what  a super- 
fluity of  man’s-time,  if  you  could  think  so  ! 
Enough  for  relaxation,  mirth,  converse, 

' P^x^try,  good  thoughts,  quiet  thoughts.  Oh 
I the  corroding, torturing,  tormenting  thoughts,  I 
' that  disturb  the  brain  of  the  unlucky  wight, 
who  must  draw  upon  it  for  daily  sustenance ! 
Henceforth  I retract  all  my  fond  complaints 
of  mercantile  employment ; look  upon  them 
as  lovers’  quarrels.  I was  but  half  in  earnest 
Welcome  dead  timber  of  a desk,  that  makes 
me  live.  A little  grumbling  is  a wholesome 
medicine  for  the  spleen,  but  in  my  inner 
heart  do  1 approve  and  embrace  this  our 
close,  but  unharassing  way  of  life.  I am 
quite  serious.  If  you  can  send  me  Fox,  I 
will  not  keep  it  six  \ctek$^  and  will  return  it, 
with  warm  thanks  to  yourself  and  friend, 
without  blot  or  dog’s-ear.  You  will  much 
oblige  me  by  this  kindness. 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 

Ijomb  thus  communicated  to  Mr.  Barton 
his  prosecution  of  his  researches  into  Primi- 
tive Quakerism. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

*' February  17th,  1828. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I have  read  quite  through 
the  ponderoua  folio  of  George  Fox.  I think 
Sewell  haa  been  judicioue  in  omitting  certain 
parts,  as  for  instance  where  G.  F.  hat  revealed 
to  liim  the  natures  of  all  the  creatures  in 
their  names,  as  Adam  had.  He  luckily  turns 
aside  from  that  compendious  study  of  natural 
history,  which  might  have  superseded  Buffon, 
to  his  proper  spiritual  pursuits,  only  just 
hinting  what  a philosopher  he  might  have 
been.  The  ominous  passage  is  near  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  It  is  clear  he  means 
a physical  knowledge,  without  trope  or  figure. 
Also,  pretences  to  miraculous  healing,  and 
the  like,  are  more  frequent  than  I should 
have  suspected  from  the  epitome  in  Sewell. 

He  is  nevertheless  a great  spiritual  man,  and 
I feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  procuring 
me  the  loan  of  it.  How  I like  the  Quaker 
phrases,  though  I thiuk  they  were  hardly 
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completed  till  Woolman.  A pretty  little 
manual  of  Quaker  langua^?e  (with  an  endea-  ; 
vour  to  explain  them)  might  be  gathered  out 
of  his  book.  Could  not  you  do  it  ? I have 
read  through  G.  F.  without  finding  any 
explanation  of  the  term  fint  voluvie  in  the 
title-page.  It  takes  in  all,  both  his  life  and 
his  death.  Are  there  more  last  words  of 
him  t Pray  how  may  I return  it  to  Mr. , 
Sbewell  at  Ipswich  ? I fear  to  send  such  a 
treasure  by  a stage-coach  ; not  that  I am 
afraid  of  the  coachman  or  the  guard  reading 
it ; but  it  might  be  lost  Can  you  put  me 
in  a way  of  sending  it  in  safety  ? The  kind-  j 
hearted  owner  trusted  it  to  me  for  six  | 
months ; I think  I was  about  as  many  da}*^  | 
in  getting  through  it,  and  I do  not  think  that 
I skipt  a word  of  it  I have  quoted  G.  F.  in 
my  * Quakers*  Meeting,*  as  ha\dng  said  he 
was  * lifte<l  up  in  spirit,*  (which  I felt  at  the 
time  to  be  not  a Quaker  phrase,)  * and  the 
judge  and  jury  were  as  dead  men  under  his 
feet’  I find  no  such  words  in  his  journal, 
and  I did  not  get  them  from  Sewell,  an<i  the 
latter  sentence  I am  sure  I did  not  mean  to 
invent : I must  have  put  some  other  Quaker’s 
words  into  his  mouth.  Is  it  a fatality  in  me, 
that  everything  I touch  turns  into  ‘ a lie  ? ’ 
I once  quoted  two  lines  from  a translation  of 
Dante,  which  Hazlitt  very  greatly  admired, 
and  quoted  in  a book  as  proof  of  the  stupend- 
ous power  of  that  poet,  but  no  such  lines 
ore  to  be  found  in  the  translation,  which  has 
been  searched  for  the  purpose.  I must  have 
dreamed  them,  for  I am  quite  certain  1 did 
not  forge  them  knowingly,  ^^^lat  a mis- 
fortune to  have  a Ijdng  memory!  Your 
description  of  Mr.  Mitford’s  place  makes  me 
long  for  a pippin  and  some  caraways,  and  a 
cup  of  sack  in  his  orchard,  when  the  sweets 
I of  the  night  come  in. 

“ Farewell. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

In  the  be*ginning  of  the  year  1823,  the 
**  Essays  of  Elia,”  collected  in  a volume,  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  who 
had  l>ecorae  the  projectors  of  the  “ London 
Magazine.”  The  book  met  wdth  a rapid 
sale,  while  the  magazine  in  which  its  contents 
had  appeared,  declined.  The  anecdote  of  the 
three  Quakers  gravely  walking  out  of  the 
inn  where  they  had  taken  tea  on  the  road, 
on  an  extortionate  demand,  one  after  the 


other,  without  paying  anything,*  had  excited 
some  gentle  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Barton’s  sister,  to  which  Lamb  thus  replied. 

TO  BERyABD  BARTON. 

“March  11th,  18J3. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  approbation  of  my  little 
book  by  your  sister  is  very  pleasing  to  me. 
The  Quaker  incident  did  not  happen  to  me, 
but  to  Carlisle  the  surgeon,  from  whose  mouth 
I have  twice  heanl  it,  at  an  interval  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  with  little  or  no  variation,  and 
have  given  it  as  exactly  as  I could  remember 
it  The  gloss  which  your  sister  or  you  have 
put  upon  it,  does  not  strike  me  as  correct 
Carlisle  drew  no  inference  from  it  against  the 
honesty  of  the  Quakers,  but  only  in  favour 
of  their  surpassing  coolness  ; that  they  should 
be  cajMible  of  committing  a good  joke,  with 
an  utter  insensibility  to  its  bemg  any  jest  at 
all.  I have  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
it,  because,  as  I have  said,  I heard  him  repeat 
it  without  variation  at  such  an  interval.  The 
Htorv'  loses  sailly  in  print,  for  Carlisle  is  the 
best  storj'-teller  I ever  heard.  The  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  roasting  pigs  I also  borrowed , 
from  my  friend  Manning,  and  am  willing  to 
confess  both  my  plagiarisms.  Should  fate 
ever  so  order  it  that  you  shall  ever  be  in 
town  with  your  sister,  mine  bids  me  say,  that 
she  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  intro- 
duced to  her.  Your  endeavour  at  explmning 
Fox’s  insight  into  the  natures  of  animals 
must  fail,  as  I shall  transcribe  the  passage. 
It  appears  to  me  that  be  stopt  short  in  time, 
and  was  on  the  brink  of  falling  with  his 
friend  Naylor,  my  favourite.  The  book  shall 
be  forthcoming  whenever  your  friend  can 
^ make  convenient  to  call  for  it. 

“ They  have  dragged  me  again  into  the 
Magazine,  but  I feel  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
in  my  own  mind  quite  gone.  ‘ Some  brains  ’ 
(I  think  Ben  Jonson  says  it)  ‘ will  endure 
but  one  skimming.’  We  are  about  to  have 
an  inundation  of  poetry  from  the  lAkes— 
Wordsworth  and  Soutliey  are  coming  \ip 
strong  from  the  north.  How  did  you  like 
Hartley’s  sonnets  1 The  first,  at  least,  is 
vastly  6ne.  I am  ashamed  of  the  shabby 
letters  I send,  but  I am  by  nature  anything 
but  neat.  Therein  my  mother  bore  me  no 
Quaker.  I never  could  seal  a letter  without 

• See  Imperfect  Sympotbiee.”— E»«ay»  of  Wia,  p.  t4. 
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dropping  the  wax  on  one  side,  besides  scalding 
my  hngers.  1 never  bad  a seal,  too,  of  my 
own.  Writing  to  a great  man  lately,  who  is 
moreover  very  heraldic,  I borrowed  a seal  of 
a friend,  who  by  the  female  side  quarters  the 
Protectoral  arms  of  CromwelL  How  they 
1 must  have  puzzled  my  correspondent ! My 
letters  are  generally  charged  ns  double  at  the 
Poetroffice,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness 
of  foldure ; so  you  must  not  take  it  disre> 
spectful  to  yourself,  if  I send  you  such  un- 
gainly scrape.  I think  I lose  lOOf.  a-year  at 
the  India  House,  owing  solely  to  my  want  of 
neatness  in  making  up  accounts.  How  1 
puzzle  ^em  out  at  last  is  the  wonder.  1 have 
to  do  with  millions ! ! 

**  It  is  time  to  have  done  my  incoherences. 

“ Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

« C.  Lamb.” 

^ Lamb  thus  records  a meeting  with  the 
poeta. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**  April  5tb,  182S. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I wished  for  you  yesterday. 
I dined  in  Parnassus,  with  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Rogers,  and  Tom  Moore, — half  the 
' poetr)'  of  England  constellated  and  clustered 
! in  Gloucester  Place ! It  was  a delightful 
evening  ! Coleridge  was  in  his  finest  vein  of 
talk^had  all  the  talk  ; and  let  *em  talk  as 
evilly  as  they  do  of  the  envy  of  poets,  1 am 
sore  not  one  there  but  was  content  to  be 
nothing  but  a listener.  The  Muses  were 
dumb,  while  Apollo  lectured,  on  his  and 
their  fine  art.  It  is  a lie  that  poets  are 
! envious  ; I have  known  the  best  of  them, 

I and  can  speak  to  it,  that  they  give  each  other 
I their  merits,  and  are  the  kindest  critics  as 
well  as  best  authors.  I am  scribbling  a 
muddy  e{Hstle  with  an  aching  head,  for  we 
> did  not  quaff  Hippocrene  last  night ; marry, 

I it  was  hippocrass  rather.  Pray  accept  this 
as  a letter  in  the  mean  time,  C.  L.” 

Here  is  an  apology  for  a letter,  referring 
to  a seal  used  on  the  letter  to  which  this  is 
an  answer — the  device  was  a pelican  feeding 
her  young  fri>m  her  own  breast. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

••Mmj  Srtl,  1833. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  vexed  to  be  two  letters 
in  your  debty  but  I have  been  quite  out  of 


the  vein  lately.  A ]>hlloaophical  treatise  is 
wanting,  of  the  causes  of  the  backwardness 
with  which  persons  after  a certain  time  of 
life  sot  about  writing  a letter.  I always  feel 
as  if  I had  nothing  to  say,  luid  the  perform- 
ance generally  justilies  the  presentiment. 

“ I do  not  exxictly  see  why  the  goose  ami 
little  goslings  should  emblematise  a (Quaker 
poet  tfuU  has  no  children.  But  after  all 
perhaps  it  is  a pelican.  The  ‘Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin’  around  it  I cannot  deci-  j 
pher.  The  songster  of  the  night  pouring  i 
out  her  effusions  amid  a silent  meeting  of 
madge-owleta,  would  be  at  least  intelligible. 

A full  pause  here  comes  upon  me  as  if  I had 
not  a word  more  left.  I will  shake  my  brain. 
Once  I Twice  ! — nothing  comes  u|>.  George 
Fox  recommends  waiting  on  these  occasions. 

I wait.  Nothing  comes.  G.  Fox — that  sets 
me  off  again.  I have  finished  the  ' Journal,' 
and  400  more  pages  of  the  * DodriiutU* 
which  I picked  up  for  It.  6c/.  If  I get  on  at 
this  rate,  the  society  will  be  in  danger  of  * 
having  two  Quaker  poets — to  patronise.  * 

“ Believe  me  cordially  yours, 

“ C.  Lamr”  j 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  > 
Mr.  Procter,  in  acknowledgment  of  a minia-  | 
ture  of  Pope  which  he  bad  presented  to  | 
Lamb.  j 

TO  MR.  PROCTER,  j 

**  April  13th,  1823.  j 

**  Dear  Lad, — You  must  think  me  a brute  . 
beast,  a rhinoceros,  never  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  your  precious  present. 
But  indeed  I am  none  of  those  shocking 
things,  but  have  arrived  at  that  indisposition 
to  letter-writing,  which  would  make  it  a hard  ' 
exertion  to  write  three  lines  to  a king  to 
spare  a friend's  life.  Whether  it  is  that  the  ‘ 
Magazine  paying  me  so  much  a page,  I am  ' 
loath  to  throw  away  composition — how  much  j 

a sheet  do  you  give  your  correspondents  2 { 

1 have  hung  up  Pope,  and  a gem  it  is,  in  my 
town  room ; I hope  foryour  approval  Though 
it  accompanies  the  ^ Essay  on  Man,*  I think  > 
that  was  not  the  poem  he  is  here  meditating. 

He  would  have  looked  up,  somehow  affectedly, 
if  he  were  just  conceiving  * Awake,  my  St. 
John.*  Neither  is  he  in  the  ‘ Rape  of  the 
Lock*  mood  exactly.  I think  he  has  just 
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made  out  the  last  lines  of  the  * Epistle  to 
Jervis,*  between  gay  and  tender, 

* And  other  bcsaties  enry  Wor»lcy‘»  eyes.* 

" I *11  be  hanged  if  that  isn't  the  line.  He 
is  brooding  over  it,  with  a dreamy  phantom 
of  Lady  Mary  floating  before  him.  He  is 
thinking  which  is  the  earliest  possible  day 
and  hour  that  she  will  first  see  it.  Wliat  a 
miniature  piece  of  gentility  it  is  ! Why  did 
you  give  it  me  1 I do  not  like  you  enough 
to  give  you  an3rthing  so  good. 

“ I have  dined  with  T.  Moore  and  break- 
fasted with  Itogors,  since  I saw  you  ; have 
much  to  say  about  them  when  we  meet, 
which  I trust  wdll  be  in  a week  or  two.  I 
have  been  over-watched  and  over-poeted 
since  Wordsworth  has  been  in  town.  I was 
1 obliged  for  health  sake  to  wish  him  gone, 
I but  now  he  is  gone  I feel  a great  loss.  I am 
j going  to  Dalston  to  recruit,  and  have  serious 
I thoughts  of — altering  my  condition,  that  is, 
I of  taking  to  sobriety.  What  do  you  advise 
me  ? 

“ Kogere  spake  very  kindly  of  you,  as 
every  body  does,  and  none  with  so  much 
reason  as  your  C.  L.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

[1823.] 

LAMD*»  COWTROVRIWY  TTITR  SOnHEY. 

In  the  year  1823,  Lamb  appeared,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  of  his  life  before  the 
public,  as  an  assailant : and  the  object  of  hi.s 
attack  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  fastest 
friends,  Mr.  Southey.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  j>redictcd  of  Lamb,  that  if  ever  he  did 
enter  the  arena  of  personal  controversy,  it 
would  be  with  one  who  had  obtained  a place 
in  hU  aflection  ; for  no  motive  less  powerful 
tliaii  the  resentment  of  friendship  which 
deemed  itself  woundetl,  could  place  him  in 
a situation  so  abhorrent  to  liis  habitual 
thoughts.  Lamb  liad,  up  to  this  time,  little 
reason  to  love  reviews  or  reviewers  ; and  the 
connexion  of  Southey  with  “ The  Quarterly 
Review,*’  while  he  felt  that  it  raised,  and 
softened,  and  refine<l  the  tone  of  that  jwwerful 
organ  of  a great  party,  sometimes  vexed  him 
for  bis  friend.  His  indignation  also  had  been 


enlisted  on  behalf  of  Hazlitt  and  Hunt,  who  I 
had  been  attacked  in  this  work  in  a manner 
which  he  regarded  as  unfair ; for  the  critics 
had  not  been  content  with  descanting  on  the 
peculiarities  in  the  style  and  taste  of  the  one, 
or  reprobating  the  political  or  personal 
vehemence  of  the  other, — which  were  fair 
subjects  of  controversy, — but  spoke  of  them 
with  a contempt  which  every  man  of  letters 
had  a right  to  resent,  as  unjust.  He  had 
been  much  annoyed  by  an  allusion  to  himself 
in  an  article  on  **  HazUtt’s  Political  Essays,** 
which  appeared  in  the  Review  for  November, 
1819,  as  “one  whom  we  should  wish  to  see 
in  more  respectable  company  ;**  for  he  felt  a 
compliment  paid  him  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend,  08  a grievance  for  beyond  any  direct 
attack  on  himselfi  He  was  also  exceedingly 
hurt  by  a reference  made  in  an  article  on 
Dr.  Reid’s  work  “ On  Nervous  Affections,*’ 
which  appeared  in  July,  1822,  to  an  essay 
which  he  had  contribute<l  some  years  before 
to  a collection  of  tracts  published  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  on  the  efiect  of 
8]>irituous  liquors,  entitled  **  The  Confessions 
of  a Drunkard.”  The  contribution  of  tliis 
paper  is  a striking  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
Lamb’s  personal  regards  over  all  selfish 
feelings  and  tastes ; for  no  one  was  less 
disjKDsed  than  he  to  Montague’s  theory  or 
practice  of  abstinence  ; yet  he  was  willing  to 
gnitify  his  friend  by  this  terrible  picture  of 
the  extreme  effects  of  intemperance,  of  which 
his  own  occasional  deviations  from  the  right 
line  of  sobriety  had  given  him  hints  ami 
glimpses.  The  reviewer  of  Dr.  Reid,  ad- 
verting to  this  essay,  speaks  of  it  as  fearful 
picture  of  the  consequences  of  intemperance, 
which  WE  happen  to  know  is  a true  tale.” 
How  far  it  was  from  actual  truth  the  “ Essays 
of  Elia,”  the  production  of  a later  day,  in 
which  the  maturity  of  his  feeling,  humour, 
and  reason  is  exhibited,  may  sufficiently 
witness.  These  articles  were  not  written  by 
Mr.  Southey  ; but  they  prepared  Lamb  to 
feel  acutely  any  attack  from  the  Review  ; 
and  a paragraph  in  an  article  in  the  number 
for  July,  1823,  entitled  "Progress  of  Infi- 
delity,” in  which  he  recognised  the  band  of 
his  old  friend,  gave  poignancy  to  all  the 
painful  associations  which  had  arisen  from 
the  same  work,  and  concentrated  them  in  one  I 
bitter  feeling.  After  recording  some  of  the 
confessions  of  unbelievers  of  the  wretchedness 
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which  their  infidelity  brought  on  them,  Mr. 
Southey  thus  proceeded : — 

“ Unbelievers  have  not  always  been  honest 
enough  thus  to  express  their  real  feelings  ; 
but  this  we  know  concerning  them,  that 
when  they  have  renounced  their  birthright 
of  hope,  they  have  not  been  able  to  divest 
themselves  of  fear.  From  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  this  might  be  presumed,  and  in 
fact  it  is  so.  They  may  deaden  the  heart 
and  stupify  the  conscience,  but  they  cannot 
destroy  the  imaginative  faculty.  There  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  this  in  * Elin*s  EBsa}'s,'  a 
book  which  wants  only  a sounder  religious 
feeling,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original. 
In  that  u|)on  ‘ Witches  and  the  other  IsMght 
Fears,*  he  says,  * It  is  not  book,  or  picture, 
or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which 
create  these  terrors  in  children  ; they  can  at 
most  but  give  them  a direction.  Bear  little 
T.  H.,  who  of  all  children  has  been  brought 
up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of 
every  taint  of  superstition,  who  was  never 
allowetl  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or 
scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  hear  or 
read  of  any  distressing  story,  finds  all  this 
world  of  fear,  from  which  he  has  been  so 
rigidly  excluded  ab  extra,  in  his  own  “ thick- 
coming fancies,**  and  from  his  little  midnight 
pillow  this  nurse  child  of  optimism  will  start 
I at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats 
to  which  the  reveries  of  the  well-damned 
murderer  are  tranquillity.’ — This  poor  child, 

I instead  of  being  trained  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  had  been  bred  in  the  ways  of 
modem  philosophy ; be  had  systematically 
been  prevented  from  knowing  anything  of 
that  Saviour  who  said,  ‘ Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  care  had 
been  taken  that  he  should  not  pray  to  God, 
nor  lie  down  at  night  in  reliance  upon  his 
good  providence  I Nor  let  it  be  supj)oecd 
that  terrors  of  imagination  belong  to  child- 
hood alone.  The  reprobate  heart,  which  has 
discarded  all  love  of  God,  cannot  so  easily  rid 
itself  of  the  fear  of  the  devil ; and  even  when 
it  succeeds  in  that  also,  it  will  then  creitte  a 
hell  for  itself.  We  have  heard  of  unbelievers 
who  thought  it  probable  that  they  should  be 
awake  in  their  graves ; and  this  was  the 
opinion  for  which  they  had  exchanged  a 
I Christian’s  hope  of  immortality  ! ’* 


Tim  allusion  in  this  paragraph  was  really, 
as  Lamb  was  aflerwartis  convinced,  intended 
by  Mr.  Southey  to  assist  the  sale  of  the  book. 

In  baste,  having  expunged  some  word  which 
he  thought  improper,  he  wrote,  **»ounder 
religious  feeling,”  not  satisfie<l  with  the 
epithet,  but  meaning  to  correct  it  in  the 
proof,  which  unfortunately  was  never  sent 
him.  Lamb  saw  it  on  his  return  from  a 
month*8  pleasant  holidays  at  Hostings,  ami 
expressed  his  first  impression  resj>ectmg  it  in 
a letter. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

♦•July  10th,  1823. 

“Dear  Sir, — I have  just  returned  from 
Hastings,  where  are  exiiuisite  views  and 
walks,  and  where  I have  given  up  my  soul 
to  walking,  and  I am  now  suffering  sedentary 
contrasts.  I am  a long  time  reconciling  to 
town  after  one  of  these  excursions.  Home 
is  become  strange,  and  will  remain  so  yet  a 
while ; borne  is  the  most  unforgiving  of 
friends,  and  always  resents  absence  ; I know 
its  old  cordial  look  will  return,  but  they  are 
slow  in  clearing  up.  That  is  one  of  the 
features  of  this  our  galley-slavery,  that 
|>eregrination  ended  makes  things  worse.  1 
felt  out  of  water  (with  all  the  sea  about  me) 
at  Hastings  ; and  just  as  I had  learned  to 
domiciliate  there,  I must  come  bock  to  find 
a home  which  is  no  home,  I abused  Hastingn, 
but  learned  its  value.  There  are  spots,  inland 
bays,  &c.,  which  realise  the  notions  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  The  best  thing  I lit  upon  by 
accident  was  a small  country  church,  (by 
whom  or  when  built  unknown,)  standing 
bare  and  single  in  the  midst  of  a grove,  with 
no  house  or  appearance  of  habitation  within 
a quarter  of  a mile,  only  passages  diverging 
from  it  through  beautiful  woods  to  so  many 
farm-houses.  There  it  stands  like  the  first 
idea  of  a church,  before  parishioners  were 
thought  of,  nothing  but  birds  for  its  congre- 
gation ; or  like  a hermit’s  oratory  (the  hermit 
dead),  or  a mausoleum  ; its  effect  singularly 
impres.sive,  like  a church  found  in  a desert 
isle  to  startle  Crusoe  with  a home  image ; 
you  must  make  out  a vicar  and  a congrega- 
tion from  fancy,  for  surely  none  come  there  ; 
yet  it  wonts  not  its  pulpit,  and  its  font, 
and  all  its  seemly  additamenta  of  our 
worship. 

“ Southey  has  attacked  * Elia  * on  the  score  j 
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of  infidelity,  in  the  Quarterly  article,  ‘ Pro- 
gresa  of  Infidelity.’  I had  not,  nor  have  seen 
the  Monthly.  He  might  have  spared  an  old 
friend  such  a construction  of  a few  careless 
flights,  that  meant  no  harm  to  religion.  If 
all  his  unguarded  expressions  on  the  subject 
were  to  be  collected — but  I love  and  respect 
Southey,  and  will  not  retort.  I hate  his 
review,  and  his  being  a reviewer.  The  hint 
he  has  dropped  will  knock  the  sale  of  the 
book  on  the  head,  which  was  almost  at  a 
stop  before.  I^et  it  stop, — there  is  com  in 
Egypt,  while  there  is  cash  at  Leadenhall  ! 
You  and  I are  something  besides  being 
writers,  thank  Goil ! 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  L." 

This  feeling  was  a little  diverted  by  the 
execution  of  a scheme,  rather  suddenly 
adopted,  of  removing  to  a neat  cottage  at 
Islington,  where  Lamb  first  found  himself 
installed  in  the  dignity  of  a householder. 
He  thus  describes  his  residence  : — 

TO  BERXARD  BARTON. 

“September  2nd,  1823. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — What  will  you  not  say  for 
my  not  writing  1 You  cannot  say,  I do  not 
write  now.  When  you  come  Loudon-ward, 
you  will  find  me  no  longer  in  Covent  Garden ; 
I have  a cottage,  in  Colebrook  Row,  Islington ; 
a cottage,  for  it  is  detached  ; a white  house, 
with  six  good  rooms  ; the  New  River  (rather 
elderly  by  this  time)  runs  (if  a moderate 
walking  pace  can  be  so  termed)  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  house ; and  behind  is  a 
spacious  garden  with  vines  (I  assure  you), 
pears,  strawberries,  parsnips,  leeks,  carrots, 
cabbages,  to  delight  the  heart  of  old  Alcinous. 
You  enter  without  passage  into  a cheerful 
dining-room,  all  studded  over  and  rough 
with  old  books ; and  above  is  a lightsome 
tlrawing-room,  three  windows,  full  of  choice 
prints.  I feel  like  a great  lord,  never  having 
had  a house  before. 

“ The  * London,*  I fear,  falls  oflF.  I linger 
among  its  creaking  rafters,  like  the  last  rat ; 
it  will  topple  down  if  they  don’t  get  some 
buttresses.  They  have  pulled  down  three  ; 
Hazlitt,  Procter,  and  their  best  stay,  kind, 
light-hcarte<l  Wainwright,  their  Janus.  The 
best  is,  neither  of  our  fortunes  is  concerned 
in  it 


“I  beard  of  yon  &om  Mr.  Pulham  this 
morning,  and  that  gave  a fillip  to  my  laziness, 
which  has  been  intolerable  ; but  I am  so 
taken  up  with  pruning  and  gardening,  quite 
a new  sort  of  occupation  to  me.  1 have 
gathered  my  jargonels,  but  my  Windsor 
pears  are  backward.  The  former  were  of 
exquisite  raciness.  1 do  now  sit  under  my 
own  vine,  and  contemplate  the  growth  of 
vegetable  nature.  I can  now  imderstand  Lu 
what  sense  they  speak  of  father  Adam.  1 
recognise  the  paternity,  while  I watch  my 
tulips.  I almost  fell  with  him,  for  the  first 
day  I turned  a drunken  gardener  (as  he  let 
in  the  serpent)  into  my  Eden,  and  he  laid 
about  him,  lopping  off  some  choice  boughs, 
&c^  which  hung  over  from  a neighbour’s 
garden,  and  in  his  blind  zeal  laid  waste  a 
shade,  which  had  sheltered  their  window 
from  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  The  old  gentle- 
woman (fury  made  her  not  handsome)  could 
scarcely  be  reconciled  by  all  my  fine  words. 
There  was  no  buttering  her  parsnips.  She 
talked  of  the  law.  What  a lapse  to  commit 
on  the  first  day  of  my  happy  * garden-state  ! * 

“I  hope  you  transmitted  the  Fox-Journal 
to  its  owner,  with  suitable  thanks.  Mr.  Cary, 
the  Dante-man,  dines  with  me  tonlay.  He 
is  a model  of  a country  parson,  lean  (as  a 
curate  ought  to  be),  modest,  sensible,  no 
obtruder  of  church  dogmas,  quite  a different  | 

man  from . You  would  like  him.  Pray  1 

accept  this  for  a letter,  and  believe  me,  with  I 

sincere  regards,  Yours,  C.  L.**  | 

In  the  next  letter  to  Barton,  Lamb  referretl 
to  an  intended  letter  to  Southey  in  the 
Magazine. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

*' September  I7th,  1823. 

“ Dear  Sir,~I  have  again  been  reading 
your  ‘ Stanzas  on  Bloomfield,*  which  are  the 
most  appropriate  that  can  l>e  imagined, — 
sweet  with  Doric  delicacy.  1 like  that, — 

* Our  own  more  ebaxte  Theocrltua  * — 

just  hinting  at  the  fault  of  the  Grecian.  1 
love  that  stanza  ending  with, 

* Wonls,  phraM«,  fashions,  pom  away ; 

But  truth  and  nature  lire  throusb  all.’ 

But  I sliall  omit  in  my  own  copy  the  one 
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ntanz&  which  alludes  to  Lord  B.  I suppose. 
It  spoils  the  sweetness  and  oneness  of  the 
feeling.  Cannot  we  think  of  Burns,  or  Thom- 
son, without  sullying  the  thought  with  a 
reflection  out  of  place  upon  Lord  Rochester  1 
These  verses  might  have  been  inscribed  upon 
a tomb  ; are  in  fact  an  epitaph  ; satire  does 
not  look  pretty  upon  a tomb-stone.  Besides, 
there  is  a quotation  in  it,  always  bad  in 
verse,  seldom  advisable  in  prose.  I doubt  if 
their  having  been  in  a paper  will  not  prevent 
T.  and  H.  from  insertion,  but  I shall  have  a 
thing  to  send  in  a day  or  two,  and  shall  try 
them.  Omitting  that  stanza,  a very  little 
alteration  is  wanting  in  the  beginning  of  the 
neat.  You  see,  I use  fieedom.  How  happily, 
(I  flatter  not)  yon  have  brought  in  his 
subjects ; and  (I  suppose)  his  favourite 
measure,  though  I am  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  his  writings  but  the  ‘ Farmer’s  Boy.’ 
He  dined  with  me  once,  and  his  manners 
took  me  exceedingly. 

“ I rejoice  that  you  forgive  my  long  silence. 
I continue  to  estimate  my  own-roof  comforts 
highly.  How  could  I remain  all  my  life  a 
lodger?  My  garden  thrives  (I  am  told), 
though  I have  yet  reaped  nothing  but  some 
tiny  salad,  and  withered  carrots.  But  a 
garden’s  a garden  anywhere,  and  twice  a 
garden  in  London. 

“ Do  you  go  on  with  your  ‘ Quaker  Son- 
nets f ’ have  ’em  ready  with  ‘ Southey’s  Book 
of  the  Church.’  I meditate  a letter  to  S.  in 
the  ‘ London,’  which  perhaps  will  meet  the 
fate  of  the  Sonnet. 

“ Excuse  my  brevity,  for  I write  painfully 
at  oflice,  liable  to  a hundred  callings  off ; and 
I can  never  ait  down  to  an  epistle  elsewhere. 
I read  or  walk.  If  you  return  this  letter 
to  the  Post-oSice,  I think  they  will  return 
fonrpence,  seeing  it  is  but  half  a one.  Believe 
me,  though.  Entirely  yours,  C.  L.” 

The  contemplated  expostulation  with 
Southey  was  written,  and  appeared  in  the 
“ London  Magazine  for  October  1823.”  Lamb 
did  not  print  it  in  any  subsequent  collection 
of  his  essays  ; but  I give  it  now,  as  I have 
reason  to  know  that  its  publication  will  cause 
I no  painful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Southey, 

I and  as  it  forms  the  only  ripple  on  the  kindb- 
I ness  of  Lamb’s  personal  and  literary  life. 

I 

I 


LETTER  OF  ELIA  TO  ROBERT  SOCTHET,  ESQ. 

“ Sir, — You  have  done  me  an  unfriendly 
office,  without  perhaps  much  considering 
what  you  were  doing.  You  have  given  an 
ill  name  to  my  poor  lucubrations.  In  a recent 
paper  on  Infidelity,  yon  usher  in  a conditional 
commendation  of  them  with  an  exception : 
which,  preceding  the  encomium,  and  taking 
up  nearly  the  same  space  with  it,  must 
impress  your  readers  with  the  notion,  that 
the  objectionable  parts  in  them  are  at  least 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  pardonable.  The 
censure  is  in  fact  the  criticism  ; the  praise — 
a concession  merely.  Exceptions  usually 
follow,  to  qualify  praise  or  blame.  But  there 
stands  your  rcproofj  in  the  very  front  of  your 
notice,  in  ugly  characters,  like  some  bugbear, 
to  frighten  all  good  Christians  from  pur- 
chasing. Through  you  I become  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  preceptors  of  youth,  and  fathers 
of  families.  ‘A  boot,  lehich  voanlt  a 
toutider  rtligiout  ftding  to  be  at  ddightful  at 
it  it  original.'  With  no  further  explanation,  l 
what  must  your  readers  conjecture,  but  that 
my  little  volume  is  some  vehicle  for  heresy 
or  infidelity  ? The  quotation,  which  you 
honour  me  by  subjoining,  oddly  enough,  is  of 
a character  which  bespeaks  a temperament 
in  the  writer  the  very  reverse  of  that  your 
reproof  goes  to  insinuate.  Had  you  been 
taxing  me  with  superstition,  the  passage 
would  have  been  pertinent  to  the  censure. 
Was  it  worth  your  while  to  go  so  far  out  of 
your  way  to  affront  the  feelings  of  an  old 
friend,  and  commit  yourself  by  an  irrelevant 
quotation,  for  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon 
a poor  child,  an  exile  at  Genoa  ? 

“I  am  at  a loss  what  particular  essay  you 
had  in  view  (if  my  poor  ramblings  amount 
to  that  appellation)  when  you  were  in  such  a 
burry  to  thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad 
news,  foremost. — Perhaps  the  paper  on  ‘ Say- 
ing Graces  ’ was  the  obnoxious  feature.  I 
have  endeavoured  there  to  rescue  a voluntary 
duty — good  in  place, but  never, as  I remember, 
literally  commanded — from  the  charge  of  an 
undecent  formality.  Rightly  taken,  sir,  that 
paper  was  not  against  graces,  but  want  of 
grace ; not  against  the  ceremony,  but  the 
carelessness  and  slovenliness  so  often  observed 
in  the  performance  of  it. 

" Or  was  it  that  on  the  ‘ New  Year  ’ — in 
which  I have  described  the  feelings  of  the 
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merely  HAtural  man,  on  a conaideratlon  of  the 
amazing  change,  which  id  aupposable  to  take 
place  on  our  removal  from  this  fleshly  scene  7 
If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  mis- 
givings (which  few  men  will)  there  are  times 
when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us,  I believe,  i 
has  reeled  under  questions  of  such  staggering 
obscurity.  I do  not  accuse  you  of  this  weak- 
ness. There  are  some  who  tremblingly  reach 
out  shaking  hands  to  the  guidance  of  Faith 
— others  who  stoutly  venture  into  the  dark 
(their  Human  Confidence  their  leader,  whom 
they  mistake  for  Faith) ; and,  investing 
themselves  beforehand  with  cherubic  wings, 
as  they  lancy,  find  their  new  robes  as  fami- 
liar, and  fitting  to  their  supposed  growth  and 
stature  in  godliness,  as  the  coat  they  left  otf 
yestenlay — some  whose  hope  totters  upon 
crutches— others  who  stalk  into  futurity  upon 
stilts.  I 

“ The  contemplation  of  a Spiritual  World,  I 
— which,  without  the  addition  of  a misgiving  j 
conscience,  is  enough  to  shako  some  natures  | 
to  their  foundation — is  smoothly  got  over  by  | 
otliers,  who  shall  float  over  the  black  billows  | 
in  their  little  boat  of  No-Distrust,  os  uncon-  i 
ceniedly  as  over  a summer  sea.  The  differ- 
ence is  chiefly  constitutional.  i 

**  One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his 
friends’  faces  ; and,  under  the  uncertainty  of, 
conversing  With  them  again,  in  the  same 
manner  and  familiar  circumstances  of  sight, 
B|>cech,  &c.  as  upon  earth — in  a moment  of 
no  irreverent  weakness— fora  dream-while — j 
no  more — would  be  almost  content,  for  a I 
reward  of  a life  of  virtue  (if  he  could  ascribe 
such  acceptance  to  hU  lame  performances),  j 
to  take  up  his  jiortiou  with  those  he  loved, 
an»I  was  made  to  love,  in  this  good  world, 
which  he  knows — which  wascrcated  so  lovely, 
beyond  his  de8er\ingB.  Another,  embracing 
a more  exalted  vision — so  that  he  might 
receive  indefinite  additoments  of  power, 
knowledge,  beauty,  glory,  &c. — is  ready  to  ! 
forego  the  recognition  of  humbler  indiri- ; 
dualities  of  earth,  and  the  old  familiar  faces,  j 
llie  sliapings  of  our  heavens  ore  the  modi- 1 
ficatious  of  our  constitution  ; and  Mr.  Feeble  ■ 
Mind,  or  Mr.  Great  Heart,  is  bom  in  every  | 
one  of  us.  | 

“ Some  (and  such  have  been  accounted  j 
the  safest  divines)  have  shrunk  from  pro-  * 
uouncing  upon  the  final  state  of  any  man  ; i 
nor  dare  they  pronounce  the  case  of  Judas  I 


to  be  desperate.  Others  (with  stronger 
I optics),  as  plainly  as  with  the  eye  of  flesh, 
i shall  behold  a fficen  king  in  bliss,  and  a given 
I in  torment;  even  to  the  eternising 

, of  a cast  of  the  eye  in  the  latter,  his  o>^’n 
self-mocked  and  good-humouredly-bome  de- 
formity on  earth,  but  supposed  to  aggravate 
the  uncouth  and  hideous  expressiou  of  his 
pangs  in  the  other  place.  That  one  man  can 
presume  so  far,  and  that  another  would  with 
shuddering  disclaim  such  confidences,  is,  I 
believe,  an  effect  of  the  nerves  purely. 

“ If  in  either  of  these  papers,  or  elsewhere, 
I have  been  betrayed  into  some  levities — not 
a&ontingthe  sanctuary, but  glancingperhaj^ 
at  some  of  the  outskirts  and  extreme  etlgea, 
the  debateable  land  between  the  holy  and 
profane  regions — (for  the  admixture  of  man’s 
inventions, twisting  themselves  with  the  name 
of  the  religion  itself,  has  artfully  made  it 
difficult  to  touch  even  the  alloy,  without,  iu 
some  men’s  estimation,  soiling  the  fine  gold) 
— if  I have  sported  within  the  purlieus  of 
serious  matter — it  was,  I dare  say,  a humour 
— be  not  startled,  sir, — which  I have  unwit- 
tingly derived  from  yourself.  You  have  all 
your  life  been  making  a jest  of  the  Devil. 
Not  of  the  scriptural  meaning  of  that  dark 
essence — personal  or  allegorical  ; for  the 
nature  is  nowhere  plainly  delivered.  I acquit 
you  of  intentional  irreverence.  But  indeed 
you  have  made  wonderfully  free  with,  and 
been  mighty  pleasant  uj>on,  the  popular  idea 
and  attributes  of  him.  A Noble  l»nl,  your 
brother  Vbionary,  has  scarcely  taken  greater 
Iil>ertic8  with  the  material  keys,  and  merely 
Catholic  notion  of  St.  Peter.— You  have 
flattered  him  iu  prose  : you  have  chante<l 
him  iu  goo<Uy  odes.  You  have  been  his 
Jester ; volimteer  Ijaureat,  and  self-elected 
Court  Poet  to  Beelzebub. 

“ You  have  never  ridiculed,  I believe,  what 
you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  you  are 
always  girding  at  what  some  pious,  but  per- 
ha])s  mistaken  folks,  think  to  be  so.  For 
this  reason  I am  sorry  to  hear,  that  you  are 
engaged  upon  a life  of  George  Fox.  I know 
you  will  fall  into  the  error  of  intermixing 
some  comic  stuflf  with  your  seriousness.  The 
Quakers  tremble  at  the  subject  in  your  hands. 
The  Methodists  are  shy  of  you,  u]>ou  account 
of founder.  But,  above  all,  our  Popbh 
brethren  are  most  iu  your  debt.  The  em)ra 
of  that  Church  have  proved  a fruitful  source 
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to  your  scofiiiig  vein.  Their  Legend  has 
been  a Golden  one  to  you.  And  here  your 
friends,  sir,  have  noticed  a notable  incon- 
sistency. To  the  imposing  rites,  the  solemn 
penances,  devout  austerities  of  that  commu- 
nion ; the  affecting  though  erring  piety  of 
their  hermits  ; the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
Chartreux — their  crossings,  their  holy  waters 
— their  Virgin,  and  their  saints — to  these, 
they  say,  you  have  been  indebted  for  the  best 
feelings,  and  the  richest  imagery,  of  your 
Epic  poetry.  You  have  drawn  copious  drafts 
upon  Loretto.  We  thought  at  one  time  you 
were  going  post  to  Home— but  that  in  the 
facetious  commentaries,  which  it  is  your 
custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
say)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  perform- 
ances in  this  kind,  you  spurn  the  uplifted 
toe,  which  you  but  just  now  seemed  to  court ; 
leave  his  holiness  in  the  lurch  ; and  show 
him  a fair  pair  of  Protestant  heels  under 
your  Bomish  vestment.  When  we  think  you 
already  at  the  wicket,  suddenly  a violent 
cross  wind  blows  you  transverse^— 

* Ten  thooBand  leafnei  awry 

Then  might  we  eee 

CowIa,  hoodA,  and  hAbiU,  with  their  wemrere,  tost 
And  flutter’d  into  rag* ; then  reUqnce,  heeds, 
Indulgvncee,  dispeniies,  pardons,  bolls. 

The  sport  of  winds.* 

Yon  pick  up  pence  by  showing  the  hallowed 
bones,  shrine,  and  cruciftx  ; and  you  take 
money  a second  time  by  exposing  the  trick 
of  them  afterwards.  You  carry  your  verse 
to  Castle  Angelo  for  sale  in  a morning  ; and 
swifter  than  a pedlar  can  transmute  his  pack, 
you  are  at  Canterbury  with  your  prose 
ware  before  night. 

**  Sir,  is  it  that  I dislike  you  in  this  meny 
vein  ? The  very  reverse.  No  countenance 
becomes  an  intelligent  jest  better  than  your 
ovm.  It  is  your  grave  aspect,  when  you  h)ok 
avi-ful  upon  your  poor  friends,  which  I would 
deprecate. 

In  more  than  one  place,  if  I mistake 
not,  you  have  been  pleased  to  compliment 
me  at  tiie  expense  of  my  companions.  I 
cannot  accept  your  compliment  at  such  a 
price.  The  upbraiding  a man^s  poverty 
naturally  makes  him  look  about  him,  to  see 
whether  he  be  so  poor  indeed  as  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be.  You  have  put  mo  upon  counting 
my  riches.  Really,  sir,  I did  not  know  1 was 
so  wealthy  in  the  article  of  friendships. 


There  is  — , and  — , whom  you  never 
heanl  of,  but  exemplary  characters  both,  and 
excellent  church-goers ; and  N.,  mine  and 
my  father’s  friend  for  nearly  half  a century  ; 
and  the  enthusiast  for  Wordsworth’s  poetry, 

, a little  tainted  with  Socinianism,  it  is 

to  be  feared,  but  constant  in  his  attachments, 

and  a capital  critic ; and  , a sturdy  old 

Athanasian,  so  that  sets  all  to  rights  again  ; 
and  W.,  the  light,  and  warm-as-light  hearted, 
Janus  of  the  London  ; and  the  translator  of 
Dante,  still  a curate,  modest  and  amiable  C. ; 
and  Allan  C.,  the  large-hearted  Scot ; and 
P — r,  candid  and  affectionate  as  his  own 
poetry  ; and  A — ^p,  Coleridge’s  friend  ; and 
G — n,  his  more  than  friend  ; and  Coleridge 
himself,  the  same  to  me  still,  as  in  those  ol<l 
evenings,  when  we  iised  to  sit  and  speculate 
I (do  you  remember  them,  sir  ?)  at  our  old 
! Salutation  tavern,  upon  Pantisocracy  and 

! golden  days  to  come  on  earth  ; and  W th 

(w'hy,  sir,  I might  drop  iny  rent-roll  here  ; 
such  goodly  farms  and  manors  have  I reck- 
oned up  already.  lu  what  possession  has  not 
this  last  name  alone  estated  me  ! — but  I will 
go  on) — and  M.,  the  noble-min<led  kinsman, 

by  we<llock,  of  W th ; and  H.  C.  R., 

imwearied  in  the  offices  of  a friend  ; and 
Clarkson,  almost  above  the  narrowness  of 
that  relation,  yet  condescendiug  not  seldom 
heretofore  from  the  labours  of  his  world- 
embracing  charity  to  bless  my  humble  roof ; 
and  the  gall-leas  and  single-minded  Dyer; 
and  the  high-minded  associate  of  Cook,  the 
veteran  Colonel,  with  his  lusty  heart  still 
sending  cartels  of  defiance  to  old  Time ; and, 
not  least,  W.  A-,  the  last  and  steadiest  left 
to  me  of  that  little  knot  of  whist-players, 
that  used  to  assemble  weekly,  for  so  many 
years,  at  the  Queen’s  Gate  (you  remember 
■ them,  sir  ?)  and  called  Admiral  Burney 
friend. 

‘*I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I 
believe  you  will  not  make  many  exceptions 
to  my  associates  so  far.  But  I have  purposely 
omitted  some  intimacies,  which  I do  not  yet 
repent  of  having  contracted,  with  two  gentle- 
men, diametrically  opposwl  to  yourself  in 
principles.  You  will  understand  me  to 
allude  to  the  authors  of  ‘ Rimiui  ’ and  of  the 
' Table  Talk.’  And  first  of  the  former.— 

“It  is  an  error  more  particularly  incident 
to  persons  of  the  correctest  principles  and 
habits,  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest 
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of  mankind,  as  from  another  species,  and 
form  into  knots  and  clubs.  The  best  people 
herding  thus  exclusively,  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  a narrowness.  Heat  and  cold, 
dr)'neas  and  moisture,  in  the  natural  world, 
do  not  fly  asunder,  to  split  the  globe  into 
sectarian  parts  and  separations ; but  mingling, 
as  they  best  may,  correct  the  malignity  of 
any  single  predominance.  The  analogy 
holds,  I suppose,  in  the  moral  world.  If  all 
the  good  people  were  to  ship  themselves  off 
to  Terra  Incognita,  what,  in  humanity's 
name,  is  to  become  of  the  refuse  1 If  the 
persons,  whom  I have  chiefly  in  view,  have 
not  pushed  matters  to  this  extremity  yet, 
they  carry  them  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Instead 
of  mixing  with  the  infidel  and  the  free- 
thinker— in  the  room  of  opening  a negocia* 
tion,  to  try  at  least  to  find  out  at  which  gate 
the  error  entered — they  huddle  close  together, 
in  a weak  fear  of  infection,  like  that  pusil- 
lanimous underling  in  Spenser — 

* Tbit  la  the  wandering  wood,  this  Error'a  den  ; 

A xnonater  rile,  whom  God  and  man  does  bate  : 
Therefore,  I re^  beware.  FI;-,  fly,  quoth  then 
The  fearful  Dwarf.’ 

And,  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox  journals 
addressing  themselves  only  to  the  irritable 
passions  of  the  unbeliever — they  proceed  in 
a safe  system  of  strengthening  the  strong 
hands,  and  confirming  the  valiant  knees  ; of 
converting  the  already  converted,  and  prose- 
lyting their  own  party.  I am  the  more  con- 
vinced of  this  from  a passage  in  the  very 
treatise  which  occasioned  this  letter.  It  is 
where,  having  recommended  to  the  doubter 
the  writings  of  Michaelis  and  Ijanlner,  you 
ride  triumphant  over  the  necks  of  all  infidels, 
sceptics,  and  dissenters,  from  this  time  to  the 
world’s  end,  u|wn  the  wheels  of  two  un- 
answerable detluctious.  I do  not  hold  it 
I meet  to  set  down,  in  a miscellaneous  com- 
I pilatioD  like  this,  such  religious  words  as  you 
I have  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  pages 
{ of  a ()ctulant  literary  journal.  I therefore 
I beg  leave  to  substitute  nunitraU^  and  refer  to 
the  ‘Quarterly  Review'  (for  January)  for 
filling  of  them  up.  * Here,'  say  you,  ‘ as  in 
the  history  of  7,  if  these  books  are  authentic, 
the  events  which  they  relate  must  be  true  ; 
if  they  were  written  by  8,  9 is  10  and  11.' 
! Your  first  de<luction,  if  it  means  honestly, 

I rests  upon  two  identical  propositions ; though 
1 suspect  an  unfairness  iit  one  of  the  tenus, 


which  this  would  not  be  quite  the  proper 
place  for  explicating.  At  all  events,  you 
have  no  cause  to  triumph  ; you  have  not 
been  proving  the  premises,  but  refer  for 
satisfaction  therein  to  very  long  and  laborious 
works,  which  may  well  employ  the  sceptic  a 
twelvemonth  or  two  to  digest,  before  he  can 
possibly  be  ripe  for  your  conclusion.  When 
he  has  satisfied  himself  about  the  premises, 
he  will  concede  to  you  the  inference,  I dare 
say,  most  readily. — But  your  latter  deduction, 
viz.  that  because  8 has  written  a book  con- 
cerning 9,  therefore  10  and  1 1 was  certainly 
his  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary' 
conclusions  per  sahumy  that  I have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with.  As  far  as  10  is 
verbally  asserted  in  the  writings,  all  sects 
must  agree  with  you ; but  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  many  various  ways  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  *•***••  has  been  under- 
stood, from  a low  figurative  expression  (with 
the  Unitarians)  up  to  the  most  mysterious 
actuality;  in  which  highest  sense  alone  you 
and  your  church  take  it  And  for  11,  that 
there  is  no  Uher  poesiUe  conclusion — to  hazard 
this  in  the  fiice  of  so  many  thousands  of 
Arians  and  Socinians,  &c.,  who  have  drawn 
so  opposite  a one,  is  such  a piece  of  theological 
hardihood,  as,  1 think,  warrants  me  in  con- 
cluding that,  when  you  sit  down  to  pen 
theology,  you  do  not  at  all  consider  your 
opponents ; but  have  in  your  eye,  merely 
and  exclusively,  readers  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  yourself,  and  therefore  have 
no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  with  the 
quality  of  the  logic  to  which  you  treat  them. 

“ Neither  can  I think,  if  you  had  had  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  child— over  whose  hope- 
less condition  you  whine  so  lamentably  and 
(I  must  think)  unseasonably — seriously  at 
heart,  that  you  could  have  taken  the  step  of 
sticking  him  up  by  name — T.  H.  is  as  good  as 
naming  him — to  perpetuate  an  outrage  upon 
the  parental  feelings,  as  long  as  the  ‘ Quar- 
terly Review'  shall  last.  Was  it  necessary 
to  specify  an  individual  case,  and  give  to 
Christian  compassion  the  appearance  of 
f>ersonal  attack  ? Is  this  the  way  to  con- 
ciliate unbelievers,  or  not  rather  to  widen  tha 
brciu'h  irreparably  ? 

“ 1 own  I could  never  think  so  consideriibly 
of  myself  as  to  decline  the  society  of  an  agree- 
able or  w’orthy  man  upon  difference  of  opinioa 
only.  The  impediments  and  the  facilitiitiona 
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to  & sound  belief  are  various  and  inscrutable 
as  the  heart  of  man.  Some  believe  upon 
weak  principles.  Others  cannot  feel  the 
efficacy  of  the  stroni^t.  One  of  the  most 
candid,  most  upright,  and  single-meaning 
men,  I ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas 
Holcroft.  I believe  he  never  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another,  in  his  life  ; and,  as  near 
as  I can  guess,  he  never  acted  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
conscience.  Ought  we  to  wish  the  character 
false,  for  the  sake  of  a hollow  compliment  to 
Christianity  1 

“ Accident  introduced  me  to  the  acqiuint- 
ance  of  Mr.  L.  H. — and  the  experience  of  his 
many  friendly  qualities  confirmed  a friend- 
ship between  us.  You,  who  have  been  mis- 
represented yourself,  I should  hope,  have  not 
lent  an  idle  ear  to  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  spread  abroad  respecting  this  gentle- 
man. I was  admitted  to  his  household  for 
some  years,  and  do  most  solemnly  aver  that 
I believe  him  to  be  in  his  domestic  relations 
as  correct  as  any  man.  He  chose  an  ill- 
judged  subject  for  a poem ; the  peccant 
humours  of  which  have  been  visited  on  him 
tenfold  by  the  artful  use,  which  his  adver- 
saries have  made,  of  an  equivocal  term.  The 
subject  itself  was  started  by  Dante,  but 
better  because  brieflier  treated  of.  But  the 
crime  of  the  lovers,  in  the  Italian  and  the 
English  poet,  with  its  aggravated  enormity 
of  circumstance,  is  not  of  a kind  (as  the 
critics  of  the  latter  well  knew)  with  those 
conjunctions,  for  which  Nature  herself  has 
provided  no  excuse,  because  no  temptation. 
— It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  black 
^ horrors,  sung  by  Ford  and  Massinger.  The 
familiarising  of  it  in  tale  and  fable  may  be 
for  that  reason  incidentally  more  contagioiu. 
In  spite  of  Rimini,  I must  look  upon  its 
^ author  as  a man  of  taste,  and  a poet.  He  is 
better  than  so ; he  is  one  of  the  most  cordial- 
minded  men  I ever  knew,  and  matchless  as 
^ a fire- side  companion.  I mean  not  to  affiont 
or  wound  your  feelings  when  I say  that,  in 
his  more  genial  moods,  he  has  often  reminded 
me  of  you.  There  is  the  same  air  of  mild 
; dogmatism — the  same  condescending  to  a 
I boyish  sportiveness — in  both  your  conversa- 
I tions.  His  handwriting  is  so  much  the  same 
with  your  own,  that  I have  opened  more 
I than  one  letter  of  his,  hoping,  nay,  not 
doubting,  but  it  was  &om  you,  and  have  | 
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been  disappointed  flie  will  bear  with  my 
saying  so)  at  the  discovery  of  my  error. 
L.  H.  is  unfortunate  in  holding  some  loose 
and  not  very  definite  speculations  (for  at 
times  I think  he  hanlly  knows  whither  his 
premises  would  carry  him)  on  marriage — the 
tenets,  I conceive,  of  the  ‘Political  Justice’ 
carried  a little  further.  For  anything  I 
could  discover  in  his  practice,  they  have 
reference,  like  those,  to  some  future  possible 
condition  of  society,  and  not  to  the  present 
times.  But  neither  for  these  obliquities  of 
thinking  (upon  which  _my  own  conclusions 
are  as  distant  as  the  pules  asunder)— nor  for 
his  political  asperities  and  petulancies,  which 
are  wearing  out  with  the  heats  and  vanities 
of  youth— did  I select  him  for  a friend  ; but 
for  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  that  rela- 
tion. I do  not  know  whether  I flatter 
myself  with  being  the  occasion,  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  touched  with  some  misgivings  for 
sundry  harsh  things  which  he  had  written 
aforetime  against  our  friend  C., — before  he 
left  this  country  be  sought  a reconciliation 
with  that  gentleman  (himself  being  his  own 
introducer),  and  found  it. 

“ L.  H.  is  now  in  Italy  j on  his  departure  to 
which  land  with  much  regret  I took  my 
leave  of  him  and  of  his  little  fiunily — seven 
of  them,  sir,  with  their  mother — and  as  kind 
a set  of  little  people  (T.  H.  and  all),  as  aflec- 
tionate  cliildren  as  ever  blessed  a parent. 
Had  you  seen  them,  sir,  I think  you  could 
not  have  looked  upon  them  as  so  many  little 
Jonases — but  rather  as  pledges  of  the 
vessel's  safety,  that  was  to  bear  such  a freight 
of  love. 

“ I wish  you  would  read  Mr.  H.’s  lines  to 
that  same  T.  H.  ‘ six  years'  old,  during  a 
sickness : ' — 

* sleep  breftke  at  laat  from  oat  thee. 

My  little  patient  boy* — 

(they  are  to  be  found  in  the  47th  page  of 
‘ FoUago  ’) — and  ask  yourself  how  far  they 
are  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I have 
a letter  from  Italy,  received  but  the  other 
day,  into  which  L.  H.  has  put  as  much  heart, 
and  as  many  friendly  yearnings  after  old 
associates,  and  native  country,  as,  I think, 
paper  can  well  hold.  It  would  do  you  no 
hurt  to  give  that  the  perusal  also. 

“ From  the  otAer  gentleman  I neither 
expect  nor  desire  (as  he  U well  assured)  any 
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such  coDcessions  as  Xj.  H.  made  to  C.  Wliat  (fearing  that  all  was  not  well  with  you),  1 | 

liath  soured  him,  and  made  him  to  suspect  j w'ere  gravely  to  invite  you  (for  a remedy)  to  j 
his  friends  of  infidelity  towards  him,  when  attend  with  me  a course  of  Mr.  Belsham’a  i 
there  was  no  such  matter,  I know  not.  I Lectures  at  Hackney.  Perhaps  I have 
stood  well  with  him  for  fifteen  years  (the  ' scruples  to  some  of  your  forms  and  doctrines, 
proudest  of  my  life),  and  have  ever  spoken  [ But  if  I come,  am  I secure  of  civil  treat-  ! 
my  full  mind  of  him  to  some,  to  whom  his  | ment  ? — The  last  time  I was  in  any  of  your  | 
panegyric  must  naturally  be  least  tasteful. : places  of  worship  was  on  Easter  Sunday  last.  I 
I never  in  thought  swervetl  from  him,  I 1 1 had  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  a very  ! 
never  betrayed  him,  I never  slackened  in  I sensible  sermon  of  an  argumentative  turn,  | 
my  admiration  of  him ; I was  the  same  to  | delivered  with  great  propriety,  hy  one  of  ^ 
him  (neither  better  nor  worae),  though  he  I your  bishops.  The  j)lace  was  Westmin.ster  I 
could  not  see  it,  as  in  the  days  when  he  ! Abl>ey.  As  such  religion,  as  I have,  has  | 
thought  fit  to  trust  me.  At  this  instant,  he  alwaj's  acted  on  me  more  by  way  of  senti-  ! 
may  be  prejmring  for  me  some  compliment,  [ ment  than  argumentative  process,  I was  not  | 
above  my  deserts,  as  he  has  sprinkled  many  ; unwilling,  after  sermon  ended,  by  no  uu-  | 
such  among  his  admirable  books,  for  which  I becoming  transition,  to  pass  over  to  some  | 
I rest  his  debtor ; or,  for  anything  I know,  I serious  feelings,  impossible  to  be  disconnected 
or  can  guess  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  I from  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs,  &c.  But,  ! 
about  to  read  a lecture  on  my  weaknesses.  I by  w'hose  order  I know  not,  I was  debarred  i 
He  is  welcome  to  them  (as  he  wm  to  my  j that  privilege  even  for  so  short  a space  as  a 
humble  hearth),  if  they  can  divert  a spleen,  I few*  minutes  ; and  tumc<l,  like  a dog  or 
or  ventilate  a fit  of  sullennesa.  I wish  he ' some  profane  person,  out  into  the  common 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  world  at  the  ’ street ; with  feelings,  which  I could  not  help, 
t rate  he  does ; but  the  reconciliation  must  be  but  not  very  congenial  to  the  day  or  the 
I effected  by  himself,  and  I despair  of  living  discourse.  I do  not  know  that  I shall  | 

I to  see  that  day.  But,  protesting  against  ever  venture  myself  again  into  one  of  your 
I much  that  he  has  written,  and  some  things  chundies.  I 

I which  he  chooses  to  do ; judging  him  by  his  “You  had  your  education  at  Westminster ; 

I conversation  which  I enjoyed  so  long,  and  and,  doubtless,  among  those  dim  aisles  and 
! relished  so  deeply  ; or  by  his  books,  in  those  cloisters,  you  must  have  gathered  much  of 
places  where  no  clouding  passion  intervenes  that  devotional  feeling  in  those  young  yeAra, 

— I should  belie  my  own  conscience,  if  I said  on  which  your  purest  mind  feeds  still — and 
less,  than  that  I think  W.  H.  to  be,  in  his  may  it  feed  I The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong 
natural  and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest  in  you,  and  gracefully  blending  ever  with 
and  finest  spirits  breathing.  So  far  from  the  religious,  may  have  been  sowti  in  you 
lx*ing  ashamed  of  that  intimacy,  which  was  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality. 
l)etwixt  UR,  it  is  my  boost  that  I was  able  You  owe  it  to  the  place  of  your  education; 
for  so  many  years  to  have  preserved  it  you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondness  for  the 
entire ; and  I think  I shall  go  to  my  grave  architecture  of  your  ancestors ; you  owe  it 
without  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  such  to  the  venerahleneas  of  your  ecclesiastical 
another  companion.  But  I forget  my  man-  establishment,  which  is  daily  lessened  and 
ners — you  will  pardon  me,  sir — I return  to  called  in  question  through  these  practices — 
the  correspondence.  to  speak  aloud  your  sense  of  them  ; never  to 

“ Sir,  you  were  pleased  (you  know  where)  desist  raising  your  voice  against  them,  till 
to  invito  me  to  a compliance  with  the  whole-  j they  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished ; 
some  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  till  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no 
England.  I take  your  advice  with  as  much  longer  closed  against  the  decent,  though  low-  | 
kindness  as  it  was  meant  But  I must  think  iii-purse,  enthusiast,  or  blameless  devr>tee,  j 
the  invitati(»n  rather  more  kind  than  season-  who  must  commit  an  injury  agmust  his  i 
able.  I am  a Dissenter.  The  last  sect,  with  family  economy,  if  he  would  l>e  indulged 
which  you  can  remember  me  to  have  made  j with  a bare  admission  within  its  walls.  You 
common  profession,  were  the  Unitarians.  ; owe  it  to  the  decencies,  which  you  wish  to 
You  wouM  think  it  not  very  pertinent,  if  j see  maintained  in  its  impressive  sen’ices, 
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, that  our  Cathedral  be  no  longer  an  object  of 
inspection  to  the  poor  at  those  times  only,  in 
which  they  must  rob  from  their  attendance 
' on  the  worship  ever>'  minute  which  they  can 
bestow  upon  the  fabric.  In  vain  the  public 
prints  have  taken  up  this  subject,  in  vain 
such  poor  nameless  writers  as  myself  express 
their  indignation.  A word  from  you,  sir — 

I a hint  in  your  journal — would  be  sufficient 
I to  fling  open  the  doors  of  the  beautiful  temple 
again,  as  we  can  remember  them  when  we 
were  boys.  At  that  time  of  life,  what  would 
the  imaginative  faculty  (such  as  it  is)  in 
both  of  U3,  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to 
so  much  reflection  had  been  ob«tructe<l  by 
the  demand  of  so  much  silver  !^If  we  had 
scraped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional  admission 
(as  we  certainly  should  have  done)  would 
I the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as , 
impressive  to  us  (while  we  had  been  weighing 
anxiously  prudence  against  sentiment)  as 
when  the  gates  stood  open,  as  those  of  the 
adjacent  Park ; wlien  we  could  walk  in  at 
any  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  as  ihai  lasted  ? Is 
the  being  shown  over  a place  the  same  os 
silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the  genius  of 
\ it  ? Id  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now 
can  a person  And  entrance  (out  of  service* 

I time)  under  the  sum  of  tico  shillingt.  ITie 
rich  and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anti- 
climax, presumed  to  lie  in  these  two  short 
words.  But  you  can  tell  them,  sir,  how  much  ' 
quiet  worth,  how  much  capacity  for  enlarged  I 
feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius,  may  co- 1 
exist,  especially  in  youth,  with  a purse  | 
I incompetent  to  this  demand. — A respected 
\ friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit  to  the 
* metropolis,  presented  himself  for  admission 
to  Saint  PauTs.  Atthesametimeadecently- 
I clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a wife,  and 
child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same  Lndul- 
I gence.  The  price  was  only  two-pence  each 
person.  The  poor  but  decent  man  hesitated, 
desirous  to  go  in : but  there  were  three  of 
I them,  and  be  turned  away  reluctantly. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of 
Nelson.  Perhaps  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  his  object.  But  in  the  state  of  his 
I finances,  even  sixpence  might  reasonably 
I seem  too  much*  Tell  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country  (no  man  ctm  do  it  more  impres- 
sively) ; instruct  them  of  what  value  these 
insignificant  pieces  of  money,  these  minims 


to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their  Immbler 
brethren.  Shame  these  sellers  out  of  the 
Temple ! Show  the  poor,  that  you  can 
sometimes  think  of  them  in  some  other  light 
than  as  mutineers  and  mal-conteiits.  Con- 
ciliate them  by  such  kind  methods  to  their 
superiors,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Stop  the 
mouths  of  the  railers ; and  suffer  your  old 
friends,  upon  the  old  terms,  again  to  honour 
and  admire  you.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions 
of  your  better  nature  witli  the  stale  evasion, 
that  an  indiscriminate  admission  would  ex- 
po.se  the  tombs  to  riolation.  Remember 
your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear, 
of  a mob  in  the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to 
all  ? Do  the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble 
their  heads  about  such  speculations  ? It  is 
all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  them  into  your 
churches ; they  do  not  voluntarily  offer 
themselves.  They  liave,  alasi  no  passion 
for  antiquities ; for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate, 
sage  or  poet.  If  they  had,  they  would  no 
longer  be  the  rabble. 

**  For  forty  years  that  I have  known  the 
fabric,  the  only  well-attested  charge  of 
violation  adduced,  has  been — a ridiculous 
dismembenuent  committed  upon  the  effigy 
of  that  amiable  spy,  Major  Andr6.  And  is 
it  for  this — the  wanton  mischief  of  some 
school-boy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions  of 
transatlantic  freedom — or  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  such  a mischief  occurring  again,  so 
' easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a 
constable  within  the  walls,  if  the  vergers  are 
incompetent  to  the  duty — is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  made  to  pay  a new  Peter^s  pence, 
80  long  abrogated  ; or  must  content  them- 
selves with  contemplating  the  ragged  exterior 
of  their  Cathedral  ? The  mischief  was  dons 
about  the  time  that  you  were  a scholar  there. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  unfortunate 
relic  ?~-cau  you  help  ua  in  this  emergency  to 
find  the  nose  1— or  can  you  give  Chan  trey  a 
notion  (from  memory)  of  its  pristine  life  and 
vigour?  I am  willing  for  peace*  sake  to 
subscribe  my  guinea  towards  a restoration  of 
the  lamented  feature. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  humble  servaut, 

“Elia.” 

The  feeling  with  which  this  letter  was 
I received  by  Southey  may  be  best  described 
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in  hia  own  worda  in  a letter  to  the  publUber. 
“ On  my  part  there  waa  not  even  a momentarj’ 
feeling  of  anger  ; I waa  very  much  anrpriaed 
and  grieved,  becauae  I knew  how  much  he 
would  condemn  himself.  And  yet  no  reaenU 
ful  letter  was  ever  written  less  offensively  : 
his  gentle  nature  may  be  seen  in  it  through* 
out."  Southey  was  right  in  his  belief  in  the 
revulsion  LamVs  feelings  would  undergo, 
when  the  excitement  under  which  he  had 
written  subsided  ; for  although  he  would 
retract  nothing  he  had  ever  said  or  written 
in  defence  of  his  friends,  he  was  rea<ly  at 
once  to  surrender  every  resentment  of  his 
own.  Southey  came  to  London  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  wrote  proposing  to  call  at 
Islington  ; and  21st  of  November  Lamb  thus 
replied : — 

TO  MB.  SOUTHEY. 

" E.  1.  H.,  31st  November,  1B23. 

“ Dear  Southey, — The  kindness  of  your 
note  has  melted  away  the  mist  which  was 
upon  me.  I have  been  fighting  against  a 
shadow.  That  accursed  Q.  R.  had  vexed  me 
by  a gratuitous  speaking,  of  its  own  know- , 

ledge,  that  the  * Confessions  of  a D -d  * ’ 

was  a genuine  description  of  the  state  of  the 
writer.  Little  things,  that  are  not  ill  meant,  | 
may  produce  much  ilL  That  might  have  | 
injured  me  alive  and  dead.  1 am  in  a public  , 
office,  and  my  life  is  insured.  I was  prepared 
for  anger,  and  I thought  I saw,  in  a few 
obnoxious  words,  a hard  case  of  repetition 
directed  against  me.  I wish  both  magazine 
and  re\'iew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I shall 
be  ashamed  to  see  you,  and  my  sister  (though  , 
innoceiit)  will  be  still  more  so  ; for  the  folly  | 
was  done  without  her  knowledge,  and  has 
made  her  uneasy  ever  since.  My  guardian 
angel  was  absent  at  that  time.  | 

“ I will  muster  up  courage  to  see  you,  how- 1 
ever,  any  day  next  week  (Wednesday  ex- 
cepted). We  shall  hope  that  you  will  bring 
Edith  with  you.  That  will  be  a second 
mortification.  She  will  hate  to  see  us,  but 
come  and  heap  embers.  We  deserve  it,  I 
for  what  I'vo  done,  and  she  for  being  my 
sister. 

Do  come  early  in  the  day,  by  sun-light, 
that  you  may  see  my  Milton, 

“I  am  at  Colebrook-cottage,  Colebrook- 
row,  Islington.  A detached  whitish  house,  | 


close  to  the  New  River,  end  of  Colebrook 
Terrace,  left  hand  from  Sadler’s  Wells. 

“ Will  you  let  me  know  the  day  before  ? 

“ Your  penitent,  C.  Lam& 

“ P.S. — I do  not  think  your  hand-writing 
at  all  like  •***’8.  I do  not  think  many 
things  I did  think,” 

In  the  following  letter,  of  the  same  date, 
Lamb  anticipates  the  meeting. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — I am  ashamed  at  not 
acknowledging  your  kind,  little  poem,  which 
I must  needs  like  much  ; but  I protest  I 
thought  I had  done  it  at  the  moment.  Is  it 
possible  a letter  has  miscarried  ? Did  you 
get  one  in  which  I sent  you  an  extract  from 
the  poems  of  Lord  Sterling  ? I should 
wonder  if  you  did,  for  I sent  you  none  such. 
There  was  an  incipient  lie  strangled  in  the 
birth.  Some  people’s  conscience  is  so  tender ! 
But,  in  plain  truth,  I thank  you  very  much 
for  the  verses.  I have  a verj'  kind  letter 
from  the  Lauroat,  with  a self-invitation  to 
come  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Tills  is 
truly  handsome  and  noble.  ’Tis  worthy  of 
my  old  idea  of  Southey.  Shall  not  I,  think 
you,  be  covered  with  a red  suffusion  ? 

“ You  are  too  much  apprehensive  of  your 
complaint : I know  many  that  are  always 
ailing  of  it,  and  live  on  to  a good  old  age. 
I know  a merr)'  fellow  (you  partly  know 
him)  who,  when  his  metlical  adviser  told  him 
he  had  drunk  away  all  that  pari,  congratu- 
lated himself  (now  his  liver  was  gone)  that 
he  should  be  the  longest  liver  of  the  two. 

**  The  beat  way  in  these  cases  is  to  keep 
yourself  as  ignorant  as  you  can,  as  ignorant 
as  the  world  was  before  Galen,  of  the  entire 
inner  construction  of  the  animal  man  ; not 
to  be  conscious  of  a midriff ; to  hold  kidneys 
(save  a sheep  and  swine)  to  be  an  agreeable 
fiction  ; not  to  know  whereabouts  the  gall 
grows ; to  account  the  circulation  of  the 
bloo<l  an  idle  whimsey  of  Har>'ey’s ; to 
acknowledge  no  mechanism  not  visible.  For, 
ouco  fix  the  scat  of  your  disorder,  and  your 
fancies  flux  into  it  like  bad  humours.  Those 
medical  gentries  choose  each  hia  favourite 
part ; one  takes  the  lungs,  another  the 
aforesaid  liver,  and  refer  to  that,  whatever 
in  the  animal  economy  is  amiss.  Above  all, 
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nse  exercise,  take  a little  more  spirituous 
liquors,  learn  to  smoke,  continue  to  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  avoid  tampering  with 
hard  terms  of  art — viscosity,  8cirrhosity,and 
those  bugbears  by  which  simple  patients  are 
scared  into  their  graves.  Believe  the  general 
j sense  of  the  mercantile  world,  which  holds  ; 
i that  desks  are  not  deadly.  It  is  the  mind, 

I good  B.  B.,  and  not  the  limbs,  that  taints  by 
long  sitting.  Think  of  the  patience  of 
tailors,  think  how  long  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sits,  think  of  the  brooding  hen  ! I protest 
I cannot  answer  thy  sister’s  kind  inquiry  ; 
but  I judge,  I shall  put  forth  no  second  ^ 
Tolume.  More  praise  than  buy  ; and  T.  and 
H.  are  not  particularly  disposed  for  martyrs. 
Thou  wilt  see  a funny  passage,  and  yet  a 
true  history,  of  George  Dyer’s  aquatic 
incursion  in  the  next  ‘ London.’  Beware  bis  . 
fate,  when  thou  comest  to  see  me  at  my 
Colebrook-cottage.  I have  filled  my  little 
•pace  with  my  little  thoughts.  I wish  thee 
ease  on  thy  sofa  ; but  not  too  much  indul- 
gence on  it.  From  my  poor  desk,  thy  fellow- 
sufferer,  this  bright  November, 

“C.  L.” 


in  view.  This  good  old  man  numbered 
, among  his  pupils.  Gray  the  poet,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and,  in  his  old  age,  Wordsworth,  whom  he 
instructed  in  the  Italian  language.  His  little 
; grand-daughter,  at  the  time  when  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  the  regard  of  Mr. 
: Lamb,  had  lost  both  her  parents,  and  was 
spending  her  holidays  with  an  aunt,  who 
lived  with  a sister  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  at  whose 
house  Lamb  generally  played  his  evening 
rubber  during  his  stay  at  Cambridge.  The 
liking  which  both  Lamb  and  his  sister  took 
for  the  little  orphan,  led  to  their  begging  her 
of  her  aunt  for  the  next  holidays  ; their 
regard  for  her  increased ; she  regularly  spent 
the  holidays  with  them  till  she  left  school, 
and  afterwards  was  adopted  as  a daughter, 
and  lived  generally  with  them  until  183.3, 
when  she  married  Mr.  Moxon.  I.amb  was 
fond  of  taking  long  walks  in  the  country, 
and  as  Miss  Lamb’s  strength  was  not  always 
equal  to  these  pedestrian  excursions,  she 
became  his  constant  companion  in  walks 
which  even  extended  “ to  the  green  fields  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire.” 


Southey  went  to  Colebrook-cottage,  as 
proposed  ; the  awkwardness  of  meeting  went 
off  in  a moment ; and  the  affectionate 
intimacy,  which  had  lasted  for  almost  twenty 
years,  was  renewed,  to  be  intermpted  dnly 
by  death. 


! CHAPTER  XIV. 

[1833  to  1833.1 

Lsrma  to  axsswobth,  sastoh,  asd  colskimk. 

I Lamb  was  fond  of  visiting  the  Universities 
in  the  summer  vacation,  and  repeatedly  spent 
his  holiday  month  at  Cambridge  with  his 
; mster.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  met 
• with  a little  girl,  who  being  in  a manner 
' alone  in  the  world,  engaged  their  sympathy, 
and  soon  riveted  their  affections.  Emma 
Isola  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Isola, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  esquire  bedells  of 
the  University ; her  grandfather,  Agostino 
Isola,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Milan, 
because  a friend  took  up  an  English  book  in 
' his  apartment,  which  he  had  carelessly  left 


I About  this  time,  Lamb  added  to  his  list  of 
friends,  Mr.  Hood,  the  delightful  humourist ; 
Hone,  lifted  for  a short  time  into  political 
fame  by  the  prosecution  of  his  Parodies,  and 
the  signal  energy  and  success  of  his  defence, 
but  now  striving  by  unwearied  researches, 
which  were  guided  by  a pure  taste  and  an 
honest  heart,  to  support  a numerous  family ; 
and  Ainsworth,  then  a youth,  who  has  since 
acquired  so  splendid  a reputation  as  the 
author  of  “Rookwood”  and  “Crichton.” 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  then  resident  at  Manchester, 
excited  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Elia,  had  sent  him  some  books,  for  which  he 
thus  conveyed  his  thanks  to  his  unseen 
friend. 

TO  MB.  AINSWORTH. 

“ IndiluBotiK,  eth  Dm.  IS33. 

“Dear  Sir, — I should  have  thanked  yon 
for  your  books  and  compliments  sooner,  but 
have  been  waiting  for  a revise  to  be  sent, 
which  does  not  come,  though  I returned  the 
proof  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I have 
read  Warner  with  great  pleasure.  What  an 
elaborate  piece  of  alliteration  and  antithesis ! 
why  it  moat  have  been  a labour  far  above 
the  most  difficult  versification.  There  is  a 
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fine  simile  or  picture  of  Seniiramis  arming  to  see  by  the  scrawl  that  I only  snatch  a few 
repel  a siege.  I do  not  mean  to  keep  the  rnkutea  from  intermitting  business. 


book,  for  1 suspect  you  are  forming  a curious  , 
collection,  and  I do  not  pretend  to  anything 
of  the  kind.  I have  not  a black-letter  book 
among  mine,  old  Cliaucer  excepted,  and  am 
not  bibliomanist  enough  to  like  black-letter. ! 
It  is  painful  to  read  ; therefore  I must  insist 
on  returning  it  at  opportunity,  not  from 
contumacy  and  reluctance  to  be  obliged,  but  ^ 
because  it  must  suit  you  better  than  me.  | 
The  loss  of  a present  from  should  never , 
exceed  the  gain  of  a present  to.  I hold  this 
maxim  infallible  in  the  accepting  line. — I 
read  your  magazines  with  satisfaction.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  as  to  * Tlie 
German  Faust,*  as  far  as  I can  do  justice  to  ^ 
it  from  an  English  translation.  *Tis  a 
disagreeable  canting  tale  of  seduction,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  Faustus 
—Curiosity.  Was  the  dark  secret  to  be' 
explored,  to  end  in  the  seducing  of  a weak 
girl,  which  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  earthly  agency  ? When  Marlow  gives  hU 
Faustus  a mistress,  he  flies  him  at  Helen, 
flower  of  Greece,  to  be  sure,  and  not  at  Miss 
Betsy,  or  Miss  Sally  Thoughtless. 

* Cat  Ir  the  branch  that  bore  the  ffoodly  fruit. 

And  wither'd  i"  ApoUo'i  laurel  tree  : 

Faustus  is  dead.' 

“ What  a noble  natural  transition  from 
metaphor  to  plain  speaking ! as  if  the 
figtirative  had  flawed  in  description  of  such 
a loss,  and  was  reduced  to  tell  the  fact 
simply. 

“ I must  now  thank  you  foryour  very  kind 
invitation.  It  is  not  out  of  prosj>ect  that  I 
may  see  Manchester  some  day,  and  then  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  But 
holidays  are  scarce  things  with  me,  and  the 
laws  of  atten<lance  are  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  at  Lcadenhall.  But  I shall  bear  it 
in  mind.  Meantime,  something  may  (more 
probably)  bring  you  to  town,  where  I shall 
be  happy  to  see  you.  I am  always  to  be 
found  (alas !)  at  my  desk  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  day. 

“ I wonder  why  they  do  not  send  the  revise. 
I leave  late  at  office,  and  my  abode  lies  out 
of  the  way,  or  I should  have  seen  about  it. 
If  you  are  impatient,  perhaps  a line  to  the 
printer,  directing  him  to  send  it  me,  at 
Accountant’s  Office,  may  answer.  You  will 


“ Your  obliged  servant,  C.  Lamb.*’  | 

“(If  I had  time  I would  go  over  this  lettor 
again,  and  dot  all  my  i*8.)**  1 

To  Ainsworth,  still  pressing  him  to  visit 
Manchester,  he  sent  the  following  reply. 

TO  MR,  AIXSWORTH. 

■‘I.  H. 2Slh,  1 82S. 

“ My  dear  sir, — You  talk  of  mouths  at  a 
time,  and  I know  not  what  inducements  to 
visit  Manchester,  Heaven  knows  how  grati- 
fying ! but  I have  had  my  little  month  of 
1823  already.  It  is  all  over,  and  without 
incurring  a disagreeable  favour,  I cannot  so 
much  as  get  a single  holiday  till  the  season 
returns  with  the  next  year.  Even  our  half- 
hour’s  absences  from  office  are  set  down  in  a 
book  ! Next  year,  if  I can  sjiare  a day  or 
two  of  it,  I will  come  to  Manchester,  but 
I have  reasons  at  home  against  longer 
absences.  | 

“ I am  so  ill  just  at  present — (an  illness  of  j 
my  own  procuring  last  night ; who  is 
perfect  ?)— that  nothing  but  your  very  great 
kindness  could  make  me  write.  I will  be.ar 
in  mind  the  letter  to  W.  W.,  and  you  shall 
liave  it  quite  in  time,  before  the  12th. 

“My  aching  and  confused  head  warns  me 
to  leave  off.  With  a muddled  sense  of  grate-  j 
fulness,  which  I shall  apprehend  more  clearly 
to-morrow,  I remain,  your  friend  imseen, 

“ C.  L.”  1 

“ Will  your  occasions  or  inclination  bring  | 
you  to  London ! It  will  give  me  great  | 
))leasure  to  show  yon  everything  that  Isling- 
ton can  boast,  if  you  know  the  meaning  of  | 
that  very  Cockney  sound.  We  have  the  New 
River ! I am  ashamed  of  this  scrawl,  but  I 
beg  you  to  accept  it  for  the  present.  1 am  ■ 
full  of  qualms.  ; 

* A fool  at  fifty  in  i fool  lnde«l,*  ” | 

1 

Bernard  Barton  still  frequently  wroto  to 
him  ; and  he  did  not  withhold  tho  wished-for  i 
reply  even  when  letter-writing  was  a burthen. 
The  following  gives  a ludicrous  account  of  I 
his  indisposition  : — 
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I **Jan.  0th,  H34. 

j Dear  B.  R, — Do  you  know  what  it  ia  to 
succumb  under  an  insurmountable  day>mare, 

I — ‘ a whoreson  lethargy/  Falstaff  calls  it, — 
an  indisposition  to  do  anything,  or  to  be 
anything, — a total  deadness  and  distaste, — a 
suspension  of  vitality, — an  Indifference  to 
locality,  — a numb,  soporifical,  good-for- 
nothingncss, — an  ossification  all  over, — an 
oyster~Uke  insensibility  to  the  passing  events, 
— a mind-stupor, — a brawny  defiance  to  the 
needles  of  a thrusting-in  conscience.  Did 
you  ever  have  a very  bad  cold,  with  a total 
irresolution  to  submit  to  water-gruel  pro- 
cesses ? This  has  been  for  many  weeks  my 
lot,  and  my  excuse  ; my  fingers  drag  heavily 
I over  this  paper,  and  to  my  thinking  it  is  ! 
' three-and-twenty  furlongs  from  here  to  the  ' 
end  of  this  demi-sheet.  I have  not  a thing 
to  say  ; nothing  is  of  more  importance  than 
another  ; I am  flatter  than  a denial  or  a 

j)ancake;  emptier  than  Judge  ’s  wng 

when  the  head  is  in  it ; duller  than  a country 
stage  when  the  actors  are  off  it ; a cipher, 

I an  0 ! I acknowledge  life  at  all,  only  by  an 
occasional  convulsional  cough,  and  a perma- 
nent phlegmatic  pain  in  the  chest.  I am 
weary  of  the  world ; life  is  weary  of  me. 

I My  day  is  gone  into  twilight,  and  I don’t 
I think  it  worth  the  expense  of  candles.  My 
wick  hath  a thief  in  it,  but  I can’t  muster 
courage  to  snuff  it.  I inhale  suffocation  ; I 
can’t  distinguish  veal  from  mutton  ; nothing 
j interests  me.  ’Tis  twelve  o’clock,  and 
I Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  out  upon  the 
! New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch  alertly  tucking  up 
his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the  last  office  of 
mortality,  yet  cannot  I elicit  a groan  or  a 
moral  reflection.  If  you  told  me  the  world 
will  be  at  an  end  to-morrow,  I should  just 
say,  * Will  it  1 * I have  not  volition  enough 
left  to  dot  my  iTs,  much  lese  to  comb  my 
eyebrows  ; my  eyes  are  set  in  my  head  ; my 
brains  are  gone  out  to  see  a poor  relation  in 
Moorfields,  and  they  did  not  say  when  they’d 
! come  back  again  ; my  skull  is  a Grub-street 
I attic,  to  let — not  so  much  as  a joint-stool  or 
a crack’d  jordan  left  in  it ; my  hand  writes, 
not  I,  from  habit,  as  chickens  run  about  a 
little,  when  their  heads  are  off.  O for  a 
I vigorous  fit  of  gout,  cholic,  toothache, — an 
I earwig  in  my  auditor}*,  a fly  in  my  visual 


organs  ; pain  is  life — the  sharper,  the  more 
evidence  of  life  ; but  this  apathy,  this  death  ! 1 

Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold, — a six 
or  seven  weeks*  unintermitting  chill  and 
I suspension  of  hope,  fear,  conscience,  and 
j ever}*thing  ? Yet  do  I try  all  I can  to  cure  ! 
! it ; I try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and  j 
’ snuff  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all  I 
only  seem  to  make  me  worse,  instead  of 
better.  I sleep  in  a damp  room,  but  it  does 
me  no  good  ; I come  home  late  o*  nights,  but  i 
do  not  find  any  visible  amendment ! Wlio  | 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  t 
death  ? 

“It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve; 
Thurtell  is  by  this  time  a goo<l  way  on  his  ; 
journey,  baiting  at  Scorpion  perhaps  ; Ketch  j 
is  bargaining  for  his  cast  coat  and  waistcoat ; \ 

the  Jew  demurs  at  first  at  three  half-crowns,  I 
but,  on  consideration  that  he  may  get  1 
somewhat  by  showing  ’em  in  the  town, 
finally  closes.  C L.” 


Barton  took  this  letter  rather  seriously,  i 
and  Lamb  thus  sought  to  remove  his  friendly 
anxieties.  | 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“Jan.  23rd,  1824.  ' 

“My  dear  sir, — Tliat  peevish  letter  of  | 
mine,  which  was  meant  to  convey  an  apology  i 
for  my  incapacity  to  write,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  you  in  too  serious  a light ; it 
was  only  my  way  of  telling  you  I had  a i 
severe  cokL  The  fact  is,  I have  been 
insuperably  dull  and  lethargic  for  many 
weeks,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  vigour  of  a 
letter,  much  less  an  essay.  The  * London  ’ 
must  do  without  me  for  a time,  for  I have 
lost  all  interest  about  it ; and  whether  I shall  1 
recover  it  again  I know  not.  I will  bridle  ‘ 
my  pen  another  time,  and  not  teaze  and 
puzzle  you  with  my  aridities.  I shall  begin 
to  feel  a little  more  alive  with  the  spring. 
Winter  is  to  me  (mild  or  harsh)  always  a 
great  trial  of  the  spirits.  I am  ashamed  not 
to  have  noticed  your  tribute  to  Woolman, 
whom  we  love  so  much.  It  is  done  in  your 
good  manner.  Your  friend  Tayler  calle<l 
upon  me  some  time  since,  and  seems  a very 
amiable  man.  His  last  story  is  painfully 
fine.  His  book  I ‘ like ; ’ it  is  only  too 
stuffed  with  scripture,  too  parsonish.  The 
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best  thing  in  it  is  the  boy’s  own  story. 
When  I say  it  is  too  full  of  scripture,  I mean 
it  is  too  full  of  direct  quotations  ; no  book 
can  have  too  much  of  silent  scripture  in  it ; 
but  the  natural  power  of  a story  is  dimin- 
ished when  the  uppermost  purpose  in  the 
writer  seems  to  be  to  recommend  something 
else,  viz.,  Beligion.  You  know  what  Horace 
says  of  the  Dent  intertit  f I am  not  able  to 
explain  myself, — you  must  do  it  for  me.  My 
sister’s  part  in  the  ‘ Leicester  School  ’ (about 
two-thirds)  was  purely  her  own  ; as  it  was 
(to  the  same  quantity)  in  the  ‘ Shakspeare 
Tales  ’ which  bear  my  name.  I wrote  only 
the  ‘ Witch  Aunt ; ’ the  ‘ First  Gloing  to 
Church  ; ’ and  the  final  story,  about  ‘ A little 
I Indian  girl,’  in  a ship.  Your  account  of  my 
I bUick-balling  amused  me.  I thini,  at  Qwtkert 
I they  did  right.  There  are  some  things  hard 
' to  be  understood.  The  more  I think,  the 
more  I am  vexed  at  having  puzzled  you  with 
that  letter ; but  I have  been  so  out  of  letter- 
writing of  late  years,  that  it  is  a sore  effort 
' to  sit  down  to  it  j and  I felt  in  your  debt, 
I and  sat  down  waywardly  to  pay  you  in  bad 
money.  Never  mind  mydulness  ; lamused 
to  long  intervals  of  it.  The  heavens  seem 
brass  to  me  ; then  again  comes  the  refreshing 
shower — 

* I lisT#  been  menj  once  or  twice  ere  now.’ 

1 “You  said  something  about  Mr.  Mitford 
j in  a late  letter,  which  I believe  I did  not 
advert  to.  I shall  be  happy  to  show  him  my 
Milton  (it  is  all  the  show  things  I have)  at 
any  time  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  a jaunt 
to  Islington.  I do  also  hope  to  sec  Mr.  Tayler 
there  some  day.  Pray  say  so  to  both. 
Coleridge’s  book  is  in  good  part  printed,  but 
sticks  a little  for  more  copy.  It  bears  an 
I unsaleable  title,  ‘ Extracts  from  Bishop  Leigh- 
j ton,’  but  I am  confident  there  will  be  plenty 
i of  good  notes  in  it. 

I “ Keep  your  good  spirits  up  dear  B.  B., 
mine  will  return  ; they  are  at  present  in 
abeyance  ; but  I am  rather  lethai^ic  than 
miserable.  I don’t  know  but  a good  horse- 
j whip  would  be  more  beneficial  to  me  than 
physic.  My  head,  without  aching,  will  teach 
yours  to  ache.  It  is  well  I amjgetting  to  the 
conclusion.  I will  send  a belter  letter  when 
I am  a better  man.  Let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kind  concern  for  me,  (which  I trust  will 
have  reason  soon  to  be  dissipated,)  and 


assure  you  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  | 
from  you.  Yours  truly.  C.  L.’’ 

’The  following  sufficiently  indicate  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written 

TO  BERSARD  BARTON.  ! 

“FebrusrT  25th,  1824. 

“My  dear  sir, — Your  title  of  ‘Poetio  | 
Vigils  ’ arrides  me  much  more  than  a volume  i 
of  verse,  which  has  no  meaning.  The  motto  | 
says  nothing,  but  I cannot  suggest  a better.  ' 
I do  not  like  mottoes,  but  where  they  are 
singularly  felicitous ; there  is  foppery  in  1 
them  ; they  are  un-plain,  uu-Quakerish  ; 
they  are  good  only  where  they  flow  from  the 
title,  and  are  a kind  of  justification  of  it.  i 
There  is  nothing  about  watchings  or  lucu- 
brations in  the  one  you  suggest,  no  com- 
mentary on  vigils.  By  the  way,  a wag  would  I 
recommend  you  to  the  line  of  Pope,  | 

* Sleepless  himself— -to  glre  his  ivsdcTf  sleep.* 

I by  no  means  wish  it ; but  it  may  explain 
what  I mean, — that  a neat  motto  is  child  of 
the  title.  I think  ‘Poetic  Vigils’ as  short 
and  sweet  as  can  be  desired  ; only  have  an 
eye  on  the  proof,  that  the  printer  do  not 
substitute  virgils,  which  would  ill  accord 
with  your  modesty  or  meaning.  Your 
suggested  motto  is  antique  enough  in  spelling, 
and  modem  enough  in  phrases, — a good 
modem  antique  ; but  the  matter  of  it  is 
germain  to  the  purpose,  only  supposing  the 
title  proposed  a vindication  of  yourself  from 
the  presumption  of  authorship.  The  first 
title  was  liable  to  this  objection — ^that  if  you 
were  disposed  to  enlarge  it,  and  the  book- 
seller insisted  on  its  appearanee  in  two  tomes, 
how  oddly  it  would  sound,  ‘A  Volume  of 
Verse  in  two  Volumes,  Second  Edition,’  &c. 
You  see  thro’  my  wicked  intention  of  cur- 
tailing this  epistolet  by  the  above  device  of 
large  margin.  But  in  tmth  the  idea  of  I 
lettcrising  has  been  oppressive  to  me  of  late 
above  your  candour  to  give  me  credit  for. 
There  is  Southey,  whom  I ought  to  have 
thanked  a fortnight  ago  for  a present  of  the 
‘ Church  Book  : ' I have  never  had  courage 
to  buckle  myself  in  earnest  oven  to  acknow- 
ledge it  by  six  words ; and  yet  I am  accounted 
by  some  people  a good  man.  How  cheap 
that  character  is  acquired  ! Pay  your  debts, 
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don’t  borrow  mon^,  nor  twist  your  kitten’s 
neck  off,  or  disturb  a congregation,  &c.,  your 
business  is  done.  I know  things  (thoughts 
or  tilings,  thoughts  are  things,)  of  myself, 
which  would  make  every  friend  I have  fly 
me  as  a plague  patient.  I once  * * *,  and 
set  a dog  upon  a crab’s  leg  that  was  shoved 
out  under  a mass  of  sea-weeds, — a pretty 
little  feeler.  Oh  ! pah ! how  sick  I am  of 
that ; and  a lie,  a mean  one,  I once  told.  I 
stink  in  the  midst  of  Vespect.  I am  much 
h3rpt.  The  fact  is,  my  head  U heavy,  but 
there  is  hope ; or  if  nut,  1 am  better  than  a 
poor  shell-fish  ; not  morally,  when  I set  the 
whelp  upon  it,  but  have  more  blood  and 
spirits.  Things  may  turn  up,  and  1 may 
creep  again  into  a decent  opinion  of  myself. 
Vanity  will  return  with  sunshine.  Till  when, 
pardon  my  neglects,  and  impute  it  to  the 
wintry  solstice.  C.  Lamb.” 

TO  BKRNARD  BABTOB. 

(No  date.] 

**  Dear  R B., — 1 am  sure  I cannot  fill  a 
letter,  though  I should  disfumish  my  skull  to 
fill  it ; but  you  expect  something  and  shall 
have  a notelet.  Is  Sunday,  not  divinely 
speaking,  but  humanly  and  holidaysically,  a 
blessing  ? Without  its  institution,  would 
our  rugged  taskmasters  have  given  us  a 
leisure  day,  so  often,  think  you,  as  once  in  a 
month  ? or,  if  it  had  not  been  instituted, 
might  they  not  have  given  us  every  sixth 
day  7 Solve  me  this  problem.  If  we  are  to 
go  three  times  a-day  to  church,  why  has 
Sunday  sUpt  into  the  notion  of  a Ao^tday  7 
A HoLY-day  I grant  it  The  Puritans,  I 
have  read  in  Southey^s  book,  knew  the 
distinction.  They  made  people  observe 
Sunday  rigorously,  would  not  let  a nursery- 
maid walk  out  in  the  fields  with  children  for 
recreation  on  that  day.  But  then — they  gave 
the  'people  a holiiday  from  all  sorts  of  work 
every  second  Tuesday.  This  was  giving  to 
the  two  Ceesars  that  which  was  hit  respective. 
Wise,  beautiful,  thoughtful,  generous  legis- 
lators I Would  Wilberforce  give  us  our 
Tuesdays  7 No  ! — he  would  turn  the  six 
days  into  sevenths, 

* And  tboM  three  nniling  aeaMms  of  the  J9€t 
InUi  e Ruaeten  winter.* — Ou>  Play. 

“ I am  gitting  oppomte  a pereon  who  is 
nuking  gtmige  distortions  with  the  gout. 


which  is  not  unpleasant — to  me  at  least. 

I What  is  the  reason  we  do  not  e^rmpathise 
with  pain,  short  of  some  terrible  surgical 
operation  1 Hazlitt,  who  boldly  says  all  he 
feels,  avows  that  not  only  he  does  not  pity 
sick  people,  but  he  bates  them.  I obscurely 
recognise  his  meaning.  Pain  is  probably  too 
eelfish  a consideration,  too  simply  a con- 
sideration of  self-attention.  We  pity  poverty, 
loss  of  friends,  &c. — more  complex  things,  in 
j which  the  sufferer's  feelings  are  associated 
with  others.  This  is  a rongh  thought 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  gout ; I want 
: head  to  extricate  it  and  plane  it.  What  is 
I all  this  to  your  letter  1 I felt  it  to  be  a good 
one,  but  my  turn  when  I write  at  all,  is 
perversely  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  so  that 
my  letters  are  anything  but  answers.  So 
you  still  want  a motto  I You  must  not  take 
iny  ironical  one,  because  your  book,  I take 
it,  is  too  serious  for  it,  Bickerstaff  might 
have  used  it  for  Au  lucubrations  What  do 
you  think  of  (for  a title)  Beligio  Tremuli ) 
or  Tremobundi  ? There  ia  Religio-Medici 
and  Laid.  But  perha|»  the  volume  is  not 
quite  Quakerish  enough,  or  exclusively  so, 
for  it.  Your  own  ‘Vigils’  U perhaps  the 
best.  While  I have  space,  let  me  congratu-  ! 
late  with  you  the  return  of  spring,  wliat  a 
summery  spring  too  ! all  those  qualms  about  i 
the  dog  and  cray-fish  melt  before  it.  I am  I 
going  to  be  happy  and  rain  again. 

“ A hasty  farewell. 

“C.LAMB.” 

TO  BKRBABD  BARTON.  j 

“July  ;th,  It>4. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — I have  been  suffering  under 
a severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  notwith- 
standing which  I reeolutely  went  through 
your  very  pretty  volume  at  once,  which  I 
dare  pronounce  in  no  ways  inferior  to  former 
lucubrations.  ‘ Abroad  ’ and  ‘ lord  ’ are  vile 
rhymes  notwithstanding,  and  if  you  count 
you  will  wonder  how  many  times  you  have 
repeated  the  word  utuarthly ; thrice  in  one 
poem.  It  is  become  a slang  word  witli  the 
bards  ; avoid  it  in  future  lustily.  ‘ Time  ’ is 
fine,  but  there  are  better  a good  deal,  I think. 
The  volume  does  not  lie  by  me  ; and,  after  a 
long  day's  smarting  fatigue,  which  has  almost 
put  out  my  eyes  (not  blind  however  to  your 
merits),  I dw  not  trust  myself  with  long 
writing.  The  verses  to  Bloomfield  are  the 
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aweetest  in  the  collection.  Religion  is  some- 
times lugged  in,  as  if  it  did  not  come  naturally. 

I will  go  over  carefully  when  I get  my  seeing, 
and  exemplify.  You  have  also  too  much  of 
singing  metre,  such  as  requires  no  deep  car 
to  make ; lilting  measure,  in  which  you  have 
done  Woolman  injustice.  Strike  at  less 
superficial  melodies.  The  piece  on  Nayler  is 
more  to  my  fancy. 

“ My  eye  runs  waters.  But  I will  give 
you  a fuller  account  some  day.  The  book  is 
a very  pretty  one  in  more  than  one  sense. 
The  decorative  liarp,  perhaps,  too  ostenta- 
tious ; a simple  pipe  preferable. 

“ Farewell,  and  many  thanks. 

«C.  liAMa” 

j 

I TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

! **  August,  1824. 

I “ Dear  B.  B., — I congratulate  you  on  getting 

a house  over  your  head.  I find  the  comfort 
of  it  I am  sure.  The  * Prometheus,*  unbound^ 
is  a capital  story.  The  literal  rogue  ! What 
if  you  had  ordered  ‘ Elfidda,*  in  Bheet4  ! she  *d 
have  been  sent  up,  I warrant  you.  Or  bid 
him  clasp  his  Bible  (i.  #.  to  his  bosom),  he  *d 
have  clapt  on  a brass  clasp,  no  doubt. 

I “ I can  no  more  understand  Shelley  than 
you  can.  His  poetry  is  * thin  sown  with 
profit  or  delight.*  Yet  I must  point  to  your 
notice,  a sonnet  conceived  and  expressed 
with  a witty  delicacy.  It  is  that  addre.ssed 
to  one  who  hated  him,  but  who  could  not 
persuade  him  to  hate  Atm  again.  His  coy- 
ness to  the  other’s  passion — (for  hate  demands 
a return  as  much  as  love,  and  starves  without 
it) — is  most  arch  and  pleasant.  Pray,  like  it 
I very  much.  For  his  theories  and  nostrums, 
they  are  oracular  enough,  but  I either  com- 
j prebend  ’em  not,  or  there  is  * miching  malice  * 

' and  mischief  in  ’em,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
j ringing  with  their  own  emptiness.  HazUtt 
said  well  of  — ‘ Many  are  the  wiser  and 

better  for  reading  Shalwpeare,  but  nobody 
was  ever  wiser  or  better  for  rea<ling  Shelley.* 

I I wonder  you  will  sow  your  correspondence  . 

^ on  so  barren  a ground  a.s  I am,  that  make  ' 

! such  poor  returns.  But  my  head  aches  at  i 
the  bare  thought  of  letter-writing.  I wish 
all  the  ink  in  the  ocean  dried  up,  and  would  ' 
listen  to  the  quills  shivering  up  in  the  candle  j 
flame,  like  parching  martyrs.  The  same ! 
indisposition  to  write  it  is  has  stopt  my  , 
‘Elias,*  but  you  will  see  a futile  effort  in  the 


next  number,  ‘wrung  from  me  with  slow 
pain.’  The  fact  is,  my  head  is  seldom  cool 
enough.  I am  dreadfully  indolent.  To  have 
to  do  anything — to  order  me  a new  coat,  for 
instance,  though  my  old  buttons  are  shelled 
like  beans — is  an  effort.  Aly  pen  stammers 
like  my  tongue.  What  cool  craniums  those 
old  inditers  of  folios  must  have  had,  what  a 
mortified  pulse  ! Well ; once  more  I throw 
myself  on  your  mercy.  Wishing  peace  in  ! 
thy  new  dwelling,  ♦ C.  Lamb.” 

Mr.  Barton,  having  requested  of  Lamb 
some  verses  for  his  daughter’s  album,  | 
received  the  following  with  the  accompanying  j 
letter  beneath,  on  30th  September  in  this  i 
year.  Surely  the  neat  loveliness  of  female  . 
Quakerism  never  received  before  so  delicate 
a compliment ! 

■THE  ALBUM  OF  LUCY  BARTON.  j 

Little  book,  furnamed  of  trAife,  | 

Clean  oa  j‘et,  and  fair  to  tight,  | 

Keep  th;  attribution  right. 

Nerer  dltproportlon’d  acrawl,  ! 

Ugly,  old,  (that'*  worse  than  all,)  | 

On  thy  maiden  cleameiw  fall  \ | 

In  each  letter  here  deaign’d. 

Let  the  reader  emblem  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner’i  mind. 

Gilded  margins  count  a sin  ; 

Ixl  thy  leares  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within  ; 

Sayings  fetch'd  from  tagrs  old ; 

Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold, 

Worthy  to  be  gmri>d  in  gold  : 

Lighter  fancies ; not  exclndlng 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in. 

Sometimes  mildly  interluding 

Amid  strains  of  grarer  measure  ; 

Virtue’s  self  bath  olt  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses’  groTes  of  leisure. 

Riddles  dark,  perplexing  sense ; 

Darker  meanings  of  offence ; 

Wlial  but  thade» — bo  banish’d  hence ! 

Whitest  thoughts,  in  whitest  dress. 

Candid  meanings  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress." 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“ Dear  B.  B.,-— ‘ I am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;* 
hut  if  the  above  be  not  too  mean  to  have  a 
place  in  thy  daughter’s  sanctum,  take  them 
with  pleasure. 

“ I began  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
just  as  I had  penned  the  second  line  of 
stanza  two,  an  ugly  blot  fell,  to  illustrate 
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I my  counsel.  I am  sadly  given  to  blot,  and 
modem  blotting-paper  gives  no  retlrcss ; it 
only  smears,  and  makes  it  worse.  The  only 
remedy  is  scratching  oat,  which  gives  it  a 
clerkish  look.  The  most  innocent  blots  are 
made  with  red  ink,  and  are  rather  orna- 
mental. Marry,  they  are  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  effusions  of  a cut 
finger.  Well,  I hope  and  trust  thy  tick 
dolcru,  or,  however  you  spell  it,  is  vanished, 
for  I have  frightful  impressions  of  that  tick, 
and  do  altogether  hate  it,  as  an  unpaid  score, 
or  the  tick  of  a death-watch.  I take  it  to  be 
! a species  of  Vitus’s  dance  (I  omit  the  sanctity, 
writing  to  ‘ one  of  the  men  called  friends’). 

I knew  a young  lady  who  could  dance  no 
other  ; she  danced  it  through  life,  and  very 
queer  and  fantastic  were  her  steps. 

“ Heaven  bless  thee  from  such  measures, 
and  keep  thee  from  the  foul  fiend,  who 
delights  to  lead  after  false  fires  in  the  night, 
Flibbertigibbet,  that  gives  the  web,  and  I 
forget  what  else. 

“ From  my  den,  as  Bunyan  has  it,  30th. 
Sep.  1824.  C.  L.” 

Here  is  a humorous  expostulation  with 
Coleridge  for  carrying  away  a book  from  the 
cottage,  in  the  absence  of  its  inmates. 

TO  MR.  COLRRIIKIE. 

[No  date.] 

“ Dear  — Why  will  you  make  your ' 

visits,  which  should  give  pleasure,  matter  of 
regret  to  your  friends  1 you  never  come  but 
you  take  away  some  folio,  that  is  part  of  my 
existence.  With  a great  deal  of  difficulty  I 
was  made  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  my 
loss.  My  maid,  Becky,  brought  me  a dirty 
bit  of  paper,  which  contained  her  description 
of  some  book  which  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken 
away.  It  was  ‘ Luster’s  Tables,*  which,  for 
some  time,  I could  not  make  out.  ‘ What ! 
has  he  carrie<l  away  any  of  the  talUsy  Becky  V 
* No,  it  wasn’t  any  tables,  but  it  was  a book 
that  he  called  Luster’s  Tables.*  I was  obliged 
to  search  personally  among  my  shelves,  and 
a huge  fissure  suddenly  disclosed  to  me  the 
I true  nature  of  the  damage  I had  sustained. 

1 That  book,  C.,  you  should  not  have  taken 
away,  for  it  is  not  mine,  it  is  the  property  of 
a friend,  who  does  not  know  its  value,  nor 
indeed  have  1 been  very  sedulous  in  explain- 


ing to  him  the  estimate  of  it ; but  was 
rather  contented  in  giving  a sort  of  corrobo- 
ration to  a hint  that  he  let  fall,  as  to  its 
being  suspected  to  be  not  genuine,  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  would  have  fallen  to  mo  as 
a deodand,  not  but  I am  as  sure  it  is  Luther’s, 
as  I am  sure  that  Jack  Bunyan  wrote  the 
‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  testimony 
that  bad  been  disputed  by  leameder  clerks 
than  I,  BO  I quietly  let  it  occupy  the  place  it 
had  usurped  upon  my  shelves,  and  should 
never  have  thought  of  issuing  an  ejectment 
against  it ; for  why  should  I be  so  bigoted 
as  to  allow  rites  of  hospitality  to  none  but 
my  own  Iwoks,  children,  &c.  ? — a species  of 
egotUm  1 abhor  from  my  heart.  No ; let 
’em  all  snug  together,  Hebrews  and  Pros- 
elytes of  the  gate  ; no  selfish  partiality  of 
mine  shall  make  distinction  between  them  ; 

I charge  no  warehouse-room  for  my  friends* 
commodities  ; they  are  welcome  to  come  and 
sUiy  as  long  os  they  like,  without  paying  rent. 

I have  several  such  strangers  that  I treat 
with  more  than  Arabian  courtesy  ; there  *s 
a copy  of  More’s  fine  poem,  which  is  none  of 
mine,  but  I cherish  it  as  my  own  ; I am  none 
of  those  churlish  landlords  that  advertise 
the  gr>o<ls  to  be  taken  away  in  ten  days’ 
time,  or  then  to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  So 
you  see  I had  no  right  to  lend  you  that 
book  ; I may  lend  you  my  own  books, 
because  it  i.s  at  my  own  hazard,  but  it  is  not 
honest  to  hazard  a friend’s  property ; I 
always  make  that  distinction.  I hope  you 
will  bring  it  with  you,  or  send  it  by  Hartley ; 
or  he  can  bring  that,  and  you  the  ‘ Polemical 
Discourses,*  and  come  and  eat  some  atoning 
mutton  with  us  one  of  these  days  shortly. 
We  are  engaged  two  or  three  Sundays  deep, 
but  always  dine  at  home  on  week-days  at 
half-past  four.  So  come  all  four — men  and 
books  I mean — my  third  shelf  (northern 
compartment)  from  the  top  has  two  devilish 
gape,  where  you  have  knocked  out  its  two 
eye-teeth. 

“ Your  wronged  friend, 

«C.  LAMa” 

The  following  preface  to  a letter,  addressed 
to  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
sister,  placing  on  the  pretended  defects  of 
Miss  Lamb’s  handwriting,  is  one  of  those 
artifices  of  affection  which,  not  finding  scope 
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in  eulc^stic  epithet^  take  refuge  in  apparent 
abase.  Lamb  himself,  at  this  time,  wrote  a 
singularly  neat  hand,  having  greatly  improved 
in  the  India  House,  where  he  also  learned  to 
flourish, — a flicility  he  took  a piide  in,  and 
sometimes  indulged  ; but  his  flourishes 
(wherefore  it  would  be  too  curious  to  inquire) 
almost  always  shaped  themselves  into  a 
visionary  corkscrew,  “ never  made  to  draw.” 

TO  MISS  UUTCniNSON. 

Dear  Miss  H., — Mary  has  such  an  invin- 
cible reluctance  to  any  epistolary  exertion, 
that  I am  sparing  her  a mortification  by 
taking  the  pen  from  her.  The  plain  truth 
is,  she  writes  such  a pimping,  mean,  detestable 
band,  that  she  is  ashamed  of  the  formation 
of  her  letters.  There  is  an  essential  poverty 
and  abjectuess  in  the  frame  of  them.  They 
look  like  begging  letters.  And  then  she  is 
sure  to  omit  a most  substantial  word  in  the 
second  draught  (for  she  never  ventures  an 
epistle  without  a foul  copy  first),  which  is 
obliged  to  be  interlined  ; which  spoils  the 
neatest  epistle,  you  know.  Her  figures, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &C.,  where  she  has  occasion  to 
express  numerals,  os  in  the  date  (25tb  April, 
1623),  are  not  figures,  but  figurantes  ; and 
the  combined  pc«se  go  staggering  up  and 
down  shameless,  as  drunkards  in  the  day- 
time. It  is  no  better  when  she  rules  her 
paper.  Her  Lines  ^ are  not  less  erring  * than 
her  words.  A sort  of  unnatural  parallel 
lines,  that  are  perpetually  threatening  to 
meet ; which,  you  know,  is  quite  contrary  to 
Euclid.  Her  very  blots  are  not  bold  like 
this  [here  a large  Uot  is  inserted^  hut  poor  i 
smears,  half  left  in  and  half  scratched  out,  I 
with  another  smear  left  in  their  place.  I 
like  a clear  letter.  A bold  free  hand,  and  a 
fearless  flouiish.  Then  she  has  always  to  go 
through  them  (a  second  operation)  to  dot  her 
Ts,  and  cross  her  I don't  think  she  can 
make  a corkscrew  if  she  tried,  which  has 
such  a fine  effect  at  the  end  or  mid<llc  of  an 
epistle,  and  fills  up. 

**  There  is  a corkscrew  ! One  of  the  best 
I ever  drew.  By  the  way,  what  incomparable 
whisky  that  was  of  M.’s  ! But  if  I am  to 
write  a letter,  let  me  begin,  and  not  stand 
flourishing,  like  a fencer  at  a fair. 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

[The  letter  non*  begins.] 


What  a strange  mingling  of  humour  and 
solemn  truth  is  there  in  the  following 
reflection  on  Fauntleroy*s  fate,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Bernard  Barton  1 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**  Dee.  let,  1824. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  sir,  trifling  apart,  the 
gloomy  catastrophe  of  yesterday  morning 
prompts  a sadder  vein.  The  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether 
I will  or  no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on 
such  of  my  friends  as,  by  a parity  of  situa- 
tion, are  exposed  to  a similarity  of  tempta- 
tion. My  very  style  seems  to  myself  to 
become  more  impressive  than  usual,  with  the 
change  of  theme.  Who  that  standeth, 
knoweth  but  he  may  yet  fall  7 Your  hands 
as  yet,  I am  most  willing  to  believe,  have 
never  deviated  into  other's  property.  You 
[think  it  impossible  that  you  could  ever 
! commit  so  heinous  au  ofience  ; but  so  thought 
Fauntleroy  once ; so  have  thought  many 
besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated  as  be 
hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ; but  you 
arc  a banker,  at  least  the  next  thing  to  it. 
I feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ; but  cash 
must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes  to 
a great  amount.  If  in  an  unguarded  hour 

but  I will  hope  better.  Consider  the 

scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your 
persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to  see  a 
Quaker  banged,  that  would  be  indifierent  to 
the  fate  of  a Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist. 
Think  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale 
of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention  higher 
considerations ! I tremble,  I am  sure,  at 
myself,  when  I think  that  so  many  poor 
victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their  life, 
made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as  I in 
my  presumption  am  too  ready  to  do  myself. 
What  are  we  better  than  they  7 Do  we 
' come  into  the  world  with  difibrent  necks  ? 
Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under  our  left 
ears  7 Are  we  unstrangulable,  I ask  you  7 
Think  of  these  things.  I am  shocked  some- 
times at  the  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not 
for  their  resemblance  to  the  ape  tribe  (which 
is  something),  but  for  the  exquisite  adaptation 
of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingering, 
&c.  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  I maintain  it, 
but  should  tremble.  0.  L.” 


I 
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In  the  year  1624,  one  of  Lamb's  last  ties 
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to  the  theatre,  aa  a scene  of  present  enjoy- 
ment, was  severed.  Munden,  the  rich 
peculiarities  of  whose  acting  he  has  embalmed 
in  one  of  the  choicest  “ Essays  of  Elia,” 
quitted  the  stage  in  the  mellowness  of  his 
powers.  His  relish  for  Munden's  acting  was 
almost  a new  sense ; he  did  not  compare  him 
with  the  old  comedians,  as  having  common 
qualities  with  them,  but  regarded  him  as 
altogether  of  a different  and  original  style. 
On  the  last  night  of  his  appearance.  Lamb 
was  very  desirous  to  attend,  but  every  place 
in  the  boxes  had  long  been  secured  ; and 
Lamb  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
tremendous  rush,  by  enduring  which,  alone, 
he  could  hope  to  obtmn  a place  in  the  pit ; 
when  Munden's  gratitude  for  his  exquisite 
praise  anticipated  his  wish,  by  providing  for 
him  and  Miss  Lamb  places  in  a comer  of 
the  orchestra,  close  to  the  stage.  The  play 
of  the  “ Poor  Gentleman,”  in  which  Munden 
played  “ Sir  Robert  Bramble,”  had  concluded, 
and  the  audience  were  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  farce,  in  which  the  great  comedian 
[ was  to  delight  them  for  the  last  time,  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  Lamb 
by  Miss  Kelly,  who  sat  with  my  party  far 
withdrawn  into  the  obscurity  of  one  of  the 
upper  boxes,  but  overlooking  the  radiant 
hollow  which  waved  below  us,  to  our  friend. 
In  his  hand,  directly  beneath  the  line  of  stage- 
lights,  glistened  a huge  porter-pot,  which  he 
was  draining ; while  the  broad  face  of  old 
I Munden  was  seen  thrust  out  from  the  door 
I by  which  the  musicians  enter,  watching  the 
close  of  the  draught,  when  he  might  receive 
and  hide  the  portentous  beaker  from  the ; 
gaze  of  the  admiring  neighbours.  Some 
unknown  benefactor  had  sent  four  pots  ofj 
stout  to  keep  up  the  veteran’s  heart  during 
his  last  trial ; and,  not  able  to  drink  them 
all,  he  bethought  him  of  Lamb,  and  without 
considering  the  wonder  which  would  be 
excited  in  the  brilliant  crowd  who  surrounded 
him,  conveyed  himself  the  cordial  chalice  to 
Lamb’s  parched  lips.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  farra,  Munden  found  himself  unable  to 
deliver  from  memory  a short  and  elegant 
address  which  one  of  his  sons  had  written 
for  him  ; but,  provided  against  accidents, 
took  it  from  his  pocket,  wiped  his  eyes,  put 
on  his  spectacles,  read  it,  and  made  his  last 
bow.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  night  when 
Lamb  took  a hearty  interest  in  the  present 


business  scene ; for  though  he  went  now  and 
then  to  the  theatre  to  gratify  Miss  Isola,  or 
to  please  an  author  who  was  his  friend,  his 
real  stage  henceforth  only  spread  itself  out 
in  the  selectest  chambers  of  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

[IStJ.] 

lamb's  B1IA5CIPATI0N  PBOM  TUI  IXDIA  UOCSB. 

The  year  1825  is  marked  by  one  of  the 
principal  events  in  Lamb’s  uneventful  life — 
his  retirement  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
desk,  with  a pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  j 
his  now  liberal  salary.  The  following  letters  i 
I vividly  exhibit  his  hopes  and  his  apprehen-  I 
sions  before  he  received  this  noble  boon  from  I 
the  East  India  Company,  and  his  bewilder- 
ment of  pleasure  when  he  fpund  himself  in  I 
reality  free.  He  has  recorded  his  feelings  in  j 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  “ Last 
Essays  of  Elia,”  entitled  “ The  Superannuated  | 
Man  ; ” but  it  will  be  interesting  to  contem- 
plate them,  ” living  as  they  rose,”  in  the  ! 
unstudied  letters  to  which  this  chapter  is  I 
devoted. 

A New  Series  of  the  London  Magazine 
was  commenced  with  this  year,  in  an  in- 
creased size  and  price  ; but  the  spirit  of  the 
work  had  evaporated,  as  often  happens  to 
periodical  works,  as  the  store  of  rich  fancies 
with  which  its  contributors  had  begun,  was  I 
in  a measure  exhausted.  Lamb  contributed  | 
a “Memoir  of  Liston,”  who  occasionally  ^ 
enlivened  Lamb’s  evening  parties  with  his 
society  ; and  who,  besides  the  interest  which 
be  derived  from  his  theatrical  fame,  was 
recommended  to  Lamb  by  the  cordial  admi- 
ration he  expressed  fur  Munden,  whom  he 
used  to  imitate  in  a style  delightfully  blend- 
ing his  own  humour  with  that  of  his  sometime  < 
rivaL  The  “ Memoir  ” is  altogether  a fiction 
—of  which,  as  Lamb  did  not  think  it  worthy 
of  republication,  I will  only  give  a specimen. 
After  a ludicrously  improbable  account  of 
his  hero’s  pedigree,  birth,  and  early  habits. 
Lamb  thus  represents  his  entrance  on  the  ! 
life  of  an  actor.  j 

“We  accordingly  find  him  shortly  after  I 
making  his  clibut,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the 
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Norwich  boards,  in  the  season  of  that  year, 
being  then  in  the  22nd  year  of  Ills  age. 
Having  a natural  bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose 
the  part  of  ‘ Pyrrhus,*  in  the  ‘ Distrest 
Mother,*  to  Sally  Parker’s  * Hermione.*  We 
find  him  afterwards  as  ‘ Barnwell,*.*  Alta- 
moiit,*  * Chamont,*  &c. ; but,  as  if  nature  had 
destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoidable 
infirmity  alisolutely  discapacitated  him  for 
tragedy.  His  person  at  tUs  latter  period  of 
which  1 have  been  speaking,  was  graceful, 
and  even  commanding  ; his  countenance  set 
to  gravity ; he  had  the  power  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  an  audience  at  first  sight 
almost  beyond  any  other  tragic  actor.  But 
he  could  not  hold  it.  To  understand  this 
obstacle,  we  must  go  back  a few  years,  to 
those  appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood. 
Those  illusions,  which  had  vanished  before 
the  dissipation  of  a less  recluse  life,  and  more 
free  society,  now  in  his  solitary  tragic  studies, 
and  amid  the  intense  calls  upon  feeling 
incident  to  tragic  acting,  came  back  upon  him 
with  tenfold  vividness.  In  the  midst  of  some 
most  pathetic  |>assage — the  parting  of  Jaffier 
with  his  dying  frieud,  for  instance — he  would 
suddenly  be  surprised  with  a fit  of  violent 
horse  laughter.  While  the  spectators  were 
all  sobbing  before  him  with  emotion,  suddenly 
one  of  those  grotesque  faces  would  peep  out 
u])on  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse.  A timely  excuse  once  or  twice 
served  his  purpose,  but  no  audiences  could  be 
expected  to  bear  repeatedly  this  violation  of 
the  continuity  of  feeling.  He  describes 
them  (the  illusions)  as  so  many  demons 
haunting  him,  and  paralysing  every  effort. 
Even  now,  I am  told,  he  cannot  recite  the 
famous  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  oven  in  private, 
without  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter. 
However,  what  he  had  not  force  of  reason 
sufficient  to  overcome,  he  had  good  sense 
enough  to  turn  to  emolument,  and  determined 
to  make  a commodity  of  his  distemper.  Ho 
prudently  exchanged  the  buskin  for  the  sock, 
and  the  illusions  instantly  cease<l,  or,  if  they 
occurred  for  a sliort  season,  by  their  very 
co-operation,  added  a zest  to  his  comic  vein  ; 
some  of  bis  most  catching  faces  being  (as  he 
expresses  it)  little  more  than  transcri])ts  and 
copies  of  those  extraordinary  phantasmata.’* 

He  completed  his  half  century  on  the  day 
when  be  addressed  the  following  letter 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

FebruAry  1 0th,  1825.  j 

*‘  Dear  B.  B,, — The  * Spirit  of  the  Age  ’ U 
by  Hazlitt,  the  characters  of  Coleridge,  Ac- 
he had  done  better  in  former  publications, 
the  praise  and  the  abuse  much  stronger,  Ac., 
but  the  new  ones  are  capitally  done.  Home 
Tooke  is  a matchless  portrait.  My  advice  is, 
to  borrow  it  rather  than  buy  it.  I have  it 
He  has  laid  too  many  colours  on  my  like- 
ness ; but  I have  had  so  much  injustice  done  | 
me  in  my  own  name,  that  I make  a rule  of  | 
accepting  as  much  over-measure  to  EUa  as  , 
gentlemen  think  proper  to  bestow.  Lay  it  I 
on  and  spare  not  Your  gentleman  brother  , 
sets  my  mouth  a-watering  after  liberty.  Oh 
that  1 were  kicked  out  of  Leadenhall  with  [ 
every  mark  of  indignity,  and  a competence  in  , 
my  fob.  The  birds  of  the  air  would  not  be 
so  free  as  I should.  How  I would  prance  ^ 
and  curvet  it,  and  pick  up  cowslips,  and  | 
ramble  about  purposeless,  as  an  idiot ! The  | 
autbor-mometer  is  a good  fancy.  1 have  | 
caused  great  speculation  in  the  dramatic  (not 
thy)  world  by  a lying  *Life  of  Liston,*  all 
pure  invention.  Tlie  town  has  swallow^  it,  j 
and  it  is  copied  into  new'spapers,  play-bills,  | 
Ac.,  as  authentic.  You  do  not  know  the  Droll,  \ 
and  possibly  missed  reading  the  article  (in  | 
our  first  number,  new  series).  A life  more  I 
improbable  for  him  to  have  lived  would  not  I 
bo  easily  invented.  But  your  rebuke,  coupled 
with  * Dream  ou  J.  Bunyan,*  checks  me.  I’d 
rather  do  more,  in  my  favourite  way,  but  feel 
dry.  I must  laugh  sometimes.  1 am  poor 
Hypochondriacus,  and  not  Liston. 

“ I have  been  harassed  more  than  usually  | 
at  office,  w’hich  has  stopt  my  correspondence 
lately.  I write  with  a confused  aching  head,  ' 
and  you  must  accept  this  apology  for  a letter,  I 

**  I will  do  something  soon,  if  I can,  as  a 
poacc-offering  to  the  queen  of  the  East 
Angles — something  she  shan’t  scold  about. 
For  the  present  farewell. 

“Thine,  C.  L.** 

**  I am  fifty  years  old  this  day.  Drink  my 
health.’* 


Freedom  now  gleamed  on  him,  and  he 
became  restless  with  the  approach  of  deliver- 
ance. 
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^ TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

1 “March  23rd,  1825. 

I “ Dear  B.  B., — I have  had  no  impulse  to 
write,  or  attend  to  any  single  object  but 
myself  for  weeks  past — my  single  self,  I by 
myself — I.  I am  sick  of  hope  deferred.  The 
grand  wheel  is  in  agitation,  that  is  to  turn 
up  my  fortune  ; but  round  it  rolls,  and  will 
turn  up  nothing.  I have  a glimpse  of  freedom, 

I of  becoming  a gentleman  at  large  ; but  I am 
I pot  off  from  day  to  day.  I have  offered  my 
resignation,  and  it  is  neither  accepted  nor 
I rejected.  Eight  weeks  am  I kept  in  this 
I fearful  sus])en8e.  Guess  what  an  absorbing 
stake  I feel  it.  I am  not  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  friends  present  or  absent.  The 
East  India  Directors  alone  can  be  that  thing 
to  me  or  not.  I have  just  learned  that 
I nothing  will  be  decided  this  week.  Why 
j the  next  1 Why  any  week  ? It  has  fretted 
I me  into  an  itch  of  the  fingers ; I rub  ’em 
again.^t  paper,  and  write  to  you,  rather  than 
I not  allay  this  scorbuta. 

“ While  I can  write,  let  me  abjure  you  to 

have  no  doubts  of  Irvino.  Let  Mr.  M 

drop  his  disrespect.  Irving  has  prefixed  a 
dedication  (of  a missionary  subject,  first  part) 
to  Coleridge,  the  most  beautiful,  cordial,  and 
sincere.  He  there  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
^ tion  to  S.  T.  C.  for  his  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truths,  the  nature  of  a Christian  Church,  &c., 
to  the  talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (at 
whose  Gamaliel  feet  he  sits  weekly),  rather 
than  to  that  of  all  the  men  living.  This  from 
him,  the  great  dandled  and  petted  sectarian 
— to  a religious  character  so  equivocal  in  the 
world's  eye  as  that  of  S.  T.  C.,  so  foreign  to 
the  Kirk’s  estimate — can  this  man  be  a 
quack  1 The  language  is  as  affecting  as  the 
spirit  of  the  dedication.  Some  fiiend  told 
him,  ‘This  dedication  will  do  you  no  good,’ 
not  in  the  world's  repute,  or  with  your 
i own  people.  * That  is  a reason  for  doing  it,* 
I quoth  Irving. 

1 “ I am  thoroughly  pleased  with  him.  He 

U firm,  out-speaking,  intrepid,  and  docile  as 
a pupil  of  Pythagoras.  You  must  like  him. 

“ Yours,  in  tremors  of  painful  hope, 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

j These  tremors  of  painful  hope  were  soon 
j clianged  into  cert^  joy.  The  following 

I — ^ _ — 
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letters  contain  his  own  expressions  of  delight  1 
on  his  deliverance,  as  conveyed  to  several  of 
his  dearest  fnends.  In  the  first  his  happiness 
is  a little  checked  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  a relation  of  Mrs.  Wortlsworth,  who 
had  gradually  won  Lamb's  affections,  and  | 

who  nobly  deserved  them.  j 

I 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH.  | 

"Colcbrook  Cottoffc,  6th  April,  1825.  j 

“Dear  Wordsworth, — 1 have  been  several 
times  meditating  a letter  to  you  concemuig 
the  good  thing  which  has  befallen  me,  but 
[ the  thought  of  |)oor  Monkhouse  came  across 
me.  He  was  one  that  I had  exulted  in  tlie 
prospect  of  congratulating  me.  He  and  you 
were  to  have  been  the  first  participators,  for 
indeed  it  has  been  ten  weeks  since  the  first 
motion  of  it.  Here  am  I then,  after  thirty-  ] 
three  years*  slavery,  sitting  in  my  own  room 
at  eleven  o’clock  this  finest  of  all  April 
mornings,  a freed  man,  with  44H.  a year  for 
the  remainder  of*  my  life,  live  I as  long  as 
John  Dennis,  who  outlived  his  annuity  and 
starved  at  ninety : 44U.,  t.  c.,  4fi(V.,  with  a 
deduction  of  9^,  for  a provision  secured  to 
my  sister,  she  being  survivor,  the  pension 
guaranteed  by  Act  Georgii  Tertii,  &c. 

”I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
condition  overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like 
passing  from  life  into  eternity.  Every  year 
to  be  as  long  as  three,  t.g.,  to  have  three 
times  as  much  real  time — time  that  is  my 
own,  in  it ! I wandered  about  thinking  I 
was  happy,  but  feeling  I was  not.  But  that 
tumultuousnoss  is  passing  off,  and  I begin  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holydays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy 
joys ; their  conscious  fugitiveness ; the  craving 
after  making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when 
all  is  holyday,  there  are  no  holydays.  I con 
sit  at  home,  in  rain  or  shine,  without  a rest- 
less impulse  for  walkings.  I am  daily  steady- 
ing, and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural  to  me 
to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a master.  Mary  wakes  every 
morning  with  an  obscure  feeling  that  some 
good  has  happened  to  us. 

“ — and , after  their  releasements, 

describe  the  shock  of  their  emancipation  much 
as  I feel  mine.  But  it  hurt  their  frames.  I 
I eat,  drink,  and  sleep  sound  as  ever.  I lay 
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no  anxious  schemes  for  going  hither  and 
thither,  but  take  things  as  they  occur.  Yes- 
terday 1 excursioncd  twenty  miles  ; to-day 
I write  a few  letters.  Pleasuring  was  for 
fugitive  play-days,  mine  are  fugitive  only  in 
the  sense  that  life  is  fugitive.  Freedom  and 
life  co-existent ! 

“ At  the  foot  of  such  a call  upon  you  for 
gratulation,  I am  ashamed  to  advert  to  that 
melancholy  event.  Monkhonse  was  a cha- 
racter I learned  to  love  slowly,  but  it  grew 
upon  me,  yearly,  monthly,  daily.  What  a 
chasm  has  it  made  in  our  pleasant  parties  ! 
His  noble  friendly  face  was  always  coming 
before  me,  till  this  hurrying  event  in  my  life 
came,  and  for  the  time  has  absorbed  all 
interest ; in  fact  it  has  shaken  me  a little. 
My  old  desk  companions,  with  whom  I have 
had  such  merry  hours,  seem  to  reproach  me 
for  remonng  my  lot  from  among  them. 
They  were  pleasant  creatures ; but  to  the 
anxieties  of  business,  and  a weight  of  possible 
worse  ever  impending,  I was  not  equal. 
Indeed  this  last  winter  I was  jaded  out — 
winters  were  always  worse  than  other  parts 
of  the  year,  because  the  spirits  are  worse,  and 
I had  no  day-light.  In  summer  I had  day- 
light evenings.  The  relief  was  hinted  to  me 
from  a superior  power  when  I,  poor  slave, 
had  not  a hope  but  that  I must  wait  another 
seven  years  with  Jacob— and  lo ! the  Bachel 
which  I coveted  is  brought  to  me. 

“Have  you  read  the  noble  dedication  of 
Irving’s  ‘Missionary  Orations’  to  S.  T.  C. 
Who  shall  call  this  man  a quack  hereafter  1 
What  the  Kirk  will  think  of  it  neither  I nor 
Irving  care.  When  somebody  suggested  to 
him  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  him 
good,  videlicet,  among  his  own  people,  ‘That 
is  a reason  for  doing  it,’  was  his  noble 
answer.  That  Irving  thinks  he  has  prohted 
mainly  by  S.  T.  C.,  I have  no  doubt.  The 
very  style  of  the  Dedication  shows  it. 

“ Communicate  my  news  to  Southey,  and 
I beg  his  pardon  for  my  being  so  long  acknow- 
ledging his  kind  present  of  the  ‘ Church,’ 
which  circumstances,  having  no  reference  to 
himself,  prevented  at  the  time.  Assure  him 
of  my  deep  respect  and  friendliest  feelings. 

“ Divide  the  same,  or  rather  each  take  the 
whole  to  you — I mean  you  and  all  yours. 
To  Miss  Hutchinson  I must  write  separate. 

“ Farewell ! and  end  at  last,  long  selhsh 
letter ! C.  Lamb.” 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“ April,  IR25. 

“ Dear  B.  B. — My  spirits  are  so  tumultuary 
with  the  novelty  of  my  recent  emancipation, 
that  I have  scarce  steadiness  of  hand,  much 
more  mind,  to  compose  a letter.  I am  free, 

B.  B. — free  as  air ! 

* Thp  little  bird  that  winga  the  akjr 
Knowa  no  aach  Ubert}'.* 

I was  set  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at 
four  o’clock,  I came  home  for  ever ! 

“ I have  been  describing  my  feelings  as 
well  as  I can  to  Wordsworth  in  a long  letter, 
and  don’t  care  to  repeat.  Take  it  briedy, 
that  for  a few  days  I was  painfully  oppressed 
by  so  mighty  a change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I went  and  sat  ^ 
among  ’em  all  at  my  old  thirty-three-years* 
desk  yester  morning ; and,  deuce  take  me, 
if  I had  not  yearnings  at  leaving  all  my  old  I 
pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable  lads,  at  | 
leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  feg,  fag,  fag ! — 
The  comparison  of  my  own  superior  felicity  | 
gave  me  anything  but  pleasure. 

“ R B.,  I would  not  serve  another  seven  I 
years  for  seven  hundred  thousand  {lounds  ! * 

I have  got  441/.  net  for  Life,  sanctioned  by  | 
act  of  parliament,  with  a provision  for  Mary  | 
if  she  survives  me.  I will  live  another  6fty  | 
years ; or,  if  I live  but  ten,  they  will  be  ' 
thirty,  reckoning  the  quantity  of  real  time  | 
in  them,  t.e.  the  time  that  is  a man’s  own. 
Tell  me  how  you  like  * Barbara  S.*  ; * will  it  | 
be  received  in  atonement  for  the  foolish  | 
* Vision  ’-—I  mean  by  the  lady  1 A^propoty  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Crawford  in  my  life  ; never-  i 
theless  it’s  all  true  of  somebody. 

“ Address  mo,  in  future,  Colebrook- 
cottage,  Islington.  I am  really  nervous  (but  | 
that  will  wear  ofiT),  so  take  this  brief 
announcement. 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  L.” 

TO  MISS  HUTCHINSON.  I 

“April  1 8th.  18  Ji.  ' 

“Dear  Miss  Hutchinson, — You  want  to 
know  all  about  my  gaol  deliver)'.  Take  it 
then.  About  twelve  weeks  since  I had  a sort 

* The  true  herolDC  of  this  heaotiful  story  U still 
liring,  though  the  htt  left  the  ttaire.  It  is  eDou^h  to 
make  a aercrer  qaaker  than  B.  B.  feel  “ that  there  la  | 
some  tool  of  ^oodneM  “ in  players. 
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of  intimation  that  a resignation  might  he 
well  accepted  from  me.  This  was  a kind 
bird’s  whisper.  On  that  hint  I spake. 

G and  T furnished  me  with  certi6- 

cates  of  wasted  health  and  sore  spirits — ^not 
much  more  than  the  truth,  I promise  you — | 
and  for  nine  weeks  I was  kept  in  a fright.  | 
I had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  they  might ' 
take  advantage,  and  dismiss  me  with  a much 
less  sum  than  I had  reckoned  on.  However,  | 
liberty  came  at  last,  with  a liberal  provision.  i 
I have  given  up  what  I could  have  lived  on 
in  the  country ; but  have  enough  to  live , 
here,  by  management  and  scribbling  occa-  J 
sionally.  I would  not  go  back  to  my  prison  ; 
for  seven  years  longer  for  10,000?.  a year — j 
seven  years  after  one  is  fifty',  is  no  trifle  to  ' 
give  np.  Still  I am  a young  pemiontr,  and 
have  served  but  thirty-three  years  ; very 
few,  I assure  you,  retire  before  forty,  forty- 
five,  or  fifty  years’  service. 

“You  will  ask  how  I bear  my  freedom  ? 
Faith,  for  some  days  1 was  staggered  ; could 
not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  my  deliv- 
erance ; was  confused,  giddy ; knew  not 
whether  I was  on  my  head  or  my  heel,  as 
they  say.  But  those  giddy  feelings  have 
gone  away,  and  my  weather-glass  stands  at  a 
degree  or  two  above 


“ I go  about  quiet,  and  have  none  of  that 
restless  hunting  after  recreation,  which  made 
holydays  formerly  uneasy  joys.  All  being 
holydays,  I feel  as  if  I had  none,  as  they  do 
in  heaven,  where  'tis  all  red-letter  days.  I 
have  a kind  letter  from  the  Wordsworths, . 
eonffratulatory  not  a little.  It  is  a damp,  I 
do  assure  you,  amid  all  my  prospects,  that  I 
can  receive  none  from  a quarter  upon  which  [ 
I had  calculated,  almost  more  than  from  any,  | 
upon  receiving  congratulations.  I had  grown 
to  like  poor  Monkhouse  more  and  more.  1 1 
do  not  esteem  a soul  living  or  not  living  more 
warmly  than  I had  grown  to  esteem  and  1 
value  him.  But  words  are  vain.  We  have 
none  of  ns  to  count  upon  many  years.  That  | 
is  the  only  cure  for  sad  thoughts.  If  only 
some  died,  and  the  rest  were  permanent  on 
earth,  what  a thing  a friend's  death  would 
be  then ! j 

“ I must  take  leave,  having  put  off  answer- 
ing a load  of  letters  to  this  morning,  and  this  _ 


alas  ! is  the  first.  Our  kindest  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  Monkhouse, 

“ And  believe  us  yours  most  truly, 

“C.  Lamr” 

In  this  summer  Lamb  and  his  sister  paid 
a long  visit  to  Enfield,  which  induced  their 
removing  thither  some  time  afterwards. 
The  following  letter  is  addressed  thence, 

TO  MR.  SOUTHRT. 

**  AuiniNt  19tb,  1825. 

“ Dear  Southey, — You’ll  know  who  this 
letter  comes  from  by  opening  slap-dash  upon 
the  text,  as  in  the  good  old  times.  I never 
could  come  into  the  custom  of  envelopes  ; 
’tis  a modem  foppery;  the  Plinian  corres- 
pondence gives  no  hint  of  such.  In  single- 
ness of  sheet  and  meaning,  then,  I thank  you 
for  your  little  book.  I am  ashamed  to  add 
a codicil  of  thanks  for  your  ‘ Book  of  the 
Church.'  I scarce  feel  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  of  the  latter ; I have  not  reading 
enough  of  that  kind  to  venture  at  it.  I can 
only  say  the  fact,  that  I have  read  it  with 
attention  and  interest.  Being,  as  you  know, 
not  quite  a Churchman,  I felt  a jealousy  at 
the  Church  taking  to  herself  the  whole 
deserts  of  Christianity,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, from  Druid  extirpation  downwards. 
I call  all  good  Christians  the  Church,  CapUla- 
rians  and  all.  But  I am  in  too  light  a 
humour  to  touch  these  matters.  May  all 
our  churches  flourish  ! Two  things  staggered 
me  in  the  poem,  (and  one  of  them  staggered 
both  of  us),  I cannot  away  with  a beautiful 
series  of  verses,  as  I protest  they  are,  com- 
mencing ‘ J enner.’  ’Tis  like  a choice  banquet 
opened  with  a pill  or  an  electuary — physic 
stuff.  Tother  is,  we  cannot  make  out  how 
Edith  should  be  no  more  than  ten  years  old. 
By’r  Lady,  we  had  taken  her  to  be  some 
sixteen  or  upwards.  Wo  suppose  you  have 
only  chosen  the  round  number  for  the  metre. 
Or  poem  and  dedication  may  be  both  older 
than  they  pretend  to  ; but  then  some  hint 
might  have  been  given  ; for,  os  it  stands,  it 
may  only  serve  some  day  to  puzzle  the  pariah 
reckoning.  But  without  inquiring  further, 
(for  ’tis  ungracious  to  look  into  a lady’s  years,) 
the  dedication  is  evidently  pleasing  and 
tender,  and  we  wish  Edith  May  Southey  joy 
of  it.  Something,  too,  stmek  us  as  if  we  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  John  May.  A John 
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May’s  death  was  a few  years  since  in  the 
papers.  We  think  the  tale  one  of  the 
quietest,  prettiest  things  we  have  seen.  You 
have  been  temperate  in  the  use  of  localities, 
wliich  generally  spoil  poems  laid  in  exotic 
regions.  You  mostly  cannot  stir  out  (in  such 
things)  for  humming-birds  and  fire^flics.  A 
tree  is  a Magnolia,  &c. — Can  I but  like  the 
truly  Catholic  spirit  ? * Blame  as  thou 

raayest  the  Papist’s  erring  creed  ’ — which, 
and  other  passages,  brought  me  bock  to  the 
old  Antliologj'  (lays,  and  the  admonitory 
lesson  to  *I)ear  George*  on  ‘Tlie  Ves]>er 
Bell,’  a little  poem  which  retains  its  first  hold 
upon  me  strangely. 

“ The  compliment  to  the  translatress  ia 
daintily  conceived.  Nothing  is  choicer  in 
' that  sort  of  writing  than  to  bring  in  some 
remote,  impossible  parallel, — a.s  between  a i 
great  empress  and  the  inobtrusive  quiet  soul 
who  digged  her  noiseless  way  so  perseveringly 
i through  that  nigged  Paraguay  mine.  How 
she  Dobrizhoffered  it  all  out,  it  puzzles  my 
slender  Latinity  to  conjecture.  Why  do  you 
' seem  to  sanction  Lander’s  unfeeling  allegor- 
I ising  away  of  honest  Quixote  ! He  may  as 
I well  say  Strap  is  meant  to  symbolise  the 
Scottish  nation  beforethe  Union,  and  Random 
I since  that  act  of  dubious  issue ; or  that 
I Partridge  means  the  Mystical  Man,  and  Latly 
Bellaston  typifies  the  Woman  upon  Many 
Waters.  Gebir,  indeed,  may  mean  the  state 
of  the  hop  markets  last  month,  for  anything 
I know  to  the  contrary.  That  all  Spain 
overflowed  with  romancical  books  (as  Madge 
Newcastle  calls  tliem)  was  no  reason  that 
Cervantes  should  not  smile  at  the  matter  of 
them  ; nor  even  a reason  that,  in  another 
morsd,  he  might  not  multiply  them,  deeply  as  ! 
he  was  tinctured  with  the  essence  of  them. 
Quixote  is  the  father  of  gentle  ridicule,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  very  depository  and 
tn^asury  of  chivalry  and  highest  notions. 
Many*,  when  somebody  persuaded  Cervantes  | 
that  he  meant  only  fun,  and  put  him  upon 
' writing  that  unfortunate  Second  Part  with 
I the  confederacies  of  that  unworthy  duke  and 
most  contemptible  duchess,  Cervantes  sacri- 
I ficed  his  instinct  to  his  understanding. 

I “ We  got  your  little  lx)ok  but  last  night, 
being  at  Knfield,  to  which  place  we  came 
about  a month  since,  and  arc  having  quiet 
holydays.  Mary  walks  her  twelve  miles  a 
day  some  days,  and  1 my  twenty  on  others. 


’Tis  all  holiday  ^ith  me  now,  you  know. 

The  change  works  admirably. 

“ For  literaiy'  news,  in  my  poor  way,  I 
have  a one-act  farce  going  to  be  acted  at 
Haymarket ; but  when  ? is  the  question, 

’Tis  an  extravaganza,  and  like  enough  to 
follow  Mr.  H.  * The  London  Magazine  ’ has 
shifled  its  jmbliahers  once  more,  and  I shall 
shift  myself  out  of  it.  It  is  fallen.  My 
ambition  is  not  at  present  higher  than  to 
write  nonsense  for  the  playhouses,  to  eke  out  ' 
a something  contracted  income.  Tempxi*  erai.  \ 
There  was  a time,  my  dear  Cornwallis,  when  | 
the  Muse,  &c.  But  I am  now  in  Mac  ' 
Fleckno’s  predicament, — i 

* Promb«d  • play,  and  dwindled  to  a farce.*  { 

“ Coleridge  is  better  (was,  at  least,  a few  j 
weeks  since)  than  he  has  been  for  years.  His 
accomplishing  his  book  at  last  has  been  a 
source  of  vigour  to  him.  We  are  on  a half  i 
visit  to  his  friend  Allsop,  at  a Mrs.  Leishman’s, 
Enfield,  hut  expect  to  be  at  Colebrook-  I 
cottage  in  a week  or  so,  where,  or  anywhere,  * 

I shall  be  always  most  happy  to  receive 
tidings  from  you.  G.  Dyer  is  in  the  height 
of  an  uxorious  paradise.  His  houe\'moon 
will  not  wane  till  he  wax  cold.  Never  was 
a more  happy  pair, since  Acme  and  Septimius,  ; 
and  longer.  Farewell,  with  many  thanks, 
dear  S.  Our  loves  to  all  round  your 
W rekin.  Your  old  friend, 

“ C.  Lamr”  ' 

The  farce  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  | 
founded  on  Lamb's  essay  “On  the  inconveni-  I 
ence  of  being  Hanged.”  It  was,  perhaps,  too 
sliglit  for  the  stage,  and  never  was  honoured  I 
by  a trial  but  was  ultimately  published  in  ' 
“ Blackwood's  Magazine.”  I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

[1826  to  1828.} 

LFTTESJ  TO  B0BIX9ON,  CART,  Cc)lXillI>OX,  rATMORC, 
rBOCTER,  AXD  BARTOX. 

When  the  first  enjoyment  of  freedom  was 
over,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lamb  was 
happier  for  the  change.  He  lost  a grievance 
on  which  he  could  lavish  all  the  fantastical 
exaggeration  of  a sufiercr  without  wounding 
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the  feelings  of  any  individual,  and  perhaps  “ It  U a sort  of  office  work  to  me,”  says 
the  loss  was  scarcely  compensated  by  the  Lamb,  in  a letter  to  Barton  ; “ hours  ten  to 
listless  leisure  which  it  brought  him.  When-  four,  the  same.  It  does  me  good.  Man  must 
ever  the  facile  kindness  of  hU  disposition  have  regular  occupation  that  has  been  used 
permitted,  he  fled  from  those  temptations  of  to  it.” 
society,  which  he  could  only  avoid  by  flight ; 

ami  his  evening  hours  of  solitude  were  hardly  The  Christmas  of  1825  was  a melancholy 

I so  sweet  as  when  they  were  the  reliefs  and  season  for  Lamb.  He  had  always  from  a boy 
j resting-places  of  his  mind,— “glimpses  which  spent  Christmas  in  the  Temple  with  Mr. 

^ might  make  him  leas  forlorn”  of  the  world  j Norris,  an  officer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
j of  iioetry  and  romance.  His  mornings  were  this  fhristmas  was  made  wretched  by  the 
I chiefly  occupied  in  long  walks,  somctiraes  i last  illness  of  his  oldest  friend.  Anxious  to 
extending  to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  which  at  excite,  the  sympathy  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
j this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a noble  Inn  for  the  survivors.  Lamb  addressed  the 
I property  of  Mr,  Hood,  to  whose  i following  letter  to  a friend  as  zealous  as 

humours  Lamb  became  almost  a slave,*  and  himself  in  all  generous  offices,  in  order  that 
who,  at  last,  acquired  so  portentous  an  he  might  show  it  to  some  of  the  Benchers, 
ascendancy  that  Lamb  requested  his  friend 
I Mr.  Patmore  to  take  him  under  his  care.  to  UR.  H c robi.nsos 

, At  length  the  desire  of  assisting  Mr.  Hone,  ..  Row.  i.ii'„gn,n. 

I m his  struggle  to  support  his  famUy  by  “Sanirasy,  joth  Jan.  1826. 

antiquarian  research  and  modem  pleasantry,  “ Dear  Robinson,— I called  upon  you  this 
j renewed  to  him  the  blessing  of  regular  morning,  and  found  that  you  were  gone  to 
labour  ; he  began  the  task  of  reading  through  j visit  a dying  friend.  I had  been  upon  a like 
the  glorious  heap  of  dramas  collected  at  the  j errand.  Poor  Norris  has  been  lying  dying 
British  Museum  under  the  title  of  the  j for  now  almost  a week,  such  is  the  penalty 
I “ Garrick  Plays,”  to  glean  scenes  of  interest  we  pay  for  having  enjoyed  a strong  constitu- 
and  beauty  for  the  work  of  his  friend  j and  I tion  ! Whether  he  knew  me  or  not,  I know 
the  work  of  kindness  brought  with  it  its  own  not ; or  whether  he  saw  me  through  his  poor 
reward.  glazed  eyes  ; but  the  group  I saw  about  him 

I shall  not  forget.  Upon  the  bed,  or  about 
. The  followmg  .lla.ion  to  Umb'.  mbtorvi^  to  it,  were  assembled  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Dftib  IS  extracted  from  one  of  a MTie*  of  p«{>erft,  writt«Q  , j r t>*  i.  j i.*  ^ 

in  a moat  o>rdial  apirlt,  and  with  irreat  eharactcrlfttic  pOOr  deaf  luchard,  hia  BOn,  looking 

powfT,  by  the  friend  to  whom  Dash  was  asiignod,  which  doubly  stuplfied.  There  they  Were  and 
Sb*?.  t-e  been  sitting  all  the  week.  I 

their  profound  lonelincsa  and  freedom  from  reatraint,  COuld  Only  reach  OUt  a hand  tO  AIrs.  Norrls. 
Lamb  made  him^if  a perfect  slare  to  the  doff-whow  | Speaking  waa  impossible  in  that  mute  cham- 
babita  were  of  the  moet  extraragantly  ermnt  nature,  v .1  . ▼ i.  *x  • 

for.  irenerally  speaking,  the  creature  was  half  a mile  off  ' ^***  ■^y  this  timC  I hope  it  IS  all  over  with 

from  his  companion  either  before  or  behind,  scouring  j him.  In  him  I have  a I06S  the  world  cannot 

H*  was  my  friend  and  my  father’s 
perfect  ferer  of  irritation  and  annoyance ; for  he  waa  ' friend  all  the  life  1 can  remember.  1 seem 
of  io.lng  the  dog  when  it  wm  out  of  .igbt.  .nd  j to  liave  made  Pmlish  friendships  ever  since, 
yet  could  not  persuade  himself  to  keep  it  in  sight  for  a rp,  vi 

Boment,  by  curbing  its  roving  spirit.  Dash  knew  j -^bose  are  incndshipB  which  outlive  a second 
Lamb's  weakneM  in  these  particulars  as  well  as  he  did  I generation.  Old  ns  I am  woxing,  in  his  eyes 

^ he  erst  knew  me.  To 

plrtriy  at  his  mercy  ; for  the  moment  they  got  into  the  fhe  last  he  called  me  Charley.  I have  none 
ring,  bt  nwd  to  grt  ihrongh  the  pnling  on  to  Uto  grwn  to  Call  me  Charley  now.  He  was  the  last 
•ward,  and  disappear  for  a quarter  or  half  an  hour  to.  i*  1 *1  . 1 1 x xv  rr*  1 ir 

irether,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  Lamb  did  not  dare  bnk  that  bound  me  to  the  lemple.  Yotl  are 
noTc  from  the  spot  where  he  (Dash)  had  disappeared,  but  of  yesterday.  In  him  seem  to  have  died 

‘^e  old  plamness  of  manners  and  singleness 
eifroer  than  they  otherwise  would,  precisely  because  of  heart.  Letters  he  knew  notliing  of,  nor 
liMb  liked  it  nnd  Lamb  did  not." — Under  hi.  eecond  I did  his  reading  extend  beyond  the  pages  of 

“.□beided  into  tbe  bert  bred  uid  bert  behnwd  of  hi.  Gentleman  8 Magazine.  Yet  there  w.as 
qmie>.”  a pride  of  literature  about  him  from  lieing  i 
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amongst  books  (he  was  librarian),  ami  from 
some  scraps  of  doubtful  Latin  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  office  of  entering  students, 
that  gave  liim  very  diverting  airs  of  jwdantry. 
C’an  I forget  the  erudite  look  with  which, 
when  he  had  l>een  in  vain  trying  to  make  out 
a black-letter  text  of  Chaucer  in  the  Temple 
Library',  he  laid  it  down  and  told  me  that — ^ 
* ill  those  old  l>ookfl,  Charley,  there  is  some- 
times a deal  of  very  indifferent  spelling 
ami  seeme<l  to  console  himsilf  in  the  reflec- 
tion ! His  jokes,  for  he  had  his  Jokes,  are 
now  cnde<l ; but  they  w'cre  old  trusty  peren- 
nials, staples  that  pleased  o.fier  (Ucujt  repetitay 
and  were  always  as  good  as  new.  One  song 
he  had,  which  was  reser\*ed  for  the  night  of 
CUiriatnias-day,  which  we  always  spent  in  the 
Temple.  It  was  an  old  thing,  and  spoke  of 
the  flat  bottoms  of  our  foes,  and  the  |K)ssi- 
bility  of  their  coming  over  in  darkness,  and 
alluded  to  threats  of  an  invasion  many  years 
blown  over  ; and  when  he  came  to  the  part 

* We’ll  (Uill  make  ’em  run,  ami  we'U  still  make  'em 
ftweat. 

In  KpiU^  of  the  devil,  and  llruaaelt  Gazette  1 * 

his  eyes  would  sparkle  as  with  the  freshness 
of  an  impending  event.  And  what  is  the 
Bi*ussels  Gazette  now  ? I cry  while  I enu- 
merate these  trifles.  * How  shall  we  tell 
them  in  a stranger's  ear  7 * 

“ My  firat  motive  in  writing,  and,  indeed, 
in  calling  on  you,  was  to  ask  if  you  were 
enough  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Benchers, 
to  lay  a pLoin  statement  before  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  I almost  fear 
not,  for  you  arc  of  another  hall.  But  if  you 
can  oblige  me  and  my  poor  friend,  who  is 
now  in.sensible  to  any  favours,  pray  exert 
yourself.  You  cannot  say  too  much  gfKxl  of 
poor  Norris  anil  his  |xxir  wife. 

“Yours  ever,  Ch.^rlf-s  Lamb” 


In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  following  letters 
to  Bernard  Barton  wore  written. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“Kfb.  7th,  IS26. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — I got  your  l>ook  not  more 
than  five  days  ago,  so  am  not  so  negligent  as 
F must  have  ap|>eareil  to  you  with  a fort- 
night’s sin  U|K»n  my  shoulders,  I tell  you 
with  sincerity,  that  I think  you  Imve  com- 


pletely succeeded  in  what  you  intended  to 
do.  What  is  jvoctry  may  be  disputed.  These 
are  poetry  to  me  at  least.  TTiey  are  concise, 
pithy,  and  moving.  Uniform  ns  they  are,  and 
untristorify’d,  I reMl  them  through  at  two 
sittings,  without  one  sensation  approaching 
to  teilium.  I do  not  know  that  among  your 
many  kind  presents  of  this  nature,  this  is  not 
my  favourite  volume.  The  language  is  never 
lax,  and  there  is  a unity  of  design  anil  fi*eling. 
You  wrote  them  hvt — to  avoid  the 

QOTLCcmbiccU  ])hrase,  con  amore.  I am  par- 
ticularly ])leased  with  the  ‘Spiritual  Law,* 
pages  34  and  35.  It  reminded  me  of  Quarles, 
and  ‘holy  Mr.  Herbert,*  as  Izaak  Walton 
calls  him  ; the  two  best,  if  not  only,  of  our 
devotional  ]x>eU,  though  some  prefer  Watts, 
and  some  Tom  Moore.  I am  far  from  well,  or 
in  my  right  spirits,  and  shudder  at  peu-and- 
ink  w'ork.  I poke  out  a monthly  crudity  for 
Colhum  in  his  magazine,  which  I call  ‘Popu- 
lar Fiillacies,*  and  periodically  crush  a proverb 
or  two,  setting  up  my  folly  against  the  wis- 
ilom  of  nations.  Do  you  see  the  * New 
Monthly?* 

“ One  word  I must  object  to  in  your  little 
book,  and  it  recurs  more  than  onc&—fad^ss 
is  no  getmioc  compound  ; loveless  is,  because 
love  is  a noun  as  well  as  verb  ; but  what  is  a 
fade  7 And  1 do  not  quite  like  whipping  the 
Greek  dnima  u]>on  the  back  of  * Genesis,* 
])age  8.  I do  not  like  praise  handed  in  by 
disparagement ; as  I objected  to  a side  cen- 
sure on  Byron,  &c.  in  the  ‘ Lines  on  Bloom- 
field.* W'ith  these  poor  cavils  excepted,  your 
verses  ore  without  a flaw. 

“C.Lamb.** 

To  BERNARD  BARToN. 

“March  20th,  IS26. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — You  may  know  my  letters 
by  the  paper  and  the  folding.  For  the  former, 
I live  on  scrape  obtained  in  charity  from  an 
old  friend,  whose  stationery  is  a permanent 
perquisite  ; for  folding,  I shall  do  it  neatly 
when  I learn  to  tic  my  neckcloths.  I surjmse 
most  of  my  friends,  by  writing  to  them  on 
ruleil  paper,  as  if  I had  not  got  past  pot- 
hooks anil  liangers.  Sealing-wjix,  I have 
none  on  my  establishment ; wafers  of  the 
coarsest  bran  supply  its  place.  When  my 
epistles  come  to  bo  weigheil  with  Pliny’s, 
however  8U]>erior  to  the  Roman  in  delicate 
irony,  Judicious  reflections,  &c.,  his  gilt  post 
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will  bribe  over  the  judges  to  him.  All  the 
time  I was  at  the  E.  I.  H.,  I never 
mended  a pen  ; I now  cut  ’em  to  the  stumps, 
marring  rather  than  mending  the  primitive 
poose-quill.  I cannot  bear  to  pay  for  articles 
1 used  to  get  for  nothing.  When  Adam  laid 
out  his  first  penny  upon  nonpareils  at  some 
stall  in  Mesopotamos,  I think  it  went  hard 
with  him,  reflecting  upon  his  old  goodly 
orchard,  where  he  had  so  many  for  nothing. 
\S'hen  I write  to  a great  man  at  the  court 
end,  he  opens  with  surprise  upon  a naked 
note,  such  as  Whitechapel  people  interchange, 
with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope.  I never 
enchased  one  bitof  paper  in  another, nor  under- 
stood the  rationale  of  it.  Once  only  I sealed 
with  borrowed  wax,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a 
wemdering,  silked  with  the  imperial  quartered 
arms  of  England,  which  my  friend  Field  bears 
in  compliment  to  his  descent,  in  the  female 
line,  fri»m  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set 
his  antiquarian  curiosity  upon  watering.  To 
your  questions  upon  the  currency,  I refer 
YOU  to  Hr.  Robinson’s  last  speech,  where,  if 
you  can  find  a solution,  I cannot.  I think 
this,  though,  the  beat  ministry  we  ever 
stumbled  upon  ; — gin  reiluced  four  shillings 
in  the  gallon,  wine  two  shillings  in  the  quart  I 
This  conies  home  to  men’s  minds  and  bosom.s. 
My  tirade  agzunst  visitors  was  not  meant . 

partiatlariif  at  you  or  A.  K . I scarce 

know  what  I meant,  for  I do  not  just  now 
feel  the  grievance.  I wanted  to  make  an 
articU.  So  in  another  thing  I talked  of 
somebody’s  itisipul  iri/e,  without  a corres- 
poudent  object  in  my  head : and  a good  lady, 
a frieml’s  wife,  whom  I really  fow,  (don’t 
startle,  I mean  in  a licit  way,)  has  looked 
shyly  on  me  ever  since.  The  blunders  of 
personal  application  are  ludicrous.  1 send  ! 
out  a chameter  every  now  and  then,  on 
purpose  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  my 
friends.  ‘Popular  Fallacies*  yvUI  go  on ; 
that  word  concluded  is  an  erratum,  I suppose 
for  continued.  I do  not  know  how  it  got 
stui^  in  there.  A little  thing  without  name 
will  also  be  printed  on  the  Jteligion  of  the 
Actors,  but  it  is  out  of  your  way,  so  I recom- 1 
mend  you,  with  true  author’s  hypocrisy,  to  [ 
skip  it.  We  are  about  to  sit  down  to  roast 
beef,  at  which  we  could  wish  A.  B.  B,, 
and  B.  B.’s  pleasant  slaughter  to  bo  humble 
partakers.  So  much  for  my  hint  at  visitors, 
which  was  scarcely  calculated  fur  droppers- 


in  from  Woodbridge  ; the  sky  does  not  drop 
such  larks  every  day.  My  very  kindest 
wishes  to  you  all  three,  with  my  sister’s  best 
love.  C.  Lahb.** 

TO  BERyARD  BARTON. 

“ May  16th,  1828. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — I have  hatl  no  spirits  lately 
to  begin  a letter  to  you,  though  I am  under 
obligations  to  you  (how  many  I)  for  your  neat 
little  poem.  ’Tis  just  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a simple  tribute,  in  chaste  verse,  serious  and 
sincere. 

I **  1 do  not  know  how  friends  will  relish  it, 
but  we  outlyers,  honorary  friends,  like  it 
very  well.  1 have  had  my  head  and  ears 
stuffed  up  with  the  cast  Yrinds.  A continual 
ringing  in  my  brain  of  bells  jangled,  or  the 
spheres  touched  by  some  raw  angel.  It  is 
not  George  the  Third  trying  the  Hundredth 
Psalm  ? I get  my  music  for  nothing.  But 
the  weather  seems  to  Ije  softening,  and  will 
thaw  my  stumiings.  Coleridge,  writing  to 
me  a week  or  two  since,  begins  liU  note — 

‘ Summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.* 
A cold  summer  is  all  I know  of  disagreeable 
in  cold.  I do  not  mind  the  utmost  rigour  of 
real  winter,  but  these  smiling  h^qxwrities  of 
Mays  wither  me  to  death.  My  hea<l  has 
been  a ringing  chaos,  like  the  day  the  winds 
were  inaile,  l>efore  they  submitted  to  the 
discipline  of  a weathercock,  before  the 
quarters  were  made.  In  the  street,  with  the 
blended  noises  of  life  about  me,  I hear,  and  my 
head  is  lightened ; but  in  a room  the  hubbub 
comes  hack,  and  I am  deaf  os  a sinner.  Did 
I tell  you  of  a pleasant  sketch  Hood  has 
done,  which  he  calls — ‘ Very  cfca/  incUed  f ’ 
It  is  of  a good-nature<l  stupid-looking  old 
gentleman,  whom  a fotjtpod  has  stopped,  but 
for  his  extreme  deafness  cannot  make  him 
understand  what  he  wants.  The  unconscious 
old  gentleman  is  extending  his  ear  trumpet 
very  complacently,  and  the  fellow  is  firing  a 
pistol  into  it  to  make  him  hear,  but  the  hall 
will  pierce  his  skull  sooner  than  the  report 
reach  his  sensorium.  I choewe  a very  little 
bit  of  paper,  for  iny  ear  hisses  when  I bend 
down  to  write.  I can  hardly  resul  a book,  for 
1 miss  that  small  soft  voice  which  the  idea  of 
articulated  words  riiises  (almost  impercept- 
ibly to  you)  ill  a silent  reader.  I seem  too 
deaf  to  see  what  I read.  But  with  a touch 
or  two  of  return'mg  zejihyr  my  head  will 
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melt.  Wljftt  lies  you  pocta  tell  about  the 
May  I It  is  the  most  ungenial  part  of  the 
year.  CoM  crocuses,  cold  primroses,  you 
take  your  blossoms  in  ice — a painted  sun. 

i 

* Unmeaning  J07  arotind  appear*. 

And  nature  imlle*  a»  if  sbe  ineer*.* 

“It  is  ill  with  me  when  I begin  to  look 
which  way  the  wind  sits.  Ten  years  ago,  I 
literallydid  not  know  the  pointfrom  the  broad 
end  of  the  vane,  which  it  was  that  indicated 
the  quarter.  I hope  these  ill  winds  have 
blown  over  yon  as  they  do  through  me. 

“So  A.  K.  keeps  a sshool ; she  teaches 
nothing  wrong.  I dl  answer  for't  I have  a 
Dutch  print  of  a school-mistress  ; little  old- 
fashioned  Fleminglings,  with  only  one  face 
among  them.  She  a princess  of  a school- 
mistress, wielding  a rod  for  form  more  than 
use  ; the  scene,  an  old  monastic  chapel,  with 
a Madonna  over  her  head,  looking  just  as 
serious,  as  thoughtful,  as  pure,  as  gentle  as 
herself.  Tis  a type  of  thy  friend. 

“Yours  with  kindest  wishes  to  your 
daughter  and  friend,  in  which  Mary  joins, 
“C.  Lamb.” 


About  this  time  a little  sketch  w*as  taken 
of  Lamb,  and  published.  It  is  certainly  not 
flattering ; but  there  is  a touch  of  Lamb's  ! 
character  in  it.  He  scut  one  of  the  prints  to 
Coleridge,  with  the  following  note. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“June  iRt,  1S26. 

“ Dear  Coleridge, — If  I know  myself,  nobody 
more  detests  the  display  of  personal  vanity, 
which  is  imy)lie<l  in  the  act  of  sitting  for  one’s 
picture,  than  myself.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  likeness  which  accompanies  this  letter 
was  stolen  from  my  person  at  one  of  my  un- 
guarded moments  by  some  too  partial  artist, 
and  my  friends  are  pleased  to  think  that  he  | 
has  not  much  flattered  me.  Whatever  its 
merits  may  be,  you,  who  have  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  original,  will  have  a satisfaction 
in  tracing  the  features  of  one  that  has  so  long 
esteemed  you.  Tliere  are  times  when  in  a 
friend’s  absence  these  graphic  representations 
of  him  almost  seem  to  bring  back  the  man 
himself.  The  painter,  whoever  he  was,  seems 
to  have  taken  me  in  one  of  those  disengaged 
moments,  if  I may  so  term  them,  when  the 
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I nali\"e  character  is  so  much  more  honestly 
displayed  than  can  be  possible  in  the 
restraints  of  an  inforced  sitting  attitude. 
Perhay)8  it  rather  describes  me  as  a thinking 
man,  than  a man  in  the  act  of  thought. 
WTiatever  its  pretensions,  I know  it  will  be 
dear  to  you,  towards  whom  I should  wish  my 
thoughts  to  flow  in  a sort  of  an  undress 
rather  than  in  the  more  studied  graces  of 
diction. 

“ I am,  dear  Coleridge,  yours  sincerely, 

“C.  Lana” 


In  the  following  summer,  Lamb  and  his  | 
sbiter  w’ent  on  a long  visit  to  Enfleld,  which  ? 
ultimately  led  to  his  giving  up  Colebrooke- 
cottage,  and  becomiilg  a constant  resident  at  | 
that  place.  It  W'as  a great  sacriflee  to  him,  I 
who  loved  London  so  well ; but  his  sister's  | 
health  and  his  own  required  a secession  from  | 
the  crowd  of  visitors  who  pressed  on  him  at 
Islington,  and  whom  he  couM  not  help  wel- 
coming. He  thus  invited  Mr.  C>u^’,  once 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  to  look  in 
upon  bis  retreat. 

TO  MR.  CART. 

“ Dear  Sir, — It  is  whispered  me  that  you 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  look  into  our  doleful 
hermitage.  Without  more  preface,  you  will 
i gladden  our  cell  by  accompanying  our  old  , 
chums  of  the  London,  Darley  and  A.  C.,  to  | 
Enfield  on  Wetlnesday.  You  shall  have  her-  I 
mit’s  fare,  with  talk  as  seraphical  as  the  | 
novelty  of  the  divine  life  will  permit,  with  an  , 
innocent  retrc«pect  to  the  world  which  we  | 
have  left,  when  I will  thank  you  for  your  I 
hospitable  offer  at  Cliiswick,  and  with  plain  j 
hermit  reasons  evince  the  necessity  of  abiding  1 
here.  , 

“ Without  hearing  from  you,  then,  you  j 
shall  give  us  leave  to  expect  you.  I have  , 
long  ha«l  it  on  my  conscience  to  invite  you,  t 
but  spirits  have  been  low  ; and  I am  indebted  I 
to  chance  for  this  aw’kward  but  most  sincere  | 
invitation.  1 

“ Yours,  with  best  loves  to  Mrs.  Cary,  | 

“C.  Lamr”  I 

“ D.  knows  all  about  the  coaches.  Oh,  for  I 
a Museum  in  the  wilderness  ! '*  j 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  about  j 
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this  time  to  Coleridge,  who  was  seriously 
coDtemplatiug  a poetical  pantomime. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“U26. 

“ Dear  C.,— W e will  with  great  pleasure 
be  with  you  on  Tliumiay  in  the  next  week 
early.  Your  finding  out  my  style  in  your 
nephew’s  pleasant  book  is  surprising  to  me. 
I want  eyes  to  descry  it  You  are  a little 
too  hanl  upon  his  morality,  though  I confess 
he  has  more  of  Sterne  about  him  than  of 
Stemhold.  But  he  saddens  into  excellent 
sense  before  the  conclusion.  Your  query 
shall  be  submitteil  to  Miss  Kelly,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  the  pantomime,  when  done, 
will  be  more  easy  to  decide  upon  than  in 
proposal.  1 say,  do  it  by  all  means.  I have 
Decker’s  play  by  me,  if  you  can  filch  any- 
thing out  of  it.  Miss  O— , with  her  kitten 
eyes,  U an  actress,  though  she  shows  it  not  | 
at  all ; and  pupil  to  the  former,  whose  ges- 
tures she  mimics  in  come<ly  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  her  own  natural  manner,  which  is 
agreeable.  It  is  funny  to  see  her  bridling  up 
her  neck,  which  is  native  to  F.  K. ; but  there  ; 
is  no  setting  another's  mazmers  upon  one’s 
shoulders  any  more  than  their  head.  I am 
glad  you  esteem  Manning,  though  you  see 
but  his  husk  or  shrine.  He  discloses  not, 
save  to  select  worshipjjers,  and  will  leave  the 
world  without  any  one  hardly  but  me  know- 
ing how  stupendous  a creature  he  is.  I am 
perfecting  m3rself  in  the  ‘ Ode  to  Eton  Col- 
lege*  against  Thursday,  that  I may  not 
appear  unclassic.  I have  just  discovered 
that  it  is  much  better  than  the  * Elegy.’ 

" In  haste,  C.  L.” 

**  P.S.— I do  not  know  what  to  say  to  your 
liUest  theory  about  Nero  being  the  Messiah, 
though  by  all  accounts  he  was  a ’nointed 
one.” 


Lamb’s  desire  for  dramatic  success  was  not 
even  yet  w'holly  chilled.  In  this  summer 
he  wrote  a little  piece  on  the  story  of 
Crabbe’s  tale  of  the  “ Confidant,”  which  was 
never  produced,  but  ultimately  published  in 
" Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  It  runs  on  agree- 
ably in  melodious  blank  verse,  entirely  free 
irom  the  occasional  roughnesses  of  ” John 
Woodvil,”  but  has  not  sufficient  breadth  or 


point  for  the  stage.  He  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  letter. 

TO  BERKARD  BARTON. 

"Aug.  10th,  1827. 

Dear  B.  B., — I have  not  been  able  to 
answer  you,  for  we  have  had,  and  are  having, 

(I  just  snatch  a moment,)  our  poor  quiet 
retreat,  to  which  wo  fled  from  society,  full  of 
company, — some  staying  with  us,  and  this 
moment,  as  I write,  almost,  a heavy  importa-  I 
tion  of  two  old  ladies  has  come  in.  Whither  i 
can  I take  wing,  from  the  oppression  of  I 
. human  faces  7 Would  I were  in  a wilderness  ! 
j of  apes,  tossing  cocoa-nuts  about,  grinning  | 
and  grinned  at  1 

was  hoaxing  you,  surely,  about 
my  engraving ; ’tis  a little  sixpenny  thing, 
too  like  by  half,  in  which  the  draughtsman 
has  done  his  best  to  avoid  flattery.  There 
have  been  two  editions  of  it,  which  I think 
are  all  gone,  as  they  have  vanished  from  the 
window  where  they  hung, — a print-shop, 
comer  of  Great  and  Little  Queen-streets, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, — where  any  London 
friend  of  yours  may  inquire  for  it ; for  I am 
(though  you  won't  understand  it)  at  Enfield 
Chase.  Wo  have  been  here  near  three 
months,  and  shall  stay  two  more,  if  people 
will  let  us  alone  ; but  they  persecute  us  from 
viUage  to  village.  So,  don’t  direct  to  Idin^- 
ton  again,  till  further  notice.  I am  trying 
my  hand  at  a drama,  in  two  acts,  founded 
on  Crabbe’s  ‘ Confidant,*  mutatis  mutandis. 
You  like  the  Odyssey ; did  you  ever  read 
my  ‘Adventures  of  Ulysses,’  founded  on 
Chapman’s  old  translation  of  it  ? for  children 
or  men.  Chapman  is  divine,  and  my  abridg- 
ment has-  not  quite  emptied  him  of  his 
divinity.  When  you  come  to  town  I’ll  show 
it  you.  You  have  well  described  your  old  , 
fashioned  grand  paternal  hall.  Is  it  not  odd 
that  eveiy  one’s  earliest  recollections  are  of 
some  such  place ! I had  my  Blakesware 
(Blakeamoor  in  the  ‘ London  ’).  Nothing  fills 
a child’s  mind  like  a large  old  mansion ; 
better  if  un— or  partially— occupied ; peopled 
with  the  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  the 
county,  and  justices  of  the  quorum.  Would 
I were  buried  in  the  peopled  solitudes  of  one, 
with  my  feelings  at  seven  years  old ! Those 
marble  busts  of  the  emperors,  they  seemed 
as  if  they  were  to  stand  for  over,  as  they  had 
stood  from  the  living  days  of  Kome,  In  that 
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old  marble  hall,  and  I too  partake  of  their 
permanency.  Eternity  was,  while  I thought 
not  of  Time.  But  he  thought  of  me,  and 
they  arc  toppled  down,  and  com  covers  the 
sjK)t  of  the  noble  old  dwelling  and  its  princely 
ganlens.  I feel  like  a grasshopper  that, 
chirping  about  the  grounds,  escaped  the 
scythe  only  by  my  littleness.  Even  now  he 
is  whetting  one  of  his  smallest  razors  to  clean 
wipe  me  out,  perhaps.  Well ! 

The  following  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
some  verses  which  Lamb  had  begged  for 
Miss  Isola*s  album. 

••  Aufr.  28th,  1827. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — I am  thankful  to  you  for  j 
your  ready  compliance  with  my  wishes. 
Emma  is  delighted  with  your  verses ; I have 
sent  them,  with  four  album  poems  of  my 

own,  to  a Mr.  F , who  is  to  be  editor  of 

a more  superb  pocket-book  than  has  yet 
appeared,  by  far  I the  property  of  some 
wealthy  booksellers  ; but  whom,  or  what  its 
name,  I forgot  to  ask.  It  is  actually  to  have 
in  it  schoolboy  exercises  by  hia  present 
Majesty  and  the  late  Duke  of  York.  Words- 
worth is  named  as  a contributor.  F , 

whom  I have  slightly  seen,  is  editor  of  a 
forthcome  or  coming  review  of  foreign  books, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  Lockhart, 
&c.  So  1 take  it  that  this  is  a concern  of 
Murray’s.  Walter  Scott  also  contributes 
mainly.  I have  stood  off  a long  time  from 
these  annuals,  which  are  ostenUitious  trum- 
j>ery,  but  could  not  M^dthstaud  the  request  of 
Jameson,  a particular  friend  of  mine  and 
Coleridge. 

“ I shall  hate  myself  in  frippery,  strutting 
along,  and  vying  finery  with  l>eaux  and 
belles,  with  ‘future  Lord  B)Tons  aud  sweet 
L.  £.  Ls.*  Your  taste,  I see,  is  less  simple 
than  mine,  w’hich  the  difference  in  our  per- 
suasions has  doubtless  effected.  In  fact,  of 
late  you  have  so  Frenchified  your  style, 
larding  it  with  hors  combaUf  and  au  deso- 
poirSf  that  o*  my  conscience  the  Foxian  blood 
is  quite  dried  out  of  you,  and  the  skipping 
Monsieur  spirit  has  bt^u  infused. 

“If  you  have  anythiug  you’d  like  to  send 
further,  I daresay  an  honourable  place  would 
be  given  to  it ; but  I have  not  heard  from 
F since  1 sent  mine,  nor  shall  probably 


^;ain,  and  therefore  I do  not  solicit  it  as 
from  him.  Yesterday  I sent  off  my  tragi- 
cometly  to  Mr.  Kemble.  Wish  it  luck.  I 
moiile  it  all  (*tis  blank  verse,  and  I think  of 
the  true  old  dramatic  cut)  or  most  of  it,  in 
the  green  lanes  about  Enfield,  where  I am, 
and  mean  to  remain,  in  spite  of  your  per- 
emptor}'  doubts  on  that  head.  Your  refusal 
to  lend  your  poetical  sanction  to  my  ‘ Icon,’ 
and  your  reasons  to  Evans,  are  most  sensible. 
Maybe  I may  hit  on  a line  or  two  of  my  own 
Jocular;  maybe  not.  Do  you  never  London- 
ize  again  ? I should  like  to  talk  over  old 
poetry  with  you,  of  which  I have  much,  and 
you,  I think,  little.  Do  your  Drummonds 
allow  no  holydays  ? I would  willingly  come 
and  work  for  you  a three  weeks  or  so,  to  let 
you  loose.  Would  I could  sell  or  give  you 
some  of  iny  leisure ! Positively,  the  beat 
tiling  a man  can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and 
next  to  that  perhape — good  works.  I am 
but  poorlyiah,  and  feel  myself  writing  a dull 
letter  ; poorly  ish  from  company ; not  gener- 
ally, for  I never  was  belter,  nor  took  more 
walks,  fourteen  miles  a day  on  an  average, 
with  a sjwrtuig  dog,  Dash.  You  would  not 
know  the  plain  poet,  any  more  than  he  doth 
recognise  James  Naylor  trick’d  out  au  cUser- 
poy  (how  do  you  spell  it  ?). 

“C.  Lamd.” 


The  following  was  written  to  the  friend  to 
whom  Lamb  had  intrusted  Dash,  a few  da^^s 
after  the  parting. 

TO  MR.  PATMORE. 

*'  Mn>.  liCiahman'i,  Cha«o,  Eoflcld. 

“ Dear  P., — Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how 
is  Dash?  1 should  have  asked  if  Mrs. 
P— e kept  her  rules,  and  was  improving  ; 
but  Dash  came  uppermost.  The  order  of 
our  thoughts  should  be  the  onier  of  our 
writing.  Goes  he  muzzled,  or  aperto  ortf 
Are  his  intellects  8«>und,  or  does  he  wander 
a little  in  conversation  ? You  cannot  l>e 
too  careful  to  watch  the  first  symptoms  of 
incoherence.  The  first  illogical  snarl  ho 
makes,  to  St  Luke’s  with  him.  All  the  dogs 
here  are  going  mad,  if  you  believe  the  over- 
seers ; but  1 protest  they  seem  to  me  very 
rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is  so 
deceitful  os  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water  : if 


I 

I 


I 
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' he  won’t  lick  it  up  it  is  a sign — lie  does  not 
like  it.  Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally,  or 
perpendicularly  1 That  has  decidetl  the  fate 
of  many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Is  his  general 
I deprjrtmeut  cheerful  ? I mean  when  he  is 
I pleased — for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging. 
I You  can't  l>e  too  careful.  Has  he  bit  any  of 
the  chihlren  yet  ? If  he  has,  have  them  shot, 
and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was 
I the  hydrophobia.  Tliey  say  all  our  army  in 
India  had  it  at  one  time;  but  that  was  in 
I /fyc&r- Ally’s  time.  Do  you  get  paunch  for 
him  ? Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane. 

I You  might  pull  out  his  teeth  (if  he  would 
let  you),  aud  then  you  need  not  mind  if  he 
! were  as  mad  as  a Bedlamite.  It  would  be 
I rather  fun  to  see  his  odd  waya  It  might 

amuse  Mrs.  P and  the  children.  They’d 

have  more  sense  than  he.  He'd  be  like  a fool 
kept  in  a family,  to  keep  the  household  in 
good  humour  with  their  own  understanding. 
You  might  teach  him  the  mad  dance,  set  to 
the  mad  bowL  Madge  (hdet  would  be  nothing 
to  him.  ‘My!  how  he  capers!*  [In  the 
margin  is  written^  * One  of  the  chUdreJi  epeake 
this.*']  * • * What  I scratch  out  is  a 

(lerman  quotation,  from  Leasing,  on  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals  ; but  I remember  you  don’t 

read  German.  But  Mrs.  P niay,  so  I 

! wish  1 had  let  it  stand.  The  meaning  in 
English  is — ‘Avoid  to  approach  an  animal 
suspected  of  madness,  as  you  w'ould  avoid 
j fire  or  a precipice,’  which  I think  is  a sensible 
obeervation.  The  Germans  are  certainly 
i pmfounrler  than  we.  If  the  slightest  sus- 
I picion  arises  in  your  breast  that  all  is  not 
right  with  him,  muzzle  him  and  lead  him  in 
a string  (common  ]xick-thread  will  do-^hc 
don’t  care  for  twist)  to  Mr.  Hood’s,  his 
c]uondam  master,  and  he’ll  take  him  in  at 
any  time.  You  may  mention  your  suspicion, 
or  not,  as  you  like,  or  as  you  think  it  may 
woand  or  not  Mr.  H.’s  feelings.  Hoo<l,  1 
know,  will  wink  at  a few  follies  in  Dash,  in 
consideration  of  his  former  sense.  Besides, 

' Hood  is  deaf,  and,  if  you  hinted  an3rthing, 
ten  to  one  be  would  not  hear  you.  Besides 
you  will  have  discharged  your  conscience, 
and  laid  the  child  at  the  right  door,  as  they 
say. 

“ We  are  dawdling  our  time  away  very 
idly  and  pleasantly  at  a Mrs.  Leishman’s, 

• Jlere  three  line*  arc  carcfulljr  era^od. 


Chase,  Enfield,  where,  if  you  come  a-hunting,  " ’ 
we  can  give  you  cold  meat  aud  a tankard. 
Her  husband  is  a tailor  ; but  that,  you  know,  ] 
does  not  make  her  one.  I knew  a Jailor 
(which  rhymes),  but  his  wife  was  a fine 
lady. 

“ Let  us  hear  from  you  respecting  Mrs. 

B ’a  regimen.  I send  my  love  in  a 

to  Dash. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

On  the  OJUeide  of  the  letter  is  written: 

“ Seriously,  I wish  you  would  call  ui>oii 
Hood  when  you  are  that  way.  He’s  a cjipital  I 
fellow.  I’ve  sent  him  two  poems,  one  I 
onlered  by  his  wife,  and  written  to  order ; j 
and  ’tia  a week  since,  and  Pvt*  not  heard  I 
from  him.  I fear  something  is  the  matter.  ' 

“ Our  kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  P.”  i 


He  thus,  in  December,  expresses  his  misery 
in  a letter. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“ I>ec.  4th,  1827. 

“ My  dear  B.  B., — I have  scarce  spirits  to 
write,  yet  am  harassed  with  not  writing. 
Nine  weeks  are  completed,  and  Mary  does 
not  get  any  better.  It  is  perfectly  exhausting. 
Enfield,  and  everything,  is  very  gU»omy. 
But  for  long  experience  I should  fear  her 
ever  getting  well.  I feel  most  thankful  for 
the  spinaterly  attentions  of  your  sister. 
Thank  the  kind  * knitter  in  the  sun  !*  What 
nonsense  seems  verse,  when  one  is  seriously 
out  of  hope  and  spirits  ! I mean,  that  at 
this  time  I have  some  nonsense  to  write, 
under  pain  of  incivility.  Would  to  the 
fifth  heaven  no  coxconibess  had  invented 
Albums. 

“ I have  not  had  a Bijoux,  nor  the  slightest 

notice  from about  omitting  four  out  of 

five  of  my  things.  The  best  thing  is  never 
to  bear  of  such  a thing  as  a bookseller  again, 
or  to  think  there  are  publishers.  Second* 
hand  stationers  and  old  book-stalls  for  me. 
Authorship  should  be  an  idea  of  the  past. 
Old  kings,  old  bishops,  are  veuemble ; all 
present  is  hollow.  I cannot  make  a letter. 
I have  no  straw,  not  a j)eimyworth  of  chaff, 
only  this  may  stop  your  kind  importunity  to 
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know  about  us.  Here  is  a comfortable  house,  | 
but  no  tenants.  One  does  not  make  a house* 
hold.  Do  not  think  I am  quite  in  despair ; 
but,  in  addition  to  hope  protracted,  I have  a 
stupifyiug  cold  and  obstructing  headache, 
and  the  aim  is  dead.  | 

“ I will  not  fail  to  apprise  you  of  the , 
revival  of  a beam.  Meantime  accept  this, 
rather  than  think  I have  forgotten  you  all. 

I Best  remembrances. 

“ Yours  and  theirs  truly, 

« C.  Lamb.” 

A proposal  to  erect  a memorial  to  Clarkson, 
upon  the  spot  by  the  way-side  where  he 
stopped  when  on  a journey  from  Cambridge 
to  London,  and  formed  the  great  resolution 
of  devoting  his  life  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  produced  from  Lamb  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  lady  who  had  announced  it 
to  him  : — 

“ Dear  Madam, — I return  your  list  with 
my  name.  I should  be  sorry  that  any  respect 
should  be  going  on  towards  Clarkson,  and  I 
be  left  out  of  the  conspiracy.  Otherwise  I 
frankly  own  that  to  piilarise  a man's  good 
feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste. 
Monuments  to  goodness,  even  after  death, 
are  equivocal.  I turn  away  from  Howard’s, 
1 scarce  know  why.  Goodness  blows  no 
trumpet,  nor  desires  to  have  it  blown. 
skoidd  be  modest  for  a modest  man — as  be  is 
for  himself.  The  vanities  of  life — art,  poetry, 
skill  military — are  subjects  for  trophies  ; not 
the  silent  thoughts  arising  in  a good  man's 
mind  in  lonely  places.  Was  I Clarkson,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  walk  or  ride  near 
the  spot  again.  Instead  of  bread,  we  are 
giving  him  a stone.  Instead  of  the  locality 
recalling  the  noblest  moment  of  his  existence, 
it  is  a place  at  which  his  friends  (that  is, 
himself)  blow  to  the  world,  * What  a good 
man  is  he  ! ' I sat  dowm  upon  a hillock  at 
Forty  Hill  yesternight, — n line  contemplative 
evening, — with  a thousand  good  speculations 
about  mankind.  How  I yearned  with  cheap 
benevolence  ! I shall  go  and  inquire  of  the 
stone-cutter,  that  cuts  the  tombstones  here, 
what  a stone  with  a short  inscription  will 
cost ; ju.st  to  say,  * Here  C.  Lamb  loved  his 
brethren  of  mankind.*  Everybody  will  come 


there  to  love.  As  I can’t  well  put  my  own 
name,  I shall  put  about  a subscription  : 

Mm. ..£050 

Procter ....  0 2 6 

G.  Dyer  ...  0 1 0 1 

Mr.  Godwin  ..000 

Mrs.  Godwin  .000 

Hr.  Ininff  . . a watch.«haiD. 

the  proceed*  of  ~- 
first  edition. 

£0  8 e i 

“ I scribble  in  haste  from  here,  where  we 

shall  he  some  time.  Pray  request  Mr. 

to  adrance  the  guinea  for  me,  which  shall 
faithfully  he  forthcoming,  and  pardon  me 
that  I don’t  see  the  proposal  in  quite  the 
light  that  he  may.  The  kimlness  of  his  I 
motives,  and  his  ]>ower  of  appreciating  the  j 
noble  passage,  I thoroughly  agree  in. 

“ With  most  kind  regards  to  him,  1 conclude 
! “ Dear  madam,  yours  truly,  | 

“C.  Lamb.” 

I 

From  Hn.  Lelshman's,  Chase,  Enfield."  i 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written 
I in  October  1828, 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"Oct.  Ilth,  1828. 

“ A splendid  edition  of  * Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  !* 
Why,  the  thought  is  enough  to  turn  one's 
moral  stomach.  His  cockle-hat  and  staff 
' transformed  to  a smart  cock'd  beaver,  and  a 
jemmy  cane ; his  amice  grey,  to  the  last 
Regent-street  cut : and  his  painful  palmer's 
pace  to  the  modem  swagger.  Stop  thy 
friend’s  sacrilegious  hand.  Nothing  can  be 
done  for  B.  but  to  reprint  the  old  cuts  in  as 
homely  but  good  a style  os  possible.  The 
^ Vanity  Fair,  and  the  Pilgrims  there — the 
I Silly-soothness  in  his  setting-out  countenance 
; —the  Christian  Idiocy  (in  a good  sense),  of 
his  admiration  of  the  shepherds  on  the 
Delectable  mountains  ; the  lions,  so  truly 
allegorical,  and  remote  from  any  similitude 
' to  Pidcock's  ; the  great  head  (the  author's), 

' capacious  of  dreams  and  similitudes,  dream- 
I ing  in  the  dungeon.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  ! 
' my  edition,  what  I had  when  a child.  If  you  I 
^ do,  can  you  bear  new  designs  from  Martin,  j 
; enamelled  into  copper  or  silver  plate  by  | 
I Heath,  accompanie<l  with  verses  from  Mrs.  , 
I Hemans'  pen.  O how  unlike  his  own  ! i 
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Woaldtt  tboQ  divert  thjielf  from  meluicholj  t 
WoukUt  thou  be  plcaraiit,  yet  be  far  from  foUjr? 

Woaldst  tboQ  read  riddlca,  and  their  explanation ! 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thj  contemplation  ? 

Dost  thou  lore  picking  meat  T or  wouldst  thou  Me 
A i*  the  clouda,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee* 
Wouldst  thou  be  In  a dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  t 
Or  wouldst  than  in  a moment  laugh  and  weep  t 
Or  vouldst  thou  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm. 

And  find  thyself  again  without  a charm  ! 

Wouldst  rraid  fAyse//,  and  read  thou  knowest  not  what. 
And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not 
By  reading  the  same  lines ! O then  come  hither, 

.Old  lay  my  book,  tby  head,  and  heart  together. 

JoHM  BcnTan. 

Show  me  any  such  poetry  in  any  one  of  the 
fifteen  forthcoming  combinations  of  show  and 
emptiness,  yclept  * Annuals.*  So  there's 
verses  for  thy  verses ; and  now  let  me  tell 
you,  that  the  sight  of  your  hand  gladdened 
me.  I have  been  daily  trying  to  write  to 
you,  but  paralysed.  You  have  spurred  me 
’ on  this  tiny  effort,  and  at  intervals  I hope  to 
hear  from  and  talk  to  you.  But  my  spirits 
I have  been  in  an  opprest  way  for  a long  long 
j time,  and  they  are  things  which  must  bo  to 
you  of  faith,  for  who  can  explain  depression  ? 
Yes,  1 am  hooked  into  the  ‘Gem,*  but  only 
for  some  lines  written  on  a dead  infant  of  the 
Editor's,  which  being,  as  it  were,  his  prO' 
perty,  I could  not  refuse  their  ap{>oaring ; 
but  1 hate  the  paper,  the  type,  the  gloss,  the 
dandy  plates,  the  names  of  contributors 
poked  up  into  your  eyes  in  first  page,  and 
wbUked  through  all  the  covers  of  magazines, 
the  bareface<l  sort  of  emulation,  the  immodest 
candidateship.  Brought  into  so  little  space 
— in  those  old  ‘ Londons,'  a signature  was 
I lost  in  the  wood  of  matter,  the  paper  coarse 
(till  latterly,  which  spoiled  them) ; in  short, 
] detest  to  appear  in  an  Annual.  What  a 
fertile  genius  (and  a quiet  good  soul  withal) 
is  Hood ! He  has  filly  things  in  hand ; 
farces  to  supply  the  Adelphi  for  the  season  ; 
a comedy  for  one  of  the  great  theatres,  just 
ready ; a whole  entertainment,  by  himself, 
for  Mathews  and  Yates  to  figure  in  ; a medi- 
tated Comic  Annual  for  next  year,  to  be 
I nearly  done  by  himself.  You'd  like  him 
I very  much. 

j **  Wordsworth,  I see,  has  a good  many 
I pieces  announced  in  one  of  'em,  not  our  Gem. 

I W.  Scott  has  distributed  himself  like  a 
bribe  haunch  among  'em.  Of  all  the  poets, 
Cary  has  bad  the  good  sense  to  keep  quite 
clear  of  ’em,  with  clergy-gentle-manly  right 
notions.  Don't  think  1 set  up  for  being 


proud  on  this  point ; 1 like  a bit  of  flattery, 
tickling  my  vanity,  as  well  as  any  one.  But 
these  pompous  masquerades  without  masks 
(naked  names  or  faces)  I hate.  So  there's  a 
bit  of  my  mind.  Besides,  they  infallibly  cheat 
you ; I mean  the  booksellers.  If  I get  but  a 
copy,  I only  expect  it  fix>m  Hood’s  being  my 
friend.  Coleridge  has  lately  been  here.  Ho 
too  is  deep  among  the  prophets,  the  year- 
servers, — the  mob  of  gentlemen  annuals. 
But  they'll  cheat  him,  I know.  And  now, 
dear  B.  B.,  the  sun  shining  out  merrily,  and 
the  dirty  clouds  we  had  yesterday  having 
washed  their  own  faces  clean  with  their  own 
rain,  tempts  me  to  wander  up  Winchmore 
Hill,  or  into  some  of  the  delightful  vicinages 
of  Enfield,  which  I hope  to  show  you  at  some 
time  when  you  can  get  a few  days  up  to  the 
great  town.  Believe  me,  it  would  give  both 
of  us  great  pleasure  to  show  you  our  pleasant 
farms  and  villages. 

We  both  join  in  kindest  loves  to  you  and 
yours.  C.  Laaib,  rtdivitnu** 


The  following  is  of  December,  and  closes 
the  letters  which  remain  of  this  year. 

I 

TO  BERMARU  BARTON. 

"Dm.  Mh,  IBJ8. 

" Dear  B.  — I am  ashamed  to  receive  so 

many  nice  books  from  you,  and  to  haye  none 
to  send  you  in  return.  You  are  always 
sending  me  some  fruits  or  wholesome  pot- 
herbs, and  mine  is  the  garden  of  the  Sluggard, 
nothing  but  weeds,  or  scarce  they.  Never-  j 
theless,  if  I knew  how  to  transmit  it,  I would 
send  you  Blackwood's  of  this  month,  which 
contains  a little  drama,  to  have  your  opinion 
of  it,  and  how  far  I have  improved,  or  other- 
wise, upon  its  prototype.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  sonnet.  It  does  mo  good  to  sec 
the  Dedication  to  a Christian  Bishop.  I am 
for  a comprehension,  as  divines  call  it ; but 
so  as  that  the  Cborch  shall  go  a good  deal 
more  than  half  way  over  to  the  silent 
Meeting-house.  I have  ever  said  that  the 
Quakers  are  the  only  profeuort  of  Christian- 
ity, as  I read  it  in  the  Evangilea  ; I say  pro- 
futort — marry,  as  to  practice,  with  their 
gaudy  hot  types  and  poetical  vanities,  they 
are  much  as  one  with  the  sinful.  Martin's 
Frontispiece  is  a very  fine  thing,  let  C.  L.  say 
what  he  please  to  the  contrary.  Of  the  Poems, 
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I like  them  as  a volume,  bettor  than  any  one 
of  the  pi*eceding  ; particularly,  ‘ Power  and  ! 
Gentleness’ — ‘The  Present* — * La<ly  Russell  ;* ' 
with  the  exception  tluit  I do  not  like  the  I 
noble  act  of  Curtius,  true  or  false— one  of 
the  grand  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  pa- 
triotism— to  be  sacrificed  to  Lady  R.*s  talking 
notes  on  her  husband’s  trial.  If  a thing  is 
good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  light  with 
something  better?  There  are  too  few  heroic 
things  in  this  world,  to  admit  of  our  mai^ 
shalling  them  in  anxious  etiquettes  of  prece- 
dence. Would  you  make  a poem  on  the 
story  of  Ruth,  (pretty  story  I)  and  then  say — 
Ay,  but  how  much  better  is  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren ! To  go  on,  the 
stanzas  to  ‘ Chalon  * want  the  miM  of  Clark- 
son in  the  body  of  them  ; it  is  left  to  infer- 
ence. Tlio  ‘Battle  of  Gibeon’  is  spirited, 
again ; but  you  sacrifice  it  in  last  stanza  to 
the  song  at  Bethlehem.  Is  it  quite  orthodox 
to  do  so  ? Tlie  first  was  good,  you  suppose, 
for  that  dispensation.  Why  set  the  word 
agmnst  the  word  ? It  puzzles  a weak 
Christian.  So  Watts*  Psalms  are  an  implied 
censure  on  Davids.  But  as  long  os  the 
Bible  is  supposed  to  be  an  equally  divine 
emanation  with  the  Testament,  so  long  it  will 
stagger  weaklings  to  have  them  set  in  oppo- 
sition. ‘Godiva’  is  delicately  touched.  I 
have  always  thought  it  a beautiful  story, 
characteristic  of  the  old  English  times.  But 
I could  not  help  amusing  myself  with  the 
thought — if  Martin  had  chosen  this  subject 
[ for  a frontispiece — there  would  have  been 
I in  some  tlark  comer  a white  lady,  white 
■ as  the  walker  on  the  waves,  riding  u|>on 
some  mystical  quadruped ; and  high  above 
would  have  risen  ‘ tower  above  tower  a massy 
structure  high’ — the  Tentenlen  8U*eple«  of 
Coventry,  till  the  poor  cross  w'ould  scarce 
have  known  itself  among  the  clouds ; 
and  far  above  them  all  the  distant  Clint 
hills  peering  over  chimneyqjots,  piled  up, 
Ossa-on-Olyinpus  fashion,  till  the  a<Imlring 
8j>ectator  (admirer  of  a noble  deed)  might 
have  gone  look  for  the  lady,  as  you  must 
hunt  for  the  other  in  the  lolwter.  But  M.  ■ 
should  bo  made  royal  architect.  What ' 
palaces  he  would  pile  1 But  then,  what  par- 1 
liamentaiy  grants  to  make  them  good ! 
Nevertheless,  I like  the  frontispiece.  * The 
Elephant  * is  pleasant;  and  I am  glad  you 
’ are  getting  into  a wider  scojx?  of  subjects. 


Tliere  may  be  too  much,  not  religion,  but  too  , 
! many  good  word*  in  a book,  till  it  l»ecomea  a 1 
' rhapsody  of  wonls.  I will  just  name,  that  ^ 
I you  have  brought  in  the  ‘Song  to  the 
Shepherds*  in  four  or  five,  if  not  six  places.  | 
Now  this  is  not  good  economy.  The  ‘Enoch’  | 
is  fine  ; and  here  I can  sacrifice  ‘Elijah  * to 
it,  lx.‘cause  ’tis  illustrative  only,  and  not  dis- 
paraging of  the  latter  prophet's  departure. 

I like  this  best  in  the  book.  Lastly,  I much 
like  the ‘Heron  ;*  ’tis  exquisite.  Know  you 
Lord  Thurlow’s  Sonnet  to  a Wrd  of  that  sort 
on  Lackeu  water  ? If  not,  ’tis  indisj^ensablo 
I send  it  you,  with  my  Blackwood.  ‘Fludyer’ 
is  pleasant, — you  are  getting  gay  and  Hood- 
ish.  What  is  the  enigma  ? Money?  If  not, 

I fairly  confess  1 am  foiled,  and  sphynx  must  I 

eat  -me.  Four  times  I’ve  tried  to  | 

write— eat  me,  and  the  blotting  pen  turns  I 
it  into— cat  me.  And  now  I will  take  iny  | 
leave  with  saying,  I esteem  thy  verses,  like  ' 
thy  present,  honour  thy  frontispicer,  and  j 
right  reverence  thy  jmtron  and  dedicatee, 
and  am,  <lear  B.  B., 

“ Yours  heartily,  C.  Lamr”  I 


CHAPTER  XVII.  j 

[1829,  1830.] 

TO  PBOCTUR,  B^mTOX,  WHJMiJC, 

OtLXAN,  WORDf^WODTn,  AND  DYER. 

Having  decided  on  residing  entirely  at 
Enfield,  Lamb  gave  up  Colebrooke-cottage, 
and  took  what  he  described  in  a notelet  to 
me  as  “an  odd-looking  gambogish-coloure<l 
house,”  at  Chase-side,  Enfield.  Tlie  situation  1 
was  far  from  picturesque,  for  the  opposite  \ 
side  of  the  road  only  presented  some  middling  I 
tenements,  two  dissenting-chapels,  and  a 
public  house  decorated  with  a swinging  sign 
of  a Rising  Sun  ; but  the  neighl>ouriiig  field- 
' walks  were  pleasant,  and  the  country,  as  he 
liked  to  say,  quite  as  good  as  Westmoreland. 

He  continued  occasional  contributions  to  j 
the  New  Monthly,  es)>ecially  the  series  of  | 
“ Popular  Fallacies ; ” wrote  short  articles  in  ; 
the  Atlieuseum  ; and  a great  many  acrostics  ^ 
on  the  names  of  his  friemls.  He  had  now  a ^ 
neighbour  in  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  to  whom  | 
he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burney,  and  whom  i 
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he  held  in  high  esteem,  though  I*amb  carixl 
nothing  for  forensic  eloquence,  aiul  thought 
very  little  of  eloquence  of  any  kiiul ; which, 
it  muat  bo  confessed,  when  printed  is  the 
I most  vapid  of  all  reading.  What  political 
interest  could  not  excite,  personal  regard 
I produced  in  favour  of  his  new  friend ; and 
Lamb  supplied  several  versified  (K^uibs  and 
snatches  of  electioneering  songs  to  grace 
Wilde's  contests  at  Newark.  With  these 
slender  avocations  his  life  was  dull,  and  only 
a sense  of  duty  induced  him  to  persist  in 
abeence  from  London. 

I The  following  letter  was  written  in  ac- 
I knowledgment  of  a parcel  sent  to  Miss 
Lamb,  comprising  (what  she  had  expressed 
a wish  to  have)  a copper  coal-scoop,  and  a 

(jair  of  elastic  spectacles,  accompauietl  by  a 
copy  of  “Pamela,”  which  having  been  bor- 
rowed and  supposed  to  be  lost,  had  been 
I replaced  by  another  in  Lamb's  library. 

TO  MR.  H.  a ROBINSON. 

I “ Enflcld,  Feb.  27th,  1S29. 

, “ Dear  R., — Expectation  was  alert  on  the 

' receipt  of  your  strange-shaped  present,  while 
yet  undisclosed  from  its  fuse  envelope.  Some 
Bud,  'tis  a vioi  da  Oambay  others  pronoimced 
I it  a fiddle  ; I,  myself,  hoped  it  a liqueur  case, 

' pregnant  with  eau^dt-vie  miH  such  odd  nectar. 
When  midwifed  into  daylight,  the  gossips 
were  at  a loss  to  pronounce  upon  its  species, 
j Most  took  it  for  a marrow-spoon,  an  ap]>le- 
scoop,  a iNUikeris  guinea-shovel ; at  length  its 
true  scope  appeared,  its  drift,  to  save  the 
I back-bone  of  my  sister  stooping  to  scuttles. 

' A philanthropic  intent,  borrowed,  no  doubt, 
from  some  of  the  Colliers.  You  save  people’s 
backs  oue  way,  and  break  'em  again  by  loads 
I of  obligation.  The  spectacles  are  delicate 
I and  Vulcanian.  No  lighter  texture  than 
their  steel  did  the  cuekoldy  blacksmith  frame 
I to  catch  Mrs.  Vulcan  and  the  Captain  in. 
For  ungalled  forehead,  as  for  back  unbursten, 
you  have  Mary's  thanks.  Marry,  for  my 
own  peculium  of  obligation,  'twaa  superero- 
gator)’.  A second  part  of  Pamela  was  enough 
in  conscience.  Two  Pamelas  in  a house  are 
t<M)  much,  without  two  Mr.  R’s  to  reward 
’em. 

“ Mary,  who  is  handselling  her  new  aerial 
, perspectives  upon  a pair  of  old  worsted 
I stockings  trod  out  iu  Cheshunt  lanes,  sends 


her  love : I,  great  good-liking.  Bid  us  a 
personal  farewell  before  you  see  the  Vatican. 

“ CUARIJES  Lamil” 


The  following  letter  to  his  friend,  who  so 
prosperously  combines  conveyancing  with  ' 
poetry,  is  a fair  sample  of  Lamb’s  elalwratc 
and  good-nature<l  fictions.  It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  reference  to  a 
coolness  between  him  and  two  of  his  legal 
fiiends,  is  {>art  of  the  fiction. 

TO  MR.  PROCTER. 

“Jon.  19tb,  1829. 

“ My  dear  Procter,— I am  ashamed  not  to 
have  taken  the  drift  of  your  pleasant  letter, 
which  I find  to  have  been  pure  invention. 
But  jokes  are  not  su8i>ect^  in  Ikeotian 
Enfield.  We  are  plain  people,  and  our  talk 
is  of  com,  and  cattle,  and  Waltham  markets. 
Besides,  I was  a little  out  of  sorts  when  1 
received  it.  The  fact  is,  I am  involved  in  a 
case  which  has  fretted  me  to  death,  and  I 
have  no  reliauce  except  on  you  to  extricate 
me.  I am  sure  you  will  give  me  your  beat 
legal  advice,  having  no  professional  friend 
besides,  but  Robinson  and  Talfourd,  with 
neither  of  w'hom,  at  present,  I am  on  the 
best  of  terms.  My  brother’s  widow  left  a 
will,  made  during  the  lifetime  of  my  brother,  i 
in  which  I am  named  sole  executor,  by  which 
she  bequeaths  forty  acres  of  arable  property, 
which  it  seems  she  held  under  covert  baron,  ^ 
unknown  to  my  brother,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Ixxly  of  Elizabeth  Dowden,  her  married 
daughter  by  a first  husband,  in  fee  simi>Ie, 
recoverable  by  fine  ; invested  property,  mind, 
for  there  is  the  difficulty  ; subject  to  leet  and 
quit-rent ; in  short,  worded  in  the  most 
guarded  terms,  to  shut  out  the  property  from 
Isaac  Dowden,  the  husband.  Intelligence 
has  just  come  of  the  death  of  this  person  in 
India,  where  he  made  a will,  entailing  this 
property  (which  seemed  entangled  enough  i 
already)  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  that  should  j 
not  be  bom  of  his  wife,  for  it  seems  by  the 
law  in  India,  natural  children  can  recover. 
They  have  put  the  cause  into  Exchequer 
process  here,  removed  by  certiorari  from  the 
native  courts ; and  the  question  is,  whether 
I should,  08  executor,  try  the  cause  here,  or  ! 
again  re-removo  it  to  the  Supreme  Sessions  j 
at  Bang.alore,  which  I understand  I can,  or  I 
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plead  a hearing  before  the  Pri>'y  Council 
here.  As  it  involves  all  the  little  property 
of  Elizabeth  Dowden,  1 am  anxious  to  take 
the  fittest  steps,  and  what  may  be  least 
expensive.  For  Qod*s  sake  assist  me,  for  the 
case  is  so  embarrassed  that  it  deprives  me  of 
sleep  and  appetite.  M.  Burney  thinks  there 
is  a case  like  it  in  chap.  170,  sec.  5,  in  * Feam's 
Contingent  Remainders.*  Pray  read  it  over 
with  him  dispassionately,  and  let  me  have 
the  result.  The  complexity  lies  in  the  ques- 
tionable power  of  the  husband  to  alienate  in 
U4um;  enfeoffments  whereof  he  was  only 
collaterally  seised,  Ac. 

**  I bad  another  favour  to  beg,  which  is  the 
beggarliest  of  beggings.  A few  lines  of  verse 
for  a young  friend’s  album  (six  will  be 
enough).  M.  Burney  will  tell  you  who  she 
is  I want  ’em  for.  A girl  of  gold.  Six  lines 
•^make  ’em  eight — signed  Barry  C - 
They  need  not  be  very  good,  as  I chiefly  want 
’em  as  a foil  to  mine.  But  I shall  be  seriously 
obliged  by  any  refuse  scrap.  We  are  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  world,  when  St.  Paul  pro- 
phesied that  women  should  be  * headstrong, 
lovers  of  their  own  wills,  having  albums.’  I 
fled  hitherto  escape  the  albumean  persecution, 
and  had  not  been  in  my  new  house  twenty-  i 
four  hours,  when  the  daughter  of  the  next 
house  came  in  with  a friend’s  album  to  beg 
a contribution,  and  the  following  day  inti- ; 
mated  she  had  one  of  her  own.  Two  more 
have  sprung  up  since.  If  I take  the  wings 
of  the  morning  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  will  albums  be. 
New  Holland  has  albums.  But  the  age  is  to 
be  complied  with.  M.  B.  will  tell  you  the 
sort  of  girl  I request  the  ten  lines  for.  Some- 
what of  a pensive  cast,  what  you  admire. 
The  lines  may  come  before  tlie  law  question, 
as  that  cannot  be  determined  before  Hilary 
Term,  and  I wish  your  deliberate  judgment 
on  that.  The  other  may  be  flimsy  and  super- 
ficial And  if  you  have  not  burnt  your 
returned  letter,  pray  resend  it  me,  os  a 
monumental  token  of  my  stupidity.” 

Lamb  was  as  imfortunate  in  his  commu- 
nications with  the  annuals,  as  unhappy  in 
the  importunities  of  the  fair  owners  of  albums. 
His  favourite  pieces  were  omitted  ; and  a 
piece  not  his,  called  “The  Widow,"  was,  by  a 
license  of  friendship,  which  Lamb  forgave, 


' inserted  in  one  of  them.  He  thus  complains 
^ of  these  grievances  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  on  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  to  a great  theoretical  chemist. 

TO  UR.  PROCTER. 

“Jan.  22nd,  1829.  , 

“ Rumour  tells  us  that  Miss is  mar-  | 

ried.  Who  is  ? Have  I seen  him  at 

Montacutes  ? I hear  he  is  a great  chemist.  : 
1 am  sometimes  chemical  myself.  A thought  . 
strikes  me  with  horror.  Pray  heaven  he  ’ 
may  not  have  done  it  for  the  sake  of  trying  j 
chemical  experiments  upon  her, — young  i 
female  subjects  are  so  scarce.  An’t  you  glad 
about  Burke’s  case ! We  may  set  off  the 
Scotch  murders  against  the  Scotch  novels. 
Hare,  the  Great  Unhanged. 

“ M.  B.  is  richly  worth  your  knowing.  He  ' 
is  on  the  top  scale  of  my  friendship  ladder, 
on  which  an  angel  or  two  is  still  climbing, 
and  some,  alas ! descending.  Did  you  see  a 
sonnet  of  mine  in  Blackwood's  last  ? Curious 
construction  ! Elaborata  facilitas  ! And  now 
I’ll  tell.  ’Twas  written  for  ‘The  Gem,*  but 
the  eiUtors  declined  it,  on  the  plea  that  it 
would  shock  all  mothers;  so  they  published 
* The  Widow  * instead.  I am  bom  out  of  time. 

I have  no  conjecture  about  what  the  present  i 
world  calls  delicacy.  I thought  ‘ Rosamund  | 
Gray’  was  a pretty  modest  thing.  Hessey  | 
assures  me  that  the  world  would  not  bear  it. 

I have  lived  to  grow  into  an  indecent  charac- 
ter. When  my  sonnet  was  rejected,  I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Hang  the  age,  I will  write  for 
antiquity ! ” ' 

Erratum  in  sonnet. — Last  line  but  some-  ' 
thing,  for  tender,  read  tend.  The  Scotch  do 
not  know  our  law  terms ; but  I find  some 
remains  of  honest,  plain,  old  writing  lurking 
there  still.  They  were  not  so  mealy-moutheii 
as  to  refuse  my  verses.  Maybe  ’tis  their 
oatmeal 

“ Blackwood  sent  me  201.  for  the  drama.  | 
Somebody  cheated  me  out  of  it  next  day  ; . 

and  my  new  pair  of  breeches,  just  sent  home,  | 
cracking  at  first  putting  on,  I exclaimed,  in 
my  wrath,  ‘All  tailors  are  cheats,  and  all  | 
men  are  tailors.’  Then  I was  better. 

“C.  L.”  I 

i 

The  next  cont^s  Lamb’s  thanks  for  the  I 
verses  he  had  begged  for  Miss  Isola’s  album. 
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They  comprehended  a compliment  turning 
on  the  words  laola  Bella. 


TO  UK.  rSOCTER. 

“The  comings  in  of  an  incipient  convey- 
ancer are  not  adequate  to  the  receipt  of  three 
twopenny  post  non-paida  in  a week.  There- 
fore, after  this,  I condemn  my  atub  to  long 
and  deep  silence,  or  shall  awaken  it  to  write 
to  lords.  X<eat  those  raptures  in  this  honey- 
moon of  my  correspondence,  which  you  avow 
for  the  gentle  person  of  my  Nuncio,  after 
passing  through  certain  natural  grades,  oa 
Love,  Love  and  Water,  Love  with  the  chill 
off,  then  subsiding  to  that  point  which  the 
heroic  suitor  of  his  wedded  dame,  the  noble- 
spirited  Lord  Bandolph  in  the  play,  declares 
to  be  the  ambition  of  his  passion,  a recipro- 
cation of  * complacent  kindness,' — should 
sudtlenly  plum  down  (scarce  staying  to  bait 
at  the  mid  point  of  indifference,  so  hungry  it 
is  for  distaste)  to  a loathing  and  blank  aver- 
sion, to  the  rendering  probable  such  counter 
expressions  as  this,— * Hang  that  infernal 
two-penny  postman,'  (words  which  make  the 
not  yet  glutted  inamorato  * lift  up  his  hands 
and  wonder  who  can  use  them.')  While, 
then,  you  are  not  ruined,  let  me  assure  thee, 
O thou  above  the  painter,  and  next  only 
under  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  most  immor- 
tal and  worthy  to  be  immortal  Barry,  thy 
most  ingenious  and  golden  cadences  do  take 
my  fancy  mightily.  But  tell  me,  and  tell 
me  truly,  gentle  swain,  is  that  Isola  Bella  a 
true  spot  in  geographical  denomination,  or  a 
floating  Delos  in  thy  brain.  Lurks  that  fair 
island  in  verity  in  the  bosom  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  or  some  other  with  less  poetic  name, 
which  thou  hast  Comwallized  for  the  occa- 
sion. And  what  if  Maggiore  itself  be  but  a 
coinage  of  adaptation  7 Of  this,  pray  resolve 
me  immediately,  for  my  albumess  will  be 
catechised  on  this  subject ; and  how  can  I 
prompt  her  ? Lake  Leman  I know,  and 
I^emon  Lake  (in  a punch  bowl)  I have  swum 
in,  though  those  lymphs  be  long  since  dry. 
But  Maggiore  may  be  in  the  moon.  Un- 
sphinx this  riddle  for  me,  for  my  shelves 
have  no  gazetteer." 


The  following  letters  contain  a noble 
instance  of  Lamb's  fine  consideration,  and 
exquisite  feeling  in  morality. 


TO  MR.  PROCTER. 

“Jan.  29(h,  1829. 

“ When  Miss was  at  Enfield,  which 

she  was  in  summer-time,  and  owed  her 
health  to  iU  sun  and  genial  influences,  she 
visited  (with  young  lady  like  impertinence)  a 
poor  man’s  cottage  that  had  a pretty  baby 
(0  the  yearning !),  gave  it  fine  caps  and 
I sweetmeats.  On  a day,  broke  into  the  parlour 
our  two  maids  uproarious.  ‘ O ma'am,  who 

do  you  think  Mias has  been  working  a 

I cap  fori’  *A  child,'  answered  Mary,  in 
true  Shandean  female  simplicity.  ' It’s  the 
man's  child  as  was  taken  up  for  sheep- 

stealing.'  Miss  was  staggered,  and 

would  have  cut  the  connection,  but  by  main 
force  1 made  her  go  and  take  her  le^ve  of 
her  prot^gde.  I thought,  if  she  went  no 
more,  the  Abactor  or  Abactor's  wife  (vide 
Ainsworth)  would  suppose  she  had  heard 
something ; and  1 have  delicacy  for  a sheep- 
stealer.  The  overseers  actually  overhaul^ 
a mutton-pie  at  the  baker’s  (his  first,  last, 
and  only  hope  of  mutton-pie),  which  he  never 
came  to  eat,  and  thence  inferred  his  guilt. 
Per  occasionem  cujus,  I framed  the  sonnet; 
observe  its  elaborate  construction.  I was 
four  days  about  it. 

• TUE  GIPSY‘8  MALIRON. 

“ Suck,  baby,  tuck  t mother's  Ioto  forows  by  giving, 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  ^ 
wasting; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thco  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in 
tasting. 

Kiss,  baby,  kUs  ! mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 

Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in 
blessings ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  caressings. 

Hang,  baby,  hang!  mother’s  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy 
clinging ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  n'hen  violent  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging.’* 

So  sang  a wither'd  beldam  energetical. 

And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  pro* 
phetical.* 

“ Barry,  study  that  sonnet.  It  is  curiously 
and  perversely  elalx>rate.  'Tis  a choking 
subject,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  directed 
to  the  structure  of  it.  See  you  ? and  was 
this  a fourteen%r  to  be  rejected  by  a trumpery 
annual  1 forsooth,  'twould  shock  all  mothers ; 
and  may  all  mothers,  who  would  so  be 
shocked,  be  hanged  ! as  if  mothers  were  such 
sort  of  logicians  as  to  infer  the  future  hanging 
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of  tfteir  child  from  the  theoretical  hangilnlity  j 
(or  capacity  of  l>ciDg  hanged,  if  the  judge 
plcaaes)  of  every  infant  bom  with  a neck  on. 
Oh  B.  C.  my  whole  heart  is  faint,  and  my 
whole  hea<l  is  sick  (how  is  it  7)  at  this  cursed, 
canting,  unmasculine  age  ! ** 

There  is  a little  Latin  letter  about  the 
same  time  to  the  same  friend 


ledgment  of  a sonnet  I sent  him  on  the  loss 
of  his  brother. 

“ It  is  too  long  to  transcrilH?,  but  I hope  to 
show  it  you  some  day,  as  I hope  some  time 
again  to  see  you,  when  all  of  us  are  well. 
Only  it  ends  thus,  ‘We  were  neaidy  of  an 
I age  (he  was  the  elder) ; he  was  the  only 
■ person  in  the  world  in  whose  eyes  I always 
appeared  young.*  ” 


TO  MR.  PROCTKR. 

" Feb.  2nd,  1829. 

“ Facnndissimc  Poeta  1 quanquam  istius- 
modi  epithets  oratoribus  ]K>ti(ts  quam  poetis 
attinere  facile  scio— tamen,  facundissime ! 

“Commoratnr  nobiscum  jamdiu,  in  agro 
Enfeldicnse,  scilicet,  leguleius  fiiturus,  illus* 
trissiiiiUH  Martinus  Buraeius  otium  agens, 
negotia  nominalia,  et  ofiicinam  clientum 
vacuam,  paululum  fugiens.  Orat,  implorat  i 
te — nempe,  Martinus — ut  si  (quM  Dii 
faciant)  fortd  fortund,  absents  ipso,  ailvenerit 
tardus  cliens,  eum  certiorem  feceris  per 
Uteres  hdc  missas.  Intelligisne  7 an  me 
Anglicd  et  harbarice  ad  te  hominem  perdoc- 
tum  scribere  oportet  7 C.  Agnus.” 

“ Si  status  de  franco  tenemento  datur  avo, 
et  in  eodem  facto  si  mediate  vcl  immediate 
datur  kctredibus  vd  hceredihits  corporU  dicti 
ori,  postrema  luec  verba  sunt  Limitationis 
non  Pcrquisitionis. 

“ Dixi,  Carlaonulus.” 


An  allusion  to  Rogers,  worthy  of  both, 
occurs  in  a letter 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**  June  3rd,  1829. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — to  get  out  of  home  themes, 
have  you  seeii  Southey’s  ‘ Dialc^es  7 * Ilis 
lake  descriptions,  and  the  account  of  his 
librar)'  at  Keswdek,  are  very  fine.  But  he 
needed  not  have  called  up  the  ghost  of 
More  to  hold  the  conversations  with  ; which 
might  as  well  have  passed  between  A.  and 
B.,  or  Cains  and  Lucius.  It  is  making  too 
free  with  a defunct  Chancellor  and  Martyr. 

“ I feel  as  if  I had  nothing  farther  to  write 
about.  O ! I forget  the  prettiest  letter  I 
ever  rca«l,  that  I have  receivetl  from 
‘ Pleasures  of  Memory  ’ Rogers,  in  acknow- 


I What  a lesson  does  the  following  read  to 
I ns  from  one  who,  while  condemned  to  unin- 
teresting industry,  thought  happiness  con- 
sisted in  an  affluence  of  time  ! 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

Knflcld  Chue-Aidc,  SaturdaT,  23th  July, 

A.D.  1829,  U A.X. 

“Tliere — a fuller,  plumper,  juicier  dale 
never  dropt  from  Idumean  palm.  Am  I in 
the  dative  case  now  7 if  not,  a fig  for  dates, 
which  is  morti  than  a date  is  worth.  I never  | 
stood  much  aifected  to  these  limitary  s|>eci- 
alities.  Least  of  aU,  since  the  date  of  my  | 
superannuation.  ' 

* What  hare  I with  time  to  do? 

SlATct  of  dcf^kA,  'twaa  meant  for  j'on.’ 

« • • • • 

But  town,  with  all  my  native  hankering  after 
it,  is  not  what  it  was.  The  streets,  the  shops 
are  left,  but  all  old  friends  are  gone.  And 
in  Loudon  I was  frightfully  convinced  of  this 
as  I passed  houses  and  places,  empty  caskets 
now.  I have  cease<l  to  care  alm<jst  about 
anybody.  The  bodies  I cared  for  are  in 
graves,  or  disj)er8ed.  My  old  clubs,  that 
lived  so  long,  and  fiourished  so  steadily,  are 
crumbled  away.  When  I took  leave  of  our 
adopted  young  friend  at  Charing  CVosa,  ’twas 
heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and  I had  no  where  to 
go.  Home  have  I none,  and  not  a sympa- 
thising house  to  turn  to  in  the  great  city. 


on  a forlorner  hea<l.  Yet  I trie<l  ten  ilays  at  | 
a »4^rt  of  a friend's  house,  but  it  w’as  large  and 
straggling, — one  of  the  individuals  of  my  old  | 
long  knot  of  friends,  card-players,  j>leasant  , 
coiujtauions,  that  have  tumbled  to  pieces, 
into  dust  and  other  things ; and  I got  home  j 
on  Thursday,  convinced  that  I was  better  to 
get  home  to  my  hole  at  Enfield,  and  hide  | 
like  a sick  cat  in  my  comer.  And  to  make  I 
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me  more  alone,  our  ill-tempered  maid  is  gone,  The  cares  of  housekeeping  pressed  too 
who,  with  all  her  airs,  was  yet  a home-piece  heavily  on  Miss  and  her  brother 

of  furniture,  a record  of  l>etter  days ; the  resolved  to  resign  the  dignity  of  a house- 
young  thing  that  has  succeeded  her  is  goo<l  keeper  for  the  independence  of  a lodger.  A 
and  attentive,  but  she  is  nothing.  And  I have  ! couple  of  old  dwellers  in  Enfield,  hard  by  his 
no  one  here  to  talk  over  old  matters  with,  cottage,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
ScohUng  and  qiuurelling  have  something  of  them.  Lamb  refers  to  the  change  in  the 
familiarity,  and  a community  of  interest;  following  letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
they  imply  acquaintance  ; they  are  of  re- , of  Wilson’s  “ Life  of  De  Foe,”  in  which  a 
sentment,  wliich  is  of  the  family  of  dear-  ; criticism  from  his  pen  was  inserted,  embo<ly- 
ness.  ing  the  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed 

“ I can  neither  scold  nor  quarrel  at  this  some  years  before, 
insignificjuit  implement  of  household  services ; | 
she  is  less  than  a cat,  and  just  better  than  a 
I deal  dres.ser.  What  I can  do,  and  do  over-do,  to  mr.  Walter  wiUioN. 

I U to  walk ; but  deatlly  long  are  the  days,  these  ” EnfleW,  isth  Norember,  1829. 

summer  all-day  days,  with  but  a half  hour’s  “ My  dear  Wilson, — I have  not  opened  a 
; candle-light,  and  no  fire-light.  I do  not  packet  of  unknown  contents  fur  many  years, 

I write,  tell  your  kind  inquisitive  Eliza,  and  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  when  I 
can  hardly  read.  In  the  ensuing  Blackwood  disclosed  your  three  volumes.  I have  given 
will  be  an  old  rejected  farce  of  mine,  which  them  a careful  penisal,  and  they  have  taken 
may  be  new  to  you,  if  you  see  that  same  | their  degree  of  classical  books  upon  my 
medley.  ’Tis  cold  work  authorship,  without  slielves.  De  Foe  was  always  my  darling,  but 
^ something  to  puff  one  into  fashion.  Could  what  darkness  was  I in  as  to  far  the  larger 
you  not  write  something  on  Quakerism,  for  part  of  his  writings  ! I have  now  an  epi- 
Quakers  to  read,  but  nominally  addressed  to  tome  of  them  all.  I think  the  way  in  which 
Non-Quakers,  explaining  your  dogmas — you  have  done  the  ‘ Life  * the  most  judicious 
I waiting  on  the  Spirit — by  the  analogy  of  you  could  have  pitched  upon.  You  have 
; human  calmness  and  patient  waiting  on  the  made  him  tell  his  own  story,  and  your  com- 
I judgment  1 I scarcely  know  what  I mean,  ments  are  in  keeping  with  the  tale.  Why,  I | 
; but  to  make  Non-Quakers  reconciled  to  your  never  heard  of  such  a work  as  * the  Review.*  i 
doctrines,  by  showing  something  like  them  Strange  that  in  my  stall-hunting  days  I 
in  mere  human  operations ; but  1 hardly  never  so  much  as  lit  upon  an  odd  volume  of 
understand  myself,  so  let  it  pass  for  nothing,  it.  This  circumstance  looks  as  if  they  were 
I pity  you  for  over-work,  but,  I assure  you,  never  of  any  great  circulation.  But  I may 
no  work  is  worse.  The  mind  preys  on  itself,  have  met  with  ’em,  and  not  knowing  the 
j the  most  unwholesome  food.  I bragged  prize,  overpast  ’em.  1 was  almost  a stranger 
formerly  that  I could  not  have  too  much  to  the  whole  history  of  Dissenters  in  those 
' time.  I have  a stirfeit.  With  few  years  to  reigns,  and  picked  my  way  through  that 
come,  the  days  are  wearisome.  But  weari-  strange  book  the  * Consolidator  ’ at  random, 
ness  is  not  etemah  Something  will  shine  out  How  affecting  are  some  of  his  personal 
. to  take  the  load  off  that  flags  me,  which  is  appeals  : what  a machine  of  projects  he  set 
' at  present  intolerable.  I have  killed  an  hour  on  foot,  and  following  writers  have  picked 
or  two  in  this  poor  scrawl.  I am  a sanguinary  his  pocket  of  the  patents  ! I do  not  under- 
mnrderer  of  time,  and  would  kill  him  inch-  stand  whereabouts  in  Roxana  he  himself  left 
meal  just  now.  But  the  snake  is  vital,  off.  I always  thought  the  coniplete-tourist- 
Well : I shall  write  merrier  anon.  ’Tis  the  sort  of  description  of  the  to\vn  she  passes 
present  copy  of  my  countenance  I semi,  and  through  on  her  last  embarkation  miserably 
j to  complain  is  a little  to  alleviate.  May  you  unseasonable,  and  out  of  place.  I knew  not 
1 enjoy  yourself  as  far  as  the  wicked  world  they  were  spurious.  Enlighten  me  as  to 
will  let  yon,  a^d  think  that  you  are  not  where  the  ai>ocryphal  matter  commences.  1, 
qoite  alone,  as  I am  ! Health  to  Lucia,  and  by  accident,  can  correct  one  A.  D.,  * Family 
j to  Anna,  and  kind  remembrances.  i Instructor,’  vol.  iL  1718;  you  say  his  first 

' ^ Your  forlorn  C.  L.*’  volume  had  then  reached  the  fourth  edition  ; . 
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now  I have  a fifth,  printed  for  Em  an 
Matthewa,  1717.  So  have  I plucked  one 
rotten  date,  or  rather  picked  it  up  where  it 
had  inadvertently  fallen,  from  your  flourish- 
ing date  tree,  the  Palm  of  Engaddi.  I may 
take  it  for  my  pains.  I think  yours  a book 
which  every  public  library  must  have,  and 
every  English  scholar  should  have.  I am 
sure  it  has  enriched  my  meagre  stock  of  the 
author's  works.  1 seem  to  be  twice  as 
opulent.  Mary  is  by  my  side  just  finishing 
the  second  volume.  It  must  have  interest  to 
divert  her  away  so  long  from  her  modem 
novels.  Colburn  will  be  quite  jealous.  I 
was  a little  disappointed  at  my  ^Ode  to  the 
Treadmill  * not  finding  a place,  hut  it  came 
out  of  time.  The  two  papers  of  mine  will 
puzzle  the  reader,  being  so  akin.  Odd,  that 
never  keeping  a scrap  of  my  own  letters, ; 
with  some  fifteen  years*  interval  I should  | 
nearly  have  said  the  same  things.  But  I 
shall  always  feel  happy  in  having  my  name 
go  down  any  how  with  De  Foe’s,  and  that  of 
his  historiographer.  T promise  myself,  if 
not  immortality,  yet  diuteraity  of  being  read 
in  consequence.  We  have  both  had  much 
illness  this  year ; and  feeling  infirmities  and 
fretfulnesus  grow  upon  us,  we  have  cast  off  the 
cares  of  housekeeping,  sold  off  our  goods, 
and  commenced  boarding  and  lodging  with 
a very  comfortable  old  couple  next  door  to 
where  you  found  us.  Wo  use  a sort  of  com- 
mon table.  Nevertheless,  we  have  reserved 
a private  one  for  an  old  friend  ; and  when 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  you  revisit  Babylon,  we 
sliall  pray  you  to  make  it  yours  for  a season. 
Our  very  kindest  remembrances  to  you 
both. 

“ From  your  old  friend  ioi^fdlow-journalist^ 
now  in  two  instants. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

“Hazlitt  is  going  to  make  your  book  a 
basis  for  a review  of  De  Foe’s  Novels  in  * the 
Eiinbro.’  I wish  I hail  health  and  spirits  to 
<lo  it.  Hone  I have  not  seen,  but  I doubt 
not  he  will  be  much  plea.sed  with  your  per- 
feuTuanee.  I very  mucli  hope  you  will  give 
us  an  account  of  Dunton,  &c.  But  what  I 
should  more  like  to  see  would  be  a life  and 
times  (»f  Bunyan.  Wishing  health  to  you, 

I and  long  life  to  your  healthy  book,  again  I 
8ul>scribe  me, 

“Yours  in  verity,  C.  L.” 


About  the  same  time,  the  following  letter 
was  written,  alluding  to  the  same  change. 

TO  MR.  OILMAN.  | 

*' Cba*e-^ide,  Knfleld,  36tb  Oct.  IS 30. 

“ Dear  Gilman, — Allsop  brought  me  your 
kind  message  yesterday.  How'  can  I account 
for  having  not  visited  Highgate  this  long  ^ 
time  ? Change  of  place  seemed  to  have 
changed  me.  How  grieved  I was  to  hear  in 
what  indifferent  health  Coleridge  has  been, 
and  I not  to  know  of  it ! A little  school 
divinity,  well  applied,  may  be  healing.  I 
send  him  honest  Tom  of  Aquin ; that  was 
always  an  obscure  great  idea  to  me  : I never 
thought  or  dreamed  to  see  him  in  the  flesh, 
but  t’other  day  I rescue<l  him  from  a stall  in 
Barbican,  and  brought  him  off  in  triumph. 

He  comes  to  greet  Coleridge’s  acceptance, 
for  his  shoe-latchets  I am  unworthy  to 
unloose.  Yet  there  are  pretty  pro’s  and 
con’s,  and  such  unsatisfactorj’  learning  in  him. 
Commend  me  to  the  question  of  etiquette — 

* ulrum  annvnciatio  dtbu^rit  fieri  per  an<jdum  * 

— Qu<est.  Articylue  2.  I protest,  till  now 

I had  thought  Gabriel  a fellow  of  some  mark 
and  livelihood,  not  a simple  esquire,  as  I find  | 
him.  Well,  do  not  break  your  lay  brains, 
nor  I neither,  with  these  curious  notlungs. 
They  are  nuts  to  our  dear  friend,  whom 
hoping  to  see  at  your  first  friendly  hint  that 
it  will  be  convenient,  I end  with  begging  our 
very  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  Gilman.  We 
have  had  a sorry  house  of  it  here.  Our 
spirits  have  been  reduced  till  we  were  at 
hope’s  end  what  to  do.  Obliged  to  quit  this 
house,  and  afraid  to  engage  another,  till  in 
extremity,  I took  the  desperate  resolve  of 
kicking  house  and  all  down,  like  Bunyan’s 
pack  ; and  here  we  are  in  a new  life  at  board 
and  lodging,  with  an  honest  couple  our 
neighbours.  We  have  ridde<l  ourselve.s  of 
the  cares  of  dirty  acres  ; and  the  change, 
though  of  less  than  a week,  has  had  the  most 
beneficial  effects  on  Mary  already.  She 
looks  two  years  and  a half  younger  for  it. 

But  we  have  had  sore  trials. 

“ God  send  us  one  happy  meeting ! — Yotirs 
fidthfully,  C.  Lamb.” 

I 

The  first  result  of  the  experiment  was 
ha]>py,  as  it  brought  improved  health  to 
Miss  Lamb ; to  which  Lamb  refers  in  the 
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foUGwing  letter  to  his  Suffolk  friend,  who  diately  hange.1,  without  benefit  of  clergv  i 
had  aimoonccd  to  him  his  appointment  as  which  (being  a Quaker  I presume)  he  could 
assignee  under  a bankruptcy.  not  reasonably  insist  upon.  Wliy,  after 

slaving  twelve  months  in  your  aasign- 
busineas,  you  will  be  enabled  to  declare  7<f. 

TO  BER.VARD  BARTON.  in  the  pound  in  all  human  probability.  B.  B., 

] “Dccemiior  8th,  1829.  he  should  be  Aan^ff/.  Trade  will  never  re-  I 

“My  dear  B.  B.,— You  are  very  good  to  flourish  in  this  'land  till  such  a law  is 
have  been  uneasy  about  us,  and  I have  the  cstablUhed.  I write  big,  not  to  save  ink  but  ' 
satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  we  are  both  in  eyes,  mine  haring  been  troubletl  with  reading 
better  health  and  spirits  than  we  have  been  through  three  folios  of  old  Fuller  in  almost 
for  a year  or  two  past ; I may  say,  than  we  as  few  days,  and  I went  to  bed  last  night  in  i 
have  been  since  we  have  been  at  Enfield,  agony,  and  am  writing  with  a vial  of  eye- 
The  cause  may  not  appear  quite  adequate,  water  before  me,  alternately  dipping  in  vial 
when  I tell  you,  that  a course  of  ill-health  [ and  inkstand.  This  may  inflame  my  zeal 
and  ^iriU  brought  us  to  the  determination  against  bankrupts,  but  it  was  my  speculation 
of  giving  up  our  house  here,  and  we  are  when  I could  see  better.  Half  the  world’s  1 
boanling  and  lodging  with  a worthy  old. misery  (Eden  else)  is  owing  to  want  of 
couple,  long  inhabitants  of  Enfield,  where  money,  and  all  that  want  is  owing  to  bank- 
everything  is  done  for  us  without  our  trouble, ; rupts.  I declare  I would,  if  the  state  wanted 
further  than  a reasonable  weekly  payment,  practitioners,  turn  hangman  myself,  and 
We  should  have  done  so  before,  but  it  is  not  should  have  great  pleasure  in  hanging  the 
I easy  to  flesh  and  bloal  to  give  up  an  ancient  first  after  my  salutary  law  should  be  estab- 
j establishment,  to  discard  old  Pen.ates,  and  llshed.  I have  seen  no  annuals,  and  wish  to 
from  house-keepers  to  turn  house-sharers,  see  none.  I like  your  fun  upon  them,  and 
(N.B.  We  arc  not  in  the  workhouse.)  Dio-  was  quite  pleased  with  Bowles’s  solmet. 
cletian,  in  his  garden,  found  more  repose  Hood  is,  or  was,  at  Brighton  j but  a note 
I than  on  the  imperial  seat  of  Rome  ; and  the  (prose  or  rhyme)  to  him,  Robert-street, 

I nob  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer  Adelphi,  I am  sure,  would  extract  a copy  of 
I under  a monk’s  cowl  than  under  the  diadem,  hit,  which  also  I have  not  seen.  Wishing 
With  such  shadows  of  assimilation  we  coun-  you  and  yours  all  health,  I conclude  while 

tenance  our  degradation.  With  such  a load  these  frail  glasses  are  to  me eyes. 

of  di^ified  cares  just  removed  from  our  « L.*» 

I shoulders,  we  can  the  more  understand  and 
pitj  the  accession  to  yours,  by  the  advance* 

ment  to  an  aasigneeship.  I will  tell  you  The  following  letter,  written  in  the  begin- 
honestly,  R B.,  that  it  has  been  long  my  ning  of  18.30,  describes  his  landlord  and  land- 
deliberate  judgment  that  all  bankrupts,  of  lady,  and  expresses,  with  a fine  solemnity, 
what  denomination,  civil  or  religious,  soever,  the  feelings  which  still  held  him  at  Enfield, 
ought  to  be  hanged.  The  pity  of  mankind 

has  for  ages  run  in  a wrong  channel,  and  has  to  MR.  Wordsworth. 

been  diverted  from  poor  creditors — (how  “Jan.  22nd,  isjo. 

many  have  I known  sufferers  ! Hiizlitt  has  “ And  is  it  a year  since  we  parted  from 

I just  been  defrauded  of  100/.  by  his  you  at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  stage  ? There 
bookseller-friend’s  breaking)— to  scoundrel  are  not  now  the  years  that  there  used  to  be. 
debtors.  I know  all  the  topics, — that  dis-  The  tale  of  the  dwindled  age  of  men,  reported 
tress  may  come  upon  an  honest  man  without : of  succcssional  mankind,  is  true  of  the  same 
his  fault ; that  the  failure  of  one  that  he  man  only.  We  do  not  live  a year  in  a year 
trusted  was  his  calamity,  &c.  Then  let  both  now.  ’Tis  a punetum  ttant.  The  seasons 
be  banged.  O how  careful  this  would  make  jass  us  with  indifference.  Spring  cheers  not, 
traders ! These  are  my  deliberate  thoughts,  nor  winter  heightens  our  gloom  ; autumn 
after  many  years’  experience  in  matters  of  hath  foregone  its  moralities, — they  are  ‘hey- 
trade.  What  a world  of  trouble  it  would  pass  repass,’  as  in  a show-box.  Yet,  as  far 
save  you,  if  Friend  ••••*  had  been  imme- 1 as  last  year,  occurs  back, — for  they  scarce 
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show  a reflex  now,  they  make  no  memory  as  ; 
heretofore, — ’twas  sufticiently  gloomy.  Let 
the  sullen  nothing  pass.  Suffice  it,  that  after 
sad  spirits,  prolonge^l  through  many  of  its 
months,  as  it  called  them,  we  have  cast;  our 
skins  ; have  taken  a farewell  of  the  pompous, 
troublesome  trifle,  called  housekeeping,  and 
are  settled  down  into  poor  boanlers  and 
lodgers  at  next  door  with  an  old  couple,  the 
IkiUcis  and  Baucida  of  dull  Enfield.  Here 
we  have  nothing  to  do  wdth  our  victuals  but 
to  eat  them ; with  the  garden  but  to  sec  it 
grow ; with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him 
knock ; with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her 
BcoldtHl.  Scot  and  lot,  butcher,  baker,  are 
things  unknown  to  us,  save  as  spectators  of 
the  pageant.  We  are  fed  we  know  not  how  ; 
quietists,— confiding  ravens.  We  have  the 
otium  pro  dtgnilcUey  a respectable  insignifi- 
cance. . Yet  in  the  self-condemned  oblivious- 
ness, in  the  stagnation,  some  molesting 
yearnings  of  life,  not  quite  killed,  rise, 
prompting  me  that  there  was  a London,  and 
that  I was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  In  dreams 
I am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I wake  and  cry  to 
sleep  again.  I die  hard,  a stubborn  Eloisa 
in  this  detestable  Paraclete.  What  have  I 
gained  by  health  1 Intolerable  dullness. 
What  by  early  hours  and  moderate  meals  ? 
A total  blank.  O ! never  let  the  Ijring  poets 
l»e  believed,  who  ’tice  men  from  the  cheerful 
haunts  of  streets,  or  think  they  mean  it  not 
of  a country  village.  In  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra I could  gird  myself  up  to  solitude,  or 
muse  to  the  snorings  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
but  to  have  a little  teazing  imago  of  a town 
about  one ; country  folks  that  do  not  look 
like  country  folks  ; shops  two  yanls  square, 
half  a dozen  apples  and  two  penn'orth 
of  overlooked  ginger-hrea<l  for  the  lofty 
fruiterers  of  Oxford-street ; and,  for  the 
immortal  book  and  print  stalls,  a circulating 
library  that  stands  still,  where  the  show- 
picture  is  a last  year's  Valentine,  and  whither 
the  fame  of  the  last  ten  Scotch  novels  has 
not  yet  travel! etl,— (marry,  they  just  begin  to 
be  conscious  of  the  Redgauntlet :) — to  have 
a new  plastered  flat  church,  and  to  he  wishing 
that  it  was  but  a cathedral  1 The  very 
blackguards  here  are  degenerate ; the  top- 
ping gentry  stock-brokers ; the  passengers 
too  many  to  insure  your  quiet,  or  let  you  go 
about  whistling  or  gaping,  too  few'  to  be  the 
fine  indififerent  pageants  of  Fleet-street. 


Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest  winter,  U 
yet  more  bearable  here  than  the  gaudy 
months.  Among  one's  books  at  one's  fire  | 
by  candle,  one  is  soothed  into  an  oblirion  ' 
that  one  is  not  in  the  country  j hut  with  the 
light  the  green  fields  return,  till  I gaze,  and 
in  a calenture  can  plunge  myself  into  St. 
Giles's.  O ! let  no  native  Londoner  imagine 
that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent  occujta- 
tion,  interchange  of  converse  sw'cet,  and 
recreative  study,  can  make  the  country  any- 
thing better  than  altogether  odious  and 
detestable.  A garden  was  the  primitive 
prison,  till  man,  with  Promethean  felicity 
and  boldness,  luckily  sinned  himself  out  of  it. 
Thence  followed  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Venice, 
London,  haberdashers,  goldsmitlis,  taverns, 
playhouses,  satires,  epigrams,  puns, — these 
all  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  the  tliither 
side  of  innocence.  Man  found  out  inven- 
tions. From  my  den  I return  you  condolence 
for  your  decaying  sight;  not  for  anything 
there  is  to  see  in  the  country,  but  for  the 
miss  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a London  i 
newspaper.  The  poets  are  as  well  to  listen 
to ; anything  high  may,  nay  must,  be  read 
out ; you  read  it  to  yourself  with  an 
imaginary  auditor ; hut  the  light  paragraphs 
must  be  glid  over  by  the  proper  eye ; 
mouthing  mumbles  their  gossamery  sub- 
stance. Tis  these  trifles  I should  mourn  in 
fading  sight  A newspaper  is  the  single 
gleam  of  comfort  I receive  here ; it  conies 
from  rich  Cathay  with  tidings  of  mankind. 
Yet  I could  not  attend  to  it,  read  out  by  the 
most  beloved  voice.  But  your  eyes  do  not 
get  worse,  I gather.  O for  the  collyrium  of 
Tobias  mclose<l  in  a whiting's  liver,  to  send 
you  with  no  apocryphal  good  wishes  1 The 
last  long  time  I heard  from  you,  you  had 
knocked  your  head  against  something.  Do 
not  do  so ; for  your  he^  (I  do  not  flatter)  is 
not  a knob,  or  the  top  of  a brass  nml,  or  the 
end  of  a nine-pin, — unless  a Vulcanian  ham- 
mer could  fairly  batter  a * Bccluse'  out  of  it ; 
then  would  I bid  the  smirched  god  knock 
and  knock  lustily,  the  two-handed  skinker. 
Mary  must  squeeze  out  a line  proprid  manti, 
but  indeed  her  fingers  have  been  incorrigibly 
nervous  to  letter  wrriting  for  a long  intetw'al. 
Twill  please  you  all  to  hear,  that  though  I 
fret  like  a lion  in  a net,  her  present  health 
and  spirits  are  better  than  they  have  been  1 
fur  some  time  past ; she  is  absolutely  three  | 
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jeAT8  and  a half  younger,  as  I tell  her,  since 
we  hare  adopted  this  boarding  plan. 

“ Our  providers  are  an  honest  pair.  Dame 

W and  her  husband  ; ho,  when  the  light 

of  prosperity  shined  on  them,  a mo<lerately 
thriving  haberdasher  within  Bow  bells,  re- 
tired since  with  something  under  a com- 
petence ; writes  himself  parcel  gentleman  ; 
hath  home  parish  offices  ; sings  fine  old  sea 
songs  at  threescore  and  ten  ; sighs  only  now  | 
and  then  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  a 
son  on  his  hands  about  fifteen,  whom  he 
finds  a difficulty  in  getting  out  into  the , 
world,  and  then  checks  a sigh  with  muttering, 
as  I once  heard  him  prettily,  not  meaning  to 
be  heard,  ‘ I hare  married  my  daughter, ' 
however ; ' takes  the  weather  as  it  comes  ; ‘ 
outsides  it  to  town  in  severest  season  ; and 
o'  winter  nights  teUs  old  stories  not  tending 
to  literature,  (how  comfortable  to  author-rid  | 
folks !)  and  has  one  anecdote,  upon  which 
and  about  forty  pounds  a year  he  seems  to 
have  retired  in  green  old  age.  It  was  how 
he  was  a rider  in  bis  youth,  travelling  for 
shops,  and  once  (not  to  balk  his  employer’s 
bargain)  on  a sweltering  day  in  August,  rode 
foaming  into  Dunstable  upon  a mad  horse, 
to  the  dismay  and  expoetulatory  wonder- 
ment of  inn-keepers,  ostlers,  &c.,  who  de- 
clared they  would  not  have  bestrid  the  beast 
to  win  the  Derby.  Understand,  the  creature 
galled  to  death  and  desperation  by  gad-flies, 
cormorant-winged,  worse  than  beset  Inachus’ 
daughter.  This  he  tells,  this  he  brindles 
' and  burnishes  on  a winter's  eve  ; 'tis  his  star 
I of  set  glory,  his  rejuvenescence,  to  descant 
upon.  Far  from  me  be  it  (dii  aoertant)  to  look 
a gift  story  in  the  mouth,  or  cruelly  to  surmise 
(as  those  who  doubt  the  plunge  of  Curtius) 
that  the  inseparate  conjuncture  of  man  and 
beast,  the  centaui^phenomenon  that  stag- 
gered all  Dunstable,  might  have  been  the 
eflect  of  nnromantic  necessity ; that  the 
horse-part  carried  the  reasoning,  willy  nilly ; 
that  needs  most  when  such  a devil  drove  ; 
that  certain  spiral  configurations  in  the 
friune  of  T W unfriendly  to  alight- 

ing, made  the  alliance  more  forcible  than 
voluntary.  Let  him  enjoy  his  fame  for  me, 
nor  let  me  hint  a whisper  that  shall  dis- 
mount Bellerophon.  But  in  case  he  was  an 
involimtary  martyr,  yet  if  in  the  fiery  con- 
flict he  buckled  the  soul  of  a constant  haber- 
dasher to  him,  and  adopted  his  flames,  let 


accident  and  him  share  the  glory.  You 

would  all  like  T W . •[  ] How 

weak  is  painting  to  describe  a man ! Say 
that  he  stands  four  feet  and  a nail  high  by 
his  own  yard  measure,  which,  like  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  shall  never  sprout 
again,  still  you  have  no  adequate  idea ; nor 
when  I tell  you  that  his  dear  hump,  which  I 
have  favoured  in  the  picture,  seems  to  me  of 
the  bufialo — indicative  and  repository  of  mild 
qualities,  a budget  of  kindnesses — stilt  you 
have  not  the  man.  Knew  you  old  Norris  of 
the  Temple  t sixty  years  ours  and  our 
fathers'  friend  ? Ho  was  not  more  natural 
to  US  than  this  old  W.,  the  acquaintance  of 
scarce  more  weeks.  Under  his  roof  now 
ought  I to  take  my  rest,  but  that  back- 
looking  ambition  tells  mo  I might  yet  be  a 
Londoner ! Well,  if  we  ever  do  move,  we 
have  incumbrances  the  leas  to  impede  us  ; 
all  our  furniture  has  faded  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  going  for  nothing,  like 
the  tarnished  frippery  of  the  prodigal,  and 
we  have  only  a spoon  or  two  left  to  bless  us. 
Clothed  we  came  into  Enfield,  and  naked  we 
must  go  out  of  it.  I would  live  in  London 
shirtless,  bookless.  Henry  Crabb  is  at 
Rome;  advices  to  that  effect  have  reached 
Bury.  But  by  solemn  legacy  he  bequeathed 
at  parting  (whether  he  should  live  or  die)  a 
turkey  of  Suffolk  to  be  sent  every  succeeding 
Christmas  to  us  and  divers  other  friends. 
What  a genuine  old  bachelor’s  action  I I 
fear  he  will  find  the  air  of  Italy  too  classic. 
His  station  is  in  the  Harz  forest ; his  soul  is 
be-Gbethed.  Mias  Kelly  we  never  see  ; Tal- 
fourd  not  this  half  year : the  latter  flourishes, 
but  the  exact  number  of  his  children,  God 
forgive  me,  I have  utterly  forgotten ; wo 
single  people  are  often  out  in  our  coimt 
there.  Shall  I say  two?  We  see  scarce 
anybody.  Can  I cram  loves  enough  to  you 
all  in  this  little  O 1 Excuse  particularising. 

“ C.  L.” 


A letter  which,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilman, 
was  intended  both  for  him  and  his  great 
guest  Coleridge,  gives  another  version  of  the 

same  character.  “ One  anecdote  ” of  T 

W is  repeated  in  it,  with  the  substitution 

• Here  was  a nidc  sketch  of  a ftcntlcman  answerins 
to  the  description. 

M 2 
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I of  DG^^ze8  for  DxinstALIe.  Wliioli  Ls  the 
I veritable  place  must  remain  a curious  question 
' for  future  descant,  as  the  hero  is  dead,  and 
his  anecdote  survives  alone  in  these  padres. 

I It  seems  that  Miss  Lamb  had  nccotn{>anied 
his  landlord  on  a little  excursion. 

TO  MR.  GILMAK. 

“Dear  O.,  — The  excursionists  reached 
home,  and  the  good  to^m  of  Enfield,  a little 
I after  four,  without  slip  or  dislocation.  Little 
has  transpired  concerning  the  events  of  the 
back -journey,  save  that  on  ])assing  the  house 
of  ’Squire  Mellish,  situate  a stone  bow’s  cast] 
from  the  hamlet,  Father  W— , with  a 
goofl-natured  wonderment,  exclaimed,  ‘ I can- 
not think  what  is  gone  of  Mr.  Mellish’s 
rooks.  I fancy  they  have  taken  flight  some- 
where, but  I have  missed  them  two  or  three  | 
j years  |Must,’‘  All  this  while,  accor«ling  to  his  j 
fellow-traveller’s  report,  the  rookery  was  j 
darkening  the  air  alx)ve  with  nndiminished  ' 
population,  and  deafening  all  ears  but  his  j 
with  their  cawings.  But  nature  has  been 
gently  withdi-awing  such  phenomena  from  i 

the  notice  of  T W ’s  senses,  from 

the  time  he  began  to  miss  the  rooks.  T. 

W has  passed  a retired  life  in  this 

liamlet,  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  living  upon 
the  minimum  w’hich  is  consistent  with  gen- 
tility, yet  a star  among  the  minor  gentry, 
receiving  the  bows  of  the  tradespeople,  and 
courtesies  of  the  alms’ women,  daily.  Children 
venerate  him  not  less  for  his  external  show  of 
gentry,  than  they  wonder  at  him  for  a gentle 
rising  endorsalion  of  the  |K‘rson,  not  amount-  ! 
ingtoa  hump,  or  if  a hump,  innocuou.s  as’ 
the  hump  of  the  buflalo,  and  coronative  of  as 
mild  qualities.  ’Tis  a throne  on  which 
patience  seems  to  sit — the  proud  perch  of  a 
self-respecting  humility,  stooping  with  con- 
descension. Thereupon  the  cares  of  life 
have  sate,  and  rid  him  easily.  For  he  has 
thrid  the  angmti(X  domA^  with  dexterity. 
Life  o|>cned  upon  him  with  comparative 
brilliancy.  He  set  out  as  a rider  or  traveller 
for  a wholesale  house,  in  which  capacity  he 
tells  of  many  hair-breadth  escapes  that  befell 
him  ; one  especially,  how  he  rode  a mad  home 
into  the  town  of  Devizes ; how  horse  and 
rider  arrived  in  a foam,  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation of  the  expostulating  hostlers,  inn- 
keepers, kc.  It  seems  it  was  sultry  weather, 
piping  hot ; the  steed  tormented  into  frenzy 


with  ga^^-flies,  long  past  being  roadworthy  ; I 
but  safely  and  the  interest  of  the  house  he  j 
rode  for  were  incompatible  things  ; a fall  in  | 
serge  cloth  was  expected,  and  a mad  entrance  j 
they  ma<le  of  it.  Whether  the  exploit  was  I 
purely  voluntar>%  or  partially  ; or  whether  a I 
certain  personal  defiguration  in  the  man  part 
of  this  extraordinary  centaur  (non-assistive 
to  partition  of  natures)  might  not  enforce  the 
conjunction,  I stand  not  to  inquire.  I look 
not  witli  ’skew  eyes  into  the  deetls  of  heroes. 
The  hosier  that  was  burnt  with  his  shop  in 
Field-lane,  on  Tuesday  night,  shall  have  past  I 
to  heaven  for  me  like  a Marian  Martyr,  | 
provide<l  always,  that  he  consecrated  the  ' 
fortuitous  incremation  with  a short  ejacula- 
tion in  the  exit,  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken 
his  state  degrees  of  martyrdom  in  fonmi  in 
the  market  vicinage.  There  is  adoptive  ns  i 
well  as  acquisitive  sacrifice.  Be  the  animus 
what  it  might,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
this  composition  was  seen  flying  all  abroad, 
and  mine  host  of  Daintry  may  yet  remember 
its  passing  through  his  town,  if  his  scores  are  | 
not  more  faithful  than  his  memory.  After  I 

this  exploit  (enough  for  one  man),  T j 

W—  seems  to  have  subsided  into  a loss  | 

, hazardous  occupation ; and  in  the  twenty- 
^ fifth  year  of  his  age,  we  find  him  a haber-  j 
dasher  in  Bow-lane  : yet  still  retentive  of  hU  ! 
early  riding  (though  leaving  it  to  rawer  | 
stomachs),  and  Christniasly  at  night  sithcnce 
to  this  last,  and  shall  to  his  latest  Christmas,  j 
hath  he,  doth  he,  and  shall  he,  tell  after 
supper  the  story  of  the  insane  stec<i  and  the  | 
desjwratc  rider.  Save  for  Bedlam  or  Luke’s 
no  eye  could  have  gtieased  that  melting  day  j 
what  liouse  he  rid  for.  But  he  reposes  on 
his  bridles,  aiid  after  the  ujis  and  downs  j 

(metaphoric  only)  of  a life  behind  the  1 

counter — hard  riding  sometimes,  I fear,  for  , 
poor  T.  W. — with  the  8cra]>ings  together  of  | 
the  shop,  and  one  anecdote,  he  hath  finally  i 
settled  at  Enfiehl ; by  hanl  economising, 
gardening,  building  for  himself,  hath  rearetl  i 
a mansion  : married  a daughter  ; qualified  a 1 
son  for  a counting-house  ; gotten  the  respect  i 
of  high  and  low ; served  for  self  or  substitute  | 
the  greater  |>arisb  olfices  ; hath  a 8|>ecial  j 
voice  at  vestries  ; and,  domiciliating  us,  hath  I 
reflccte<l  a portion  of  his  house-keeping  | 
respectability  upon  your  humble  servants.  j 


Wo  are  greater,  being  his  loilgers,  than  when 
HiibHteiit.in.1  renters.  II  in  nnniM  i>t  s\ 
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I passport  to  take  off  the  sneerti  of  the  native 
Enfielders  against  obnoxious  foreigners.  We 

are  endenizened.  Tims  much  of  T.  W 

have  1 thought  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that  you 
may  see  the  exemplary  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence wnth  which  1 entrusted  so  dear  a 
charge  as  my  own  sister  to  the  guidance  of 
the  nifin  that  rude  the  mad  horse  into 
Devizes.  To  come  from  his  heroic  character, 
all  the  amiable  qualities  of  domestic  life 
concentre  in  this  tamed  Bellcrophon.  He  is 
I excellent  over  a glass  of  grog ; just  as 
pleasant  without  it ; lauglis  when  he  hears  a 
I joke,  and  when  (which  is  much  oftener)  he 
hears  it  not ; sings  glorious  old  sea  songs  on 
festival  nights ; and  but  upon  a slight 
j acquaintance  of  two  years,  Coleridge,  is  as 
I dear  a deaf  old  man  to  us,  as  old  Norris,  rest 
his  soul ! was  after  fifty.  To  him  and  his 
scanty  literature  (what  there  is  of  it,  sound) 

I have  we  down  from  the  metropolis  and  its 
cursed  anuualists,  reviewers,  authors,  and  the 
whole  muddy  ink  press  of  that  stagnant 
pool. 

“ Now,  Gilman  again,  you  do  not  know  the 
! treasure  of  the  Fullers.  I calculate  ou 
having  massy  reading  till  Christmas.  All  I 
I want  here,  is  books  of  the  true  sort,  not 
those  things  in  boards  that  modems  mistake 
for  books,  what  they  club  for  at  book  clubs, 
j I did  not  mean  to  cheat  you  with  a blank 
I side,  but  my  eye  smarts,  for  which  1 am 
' taking  medicine,  and  abstain,  this  day  at  least, 

I from  any  aliments  but  milk-porridge,  the 
I innocent  taste  of  which  1 am  anxious  to 
renew  after  a half-century’s  disacquaintance. 
If  a blot  fall  here  like  a tear,  it  is  not  [)athos, 
but  on  angry  eye. 

“ Farewell,  while  my  sptcilla  ore  sound. 

” Yours  and  yours,  C. 

^ The  next  letter  to  Coleridge’s  excellent 
host,  is  a reply  to  a re<iuest  from  an  impor- 
tunate friend  of  his  con*espondent,  that  ho 
' would  write  something  on  behalf  of  the 
j Spitaifields’  weavers.  Alien  as  such  a task 
would  have  beeu  to  bU  habits  of  thought  or 
j composition,  if  Lamb  had  been  acquainted 
I with  that  singular  race,  living  in  their  high, 

, narrow,  over-f>copled  houses,  in  the  thickest 
part  of  Loudon,  yet  almost  ajxirt  from  the 
I great  throng  of  its  dwellers  ; indulging  their 
I straitened  sympathies  in  the  fostering  of  the 


more  tender  animals,  as  rabbits  and  pigeons 
nurtured  in  their  garrets  or  cellars  ; or  cul- 
tivating some  stunted  ])Iants  with  an  intuitive 
love  of  nature,  unfed  by  any  knowledge  of 
venlure  beyond  Hoxton  ; their  painful  in- 
dustry, their  uneducated  morals,  their  eager 
snatches  of  pleasure  from  the  only  quickening 
of  their  intellect,  by  liquors  which  make  glad 
the  lieart  of  man  ; ho  would  scarcely  have 
refused  the  offered  retainer  for  them. 

TO  MR.  OILMAN. 

*' March  8th,  1830. 

“ My  dear  G., — Your  friend  B (for  I 

knew  him  immediately  by  the  smooth 
satinity  of  his  style)  must  excuse  mo  for 
advocating  the  cause  of  his  friends  in  Spital- 
fields.  The  fact  is,  I am  retained  by  the 
Norwich  people,  and  have  already  appeared 
in  their  paper  under  the  signatures  of  ‘ Lucius 
Sergius,’  ‘Bluff,’  ‘Broad-Cluth,*  *No-Trade-to- 
the-Woollen-Trade,’  ^Anti-plush,*  &c.,  in 
defence  of  druggets  and  long  camblcts.  And 
without  this  pre-engagement,  1 feel  I should 
naturally  have  chosen  a side  opposite 

to , for  in  the  silken  seemingness  of 

Ilia  nature  there  is  that  vs'bich  offends  me. 
My  flesh  tingles  at  such  caten^illars.  He 
shall  not  crawl  mo  over.  Let  him  and  his 
workmen  sing  the  old  burthen, 

‘ Heigh  ho,  ye  wearers  !* 

for  any  aid  1 shall  offer  them  in  this 
emergency.  I was  over  Saint  Luke’s  the 
other  day  w'ith  my  friend  Tuthill,  and 
mightily  pleased  with  one  of  his  contrivances 
for  the  comfort  luid  amelioration  of  the 
students.  They  have  double  cells,  in  which 
a pair  may  lie  feet  to  feet  horizontally,  and 
chat  the  time  away  as  rationally  as  they  can. 
It  must  certainly  be  more  sociable  for  them 
these  warm  raving  nights.  The  right-hand 
truckle  in  one  of  these  friendly  recesses,  at 
present  vacant,  was  preparing,  I understoo<l, 
for  Mr.  Irving.  Poor  fellow  I it  is  time  he 
removed  from  Pentouville.  I followed  him 
as  far  as  to  Highbury  the  other  day,  with  a 
mob  at  his  heels,  calling  out  ui>on  Frmigiddon, 
who  I suppose  is  some  Scotch  moderator. 
He  squinted  out  his  favourite  eye  last  Friday, 
in  tlie  fiirj*  of  possession,  upon  a poor  woman’s 
slioulders  that  was  crjnug  nmtehes,  and  has 
not  misseil  it.  The  companion  tnick,  as  far 
as  I could  measure  it  with  my  eye,  would 
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conveniently  fit  a person  about  the  length  of 
Coleridge,  blowing  for  a reasonable  drawing 
up  of  the  feet,  not  at  all  painful.  Does  he  | 
talk  of  moving  this  quarter?  You  and  1 , 
have  too  much  sense  to  trouble  ourselves  with  ' 
revelations;  marry,  to  the  same  in  Greek, 
you  may  have  something  professionally  to 
say.  Tell  C.  that  he  was  to  come  and  see  us  | 
some  fine  day.  Let  it  be  before  he  moves, 
for  in  his  new  quarters  he  will  necessarily , 
i be  confined  in  his  conversation  to  his  brother  | 
prophet.  Conceive  the  two  Rabbis  foot  to 
foot,  for  there  are  no  Gamaliels  there  to 
affect  a humbler  posture  ! All  are  masters 
in  that  Patmos,  where  the  law  is  perfect 
I equality  ; Latmos,  I should  rather  say,  for 
they  will  be  Luna's  twin  darlings  ; her 
affection  will  be  ever  at  the  full.  Well ; keep 
your  brains  moist  with  gooseberry  this  mad 
I March,  for  the  devil  of  exposition  seeketh 
diy  jdaces,  C.  L.'* 

Here  is  a brief  reply  to  the  questioning  of 
lAnib’s  tme-hearted  correspondent.  Barton, 
who  doubted  of  the  personal  verity  of  Lamb's 
“ J oaeph  Paice,”  the  most  polite  of  merchants. 
This  friend’s  personal  acquaintance  with 
Ijanib  had  not  been  frequent  enough  to  teach 
him,  that  if  Lamb  could  innocently  “lie 
like  truth,”  he  made  up  for  this  freedom,  by 
sometimes  making  truth  look  like  a lie.  His 
account  of  Mr.  Paicc's  jx>liteness,  could  be 
attested  to  the  letter  by  living  witnesses. 

TO  BERXARD  DARTOK. 

“ Dear  B.  B^ — To  reply  to  you  by  return 
of  post,  1 must  gobble  up  my  dinner,  and 
despatch  this  i;j  propriA  perttond  to  the  office, 
to  l>e  in  time.  So  take  it  from  me  hastily, 
that  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  furnish 
A.  C.  with  the  scrap,  which  1 had  almost 
forgotten  writing.  The  more  my  character 
comes  to  be  known,  the  less  my  veracity  will 
come  to  be  suspected.  Time  every  day  clears 
up  some  suspected  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
Piruce,  and  others  of  us  great  travellers. 
Why,  that  Joseph  Paice  was  as  reala  j>er8on 
as  Joseph  Hume,  and  a great  deal  ])leas{LUter. 
A c.areful  observer  of  life,  Bemanl,  has  no 
need  to  invent.  Nature  romances  it  for  him. 
Dinner  plates  rattle,  and  I j>08itively  shall 
incur  indigestion  by  carrying  it  lialf  concocted 
to  the  post-house.  Let  me  congratulate  you 


on  the  spring  coming  in,  and  do  you  m 
return  condole  with  me  on  the  winUT  going 
out.  Wlien  the  old  one  goes,  seldom  comes 
a better.  I dread  the  prospect  of  summer, 
with  his  all-day-long  days.  No  need  of  his 
assistance  to  make  country  places  dull. 
With  fire  and  candle-light,  I can  dream 
myself  in  Holbom.  With  lightsome  skies 
shining  in  to  bed-time  I cannot.  This 
Meschek,  and  these  tents  of  Kedar — I would 
dwell  in  the  skirts  of  Jericho  rather,  and 
think  every  blast  of  the  coming  in  mail  a 
ram's  horn.  Give  me  old  London  at  fire 
and  plague  times,  rather  than  these  tepid 
gales,  healthy  country  air,  and  purposeless 
exercise. 

“ Leg  of  mutton  absolutely  on  the  table. 

“ Take  our  hasty  loves  and  short  farewell. 

“ C.  L.” 


I^amb's  kindness  to  Hone  was  not  confined 
^ to  his  contributions  to  the  “ Every-day  Book,” 
and  the  “ Table  Book.”  Those  pleasant  and 
blameless  works  had  failed  to  supply  an 
adequate  income  for  a numerous  family,  and 
I Lamb  was  desirous  of  interesting  his  influen- 
I tial  friends  in  a new  project  of  Hone's,  to 
establish  himself  in  a coffee-house  conducted 
in  a superior  style.  With  this  view,  he  wrote 
I to  Southey,  who,  nobly  forgetting  Hone's  old 
i heresies  in  politics  or  jmrotlies,  had  made  a 
gonial  reference  to  his  late  work  in  his  “Life 
of  Bunyan.” 

TO  MR.  SOUniET. 

10th,  USD. 

“ Dear  Southey, — My  friend  Hone,  whom 
you  would  like  for  a friend^  I found  deeply 
I impressed  with  your  generous  notice  of  him 
' in  your  l>eautiful  ‘Life  of  Bunyun,'  which  I 
i am  just  now  full  of.  He  has  written  to  you 
: for  leave  to  publish  a certain  good-natured 
letter.  I write  not  this  to  enforce  his  request, 
for  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  refusal  of 
such  publication  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  all  that  is  good  in  your  character. 
Neither  he  nor  I expect  it  from  you,  uor 
I exact  it ; but  if  you  would  couseut  to  it,  you 
I would  have  mo  obliged  by  it,  as  well  as  him. 
He  is  just  now  in  a critical  situation : kind 
friends  have  ojjened  a coffee-house  for  him  in 
the  City,  but  their  means  have  not  extended 
I to  the.  purchase  of  coffee-pots,  credit  for 
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Reviews,  newspapers,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia. So  I am  sitting  in  the  skeleton  of  a 
possible  divan.  What  right  I have  to 
interfere,  you  best  know.  Look  on  me  as 
a dog  who  went  once  temporarily  insane, 
and  bit  you,  and  now  begs  for  a crust.  Will 
you  set  your  wits  to  a dog  7 

“Our  object  is  to  open  a subscription, 

which  my  friends  of  the  are  moat 

willing  to  forward  for  him,  but  think  that  a 
leave  from  you  to  publish  would  aid  it. 

*^But  not  an  atom  of  respect  or  kindness 
will  or  shall  it  abate  in  either  of  us,  if  you 
decline  it.  Have  this  strongly  in  your  mind. 

**  Those  ‘ Every-day  * and  ‘ Table  * Books 
will  be  a treasure  a hundred  years  hence,  but 
they  have  failed  to  make  Hone's  fortune. 

*^Here  his  wife  and  all  his  children  are 
about  me,  gaping  for  coffee  customers ; but 
bow  should  they  come  in,  seeing  no  pot 
boiling ! 

**  Enough  of  Hone.  I saw  Coleridge  a day 
or  two  since.  He  has  had  some  severe 
attack,  not  paralytic  ; but,  if  1 hail  not  heard 
of  it,  1 should  not  have  found  it  out.  He 
looks,  and  especially  speaks,  strong.  How 
are  all  the  Wordsworths,  and  all  the 
Southeys,  whom  I am  obliged  to  you  if  you 
have  not  brought  up  haters  of  the  name  of 
“ C.  Lamb  1 

“ P.S. — I have  gone  hitely  into  the  acrostic 
line.  1 hnd  genius  (such  as  I had)  declines 
with  me,  but  I get  clever.  Do  you  know 
anybody  that  wants  charades,  or  such  things, 
fur  Albums  ? I do  'em  at  so  much  a sheet. 
Perhaps  an  epigram  (not  a very  happy-gram) 

I did  for  a school-boy  yesterday  may  amuse. 

I pray  Jove  he  may  not  get  a flogging  for  any 
false  quantity  ; but  'tis,  with  one  oxceptiou, 
the  only  Latin  verses  I have  made  for  forty 
years,  and  1 did  it  *to  order.' 

CLIQUE  SLUM. 

AdscUcit  oibi  diritiaH  et  opes  alienos 

Fur,  rapicna,  spolioas,  quod  rolhi,  quod>quc  tibi, 

Froprium  erat,  timiseiu  biec  Tcrbo,  meum^que, 
tuam<quc 

Omne  auum  est : tiuidem  Cui«quo  Suain  tribult. 

Dat  mti  cdUojd  ; mteii,  rah!  camiflci  dat; 

SeM  Diabok),  aic  beoc  ; Cuiquc  Suum. 

“I  uTite  from  Hone’s,  therefore  Mary 
cannot  send  her  love  to  Mrs.  Southey,  but 
Ido. 

“ Yours  ever,  C.  U’ 


A rural  conflagration  at  this  time  kindlcrl 
the  noblest  range  of  Lamb's  thoughts,  vrhich 
he  expressed  in  the  following  letter.  The 
light  be  flashes  on  the  strange  power  exerteil 
by  the  half-witted  incendiary  shows  in  it 
. something  of  a fearful  grandeur.  It  is 
addressed 


TO  HR.  DTER. 

I “Dec.  20th,  1830. 

“ Dear  Dyer, — I should  have  written  before 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  written 
with  your  own  hand.  It  glads  us  to  see  your 
writing.  It  will  give  you  |)leasure  to  liear 
tliat  after  so  much  illness  we  are  in  tolerable 
health  and  spirits  once  more.  Poor  Eufielil, 
that  has  been  so  peaceable  hitherto,  htis 
caught  the  inflammatory  fever  ; tlie  tokens 
are  upon  licr  ; and  a great  fire  was  blazing 
last  night  in  the  bams  and  haystacks  of  a 
farmer,  about  half  a mile  from  us.  Where 
will  these  things  end  J Tliere  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  work  of  some  ill-disposed  rustic, 
but  how  is  he  to  be  discovered  1 They  go  to 
work  in  the  dark  with  strange  chemical 
I preparations,  unknown  to  our  forefiithers. 

I There  is  not  even  a dark  lantern,  to  have  a 
cliance  of  detecting  these  Guy  Fau.\es.  Wc 
are  past  the  iron  age,  and  are  got  into  the 
fiery  age,  undreamed  of  by  Ovid.  You  are 
lucky  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  where  I think  you 
liave  few  ricks  or  stacks  worth  the  burning. 
Pray,  keep  os  little  com  by  you  as  you  can 
for  fear  of  the  worst.  It  was  never  good 
times  in  England  since  the  poor  began  to 
speculate  upon  their  condition.  Formerly 
they  jogged  on  with  as  little  reflection  as 
horses.  The  whistling  plougiiiiian  went 
cheek  by  jowl  w'itii  his  brotiier  that  neighed. 
Now  the  biped  carries  a box  of  ])ho8phorus  in 
his  leather  breeches,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  hidf-illuminated  beast  steals  his  magic 
potion  into  a cleft  in  a born,  and  half  the 
country  is  grinning  with  new  fires.  Farmer 
Graystock  said  sometliing  to  the  touchy 
rustic,  that  he  did  not  relisli,  and  he  writes 
his  distaste  in  flames.  What  a power  to 
intoxicate  his  crude  brains,  just  muddlingly 
awake  to  perceive  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  social  sj’stem, — what  a hellish  faculty 
above  gunpowder ! Now  the  rich  and  poor 
are  fairly  pitted.  We  shall  see  who  can  hang 
or  burn  fastest.  It  is  not  always  revenge 
that  stimulates  these  kindlings.  There  is  a 
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love  of  exerting  miachicf  I Think  of  a dis- 
I respected  clod,  that  was  trod  into  earth ; that 
I was  nothing;  on  a sudden  by  damned  arts 
refined  into  an  exterminating  angel,  devour- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  growers, 

, in  a mass  of  6re ; what  a new  existence  I 
] AVliat  a temptation  above  Lucifer’s  ! Would 
clod  be  anything  but  a clod,  if  he  could  resist 
it  ? Why,  here  was  a spectacle  lost  night 
I for  a whole  country,  a bonfire  visible  to 
I London,  alarraing  her  guilty  towers,  and 
shaking  the  Monument  with  an  ague  tit,  all 
i done  by  a little  vial  of  phosphor  in  a clown’s 
fob.  How  he  must  grin,  and  shake  his  empty 
I noddle  in  clouds  ! The  Vulcanian  epicure  ! 
j Alas  ! can  we  ring  the  bells  backward  ? Can 
1 we  unlearn  the  arts  that  pretend  to  civilise, 
and  then  burn  the  world  1 There  is  a march 
of  science  ; but  who  shall  beat  the  drums  for 
its  retreat  ? Who  shall  persuade  the  boor 
that  phosphor  will  not  ignite  ? Seven  goodly 
1 stacks  of  hay,  with  com-bams  proportionable, 
lie  smoking  iishes  and  chaff,  which  man  and 
beast  would  sputter  out  and  reject  like  those 
apples  of  asphaltes  and  bitumen.  The  food 
for  the  inhabitants  of  earth  will  quickly 
I iliaappear.  Hot  rolls  may  say,  * Fuiiuus 
panes,  fuit  quartern-loaf,  et  iugena  gloria 
apple-pasty-orum.*  That  the  good  old 
munching  system  may  last  thy  time  and 
mine,  good  uu-incendiary  George  I is  the 
devout  prayer  of  thine, 

I “ To  the  last  crust,  C.  Lamd.” 

In  1830,  Lamb  took  a journey  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  to  fetch  Miss  Isola  to  her 
adopted  home,  from  a visit  which  had  been 
broken  by  her  illness.  It  was  on  his  return 
that  Lamb’s  repartee  to  the  query  of  the 
statistical  gentleman  as  to  tlie  prospects  of 
the  tunuj)  crop,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
pubiislieil,  was  made.  The  following  is  his 
own  version  of  it,  contained  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Isola’s  hostess,  on  their 
arriv.al. 

“ A rather  talkative  gentleman,  but  very 
civil,  engaged  me  in  a discourse  for  full 
twenty  miles,  on  the  probable  advantages  of 
steam  carriages,  which,  being  merely  pro- 
blematical, 1 l»ore  luy  part  in  with  Htyme 
credit,  in  spite  of  my  totally  un-cngiuecr-like 
faculties.  But  when,  somewhere  about  Stan- 


stea<l,  he  put  an  unfortunate  question  to  me, 
as  to  the  ‘probability  of  its  turning  out  a 
good  turnip  season,*  and  when  I,  who  am 
still  less  of  an  agriculturist  than  a steam 
philosopher,  not  knowing  a turnip  from  a 
{K)tato  ground,  innocently  made  answer,  that 
‘ I believed  it  depended  very  much  upon 
boiled  legs  of  mutton,*  my  unlucky  reply  set 
Miss  Isola  a laughing  to  a degree  that 
disturbed  her  tranquillity  for  the  only 
moment  in  our  journey.  I am  afraid  my  | 
credit  sank  very  low  with  my  other  fellow-  i 
traveller,  who  had  thought  he  bad  met  with  < 
a well-infonued  passenger,  which  is  au  | 
acciilent  so  desirable  in  a stage-coach.  We  , 
were  rather  less  communicative,  but  still  ' 
friendly,  the  rest  of  the  way.**  j 

I 

i 

To  the  same  lady,  having  sent  him  an  | 
acrostic  on  his  sister’s  name,  he  replied  with 
a letter  which  contained  one  on  hers,  and  the 
following  notice  of  bis  own  talent  in  the 
acrostic  line.  j 

I 

“ Dear  Madam, — I do  assure  you  that  your  I 
verses  gratified  me  very  much,  and  my  sister 
is  quite  proud  of  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  1 congratulated  myself  upon  the 
shortness  and  meanness  of  my  name.  Had  ^ 
it  been  Schwartzenberg  or  Esterbazy,  it 
would  have  put  you  to  some  puzzle.  I am  ! 
afraid  I shall  sicken  you  of  acrostics,  but  | 
this  last  was  written  to  order.  I beg  you  to 
have  inserted  in  your  county  paper,  some-  i 
thing  like  this  advertisement.  ‘ To  the  | 
nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  about  Bury,—  ^ 
0.  Lamb  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  he  is  leaving  off  j 
business  in  the  acrostic  line,  as  lie  is  going  ^ 
into  an  entirely  new  line.  Itebuses  and 
charades  done  as  usual,  and  upon  the  old 
terms.  Also,  epitaphs  to  suit  the  memory  of 
any  person  deceased.* 

**  1 thought  I had  adroitly  escaped  the 
rather  unpliablc  name  of ‘Williams,*  curtaii- 
ing  your  poor  daughters  to  their  proper  I 
suritames,  but  it  seems  you  would  not  let  mo  | 
off  so  easily.  If  these  trifics  amuse  you,  1 am  I 
j)aid.  Though  really  ’tis  au  operation  too  I 
much  like — * A,  apple-pie  ; B,  bit  it.’  To  I 
make  amends,  I reiiuest  leave  to  lend  you  | 
the  ‘ Excursion,*  and  to  recommend,  in  parti- 
cular*, the  ‘ Churchyard  Stories ; * in  tire  I 
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B<*veiith  book,  I think.  They  will  strengthen 
the  tone  of  your  mind  after  ita  weak  diet  on 
acrostics.” 

• • • * 

In  1830,  a small  volume  of  poems,  the 
gleanings  of  some  years,  during  which  Lamb 
\ h:id  devoted  himself  to  prose,  under  hia  name 
; of  “ Elia,”  was  published  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
j under  the  title  of  “Album  Verses,”  and 
wliich  I^amb,  in  token  of  his  strong  regard, 

I dedicated  to  the  Publisher.  An  unfavour- 
able review  of  them  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
produced  some  verses  from  Southey,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  “Times, ”tuid  of  which  the 
following,  as  evincing  his  unchanged  friend- 
ship, may  not  unfitly  be  inserted  here.  The 
I residue,  being  more  severe  on  Lamb's  critics 
than  Lamb  himself  would  have  wished,  may 
‘ now  be  spared. 

' Charles  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thcc  juftl)'  dear 

I For  rarest  (ceniuit,  and  (or  Bterllnir  worth, 

Unchan^R  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  ninccre, 

, And  wit  that  never  gave  an  111  thought  birth. 

Nor  ever  in  its  Kport  inhx'd  a dting  ; 

To  us  who  have  admired  and  loved  thee  long, 

It  is  a proud  os  well  as  pleasant  thing 
To  hear  th;p  good  report,  now  borne  along 
I'pon  the  honest  breath  of  public  praise  : 

We  know  that  with  the  elder  sons  of  song. 

In  honouring  whom  thou  hast  delighted  still, 

Thy  name  shall  keep  its  course  to  after  da^s. 

This  year  closed  upon  the  grave  of  Hazlitt. 
I.Amb  visited  him  frequently  during  his  lust 
\ illne«.s,  and  attended  bis  funeral.  They  had 
I taken  great  delight  in  each  other’s  conversa- 
I tion  for  many  years;  and  though  the  indif- 
! ference  of  Lamb  to  the  objects  of  Huzlitt’s 
passionate  love  or  hatred,  as  a politician,  at 
' one  time  produced  a cooluess,  the  w'armth  of 
I the  defence  of  Hazlitt  in  “ Elia’s  Letter  to 
I Southey  ” renewed  the  old  regard  of  the 
] philosopher,  and  set  all  to  rights.  Hazlitt, 
in  his  turn,  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  had 
opportunities  which  he  delighted  to  use,  of 
alluding  to  Lamb’s  Specimens  and  Essays, 
and  making  him  amends  for  the  severity  of 
ancient  criticism,  which  the  editor,  who  could 
I well  afibnl  the  genial  inconsistency,  was  too 
generous  to  exclude.  The  conduct,  indeed, 
of  that  distinguished  person  to  Hazlitt,  espe- 
cially in  his  last  illness,  w’on  Lamb’s  admira- 
tion, and  wholly  effaced  the  recollection  of 
the  time  when,  thirty  years  l>efore,  hia  play 
had  been  denied  critical  mercy  under  hia  rule. 
Hazlitt’s  death  did  not  so  much  shock  Lamb  | 
at  the  time,  as  it  weighed  down  his  spirits 
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afterwards,  when  he  felt  the  want  of  those 
essays  which  he  had  used  periodically  to 
look  for  with  eagerness  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews  which  they  alone  made  tolerable  to 
him ; and  when  he  realised  the  dLsmal 
certainty  that  he  should  never  again  enjoy 
that  rich  discourse  of  old  poets  and  painters 
with  which  so  many  a long  winter’s  night 
ha^l  been  gladdened,  or  taste  life  with  an 
afiditioual  relish  in  the  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment which  endeared  it  to  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  ; 

[1830  to  1834.1  ! 

I.AUn’8  LA«T  LRTTEBli  AND  UKATH. 

After  the  year  1830,  Lamb's  verses  and 
essays  were  chiefly  given  to  his  friends  ; the  | 
former  consisting  of  album  contributions,  the  | 
latter  of  little  essences  of  obser\’ation  and 
criticism.  Mr.  Moxon,  having  established  a 
new  magazine,  called  the  “ Englishman's 
Magazine,”  induced  him  to  write  a scries  of 
papers,  some  of  which  were  not  inferior  to 
his  happiest  essays.  At  this  time,  his  old 
and  excellent  friend,  Dyer,  was  much  atinuyed 
by  some  of  his  witticisms,— which,  in  truth, 
were  only  Lamb's  inodes  of  expressing  his 
deep-seated  regard  ; and  at  the  quotation  of 
a couplet  in  one  of  hU  early  poems,  which  he 
had  8Uj)]>resse<l  as  liable  to  be  misconstrued 
by  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Barker  had  unfortu- 
nately met  with  the  unexpurgated  edition 
which  contained  this  dubious  couplet,  and  in 
his  “ Memorials  of  Dr.  Parr  ” quoted  the 
IMiasage  ; which,  to  Mr.  Dyer’s  delicate  feel- 
ings,* conveyed  the  apprehension  that  Mr. 
Rogers  would  treat  the  suppression  as 

* Mr.  Dyer  also  complained  to  Hr.  Ijunb  of  some 
suggeetiona  in  KUa,  which  annoyed  him,  not  so  much 
for  hb  own  sake  as  for  the  soke  of  others,  who,  in  the 
delicacy  of  hb  apprehensiveness,  ho  Uiougbt  might  feel 
aggrieved  by  imputations  which  were  certainly  not  in- 
tended, and  which  they  did  not  deserve.  One  passage  in 
Elio,  Unting  that  he  bad  been  hardly  dealt  with  by 
schoolmasters,  under  whom  he  hod  been  a teacher  in  hb 
younger  days,  hurt  him ; as,  in  fact,  he  was  treated  by 
them  with  the  most  considerate  generosity  and  kindness. 
Another  passage  which  be  regarded  as  implying  that  he 
bad  been  underpaid  by  booksellers  abo  veaed  him ; as 
bis  labours  have  always  been  highly  esteemed,  and  have, 
according  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  learned  men, 
been  well  compensated  by  Mr.  Vatpy  and  others.  The 
truth  b that  Lamb  wrote  from  a vague  rccoUecUon, 
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colourable,  and  refer  the  revival  of  the  lines 
to  his  sanction.  The  following  letter  was 
written  to  dispel  those  fears  from  his  mind. 

TO  MR.  DTER. 

“Ftb.  J2nd,  1831. 

“ Dear  Dyer, — ^Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Rogers’ 
friends,  are  perfectly  assured,  that  you  never 
intended  any  harm  by  an  innocent  couplet, 
and  that  in  the  revivification  of  it  by  blun- 
dering Barker  you  had  no  hand  whatever. 
To  imagine  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  Rogers 
broods  over  a fantastic  expression  of  more 
than  thirty  years’  standing,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  indulging  his  ‘ pleasures  of  memory’ 
with  a vengeance.  You  never  penned  a line 
which  fur  its  own  sake  you  need,  dying,  wish 
to  blot.  You  mistake  your  heart  if  you 
think  you  can  write  a lampoon.  Your  whips 
are  rods  of  roses.  Your  spleen  has  ever  had 
for  its  objects  vices,  not  the  vicious  ; abstract 
offences,  not  the  concrete  sinner.  But  you 
are  sensitive,  and  wince  as  much  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  committed  a compliment, 
as  another  man  would  at  the  perpetration 
of  an  affront.  But  do  not  lug  me  into  the 
same  soreness  of  conscience  with  yourself. 
I maintain,  and  will  to  the  last  hour,  that  I 
never  writ  of  you  but  eon  amore.  That  if 
any  allusion  was  made  to  your  near-sighted- 
ness, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mocking 
an  infirmity,  but  of  connecting  it  with 
scholar-like  habits  : for,  is  it  not  erudite  and 
scholarly  to  be  somewhat  near  of  sight,  be- 
fore age  naturally  brings  on  the  malady  1 
Y ou  could  not  then  plead  the  obrepcti*  tenectut. 
Did  I nut  moreover  make  it  an  apology  for  a 
certain  abtence,  which  some  of  your  friends 
may  have  experienced,  when  you  have  not  on 
a sudden  made  recognition  of  them  in  a casual 
street-meeting  1 and  did  I not  strengthen 
your  excuse  for  this  slowness  of  recog- 
nition, by  further  accounting  morally  for  the 
present  engagement  of  your  mind  in  worthy 
objects  ? Did  I not,  in  your  person,  make 
I the  handsomest  apology  for  absent-of-mind 
I people  that  was  ever  made  7 If  these  things 

I without  intendinfr  anf  peraonal  reference  at  all  to 
^ Mr.  hlmnelf,  and  only  aocking  to  illustrate  tbo 

' purCf  simple,  and  elevated  character  of  a man  of  letters 
**  unspotted  from  the  world.”  Probably  no  one  has  ever 
applied  these  suggestions  to  the  parties  fur  whose  repu- 
tation Mr.  Dyer  bos  been  so  honourably  anxious  but 
himself ; but  it  is  duo  to  his  feelings  to  state  that  they 
are  founded  in  error. 


be  not  so,  I never  knew  what  I wrote,  or 
meant  by  my  writing,  and  have  been  penning 
libels  all  my  life  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Does  it  follow  that  I should  have  ezprest 
myself  exactly  in  the  same  way  of  those  dear 
old  eyes  of  yours  now,  now  that  Father  Time 
has  conspired  with  a hard  task-master  to  put 
a last  extinguisber  upon  them.  I should  as 
soon  haveinsulted  thoAnawererof  Salmasius, 
when  he  awoke  up  from  bis  ended  task,  and 
saw  no  moro  with  mortal  vision.  But  you 
are  many  films  removed  yet  from  Milton’s 
calamity.  You  write  perfectly  intelligibly. 
Marry,  the  letters  are  not  all  of  the  same 
size  or  tallness  ; but  that  only  shows  your 
proficiency  in  the  hands,  text,  german-hand, 
court-hand,  sometimes  law-hand,  and  affords 
variety.  You  pen  better  than  you  did  a 
twelvemonth  ago  ; and  if  you  continue  to 
improve,  you  bid  fair  to  win  the  golden  pen  i 
which  is  the  prize  at  your  young  gentlemen’s 
academy.  But  you  must  be  aware  of  Valpy, 
and  his  printing-house,  that  hazy  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  out  of  which  it  was  a mercy  that 
you  escaped  with  a glimmer.  Beware  of 
MSS.  and  Variae  Lectionea.  Settle  the  text 
for  once  in  your  mind,  and  stick  to  it  You 
have  some  years’  good  sight  in  you  yet,  if  yon 
do  not  tamper  with  it  It  is  not  for  you  (for 
u«  1 should  say),  to  go  poring  into  Greek  con- 
tractions, and  star-gazing  u|x)n  slim  Hebrew 
points.  We  have  yet  the  sight  j 

or  sun,  and  moon,  and  star,  Uirousbont  Uie  }-rar, 

And  man  and  woman.  i 

You  have  vision  enough  to  discern  Mrs.  Dyer 
from  the  other  comely  gentlewoman  who  lives  ' 
up  at  staircase  No.  5;  or,  if  you  should  moke  | 
a blunder  in  the  twilight,  Mrs.  Dyer  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  jealous  for  a mere 
effect  of  imperfect  optics.  But  don^t  try  to  ' 
write  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments,  in  the  compass  of  a half- 
penny ; nor  run  after  a midge,  or  a mote,  to 
catch  it ; and  leave  off  hunting  for  needles 
in  bushels  of  liay,  for  all  these  tilings 
strain  the  eyes.  The  snow  is  six  feet  deep  in  ! 
some  parts  here.  I must  put  on  jack-boots  I 
to  get  at  the  post-oihee  with  this.  It  is  not  I 
good  for  weak  eyes  to  pore  upon  snow  too 
much.  It  lies  in  drifts.  1 wonder  what  its 
drift  is  ; only  that  it  makes  good  pancakes, 
remind  Mrs.  Dyer.  It  turns  a pretty  green 
world  into  a w'Mte  one.  It  glares  too  much  | 
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for  an  innocent  colour  metbinks.  I wonder 
why  you  think  I dialike  gilt  edges.  They 
set  off  a letter  marvellously.  Yours,  for  in- 
stance, looks  for  all  the  world  like  a tablet 
of  curious  hieroglyphia  in  a gold  frame.  But  | 
don't  go  and  lay  this  to  your  eyes.  You 
always  wrote  hieroglyphically,  yet  not  to 
I come  up  to  the  mystical  notations  and 
I conjuring  characters  of  Dr.  Parr.  You 
I never  wrote  what  I call  a schoolmaster's 

hand,  like  C ; nor  a woman’s  hand,  like 

S ; nor  a missal  hand,  like  Person  ; nor 

an  all-of-the-wrong-side  sloping  hand,  like 

Miss  H ; nor  a dogmatic,  Mede-and- 

Peraan,  peremptory  hand,  like  E ; but 

you  ever  wrote  what  I call  a Grecian's 
hand  ; what  the  Grecians  write  (or  used)  at  j 
Christ's  Hospital ; such  as  Whalley  would 
have  admired,  and  Boyer  have  applauded, 
but  Smith  or  Atwood  (writing-masters) 
would  have  horsed  you  for.  Your  boy-of- 
genius  band  and  your  mercantile  hand  are 
varioua  By  your  flourishes,  I should  think 
you  never  learned  to  make  eagles  or  cork- 
screws, or  flourish  the  governors’  names  in 
I the  writing-school ; and  by  tbe  tenor  and 
' cut  of  your  letters,  1 suspect  you  were  never 
in  it  at  all.  By  the  length  of  this  scrawl  you 
; will  think  1 have  a design  upon  your  optics  ; 
but  I bave  writ  as  large  as  I could,  out  of  ■ 
respect  to  them  ; too  large,  indeed,  for  beauty. 

^ Mine  is  a sort  of  deputy  Grecian’s  hand  ; a 
I little  better,  and  more  of  a worldly  hand, 
than  a Grecian’s,  but  still  remote  from  the 
mercantile.  I don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I 
keep  my  rank  in  fancy  still  since  school-days. 

I can  never  forget  I was  a deputy  Grecian  ! 
And  writing  to  you,  or  to  Coleridge,  besides 
. affection,  I feel  a reverential  deference  as  to 
I Grecians  still.  I keep  my  soaring  way  above 
I the  Great  Erasmiaus,  yet  far  beneath  the  ' 


other.  Alas ! what  am  I now  1 what  is  a 
Leadenhall  clerk,  or  India  pensioner,  to  a 
deputy  Grecian  T How  art  thou  fallen, 
O Lucifer!  Just  room  for  our  loves  to 
Mrs.  D.,  &c.  C.  Lamb,’’ 

The  death  of  Munden  reviving  his  recol- 
lections of  “the  veteran  comedian,”  called 
forth  the  following  letter  of  the  lUh 
February,  1832,  to  the  editor  of  the  “ Athe- 
meum,”  whom  Lamb  had,  for  a long  time, 
numbered  among  his  finends. 


i 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ ATHEKA;UM.” 

“ Dear  Sir, — Your  communication  to  me  of 
the  death  of  Munden  made  me  weep.  Now, 
Sir,  I am  not  of  the  melting  mood.  But,  in 
these  serious  times,  the  loss  of  half  the 
world’s  fun  is  no  trivial  deprivation.  It  was 
my  loss  (or  ffain  shall  I call  it)  in  the  early 
time  of  my  play-going,  to  have  missed  all 
Munden's  acting.  There  was  only  be  and 
Lewis  at  Covent  Garden,  while  Drury  Lane 
was  exuberant  with  Parsons,  Dodd,  Ac.,  such 
a comic  company  as,  I suppose,  the  stage 
never  showeil.  Thence,  in  the  evening  of 
my  life  I had  Munden  all  to  myself,  more 
mellowed,  richer,  perhaiw,  than  ever.  I can- 
not say  what  his  change  of  faces  produced  in 
me.  It  was  not  acting.  He  was  not  one  of 
my  ‘ old  actors.’  It  might  be  better.  His 
power  was  extravagant.  I saw  him  one 
evening  in  three  drunken  characters.  Three 
farces  were  played.  One  part  was  Z>owy — 
I forget  the  rest ; but  they  were  so  discrimi- 
nated that  a stranger  might  have  seen  them 
all,  and  not  have  dreamed  that  he  was  seeing 
the  same  actor.  I am  jealous  fur  the  actors 
who  pleased  my  youth.  He  was  not  a Par- 
sons or  a Dodd,  but  he  was  more  wonderful. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  anything.  He 
was  not  an  actor,  but  something  better,  if  yon 
please.  Shall  I instance  Old  Foretight,  in 
‘ Love  for  Love,’  in  which  Parsons  was  at 
once  the  old  man,  the  astrologer,  &c.  Munden 
dropped  the  old  man,  the  dealer — which 
makes  the  character — but  he  substituted  for 
it  a moon-struck  character,  a perfect  abstrac- 
tion from  this  earth,  that  looked  as  if  he  had 
newly  come  down  &om  the  planets.  Now,  that 
is  not  what  I call  acting.  It  might  be  better. 
He  was  imaginative  ; he  could  impress  upon 
an  audience  an  idea — the  low  one,  perhaps,  of 
a leg  of  mutton  and  turnips ; but  such  was 
the  grandeur  and  singleness  of  his  expres- 
sions, that  that  single  expression  would 
convey  to  all  his  auditory  a notion  of  all  the 
pleasures  they  had  all  received  from  all  the 
legs  of  mutton  and  tumipe  they  had  ever  eaten 
in  their  lives.  Now,  this  is  not  acting,  nor 
do  I set  down  Munden  amongst  my  old  actors. 
Ho  was  only  a wonderful  man,  exerting  his 
vivid  impressions  through  the  agency  of  the 
stage.  In  one  only  thing  did  I see  him  act — 
— that  is,  support  a character  ; it  was  in  a 
wretched  farce,  called  ‘ Johnny  Gilpin,’  for 
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I Dowton's  benefit,  in  which  he  did  a cockney,  which  we  have  ever  felt.  They  seem  to  come 
The  thing  ran  but  one  niglit ; but  when  I ti]>  from  a depth  of  emotion  in  the  heart,  and 
i say  that  Liston's  Lubin  Iahj  was  nothing  to  burst  through  the  sturdy  casing  of  manner 
it,  I say  little  : it  was  transcendent.  And  with  a strength  which  seems  increased  teu- 
I here  let  me  say  of  actors,  tmioiu  actors,  that  fold  by  its  real  and  hearty  obstacle.  The 
' of  Liston  wjis  used  to  speak,  almost  workings  of  his  spirit  seem  to  expand  his 

with  the  enthusiasm  due  to  the  deiid,  in  terms  frame,  till  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  by 
I of  such  allowed  superiority  to  every'  actor  measure  it  is  small ; for  the  space  which  he 
on  the  stage,  and  this  at  a time  when  Muudeu  fills  in  the  imagination  is  so  real,  that  we  | 
j was  gone  by  in  the  world's  estimation,  that  it  almost  mistake  it  for  that  of  corporeal  dimen-  i 
i convinced  me  that  (in  which  term  I sions.  UisO^ci in  the  excellent  farce  of 

include  poets,  painters,  &c.),  are  not  so  ‘ Past  Ten  o'Clock,*  is  his  grandest  effort  of  I 
eu^nous  as  the  world  think.  I have  little  this  kind,  and  we  know  of  nothing  finer.  He  ! 
time,  and  therefore  enclose  a criticism  on  seems  to  have  a * heart  of  oak  * indeed.  His 
Munden's  ^d  his  general  acting,*  description  of  a sea-fight  is  the  most  noble  i 

by  a friend.  C.  Lamb.”  and  triumphant  piece  of  enthusiasm  which  | 

we  remetubor.  It  is  as  if  the  spirits  of  a ; 

“ Mr.  Munden  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  o'"  “'‘“‘‘less  heroes  ‘ were  swell-  i 

‘ cJa«,kal  of  actors.  Ho  is  that  ia  high  farce,  '”8  ’ 

' which  Kemble  was  in  high  tragedy.  The  “>0  valour  of 

lines  of  these  great  artists  are,  it  must  be  “*  '^•'en  we  l.eard  it.  May  health 

admitted,  sufficientiy  distinct ; but  the  same  . ‘““8  '“*>  g»o<l-fer 

elements  are  in  botli,-the  same  directneas  “"y  •“‘'® 

of  purpose,  the  same  singleness  of  aim,  the  resemblance  to  his  even  in  si>eeies  ; | 

same  concentration  of  ]>ower,  the  same  iron-  8«»'>“  withdn.wn  from  the 

I casing  of  inflexible  m.-inner,  the  same  statue-  ‘‘‘''80.  *0  shall  not  have  left  even  a term  by  : 

like  precision  of  gesture,  movement,  aud  j dtscnhe  it.  j 

I attitude.  The  hero  of  farce  is  as  little  | j 

i affected  with  impulses  from  without,  os  the  i . . 

I i*etired  Prince  of  Tragedians.  There  is  some-  Thu  following  letter  is 
I thing  solid,  sterling,  almost  adamantine,  in  I 

I the  building  up  of  his  mc^t  grotesque  cha-  cary.  , 

! racters.  When  he  fixes  his  wonder-working  | “Aasidens  est  mihi  bona  soror,  Euripiden 
face  in  any  of  its  most  amazing  varieties,  it  I evolvens,  donum  vestrum,  carissime  Cary, 
looks  as  if  the  picture  were  carved  out  from  | pro  quo  gratias  agimus,  lecturi  atque  iterum  I 
a rock  by  Nature  in  a sportive  vein,  aud  j lecturi  idem.  Pergratus  eat  liber  amlHd>us,  , 
might  last  for  over.  It  is  like  what  we  can  iiempe  * .Sacenlotis  Cummiscratioius,*  sacrum 

imagine  a mask  of  the  old  Grecian  Comedy  ojius  a te  ij>so  Huiuanissimie  Ueligiouis 

, to  have  been,  only  that  it  lives,  aud  breathes,  Sacerdote  douo  datum.  Lachrymantes  gavi-  ] 
and  changes.  His  most  fantastical  gestures  suri  sumus  ; est  ubi  dolor  fiat  voluptas  ; nec  | 
are  the  grand  ideal  of  farce.  He  seems  as  semper  dulcc  mihi  est  ridere  ; aliquando 
j though  he  belonged  to  the  earliest  and  the  c<»mmutAndum  eat  he  ! he  I he ! cum  heu  ! j 
I stateliest  age  of  Comedy,  when  instead  of  heu  ! heu  ! I 

superficial  foibles  and  the  airy  varieties  of  **  A Musis  Tragicis  me  non  {>cnitus  abhor-  | 
fashion,  she  had  the  grand  asperities  of  man  misae  testis  sit  Carmen  Calamitosum,  nescio  I 
to  Work  on,  when  her  grotesque  images  had  quo  au tore  liiiguft  prius  veruacula  scriptum, 
something  romantic  about  them,  and  when  et  iiuj>erTimu  a me  ipso  Latine  versum,  » 
humour  and  parody  were  tlicmselves  heroic,  scilicet,  ‘Tom  Tom  of  Islington.*  Tenulstine  1 
His  expressions  of  feeling  /uid  burats  of  j 

enthusiasm  are  among  the  most  genuine  • Thfraia*  Tboma#  ile  isUnKton, 

VxoM'm  daxit  Die  quadam  Soli**,  I 

• A UtUc  article  infcrtod  in  “The  Champion”  before  Abduxit  tlomum  itequenti  die. 

Lamb  wrote  bis  essay  on  the  Acting  of  Munden.  Lnmb's  Kinit  b»M.-ulum  «ub«oqucnli,  > 

reiietition  may  cast  on  it  sumcicni  interest  U>  excuse  lb-  Vapulal  iUa  }iosU  r&,  , 

f lepelition  hciT.  Aigrotat  succedenti,  -Mortua  fit  ciiulinA.'  I 
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Et  uiiro  fraiulin  afficitiir  Tliomiiii  luce  posterft 
quod  subsequent!  (nempe,  Duiuiulcu)  uxor 
sit  efiereuda. 

* En  lliade*  DomcnticM! 

I En  circulum  calatnitatum  ! 

I PUnu  brbdooiadalpm  trafrirdiam.* 

I nunc  et  confer  Euripulen  vestrum  hi« 
luctibus,  hac  morte  uxorift  ; confer  Alce«ten  ! 
Hecuben  ! qmu)  non  autiqua^  Heroinas 
Dolorosns. 

“ Suffiindor  genas  laoh^}^ni8  tantas  strages 
revolvenfl.  Quiil  restat  nisi  (juod  Tecum 
, Tuam  Caram  salutamus  ambosque  valere 
I jubeamna,  nosmet  ipai  bene  valentea. 

! « Elia. 

**  Datum  ab  airro  Enfoldiciul,  Mali  die  nextA,  IBSl.'* 

I 

I Coleridge,  now  in  declining  health,  aeema 
I to  have  feared,  from  a long  intermission  of 
I LamVs  visits  to  Highgate,  that  there  was 
some  estrangement  between  them,  and  to 
have  written  to  I^amb  under  that  fear.  The 
I following  note  shows  how  much  he  was 
I mistaken. 

t TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

I *•  AprU  l llh,  1B3J. 

“My  dear  Coleridge, — Not  an  unkind 
: thouglit  has  passed  in  my  brain  about  you. 

But  I have  been  wofiilly  neglectful  of  you, 

I 80  that  I do  not  deserve  to  announce  to  you, 

I that  if  I do  not  hear  from  you  before  then,  I 
will  set  out  on  Wednesday  morning  to  take 
you  by  the  hand.  I would  do  it  this  moment, 
but  an  unexjMKJtetl  visit  might  flurry  you.  I 
shall  take  silence  for  actpiiescenco ; and 
come.  I am  gla^i  you  could  write  so  long  a 
I letter.  Old  loves  to,  imd  hope  of  kind  looks 
I from,  the  Gilmans  when  I come. 

j “ Yours,  9emper  idem^  0.  L. 

“ If  you  ever  thought  an  oflence,  much 
more  wrote  it,  against  me,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  tinies  of  Noah,  and  the  great  waters 
swept  it  away.  Mary’s  most  kind  love,  and 
maybe  a wrong  prophet  of  your  bodings ! — 
I here  she  is  crying  for  mere  love  ov’er  your 
I letter.  I wring  out  less,  but  not  siucerer 
! showers. 

I “ My  direction  is  simply,  Enfield,” 

I 


Tjamb’s  regard  for  Mr.  Cary  had  now 
rii>ened  into  a fast  friendship  ; and  by  agree- 
ment he  dined  every  thin!  WcilncJulay  in  the 
month  at  the  Museum.  In  general,  these 
were  occasions  on  which  Lamb  observed  the 
strictest  rules  of  temperance ; but  once 
accident  of  stomach  or  of  sentiment  causefl  a 
woful  deviation,  which  Lamb  deplored  in  the 
following  letter. 

TO  MIL  CART. 

“ I {►roteat  I know  not  in  what  words  to 
invest  my  wnse  of  the  shameful  violation  of 
hospitality,  which  I was  guilty  of  on  that 
fatal  Wednesday.  Let  it  be  blotted  from 
the  calendar.  Hatl  it  been  comm!tte<i  at  a 
layman’s  house,  say  a merchant’s  or  a manu- 
facturer’s, a cheesemonger’s,  or  greengrocer’s, 
or,  to  go  higher,  a barrister’s,  a member  of 
Parliament’s,  a rich  banker's,  I should  have 
felt  alleviation,  a drop  of  self-pity.  But  to  be 
seen  deliberately  to  go  out  of  the  house  of  a 
cleigyman  drunk ! a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  too ! not  that  alone,  but  of  an 
expounder  of  that  dark  Italian  Hierophant, 
an  exposition  little  short  of  who  dared 
unfold  the  Apocalj-psc : divine  riddles  both  ; 
and,  without  su()emnl  grace  vouchsafed,  Arks 
not  to  be  fingered  without  present  blasting 
to  the  touchers.  And  then,  from  what  house  ! 
Not  a common  glebe,  or  vicarage  (which  yet 
had  been  shameful),  but  from  a kingly  reposi- 
tory of  sciences,  human  and  divine,  with  the 
primate  of  Elngland  for  its  guanlian,  arrayed 
in  public  majesty,  from  which  the  profane 
vulgar  are  bid  fly.  Could  all  those  volumes 
have  taught  me  uothing  better ! With  feverish 
eyes  on  the  succeeding  dawn  I opened  upon 
the  faint  light,  enough  to  distinguish,  in  a 
strange  chamber,  not  imme<liately  to  be  recog- 
nised, garters,  hose,  waistcoat,  neckerchief, 
arranged  in  dreadful  onler  and  proportion, 
which  1 knew  was  not  mine  own.  'Tis  the 
common  symptom,  on  awaking,  I judge  my 
last  niglit’s  condition  from.  A tolerable 
scattering  on  the  floor  I hail  as  being  too 
probably  my  own,  an<l  if  the  candlestick  be 
not  removed,  1 assoil  myself.  But  this 
finical  arrangement,  this  finding  everything 
in  the  morning  in  exact  diametrical  rectitude, 
torments  me.  By  whom  was  I divested  ? 
Burning  blushes  ! not  by  the  fair  hands  of 
nymphs,  the  Buflam  Graces  ? Bemote 
whispers  suggested  that  I coached  it  home  in 
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triumph.  Far  be  that  from  working  pride 
in  me,  for  1 was  unconscious  of  the  locomotion. 
That  a young  Mentor  accompanied  a repro- 
bate old  Telemachus ; that,  the  Trojan  like, 
he  bore  his  charge  upon  his  shoulders, 
while  the  wretched  incubus,  in  glimmering 
sense,  hiccuped  drunken  snatches  of  flying  | 
on  the  bats’  wings  after  sunset.  An 
age<l  servitor  was  also  hinted  at,  to  make 
disgrace  more  complete,  one,  to  whom  ray 
ignominy  may  offer  further  occasions  of 
revolt  (to  which  he  was  before  too  fondly 
inclining)  from  the  true  faith  ; for,  at  a sight 
of  ray  helplessness,  what  more  was  needed  to 
drive  him  to  the  advocacy  of  independency  1 
Occasion  led  mo  through  Great  Bussell 
Street  yesterday.  I gazeel  at  the  great 
j knocker.  My  feeble  hands  in  vain  essayed 
to  lift  it.  I dreailcd  that  Argus  Portitor, 

; who  doubtless  lanterned  me  out  on  tliat 
prodigious  night.  I called  the  Elginian 
marbles.  Tliey  were  cold  to  my  suit.  I 
shall  never  again,  I said,  on  the  wide  gates 
unfolding,  say,  without  fear  of  thrusting 
back,  in  a light  but  a peremptory  air,  ‘ I am 
going  to  Mr.  Cary’s.’  I passe<l  by  the  walls 
j of  Balclutha.  I had  imaged  to  myself  a 
I zodiac  of  third  WednesdayB  irradiating  by 
glimpses  the  Edmonton  dulness.  I dreamed 
of  Highmore ! I am  de-vited  to  come  on 
We<luesdayB.  Villanous  old  age,  that,  with 
second  childhood,  brings  linked  hand  in 
hand  her  inse|jarable  twin,  new  inexperience, 
which  knows  not  effects  of  liquor.  Where  I 
was  to  have  sate  for  a sober,  middle-aged- 
and-a-half-gentleman,  literary  too,  the  neat 
flngere<l  artist  con  educe  no  notions  but  of  a 
dissoluted  Silenus,  lecturing  natural  philo- 
sophy to  a jeering  Chromius,  or  a Mnasilus. 
Pudet.  From  the  context  gather  the  lost 
n.'une  of .” 


In  1833  the  choicest  prose  essays,  which 
Tiomb  had  written  since  the  publication  of 
Elia,  were  collected  and  published — as  with 
a melancholy  foreboding — under  the  title  of 
“ Tlie  Last  Essay-s  of  Elia  ; ” by  Mr.  Moxon. 
The  work  eontains  ample  proof  that  the 
powers  of  the  author  had  ripened  rather 
than  declined  ; for  the  paper  called  “Blakes- 
moor  in  H — shire,"  which  embodies  his 
recollection  of  the  old  mansion  in  which  his 
grandmother  lived  as  housekeeper ; those 


on  Elliston,  “ Captain  Jackson,”  and  “ The 
Old  Margate  Hoy,’’  are  among  the  most 
original,  the  least  constrained,  and  the  most 
richly  coloured  of  his  works.  It  was  favour- 
ably noticed  by  almost  all  the  i)rincii>al 
critics — by  many  enthusiastically  and  sin- 
cerely praised — and  an  admirable  notice  in 
“The  Quarterly”  was  published  just  after 
the  foreboding  of  the  title  was  fulfilled.  His 
indisposition  to  write,  however,  increasccl ; 
but  in  creating  so  much,  excellent  in  its  kind, 
so  complete  in  itself,  and  so  little  tinged  with 
alloy,  he  had,  in  truth,  done  enough,  and 
had  earned  in  literature,  as  in  the  drudgery  i 
of  the  desk,  a right  to  repose.  Yet,  still  1 
ready  to  obey  the  call  of  friendship,  he  wrote  | 
both  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Knowles's  play  | 
of  “ TTie  Wife  ; ” the  composition  of  wliich  j 
must  have  been  mere  labour,  as  they  are  i 
only  decently  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  : 
have  no  mark  or  likelihood  to  repay  the  I 
vanity  of  the  poet. 

Miss  Isola’s  marriage,  which  left  Isunb 
and  his  sister  once  more  alone,  induced  them 
to  draw  a little  nearer  to  their  friends ; and 
they  fixed  their  abode  in  Church-street, 
Edmonton,  within  reach  of  the  Enfield  walks 
which  custom  had  endeared  to  them.  Tliere 
with  his  sister  he  continued,  regularly  visiting 
Ix)iidon  and  dining  with  Mr.  Cary  on  every 
third  Wednesday.  The  following  notelet  is 
in  answer  to  a letter  inclosing  a list  of 
candidates  for  a widows’  fund  society,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  vote. 

TO  MR.  CART. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  unbounded  range  of 
munificence  presented  to  my  choice,  staggers 
me.  What  can  twenty  votes  do  for  one 
hundred  and  two  widows  1 I cast  my  eyes 
hopeless  among  the  viduage.  N.B.  Southey* 
might  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  let  his  aged 
mother  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  his 
lOOl.  a year  and  butt  of  sack.  Sometimes  I 
sigh  over  No.  12,  Mrs.  Carvc-Ul,  some  poor 
relation  of  mine,  no  doubt.  No.  16  has  my 
wishes,  but  then  she  is  a Welsh  one.  I have 
Buth  upon  No.  21.  I’d  tug  hard  for  No.  24. 
No.  26  is  an  anomaly,  there  can  be  no  Mrs. 
Hogg.  No.  34  ensnares  me.  No.  73  should 
not  have  met  so  foolish  a person.  No.  92 

* A Mrs.  Soattiev  beaded  the  incK»ed  list. 
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may  bob  it  as  she  likes,  but  she  catches  no 
clierry  of  me.  So  I have  even  fixed  at  hap- 
hazard, as  you'll  see. 

**  Yours,  every  third  We<lnesday, 

“C.L.” 

Lamb  was  entirely  destitute  of  what  is 
commonly  called  “ a taste  for  music.”  A few 
old  tunes  ran  in  his  head  ; now  and  then  the 
expression  of  a sentiment,  though  never  of 
song,  touched  him  with  rare  and  exquisite 
delight ; and  Braham  in  his  youth,  Mias 
Rennell,  who  died  too  soon,  and  who  used  to 
sing  the  charming  air,  " In  infancy  our  hopes 
and  fears,”  and  Miss  Burrell,  won  his  ear  and 
his  heart.  But  usually  music  only  confused 
him,  and  an  oj)era — to  which  he  once  or  twice 
tried  to  accompany  Miss  Isola^was  to  him 
a maze  of  sound  in  which  he  almost  lost  his 
wita.  But  he  did  not,  therefore,  take  less 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  Miss  Clara  Novello, 
— whose  family  he  had  known  for  many 
years, — and  to  whom  he  addressed  the 
following  lines,  which  were  inserted  in  the 

Athenaeum,”  of  July  26,  in  this  his  last 
year. 

TO  CLABA  N . 

The  Godn  hATC  made  me  mod!  unmusical, 

W'ith  feeling  that  reapemd  not  to  the  call 
Of  vtrinircd  harp,  or  Toioc^-obtnse  and  mute 
To  hautboy,  «ackbut,  dulcimer,  and  flute  ; 

I King  Darid'a  lyre,  that  made  the  madneM  floe 

From  Saul,  hod  been  but  a Jeir’a.harp  to  me  : 
Theorboa,  rioUna,  French  borna,  (tuitars, 

Leare  In  my  iroutuled  earn  inflicted  acara  ; 

I hate  tboee  triUa,  and  ahakes,  and  aounda  that 
float 

Upon  the  captirc  air;  I know  no  note, 

Nor  ever  ah^,  whaterer  folka  may  aay, 

I Of  the  Btranire  mysteriea  of  Soi  and  Fa  ; 

I I ait  at  oratorio*  like  a flah, 

! Incapable  of  wand,  and  only  wiah 

i The  thlnfr  waa  orcr.  Yet  ^ I admire, 

( O tuneful  daughter  of  a tunefbl  alre, 

I Thy  painful  labours  in  a icience,  which 

j To  your  dcaerta  1 pray  may  make  you  rich 

I Aa  much  aa  you  arc  lored,  and  add  a grace 

‘ To  the  moat  muaical  Norello  race. 

I Women  lead  men  by  the  noee,  aome  eynica  aay; 

You  draw  them  by  the  ear~-a  dellcater  way. 

C.  Lamb. 

He  had  now  to  Bostain  the  severest  of  hU 
losses.  After  a long  and  painful  illness — 
borne  with  an  heroic  patience  which  con- 
cealed the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  from 
the  bystanders,  Coleridge  died.  As  in  the 
in-stance  of  Hazlitt,  Lamb  did  not  feel  the 
immediate  blow  so  acutely  as  be  himself 
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expected — but  the  calamity  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  was,  I believe,  seldom  far  from 
his  thoughts.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
attendance  at  the  funeral  should  be  conBned 
to  the  family  of  the  departed  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, and  Lamb,  therefore,  was  spare<l  the 
miseiy  of  going  through  the  dismal  ceremony 
of  mourning.  For  the  first  week  he  forehorc 
to  write ; but  at  its  close  he  addressed  the 
following  short  letter  to  one  of  the  family  of 
him  whom  he  once  so  justly  denominated 
Coleridge’s  “ more  than  friend.”  Like  most 
of  Lamb’s  letters,  it  is  undate<l,  but  the  post- 
mark is  Aug.  6,  1834. 

TO  TOR  REV.  JAMES  OILMAE. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — ’The  sad  week  being  over, 

I must  write  to  yon  to  say,  that  I was  glad 
of  being  spare<l  from  attending  ; I have  no 
words  to  express  my  feeling  with  you  all.  I 
can  only  say  that  when  you  think  a short 
visit  from  me  would  be  acceptable,  when 
your  father  and  mother  shall  Im  able  to  see 
me  wilA  comfort,  I will  come  to  the  bereaved 
house.  Express  to  them  my  tenderest  re- 
gards and  hopes  that  they  will  continue  our 
friends  still.  We  both  love  and  respect 
them  as  much  os  a human  being  can,  and  | 
finally  thank  them  with  our  hearts  for  what 
they  have  been  to  the  poor  departed. 

“ God  bless  you  all.  C.  Lamr” 

**  Mr.  W.ldcn’., 

Chorch-rtroet,  Edmonton.” 


Shortly  after,  assured  that  his  presence 
would  be  welcome,  Lamb  went  to  Highgate. 
’There  he  asked  leave  to  see  the  nurse  who 
had  attended  upon  Coleridge  ; and  being 
struck  and  affected  by  the  feeling  she  mani- 
fested towards  his  friend,  insisted  on  her 
receiving  five  guineas  from  him, — a gratuity 
which  seemed  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  poor  woman,  but  which  Lamb  could  not 
help  giving  as  an  immediate  expression  of 
his  own  gratitude.  From  her  he  learned  the 
effort  by  which  Coleridge  had  suppressed  the 
expression  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  discovery 
affected  him  oven  more  than  the  news  of  his 
death.  He  would  startle  his  friends  some- 
times by  suddenly  exclaiming,  “ Coleridge  is 
dead ! ” and  then  pass  ou  to  common  themes, 
having  obtained  the  momentary  relief  of 
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opprcfised  spiritH.  He  still  continued,  how- 
ever, his  monthly  visits  to  Mr.  Cary ; and 
was  ready  to  write  an  acrostic,  or  a compli- 
mentary ej)igram,  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
friend.  The  following  is  the  last  of  his  effu- 
sions in  verse. 

TO  MARGARET  W . 

Margaret,  in  happy  hour 
Chrtatm'd  from  that  bumble  flover 
Which  we  a dalay  • call  1 
May  thy  pretty  namcaake  be 
In  all  thlnRK  a type  of  thee. 

And  image  thee  in  alL 

Like  ii  yon  i»how  a mod  cat  face, 

An  unpreUmding  natire  grace  ; — 

The  tulip,  and  the  pink, 

The  china  and  the  damoak  roae. 

And  erery  flaunting  flower  that  blowe, 

In  the  comparing  shrink. 

Of  lowly  fields  yon  think  no  scorn ; 

Yet  gayest  gardens  would  adorn. 

And  grace  wherever  set. 

Home-seated  in  yonr  lonely  bower. 

Or  wedded — a transplanted  flower — 

I bless  you,  Margaret ! 

CiiA&uui  Lamb. 

Edmonton,  Oct.  fltb,  18S4. 

A present  of  game,  from  an  unknown 
admirer,  produced  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  “ Athenieum  ” of  30th  November, 
destined  to  be,  in  sad  verity,  the  last  essay 
of  Elia. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENTS  OF  GAME,  &C. 

“We  love  to  have  our  friend  in  the  country 
sitting  thus  at  our  table  by  proxy  ; to  appre- 
hend his  presence  (though  a hundred  miles 
may  be  between  us)  by  a turkey,  whose 
goodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  his  * plump  cor- 
pusculum  ; * to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  wood- 
cock ; to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast 
peculiar  to  the  latter ; to  concorporate  him 
in  a slice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is 
indeed  to  have  him  within  ourselves  ; to 
know  him  intimately ; such  participation  is 
methinks  untVuY,  as  the  old  theologians 
phrase  it.’* — Last  JCsmys  of  Elia.  i 

“ Elia  presents  his  acknowledgments  to  his  ' 
* Correspondent  unknown,*  for  a basket  of  pro- 
digiously fine  game.  He  takes  for  granted 
that  so  amiable  a character  must  be  a reader 
of  the  “ Athemeum,**  else  he  had  meditated  a 
notice  in  the  “ Times.*’  Now  if  this  friend  had 
consulted  the  Delpluc  oracle  for  a present ' 

• Marguerite,  in  French,  itignifiea  a daUy.  | 


OF  GAME. 


suited  to  the  palate  of  Elia,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a morsel  so  acceptable.  The 
I birds  he  is  barely  thankful  for  : pheasants 
are  poor  fowls  disguised  in  fine  featliers. 
But  a hare  roasted  hard  and  brown,  with 
gravy  and  meltexl  butter!— oldMr.  Chambers, 

I the  sensible  clei^yman  in  Warwickshire, 

I whose  son’s  acquaintance  has  made  many 
hours  happy  in  the  life  of  Elia,  used  to  allow  | 
a pound  of  Epping  to  every  hare.  Perhaps 
that  was  over-doing  it.  But,  in  spite  of  the  I 
note  of  Philomel,  who,  like  some  fine  poets,  1 
that  think  no  scorn  to  adopt  plagiarisms  ^ 
from  a humble  brother,  reiterates  every  I 
spring  her  cuckoo  cry  of ‘Jug,  Jug,  Jug,*  | 
Elia  pronounces  that  a hare,  to  bo  truly  j 
palated,  must  be  roasted.  Jugging  sophisti- 
cates her.  In  our  way  it  eats  so  ‘cripe,*  as  : 
I Mrs.  Minikin  says.  Time  was,  when  Elia  I 
! was  not  arrive<l  at  his  taste,  that  he  preferred 
to  all  luxuries  a roasted  pig.  But  he  dis- 
claims all  such  green-sickness  appetites  in 
future,  though  he  hath  to  acknowledge  the  I 
I receipt  of  many  a delicacy  in  that  kind  from  I 
: correspondents — goocl,  but  mistaken  men — ' 

in  consequence  of  their  erroueous  supjKisi- 
tion,  that  he  had  carried  up  into  mature  life 
the  prepossessions  of  childhood.  From  the 
I worthy  Vicar  of  Enfield  he  acknowledges  a \ 
* tithe  contribution  of  extraordinary  sapor. 

! The  ancients  must  have  loved  hares.  ELse 
j why  adopt  the  word  Uports  (obviously  from 
lepu^  but  for  some  subtle  analogy  between 
the  delicate  flavour  of  the  latter,  and  the  i 
finer  relishes  of  wit  in  what  we  most  poorly  | 
translate  jUtasantrits.  The  fine  madnesses  | 
of  the  poet  are  the  very  decoction  of  his  diet.  i 
Thence  is  he  hare-brained.  Harum-scarum  i 
is  a libellous  uufuunded  phrase,  of  modern  I 
usage.  ’Tis  true  the  hare  is  the  most  cir-  ' 

^ cumspect  of  animals,  sleeping  with  her  eye 
open.  Her  ears,  ever  erect,  keep  them  in  ^ 
that  wholesome  exercise,  which  conduces  | 
them  to  form  the  very  tit-bit  of  tlie  arlmirers 
of  this  noble  animal.  Noble  will  I call  her,  , 
in  spite  of  her  detractors,  who  from  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  the  principle  of  i 
self-preservation  (common  to  all  animals), 
infer  in  her  a defect  of  heroism.  Half  a j 
hundred  horsemen,  with  tlirice  the  number  i 
of  dogs,  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  puss 
across  three  counties  ; and  because  the  well- 
flavoured  beast,  weighing  the  odds,  is  willing 
to  eva<le  the  hue  and  cry,  with  her  delicate 
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ears  shrinking  perchance  from  discord — 
comes  the  grave  naturalist,  Linnieus  per- 
chance, or  Bufibn,  and  gravely  sets  down  the 
hare  as  a — timid  animal.  Why  Achilles,  or 
Bully  Dawson,  would  have  declined  the 
preposterous  combat. 

“ In  fact,  how  light  of  digestion  we  feel 
after  a hare ! How  tender  its  processes 
after  swallowing ! What  chyle  it  promotes ! 
How  ethereal  I as  if  its  living  celerity  were 
a type  of  its  nimble  coursing  through  the 
animal  juices.  The  notice  might  be  longer. 
It  is  intended  less  as  a Natural  History  of 
the  Hare,  than  a cursory  thanks  to  the 
country  ‘good  Unknown.’  The  hare  lias 
naany  friends,  but  none  sincerer  than 

“F.1.IA  ” 


A short  time  only  before  Lamb's  fatal 
illness,  he  yielded  to  my  urgent  importunity, 
and  met  a small  party  of  his  friends  at  dinner 
at  my  house,  where  we  had  provided  for  him 
some  of  the  few  articles  of  food  which  now 
seemed  to  hit  his  fancy,  and  among  them  the 
hare,  which  had  supplanted  pig  in  his  just 
esteem,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  his  very 
delicate  ap]>etite.  We  were  not  disappointed ; 
he  ate  with  a relish  not  usual  with  him  of 
late  years,  and  passed  the  evening  in  his 
happiest  mood.  Among  the  four  or  five  who 
met  him  on  this  occasion,  the  last  on  which 
I saw  him  in  health,  were  his  old  friends 
Mr.  Barron  Field,  Mr.  Procter,  and  Mr. 
Forster,  the  author  of  the  “ Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Statesmen,”  a friend  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  but  one  with  whom  L^b  found 
himself  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  known 
him  for  years.  Mr.  Field,  in  a short  but 
excellent  memoir  of  Lamb,  in  the  ” Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  ” of  1836,  has 
brought  this  evening  vividly  to  recollection  ; ' 
and  I have  a melancholy  satisfiiction  in ' 
quoting  a passage  from  it  as  he  has  recorded  { 
it.  After  justly  eulogising  Lamb's  sense  of 
“The  Virtue  of  Suppression  in  Writing," 
Mr.  Field  proceeds  : — 

“ We  remember,  at  the  very  last  supper 
we  ate  with  him,  he  quoted  a passage  from 
Prior's  ‘ Henry  and  Emma,’  illustrative  of  i 
this  discipline  ; aud  yet  he  said  that  he  loved 
Prior  as  much  as  any  man,  but  that  his 
‘Henry  and  Emma’  was  a vapid  paraphrase 


of  the  old  poem  of  ‘ Tlie  Nutbrowne  Mayde.’ 
For  example,  at  the  dinouenunt  of  the  ballad 
Prior  makes  Henry  rant  out  to  his  devoted 
F.mtnn — 

* In  me  behold  the  potent  Edger’s  heir, 
lUustrione  Earl ; him  terrible  in  war. 

Let  Loire  confrait,  for  ehc  baa  felt  hie  eword. 

And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord.' 

And  so  on  for  a dozen  couplets,  heroic,  as 
they  are  called.  And  then  Mr.  Lamb  made 
us  mark  the  modest  simplicity  with  which 
the  noble  youth  discloses  himself  to  his 
mistress  in  the  old  poem  : — 

* Now,  undenund. 

To  WettiDorcland, 

H'AkcA  u my  heritage, 

(In  ft  parentbeBU,  «s  tt  were,) 

I will  yon  bring, 

And  with  a ring, 

By  way  of  marrUige, 

1 will  you  take, 

And  lady  moke, 

Aa  ahortly  as  1 can. 

So  have  you  won 
Ah  son. 

And  not  a banish'd  man.' 

**  How  he  loved  these  old  rhymes,  and  with 
what  justice  I 


In  December  Mr.  Lamb  received  a letter 
from  a gentleman,  a stranger  to  him, — 
Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay,  whose  copy  of  “ Elia’* 
had  been  sent  on  an  oriental  voyage,  and 
who,  in  order  to  replace  it,  applied  to  Mr. 
ljunb.  The  following  is  liis  reply 

TO  MR.  CHILDS. 

"Monday.  Church-streci,  Edmonton, 
(not  Knflcld,  aa  you  erroneoualy 
direct  youn). 

“ Dear  Sir,— The  volume  which  you  seem 
to  want,  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
I with  difficulty  procured  a copy  for  myself. 
Yours  is  gone  to  enlighten  the  tawny 
Hindoos.  What  a supreme  felicity  to  the 
author  (only  he  is  no  traveller)  on  the  Ganges 
or  Hydaspes  (Indian  streams)  to  meet  a 
smutty  Gentoo  ready  to  burst  with  laughing 
at  the  tale  of  Bo-Bo ! for  doubtless  it  hath 
been  translated  into  all  the  dialects  of  the 
East.  I grieve  the  less,  that  Europe  should 
want  it.  1 cannot  gather  fiom  your  letter, 
whether  you  are  aware  that  a second  series 
of  the  Essays  is  published  by  Moxoii,  in 
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Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  called  * The  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,*  and,  I am  told,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former.  Shall  I order  a copy  for  you, 
and  will  you  accept  it.  Shall  I Und  you,  at 
the  Siimc  time,  my  solo  copy  of  the  former 
volume  (Oh  ! return  it)  for  a month  or  two  ? 
In  return,  you  shall  favour  me  with  the  loan 
of  one  of  those  Norfolk-bred  grunters  that 
you  laud  so  highly  ; I promise  not  to  keep  it 
alK)ve  a day.  What  a funny  name  Bungay 
is ! I never  dreamt  of  a corres[)ondent 
thence.  I used  to  think  of  it  as  some 
Utopian  town,  or  borough  in  Gotham  land. 
I now  l)clieve  in  its  existence,  as  |>art  of 
merr}'  England. 

[Here  are  some  lines  scratched  out.] 

The  |mrt  I have  scratched  out  Ls  the  l>est  of 
the  letter.  Let  me  have  your  commands. 

“ Cu.  Lamb,  tdia^  Elia.” 

A few  days  after  this  letter  wa.s  written, 
an  accident  befel  Mr.  Ijamb,  which  seemed 
trifling  at  first,  but  which  terminated  in  a 
fatal  issue.  In  taking  his  daily  morning 
walk  on  the  lA>ndon  road  as  far  as  the  inn 
where  John  Gilpin’s  ride  is  pictured,  he 
stumbled  against  a stone,  fell,  and  slightly 
injured  his  face.  The  w’ounds  seemed  healing, 
when  erysipelas  in  the  head  came  on,  and  he 
sunk  beneath  the  disease,  happily  without 
pain.  On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Ryle,  of  the 
India  House,  who  had  been  api>ointed  co- 
executor  with  me  of  his  will  some  years 
before,  called  on  me,  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  in  danger.  I went  over  to  Kilmouton 
ou  the  following  morning,  and  found  him 
very  weak,  and  nearly  insensible  to  things 
pa-ssing  around  him.  Now  and  then  a few 
words  were  audible,  from  which  it  seemed 
that  his  mind,  in  its  fet^bleiicsa,  was  intent 
on  kind  and  hospitable  thoughts.  His  last 
correspondent,  Mr.  Childs,  ha<l  sent  a present 
of  a turkey,  instead  of  the  suggested  pig ; 
and  the  broken  sentences  which  could  l>e 
heard,  were  of  some  meeting  of  friends  to 
jMirtake  of  it.  I do  not  think  he  knew  me  ; 
and  having  vainly  trietl  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion, I quitted  him,  not  believing  his  death 
80  near  at  hand.  In  less  than  an  hour 
after^'ards,  Ills  voice  gradually  grew’  fainter, 
os  he  still  murmured  the  name.s  of  Moxon, 
Procter,  and  some  other  old  friends,  and  he 
sank  into  death  a.s  placidly  as  into  sleep.  On 


the  following  Saturday  his  remains  were  laid 
in  a deep  grave  in  Edmonton  churchyard,  i 
made  in  a spot  w’hich,  about  a fortnight  I 
before,  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sister,  on  | 
an  afternoon  wintry  w’alk,  as  the  place  where  j 
he  wislied  to  be  buried.  j 

So  died,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  amiable  men  I 
who  have  ever  lived.  Few  of  his  numerous  ^ 
friends  were  aware  of  his  illness  before  they  1 
heard  of  his  death  ; and,  until  that  illness  j 
seized  him,  he  had  appeared  so  little  change<l  | 
by  time,  so  likely  to  continue  for  several  , 
years,  and  he  was  so  intimately  associate^!  j 
witli  every-day  engagements  and  feelings,  ’ 
that  the  news  w'as  as  strange  as  it  was  1 
mournful.  When  the  first  sad  surprise  was  | 
over,  several  of  his  friends  strove  to  do  j 
justice  to  their  own  recollections  of  him ; j 
and  articles  upon  his  character  and  writings,  ' 
all  written  out  of  the  licart,  appearetl  from  I 
Mr.  Proctor  in  the  “ Athenaeum,”  from  Mr.  | 
Forster  in  the  “ New  Monthly  Magazine,”  from  ' 
Mr.  Patmore  in  the  “ Court  Magazine,”  and  | 
from  Mr.  Moxon  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  “ Ijondon  ' 
Journal,”  besides  others  whose  authors  are  | 
unknown  to  me ; and  subsequently  many 
affectionate  allusions,  from  pens  whicli  his 
own  had  inspireil,  have  been  glc.-meil  out  in  I 
various  passages  of  “ Blackw’ood,”  “ Fraser,” 

“ Tail,”  and  almost  every  f^riodical  work  of  j 
reputation.  The  “Recollections  of  Coleridge”  i 
by  Mr.  Allsop,  also  breathe<l  the  s))irit  of 
admiration  for  his  elevated  genius,  wliicb  I 
the  author— one  whom  Lamb  lield  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  himself,  and  for  his  \ 
devotion  to  Coleridge — had  for  years  ex-  i 
pressed  both  in  his  words  and  in  deeds.  But  i 
f it  is  not  possible  for  the  suhtle.st  character-  i 
istic  power,  even  when  animated  by  the  . 
warmest  personal  regard,  to  give  to  those  | 
who  never  had  the  privilege  of  his  eom- 
pauionship  an  idea  of  what  Ijamb  was. 
lliere  was  an  apparent  contradiction  in  him, 
w’hich  seemed  an  inconsistency  between  1 
thoughts  closely  associated,  and  w’hich  was  | 
in  reality  nothing  but  the  contradiction  of  j 
his  geniu.s  and  Ids  fortune,  fantastically  1 
exhibiting  itself  in  different  asiXKJts,  which  i 
close  intimacy  could  alone  appreciate.  He  | 
would  startle  you  with  the  finest  perception  j 
of  truth,  separating,  by  a phrase,  the  real 
from  a tissue  of  conventional  falschoo<la,  and 
the  next  moment,  by  some  whimsical  inven-  I 
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I tion^  make  you  “ doubt  truth  to  be  a liar.” 
I He  would  touch  the  inraoet  pulse  of  pro- 
found affection,  and  then  break  off  in  some 
jest,  which  would  seem  profane  *^to  ears 
polite/*  but  carry  as  profound  a meaning  to 
tho«e  who  had  the  right  key,  as  his  most 
pathetic  suggestions  ; and  where  he  love<i 
I and  doleil  most,  he  would  %’ent  the  over- 
flowing of  hU  feelings  in  words  that  looked 
like  rudeness.  He  touches  on  this  strange 
I resource  of  love  in  his  “ Farewell  to  Tobacco,” 
in  a jKVSsage  which  may  explain  some  startling 
t free<lonis  with  those  ho  himself  loved  most 
, dearly. 

I “Irony  all,  and  Warn’d  abtwc, 

I Soeb  M perplext  lovers  u»p, 

I At  a ne«d,  when  in  despair, 

I To  paint  forth  the  fairest  fair  ; 

I Or  in  port  but  to  exproM 

I Tbat  exoeedinfr  eomeUnem 

Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 

I They  borrow  lanxua(re  of  dislike; 

I And,  Instead  of  * denrest  Miss,’ 

i Jewel,  honey,  sweetheart,  bliss, 

I And  those  furnis  of  old  admirinK, 

Call  her  cockatrice  and  siren, 

I Basilisk,  and  all  that’s  evil. 

Witch,  hyena,  mermaid,  devil, 

Ethiop,  wench,  and  blackamoor. 

Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 

Friendly  traitress,  loWnR  foe, — 

Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 

But  no  other  way  they  know 
A contentment  to  expreas, 

Bortlers  so  upon  excess. 

That  they  do  not  rightly  wot  * 

W'hetber  it  he  pain  or  not.” 

Thus,  in  the  very  excess  of  affection  to  his 
sister,  whom  he  loved  above  all  else  on  earth, 

I he  would  sometimes  mldress  to  her  some 
j wonls  of  seeming  reproach,  yet  so  tinged 
I with  a humorous  irony  that  none  but  an 
entire  stranger  could  mistake  his  drift.  His 
anxiety  for  her  health,  even  in  bis  most 
convivial  moments,  was  unceasing.  If,  in 
company,  he  perceived  she  looked  languid,  he 
! would  repeatedly  ask  her,  “Mary,  does  your 
heail  ache ?”  “Don’t  you  feel  unwell  ? ” and 
I would  be  satisfied  by  none  of  her  gentle 
I assurances,  that  hU  fears  were  groundless. 

I He  was  always  afraid  of  her  sensibilities 
I being  too  dc?eply  engaged,  and  if  in  her 
presence  any  painful  accident  or  history  was 
discussed,  he  would  turn  the  conversation  | 
with  some  desperate  joke.  Miss  Beetham, 
the  author  of  the  “ Lay  of  Marie,”  which 
I Lamb  esteemed  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
I truly  feminine  works  in  a literature  rich  in 
^ female  genius,  who  has  reminded  me  of  the  . 


trait  in  some  recollections  of  Lamb,  with 
which  she  has  furnished  me,  relates,  that 
once  when  she  was  speaking  to  Miss  Lamb 
of  Cliarles,  and  in  her  earnestness  Miss  Lamb 
had  laid  her  band  kindly  on  the  eulogist's 
shoulder,  he  come  up  hastily  and  intemipte<i 
them,  saying,  “ Come,  come,  we  must  not 
talk  sentimentally,”  and  took  up  the  conver- 
sation in  his  gayest  strain. 

Many  of  Lamb's  witty  and  curious  sayings  | 
have  been  repeated  since  his  death,  which  ' 
are  worthy  to  be  held  in  undying  remem-  , 
brance  ; but  they  give  no  idea  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conversation,  which  was  far  more 
singular  and  delightful  in  the  traits,  which 
could  never  be  recalled,  than  in  the  epigram- 
matic turns  which  it  is  possible  to  quote.  It 
was  fretted  into  perpetual  eddies  of  verbal 
felicity  and  haj>py  thought,  with  little  tranquil 
intervals  reflecting  images  of  exceeding  ele- 
gance and  grace.  He  sometimes  poured  out  ; 
puns  in  startling  succession ; sometimes  j 
curiously  contrived  a train  of  sentences  to 
introduce  the  catastrophe  of  a pun,  which,  in 
tbat  case,  was  often  startling  from  its  own 
demerit.  At  Mr.  Cary’s  one  day,  he  intro- 
duced and  kept  up  an  elaborate  dissertation 
I on  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of  the  word 
nice;  and  when  its  \*ariations  were  exhausted, 
showetl  what  he  had  been  driving  at  by 
exclaiming,  “Well!  now  we  have  held  a ; 
Council  of  Nice.”  “ A pun,”  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  (..’oleridge,  in  which  he  eulogised 
the  Odes  and  Addresses  of  his  friends  Hood 
and  Reynolds,  “ is  a thing  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  thrown  in  as  a make- 
weight. You  shall  retid  one  of  the  Addresse.s 
twice  over  and  miss  the  puns,  and  it  shall  be 
quite  as  good,  or  better,  than  when  you 
discover  them.  A puu  is  a noble  thing  per 
0 never  bring  it  in  as  an  accessory  ! A 
pun  is  a sole  digest  of  reflection  (vide  my 
* Aida  * to  that  awaking  from  a savage  state) ; 
it  is  entire  ; it  fills  the  mind  ; it  is  as  perfect 
as  a s^mnet ; better.  It  limps  ashamed  in 
the  train  and  retinue  of  humour.  It  knows 
it  should  have  an  establishment  of  its  own. 
The  one,  for  instance,  I made  the  other  day  ; 

I forget  which  it  was.”  Indeed,  Lamb’s 
choicest  puns  and  humorous  expressions 
could  not  be  recollected.  They  were  bom  of 
the  evanescent  feeling,  and  died  with  it ; 

“ one  moment  bright^  then  gone  for  ever.” 
The  shocks  of  pleasurable  surprise  were  so  | 
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rapid  in  succession,  and  the  thoughts  suggested 
so  new,  that  one  destroyed  the  other,  and  left 
ouly  the  sense  of  delight  behind.  Frequently 
as  I had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  during 
twenty  years,  I can  add  nothing  from  my 
own  store  of  recollection  to  those  which 
have  been  collected  by  others,  and  those 
I will  abstain  from  repeating,  so  vapid 
would  be  their  effect  when  printed  com- 
pared to  that  which  they  produced  when, 
stammered  out,  they  gave  to  the  moment 
its  victory. 

It  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed  that 
Ijunh’s  excellences,  moral  and  intellectual, 
were  blended  with  a single  frailty  ; so  inti- 
mately associating  itself  with  all  that  was 
most  charming  in  the  one,  and  sweetest  in 
the  other,  that,  even  if  it  were  right  to  with- 
draw it  wholly  from  notice,  it  would  be 
impossible  without  it  to  do  justice  to  his 
virtues.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  would 
quaff  exciting  liquors,  from  an  early  period 
of  life,  proved  that  to  a physical  peculiarity 
of  constitution  was  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  strength  of  the  temptation  with 
which  he  was  assailed.  This  kind  of  corporeal 
need  ; the  struggles  of  deep  thought  to  over- 
come the  bashfulness  and  the  impediment  of 
speech  which  obstructed  its  utterance  ; the 
dull,  heavy,  irksome  labours  which  hung 
heavy  on  his  mornings,  and  dried  up  his 
spirits  ; and  still  more,  the  sorrows  which 
had  environed  him,  and  which  prompted  him 
to  snatch  a fearful  joy ; and  the  unbounded 
craving  after  sympathy  with  human  feelings, 
conspired  to  disarm  his  power  of  resisting 
when  the  means  of  indulgence  were  actually 
before  him.  Great  exaggerations  have  been 
prevalent  on  this  subject,  countenanced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  “Confessions”  which,  in  the 
prodigality  of  his  kindness,  he  contributed  to 
his  friend's  collection  of  essays  and  autho- 
rities against  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
for,  although  he  had  rarely  the  power  to 
overcome  the  temptation  when  presented,  he 
made  heroic  sacrifices  in  flight.  His  final 
abandonment  of  tobacco,  after  many  inef- 
fectual attempts,  was  one  of  these — a princely 
sacrifice.  He  had  loved  smoking,  “ not 
wisely,  but  too  well,”  for  he  had  been  content 
to  use  the  coarsest  varieties  of  the  “ great 
plant.”  When  Dr.  Parr, — who  took  only  the 
finest  tobacco,  used  to  half  fill  his  pi|>e  with 
salt,  and  smoked  with  a philosopliic  calmuess, 


— saw  Ijamb  smoking  the  strongest  prepa- 
ration of  the  weed,  pufling  out  smoke  like 
some  furious  Enchanter,  he  gently  laid  down 
his  pipe,  and  asked  him,  how  he  had  acquired 
Ids  power  of  smoking  at  such  a rate  1 Lamb 
replied,  “ I toiled  after  it,  sir,  as  some  men 
toil  after  virtue.”  Partly  to  shun  the 
temptations  of  society,  and  partly  to  preserve 
his  sister’s  health,  be  fled  from  London, 

I where  his  pleasures  and  his  heart  were,  and 
: buried  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  country, 
to  him  always  dismal.  He  would  even  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  meeting  Words- 
worth or  Southey,  or  use  it  very  sparingly 
during  their  visits  to  London,  in  order  that 
the  accompaniments  of  the  table  might  not 
entice  him  to  excesa  And  if  sometimes, 
after  miles  of  solitary  communing  with  bis 
own  sad  thoughts,  the  village  inn  did  invite 
him  to  quaff  a glass  of  sparkling  ale  ; and  if 
when  his  retreat  was  lighted  up  with  the  I 
presence  of  some  old  friend,  he  was  unable  to  I 
refrain  from  the  small  portion  which  was  too  [ 
much  for  his  feeble  frame,  let  not  the  stout- 
limbed  and  the  happy  exult  over  the  conse-  ! 
queuce  ! Drinking  with  him,  except  so  far 
as  it  cooled  a feverish  thirst,  was  not  a 
sensual,  but  an  intellectual  pleasure ; it 
lighted  up  his  fading  fancy,  enriched  his 
humour,  and  impelled  the  struggling  thought 
or  beautiful  image  into  day  ; and  j)erhape  by 
requiring  for  him  some  portion  of  that 
allowance  which  he  extended  to  all  human 
frailties,  endeared  him  the  more  to  those 
who  so  often  received,  and  were  delighted  to 
bestow  it. 

Lamb’s  indulgence  to  the  failings  of  others 
could  hardly  indeed  be  termed  allowance ; 
the  name  of  charity  is  too  cold  to  suit  it. 
He  did  not  merely  love  his  friends  in  spite  of 
their  errors,  but  he  loved  them  errors  and 
all ; BO  near  to  him  was  everything  human. 
He  numbered  among  his  associates,  men  of 
all  varieties  of  opinion — philosophical,  reli- 
gious, and  political — and  found  something  to 
like,  not  only  in  the  men  themselves,  but  in 
themselves  as  associated  with  their  theories 
and  their  schemes.  In  the  high  and  calm, 
but  devious  speculations  of  Godwin  ; in  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  Hazlitt ; in  the  gentle  and 
glorious  mysticism  of  Coleridge ; in  the  sturdy 
opposition  of  Thelwall  to  the  government ; 
in  Leigh  Hunt’s  softened  and  fancy-streaked 
patriotism  ; in  the  gallant  Toryism  of  Stod- 
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dart ; he  found  traita  which  made  the  indi- 
viduals  more  dear  to  him.  When  Leigh 
Hunt  was  imprisoned  in  Cold  Bath  Fields 
for  a libel,  Lamb  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
visitors— ^d  when  Thelwall  was  striving  to 
bring  the  “Champion”  into  notice,  Lamb 
was  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  pen,  and  to 
fancy  himself^  for  the  time,  a Jacobin.*  In 
this  large  intellectual  tolerance,  he  resembled 
Professor  Wilson,  who,  notwithstanding  bis 
own  decided  opinions,  has  a compass  of  mind 
large  enough  to  embrace  all  others  which 
have  noble  alliances  within  its  range.t  But 
not  only  to  opposite  opinions,  and  devious 
habits  of  thought,  was  Lamb  indulgent ; he 
discovered  “ the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil”  so  vividly,  that  the  surrounding  evil 
disappeared  from  his  mental  vision.  Nothing 
— no  discovery  of  error  or  of  crime— could 
divorce  his  sympathy  from  a man  who  hatl 
once  engaged  it.  He  saw  in  the  spendthrift, 
the  outcast,  only  the  innocent  companion  of 

• The  following  little  poem— quite  out  of  LomVs 
WMi  Style— wa»  written  for  Uist  joumaL 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 

Cloae  by  the  crer-bumlag  brinutonc  beds. 

Where  Bedloe,  Oatm,  and  Judaa  hide  their  beads, 

1 MW  great  Satan  like  a lexton  atand, 

W*ith  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand, 

Digging  three  grarea.  Of  eoAn-ahape  they  were. 

For  those  who,  oofflnleaa,  must  enter  there. 

With  nnbleet  ritea.  The  abrouds  were  of  that  cloth 
Wliich  Clotho  weared  in  her  blackest  wrath  ; 

The  dismal  tint  oppress'd  the  eye,  that  dwelt 
CpoD  it  long,  like  darkness  to  be  felt. 

The  pillows  to  these  baleful  beds  were 
Large,  living,  livid,  melancholy  loads, 

softness  shock'd.  W’onns  of  ^ monatrous  sise 
Crawl'd  round ; and  one  upcoil'd,  which  never  dies, 

A doleful  bell.  Inculcating  despair. 

Was  always  ringing  in  the  heavy  air. 

And  all  around  the  detestable  pit 

Strange  headless  ghosts  and  quarter'd  forms  did  flit ; 

Rivers  of  blood  from  living  traitors  spilt. 

By  treachery  stung  from  poverty  to  guilt. 

1 ask'd  the  flotd,  for  whom  those  rites  were  meant  I 
••These  graves,"  quoth  he,  •‘when  life's  brief  oil  is 
spent, 

When  the  dark  night  comes,  and  they’re  dicing  ho<L 
wards, 

I mean  for  Castles,  Oliver,  and  Edwards." 

* Lamb  only  once  met  that  remarkable  peracm,— who 
has  probably  more  points  of  resemblance  to  bim  than 
any  other  living  po^ — and  was  quite  charmed  with 
him.  They  walked  out  from  Enfleld  together,  and 
MroUed  happily  a long  summer’a  day,  not  omitting, 
however,  a call  for  a refreahing  draught.  Lamb  called 
for  a pot  of  ale  or  porter — half  of  which  would  have 
been  Us  own  osoal  allowance ; and  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  Professor,  on  the  sppearsnee  of  the  foaming 
tankard,  say  reproachfully  to  the  waiter,  " And  one 
for  me ! •* 


hia  8chool-<lay8  or  the  joyous  associate  of  his 
couvivial  hours,  and  he  did  not  even  make 
penitence  or  reform  a condition  of  hia  regard. 
Perhaps  he  had  less  sympathy  with  phU 
lauthropic  schemers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  world  than  with  any  other  class  of 
men  ; but  of  these  he  numbered  two  of  the 
greatest,  Clarkson  the  destroyer  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  Basil  Montague  the  con- 
stant opponent  of  the  judicial  infliction  of 
death  ; and  the  labours  of  neither  have  been 
in  vain ! 

Tothosewhowerenot  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lamb,  the  strong  disinclination  to  con- 
template another  state  of  being,  which  he 
sometimes  expressed  in  his  serious  conversa- 
tion, and  which  he  hiis  solemnly  confessed  in 
his  “New  Year’s  Eve,”  might  cast  a doubt 
on  feelings  which  were  essentially  pious. 
The  same  peculiarity  of  nature  which  attached 
him  to  the  narrow  and  crowde<l  streets,  in 
preference  to  the  mountain  and  the  glen— 
which  made  him  loth  to  quit  even  painful 
circumstances  and  impleasant  or  ill-timed 
company ; the  desire  to  seize  and  grasp  all 
that  was  nearest,  bound  him  to  earth,  and 
prompted  his  sympathies  to  revolve  within  a 
narrow  circle.  Yet  in  that  very  power  of 
adhesion  to  outward  things,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  strength  of  a spirit  destined  to 
live  beyond  them.  Within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  habits  and  desires,  he  detected 
the  subtlest  essences  of  Christian  kindliness, 
shed  over  it  a light  from  heaven,  and  peopled 
it  with  divine  fancies  and 

“ Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  ylcldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality." 

Although  he  numbered  among  his  asso- 
ciates freethinkers  and  sceptics,  he  had  a 
great  dislike  to  any  profane  handling  of 
sacred  subjects,  and  always  discouraged 
polemical  discussiou.  One  evening,  when 
Irving  and  Coleridge  were  in  company,  and 
a young  gentleman  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
religion,  Lamb  remained  silent ; but  when 
the  party  broke  up,  he  said  to  the  youth  who 
had  thus  annoyed  hia  guests,  “Pray,  did  you 
come  here  in  a hat,  sir,  or  In  a turban  7” 

The  range  of  Lamb’s  reading  was  varied, 
but  yet  peculiar.  He  rejoiced  in  all  old 
English  authors,  but  cared  little  for  the 
modems,  except  one  or  two ; and  those  whom 
he  loved  as  authors  because  they  were  his 
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friemiu.  Attached  always  to  tilings  of  flesh 
and  blood  rather  than  to  “the  bare  earth 
and  mountains  bare,  and  grass  in  the  green 
field,”  he  chiefly  lovctl  the  great  dramatists, 
whose  beauties  he  supported,  and  sometimes 
heightened,  in  bis  suggestive  criticisms. 
While  he  enjoyed  Wordsworth’s  poetr)’, 
especially  “The  Excursion,”  with  a love 
which  grew  upon  him  from  his  youth,  he 
would  repeat  some  of  Pope’s  divine  compli- 
ments, or  Dryden’s  lines,  weighty  with 
sterling  sense  or  tremendous  force  of  satire, 
wdth  eyes  trembling  into  tears.  The  come- 
dies of  Wycherley,  and  Congreve,  and 
Farquhar,  were  not  to  him  gross  and  sensual, 
but  airy,  delicate  creations,  framed  out  of 
coarse  materials  it  might  be,  but  evaporating 
in  wit  and  grace,  harmless  efiusiona  of  the 
I intellect  and  the  fancy.  The  ponderous 
I dulness  of  old  controversialists,  the  dead 
j weight  of  volumes  of  once  fierce  dispute,  of 
I wliich  time  had  exhauste<l  the  venom,  diil 
not  appal  him.  Ho  liked  the  massive  reading 
of  the  old  Quaker  records,  the  huge  density 
of  old  schoolmen,  better  than  the  flippancy 
I of  modem  criticism.  If  you  spoke  of  Loi'd 
i Byron,  he  would  turn  the  subject  by  quoting 
the  lines  descriptive  of  his  namesake  in 
Lott's  Labour  Lost — “ Oft  liave  I heard  of 
you,  my  Lord  Byron,”  &c. — for  he  could  find 
notliing  to  revere  or  love  in  the  poetry  of 
that  extraordinary  but  most  uncomfortable 
poet ; except  the  aposti'opho  to  Parnassus, 
in  which  he  exults  in  the  sight  of  the  real 
mountmn  instead  of  the  mere  poetic  image. 
All  the  Litms,  and  Giaours,  and  Childe 
Harolds,  were  to  him  but  “unreal  mockeries,” 
— the  phantasms  of  a feverish  dream, — forms 
w'hich  diil  not  ajipeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
mankind,  and  never  can  find  root  among 
them.  Shelley’s  |x)etry,  too,  was  icy  cold  to 
him  ; excejit  one  or  two  of  the  minor  poems, 
in  which  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  expression  ; and  the 
“ Cenci,”  in  wliich,  notwithstanding  the 
painful  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  a 
warmth  and  paasion,  and  a correspondent 
simplicity  of  diction,  which  prove  how 
mighty  a poet  the  author  would  have  become 
had  he  lived  long  enough  for  his  feelings  to 
have  free  discourse  witli  his  creative  power. 
Responding  only  to  the  touch  of  human 
afl'ection,  he  could  not  bear  poetry  which, 
instead  of  making  the  whole  world  kin. 


renders  our  own  passions  and  frailties  and 
virtues  strange  to  us  ; presents  them  at  a 
distance  in  splendid  masquerade  ; exalts  them 
into  new  and  unauthorised  mythology,  and 
ciy'Btallises  all  our  freshest  loves  and  mant- 
ling joys  into  clusters  of  radiant  fancies.  He 
made  some  amends  for  his  indifference  to 
Shelley,  by  his  admiration  of  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
“ Frankenstein,”  which  he  thought  the  most  i 
extraordinary  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a 
being  out  of  nature  which  had  ever  been  I 
effected.  For  the  Scotch  novels  he  caretl  ' 
very  little,  not  caring  to  be  puzzled  with 
new  plots,  and  preferring  to  read  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  and  Ricliardson,  whose  stories 
were  familiar,  over  and  over  again,  to  being 
worried  with  the  task  of  threading  the  maze  | 
of  fresh  adventure.  But  the  good-natured-  j 
ness  of  Sir  Walter  to  all  his  contemporaries  | 
won  his  admiration,  and  be  heartily  rejoiced  | 
in  the  greatness  of  his  fame,  and  the  rich  i 
rewards  showered  upon  him,  and  desired  , 
they  might  accumulate  for  the  glory  of  * 
literature  and  the  triumph  of  kindness.  He 
was  never  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  ; but  he 
used  to  speak  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  of  ’ 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  saw  him  I 
once  in  Fleet-street.  A man,  in  the  dress 
of  a mechanic,  stopped  him  just  at  Inner  \ 
Temple-gate,  and  said,  toucliiug  his  hat,  , 
“ I beg  your  panion,  sir,  but  perhaps  you  | 
would  like  to  see  Sir  Walter  Scott ; that  U 
he  just  crossing  the  roa<l ;”  and  Lamb  stam- 
mered out  his  hearty  thanks  to  his  truly  ) 
humane  informer. 

Of  his  own  writings  it  is  now  superfluous  j 
to  speak  ; for,  after  having  encounteretl  long 
derision  and  neglect,  they  have  taken  their  r 
place  among  the  classics  of  his  language. 
They  stand  alouc,  at  ouce  singular  and 
delightful.  They  are  all  carefully  elaborated  ; 1 
yet  never  were  works  written  in  a higher 
defiance  to  the  conventional  j>omp  of  style,  j 
A sly  bit,  a happy  pun,  a humorous  com- 
bination, lets  the  light  into  the  intricacies  | 
of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  | 
ponderous  sentences.  As  liis  serious  con-  f 
versation  was  his  best,  so  his  serious  writing  | 
is  far  preferable  to  his  fantastical  humours,  . 
—cheering  as  they  are,  and  suggestive  ever  . 
as  they  are  of  high  and  invigorating  thouglits. 
Seeking  hU  materials,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  common  paths  of  life, — often  in  the  ' 
humblest, — he  gives  an  importance  to  every-  | 
I 
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! thing,  and  sheds  a grace  over  all.  The  .spirit 
i of  gentility  seems  to  breathe  around  all  his 
persons  ; he  detects  the  venerable  and  the 
I excellent  in  the  narrowest  circumstances 
i and  humblest  conditions,  with  the  same 
1 subtilty  which  reveals  the  hidden  soul  of  the 
I ^eatest  works  of  genius.  In  all  things  he 
; is  most  human.  Of  all  modem  writers,  his 
I works  are  most  immediately  directed  to  give 
I us  heart-ease  and  to  make  us  liappy.  | 

1 Among  the  felicities  of  Lamb’s  chequered  | 
life,  that  which  he  esteemed  most,  was  his  i 
I intinuite  friendship  with  some  of  the  greatest  | 
I of  our  poets,  — Coleridge,  Southey,  and  i 
Wordsworth  ; the  last  and  greatest  of  whom 
has  paid  a tribute  to  his  memory,  which  may 
fitly  close  this  memoir. 

**  To  a good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stone  is  sacred.  Mere  bo  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  bo  first  drew  breath, 

Was  reared  and  taugbt ; and  humbly  earned  bis 
broad. 

To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.  Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
I Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress 

I Hif»  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  high  ; 

Finn  Independence,  Bounty’s  rightful  sire ; 

AfTeotiuns,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air  ; 

And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  come, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  ireined  from  converse  sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 
With  a keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 

I So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong, 

I And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 
Inspired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 

} And  as  round  mountain*tops  the  lightning  plays, 

Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
Aa  from  a cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy. 

Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words. 

F'rom  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 
I Had  been  derived  tbe  name  ho  bore — a name, 
W'herever  Christian  altars  have  been  raiiuxl, 

' Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 

And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gn%*c  w ay, 

Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange, 

Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life  ; 

Htili,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged 
A soul  by  resignation  sanctified  : 

I And  if  too  often,  self-reproachcd,  he  felt 
I That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 

^ A power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him. 

Charity,  ’mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
I That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
1 To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  Heaven. 

O,  he  was  good,  if  e’er  a good  man  lived  I 

• a • s • 

From  a reflecting  mind  and  sorrowing  heart 
Those  simple  lines  flowed  with  an  earnest  wish. 

Though  but  a doubting  hope,  that  they  might  serve 
' Fitly  to  guard  the  prccioiu  dust  of  him 

WTiose  virtues  called  them  forth.  That  aim  is 
missed; 

For  much  that  truth  most  urgently  required 


Hud  from  a faltering  pen  been  asked  in  vain  ; 

Yet,  haply,  on  the  printed  page  received. 

The  imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  unblamcd  i 

Aa  long  as  veiwo  of  mine  shall  breathe  the  air  ' 

Of  memory,  or  ace  the  light  of  lovr. 

Thou  wert  a acomer  of  the  fields,  my  Friend,  i 

But  more  in  show  than  truth  ; and  from  the  fields,  | 

And  from  the  mountains,  to  thy  rural  grave  I 

Transported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o'er  I 

Its  green  untrodden  turf,  and  blowing  flowers  ; 

And  taking  up  a voice  shall  speak  (tliough  still 

Awed  by  the  theme’s  peculiar  sanctity,  [ 

MTilch  words  less  free  presumed  not  oven  to  touch) 

Of  that  fraternal  love,  whose  heaven.Iit  lump  i 

From  Infancy,  through  manhood,  to  tlie  la»t  ; 

Of  threescore  years,  and  to  thy  latest  hour,  | 

Burnt  on  with  cver^trengthening  light,  enshrined  | 

Within  thy  bosom.  ' 

* Womlcrful*  hath  been  j 

The  love  estubUsbed  between  man  and  man,  i 

‘ Puiuting  the  love  of  women  ; * and  between  I 

Man  and  his  help-mate  in  fa«t  wedlock  joined 
Through  God,  is  raised  a spirit  and  soul  of  lovr 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Pamdise 
Had  been  no  Paradise ; and  earth  were  now 
A waste  where  creatures  bearing  human  form, 

Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear. 

Joyless  and  comfortless.  Our  days  glide  on  ; 

And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but  grieve 
That  he  hath  been  an  Flm  without  hU  Vine, 

And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities, 

That,  round  his  trunk  and  branches,  might  have 
clung 

Enriching  and  adorning.  Unto  thee. 

Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  thee  i 

Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
Wert  given  to  her)  a Sister — ’tis  a word  I 

Timidly  uttered,  for  she  /ices,  tbe  meek. 

The  sclf>restraining,  and  the  ever  .kind  ; 

In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found — for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  cares, 

All  softening,  bomanlslng,  hallowing  powers, 

^Miether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  unsought — 

More  than  sufficient  recompense  I , 

Her  love  i 

(TVHiat  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it  here !) 

Was  as  tbe  love  of  mothers  ; and  when  years. 

Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 
The  long.protected  to  assume  the  part 
Of  a protector,  the  first  filial  Uc  | 

Was  undissolved ; and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 

Remained  imperishably  interwoven  I 

With  life  Itself.  Thus,  ’mid  a shifting  world,  i 

Did  they  together  testify  of  time  \ 

And  seasons’  difference — a double  tree 
With  two  collateral  stems  sprung  from  one  root ; 

Such  were  they — and  sneh  through  life  they  mifht 
have  been 

In  union,  in  partition  only  such  ; 

Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most  High  ; 

Yet,  through  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 

Still  they  were  faithful ; like  two  vessels  launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
M'lth  mutual  help,  and  sailing — to  their  league 
True,  as  Inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O silent  and  invisible  Friend ! 

To  those  dear  Intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief, 

When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From  miscellaneous  converse,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remembrance  of  foregone  distress. 
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And  the  wor*o  fear  of  future  iU  (which  oft 
Doth  huiit  around  it,  a«  a aicklf  child 
Upon  its  mother)  maj  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  itood 
So  prired,  and  thinirs  Inward  and  outward  held 
In  such  an  eren  balance,  that  the  heart 
Acknowledfces  God's  Rtace,  his  mercy  feels, 

And  in  iU  depth  of  (p'atitudo  Is  still. 

O ^ft  dirinc  of  quiet  sequestration  t 
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The  hermit,  exercised  In  prayer  and  praise, 

And  feedinft  daily  on  the  hope  of  heaven. 

Is  happy  in  his  tow,  and  fondly  cleaTet 
To  life-lonir  sinirleneas ; but  happier  far 
Was  to  your  so\Us,  and,  to  the  thouftbts  of  othera, 
A thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 

Tour  dual  loneliness.  The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken  ; yet  why  ^erc  I for  Time  but  holds 
nis  moiety  In  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  Is  unknown.'* 
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PREFACE 

Nearly  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  accompanied 
by  such  slight  sketch  of  his  life  as  might  link  them  together,  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances to  which  they  refer,  were  given  to  the  world.  In  the  Preface  to  that  work, 
reference  was  made  to  letters  yet  remaining  unpublished,  and  to  a period  when  a 
more  complete  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  singular  and  delightful  character  of 
the  WTiter  than  was  there  presented.  That  period  has  arrived.  Several  of  his  friends, 
who  might  possibly  have  felt  a momcnPs  pain  at  tlic  publication  of  some  of  those 
effusions  of  kindness,  in  which  they  are  sportively  mentioned,  have  been  removed  by 
death  ; and  the  dismissal  of  the  last,  and  to  him  the  dearest  of  all,  his  sister,  while  it 
has  brought  to  her  the  repose  she  sighed  for  ever  since  she  lost  him,  has  released  his 
biographer  from  a difficulty  which  has  hitherto  prevented  a due  appreciation  of  some 
of  his  noblest  qualities.  Her  most  lamentable,  but  most  innocent  agency  in  the  event 
which  consigned  her  for  life  to  his  protection,  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  letter, 
or  allusion  to  any  incident,  which  might  ever,  in  the  long  and  dismal  twilight  of 
consciousness  which  she  endured,  shock  her  by  the  recurrence  of  long  past  and  terrible 
sorrows  ; and  the  same  consideration  for  her  induced  the  suppression  of  every 
passage  wlaich  referred  to  the  malady  with  which  she  was  through  life  at  intervals 
afflicted.  Although  her  death  had  removed  tlie  objection  to  a reference  to  her 
intermittent  suffering,  it  still  left  a momentous  question,  whether  even  then,  when  no 
relative  remained  to  be  affected  by  the  disclosure,  it  would  be  right  to  unveil  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  marked  one  of  its  earliest  visitations,  and  which,  though 
known  to  most  of  those  who  were  intimate  w’ith  the  surviving  sufferers,  had  never 
been  publicly  associated  with  their  history.  When,  however,  I reflected  that  the 
truth,  while  in  no  wise  affecting  the  gentle  excellence  of  one  of  them,  casts  new  and 
solemn  lights  on  the  character  of  the  other ; that  while  his  frailties  have  received  on 
ample  share  of  that  indulgence  which  he  extended  to  all  human  weaknesses,  their 
chief  exciting  cause  has  been  hidden ; that  his  moral  strength  and  the  extent  of  his 
self-sacrifice  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  ; I felt  that  to  develope  all 
which  is  essential  to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  rare  excellence,  was  duo  both  to  him 
and  to  the  public.  While  I still  hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  disclosure  needful  for 
thia  purpose,  my  lingering  doubts  were  removed  by  the  appearance  of  a full  statement 
of  the  melancholy  event,  with  all  the  details  capable  of  being  collected  iri)m  the 
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newspapers  of  the  time,  in  the  “ British  Quarterly  Review,”  and  the  diflusion  of  the 
passage,  extracted  thence,  through  several  other  journals.  After  this  publication,  no 
doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  letters  of  Lamb  on  this 
event,  eminently  exalting  the  characters  of  himself  and  his  sister,  and  enabling  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  sacrihee  which  fallowed  it 

I have  also  availed  myself  of  the  opportimity  of  introducing  some  letters,  the 
objection  to  publishing  which  has  been  obviated  by  the  same  great  healer.  Time ; and 
of  adding  others  which  I deemed  too  trivial  for  the  public  eye,  when  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  letters  lay  before  me,  collected  by  Mr.  Moxon  from  the  distinguished  corre- 
spondents of  Lamb,  who  kindly  responded  to  his  request  for  permission  to  make  the 
public  sharers  in  their  choice  epistolary  treasures.  The  appreciation  which  the 
letters  alreetdy  published,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America — perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  in  America  than  in  England — have  attained,  and  the  interest  which  the 
lightest  fragments  of  Lamb’s  correspondence,  which  have  accidentally  appeared  in 
other  quarters,  have  excited,  convince  me  that  some  letters  which  I vrithheld,  as 
doubting  their  worthiness  of  the  public  eye,  will  not  now  be  unwelcome.  There  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  a note — a noteUt — (as  he  used  to  call  his  very  little  letters)  Lamb  ever 
wrote,  which  has  not  some  tinge  of  that  quaint  sweetness,  some  hint  of  that  peculiar 
union  of  kindness  and  whim,  which  distinguish  him  fiom  all  other  poets  and  humorists. 
I do  not  think  the  reader  will  complain  that — with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  which 
personal  considerations  still  render  necessary — I have  made  him  a partaker  of  aU 
the  epistolary  treasures  which  the  generosity  of  Lamb’s  correspondents  placed  at 
Mr.  Moxon’s  disposal. 

When  I first  considered  the  materials  of  this  work,  I purposed  to  combine  them 
with  a new  edition  of  the  former  volumes  ; but  the  consideration  that  such  a coarse 
would  be  unjust  to  the  possessors  of  those  volumes  induced  me  to  present  them  to  the 
public  in  a separate  form.  In  accomplishing  that  object,  I have  felt  the  difficulty  of 
coimecting  the  letters  so  as  to  render  their  attendant  circumstances  intelligible, 
without  falling  into  repetition  of  passages  in  the  previous  biography.  My  attempt  has 
been  to  make  these  volumes  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  yet  complete  in  themselves  ; 
but  I fear  its  imperfection  will  require  much  indulgence  from  the  reader.  The  italics 
and  capitals  used  in  printing  the  letters  are  always  those  of  the  writer  ; and  the  little 
passages  sometimes  prefixed  to  letters,  have  been  printed  os  in  the  originals. 

In  venturing  to  introduce  some  notices  of  Lamb’s  deceased  companions,  I have 
been  impelled  partly  by  a desire  to  explain  any  allusion  in  the  letters  which  might  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  ore  not  familiar  with  the  fine  vagaries  of  Lamb's 
affection,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  giving  some  faint  notion  of  the  entire  circle  with 
which  Lamb  is  associated  in  the  recollection  of  a few  survivors. 

T.  N.  T. 

LoM709f,  1B48. 
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I CHAPTER  I. 

txmts  or  uuiB  to  coluidob,  ih  ths  ipbiico  akd 
I BWifU  or  1796. 

In  the  year  1795,  Charles  Ijamb  resided 
I with  hU  father,  mother,  and  sister,  in  lodg- 
' ings  at  No.  7,  Little  Queen-street,  Holbom. 

! The  lather  was  rapidly  sinking  into  dotage  ; 

■ the  mother  suffered  under  an  infirmity  which 
I deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs ; and 
the  sister  not  only  undertook  the  office  of 
daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  her  mother, 

' bat  sought  to  add  by  needle-work  to  their 
slender  resources.  Their  income  then  con- 
sisted of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb  the 
elder  derived  from  the  old  Bencher,  Mr.  Salt, 
whom  he  had  faithfully  served  for  many 
years  ; Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of 
a clerk  of  three  years*  standing  in  the  India 
House,  could  have  been  but  scanty ; and  a 
small  payment  made  for  board  by  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  resided  with  them.  In 
this  year  Lamb,  being  just  twenty  years  of 
' age,  began  to  write  verses — partly  incited  by 
I the  example  of  his  old  friend,  Coleridge, 

I whom  he  regarded  with  as  much  reverence 
as  affection,  and  partly  inspired  by  an  attach- 
ment to  a young  lady  residing  in  the  neigh- 
boiu’hood  of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated 
in  his  early  verses  as  **  the  fair-haired  maid.** 
How  his  love  prospered  we  cannot  ascertain  ; 
hut  we  know  how  nobly  that  love,  and  all 
hope  of  the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on 
such  an  affection,  were  resigned  on  the  catas- 
trophe which  darkened  the  following  year. 
In  the  meantime,  his  youth  was  lonely — 
rendered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of 


the  society  of  Coleridge,  who  had  just  left 
London— of  Coleridge  in  the  first  bloom  of 
life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  m^^sticism 
which  it  afterwards  glorified — full  of  bound- 
less ambition,  love,  and  hope  I There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family,  which  had 
been  more  than  once  developed  in  his  sister ; 
and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  in 
the  dreariness  of  his  solitude  it  fell  upon 
him ; and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
was  subjected  for  a few  weeks  to  the  re- 
strEunt  of  the  insane.  The  wonder  is  that, 
amidst  all  the  difficulties,  tlie  sorrows,  and 
the  excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years, 
it  never  recurred.  Perhaps  the  true  cause 
of  this  remarkable  exemption — an  exemption 
the  more  remarkable  when  his  affiictions 
are  considered  in  association  with  one  single 
frailty — will  be  found  in  the  sudden  claim 
made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
by  a terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous 
answer  to  that  claim  ; so  that  a life  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the  preservation 
of  unclouded  reason. 

The  following  letter  to  Coleridge,  then 
residing  at  Bristol,  which  is  vmdated,  but 
which  Is  proved  by  circumstances  to  have 
been  written  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  which 
is  probably  the  earliest  of  Lamb's  letters 
which  have  been  preserved,  contains  his  own 
account  of  this  seizure.  Allusion  to  the 
game  event  will  be  perceived  in  two  letters 
of  the  same  year,  after  which  no  reference 
to  it  appears  in  his  correspondence,  nor  can 
any  be  remembered  in  his  conversations 
with  his  dearest  friends. 
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TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ 1796. 

“ Dear  C , make  yourself  perfectly  easy 

about  May.  I paid  his  bill  when  I sent  your 
clothes.  I was  Rush  of  money,  and  am  so  still 
to  all  tlie  purjwses  of  a single  life  ; so  give 
yourself  no  further  concern  about  it.  Tlic 
money  would  be  siiperfluous  to  rae  if  I had  it. 

“ When  Southey  becomes  as  mo^lest  as 
his  predecessor  Milton,  and  publushes  his 
Epics  in  duodecimo,  I will  read  ’em  ; a 
guinea  a book  is  somewhat  exorbitant, 
nor  have  I the  opportunity  of  borrowing 
the  work.  The  extracts  from  it  in  the 
Monthly  Reviews,  and  the  short  passages 
in  your  Watchman,  seem  to  me  much 
superior  to  anything  in  his  partnership 
account  with  Ixjvell.  Your  poems  T shall 
procure  forthwith.  There  were  noble  lines 
in  what  you  inserted  in  one  of  your  numbers, 
from  ^ Religious  Musings  ; ’ but  I thought 
them  elaborate.  I am  somewhat  glad  you 
have  given  up  that  paper  ; it  must  have  been 
dry,  unprofitable,  and  of  diasonant  mood  to 
your  disposition.  I wish  you  success  in  all 
your  undertakings,  and  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  employed  about  the  ‘ Endences  of  Ite- 
ligion.*  Tliere  is  need  of  multiplying  such 
books  a hundredfold  in  this  philosophical 
age,  to  prevent  converts  to  atheism,  for  they 
seem  too  tough  disputants  to  meddle  with 
afterwards. 

“ Le  Grice  is  gone  to  make  puns  in  Corn- 
wall. He  has  got  a tutorship  to  a young  boy 
living  with  his  mother,  a widow-lady.  He 
will,  of  course,  initiate  him  quickly  in  ‘ what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  honourable,  and  of 
good  report.*  Coleridge  ! I know  not  what 
suffering  scenes  you  have  gone  through  at 
Bristol.  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diver- 
sified of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished 
last  year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble 
servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a madhouse, 
at  Hoxtoii.  I am  got  somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don’t  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I 
was ! And  many  a vagarj*  my  imagination 
])laye<l  with  me,  enough  to  make  a volume,  if 
all  were  told.  My  sonnets  I have  extende^l 
to  the  number  of  nine  since  I saw  you,  and 
will  some  day  communicate  to  you.  I am 
beginning  a poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  if  I 
finish,  1 publish.  White  is  on  the  eve  of 
publishing  (he  took  the  hint  from  Vortigem) 


I ‘ Original  letters  of  FalsLaff,  Shallow,*  &c.,  a 
i copy  you  shall  have  when  it  comes  out. 
] They  are  without  exception  the  best  imita- 
tions I ever  saw.  Coleridge ! it  may  con- 
vince you  of  my  regards  for  you  when  I tell 
you  my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  mmlneas,  as 
much  almost  as  on  another  j^rson,  who  I am 
inclined  to  think  was  the  more  immediate 


cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy. 

“ The  sonnet  I send  you  has  small  merit 
as  poetry  ; but  you  will  be  curious  to  read  it 
when  I tell  you  it  was  written  in  my  prison- 
house  in  one  of  ray  lucid  intervals. 

TO  STY  SISTER. 

“ If  from  my  Ujw  »om©  anirry  apornt*  fell. 

Peevish  compliunt,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind. 

’Twas  but  the  error  of  a airkly  mind 
And  troubled  thmights,  cloiuUnif  the  purer  well, 

And  waters  clear,  of  Reason  ; and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e’er  inelined 
Too  highly,  and  with  partial  eye  to  sec 
No  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 

Kindest  affection  *,  and  woulilat  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 

Weeping  my  sorrows  with  mo,  who  rejay 
Rut  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I owe, 

M.sry,  to  thee,  ray  sister  and  my  friend. 


“ With  these  lines,  and  with  th.at  sister’s 

kindest  remembrances  to  C , I conclude. 

“ Yours  sincerely,  Lamb.” 


“ Your  ‘ Concioncs  ad  Populum  * are  the 
most  eloquent  politics  that  ever  came  in  my 
way. 

“ Write  when  convenient — not  as  a ta.<ik, 
for  here  is  nothing  in  this  letter  to  tmswer. 

“ Wo  cannot  send  our  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  C.,  not  having  seen  her,  but  Iwlieve  me 
our  best  good  wishes  attend  you  both. 

“ My  civic  and  |x>etic  compliments  to 
Southey  if  at  Bristol ; — why,  he  is  a 
very  Ijeviathan  of  Bards — the  small  min- 
now, 1 ! ” 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Coleridge  pro- 
posed the  association  of  those  first  eftbrt^  of 
the  young  clerk  in  the  India  House,  which  he 
ha<l  prompted  and  praised,  with  his  own,  in 
a new  edition  of  his  Poems,  to  which  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd  also  propose<i  to  contribute. 
The  following  letter  comprises  Sonnets  trans- 
mitted to  Coleridge  for  this  purpose,  accora- 
}>anied  by  remarks  so  characteristic  as  to 
induce  the  hope  tluit  the  reatler  will  forgive 
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the  introduction  of  these  email  gems  of  verse 
which  were  published  in  due  course,  for  the 
sake  of  the  original  setting. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ 1798. 

“ I am  in  such  %'iolent  pain  with  the  head- 
ache, that  I am  fit  for  nothing  but  tran- 
scribing, scarce  for  that.  When  I get  your 
poems,  and  the  ‘ Joan  of  Arc,*  I will  exercise 
my  presumption  in  giving  you  my  opinion  of 
’em.  The  mail  does  not  come  in  before  to- 
morrow (We<lnesday)  rooming.  The  fol- 
lowing Sonnet  was  composetl  during  a 
walk  dowTi  into  Hertfordshire  early  in  last 
summer 

“ The  Lord  of  IJjcht  ftliakca  off  hii  drowBjrhcd.* 

Fro»b  from  hiit  cooeb  up  eprings  the  lu«ty  bud, 

And  gircU  him*olf  bin  mighty  race  to  run ; 
Meantime,  by  troant  lore  of  rambling  led 
1 turn  my  back  on  thy  deteated  wall.*i. 

Proud  city,  and  thy  Mnut  I learo  behind 
A aeldsh,  urdJd,  money-getting  kind. 

Who  shut  their  car^i  when  holy  l-Vcedom  call*. 

1 pa.«A  not  thee  w>  lightly,  humble  spire, 

That  minde*t  me  of  many  a plcaiiure  gone, 

Of  merriefit  (hiys  of  Lore  and  Islington, 

Kindling  anew  the  flame*  of  past  desire; 

And  I shall  muse  on  thee,  slow  journeying  on. 

To  the  green  plain*  of  pleasant  Uertfordshire. 

“ The  last  line  is  a copy  of  Bowles’s,  ‘ To  , 
the  green  liamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain.* 
Your  ears  are  not  so  very  fostidioms ; many  ! 
peojde  would  not  like  woi*ds  so  prosaic  and  i 
tamLlior  in  a Sonnet  as  Lslington  and  Hcrt- 
fonlshire.  Tlie  next  w.ts  written  within  a 
day  or  two  of  the  last,  on  revisiting  a spot 
where  the  scene  was  laid  of  my  first  Sonnet 
‘ that  mocked  my  step  with  many  a lonely 
glade.’ 

**  When  last  I rored  the*e  winding  wood-walk*  green, 
Green  binding  walk*,  and  »hady  pathways  sweet ; 
Oft-times  would  Anna  *eek  the  silent  scene, 

.Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat, 
h'o  more  I hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade ; 

Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meet*  mo  Hclf.wandcring,  where  in  happier  days 
I held  free  conrerse  with  my  fair-haired  maid. 

I passed  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 

The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 

It  spoke  of  days  that  ne'er  must  come  aguin  ; 

Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  waa  mored. 
Xow  * Fair  befal  thee,  genUe  maid,*  said  I ; 

And  from  the  cottage  turned  me  with  a sigh. 

“ The  next  retains  a few  lines  &om  a 
Sonnet  of  mine  which  yon  once  remarked 
had  no  ‘ body  of  thought ' in  it.  I agree  with 

• “ Drowsyhed  ” I have  met  with,  I think,  in  Spenser. 
Ti*  an  old  thing,  but  it  rhymes  with  led,  and  rhyming 
covers  a multitude  of  licences.— C.  Lamb's  Manuscript*. 


you,  but  have  preserved  a part  of  it,  and  it 
runs  thus.  I flatter  myself  you  will  like  it ; — 

“ A timid  grace  *it«  trembling  in  her  eye, 

A*  loth  to  meet  the  nidcncs.s  of  men's  sight ; 

Yet  shedding  a delicious  lunar  light, 

That  steep*  In  kind  obliviotui  ecstocy 

The  care-craxed  mind,  like  some  still  melody  : 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thought*  which  do  possess 
Her  genlle  sprite,  peace  and  mt'ck  quietness, 

And  Innocent  loves,*  and  maiden  purity  : 

A look  whereof  might  heel  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changed  friend* ; or  Fortune’s  wrongs  unkind ; 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him,  who  hates  hi*  brethren  of  mankind  : 

Turned  are  those  beams  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 
Fast  Joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 

“The  next  and  last  I value  most  of  all. 
Twas  composed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
last,  in  that  very  wood  I had  in  mind  wheu 
I wrote — ‘ Mothinks  how  dainty  sweet.* 

**  We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 

The  youngest,  imd  the  loveliest  far,  I ween. 

And  Innocence  her  name.  The  time  has  been 
We  two  did  lore  each  other’s  company ; 

Time  was,  wo  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart : 

Rut  when,  with  show*  of  seeming  goo<l  beguil'd, 

I left  the  garb  and  manner*  of  a child, 

And  my  first  love  for  man’s  society, 

Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 

My  loved  companion  dropt  a tear,  and  fled. 

And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 

Beloved  ! who  can  tcU  me  where  thou  art — 

In  what  delirion*  Eden  to  bo  found — 

That  I may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  ? 

“ Since  writing  it,  I have  found  in  a poem 
by  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  these  two  lines  to 
‘ Happiness.’ 

Nun,  wber  and  devout,  where  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  thy  meek  contented  head  t 

Lines  eminently  beautiful ; but  I do  not  re- 
member having  read  them  previously,  for  the 
credit  of  my  tenth  and  eleventh  lines.  Parnell 
has  two  lines  (which  probably  suggested  the 
above)  to  ‘ Contentment.’ 

AVhlther,  ah  I whither  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  thy  meek  contented  t head  ! 

“ Cowley’s  exquisite  ‘ Elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  friend  Harvey,*  suggested  the  plirase 
of  ‘ we  two.’ 

Wo*  there  a tree  that  did  not  know 
The  love  betirixt  us  two  ! 

“So  much  for  acknowletlged  plagiarisms, 

• Cowley  use*  this  phrase  with  a somewhat  different 
meaning.  I meant,  loves  of  relatives,  friend*,  &c. — 
C.  Lamb’*  Manu*cript*. 

* An  odd  epithet  for  Contentment  in  a poet  so  poetical 
as  Famell. — C.  Lamb's  Manuscripts. 
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tlie  confession  of  which  I know  not  whether 
it  has  more  of  vanity  or  modesty  in  it.  As  to 
my  blank  verse,  I am  so  dismally  slow  and 
sterile  of  ideas  (I  speak  from  my  heart)  that 
I much  question  if  it  will  ever  come  to  any 
Issue.  I have  hitherto  only  hammered  out  a 
few  independent,  unconnected  snatches,  not 
in  a capacity  to  be  sent.  I am  very  ill,  and 
will  rest  till  I have  read  your  poems,  for 
which  I am  very  thankful.  I have  one  more 
favour  to  beg  of  you,  that  you  never  mention' 
Mr.  May’s  aSair  in  any  sort,  much  less  think 
of  repaying.  Are  we  not  flocci-nauci-what- 
d'ye-call-’em-ists  ? We  have  just  learned 
that  my  poor  brother  has  had  a sad  accident, 
a large  stone  blown  down  by  yesterday’s 
high  wind  has  bruised  his  leg  in  a most 
shocking  manner  ; he  is  under  the  care  of 
Cruikshanks.  Coleridge  ! there  are  10,000 
objections  against  my  paying  you  a visit  at 
Bristol ; it  cannot  be  else  ; but  in  this  world 
’tis  better  not  to  think  too  much  of  pleasant 
possibles,  that  we  may  not  be  out  of  humour 
with  present  insipids.  Should  anything  bring 
you  to  London,  you  will  recollect  No.  7, 
Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom. 

“ I shall  be  too  ill  to  call  on  Wordsworth 
myself,  but  will  take  care  to  transmit  him 
his  poem,  when  I have  read  it.  1 saw  Le 
Grice  the  day  before  his  departure,  and  men- 
tioned incidentally  his  ‘ teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot’  Knowing  him  and  the 
probability  there  is  of  people  having  a pro- 
pensity to  pun  in  his  company,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  we  both  stumbled  on  the  same 
pun  at  once,  he  eagerly  anticipating  me, — 
‘ he  would  teach  him  to  shoot ! ’ Poor  Le 
Grice ! if  wit  alone  could  entitle  a man  to 
respect,  &c.,  ho  has  ■written  a very  -witty  little 
pamphlet  lately,  satirical  upon  college  decla- 
mations. When  I send  White’s  book,  I will 
add  that.  I am  sorry  there  should  be  any 
difference  between  you  and  Southey.  ‘Be- 
tween you  two  there  should  be  peace,’  tho’ 
I must  say  I have  borne  him  no  good  will 
since  he  spirited  you  away  from  among  us. 
What  is  become  of  Moschus  1 You  sported 
some  of  his  sublimities,  I see,  in  your  Watch- 
man. Very  decent  things.  So  much  for  to- 
night from  your  afflicted,  headacbey,  sore- 
throatey,  humble  servant,  C.  Lamb." 

“ Tuetday  night. — Of  your  Watchman,  the 
Eeview  of  Burke  was  the  best  prose.  I 

augured  great  things  fix>m  the  first  number. 
There  is  some  exquisite  poetry  interspersed. 

I have  re-read  the  extract  from  the  ‘ Keligious 
Musings,’  and  retract  whatever  invidious 
there  was  in  my  censure  of  it  as  elaborate. 
There  are  times  when  one  is  not  in  a disposi- 
tion thoroughly  to  relish  good  writing.  I 
have  re-read  it  in  a more  favourable  mo- 
ment, and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it 
sublime.  If  there  be  anything  in  it  ap- 
proaching to  tumidity  (which  I meant  not 
to  infer ; by  elaborate  I meant  simply  la- 
boured), it  is  the  gigantic  hyperbole  by 
which  you  describe  the  evils  of  existing 
society  ; ‘ snakes,  lions,  hyenas,  and  behe- 
moths,’ is  carrying  your  resentment  beyond 
bounds.  The  pictures  of  ‘ The  Simoom,’  of 
‘ Frenzy  and  Euin,’  of  ‘ The  Whore  of 
Babylon,’  and  ‘ The  Cry  of  Foul  Spirits  dis- 
herited of  Earth,’  and  ‘ the  strange  beatitude  ’ 
which  the  good  man  shall  recognise  in  heaven, 
as  well  os  the  particularising  of  the  children 
of  wretchedness  (I  have  unconsciously  in- 
cluded every  part  of  it),  form  a variety  of 
uniform  excellence.  I hunger  and  thirst  to 
read  the  poem  complete.  That  is  a capital 
line  in  your  sixth  number. 

* Tbi«  dark,  friexe-coat«d,  hoimr,  tccth^hattcring 
month.* 

They  are  exactly  such  epithets  as  Bums 
would  have  stumbled  on,  whose  poem  on  the 
ploughed-up  daisy  you  seem  to  have  had  in 
mind.  Your  complaint  that  of  your  readers 
some  thought  there  was  too  much,  some  too 
little  original  matter  in  your  numbers, 
reminds  me  of  poor  dead  Parsons  in  the 
‘ Critic.’  ‘ Too  little  incident ! Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  too  much  incident.’  I 
had  like  to  have  forgot  thanking  you  for  that 
exquisite  little  morsel,  the  first  Sclavonian 
Song.  The  expression  in  the  second, — ‘ more 
happy  to  be  unhappy  in  hell ;’  is  it  not  very 
quaint  ? Accept  my  thanks,  in  common 
with  those  of  all  who  love  good  poetry,  for 
‘The  Braes  of  Yarrow.’  I congratulate  you 
on  the  enemies  you  must  have  made  by  your 
splendid  invective  against  tho  bartcrers  in 
human  flesh  and  sinews.  Coleridge  ! you 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Cowper  is  recovered 
from  his  lunacy,  and  is  employed  on  his 
translation  of  the  Italian,  &c.,  poems  of 
Milton  for  an  edition  where  Fuseli  presides 
as  designer.  Coleridge ! to  an  idler  like 
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tny»elf,  to  write  and  receive  letters  are  both  Musings.’  I shall  read  the  whole  carefiilly, 
very  pleasant,  but  I wish  not  to  break  in  and  in  some  future  letter  take  the  liberty  to 
upon  your  valuable  time  by  expecting  to  particularise  my  opinions  of  it.  Of  what  is 
hear  very  frequently  from  you.  Reserve  new  to  me  among  your  poems  next  to  the 
that  obligation  for  your  momenta  of  lassitude,  ‘ Musings,’  that  beginning  ‘ My  Pensive  Sara’ 
when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do ; for  your  gave  me  most  pleasure ; the  lines  in  it  I just 
loco-restive  and  all  your  idle  propensities,  of  alluded  to  are  most  exquisite;  they  made 
course,  have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  pro-  my ' sister  and  self  smile,  as  conveying  a 
viding  for  a family.  The  mail  is  come  in,  but  pleasing  picture  of  Mrs.  C.  checking  your 
no  parcel ; yet  this  is  Tuesday.  Farewell,  wild  wanderings,  which  we  were  sq  fond  of 
then,  till  to-morrow,  for  a niche  and  a nook  I hearing  you  indulge  when  among  us.  It  has 
must  leave  for  criticisms.  By  the  way  I endeared  us  more  than  anything  to  your 
hope  you  do  not  send  your  own  only  copy  of  good  lady,  and  your  own  self-reproof  that 
Joan  of  Arc  ; I will  in  that  case  return  it . follows  delighte<l  us.  ’Tis  a charming  poem 
immediately.  I throughout  (you  have  well  remarked  that 

**Your  parcel  is  come;  you  have  been  i charming,  admirable,  exquisite  are  the  words 
iarish  of  your  presents.  expressive  of  feelings  more  than  conveying 

‘‘Wordsworth’s  poem  I have  hurried  of  idea.s,  else  I might  plead  very  well  want  of 
through,  not  without  delight.  Poor  Lovell  I room  iu  my  paper  as  excuse  for  generalising), 
i my  heart  almost  accuses  me  for  the  light  I want  room  to  tell  you  how  we  are  charmed 
manuer  I spoke  of  him  above,  not  dreaming  with  your  verses  in  the  manner  of  Sj>en8er, 
of  his  death.  My  heart  bleeds  for  your  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  I am  glad  you  resume 
accumulated  troubles ; Qod  send  you  through  the  ‘Watchman.’  Cliange  the  name;  leave 
’em  with  patience.  I conjure  you  dream  not  o^it  all  articles  of  news,  and  whatever  things 
tliat  I will  ever  think  of  being  repaid  ; the  are  peculiar  to  newspapers,  and  confine  your- 
very  word  is  galling  to  the  ears.  I have  self  to  etliics,  verse,  criticism— or  rather  do 
read  all  your  ‘Religious Musings’ with  unin-  uot  confine  yourself.  Let  your  plan  be  as 
terrupted  feelings  of  profound  admiration,  diffuse  as  the  ‘ Spectator,*  and  1*11  answer 
You  may  safely  rest  your  fame  on  it.  The  for  it  the  work  prospers.  If  I am  vain 
best  remaining  things  are  what  I have  before  enough  to  think  I can  be  a contributor,  rely 
read,  and  they  lose  nothing  by  my  recollection  I on  niy  inclinations.  Coleridge!  in  reailing 
of  your  manner  of  reciting  ’em,  for  I too  bear  , your  ‘ Religious  Musings,'  I felt  a transient 
in  mind  ‘ the  voice,  the  look,’  of  absent ! superiority  over  you.  I have  seen  Priestly, 
friends,  and  can  occasionally  mimic  their  I love  to  see  his  name  reiJcated  in  your 
manner  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  writings.  I love  and  honour  him  almost 
have  seen  ’em.  Your  impassioned  manner  profanely.  You  woxild  be  charmed  with  his 
of  recitation  I can  recall  at  any  time  to  mine  Serrnons^  if  you  never  read  ’em.  You  have 
own  heart  and  to  the  ears  of  the  bystanders.  | doubtless  read  his  books  illustrative  of  the 
I rather  wish  you  had  left  the  monody  on  ' doctrine  of  Necessity.  Prefixed  to  a late 
Chatterton  concluding  as  it  did  abruptly.  It  work  of  his  in  answer  to  Paine,  there  is  a 
had  more  of  unity.  The  conclusion  of  your  preface  giving  an  account  of  the  man,  and  his 
‘ Religious  Musings,*  I fear  will  entitle  you  services  to  men,  written  by  Lindsey,  his 
to  the  reproof  of  your  beloved  woman,  who  dearest  friend,  well  worth  your  reading, 
wisely  will  not  suffer  your  fancy  to  run  riot,  | “ Tuesday  eve.  — Forgive  niy  prolixity, 

j but  bids  you  walk  humbly  with  your  God.  ■ which  is  yet  too  brief  for  all  I could  wish  to 
I The  very  last  words,  ‘ I exercise  my  young  say.  Ood  give  you  comfort,  and  all  tliat  are 
[ noviciate  thought  in  ministeries  of  heart-  : of  your  household  I Our  loves  and  best  good 
I stirring  song,’  though  not  now  new  to  me,  wishes  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Lamb.” 

cannot  be  enough  admired.  To  speak  \ 
politely,  they  arc  a well-turned  compliment  1 

to  Poetrj'.  I hasten  to  read  ‘ Joan  of  Arc,*  | The  parcel  mentioned  iu  the  last  letter, 
&c.  I have  read  your  lines  at  the  beginning  brought  the  “Joan  of  Arc,”  and  a request 
of  second  book  : they  are  worthy  of  Milton  ; from  Coleridge,  that  Lamb  would  freely 
but  in  my  mind  yield  to  your  ‘ Religious  ^ criticise  his  poems  with  a view  to  their 
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I Bclection  and  correction  for  the  contemplated 
' volume.  The  rejdy  im  containe<l  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which,  written  on  several  days, 
l»eginfl  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  first  page, 
without  any  ceremony  of  iutrixluction,  and 
is  comprised  in  three  sides  and  a bit  of 
foolscap. 

I TO  MR.  COLERIDOE. 

“With  ‘Joan  of  Arc'  I have  been  de- 
lighted, amazed ; I hod  not  presumed  to 
expect  anything  of  such  excellence  from 
Southey.  Why  the  jx>em  is  alone  sufficient 
to  re<leem  the  character  of  the  age  we  live 
in  from  the  imputation  of  degenerating  in 
I Poetr}',  wore  there  no  such  beings  extant  as 

Bums,  and  Bowles,  Cowper,  nml ; fill 

up  the  blank  how  you  please  ; I say  nothing. 
The  subject  is  well  chosen.  It  opens  well. 
To  l>ecome  more  particular,  I will  notice  in 
I their  order  a few  passages  that  chiefly  struck 
I me  on  perusal.  Page  2fi,  ‘ Fierce  aiid  terrible 
Benevolence!*  is  a phrase  full  of  grandeur 
I and  originality.  Tlio  whole  context  made 
I me  feel  ftoueued,  even  like  Joan  herself. 

I Page  28,  ‘ It  is  most  horrible  with  the  keen 
I sword  to  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  frame,* 
j and  what  follows,  pleased  me  mightily.  In 
f the  2nd  Book,  the  first  forty  lines  in  par- 
ticular are  majestic  and  high-sounding. 
Indeed  the  whole  vision  of  the  Palace  of 
Ambition  anrl  what  follows  are  supremely 
excellent.  Your  simile  of  the  Laplander, 
‘By  Niemi's  lake,  or  Baida  Zliiok,  or  the 
mossy  stone  of  Solfar-Kapper,*  * will  l>ear 
: comparison  with  any  in  Milton  for  fulness  of 

I circumstance  and  lofty-pacedness  of  versifi- 
I cation.  Southey's  similes,  though  many  of 
’em  are  capital,  are  all  inferior.  In  one  of 
j his  books,  the  simile  of  tlie  oak  in  the  storm 
I occurs,  I think,  four  times.  To  return  ; the 
I light  in  which  you  view  the  heathen  deities 
is  accurate  and  l>eautifiil.  Southey’s  personi- 
fications in  this  book  are  so  many  fine  and 
faultless  pictures.  I was  much  pleased  with 

I your  maimer  of  accounting  for  the  reason 
why  raouarchs  take  delight  in  war.  At  the 
447th  line  you  have  placed  Prophets  and 
Enthusiasts  cheek  by  jowl,  on  too  intimate  a 
I fi>oting  for  the  dignity  of  the  former.  Neces- 
I sariau-like-speaking,  it  is  correct.  Page  98, 

j ♦ Ijiplaml  mfcntnin*.  The  xen^cn  referred  to  arc 
publii^hnl  In  Mr.  Colcridjre’*  I’oem  entitled  The  DeAtin)* 
of  Nationn  : a Viaion.*' 


‘ Dead  is  the  Douglas ! c<dd  thy  warrior 
frame,  illustrious  Buchan,*  &c.,  are  of  kindred 
excellence  with  Gray's  * Cold  is  Catlwallo's 
tongtie,*  &c.  How  famously  the  Maid  liaffles 
the  Doctors, Seraphic  and  Irrefragable,  ‘with 
all  tlieir  trumpery  ! * Page  12fi,  the  proces- 
sion, the  a])pearancc8  of  the  Maid,  of  the 
Bastard  Son  of  Orleans  and  of  TremouUle, 
are  full  of  fire  and  fancy,  and  exquisite 
melody  of  versification.  The  personifications 
from  line  303  to  309,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  had  better  been  omitted  ; they  are 
not  very  striking,  and  only  encuml»er.  The 
converse  which  Joan  and  C’enrade  hold  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  is  altogether  beau- 
tiful. Page  313,  the  conjecture  that  in  dreams 
‘all  things  are  that  seem,*  is  one  of  thnee 
conceits  which  the  Poet  delights  to  admit 
into  his  creed — a creed,  by  the  way,  more 
marvellous  and  mystic  than  ever  Athanasius 
dreamed  of.  Page  315, 1 need  only  mention 
those  lines  ending  with  ‘ She  saw  a serj>eDt 
gnawnng  at  her  heart ! ’ Tliey  are  good 
imitative  lines,  *ho  toiled  and  toiled,  of  toil 
to  reap  no  end,  but  endless  toil  and  never- 
ending  woe.*  Page  347,  Cruelty  is  such  as 
Hogarth  might  liave  painted  her.  Page  361, 
all  the  passage  about  Love  (where  ho  seems 
to  confound  conjugal  love  with  creating  and 
preserving  love)  is  very  confused,  and  sickens 
me  with  a load  of  useless  personifications  ; 
else  that  ninth  Book  is  the  finest  in  the 
volume  — an  exquisite  combination  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  terrible : I have  never  re.ad 
cither,  even  in  translation,  but  such  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  manner  of  Dante  or  Ariosto. 
The  tenth  Book  is  the  most  languid.  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  celerity  wherewith 
the  poem  was  finished,  I was  astonished  at 
the  unfrequency  of  weak  lines.  I had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  verbose.  Juan,  I think, 
does  too  little  in  battle  ; Duuois  perhaps  the 
same  ; Conrade  too  much.  The  anecdotes 
interspersed  among  the  battles  refresh  the 
mind  very  agreeably,  and  1 am  delighted 
with  the  very  many  passages  of  simple 
pathos  abounding  throughout  the  j)oem, 
|>assagc8  which  the  author  of  ‘Crazy  Kate* 
might  have  written.  Has  not  MnsWr  Southey 
spoke  very  slightingly,  in  his  preface,  and 
disparagingly  of  Cowper’s  Homer  ? WTiat 
makes  him  reluctant  to  give  Cowqx>r  hU 
fame  ? And  does  not  Southey  use  too  often 
the  expletives  ‘ did,*  and  ‘ docs  ? * They  have 
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, a Rood  effect  at  timef*,  but  are  too  incou- 
slderable,  or  rather  become  blemishes,  when 
they  mark  a style.  On  the  whole,  I ex{)ect 
Southey  one  day  to  rival  Milton  : I already 
<leem  him  equal  to  Cowper,  and  superior  to 
all  living  poets  besides.  Wliat  says  Cole- 
ridge 1 The  * Monody  on  Henderson  ’ is 
\mmen»d\j  goody  the  rest  of  that  little  volume 
j is  readttbUy  and  above  mediocrity.  I proceed 
to  a more  pleasant  task ; pleasant  because 
the  poems  are  yours  ; pleasant  because  you 
impose  the  task  on  me  ; and  pleasant,  let  me 
add,  because  it  will  confer  a whimsical  im- 
i portance  on  me,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  your 
I rhymes.  First,  though,  let  me  thank  you 
again  and  again,  in  my  own  and  my  sister's 
name,  for  your  invitations  ; nothing  could 
give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  come,  but 
(were  there  no  other  reasons)  while  my 
brother's  leg  is  so  bad  it  is  out  of  the 
j question.  Poor  fellow  ! he  is  very  feverish 
' and  light-headed,  but  Cruikshanks  has  pro- 
nounced the  symptoms  favourable,  and  gives 
us  every  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
amputation  : God  send  not ! We  are  neces*  j 
sarily  confined  with  him  all  the  afternoon  i 
I and  evening  till  very  late,  so  that  1 am  I 
^ stealing  a few  minutes  to  write  to  you. 

“Thank  you  for  your  frequent  letters ; you 
are  the  only  correspondent,  and,  I might 
add,  the  only  fHend  I have  in  the  world.  1 
I go  nowhere,  and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  . 
I of  speech,  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  ■ 
seeks  or  cares  for  my  society  ; and  I am  left ' 
alone.  Allen  calls  only  occasionally,  os 
though  it  were  a duty  rather,  and  seldom 
stays  ten  minutes.  Then  judge  how  thank- 
ful I am  for  your  letters  ! Do  not,  however, 
burthen  yourself  with  the  correspondence. 

I I trouble  you  again  so  soon,  only  in  obe<Uencc  . 
to  your  injunctions.  Complaints  apart,  pro- 
ceed wc  to  our  task.  1 am  called  away  to 
tea  ; thence  must  wait  upon  my  brother  ; ' 

' so  must  delay  till  to-morrow.  Farewell,  j 
Wednesday,  I 

“ Thursday. — I will  first  notice  what  is 
new  to  me.  Thirteenth  page  ; ‘The thrilling 
tones  that  concentrate  the  soul ' is  a nervous 
line,  and  the  six  first  lines  of  page  14  are  very 
pretty ; the  twenty-first  effusion  a perfect  I 
I thing.  That  in  the  manner  of  Spenser  is  | 
very  sweet,  particularly  at  the  close  : the 
thirty-fifth  effusion  is  most  exquisite  ; that 
line  in  particular, ' And,  tranquil,  muse  up<jn  i 


tranquillity.*  It  is  the  very  reflex  plenaure 
that  distinguishes  the  ti'anquillity  of  a think- 
ing being  from  that  of  a shepherd,  a modern 
one  I would  be  understoo<l  to  mean,  a 
Damtetas,  one  that  keeps  other  people's 
sheep.  Certainly,  Coleridge,  your  letter  from 
Sburton  Bars  has  less  merit  than  most 
things  in  your  volume  ; personally  it  may 
chime  in  best  writh  your  owm  feelings,  and 
therefore  you  love  it  best.  It  has,  however, 
great  merit.  In  your  fourth  ej)i8tle  that  is 
an  exquisite  paragraph,  and  fancy-full,  of  ‘ A j 
stream  there  is  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow,*  j 
&c.  die.  ‘ Murmurs  sweet  undersong  'mhl  | 
jasmin  bowers  * is  a sweet  line,  and  so  are  I 
the  three  next.  The  concluding  simile  is  | 
far-fetched — ‘ tempest-honoured  * is  a quaint-  i 
ish  phrase.  | 

“ Yours  is  a poetical  family.  I was  much 
sui'prised  and  pleased  to  see  the  signature  of 
Sara  to  that  elegant  comp<jfiition,  the  fifth  ' 
epistle.  I dare  not  criticise  the  ‘ Religious 
Musings  ;*  1 like  not  to  select  any  part,  where 
all  is  excellent.  I can  only  admire,  and 
thank  you  for  it  in  the  name  of  a Christian,  j 
as  well  as  a lover  of  good  poetry  ; only  let  i 
me  ask,  is  not  that  thought  and  those  words  i 
in  Young,  ‘stands  in  the  sun,' — or  is  it  only 
such  as  Young,  in  one  of  his 
might  have  writ  ? — | 

* ndicrc  thou,  O my  iwul,  I 

Lifo  U a viAiun  shadowy  of  truth ; I 

And  vice,  and  anirui^h,  and  the  wormy  * 

Shapen  of  a drrom  ! ' j 

I thank  you  for  these  lines  in  the  name  of  a | 
necessarian,  and  for  what  follows  in  next  ^ 
paragraph,  in  the  name  of  a child  of  fancy.  i 
After  all,  you  cannot,  nor  ever  will,  write  I 
anything  with  which  I shall  be  so  delighted  | 
as  what  I have  heard  yourself  rej>eat.  You 
came  to  town,  an«l  1 saw  you  at  a time  when 
your  heart  was  yet  bleeding  with  recent 
wounds.  Like  yourself,  I wa.s  sore  galled 
with  di8a]>pointe<l  hope  ; you  had 

* many  an  holy  lay 

That,  mourning,  aootbfd  the  mourner  on  his  way  ; ' 

“ I had  ears  of  sympathy  to  drink  them  in, 
and  they  yet  vibrate  pleasant  on  the  sen.se. 
When  I read  in  your  little  volume,  your 
nineteenth  effusion,  or  the  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth,  or  what  you  call  the  ‘ Sigh,'  I 
think  I hear  you  again.  I image  to  myself 
the  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation  and 
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Cat,  where  we  have  sat  together  through  the  | 
winter  nights,  beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with 
Poesy.  When  you  left  London,  I felt  a 
dismal  void  in  ray  heart.  I found  myself  cut 
off,  at  one  and  the  aarao  time,  from  two  most 
dear  to  mo.  * How  blest  with  ye  the  path 
could  I have  trocl  of  quiet  life  ! * In  your 
conversation  you  had  blended  so  many 
pleasant  fancies  that  they  cheated  me  of  ray 
grief.  But  in  your  absence  the  tide  of 
melancholy  rushed  in  again  and  did  its  worst 
mischief  by  overwhelming  my  reason.  I 
have  recovered,  but  feel  a stupor  that  makes 
me  indifferent  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this 
life.  I sometimes  wish  to  introduce  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  but  habits  arc  strong 
things,  an<l  my  religious  fervours  are  confined, 
alas  ! to  some  fleeting  moments  of  occasional 
solitaiw  devotion.  A correspondence,  opening 
with  you,  has  roused  me  a little  fn>m  my 
lethargy  and  made  me  conscious  of  existence. 
Indulge  me  in  it : I will  not  lie  verj-  tn)uble- 
some  ! At  some  future  time  I will  amuse 
you  with  an  account,  as  full  as  my  memory 
will  permit,  of  the  strange  turn  my  frenzy 
took.  I look  back  upon  it  at  times  with  a 
gloofny  kind  of  envy  ; for,  while  it  laste<l,  I 
had  many,  many  hours  of  pure  happiness. 
Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  having  tasted  all 
the  gr.andeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you 
have  gone  mad  ! All  now  seems  to  me  vapid, 
comparatively  so.  Excuse  this  selfish  digres- 
sion. Your  ‘Monody’  is  so  superlatively 
excellent,  that  I can  only  wish  it  perfect, 

! which  I can’t  help  feeling  it  is  not  quite. 
Indulge  me  in  a few  conjectures  ; what  I am 
going  to  propose  would  make  it  more  com- 
pressed, and,  I think,  more  eneigetic,  though 
I am  sensible  at  the  expense  of  many 
l)cautiful  lines.  Let  it  begin  ‘Is  this  the 
land  of  song-ennobled  lino  ? ’ and  proceed  to 
, ‘Otway’s  famislied  form;’  then,  ‘Tliee 
I Chatterton,’  to  ‘ blaze  of  Seraphim  ; ’ then, 
j ‘ clad  in  Nature’s  rich  array,’  to  ‘ orient  day 
then,  ‘ but  soon  the  scathing  lightning,*  to 
I ‘ blighted  lan«l  ; ’ then,  ‘ sublime  of  thought,’ 
to  ‘ his  bosom  glows  ; * then 

* But  t>uon  upon  Ai«  poor  unsheltered  head 
Did  Penury  her  sickly  mildew  shed  ; 

And  soon  are  fled  the  chnrme  of  early  jtracc. 

And  joy’s  wild  {fleams  that  lightened  o’er  his  face.’ 

Tlten  ‘youth  of  tumultuous  soul*  to ‘sigh,’ 
as  before.  Tlie  rest  may  all  stand  down  to 


‘ gaze  upon  the  waves  below.’  What  follows 
now  may  come  next  as  detached  verses, 
suggesteil  by  the  Monody,  rather  than  a part 
of  it.  They  are,  indeed,  in  themselves,  very 
sweet : 

* .And  we,  at  aobor  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging  enraptured  on  thy  atately  rang ! * 

in  particular,  perhaps.  If  I am  obsctire,  you 
may  understand  me  by  counting  lines : I 
have  proposed  omitting  twenty-four  lines : 
I feel  that  thus  compressed  it  would  gain 
energy,  but  Ihiuk  it  most  likely  you  will  not 
agree  with  me  ; for  who  shall  go  about  to 
bring  opinions  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and 
introduce  among  the  sons  of  men  a monoUmv 
of  identical  feelings  ? I only  propose  with 
diffidence.  Reject  you,  if  you  please,  with 
as  little  remorse  as  you  would  the  colour  of 
a coat  or  the  pattern  of  a buckle,  where  our 
fancies  differed. 

“The ‘Pixies’  is  a perfect  thing,  and  so 
are  the  ‘ Lines  on  the  Spring,’  page  28.  The 
‘Epitaph  on  an  Infant,’  like  a Jack-o*. 
lanthom,  has  danced  about  (or  like  Dr. 
Forster’s  scholars)  out  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  into  the  Watchman,  and  thence 
back  into  your  collection.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  you  seem  to  think  so,  hut,  may  be, 
o’erlooked  its  chief  merit,  that  of  filling  up  a 
whole  page.  1 had  once  deemed  sonnets  of 
unrivalled  use  that  way,  but  your  Epitaphs, 
I find,  are  the  more  diffiise.  ‘ Edmund  * still 
holds  its  place  among  your  best  verses.  ‘ Ah ! 
fair  delights  ’ to  ‘ roses  round,’  in  your  Poem 
called  ‘ Absence,’  recall  (none  more  forcibly) 
to  my  mind  the  tones  in  which  you  reciud  it, 
I will  not  notice,  in  this  tedious  (to  you) 
manner,  verses  which  have  been  so  long 
delightful  to  me,  and  which  you  alrea^ly 
know  my  opinion  of.  Of  this  kind  are 
Bowles,  Priestly,  and  that  most  exquisite 
and  most  Bowles-like  of  all,  the  nineteenth 
effusion.  It  would  have  better  endeil  with 
‘ agony  of  care : ’ the  two  last  lines  are 
obvious  and  unnecessary,  and  you  need  not 
now  make  fourteen  lines  of  it ; now  it  is  re- 
christened  from  a Sonnet  to  an  Effusion. 
Schiller  might  have  written  the  twentieth 
effusion  : ’tis  worthy  of  him  in  any  sense.  I 
was  glad  to  meet  with  those  lines  you  sent 
me,  when  my  sister  was  so  ill ; I had  lost  tlie 
copy,  and  I felt  not  a little  pi*oud  at  .seeing 
my  name  in  your  verse.  The  complaint  ot 
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1 Ninathoma  (first  stanza  iu  particular)  La  the 
1 best,  or  only-  good  imitation,  of  Ossiau  I ever 
' saw — your  * Beatless  Gale  * excepted.  ‘ To 
I an  Infant  ’ is  most  sweet  ; is  not  ‘ foodful,’ 
I though,  very  harsh!  Would  not  ‘dulcet’ 
fruit  be  less  harsh,  or  some  other  friendly 
bi-syllable  ? In  ‘ Edmund,’  ‘ Frenzy  ! fierce- 
eyed  child  ’ is  not  so  well  as  ‘ frantic,*  though 
that  is  an  epithet  adding  nothing  to  the 
meaning.  Slander  couchhuj  was  better  than 
‘squatting.’  In  the  ‘Man  of  Boss’  it  a 
better  line  thus  : 

* If  'neath  thw  roof  thy  wlne.chccred  matnrnU  pUA,* 

I than  as  it  stantls  now.  Time  nor  nothing 
^ can  reconcile  me  to  the  concluding  five  lines 
, of  ‘ Kosciusko ; ’ call  it  anything  you  will 
but  sublime.  In  my  twelfth  efl'uaion  I had 
' rather  have  seen  what  I wrote  myself,  though 
' they  bear  no  comparison  with  your  exquisite 
lines— 

* On  r<»e>lMrd.bedfl  amid  your  faery  bowers,'  &c. 

“I  love  my  sonnets  because  they  are 
I the  reflected  images  of  my  own  feelings 
' at  difiereut  times.  To  instance,  in  the 
thirteenth— 

* IIow  rcuaon  reeled,*  &c., 

are  good  lines,  but  must  spoil  the  whole  with 
me,  who  know  it  is  only  a fiction  of  yours, 
and  that  the  ‘ rude  dashings  ’ did  in  fact  not 
‘rock  me  to  repose.’  I grant  the  same 
objection  applies  not  to  the  former  sonnet ; 
but  still  I love  my  own  feelings ; they  are 
dear  to  memory,  though  they  now  and  then 
wake  a sigh  or  a tear.  ‘Thinking  on  divers 
' things  foredone,*  I charge  you,  Coleridge, 
spare  my  ewe-lambs  ; and  though  a geiitle- 
' man  may  borrow  six  lines  in  an  epic  poem  (1 
should  have  no  objection  to  borrow  five 
I hundred,  and  without  acknowledging),  still, 

I iu  a soimet,  a personal  poem,  I do  not  ‘ ask 
my  frienil  the  aiding  verse  ; * I would  not 
wrong  your  feelings,  by  proposing  any 
improvements  (did  I think  myself  capable 
of  suggesting  ’em)  in  such  personal  poems  as 
‘Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  heart,* — ’od  so, — I 
am  caught — I have  already  doue  it ; but 
that  simile  I propose  abridging,  would  not 
change  the  feeling  or  introduce  any  alien 
I ones.  Do  you  understand  me  ! In  the 
' twenty-eighth,  however,  and  in  the  ‘ Sigh,’ 
and  that  composed  at  Clcvedon,  things  that 
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come  from  the  heart  direct,  not  by  the  [ 
medium  of  the  fancy,  I would  not  suggest  an  | 
alteration.  When  my  blank  veise  is  finished,  t 
or  atiy  long  fancy  poem,  ‘ propino  tibi  alter-  i 
andum,  cut-u|:>.audum,  abridgandum,*  just  ^ 
what  you  will  with  it ; but  spare  my  ewe- 
lambs  ! That  to  ‘Mrs.  Sidilons,’  now,  you 
were  welcome  to  improve,  if  it  had  been  | 
worth  it  j but  T say  unto  you  again,  Cole-  j 
ridge,  spare  my  ewe-lambs  ! I must  confess  ' 
were  they  mine,  I should  omit,  tdUiOixe  ' 
secuiuM,  eflusions  two  ami  three,  because 
satiric,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the  poet  of 
‘Religious  Musings,*  fifth,  seventh,  half  of 
the  eighth,  that  ‘ Written  in  early  youth,*  as 
far  as  ‘ thousand  eyes,’ — though  I part  not 
unreluctantly  with  that  lively  line — 

* C*haste  Joyanc^  tUncinir  In  her  brlKht  blue  eye*.*  ‘ 

and  one  or  two  just  thereabouts.  But  I I 
would  substitute  for  it  that  sweet  poem  I 
called  * Recollection,*  in  the  fifth  number  of  I 
the  Watchman,  better,  I think,  than  the  ^ 
remainder  of  this  poem,  though  not  differing  | 
materially : as  the  poem  now  stands  it  looks 
altogether  confused  ; and  do  not  omit  those 
lines  upon  the  ‘ Early  Blossom,’  in  your 
sixth  number  of  the  Watchman ; and  I 
would  omit  the  tenth  effusion,  or  what  would 
do  better,  alter  and  improve  the  last  four 
lines.  In  fact,  I suppose,  if  they  were  mine,  ! 
I should  iwt  omit  ’em  ; but  your  verse  is,  for  | 
the  most  part,  so  ex(|uisite,  that  I like  not 
to  see  aught  of  meiioer  matter  mixed  with  it. 
Forgive  my  petulance,  an<l  often,  I fear,  ill- 
founded  criticisms,  and  forgive  me  that  I 
have,  by  this  time,  made  your  eyes  and  head 
ache  with  my  long  letter ; but  I cannot 
forego  hastily  the  pleasure  and  ]>rido  of  thus  ! 
conversing  with  you.  You  did  not  tell  mo  I 
whether  I was  to  include  the  ‘ Conciones  ad  ! 
Populum  ’ in  my  remarks  on  your  poems. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  sublime,  and  I 
think  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  turn  { 
’em  into  verse — if  you  have  nothing  else  to 

do.  A , I am  sorry  to  say,  is  a cotx/irmed  ‘ 

Atheist ; S , a cold-hearted,  well-bred, 

conceited  disciple  of  Godwin,  does  him  no 
good. 

“ How  I sympathise  with  you  on  the  dull  I 
duty  of  a reviewer,  and  heartily  damn  with  > 

you  Ned  E and  the  Prosodist.  I shall, 

however,  wait  impatiently  for  the  articles  in 
the  Critical  Review,  next  month,  because 
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\ they  are  ,vo?<M.  Young  Evans  (W.  Evans,  a 
I branch  of  a family  you  were  once  bo  intimate 
with)  is  come  into  our  office,  and  sends  his 
love  to  you  ! Coleridge  ! I devoutly  wish  ’ 
that  Fortune,  who  has  made  sport  with  you 
80  long,  may  play  one  freak  more,  throw  you  ^ 
into  London,  or  some  s])ot  near  it,  and  there 
siuig-ify  you  for  life.  ’Tis  a selfish,  but 
natural  wish  for  me,  cast  as  I am  ‘on  life’s 
1 wide  plain,  friendless.*  Are  you  acquainted 
with  Bowles  I I see,  by  his  last  Elegy,  \ 
(written  at  Bath,)  you  are  near  neighbours. 
Thursd^ll/. 

“ I do  not  know  that  I entirely  i^ee  with 
I you  in  your  stricture  upon  my  sonnet ‘To 
I Innocence.*  To  men  w'hose  hearts  arc  not 
! quite  deailened  by  their  commerce  with  the 
I world,  innocence  (no  longer  familiar)  becomes  , 
an  awful  idea.  So  I felt  when  I wrote  it. 
Y our  other  censures  (qualifieil  and  sweetened, 
though,  with  i)rai8c8  somewhat  extravagant) 
I perfectly  coincide  with  ; yet  I choose  to 
! retain  the  world  ‘ lunar  ’ — indulge  a ‘ limatic  ’ 

I in  his  loyalty  to  his  mistress  the  moon ! I 
I have  just  been  reading  a most  ]>athetic  copy 
I of  verses  on  Sopliia  Pringle,  who  was  hanged 
! and  burnt  for  coining.  One  of  the  strokes  of 
pathos  (which  are  very  many,  all  somewhat 
i obscure),  is  ‘ She  lifted  up  her  guilty  foi^or 
I to  heaven.*  A note  explains,  by  ‘forger,*  her 
right  hand,  with  which  she  forged  or  coined 
the  base  metal.  For  pathos  read  bathos. 
You  have  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my 
blank  verse  by  your  ‘lleligioua  Musings.*  I 
think  it  will  come  to  nothing.  1 do  not  like 
’em  enough  to  send  ’em.  I have  Just  been 
reading  a book,  which  I may  be  too  partial 
to,  as  it  was  the  delight  of  my  childhood  ; 
but  I will  recommend  it  to  you  ; — it  is  Izaak 
Walton's  ‘ Complete  Angler.*  All  the  scien- 
tific part  you  may  omit  in  reading.  The 
dialogue  is  very  simple,  full  of  pastoral 
beauties,  and  will  charm  you.  Many  pretty 
old  verses  are  mtersiKjrsed.  This  letter, 
which  would  be  a wreck’s  work  reading  only, 
I do  not  wish  you  to  answer  it  in  less  than  a 
month.  1 shall  be  richly  content  with  a 
letter  from  you  some  day  early  in  July ; 
though,  if  you  get  any  how  setiUd  before  then, 
pray  let  me  know  it  immediately ; ’twould 
give  me  much  satisfaction.  Concerning  the 
Unitarian  chapel,  the  salary  is  the  only 
scruple  that  the  most  rigid  moralist  w-ould 
admit  08  valid.  Concerning  the  tutorage,  is 


not  the  salary  low,  and  al>sence  from  your 
family  unavoidable  ? London  is  the  only 
fostering  soil  for  genius.  Nothing  more 
occurs  just  now  ; so  I will  leave  you,  in 
mei*cy,  one  small  wliite  spot  empty  below, 
to  repose  your  eyes  upon,  fatigued  as  they 
must  be,  with  the  wilderness  of  words  they 
have  by  this  time  painfully  travelled  through. 
God  love  you,  Coleridge,  and  prosper  you 
through  life ; thougli  mine  will  be  loss  if 
3’ourlot  is  to  be  cast  at  Bristol,  or  at  Notting- 
ham, or  anywhere  but  London.  Our  loves 
to  Mrs.  C . C.  L. 

**  Fritiay,  10<A  June,  1700.” 

Coleridge,  settled  in  Ms  melancholy  cot- 
tage invited  I-aiub  to  visit  him.  The  hope 
— the  expectation — the  disap|X)intinent,  are 
depicted  in  the  following  letter,  written  in 
the  summer  of  the  eventful  year  1 796. 

TO  MR,  COLERIDGE. 

‘‘JulyUt,KM. 

[ “ The  first  moment  I can  come  I will  ; but 

my  hopes  of  coming  yet  a while,  yet  hong  on 
a ticklish  thread.  Tlie  coach  I come  by  is 
immaterial,  as  1 shall  so  easily,  by  your 
direction,  find  yc  out.  My  mother  is  grown 
so  entirely  helpless  (not  linving  any  use  of 
her  limbs)  that  Mary  is  necessarily  confined 
from  ever  sleeping  out,  she  being  her  bed- 
, fellow.  She  thanks  you  though,  and  will 
accompfiny  me  in  spirit.  Most  exquisite 
are  the  lines  frem  Withers.  Your  own  lines, 
introductory  to  your  poem  on  * Self,*  run 
I smoothly  and  pleasurably,  and  I exhort  you 
to  continue  ’em.  What  shall  I say  to  your 
‘Dactyls?*  They  are  what  you  would  call 
gooil  per  te^  but  a parody  on  some  of  ’em  is 
just  now  suggesting  itself,  and  you  shall  have 
, it  rough  and  unlicked  ; I mark  with  figures 
' the  lines  parodied 

1 4. — ^Sorely  your  Dactyln  do  drag  olonp  Ump^footed. 

I i. — 8nd  is  tbp  mca.<ure  that  hnufr*  a e\of(  round  'rm  so. 

: 6. — Mcajtrp  and  lanKuid,  prucIuimiD(r  iU  wrctchedneea* 

I 1.— 'W'pury,  unsatisfied,  nut  a litUe  sick  of  *cm. 

11.— Cold  U my  tired  heart,  1 hare  no  charity. 

; 2. — Painfully  traTcUlnjf  thus  oTer  the  rufTRcd  road. 

7.— O begone,  measure,  half  Ijitin,  half  English,  then. 

' 12. — ITismal  your  Dactyls  are,  God  help  yc,  rhyming 
I ones  I 

I “ I possibly  may  not  come  this  fortnight ; 

I therefore,  all  thou  hast  to  do  is  not  to  look 
for  me  any  particular  day,  only  to  write  word 
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I mime<Uately,  if  at  any  time  you  quit  Bristol, 
lest  I come  and  Taify  l>e  not  at  home.  I 
j hope  I cau  come  in  a <layortwo  ; but  young 
, of  my  office,  U suddenly  taken  ill  in 
this  very  nick  of  time,  and  I must  officiate 
for  him  till  he  can  come  to  work  again  : ha<i 
the  knave  gone  sick,  and  died,  and  been 
buried  at  any  other  time,  philosophy  might 
have  afforded  one  comfort,  but  just  now  I 
have  no  ]iaticuce  with  him.  Quarles  I am  as 
great  a striingcr  to  as  I was  to  Withers,  I 
wisli  you  would  try  and  do  something  to 
bring  our  elder  bards  into  more  general 
I fame.  I writhe  with  indignation  when,  in 
I books  of  criticism,  where  common-place  quo- 
tation is  heaped  upon  quotation,  1 find  no 
j mention  of  such  men  as  Massinger,  or  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  men  with  whom  succeed- 
I ing  dramatic  writers  (Otway  alone  excepted)* 

I can  bear  no  manner  of  comparison.  Stupid 
I Knox  hath  noticed  none  of  ^em  among  his 
extracts. 

“ Thursday. — Mrs.  C can  scarce  guess 

how  she  has  gratified  me  by  her  very  kind 
letter  and  sweet  little  poem.  1 feel  i\\aXishotUd 
thank  her  in  rh^Tne,  but  she  must  take  my 
acknowledgment,  at  present,  in  plain  honest 
prose.  The  uncertainty  in  which  I yet 
stand,  w'hcther  1 can  come  or  no,  damps  my 
spirits,  reduces  me  a degree  below  prusaical, 
and  keeps  me  in  a suspense  that  fluctuates 
between  hope  and  fear.  Hope  is  a charming, 
lively,  blue-eyed  wench,  and  I am  always 
I glad  of  her  company,  but  could  dispense  with 
; the  visitor  she  brings  with  her — her  younger 
' sister,  Fear,  a white-livered,  lily-cheeked, 

I bastiful,  palpitating,  awkward  hussy,  that 
hangs,  like  a green  girl,  at  her  sister's  apron- 
I strings,  and  will  go  with  her  whithersoever 
«4e  goes.  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me,  I could 
not  improve  those  lines  in  your  poem  on  the 
I Prince  and  Princess,  so  1 changed  them  to 

I • .\n  exception  he  certainly  would  not  have  made  a 
few  year*  afterward*  ; for  he  used  to  mention  two  pretty 
Una*  in  the  **  Orphan,** 

I **  Sweet  aa  the  nhepherd’s  pipe  upon  the  mountains, 

' With  all  hi*  fleecy  flock  at  feed  becide  him,** 

0*  * redeeming  pdeoaffe  amid*t  mere  stage  trickeries. 

I The  great  merit  which  lie*  in  the  construction  of 
I **  Venice  Preeerred,”  wa*  not  In  hi*  Uno  of  appreciation ; 

I and  he  thought  Thmson's  reference  to  Otway's  ladice— 

j “ poor  Monimia  moons. 

And  Bclridera  pours  her  soul  In  love,** 

worth  both  beroinea. 

I 


I what  you  bid  me,  and  left  'em  at  Perry's.t  \ 
; I tliink  'em  altogether  good,  and  do  not  see 
j why  you  were  sol  icitous  about  any  alteration. 

I have  not  yet  seen,  but  will  make  it  my  i 
business  to  see,  to-day’s  Chronicle,  for  your  ' 
verses  on  Home  Touke,  Dyer  stanza ’d  him 
j in  one  of  the  j«q>er8  totber  day,  but,  I tliink, 
unsuccessfully.  Tooke's  friends  meeting  was, 

I suppose,  a dinner  of  condolence.!  I am 
not  sorry  to  find  you  (for  all  Sara)  immersed 
' ill  clouds  of  smoke  and  metaphysics.  You  | 
know  I had  a sneaking  kindness  for  this  last 
noble  science,  and  you  taught  me  some  smat- 
tering of  it.  1 look  to  become  no  mean  pro- 
ficient under  your  tuition.  Coleridge,  what  | 
do  you  mean  by  saying  you  wrote  to  me 
about  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  ? I received 
no  such  letter,  nor  remember  a sylbtblc  of 
the  matter,  yet  am  not  apt  to  forget  any  jiart 
of  your  epistles,  least  of  all,  an  injunction 
like  that.  I will  cast  about  for  ’em,  tho*  ' 
1 am  a sad  hand  to  know  what  books  are 
worth,  and  both  these  worthy  gentlemen  are 
alike  out  of  my  line.  To-morrow  1 shall  be 
less  suspensive,  and  in  better  cue  to  write,  so 
good  bye  at  present. 

“ Friday  Fvenitiy.-^TYi^i  execrable  aristo- 
crat and  knave  R has  given  me  an  abso- 
lute refusal  of  leave.  Tho  poor  man  cannot 
guess  at  roy  disappointment.  Is  it  not  hard, 

‘ this  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bred 
mind  ? * Continue  to  write  to  me  tho’,  and 
1 must  be  content.  Our  loves  and  best  good 
wishes  attend  upon  you  both. 

“ S did  return,  but  there  are  two  or 

three  more  ill  and  absent,  which  was  the 
plea  for  refusing  me.  I shall  never  have 
heart  to  ask  for  holidays  again.  The  man 

next  him  in  office,  C , furnished  him  with 

the  objections.  C.  Lamb." 

The  little  copy  of  verses  in  which  Lamb 
commemorated  and  softened  his  disappoint- 
ment, beainng  date  (a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance with  Lamb),  5th  July,  1796,  was  in- 
closed in  a letter  of  the  following  day,  which 
refers  to  a scheme  Coleridge  had  formed  of 
settling  in  London  on  an  invitation  to  share 

t Some  " occa«iuiial*'  verte*  of  Coleridge'*  written  to 
order  for  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

I Thin  wo*  ju«t  after  the  We«tmin*ter  Election,  in 
which  Mr.  Tookc  was  defeated. 
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the  Editorship  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  I 
Tlie  poem  includes  a lamentation  over  a j 
fantastical  loss — that  of  a draught  of  the 
j Avon  “ which  Shakespeare  drank  ; ” some- 
I what  strangely  confounding  the  Avon  of 
I Stratford  with  that  of  Bristol.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Shakesjware  knew  the 
taste  of  the  waves  of  one  Avon  more  than  of 
j the  other,  or  whetlier  Lamb  would  not  have 
found  more  kindred  with  the  world's  poet 
in  a glass  of  sack,  than  in  the  water  of  cither 
! stream.  Coleridge  must  liave  enjoyed  the 
misplacc<i  sentiment  of  his  friend,  for  he  was 
singularly  destitute  of  S3rmpathy  with  local 
associations,  which  he  regarded  as  interfering 
with  the  pure  and  simple  impression  of  great 
deeds  or  thoughts ; denied  a s]>ecial  interest 
to  the  Pass  of  Themiopyla* : and  instead  of 
subscribing  to  purchase  “Shakespeare's 
House,"  would  scarcely  have  admitted  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  the  spot  which  enshrines 
his  ashes. 

TO  .SARA  AND  UKR  SAMUEL. 

*'  Won  it  M)  bard  a (binft !— 1 did  but  ask 
A fleeting  hoUda)r.  One  little  week, 

I Or  haply  two,  bad  bounded  my  request. 

What,  if  the  Jaded  steer,  who  all  day  long 
Had  borne  the  beat  and  labour  of  the  plough. 

When  evening  came,  and  her  sweet  cooling  hour, 
Should  seek  to  trespass  on  a neighbour  copse, 
Whore  greener  herbage  waved,  or  clearer  streams 
Invited  him  to  alake  his  burning  thirst? 

I That  man  were  crabbed,  who  should  say  him  nay  ; 

That  man  were  churlish,  who  should  drive  him 
thence! 

A bloMlng  light  upon  your  heads,  ye  good. 

Ye  hospitable  pair!  I may  not  cutur, 

To  catch  on  Cllfden's  heights  the  summer  gale  ; 

I may  not  come,  a pilgrim,  to  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  lucid  stream,  to  taste  the  wave 
Which  Shakesperarr  drank,  our  British  Uelicon ; 

Or  with  mine  eve  Intent  on  Red<  liffe  towers. 

To  muse  in  tcani  on  that  m}*sterious  youUi, 

Cruelly  slighted,  who  to  London  walls, 

In  evil  hour,  shaped  his  disastrous  course. 

Complolnt  begone  ; begone,  unkind  reproof : 

Take  up,  my  song,  take  up  a merrier  strain. 

For  yet  again,  and  lo!  from  Avon’s  x-alrs 
Another  * minstrel*  cometh  I Youth  endear'd, 

God  and  good  angels  guide  thee  on  Iby  way. 

And  gentler  fortunes  wait  the  friends  I love. 

*•  C.  L.” 


Tlic  letter  nccompanying  these  verses 
l)egin8  cheerfully  thus : 

“ What  can  I do  till  you  send  word  wliat 
priced  and  phtced  house  you  should  like  ? 


Islington,  possibly,  you  would  not  like ; to 
me  'tis  classical  ground.  Knightsbridge  is  a 
desirable  situation  for  the  air  of  the  parks  ; 

St,  George’s  Fields  is  convenient  for  its  con- 
tiguity  to  the  Bench.  Choose  ! But  are  you 
really  coming  to  town  1 The  hope  of  it  has 
entirely  disarmed  my  petty  disappointment 
of  its  nettles,  yet  I rejoice  so  much  on  my  | 
own  account,  that  I fear  I do  not  feel  enough  t 
pure  satisfaction  on  yours.  Why,  surely,  the  I 
joint  editorship  of  the  Chronicle  must  be 
very  comfortable  and  secure  Iriing  for  a man. 

- But  should  not  you  read  Frencli,  or  do  you  ? 

I anil  can  you  write  with  sufficient  moderation, 

I 08  *tis  called,  when  one  sujipresses  the  one  I 
half  of  wliat  one  feels  or  could  say  on  a sub- 
ject, to  chime  in  the  better  with  |Kipular  i 
lukewarmues.s  1 White’s  * Letters  ’ are  near 
publication  ; could  you  review  ’em  or  get  ’em 
reviewed  ? Are  you  not  connected  with  the 
Critical  Review  ? His  frontispiece  is  a good 
conceit — Sir  John  learning  to  dance  to  please 
Madam  Page,  in  dress  of  doublet,  &c.,  from 
the  upper  half,  and  modem  pantaloons  with  I 
shoes,  &c.,  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy*,  from  the  ' 
lower  half ; and  the  whole  work  is  full  of 
goodly  quips  and  rare  fancies,  * all  deftly 
i masqued  like  hoar  antiquity  ’ — much  aupe- 
■ rior  to  Dr.  Kenrick's  * Falstaff’s  Wedding,* 

which  you  have  seen.  A somerimes 

laughs  at  superstition,  and  religion,  and  the 
like.  A living  fell  vacant  lately  in  the  gift 
of  the  Hospital : White  informed  him  that 
he  stood  a fair  chance  for  it.  He  scrupled 
and  scrupled  about  it,  and  at  last,  to  use  his 
i own  words,  Hampered*  with  Godwin  to 
I know  whether  the  thing  was  honest  or  not. 
Godwin  said  nay  to  it,  and  A—  rejectetl 
the  living  ! Could  the  blindest  poor  papist  t 
have  bowed  more  servilely  to  his  priest  or  [ 
casuist  I Why  sleep  the  Watchman’s  an-  | 
swers  to  that  Godwin  1 I beg  you  will  not  | 
delay  to  alter,  if  you  mean  to  keep  those  last  I 
lines  1 sent  you.  Do  that  and  read  these  for 
your  luiins  : — | 

TO  THE  POET  COWPER. 

**  Cowper,  I thank  my  God  that  thou  art  bral'd ! 

Thine  was  the  oorent  malnd}'  of  all ; 

And  I am  mid  to  think  that  it  uliould  light 
Upcm  the  worthy  bead  ! But  thou  art  heal’d. 

And  thou  art  yet,  wc  tnut,  the  destined  man. 

Bom  to  reanimate  the  lyre,  who»e  chorda 
Have  Number’d,  and  have  idle  loin  no  long; 

To  the  immortal  nounding  of  whonc  ntringa  i 

Did  Milton  frame  the  atately«pocM  verae  ; 
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AmoDfr  whose  wires  with  light  Huger  pbring. 

Our  elder  bard,  Spenser,  n gentle  name, 

The  lodj  Muses’  dearest  darling  child, 

Elieitccl  the  deftest  tnnes  yet  heard 
In  hall  or  bower,  taking  the  delicate  ear 
Of  Sidney  and  bis  peerless  Malden  Queen. 

Thou,  then,  take  up  the  mighty  epic  strain, 

Cowper,  of  England’s  Bards,  the  wisest  and  the 
best. 

1796. 

“ I have  reoii  your  climax  of  praises  in 
those  three  Reviews.  Tliese  mighty  spouters 
out  of  panegyric  waters  have,  two  of  'em, 
scattered  their  spray  even  upon  me,  and  the 
waters  are  cooling  and  refreshing.  Prosaically, 
the  Monthly  reviewers  have  made  indeed  a 
large  article  of  it,  and  done  yon  justice.  The 
Critical  have,  in  their  wiwloni,  selected  not 
the  very  Ixjst  specimens,  and  notice  not, 
except  as  one  name  on  the  muster-roll,  the 
* Religious  Musings.*  I suspect  Master  Dyer 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  tliat  article,  as  the 
substance  of  it  was  the  very  remarks  and 
the  very  language  he  used  to  me  one  day,  I 
ftar  you  will  not  accord  entirely  with  my 
sentiments  of  Cowper,  as  exprcMed  above 
(perhaps  scarcely  just) ; but  the  poor  gentle- 
man has  juat  recovered  from  his  lunacies, 
and  that  begets  pity,  and  pity  love,  and  love 
admiration ; and  then  it  goes  hard  with 
1 people  but  they  lie ! Have  you  read  the 
I Ballad  called  ‘Leonora,’  in  the  second  number 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine  ! If  you  have  ! ! ! 1 
Tliere  is  another  fine  song,  from  the  same 
author  (Biirger),  in  the  third  number,  of 
scarce  inferior  merit ; and  (vastly  below 
these)  there  are  some  happy  specimens  of 
Kugliah  hexameters,  in  on  imitation  ofOssian, 
in  the  fifth  number.  For  your  Dactyls— I 
am  sorry  you  are  so  sore  about  ’em — a very 
Sir  Fretful  ! In  good  troth,  the  Dactyls  are 
good  Dactyls,  but  their  measure  is  naught. 
Be  not  yourself  ‘ half  anger,  half  agony,*  if  I 
pronoimce  your  darling  lines  not  to  be  the 
best  you  ever  wrote  in  all  your  life — you  have 
written  much. 

“ Have  a care,  good  Master  Poet,  of  the 
Statute  dt  Contumdid.  What  do  you  mean 
by  calling  Madame  Mara,  — harlot  and 
naughty  things  ? * The  goodness  of  the  verse 

• ti  j (jeteft 

llxeae  wented  rooms,  where,  to  a gaudy  throng, 
Besvex  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  bretut 
In  intricacka  of  laborious  M>ag.” 

lAnet  compo$ed  »ft  a Cuncert  Room^  by  S.  T.  C. 
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would  not  save  you  in  a court  of  justice. 
But  are  you  really  coming  to  town  1 Cole- 
ridge, a gentleman  called  in  London  lately 
from  Bristol,  and  inquired  whether  there 
were  any  of  the  family  of  a Mr.  C^hambers 
Uving : this  Mr.  C'hambers,  he  said,  had  been 
the  making  of  a friend’s  fortune,  who  wished 
to  make  some  return  for  it  He  went  away 
without  seeing  her.  Now,  a Mrs.  Reynolds, 
a very  intimate  friend  of  ours,  whom  you 
have  seen  at  our  house,  is  the  only  daughter, 
and  all  that  survives,  of  Mr.  Chambers ; and 
a very  little  supply  would  be  of  service  to 
her,  for  she  married  very  unfortunately,  and 
boa  parted  with  her  husband.  Pray  find  out 
this  Mr.  Pember  (for  that  was  the  gentleman’s 
friend’s  name)  ; he  is  an  attorney,  and  lives 
at  Bristol.  Find  him  out,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  offer 
to  be  the  medium  of  supply  to  Mrs.  Reynolds,  j 
if  he  chooses  to  make  her  a present.  She  is  | 
in  very  distressed  circumstances.  Mr.  Pember, 
attorney,  Bristol,  hir.  Chambers  lived  in 
the  Temple  ; Mrs.  Reynolds,  his  daughter, 
was  my  schoolmistress,  and  is  in  the  room  at 
thU  present  writing.  Tliis  last  circumstance 
induced  me  to  write  so  soon  again.  1 have 
not  further  to  add.  Our  loves  to  Sara. 
Thursday.  C.  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  II.  I 

LBTTEftX  or  LAMB  TO  COLEBIDOr.,  CHIKriT  RKLATIXU  TO 

THE  DEATH  OF  MRB.  LAMB,  AXD  MIU  LAMB'S  Sl'DXE.  j 
Qt'IXT  COXDITlOJf.  • 

The  autumn  of  1706  found  Lamb  engaged 
all  the  morning  in  task-work  at  the  India 
House,  and  all  the  evening  in  attempting  to 
amuse  his  father  by  playing  cribbage  ; some- 
times snatching  a few  minutes  for  his  only 
pleasure,  writing  to  Coleridge ; while  Miss  ! 
Lamb  was  worn  down  to  a state  of  extreme 
nervous  misery,  by  attention  to  needlework 
by  day,  and  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the 
insanity,  which  bad  been  manifested  more 
than  once,  broke  out  into  frenzy,  which,  on 
Thursday,  22nd  of  September,  proved  fatal 
to  her  mother.  The  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  inquest,  copied  from  the 
“Times”  of  Monday,  26th  September,  1790, 
supplies  the  details  of  this  terrible  calamity, 
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douLtlow  with  accuracy,  excej>t  that  it  would  | only  give  you  the  outliues  : — My  jx)or  dear, 
j seem,  from  Lamb's  ensuing  letter  to  Coleridge,  dcare.st  sister,  in  a fit  of  insanity,  has  been 
that  hCy  and  not  the  landlord,  took  the  knife  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I w'as  at 
from  the  unconscious  hand.  j hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife 

“ On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a * out  of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a 
jury  sat  on  the  body  of  a lady  in  the  neigh-  madhouse,  from  whence  I fear  she  must  be 
lx)urhoodofHolbom,w'ho  died  in  consequence  moved  to  an  hos])ital.  God  has  preserved  to 
of  a wound  from  her  daughter  the  preceding  me  my  senses, — 1 eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
tUy.  It  apiKjared,  by  the  evidence  adduced,  and  have  my  judgment,  I believe,  very 
that,  while  the  family  were  preparing  for  sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded 
dinner,  the  young  latly  seized  a case-knife  | and  I am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my 
lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a menacing  manner  aunt.  ilr.  Norris,  of  the  Blue-coat  School, 
j ])ursued  a little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round  has  been  very  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  have 
tlie  room.  On  the  calls  of  her  infirm  mother  ^ no  other  friend ; but,  thank  God,  I am  very 
to  forbear,  she  renounced  her  first  object,  calm  and  ci»mpo8ed,  and  able  to  do  the  best 
j and,  with  loud  shrieks,  approached  her  | that  remains  to  do.  Write  os  religious  a 
j parent.  The  chihl,  by  her  cries,  quickly  j letter  as  j>os.Mib!e,  but  no  mention  of  wliat  is 
I brought  up  the  landlord  of  the  house,  but ; goue  and  done  with.  With  me  ‘ the  former 
too  late.  The  dreadful  scene  presented  to  I things  are  j)asaed  away,*  and  1 have  some- 
j him  the  mother  lifeless,  j)ierced  to  the  heart,  thing  more  to  do  than  to  feel. 

on  a cliair,  her  daughter  yet  wildly  standing  " Gwl  Almighty  have  us  well  in  his  keep- 


over  her  with  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  ohl 
man,  her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  him.self  j 
bletnliug  at  the  foreheatl  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  blow  he  receive<l  from  one  of  the  ! 
forks  she  had  been  madly  hurling  about  the 
rot>m.  j 

“ For  a few  days  prior  to  this,  the  family  | 
had  obseiwed  some  symptoms  of  insanity  in  I 
her,  which  had  so  much  increased  ou  the 
Wednesday  evening,  that  her  brother,  eaily 
the  next  moniiiig,  went  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  but 
that  gentleman  was  not  at  home. 

**It  seems  the  young  huly  had  been  once 
before  deranged. 

“The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  their 
verdict — Lunacy * 


ing.  C.  Lamb.’* 

**  Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I have 
desti*oyed  every  vestige  of  past  vanities  of 
that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you 
publish,  publish  mine  (I  give  free  leave) 
without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  mo 
a btK>k,  I charge  you. 

Your  own  judgment  wall  convince  you 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  this  yet  to  your 
dear  wife.  You  look  after  your  family, — I 
have  my  reason  and  sti'ength  left  to  take 
care  of  mine.  1 charge  you,  don’t  think  of 
ct)ming  to  see  me.  Write.  I will  not  see 
you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us,  C.  Lamb.” 


The  following  is  Lamb’s  account  of  the 
event  to  Coleridge : — 

**  SeptwnboT  27th,  1796. 

“ My  dearest  Friend, — White,  or  some  of 
my  friends,  or  the  public  pajKjrs,  by  this  time 
may  have  informed  you  of  the  terrible  cala- 
mities tliat  have  fallen  on  our  family.  1 will 

* A statement  nearly  similar  to  this  will  be  found  in 
acTcnil  other  Journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Annual 

He^fifitcr  for  the  year.  The  ” True  Briton  '*  adds ; — **  It 
apiieura  she  had  been  before,  In  the  earlier  part  of  her 
life,  deranged,  from  the  harassing  fatigues  of  too  much 
bufdneM.  Aa  her  carriage  tuwarda  her  mother  had 
iUwa)D  been  affectionate  in  the  extreme,  it  i*  believed 
her  increased  uttuchment  to  her,  as  her  intinnitics  Mlled 


After  the  inquest,  ^liss  Lamb  was  placed 
in  an  Asylum,  where  she  w’.as,  in  a short 
time,  restored  to  reason.  The  following  is 
Lamb’s  next  letter 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

**  October  Srd,  1796. 

**My  dearest  Friend, — Your  letter  was  an 
inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It  will  be  a 

for  it  by  day  and  by  night,  caused  her  lose  of  reonon  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  stated  in  sonu*  of  the  morning 
palters  that  she  has  nn  insane  brother  in  cunflnement  \ 
but  this  Is  without  foundation.**  None  of  the  accounts 
give  the  names  of  the  sufferers ; but  in  the  index  to  the 
Annual  Kegister,  the  anonymous  account  is  referred  to 
with  Mrs.  Lamb’s  name. 
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comfort  to  you,  I know,  to  know  that  our 
I prospects  are  somewiint  brighter.  My  poor 
I dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  un* 
conscious  instrument  of  the  Almighty’s  judg- 
ments on  our  house,  is  restorcil  to  her  senses ; 
to  a dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what 
has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  impressive 
^ (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tem- 
pered with  religious  resignation  and  the 
I reasonings  of  a sound  judgment,  which,  in 
this  early  stage,  kuow's  how  to  distinguish 
between  a deed  committed  in  a transient  ht 
of  frenzy,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a mother’s 
murder.  I have  seen  her.  I found  her,  this 
morning,  calm  and  serene  ; iar,  very  very 
far  from  an  indecent  forgetful  serenity  ; she 
I has  a most  affectionate  and  tender  concern 
I for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the 
beginning,  frightful  and  hojieless  as  her  dis- 
I order  seemed,  I had  confidence  enough  in  her 
! strength  of  mind  and  religious  principle,  to 
I look  forward  to  a time  when  even  sJie  might 
I recover  tranquillity.  God  be  praise<l,  Cole- 
ridge, wonderiul  as  it  is  to  tell,  I have  never 
' once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm ; 

! even  on  the  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst 
I of  the  terrible  scene,  I preserved  a tranqtiil- 
; lity  which  bystanders  may  have  construed 
I into  indifference  — a tranquillity  not  of 
i despair.  Is  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that 
it  was  a religious  principle  that  most  su{)- 
■ ported  me  ? I allow  much  to  other  favour- 
I able  circumstances.  1 felt  that  1 had  some- 
j thing  else  to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first 
' evening,  my  aunt  was  l>ing  insensible,  to  all 
appearance  like  one  dying, — my  father,  with 
his  poor  forehead  plaistered  over,  from  a 
wound  he  hatl  received  from  a daughter 
dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no 
less  dearly, — uiy  mother  a dead  and  murdered 
corpse  in  the  next  room — ^yet  was  I wonder- 
fully supj)orted.  I closed  not  my  eyes  in 
' sleep  that  night,  but  lay  without  terrors  and 
without  despair.  1 have  lost  no  sleep  since. 
I had  been  lung  used  not  to  rest  in  things  of 
sense, — ha<l  endeavoured  after  a comprehen- 
sion of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  the  ^ignorant 
present  time,’  and  thU  kept  me  up.  I had 
the  w'hole  weight  of  the  family  thrown  on 
me  ; for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak 
not  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time 
to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  had 
' now,  with  bis  bad  leg,  an  exemption  from 
. such  duties,  and  X was  now  left  alone.  One 


1 


I 


little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  under- 
stand my  way  of  mau^ug  my  mind.  Within  I 
a day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  we  dressed  i 
for  dinner  a tongue  which  we  had  had  salted  ! 
for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I sat  down,  | 
a feeling  like  remorse  struck  mo  ; ~ this  I 
tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  can  I par-  ! 
take  of  it  now,  when  she  is  far  away  ? A 
thought  occurred  and  relieved  me, — if  I give  , 
in  to  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is  not  a chair,  | 
a room,  an  object  in  our  rooms,  that  will  not 
awaken  the  keenest  griefs  ; I must  rise  above 
such  weaknesses.  1 hope  tliis  was  not  want 
of  true  feeling.  I did  not  lot  this  carry  me, 
though,  too  far.  On  the  very  second  day, 

(I  date  from  the  day  of  horrors,)  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  there  were  a matter  of  twenty  ; 
people,  1 do  think,  supping  in  our  room  ; ; 

they  prevailed  on  me  to  eat  wUJi  them  (for 
to  eat  I never  refused).  They  were  all  making 
merry  in  the  room  ! Some  had  come  from 
friendship,  some  from  busy  curiosity,  and 
some  from  interest ; I was  going  to  partake 
with  them  ; when  my  recollection  came  that 
my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the  next 
room — the  very  next  room  ; — a mother  who, 
through  life, wished  nothing  but  herchildren’s 
welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  some- 
thing like  remorse,  rushed  upon  my  mind. 

In  an  agony  of  emotion  1 found  my  way 
mechanically  to  the  aiijoiniiig  room,  and  fell 
on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  coffin,  asking 
forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her, 
for  forgetting  her  so  soon.  Tranquillity 
returned,  and  it  was  the  only  violent  emotion 
that  mastered  me,  and  1 think  it  did  me 
good. 

“ I mention  these  things  because  I hate 
concealment,  and  love  to  give  a faithful 
journal  of  what  })asses  within  me.  Our 
friends  have  been  very  good.  Sam  Le  Grice, 
who  was  then  in  town,  was  with  me  the  three 
or  four  first  days,  and  was  as  a brother  to 
me,  gave  up  every  hour  of  his  time,  to  the 
very  hurting  of  his  health  and  spirits,  in  con- 
stant attendance  and  humouring  my  poor 
father  ; talked  with  him,  read  to  him,  played 
at  cribbage  with  him  (for  so  short  is  the  old 
man’s  recollection,  that  ho  was  playing  at 
cards,  os  though  nothing  had  hap]>eue<l, 
while  the  coroner’s  inquest  was  sitting  over 
the  way  !)  Samuel  wept  tenderly  when  he 
went  away,  for  his  mother  wrote  him  a very  1 
severe  letter  on  his  loitering  so  long  in  town, 
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and  he  was  forced  to  go.  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Oirist's  Hospital,  has  been  as  a father  to  me 
— Mrs.  Norris  as  a mother ; though  we  had 
few  claims  on  them.  A gentleman,  brother 
to  my  godmother,  from  whom  we  never  had 
right  or  reason  to  ex|>ect  any  such  assist- 
ance, sent  my  father  twenty  pounds  ; and  to 
crown  all  these  God’s  blessings  to  our  family 
at  such  a time,  an  old  lady,  a cousin  of  my 
father  and  aunt’s,  a gentlewoman  of  fortune, 
is  to  take  my  aimt  and  make  her  comfortable 
for  the  short  remainder  of  her  days.  My 
aunt  is  recovered,  and  as  well  as  ever,  and 
highly  pleased  at  thoughts  of  going — and  has 
generously  given  up  the  interest  of  her  little 
money  (which  was  formerly  paid  my  father 
for  her  board)  wholely  and  solely  to  my 
sister’s  use.  Beckoning  this,  we  have.  Daddy 
and  I,  for  our  two  selves  and  on  old  maid- 
servant to  look  after  him,  when  I am  out, 
which  will  be  necessary,  17(V.  or  18(V.  rather 
a-year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare  5W.  or  6(V. 
at  least  for  Mary  while  she  stays  at  Islington, 
where  she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her 
father’s  life,  for  his  and  her  comfort.  I know 
John  will  make  speeches  about  it,  but  she 
shall  not  go  into  an  hospital.  The  good  lady 
of  the  madhouse,and  her  daughter,  an  elegant, 
sweet-behaved  young  lady,  love  her,  and  are 
taken  with  her  amazingly  ; and  I know  from 
her  own  mouth  she  loves  them,  and  longs  to 
be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was  but  the  other  morning  saying, 
she  knew  she  must  go  to  Bcthlem  for  life  ; 
that  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so,  but 
the  other  would  wish  it  not,  but  be  obliged 
to  go  with  the  stream  ; that  she  had  often  as 
she  ])assed  Bethlem  thought  it  likely,  ‘ here 
it  may  be  my  fate  to  end  my  days,’  conscious 
of  a certain  flightiuess  in  her  poor  head 
oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than  one 
severe  illness  of  that  nature  before.  A 
legacy  of  KXV.,  which  my  father  will  have 
at  Christmas,  and  this  2(V.  I mentioned 
before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will  much 
more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father,  an  old 
servant-maid,  and  I,  can’t  live,  and  live  com- 
fortably, on  130/.  or  120/.  a-year,  we  ought  to 
bum  by  slow  fires ; and  I almost  would, 
that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital. 
Let  me  not  leave  one  unfavourable  impres- 
j sion  on  your  mind  resj>ecting  my  brother. 

■ Since  this  has  hap]jened,  he  has  been  very 
kind  and  brotherly  ; but  1 fear  fur  his  mind. 


— he  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world,  and  is 
not  fit  himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties, 
nor  has  much  accustomed  himself  to  throw 
himself  into  their  way  ; and  I know  his 
language  is  already,  ‘ Charles,  you  must  take 
care  of  yourself,  you  must  not  abridge  your- 
self of  a single  pleasure  you  have  been  used 
to,’  &c.  &c.,  and  in  that  style  of  talking.  But 
you,  a necessarian,  can  resi)ect  a difference  of 
mind,  and  love  what  is  amiable  in  a character, 
not  perfect.  He  has  been  very  good, — but  I 
fear  for  his  mind.  Tliauk  God,  I can  uncon-  I 
nect  myself  with  him,  and  shall  manage  all  i 
my  father’s  moneys  in  future  myself,  if  I take  [ 
charge  of  Daddy,  which  poor  John  has  not  | 
even  hinted  a wish,  at  any  future  time  even,  | 
to  share  with  me.  The  lady  at  this  madhouse  1 
assures  me  that  I may  dismiss  immediately  | 
both  doctor  and  apothecary,  retaining  occa- 
sionally a composing  draught  or  so  for  a 
while  ; and  there  is  a less  expensive  esta-  | 
blishment  in  her  house,  where  she  will  only  i 
not  have  a room  and  nurse  to  herself,  for  50/.  ' 

or  guineas  a-ycar — the  outside  would  be  60/. 

— you  know,  by  economy,  how  much  more  I 
even  I shall  be  able  to  spare  for  her  comforts.  i 
She  will,  I fancy,  if  she  stays,  make  one  of  j 
the  family,  rather  than  of  the  patients  ; and  ; 
the  old  and  young  ladies  I like  exceedingly, 
and  she  loves  dearly  ; and  they,  as  the  saying  ' 
is,  take  to  her  very  extraordinarily,  if  it  is 
extraordinary  that  people  who  see  my  sister 
should  love  her.  Of  all  the  people  I ever  ' 
saw  in  the  world,  my  i>oor  sister  was  most 
and  thoroughly  devoid  of  the  least  tincture 
of  selfishness.  I will  enlarge  uiH>n  her 
qu:ditiea,  poor  dear,  dearest  soul,  in  a future 
letter,  for  my  own  comfort,  for  I understand  ' 
her  thoroughly ; and,  if  I mistake  not,  in 
the  most  trying  situation  that  a human  being 
can  be  found  in,  she  will  be  found  (I  sjwak  1 
not  with  sufficient  humility,  I fear,  but  | 
humanly  aud  foolishly  speaking),  she  will  be 
found,  I trust,  uniformly  great  aud  amiable.  ' 
God  keep  her  in  her  present  mind,  to  whom 
be  tlinuks  and  praise  fur  all  His  dispensations  i 
to  mankind  ! C.  Laxu.” 

“These  mentioned  good  fortunes  aud 
change  of  prospects  had  almost  brought  my 
mind  over  to  the  extreme,  the  very  opjKisite 
to  despair.  I was  in  danger  of  making  my-  j 
self  too  happy.  Your  letter  brought  me  back  [ 
to  a ^dew  of  things  which  1 had  entei-tained 
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from  the  beginning.  I hope  (for  Mnry  ' sec,  from  tlie  above  awkward  playfulness  of 
T can  answer) — but  I hope  that  / shall  fancy,  that  my  spirits  are  not  quite  depressed, 
through  life  never  have  less  recollection,  nor  I should  ill  deserve  God’s  blessings,  which, 
a fainter  impression,  of  what  has  happened  since  the  late  terrible  event,  have  come  down 
than  I have  now.  Tis  not  a light  thing,  nor  in  mercy  upon  us,  if  I indulged  regret  or 
meant  by  the  Almighty  to  be  received  quenilousness.  Mary'  continues  serene  and 

lightly.  I must  be  serious,  circumspect,  and  cheerful.  I have  not  by  me  a little  letter 

deeply  religious  through  life ; and  by  such  she  wrote  to  me  ; for,  though  I see  her 
means  may  both  of  us  escape  madness  in  almost  every  day,  yet  we  delight  to  write  to 
future,  if  it  so  please  the  Almighty  ! one  another,  for  we  can  scarce  see  each  other 

“ Send  me  word  how  it  fares  with  Sara,  but  in  company  with  some  of  the  peojile  of 
I repeat  it,  your  letter  was,  and  will  be,  an  ! the  house.  I have  not  the  letter  by  me,  but 
inestimable  treasure  to  me.  You  have  a will  quote  from  memory  what  she  wrrote  in 
view  of  what  my  situation  demands  of  it : ‘I  have  no  tiad  terrifying  dreams.  At 
me,  like  my  own  view,  and  I trust  a just  midnight,  when  I happen  to  awake,  the  nurse 
i one.  I sleeping  by  the  aide  of  me,  with  the  noise  of 

I “ Coleridge,  continue  to  write  ; but  do  not  the  poor  mad  people  aroimd  me,  I have  no 
I for  ever  offend  me  by  talking  of  sending  me  fear.  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to 
cash.  Sincerely,  and  on  my  soul,  wo  do  not  descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live 
want  it.  God  love  you  both.  to  enjoy  the  life  and  reason  which  the 

“ I will  write  again  very  soon.  Do  you  ' Almighty  has  given  me.  I shall  see  her 

write  directly.”  again  in  heaven  ; she  will  then  understand 

me  better.  My  grandmother,  too,  will 
1 understand  me  better,  and  will  then  say  no 

I As  Lamb  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  more,  as  she  used  to  do,  ‘Polly,  what  are 
own  calamity,  he  found  comfort  in  gently  those  poor  crazy  moythered  brains  of  yours 
admonishing  his  friend  on  that  imbecility  of  | thinking  of  always  1 ' Poor  Mary ! my 
purpose  which  attended  the  development  of  | mother  indeed  neeer  tiruUrttood  her  right. 

\ his  mighty  genius.  His  next  letter,  eom-  ^ She  loved  her,  as  she  loved  us  all,  with  a 
mencing  with  this  office  of  friendship,  soon  mother's  love  ; but  in  opinion,  in  feeling, 

I reverts  to  the  condition  of  that  sufferer,  who  and  sentiment,  and  disposition,  bore  so 
1 was  endeared  to  him  the  more  because  others  ' distant  a resemblance  to  her  daughter,  that 
shrank  from  and  forsook  her.  she  never  understood  her  right ; never  could 

believe  how  much  die  lovetl  her ; but  met 
TO  MR.  COLERIOOE.  her  caresses,  her  protestations  of  filial 

“ October  I7th,  1790.  j affection,  too  frequently  with  coldness  and 
“ My  dearest  Friend, — I grieve  from  my  j repulse.  Still  she  was  a good  mother.  God 
very  soul  to  observe  you  in  your  plans  of  forbid  I should  think  of  her  but  moH  respect- 
life,  veering  about  from  this  hope  to  the  fully,  most  affectionately.  Yet  she  would 
other,  and  settling  nowhere.  Is  it  an  nil- , always  love  my  brother  above  Mary,  who 
' toward  fatality  (speaking  humanly)  that  was  not  worthy  of  one-tenth  of  that  affection 
I does  this  for  you — a stubborn,  irresistible  which  Mary  had  a right  to  claim.  But  it  is 
‘ concurrence  of  events — or  lies  the  fault,  as  my  sister’s  gratifying  recollection,  that  every 
I fear  it  does,  in  your  own  mind  1 You  seem  act  of  duty  and  of  love  she  could  pay,  every 
to  be  taking  up  splendid  schemes  of  fortune  | kindness,  (and  I speak  tnie,  when  I say  to 
only  to  lay  them  down  again  j and  your  the  hurting  of  her  health,  and  most  probably 
fortunes  are  an  ^nit  fatuut  that  has  been  in  great  part  to  the  derangement  of  her 
conducting  you,  in  thought,  from  Lancaster-  senses)  through  a long  course  of  infirmities 
, court.  Strand,  to  somewhere  near  Matlock  ; and  sickness,  she  could  show  her,  she  ever 
then  jumping  across  to  Dr.  Somebody’s,  did.  I will,  some  day,  as  I promised,  enlarge 
whose  son’s  tutor  you  were  likely  to  be  ; to  you  upon  my  sister’s  excellences  ; ’twill 
anil,  would  to  God,  the  dancing  demon  nia^  seem  like  exaggeration,  but  I will  do  it.  At 
I conduct  you  at  last,  in  peace  and  comfort,  to  present,  short  letters  suit  my  state  of  mind 
j the  ‘life  and  latmurs  of  a cottager.’  You  | best.  So  take  my  kindest  wishes  for  your 
»_  
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comfort  and  establwhment  in  life,  and  for 
Sara’s  welfare  and  comforts  witli  you.  God 
love  you.  God  love  us  all. 

«C. 

Miss  Lamb’s  gradual  restoration  to  com- 
fort, and  her  brother’s  earnest  watchfulness 
over  it,  are  illustrated  in  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a letter : — 

TO  MIL  COLERIDGE. 

October  28th,  KOB. 

“ I have  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  bid 
you  rejoice  with  me  in  my  sister’s  continued 
rejison,  and  composedness  of  mind.  Let  us 
l)oth  be  thankful  for  it  I continue  to  visit 
her  very  frequently,  and  the  people  of  the 
house  are  vastly  indulgent  to  her;  she  is 
likely  to  be  as  comfortably  situated  in  all 
respects  as  those  who  pay  twice  or  thrice 
the  sum.  Tliey  love  her,  and  she  loves  them, 
and  makes  herself  very  useful  to  them. 
Benevolence  seta  out  on  her  joimiey  with  a 
good  heart,  and  puts  a good  face  on  it,  but 
is  apt  to  limp  and  grow  feeble,  unless  she 
calls  in  the  aid  of  self-interest,  by  way  of 
crutch.  In  Mary's  case,  as  far  as  respects 
those  she  is  with,  ’tis  well  that  these  prin-  j 
ciples  arc  so  likely  to  co-operate.  I am 
rather  at  a loss  sometimes  for  books  for  lier, 
—our  reading  is  somewliat  conHned,  and  we 
have  nearly  exhausted  our  London  library. 
She  has  her  hands  too  full  of  w'ork  to  read 
much,  but  a little  she  must  read,  for  reading 
was  her  daily  bread.” 

Two  months,  though  passed  by  Lamb  in 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  cheered  by  Miss 
Iamb’s  continued  possession  of  reason,  so 
far  restored  the  tone  of  his  mind,  that  liis 
interest  in  the  volume  which  had  l>een  con- 
templated to  introduce  his  first  verses  to  the 
w'orld,  in  association  with  those  of  his  friend, 
was  enkindled  anew.  While  cherishing  the 
liope  of  reunion  with  his  sister,  and  painfully 
wresting  his  leisure  hours  from  poetry  and 
Coleridge  to  amuse  the  dotage  of  his  father, 
he  watched  over  his  own  returning  sense  of  i 
enjoyment  with  a sort  of  holy  jealousy,  | 
apprehensive  lest  he  should  forget  too  soon  ; 
the  terrible  visitation  of  Heaven.  At  this 
time  he  thus  writes : — 


TO  MR.  COLERIIM3E.  | 

“ Dpccmbcr  2nd,  1796.  | 

“I  have  delayed  writing  thus  long,  not 
haWiig  by  me  my  copy  of  your  poems,  which  | 
I had  lent.  I am  not  satisfied  with  all  your 
intended  omissions.  Why  omit  40,  63,  84  T 
above  all,  let  me  protest  strongly  against  ' 
your  rejecting  the  ‘Complaint  of  Ninathoma,’ 

86.  The  words,  I acknowledge,  are  Osaian’s,  j 
but  you  have  added  to  them  the  ‘ music  of 
Caril.’  If  a vicarious  substitute  be  wanting, 
sacrifice  (and  ’twill  be  a piece  of  self-denial 
too)f  the  ‘ Epitaph  on  an  Infant,*  of  which  its 
author  seems  so  proud,  so  tenacious.  Or,  if 
your  heart  be  set  on  perj)etuatin/j  the  four-  , 
line  wonder,  I’ll  tell  you  what  do ; sell  the  ' 
copyright  of  it  at  once  to  a countrj'  statuary  ; , 

commence  in  this  manner  Death’s  prime 
jx)ct-laureate ; and  let  your  verses  be  adopte<l  I 
in  every  village  round,  instead  of  those 
hitherto  famous  ones  : — i 

* .Afflictionfi  ttorc  long  tlm«  I botv,  ‘ 

rhvfticians  were  in  nun.'  • j 

“ I have  seen  your  last  very  beautiful  iioem  | 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine ; writo  thus,  ami 
you  most  generally  have  written  thus,  and 
I shall  never  quarrel  with  you  about  simpU-  | 
city.  With  regard  to  my  lines — 

' Langfa  nil  that  weep.*  &c. 

I would  willingly  sacrifice  them  ; but  my  j 
portion  of  the  volume  is  so  ridiculously  lit  tle, 
that,  in  honest  tnith,  I can’t  spare  them  : as 
things  are,  I have  very  slight  pretensions  to 
participate  in  the  title-page.  Wliite's  book 
is  at  length  reriewe<i  in  the  Monthly  ; was 
it  your  doing,  or  Dyer’s,  to  whom  T sent 
him  ?— or,  rather,  do  you  not  write  in  the 
Ciitical  ? — for  I observed,  in  an  article  of 
tills  month’s,  a line  quoted  out  of  that  sonnet 
on  Ml'S.  Siddons, 

* With  eager  wondering,  and  perturb’d  delight.*  ^ 

And  a line  from  that  sonnet  would  not  readily 
have  occurred  to  a stranger.  That  sonnet, 
Colcritlge,  brings  afresh  to  my  mind  the  time  | 

I 

* Thift  epitaph,  which,  notaitb»tanding  Lomb'a  gentle  ^ 
banter,  occupied  an  entire  page  in  the  book,  la  curk>u»— 

**  a miracle  iniitead  of  wit  *' — for  it  is  a commoH^ptof* 
of  Coleridge,  who,  Inresting  ordinary  things  with  a 
dreamy  splendour,  or  weighing  them  down  with  aecu* 
mnlated  thought,  has  rarely  if  erer  written  a stanra  so 
smoothly  vapid — so  devoid  of  merit  or  offence— (unlcM 
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wlipn  you  wrote  those  on  Bowles,  Priestly, 

' Burke  ;—*twas  two  Christmases  ajio,  and  in 
that  nice  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation, 

I which  is  ever  now  continually  presenting 
I itself  to  my  recollection,  with  all  its  asso- 
j ciated  train  of  pipes,  tobacco,  egg-hot,  welsh- 
. rabbits,  metaphysics,  and  poetry. — Are  we 
^ neper  to  meet  again  ? How  differently  I am 
circumstanced  now  ! I have  never  met  with 
anyone — never  shall  meet  with  any  one — 
who  could  or  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss 
of  your  society.  I have  no  one  to  talk  all 
I these  matters  about  to ; I lack  friends,  I 
lack  books  to  supply  their  absence ; but  these 
complaints  ill  become  me.  Let  me  compare 
my  present  situation,  prospects,  and  state  of 
niiod,  with  wliat  they  were  but  two  months 
hack — ^but  two  months  ! O my  friend,  I am 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  awful  less^^ns  then 
presented  to  me ! Kemind  me  of  them  ; 
remind  me  of  my  duty  ! Talk  seriously  with 
me  when  you  do  write  ! I thank  you,  from 
my  heart  I thank  you,  for  your  solicitude 
alwut  my  sister.  She  is  quite  well,  but  must 
not,  I fear,  come  to  live  with  us  yet  a good  • 
while.  In  the  first  place,  because,  at  proHcnt, , 
it  would  hurt  her,  and  hurt  my  father,  for 
them  to  be  together  : secondly,  fi*ora  ai*eganl 
to  the  world’s  gootl  re|)ort,  for,  I fear,  tongues 
will  be  busy  tphetiever  that  event  takes  place. 
Some  have  hinted,  one  man  has  prea.sed  it 
on  me,  tliat  sbe  should  be  in  j>erpetual  con- 
finement: what  she  hath  done  to  deserve, 
or  the  necessity  of  such  an  harilship,  I see 
not ; do  you  ? I am  starving  at  the  India 
House,  — near  seven  o’clock  without  my 
dinner,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  will  be, 
almost  all  the  week.  I get  home  at  night 
o'erwearied,  quite  faint,  and  then  to  cards 
with  my  father,  who  will  not  let  me  enjoy 
a meal  in  peace  ; but  I must  conform  to  my 
situation,  and  1 hope  I am,  for  the  most  ]>art, 
not  unthankful. 

“I  am  got  home  at  last,  and,  after  repeated 
games  at  cribbage,  have  got  my  father’s 
leave  to  write  awhile  ; with  difficulty  got  it, 
for  when  I expostulated  about  playing  any 
more,  he  very  aptly  replied,  * If  you  won’t 

it  be  an  offimce  to  make  JotU  do  dutf  at;  a verb  active) 
w the  foUowinf 

“ Ere  tin  coold  blisbt  or  sorrow /ode, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey’d. 

And  bade  it  bloaeom  there." 


play  with  me,  you  might  as  well  not  come 
home  at  all.’  Tlie  argument  was  unanswer- 
able, and  I set  to  afresh.  I told  yon  I do 
not  approve  of  your  omissions,  neither  do 
I quite  coincide  with  you  in  your  arrange- 
ments. I have  not  time  to  point  out  a better, 
and  I suppose  some  self-associations  of  your 
own  have  determined  tlieir  place  as  they 
now  stand.  Your  beginning,  indeed,  witli 
the  ‘Joan  of  Arc’  lines  I coincide  entirely 
witii.  I love  a splendid  outset — a magnificent 
portico, — and  tlic  dia)mson  is  graml.  tVlien 
I read  the  ‘ Religious  Musings,’  I tliink  how 
poor,  how  unelevated,  unoriginal,  my  blank 
verse  is — ‘ Laugh  all  tliat  weep,’  especially, 
wliere  tlie  subject  demanded  a grandeur  of 
conception  ; and  I ask  wliat  business  tliey 
have  among  yours  ? but  frieiidsliip  covereth 
a multitude  of  defects.  I want  some  loppings 
made  in  the  ‘ Chatterton  ;’  it  wants  but  a 
little  to  make  it  rank  among  tlie  hiicst 
irregular  lyrics  I ever  read.  Have  you  time 
and  inclination  to  go  to  work  upon  it— or  is 
it  too  late — or  do  you  think  it  neeils  none  t 
Don’t  reject  thoae  verses  in  one  of  your 
Watcliiiien,  ‘ Dear  native  brook,’  &c. ; nor  I 
think  those  last  lines  you  sent  me,  in  which 
‘ all  effortless  ’ Ls  without  doubt  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  ‘ inactive.’  If  I am  writing  more 
than  ordinarily  dully,  ’tis  that  I am  stupified 
with  a tooth-ache.  Hang  it ! do  not  omit 
48,  52,  and  53 : what  you  do  retain,  though, 
call  soimcU,  for  heaven’s  sake,  and  not 
effusions.  Spite  of  your  ingi-nious  anticipa- 
tion of  ridievde  in  your  preface,  the  five  bust 
lines  of  SO  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  rest 
is  not  much  worth.  My  tooth  becomes 
importunate — I must  finish.  Pray,  ))ray, 
write  to  me : if  you  knew  with  what  an 
anxiety  of  joy  I open  such  a long  packet  as 
you  last  sent  me,  you  would  not  grudge 
giving  a few  minutes  now  and  then  to  this 
I intercourse  (the  only  intercourse  I fear  we 
two  shall  ever  have) — this  conversation  with 
your  friend — such  I boast  to  bo  called.  Oo<l 
love  you  and  yours!  Write  me  when  you 
move,  lest  I direct  wrong.  Has  Sara  no 
poems  to  publish  ? Those  lines,  120,  are 
I probably  too  light  for  the  volume  where  the 
I ‘ Religious  Musings  ’ are,  but  I remember 
some  very  beautiful  lines,  addressed  by  some- 
body at  Bristol  to  somebody  in  London. 
God  bless  you  once  more.  Thur»day-niyht. 

“C.  Lamr” 
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In  another  letter,  about  this  time  (De- 
cember, 1796),  I^amb  tranamitted  to  Cole- 
ridge two  Poems  for  tho  volume-M)no  a 
copy  of  verses  “ To  a Young  Lady  going  out 
to  India,”  which  wei*e  not  inserted,  and  are 
not  worthy  of  preservation  ; the  other,  en-  j 
titl<Hl,“The  Tomb  of  Douglas,”  which  was 
inserted,  and  which  he  chiefly  valued  as  a 
memorial  of  his  impression  of  Mrs.  Siddons* 
acting  in  Lady  Randolph.  The  following 
passage  closes  the  sheet. 

“ At  length  I have  done  with  verse- 
making  ; not  that  I relish  other  people’s 
poetry  less  ; their’s  comes  from  ’em  without 
eflfort,  mine  is  the  difficult  operation  of  a 
brain  scanty  of  ideas,  made  more  difficult  by 
disuse.  I have  been  reading  ‘The  Task* 
with  fresh  delight.  I am  glad  you  love 
Cowper : I could  forgive  a man  for  not  en- 
joying Milton,  but  I would  not  call  that  man 
ray  friend  who  should  be  offended  with  the 
‘<livine  chit-chat  of  Cowper.’  Write  to  me. 
God  love  you  and  yours.  C.  L.” 

The  following,  of  10th  December,  1796, 
illustrates  I.<amb’s  almost  wayward  admira- 
tion of  his  only  friend,  and  a feeling — how 
temporary  with  him  ! — of  vexation  with  the 
imiKirfect  sympatliies  of  his  elder  brother. 

TO  MR.  COLKRIDOB. 

“ You  sent  me  some  very  sweet  lines  rela- 
tive to  Bums,  but  it  was  at  a time  when  in 
my  highly  agitate<l  and  j>erhap8  distorted 
state  of  mind,  I thought  it  a duty  to  read  ’em 
hastily  and  bum  ’em.  I burned  all  my  own 
verses  ; all  my  book  of  extracts  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  and  a thousand  sources  : 
I burned  a little  journal  of  my  foolish  pas- 
sion which  I had  a long  time  kept— 

* Notinfferc  thry  past  away 
The  Utile  linen  of  yester^r.' 

I almost  burned  all  your  letters, — I did  as  bail, 
I lent  ’em  to  a friend  to  keep  out  of  my  brother’s 
sight,  should  he  come  and  make  inquisition 
into  our  |>aj)erH,  for  much  as  he  dwelt  upon 
your  conversation,  while  you  were  among  us, 
and  delighted  to  be  with  you,  it  has  been  his 
fashion  ever  since  to  depreciate  and  cry  you 
down, — you  were  the  cause  of  my  madness — 
you  and  your  damned  foolish  sensibility  and 
melancholy — and  he  lamented  with  a true 


brotherly  feeling  that  wo  over  met,  even  as 
the  sober  citizen,  when  his  son  went  astray 
upon  the  mountains  of  Pamnasus,  is  said  to 
have ‘cursed  wit  and  Poetiy  and  Pope.’  I 
quote  wrong,  but  no  matter.  Tlieae  letters 
I lent  to  a friend  to  be  out  of  the  way,  for 
a season,  but  I have  claimed  tliem  in  vain, 
and  shall  not  cease  to  regret  their  loss.  Your 
packets,  posterior  to  the  date  of  ray  misfor- 
tunes, commencing  with  that  valuable  conso- 
latory epistle,  are  every  day  accumulating— 
they  are  sacred  things  with  me.” 

Tho  following  long  letter,  bearing  date  on 
the  outside,  5th  January,  1797,  is  addressed  t*> 
Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  near  Bridgewater, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Bristol,  to 
enjoy  the  society  and  protection  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Poole.  The  original  is  a curious  speci- 
men of  clear  compressed  penmanship  ; being 
contained  in  three  sides  of  a sheet  of  fools- 
cap. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

Sunday  morning, — You  cannot  »ui*ely 
mean  to  degrade  the  Joan  of  Arc  into  a pot- 
girl.  You  are  not  going,  I hope,  to  annex 
to  that  most  splendid  ornament  of  Southey’s 
poem  all  this  cock-and-a-bull  story  of  Joan, 
the  publican’s  daughter  of  Neufchatcl,  with  I 
I the  lamentable  epismle  of  a waggoner,  his 
wife,  and  six  children.  The  texture  will  be 
most  lamentably  disproportionate.  The  first 
forty  or  fifty  lines  of  these  atldenda  are,  no 
doubt,  in  their  way,  admirable,  too  ; but 
many  would  prefer  the  Joan  of  SouUiey. 

I * On  mightiest  dc<^  to  brood 
I Of  Kbadowy  %'afttnrM,  such  as  made  my  hewrt 
Throb  fust ; anon  I pausod,  and  in  a state 
Of  half  expectance  listened  to  the  wind  ; * 

• They  wondered  at  me,  who  bad  known  roc  once  i 

I A cheerful  cnrelcwi  damsel ; ’ | 

' * The  eye,  , 

That  of  the  circling  throng  and  of  the  Tiaible 

world  I 

Vnaoelng,  saw  the  shapes  of  holy  phantasy  ; * ^ 

I see  nothing  in  your  description  of  the  Maid  I 
(Mjual  to  these.  Tliere  is  a fine  originality  I 
certainly  in  those  lines — | 

* For  she  had  lived  in  (his  baid  world  | 

As  in  a place  of  tombs, 

And  touched  not  the  pollutions  of  the  dead  ; ' I 

but  your  ‘6erce  vivacity’  is  a faint  copy  of  1 
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the  ‘ fierce  and  terrible  benevolence  ’ of , 
j Southey  ; added  to  this,  that  it  will  look  like 
j rivalship  in  you,  and  extort  a comparison 
with  Southey, — I think  to  your  disadvantage. 

I And  the  lines,  considered  in  themselves  as  an 
j addition  to  what  you  had  before  written, 

I (strains  of  a far  higher  mood,)  are  but  such 
j as  Madame  Fancy  loves  in  some  of  her  more 
I familiar  moods,  at  such  times  as  she  has  met 
Noll  Goldsmith,  and  walked  and  talked  with 
him,  calling  him  * old  acquaintance.*  Southey 
I certainly  has  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  you  | 
in  the  sublime  of  poetry  ; but  he  tells  a plain  I 
tale  better  than  you.  I will  enumerate  some  | 
i woful  blemishes,  some  of  *em  sod  deviations  | 

I from  that  simplicity  which  was  your  aim.  j 
‘Hailed  who  might  be  near*  (the  ‘canvas- 
I coverture  moving,’  by  the  by,  is  laughable) ; 

I ‘ a woman  and  six  children  ’ (by  the  way,— 
j why  not  nine  children  I It  would  have  been 
just  half  as  pathetic  again)  : ‘statues  of  sleep 
I they  seemed  * : ‘ frost-mangled  wretch  * : 

‘ green  putridity  * : ‘ hailed  him  immortal  ’ 
(rather  ludicrous  again) : ‘ voiced  a sad  and 
simple  tale  * (abominable  !) : ‘improvendered  * : 

‘ such  his  tale  * : ‘ Ah  ! suffering  to  the  height 
I of  what  was  suffered*  (a  most  insufferable 
I lifie)’.  ‘amazements  of  affright*;  ‘the  hot 
^ sore  brain  attributes  its  own  hues  of  ghastlU 
I ness  and  torture  * (wbat  shocking  confusion 
I of  ideas) ! 

“In  these  delineations  of  common  and 
natural  feelings,  in  the  familiar  walks  of 
poetry,  you  seem  to  resemble  Moutauban 
dancing  with  Koubign6*s  tenants,  * much  of 
hxM  native  loftincu  remained  in  the  execution,' 

I “ I was  reading  your  ‘ Religious  Musings  * 
the  other  day,  and  sincerely  I think  it  the 
noblest  poem  in  the  language,  next  after  the 
‘ Paradise  Lost,*  and  even  that  was  not  made 
the  vehicle  of  such  grand  truths.  ‘ There  is 
j one  mind,*  &c^  down  to  ‘ Almighty’s  throne,* 

] are  without  a rival  in  the  whole  compass  of  | 
my  poetical  reading. 

* Sund.«  in  the  «un,  and  with  no  partial  fnuc, 

I Viewa  all  creation.* 

I 

I I wish  I could  have  written  those  lines.  I 
rejoice  that  I am  able  to  relish  them.  The 
loftier  walks  of  Hndus  are  your  proper 
region.  There  you  have  no  compeer  in 
modem  times.  Leave  the  lowlands,  unenvied, 
in  possession  of  such  men  as  Cowper  and 
Southey.  Thus  am  I pouring  btdsam  into 
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the  wounds  I may  have  been  inflicting  on 
my  poor  friend’s  vanity. 

“ In  your  notice  of  Southey's  new  volume 
you  omit  to  mention  the  most  pleasing  of  all, 
the  ‘ Miniature  * — 

* There  were 

^^1)0  formed  high  hopes  and  flattering  one«  of  thee, 

Toong  Robert ! * 

* Spirit  of  Spenser !— was  the  wanderer  wrong  ! ' 

“ Fmrfax  I have  been  in  quest  of  a long 
time.  Johnson,  in  his  ‘Life  of  Waller, ’gives 
a most  delicious  specimen  of  him,  and  adds, 
in  the  true  manner  of  that  delicate  critic,  as 
well  as  amiable  man,  ‘ It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  old  version  will  not  bo  much  read 
after  the  elegant  translation  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hoole.*  I endeavoured — I wished  to 
gain  some  idea  of  Tasso  from  this  Mr.  Hoole, 
the  great  boast  and  ornament  of  the  India 
House,  but  soon  desisted.  I found  him  more 
vapid  than  smallest  small  beer  ‘ sun- 
vinegared.*  Your  ‘Dream,*  down  to  that 
exquisite  line — 

* I can't  tell  half  hia  adventurer, * 

is  a most  happy  resemblance  of  Chaucer. 
The  remainder  is  so  so.  The  best  line,  1 
think,  U,  ‘ He  belong’d,  I believe,  to  the  witch 
Melancholy.*  By  the  way,  when  will  our 
volume  come  out  ? Don't  delay  it  till  you 
have  written  a new  Joan  of  Arc.  Send 
what  letters  you  please  by  me,  and  in  any 
way  you  choose,  single  or  double.  The  India 
Company  is  better  adapted  to  answer  the 
cost  than  the  generality  of  my  friend’s  cor- 
respondents— such  poor  and  honest  dogs  as 
John  Thelwall,  particularly.  I cannot  say  I 
know  Colson,  at  least  intimately ; I once 
supped  with  him  and  Allen  ; 1 think  his  ! 
manners  very  pleasing.  I will  not  tell  you 
what  I think  of  Lloyd,  for  he  may  by  cb^co 
come  to  see  this  letter,  and  that  thought 
puts  a restraint  on  me.  I cannot  think  wbat 
subject  would  suit  your  epic  genius ; some 
philosophical  subject,  I conjecture,  in  which 
shall  be  blended  the  sublime  of  poetry  and 
of  science.  Your  proposed  ‘ Hymns  ’ will  bo 
a fit  preparatory  study  wherewith  ‘ to  dis- 
cipline your  young  noviciate  soul.*  I grow 
dull ; rU  go  walk  myself  out  of  my  I 
dulness.  | 

Sunday  night. — You  and  Sara  are  very  I 
good  to  think  so  kindly  and  so  favourably  of 
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poor  Mary  ; I woul<l  to  God  all  did  ao  too. 

I But  I verj'  much  fear  ahe  niuat  not  think  of 
coming  home  in  my  father’s  lifetime.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  her  j but  our  circumstances 
are  {)eculiar)  and  we  must  submit  to  them. 
God  be  praised  she  is  so  well  as  she  is.  She 
bears  her  situation  as  one  who  has  no  right 
to  complain.  My  poor  old  aunt,  whom  you 
have  seen,  the  kindest,  goodest  creature  to 
me  when  I was  at  school  ; who  used  to 
toddle  there  to  bring  me  good  things,  when  I, 
i school-boy  like,  only  despised  her  for  it,  and 
I used  to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit 
; herself  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  as  you 
; went  into  the  old  grammar-school,  and  open 
' her  apron,  and  bring  out  her  bason,  with 
i some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  saved 
' for  me  ; the  good  old  creature  is  now  lying 
1 on  her  death-bed.  I cannot  Ijcar  to  think 
I on  her  deplorable  state.  To  the  shock  she 
I received  on  that  our  evil  day,  from  which 
she  never  completely  recovered,  1 impute 
her  illness.  She  says,  poor  thing,  she  is  glad 
she  is  come  home  to  die  with  me.  I was 
always  her  favourite : 

j ' No  iftcr  friendship  e’er  can  raise 

The  endearments  of  our  early  days  ; 

. Nor  e’er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 

I An  when  it  first  bcjpui  to  love.* 

I “ Lloyd  has  kindly  left  me,  for  a keep-sake, 

I ‘ John  Woolman.*  You  have  read  it,  hesays, 
i and  like  it.  Will  you  excuse  one  short  ex- 
tract I I think  it  could  not  have  escaped 
yon.~  Small  treasure  to  a resigned  mind  is 
sufficient.  How  happy  is  it  to  be  content 
with  a little,  to  live  in  humility,  and  feel  that 
I in  us,  which  bi-eathcs  out  this  language — 

I Abba!  Father!’ lam  almost  ashamed 

to  jiatch  up  a letter  in  this  miscellaneous  sort 
I — but  I please  myself  in  the  thought,  that 
anything  from  me  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 
I I am  rather  impatient,  childishly  so,  to  see 
I our  names  affixed  to  the  same  common 
I volume.  Send  me  two,  when  it  does  come 
I out ; two  will  be  enough— or  indeed  one — 
j but  two  better.  I have  a dim  recollection 
I tlmt,  when  in  town,  you  were  talking  of  the 
I Origin  of  Evil  as  a most  prolific  subject  for  a 
I long  poem  ; — why  not  adopt  it,  Coleridge  ? 
I — there  would  be  room  for  imagination.  Or 
1 the  description  (from  a Vision  or  Dream, 
1 suppose)  of  an  Utopia  in  one  of  the  )>liiueU 
I (tlie  moon  for  instance.)  Or  a Five  Days* 
Dream,  which  shall  illustrate,  in  sensible 


imagery,  Hartley’s  five  Motive*  to  Conduct : 

I — 1.  Sensation  ; 2.  Imagination  ; 3.  Ambi- 
. tion  ; 4.  Sympathy  ; 5.  Tlieopathy  : — First. 
Banquets,  music,  &c.,  effeminacy, — and  their 
I insufficiency.  Second.  * Beds  of  hyacinth  and 
' roses,  where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes  ; ' 

' * Fortunate  Isles  ; * * The  pagan  Elysium,’ 
\ poetical  pictures  ; antiquity  as  pleasing 
to  the  fancy  ; — their  emptiness  ; madness, 
&c.  Third.  Warriors,  Poets ; some  famous 
yet,  more  forgotten  ; their  fame  or  oblivion 
now  alike  indifferent ; pride,  vanity,  &c. 
Fourth.  All  manner  of  pitiable  stories,  in 
Spenser-like  verse ; love ; fiiendship,  rela- 
tionship, &c.  Fifth.  Hermits  ; Christ  and 
his  apostles ; martyrs ; heaven,  &c.  An 
imagination  like  yours,  from  these  scanty 
hints,  may  expand  into  a thousand  great 
ideas,  if  indeed  you  at  all  comprehend  ray 
scheme,  which  I scarce  do  myself, 
i ^Monday  mom.—*  A London  letter — Nine- 
pence  half-penny  I * Look  you,  master  poet, 
I have  remorse  as  well  as  another  man,  and 
my  bowels  can  sound  upon  occasion.  But  1 
must  put  you  to  this  charge,  fur  I cannot 
keep  back  my  protest,  however  ineffectual, 
against  the  annexing  your  latter  lines  to 
, those  former — this  putting  of  new  wine  into 
I old  bottles.  This  my  duty  done,  I will  cease 
from  writing  till  you  invent  some  more 
reasonable  mode  of  conveyance.  Well  may 
the  ‘ ragged  followers  of  the  Niue  ! ’ set  up 
for  flocci-nauci-what-do-you-call-’em-ista ! and 
I do  not  wonder  that  in  their  splendid  visions 
of  Utopias  in  America,  they  protest  against 
the  admission  of  those  y«^ou>-complexioned, 
co/>/>er-coloured,ir^i^r-livered  gentlemen,  who 
never  prove  themselves  their  friends  1 Don’t 
you  think  your  verses  on  a ‘Young  Ass’ 
too  trivial  a companion  for  the  ‘Religious 
Musiugs  ? *— ‘ scoundrel  monarch,'  alter  that ; 
and  the  ‘ Man  of  Ross  ’ is  scarce  admissible, 
as  it  now  stands,  curtailed  of  its  fairer  half : 
reclaim  its  property  from  the  ‘ Chatterton,* 
I which  it  does  but  encumlier,  and  it  will  be 
a rich  little  poem.  I ho|>e  you  expunge 
great  part  of  the  old  notes  in  the  new  edi- 
tion : that,  in  particular,  most  barefaced, 
unfounded,  impudent  assertion,  that  Mr. 
Rogers  is  indebted  for  his  story  to  Loch 
{ Lomond,  a poem  by  Bruce ! I have  read 
the  latter.  I scarce  thiuk  you  have.  Scarce 
anything  is  common  to  them  both.  The 
author  of  the  ‘ Pleasures  of  l^Iemory*  was 
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I 

Bomewhat  hurt.  Dyer  Bays,  by  the  accusation 
of  unoriginality.  He  never  «aw  the  poem. 
I long  to  read  your  poem  on  Bums — I retain 
so  indistinct  a memory  of  it.  In  what  shape 
and  how  does  it  come  into  public  ? As  you 
I leave  off  writing  poetry  till  you  finish  your 
Hymns,  I suppose  you  print,  now,  all  you 
I have  got  by  you.  You  have  scarce  enough 
unprinted  to  make  a second  volume  with 
Lloyd  ? Tell  me  all  about  it.  What  is 
' become  of  Cowper  ? Lloyd  told  me  of  some 
verses  on  his  mother.  If  you  have  them  by 
you,  pray  send  *em  me.  I do  so  k)ve  him  ! 
Never  mind  their  merit.  May  be  / may 
j like  *em,  as  your  taste  and  mine  do  not 
j alwa^-s  exactly  identify.  Yours, 

I “C.  LAMn.” 

I Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  death 
I released  the  father  from  his  state  of  imbe- 
cility and  the  son  from  his  wearisome  duties. 
With  his  life,  the  annuity  he  had  derived 
from  the  old  beuclier  ho  bad  served  so  faith- 
fully, ceased ; while  the  aunt  continued  to 
j linger  still  with  Lamb  in  his  cheerless 
lodging.  His  sister  still  remained  in  con- 
finement in  the  asylum  to  which  she  had 
been  consigned  on  her  mother’s  death — per- 
fectly sensible  and  calm, — and  he  was  pas- 
I sionately  desirous  of  obtaining  her  liberty. 
The  surviving  members  of  the  family,  espe- 
cially bis  brother  John,  who  enjoyed  a fair 
income  in  the  South  Sea  House,  opposed  her 
discharge  ; — and  painful  doubts  were  sug- 
gested by  the  authorities  of  the  parish,  wliere 
*1  the  terrible  occurrence  happened,  whether 
they  were  not  boimd  to  institute  proceedings, 
which  must  have  placed  her  for  life  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Crown,  especially  as  no 
medical  assurance  could  be  given  against  the 
I probable  recurrence  of  dangerous  frenxy. 
But  Charles  came  to  her  deliverance  ; he 
satisfied  all  the  parties  who  had  power  to 
oppose  her  release,  by  his  solemn  engagement 
that  he  would  take  her  under  his  care  for 
life ; and  he  kept  his  word.  Whether  any 
communication  with  the  Home  Secretary 
occurred  before  her  release,  I have  been 
I tmable  to  ascertain  ; it  was  the  impression 
of  Mr.  Lloyd,  from  whom  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  which  the  letters  do 
not  ascertain,  was  derived,  that  a communi- 
cation took  place,  on  which  a similar  pledge 


was  given  ; at  all  events,  llio  residt  was,  that 
she  left  the  asylum  and  took  up  her  abode  I 
for  life  with  her  brother  Charles.  For  her 
sake,  at  the  same  time,  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  love  and  marriage  ; and  with  on 
income  of  scarcely  more  than  100/.  a-year, 
derived  from  his  clerkship,  aided  for  a little 
while  by  the  old  aunt’s  small  annuity,  set 
out  on  the  journey  of  life  at  twenty-two  i 
years  of  age,  cheerfully,  with  his  beloved  i 
companion,  endeare<l  to  him  the  more  by  her  ! 
strai^e  calamity,  and  the  constant  appi-e-  | 
hension  of  a recurrence  of  the  malady  whicli  : 
had  caused  it ! I 


CHAPTER  III.  ' 

I.ETTKH*  TO  COLEKIlKtR  A5C1>  JIA50UXO  IS  Fll^  | 

\T.\M  or  LIFE  WITH  Hlfl  fllHTER.  ^ 

[1797  to  1800.]  I 

The  anxieties  of  Limb’s  new  position  were  I 
assuaged  during  the  spring  of  1797,  by  fre-  | 
quent  communicatioD.s  with  Coleridge  re-  t 
specting  the  anticipated  volume,  and  by  some 
atlditions  to  his  own  share  in  its  pages.  He 
was  also  cheered  by  the  company  of  Lloy<l, 
who,  having  resided  for  a few  months  with 
Coleridge,  at  Stowey,  came  to  London  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  his  future  course.  Of 
this  visit  Lamb  speaks  in  the  following  letter, 
probably  written  in  January.  It  contains 
some  verses  expressive  of  his  delight  at 
Lloyd’s  visit,  which,  although  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  volume,  are  so  well  fitted  to 
their  frame-work  of  prose,  and  so  indicative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  writer  at  this  crisis  of 
his  life,  that  I may  be  excused  for  presenting 
them  with  the  context. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOK. 

1797. 

“Dear  Col, — You  have  learned  by  this 
time,  with  surprise,  no  doubt,  that  Lloyd  is 
with  me  in  town.  The  emotions  I felt  on  his 
coming  so  unlooked-for,  arc  not  ill  expressed 
in  what  follows,  and  what,  il*  you  do  not 
object  to  them  as  too  personal,  and  to  the 
world  obscure,  or  otherwise  wanting  in 
worth,  1 should  wish  to  make  a part  of 


volume  comes  out,  as  it  necessarily  must  do, 
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unless  you  print  those  very  schoollwy-ish 
verses  I sent  you  on  not  getting  leave  to 
I come  down  to  Bristol  last  summer.  I say  I 
shall  be  sorrj'  tliat  I have  addressed  you  in 
I nothing  which  can  apix'ar  in  our  joint 
' volume  ; so  frequently,  so  habitually,  as  yon 
dwell  in  my  thoughts,  ’tis  some  wonder  those 
thoughts  came  never  yet  in  contact  with  a 
l>oetical  mood.  But  you  dwell  in  my  heart 
I of  hearts,  and  I love  you  in  all  the  naked 
I honesty  of  prose.  God  bless  you,  and  all 
I 3'our  little  domestic  circle — my  tendcrest 
i remembrances  to  your  beloved  Sara,  and  a 
I smile  and  a kiss  from  me  to  your  dear  dear 
I little  David  Hartley.  The  verses  I refer  to 
I above,  slightly  amended,  I have  sent  (for- 
I getting  to  ask  your  leave,  tho’  indeed  I gave 
, them  only  your  initials),  to  the  Monthly 
I Magazine,  where  they  may  possibly  appear 
I next  month,  and  wdiere  1 hope  to  recognise 
your  |>oem  on  Bums. 


CHARLES  LLOYD,  AN  UNEXHECTED  VISITOR, 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a Aiend, 

A cheerletw,  doUtiirr  thlnic, 

Why  Moks  my  Lloyd  the  utranjrfr  out  ? 

Wliat  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 

Of  social  scene*,  hnme.brcd  delights. 

That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Siowey’s  pleasant  winter  nights. 

For  loves  and  friendships  far  away. 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

FriemU,  such  as  thine,  so  jtutly  dear, 

And  be  awhile  with  me  content 
To  stay,  a kindly  loiterer,  here  t 

For  this  a gleam  of  random  Jny 

Hath  flush'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o’er.charge(l  bursting  heart, 

I feel  the  Uionks,  I cannot  speak. 


you  all.  Lloyd  takes  up  his  abode  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  Inn  ; the  Cat  and  Salutation  ' 
would  have  had  a charm  more  forcible  for 
me.  0 noett*  ccetu^que  D«um ! Anglice— 
Welch  rabbits,  punch,  and  poesy.  Should 
you  be  induced  to  publish  those  very  school-  \ 
l>oy-!ah  verses,  print  *em  as  they  will  occur, 
if  at  all,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  ; yet  I i 
should  feel  ashamed  that  to  you  I wroU* 
nothing  better : but  they  are  too  personal,  ' 
and  almost  trifling  and  obscure  witUaL 
Some  lines  of  mine  to  Cowper  were  in  last 
Monthly  Magazine  ; they  have  not  body  of 
thought  enough  to  plead  for  the  retaining  of 
’em.  My  sister’s  kind  love  to  you  all.  ' 

“C.  Lamb.” 


It  would  seem,  from  the  following  frag-  f 
ment  of  a letter  of  7th  April,  1797,  that  i 
I.Amb,  at  first,  took  a small  lodging  for  hU  | 
sister  apart  from  hU  own — but  soon  to  be  | 
for  life  united. 

I 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE.  | 

“ By  the  way,  Lloyd  may  have  toM  yon 
about  my  sister.  I told  him.  If  not,  I have 
taken  her  out  of  her  confinement,  and  taken 
a room  for  her  at  Hackney,  and  spend  my  i 
Sundays,  holidays,  &c.  with  her.  She  boards 
herself.  In  one  little  half  year's  illness,  and  | 
in  such  an  illness  of  such  a nature  and  of 
such  consequences ! to  get  her  out  into  the  i 


I being  so  ill  again — this  is  to  be  ranked  not  | 
] among  tlie  common  blessings  of  Providence.”  I 


I O ! nweet  are  all  the  Muwe'*  lays 

And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird— 

*T  wan  long,  since  these  estranged  wrs 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  lud  hennl, 

I The  voice  hath  spoke  : the  pleasant  aounds 

I In  menior}*‘s  car,  in  after  time 

Shall  Uve,  to  sometimes  rouse  a tear, 
j And  aometlmw  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  charm  Is  fled, 

I .\nd  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 

I To  cheerlcM,  friendletw  solitnde 

' N\T»cn  I return,  as  heretofore — 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  h«rt 
The  gratefnl  sense  shall  cherish’d  be ; 

ITl  think  less  meanly  of  myself. 

That  Lloyd  will  soioctimcK  think  on  luo. 

“ 0 Coleridge,  would  to  God  you  were  in 
I.oudon  with  us,  or  we  two  at  Stowey  with 


The  next  letter  to  Colcrid^  begins  with  a 
transcript  of  Lamb’s  Poem,  entitletl  “A 
Vision  of  Repentance,”  which  was  inserted 
in  the  Ad<h7i<ia  to  the  volume,  and  is  pre-  ’ 
served  among  his  collected  poems,  and  thus 
proceeds  : 

TO  MR.  COLEUIDOB, 

*•  April  15th,  !79J. 

“ Tlie  al>ove  you  will  ]>lease  to  print  imme- 
diately before  the  blank  verse  fragments. 
Tell  me  if  you  like  it.  I fear  the  latter  halt 

I is  unequal  to  the  former,  in  parts  of  which 

I I think  you  will  discover  a delicacy  of 
! pencilling  not  quite  un-S|>enser-Uke.  Tlie 

latter  half  aims  at  tlie  measurfy  but  haii  ^ 
j failed  to  attain  the  f>0€trj/  of  Milton  in  liU  ‘ 
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* Comus,*  and  Fletcher  in  that  exquisite 
thing  ycleped  ll»e  ‘Faithful  Shepherdesjs,* 
where  they  both  use  eight-eyllable  linea. 
But  this  latter  half  waa  finished  in  great 
baste,  and  aa  a task,  not  from  that  impulse 
which  affeeta  the  name  of  inspiration. 

“ By  the  way,  I have  lit  upon  Fairfax’s 
‘Godfrey  of  BuUen,*  for  half-a-crown.  Re- 
joice with  me. 

“ Poor  dear  Lloyd  ! I had  a letter  from 
him  yesterday ; his  state  of  mind  is  truly  I 
alarming.  He  has,  by  his  own  confession,  ^ 
kept  a letter  of  mine  unopened  three  w’eeks,  ■ 
afraid,  he  says,  to  open  it,  lest  I should  speak  . 
upbraidingly  to  him ; and  yet  this  very  I 
letter  of  mine  was  in  answer  to  one,  wherein  j 
he  informed  me  that  an  alarming  illness  had  I 
alone  prevented  him  from  writing.  You  will 
pray  with  me,  I know,  for  his  recovery,  for 
surely,  Coleridge,  an  exquisiteness  of  feeling 
like  this  must  border  on  derangement  But 
I love  him  more  and  more,  and  will  not  give 
up  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery,  as  he 
tells  me  he  U under  Dr.  Darwin’s  regimen.* 

“ God  bless  us  all,  and  shield  us  from  in- 
sanity, which  is  ‘ the  sorest  malady  of  all.’ 

“ My  kind  love  to  your  wife  and  child.  i 
“C.  Lamb,  j 

“ Pray  write  now.” 


If  so,  say  so.  I long,  I yearn,  with  all  the 
longings  of  a child  do  I desire  to  see  you,  to 
come  among  you — to  see  the  young  pliilo- 
sopher,  to  thank  Sara  for  her  last  year’s 
invitation  in  person — to  read  your  tnige<ly 
— to  read  over  together  our  little  book — to 
breathe  fresh  air — to  revive  in  me  vivid 
images  of  ‘ Salutation  8ceiiL*r)%’  There  is  a 
sort  of  sacrilege  in  my  letting  such  ideas  slip 
out  of  my  mind  and  memorj'.  Still  that 

I R remaineth — a thorn  in  the  sitle  of 

I Hope,  when  she  would  lean  towards  Stowey. 

■ Here  I will  leave  off,  for  I dislike  to  fill  up 
I this  paper,  which  involves  a question  so  eon- 
I nccted  with  my  heart  and  soul,  with  mefuier 
j matter  or  subjects  to  me  less  interesting. 

I I can  talk,  as  1 can  tliiuk,  nothing  else. 
Thunday.  C-  Lamb.” 


As  summer  advanced,  Lamb  discerned  a | 
hope  of  compensation  for  the  disappointment  j 
of  last  year,  by  a risit  to  Coleridge,  and  thus  j 
expressed  bis  wishes.  i 

TO  MR.  COLERIOOK. 

“ I discern  a possibility  of  my  paying  you 
a visit  next  week.  May  I,  can  I,  shall  I, 
come  as  soon  ? Have  you  room  for  me, 
ififure  for  me,  and  are  you  all  pretty  well  ? 
Tell  me  all  this  honestly — immediately.  And 
by  what  day-coach  could  I come  soonest  and 
nearest  to  Stowey  ? A few  months  hence 
may  suit  you  better  ; certainly  me,  as  well. 


• Poor  Charles  Lloyd  I These  apprebensioas  were 
sadly  realised.  Delusions  of  the  most  melancholy  kind 
thickened  orer  bla  latter  days — yet  left  his  adminiblo 
intellect  free  for  the  finest  processes  of  screrc  reasoning. 
At  a time  when,  like  Cowper,  he  believed  himself  the 
especial  subject  Divine  wrath,  he  could  bear  his  part 
in  the  most  subtle  disquisition  on  questions  of  religion, 
morals,  and  poetry,  with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  pereep. 
tioQ  and  the  most  exemplary  candour ; and,  after  an 
argument  of  hours,  revert,  with  a faint  smile,  to  his 
own  despair  I 


The  visit  was  enjoyed  ; the  book  was 
published  ; and  Lninb  was  once  more  left  to 
the  daily  labours  of  the  India  House  and  tlie 
unceasing  anxieties  of  his  home.  His  feelings, 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  season,  which  had, 
hist  year,  been  darkened  by  his  terrible 
calamity,  will  be  understood  from  the  first 
of  two  pieces  of  blank  verse,  which  fill  the 
two  first  sheets  of  a letter  to  Coleridge, 
t\Titten  under  an  apprehension  of  some 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  which  had 
its  cause  in  no  estrangement  of  Coleridge’s 
affections,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
imaginative  philosopher's  fortune  and  the 
constancy  of  his  day-dreamings, 

^TUTTEN  A TWELVEMONTH  AFTER  TUB 
KVF.NTS. 


r.  > i a. 

{Friday  ruii,  Cb/ertJge,  u ihe  day 
died.] 


on  tchieh  my  mother 


AIoa  ? bow  am  I chang'd  t where  be  the  tears, 

The  subs,  and  forc’d  suspensions  of  the  breath. 

And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart 
With  which  I hung  o’er  my  dear  mother’s  corse  f 
Where  be  the  blest  subsidlngs  of  the  storm 
Within  ; the  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 
Drawm  heavenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love, 

In  which  I bow’d  me  to  my  Father’s  wlUT 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer,  keep  nut  thou 
My  heart  in  brute  and  sensual  thonkU-ssness 
Scal'd  up,  oblivioas  ever  of  that  dear  grace. 

And  health  nwtor’d  to  my  long-loved  friend. 

Long  lov’d,  and  worthy  known  I Thou  didst  not  keep 
Her  soul  in  death.  O keep  not  now,  my  Lord, 

Thy  servants  in  far  worse— In  spiritual  death 
And  darkness — blacker  than  those  feared  shadows 
O*  the  valley  all  must  tread.  l.end  us  thy  balms, 
Thou  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-sick  soul, 

And  bcol  our  cleansed  bosoms  of  the  wounds 

With  which  the  world  hath  pierc’d  us  thro’  and  thro’ ! 
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j Give  U8  new  fle«h,  new  birth;  Elect  of  heaven 
May  we  become,  in  thine  election  sure 
Contain’d,  and  to  one  purpoao  atedfaat  drawn — 

' Our  aoula’  aalvation. 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend, 

With  filial  rccotrnition  aweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  fare  of  our  dear  mother  in  heaven, 

And  her  remember’d  looks  of  love  shall  fprect 
With  answering  looks  of  love,  her  placid  smiles 
Meet  with  a smile  as  placid,  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  fear  repulse.* 

Be  witness  for  me,  Lord,  I do  not  ask 
Those  days  of  vanity  to  return  again, 

(>Tor  fitting  me  to  ask,  nor  thee  to  give) , 

Vain  loves,  and  “ wanderings  with  a fair  •hair’d  maid 
((!hild  of  the  dust  as  I sm,)  who  so  long 
My  foolish  heart  steep’d  in  idolatry, 

And  creature-loves.  Forgive  it,  O my  Maker ! 

I If  in  a mood  of  grief,  I sin  almost 
I In  sometimes  brooding  on  the  days  long  past, 

(And  from  the  grave  of  time  wishing  them  back,) 

Days  of  a mother’s  fondness  to  her  child — 

! Her  little  one  ! Oh,  where  be  now  those  sports 
i And  infant  play-games?  Where  the  Joyous  troops 
or  children,  and  the  haunts  I did  so  love  ? 

O my  companions ! O ye  lovetl  names 
t Of  friend,  or  plaj'mate  dear,  gone  are  ye  now. 

! Gone  divers  ways  ; to  honour  and  credit  some  ; 

And  some,  I fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame ! \ 

I I only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief 
I One  parent  dead  to  mourn,  and  sec  one  live 
Of  all  life’s  joys  bereft,  and  desolate  : 

I Am  left,  with  a few  friends,  ond  one  above 

* The  rest,  found  faithful  in  a length  of  years, 

‘ Contcnteil  as  I may,  to  bear  me  on, 

T’  the  not  onpeaeeful  evening  of  a day 
Made  black  by  muruing  storms, 

I “ The  following  I wrote  when  I had  re- 
tiimetl  from  C.  Lloyd,  leaving  him  behind  at 
I Burton,  with  Southey.  To  understand  some 
I of  it,  you  must  remember  tliat  at  that  time 
' he  was  very  much  perplexed  iu  mind. 

A stranger,  and  alone,  I past  those  hcenes 
We  post  so  late  together ; and  my  heart 
Fell  something  like  desertion,  as  I look'd 
Around  me,  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  friend 
1 Was  absent,  and  the  cordial  look  was  there 

Xo  more,  to  smile  on  me.  1 thought  on  Lloyd — 

All  he  had  been  to  me  ! And  now  I go 
' Again  to  mingle  with  a world  impure; 

I With  men  who  make  a mock  of  holy  things, 

I Mistaken,  and  of  man's  bc>>t  hope  think  scorn. 

I The  world  does  much  to  warp  the  hoirt  of  man ; 

I And  I may  sometimes  join  its  idiot  laugh  : 

Of  this  1 now  complain  not.  Deal  with  mo, 
Omniscient  Father,  as  thou  judgest  best. 

And  in  thp  season  soften  thou  my  heart. 

I I pray  not  for  mysolf ; I pray  for  him 

I Whose  soul  is  snre  petpicxed.  Hbinc  thou  on  him. 

Father  of  lights  I and  in  the  difficult  pallis 
Make  plain  his  way  before  him  ; hU  own  thmights 
May  he  not  think — hU  own  ends  not  pursue— 

I Ro  Shull  he  best  perform  thy  will  on  earth. 

I Grratest  and  Best,  Thy  will  be  ever  ours! 


• [N’ote  in  the  margin  of  MR.)  **  This  is  almost 
' literal  ft'om  a letter  of  my  sister's — less  than  a year 
ago.” 

t [Note  in  the  margin  of  MR.)  **  Alluding  to  some 
{ of  my  old  play-fellows  being,  literally,  'on  the  town,' 
I and  some  otherwise  wretched.” 


“ The  former  of  these  poems  I wrote  with  | 
unusual  celerity  t'other  momiug  at  office,  j 
I expect  you  to  like  it  better  than  anj'thing  j 
of  mine  ; Lloyd  does,  and  I do  myself. 

“ You  use  Lloyd  very  ill,  never  writing  to 
him.  I tell  you  again  that  his  is  not  a mind  ^ 
with  which  you  should  play  tricks.  He 
deserves  more  tenderness  from  yon.  i 

“ For  myself,  I must  spoil  a little  passage 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  adapt  it  to  my 
feelings : — 

‘ 1 am  prouder  | 

That  I was  once  your  friend,  tho*  now  forgot, 

Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me.' 

If  you  don't  write  to  me  now,  as  I told 
Lloyd,  I shall  get  angry,  and  call  you  hard 
names — Monchineel  and  I don’t  know  what 
else.  I wish  you  would  send  me  my  great* 
coat.  The  snow  and  the  rain  season  is  at 
hand,  and  I have  but  a wretched  oM  coat, 
once  my  father’s,  to  keep  ’em  off,  and  that  is 
transitory. 

* WTien  time  drlvea  flock*  from  field  to  fold. 

When  waya  grow  foul  and  blood  gets  cold,* 

I shall  remember  where  I left  my  coat 
ilect.  emblem  wilt  thou  be,  old  Winter,  of  a 
friend’s  neglect-cold,  cold,  cold  ! 

« C.  Lamb.” 

The  following  lines,  which  Lamb  trans- 
mitted to  his  new  friend  Southey,  bes|)eak 
the  remarkable  serenity  with  which,  when 
the  first  shock  was  over  and  the  duties 
of  life-long  love  arranged,  Lamb  was  able 
to  contemplate  tho  victim  of  his  sister’s 
frenzy  ; * ' 

Thou  should'id  hare  longer  lived,  and  to  the  grave 
Have  iieaceBilly  gone  down  in  full  old  age; 

Thy  children  would  have  tended  thy  gray  hair*. 

We  might  have  sat,  as  we  have  often  done,  I 

By  our  fire-side,  and  talk’d  whole  nights  away,  I 

Old  time,  old  friends,  and  old  events  recalling, 

With  many  a circumstance  of  trivial  note,  | 

To  memory  dear,  and  «>f  Importance  grown-  I 

How  shall  we  tell  them  in  a stranger’s  ear! 

A wayward  son  oft-times  was  I to  thee 
And  yet.  In  all  our  little  bickerings. 


• These  lines  arc  now  first  Introduced  in  this  F.diUai  i 
— becoming  known  to  the  Editor  by  tbeir  publicatittft  is 
the  first  volume  of  " Southey’s  Life  and  Correspomlcnce,'* 
p.  323,  where  they  appear  in  a letter  from  JSoulhey  to  . 
Mr.  Wynn.  The  Biographer  eourteoiwly  tulda,  that  they 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  that  thry  were 
not  observed  till  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Ediiioa 
of  these  Memorials. 
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DocDeatic  j»r»,  there  wa>  I kno«r  net  what 

Of  tender  feelinir  that  were  ill  exchang'd 
I For  thi»  world’a  chitling  frienduhip-s  and  their  amiles 
I Familiar,  whom  the  heart  call*  strangers  stilt 

I A heavy  lot  hath  he,  most  wretched  man, 
j lives  the  last  of  all  his  family  I 

I He  looks  around  him,  and  bis  eye  discerns 
I The  face  of  the  stranger  ; and  bis  heart  U sick. 

I Man  of  the  world,  what  can'st  thou  do  for  him  ! 

Wealth  is  a burthen  which  he  could  not  bear ; 

Mirth  a strange  crime,  the  which  be  dares  nut  act ; 

And  generous  wines  on  cordial  to  bis  soul. 

For  wounds  like  his,  Christ  is  the  only  euro. 

Go ! preach  thou  to  him  of  a world  to  come. 

Where  friends  shall  meet  and  know  each  other’s  face ! 

Say  leas  than  this,  and  say  it  to  the  winds. 

I 

An  addition  to  LamVa  household-cares  is  i 
thus  mentioned  in  a letter 

TO  Mn.  COLERIDGE. 

“ December  lOtb,  1797. 

“ In  truth,  Coleridge,  I am  perplexed,  and 
at  times  almost  cast  down.  I am  beset  with 
j ])erplexities.  The  old  hag  of  a wealthy  rela- 
tion, who  took  my  aunt  off  our  hands  in  the 
beginning  of  trouble,  has  found  out  that  she 
is  ‘indolent  and  mulish,*  I quote  her  own 
words,  and  that  her  attachment  to  us  is  so 
strong  that  she  can  never  be  happy  apart, 
t The  lady,  with  delicate  irony,  remarks,  that 
if  I am  not  an  h\'pocrite,  I shall  rejoice  to 
receive  her  again  ; and  that  it  will  be  a 
I means  of  making  me  more  fond  of  home  to 
I have  so  dear  a friend  to  come  home  to  ! The 
fact  is,  she  U jealous  of  my  aunt’s  bestowing 
i any  kind  recollections  on  us,  while  she  enjoys 
• the  patronage  of  her  roof.  She  says  she 
finds  it  iucoDHisteut  with  her  own  ^ ease  and 
' tranquillity,*  to  keep  her  any  longer  ; and, 

^ in  fine,  summons  me  to  fetch  her  home. 

I Now,  much  as  I should  rejoice  to  transplant 
I the  poor  old  creature  from  the  chilling  air 
of  such  patronage,  yet  I know  how  straitened 
we  are  already,  how  unable  already  to  answer 
any  demand  which  sickness  or  any  extra- 
ordinary exjKjnse  may  make.  I know  this, 
and  all  unu.sed  as  I am  to  struggle  with  per- 
plexities, I am  somewhat  non]>lussed,  to  say 
I no  worse.  This  prevents  me  from  a thorough 
relish  of  what  Lloyd's  kindness  and  your's 
I have  furnished  me  with.  I thank  you  though 
I from  my  heart,  and  feel  myself  not  quite 
I alone  in  the  earth.** 


In  1798,  Coleridge  seemed  to  attain  a 
settled  home  by  accepting  an  invitation  to 


l>ecome  the  minister  of  a Unitarian  congre- 
gation at  Shrewsbury ; a hope  of  short 
duration.  The  following  letter  wa.s  addressed 
by  Lamb  to  him  at  this  time  as  “S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge ” — as  if  the  ilr.  were  dropped  and  the 

Ueverend  ’*  not  quite  adopted — “ at  the 
Reverend  A.  Rowe’s,  Shrewsbury,  Shrop- 
shire.” The  tables  are  turned  here  ; — Lamb,  j 
instead  of  accusing  Coleridge  of  neglect,  ! 
takes  the  charge  to  himself,  in  deep  humility  ! 
of  spirit,  and  regards  the  effect  of  Miss  | 
I Lamb’s  renewed  illuesBcs  on  his  mind  as  I 
* inducing  indifference,  with  an  affecting  self-  ^ 
Jealousy. 

I 

TO  Ma  COLERIDGE.  | 

January  9Sth,  1799. 

You  liave  writ  me  many  kind  letters, 
and  I have  answ'ered  none  of  them.  I don’t 
deserve  your  attentions.  An  unnatural  in- 
difference has  been  creeping  on  me  since  my 
last  misfortuue.s,  or  I should  have  seized  the 
first  opening  of  a correspondouce  with  i/ou,  > 
To  you  I owe  much,  under  God.  In  my  \ 
brief  acquaintance  with  you  in  Loudon,  your  i 
conversations  won  me  to  the  better  cause, 
and  rescued  me  from  the  polluting  spirit  of 
the  world.  I might  have  been  a worthless  | 
character  without  you  ; as  it  is,  I dp  possess  j 
a certain  improvable  portion  of  devotional 
feelings,  tbo’  when  I view  myself  in  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  and  not  according  to  the 
common  measures  of  human  judgment,  I am 
altogether  corrupt  and  sinful.  Tliis  is  no  I 
cant.  1 am  very  sincere. 

“ These  last  afBictions,  Coleridge,  have 
failed  to  soften  and  bend  my  will.  They 
found  me  unprepared.  My  former  calamities 
produced  in  me  a spirit  of  humility  and  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  I thought  they  had  suffi- 
ciently disciplined  me  ; but  the  event  ought 
to  humble  me  ; if  God’s  judgments  now  fail 
to  take  away  from  me  the  heart  of  stone, 
what  more  grievous  trials  ought  I not  to 
expect  ? I have  been  very  querulous,  im- 
patient under  the  rod — full  of  little  jealousies 
and  heart  burnings. — I had  well  nigh  quar- 
relled with  Charles  Lloyd — and  for  no  other 
reason,  I believe,  than  that  the  good  creature 
did  all  he  could  to  make  me  happy.  The 
truth  is,  I thought  he  tried  to  force  my  mind 
from  its  natural  and  proper  bent ; he  con- 
tinually wished  me  to  be  from  home,  ho  was 
drawing  me  from  the  consideration  of  my 
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poor  dear  Mary’s  situation,  rather  than  retain  little  of  what  I read ; am  uimaed  to  i 
assisting  me  to  gain  a proper  view  of  it  with  conjpositions  in  which  any  methodising  is 
religious  consolations.  I w’anted  to  be  left  required  ; but  I thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
to  the  tendency  of  my  own  mind,  in  a solitary  hint,  and  shall  receive  it  as  far  as  I am  able, 
state,  which,  in  times  past,  I knew  had  le<l  that  is,  endeavour  to  engage  my  mind  in  | 
to  quietness  and  a patient  bearing  of  the  some  constant  and  innocent  pursuit.  1 know 
yoke.  lie  was  hurt  that  I was  not  more  my  capacities  better  than  you  do. 
constantly  with  him,  but  he  was  living  with  “ Accept  my  kindest  love,  and  believe  me 
White,  a man  to  whom  I had  never  been  yours,  as  ever.  C.  L.” 

accustomed  to  impart  my  denrttl 

tho’  from  long  habits  of  friendliness,  and  , 

many  a social  and  good  quality,  I loved  him  At  this  time,  the  only  literary  man  whom 
very  much.  I met  company  there  sometimes  Lamb  knew  in  London  was  George  Dyer, 

— indiscriminate  comimuy.  Any  society  who  had  been  noted  as  an  accomplished 
almost,  when  I am  in  affliction,  is  sorely  scholar,  in  Lamb’s  early  childhood,  at  Christ’s 
painful  to  me.  I seem  to  breathe  more  freely,  Hospital.  For  him  Lamb  cherished  all  the 
to  think  more  collectedly,  to  feel  more  pro-  esteem  that  his  guileless  simplicity  of  charac- 
perly  and  calmly,  when  idone.  All  these  ter  and  gentleness  of  nature  could  inspire  ; ' 

things  the  good  creature  did  with  the  kindest  in  these  qualities  the  friends  were  akin  ; but  ' 
intentions  ill  the  world,  but  they  produced  in  no  two  men  could  be  more  opposite  than  I 
me  nothing  but  soreness  and  discontent.  I they  were  to  each  other,  in  intellectual  quali-  i 
became,  as  he  complained,  ‘jaundiced*  to-  fications  and  tastes — Lamb,  in  all  things 
wards  him  . . . but  he  has  forgiven  me — and  original,  and  rejoicing  in  the  quaint,  the  ^ 
his  smile,  1 hope,  will  draw  all  such  humours  strange,  the  extravagant ; Dyer,  the  quint-  I 
from  me.  I am  recovering,  God  be  praised  i essence  of  learned  commonplace  ; Lamb 
for  it,  a liealthiness  of  mind,  something  like  | wildly  catching  the  most  evanescent  spirit  of  | 
calmness — but  I want  more  religion — I am  wit  and  poetry ; Dyer,  the  wondering  dis- 
jealous  of  human  helps  and  leaning-places,  ciple  of  their  established  forms.  Dyer  offi- 
I rejoice,  in  your  good  fortunes.  May  God  ciated  as  a revering  High  Priest  at  the  I 
at  the  last  settle  you  ! — You  have  had  many  Altar  of  the  Muses — such  as  they  were  in  I 
and  painful  trials;  humanly  s{>eaking  they  the  staid,  antiquated  trim  of  the  closing  years 
: are  going  to  end  ; but  we  should  rather  pray  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  they  formed 

I that  discipline  may  attend  us  thro’  the  whole  sentimeutal  attachments  in  Germany,  or 

of  our  lives A careless  and  a cliaaolute  flirted  with  revolutionaiy'  France,  or  renewed 

spirit  has  advanced  upon  me  with  large  their  youth  by  drinking  the  Spirit  of  the 
strides — pray  God  that  my  present  afflictions  Lakes.  Lamb  esteemed  and  loved  liim  so 
may  be  sanctified  to  me ! Mary  U recovering ; well,  that  be  felt  himself  entitled  to  make 
but  I sec  no  opening  yet  of  a situation  for  sport  with  his  peculiarities ; but  it  w.as  as  i 
her  ; your  invitation  went  to  my  very  heart,  Fielding  might  sport  with  his  own  idea  of 
but  you  have  a power  of  exciting  interest,  of  Parson  Adams  ; or  Goldsmith  with  his 
leading  all  hearts  captive,  too  forcible  to  Dr.  Primrose.  The  following  passage  occurs 
admit  of  Maiy’s  being  with  you.  I consider  In  a letter  of  28th  November,  1798,  ad- 
her  as  peiqietually  on  the  brink  of  madness,  dressetl— 

I think,  you  would  almost  make  her  dance 

within  an  inch  of  the  precipice  ; she  must  be  soutitet. 

with  duller  fiuicies,  and  cooler  intellects.  “ I showed  my ‘Witch,’ and ‘Dying  Lover,* 

I know  a young  man  of  this  description,  who  to  Dyer  lost  night,  but  George  could  not 
has  suited  her  these  twenty  years,  and  may  comprehen<l  how  that  could  be  i>oetry  which 
live  to  do  so  still,  if  we  are  one  day  rcstoretl  did  not  go  upon  ten  feet,  as  George  and  his 
to  e.ach  other.  In  answer  to  your  suggestions  predecessors  had  taught  it  to  do  ; so  George  f 
of  occupation  for  me,  I must  say  that  I do  read  me  some  lectures  on  the  distinguishing  j 
j not  think  my  capacity  altogether  suited  for  qualities  of  the  Ode,  the  Epigram,  and  the  | 

ditMpiisitions  of  that  kind I have  read  Epic,  and  went  home  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  I 

little,  I have  a very  weak  memory,  and  by  correcting  a proof  sheet  of  his  own  Lmes.  | 
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j George  writea  odea  where  the  rhymea,  like 
hiahioDable  to  on  and  wife,  keep  a comfortable 
I distance  of  six  or  eight  linea  apart,  and  calls 
: that  * observing  the  laws  of  verse.*  George 
I telU  yon,  before  he  recites,  that  you  must 
j listen  with  great  attention,  or  you'll  miss  the 
[ rhymes.  I did  so,  and  found  them  pretty 
exact.  George,  speaking  of  the  dead  Ossian, 
exclaimeth,  ‘Dark  are  the  poet's  eyes.*  I 
humbly  represented  to  him  that  his  own  eyes 
were  dark,  and  many  a living  bard's  besides, 

! and  recommended  ‘ Clos'd  are  the  poet's  eyes.' 

: But  that  would  not  do.  I found  there  was 
an  antithesis  between  the  darkness  of  his 
, eyes  and  the  splendour  of  bis  genius ; and  I 
acquiesced." 

The  following  passage  on  the  same  subject 
occurs  in  a letter  about  the  same  time, 
j addressed 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“Now  I am  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  I; 
must  announce  to  you,  who,  doubtless,  in  | 
your  remote  part  of  the  island,  have  not ' 
heard  tidings  of  so  great  a blessing,  that ' 
George  Dyer  hath  prepared  two  ponderous 
volumes  full  of  poetry  and  criticism.  They 
impend  over  the  town  and  are  threatened  to 
&11  in  the  winter.  The  first  volume  contains 
' every  sort  of  poetry,  except  personal  satire, 
which  George,  in  his  truly  onginal  prospectus, 

' renounceth  for  ever,  whimsically  foisting  the 
intention  in  bet\vcen  the  price  of  his  book 
I and  the  proposed  number  of  subscribers.  (If 
I I can,  I will  get  you  a copy  of  his  handbill.) 

\ He  has  tried  his  vein  in  every  species  besides 
^ — the  Spenserian,  Thomsonian,  Masonic  and 
j Akensidish  more  especially.  The  second 
{ volume  is  all  criticism  ; wherein  he  demon- 
strates  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  literary 
I worhl,  in  a way  that  must  silence  all  reply 
for  ever,  that  the  Pastoral  was  introduced  by 
I Theocritus  and  polished  by  Virgil  and  Pope 
— that  Gray  and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in 
I couples  in  George's  brain)  have  a good  deal 
I of  poetical  fire  and  true  lyric  genius — ^that 
I Cowley  was  ruined  by  excess  of  wit  (a 
I warning  to  all  modems) — that  Charles  Lloyd, 
C'harles  Lamb,  and  William  Wordsworth,  in 
later  da^'s,  have  struck  the  true  chords  of 
poesy.  O George,  George  I with  a head 
j oniformlj  wrong,  and  a heart  uniformly 


right,  that  I had  power  and  might  equal  to 
my  wishes  : then  would  I call  the  gentry  of 
thy  native  island,  and  they  should  come  in 
troops,  flocking  at  the  sound  of  thy  pros- 
pectus-trumpet, and  crowding  who  shall  be 
first  to  stand  in  thy  list  of  subscribers  ! 1 
can  only  put  twelve  shiillngs  into  thy  pocket 
(which,  1 will  answer  for  them,  will  not  stick 
there  long),  out  of  a pocket  almost  as  bare 
as  thine.  Is  it  not  a pity  so  much  fine 
writing  should  be  erased  ? But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  1 began  to  scent  that  I was  getting 
into  that  sort  of  style  which  Longinus  and 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus  fitly  call  ‘the 
aflfecteil’  ” 


Lamb’s  apprehensions  of  the  recurrence  of 
his  sister's  malady  were  soon  realised.  An 
old  maid-seniint  who  assisted  her  in  the 
lodging  became  ill  ; Miss  Lamb  incessantly 
watched  the  death-bed  ; and  just  as  the  poor 
creature  died,  was  again  seized  with  mad-  | 
ness.  Lamb  placed  her  under  medical  care  ; j 
and,  left  alone,  wrote  the  following  short  | 
and  miserable  letter  : — 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

May  12th,  1800. 

“ My  dear  Coleridge, — I don’t  know  why 
I write,  except  from  the  propensity  misery 
has  to  tell  her  griefs,  Hetty  died  on  Friday 
night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  eight  days' 
illness  ; Itlary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I was  obliged 
to  remove  her  yesterday.  I am  left  alone  in 
a house  with  nothing  but  Hetty’s  dead  body 
to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I bury 
her,  and  then  I shall  be  quite  alone,  with 
nothing  but  a cat,  to  remind  me  that  the 
house  has  been  full  of  living  beings  like  my- 
self. My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I don't 
know  where  to  look  for  relief  ^lary  will 
get  better  again,  but  her  constantly  being 
liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful ; nor  is  it 
the  least  of  our  evils  that  her  case  and  all 
our  story  is  so  well  known  aroimd  us.  We  are 
in  a manner  marked.  Excuse  my  troubling 
you,  but  I have  nobotly  by  me  to  speak  to 
me.  I slept  out  last  night,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  change  and  the  stillness.  But  I 
did  not  sleep  well,  and  I must  come  back  to 
my  own  bed-  I am  going  to  try  and  get  a 
friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow. 
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I am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is 
quite  bad.  I almost  wish  that  Mary  were  1 
dead. — God  bless  you.  Love  to  Sara  and  , 
Hartley. — Monday.  C.  Lamb.”  | 


The  prospect  of  obtaining  a residence  more 
suited  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his ! 
situation  than  that  which  he  then  occupied 
at  Pentonville,  gave  Lamb  comfort,  which 
he  expressed  in  the  following  short  letter  ; — 


TO  MR.  MAKNtNO.  I 

**  1800.  [ 

“ Dear  Manning, — I feel  myself  unable  to  I 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  kind  letter,  i 
It  was  doubly  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the 
choice  poetry  and  the  kind  honest  pro.«c 
which  it  contained.  It  was  just  such  a letter  * 
as  I should  have  expected  from  Manning.  j 

“ I am  in  much  better  spirits  than  when  I 
wrote  last.  I have  had  a very  eligible  offer  to  I 
lodge  with  a friend  in  town.  He  will  have  ! 
rooms  to  let  at  midsummer,  by  which  time  I 
hope  my  sister  will  be  well  enough  to  join  me. 
It  is  a great  object  to  me  live  in  town,  where 
we  shall  be  much  more  and  to  quit  a 

bouse  and  a neighbourhood  where  poor  i 
Mary’s  disorder,  so  frequently  recurring,  has 
made  us  a sort  of  marke<l  people.  We  can  j 
bo  nowhere  private  except  in  the  midst  of 
London.  We  shall  be  in  a family  where  we 
visit  very  frequently  ; only  my  landlord  and 
I have  not  yet  come  to  a conclusion.  He  has 
a partner  to  consult.  I am  still  on  the ; 
tremble,  for  I do  not  know  where  we  could 
go  into  loclgings  that  would  not  be,  in  many 
respects,  highly  exceptionable.  Only  God 
send  Mary  well  again,  and  I hope  all  will  be 
well  1 The  prospect,  such  as  it  is,  has  made  ' 
me  quite  happy.  I have  ju.st  time  to  tell  you  i 
of  it,  as  1 know  it  will  give  you  pleasure. — i 
Farewell.  C.  Lamb.” 


This  hope  was  accomplished,  os  appears 
from  the  following  letter 

TO  MR,  COLERIDOB. 

1800. 

“ Dear  Coleridge, — Soon  after  I wrote  to 
you  last,  an  offer  was  made  mo  by  (rutch  (you  i 
must  remember  him,  at  Christ's, — you  saw 
him,  slightly,  one  day  with  Thomson  at  our  j 


house) — to  come  and  lodge  with  him,  at  his 
house  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  This  was  a very  comfortable  offer  to 
me,  the  rtK>ms  being  at  a reasonable  rent,  and 
including  the  use  of  an  old  servant,  I»eaides 
being  infinitely  preferable  to  ordinary  lodg- 
ings in  our  caM^  as  you  must  perceive.  As 
Gutch  knew  all  our  story  and  the  perpetual 
liability  to  a recurrence  in  my  sister’s  dis- 
order, probably  to  the  end  of  her  life,  1 
certainly  think  the  offer  very  generous  and 
very  friendly.  1 have  got  three  rooms  (in- 
cluding servant)  under  34/.  a year.  Here  1 
soon  found  myself  at  home  ; and  here,  in  six 
weeks  after,  Mary  was  well  enou^  to  join 
me.  So  we  are  once  more  settled.  I am 
afraid  we  are  not  place<l  out  of  the  reach  of 
future  interruptions.  But  I am  determined 
to  take  what  snatches  of  pleasure  we  can 
between  the  acts  of  our  distressful  drama, 
....  I have  pas.sed  two  days  at  Oxford,  on 
a visit  which  I have  long  put  off,  to  Gutch’s 
family.  The  sight  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
anti,  above  all,  a fine  bust  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
at  All  Souls’,  were  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  ; unluckily,  it  was  not  a family  where  I 
could  take  Mary  with  me,  and  1 am  afraid 
there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any 
pleasures  1 take  without  her.  She  never 
goes  anywhere.  I do  not  know  what  I can 
add  to  this  letter.  I hope  you  are  better  by 
this  time  ; and  I desire  to  be  affectionately 
remembered  to  Sarah  and  Hartley. 

“ I expected  before  this  to  have  had  tidings 
of  another  little  philosopher.  Lloyd’s  wife 
is  on  the  point  of  favouring  the  worhL 

Have  you  seen  the  new  edition  of  Bums  t 
his  posthumous  works  and  letters  ? I have 
only  been  able  to  procure  the  first  volume, 
which  contains  his  life — veiy’  confusedly  and 
l>adly  written,  and  interspersed  with  dull 
pathological  and  medical  discussions.  It  is 
written  by  a Dr.  Currie.  Do  you  know  the 
well-meaning  doctor  1 Alas,  ne  tutor  ultra 
erepidam  / 

**  I hope  to  hear  again  from  you  very  soon. 
Godwin  is  gone  to  Ireland  on  a visit  to 
Grattan.  Before  he  went  1 passed  much 
time  with  him,  and  he  has  showed  me  par- 
ticular attention  : N.B.  A thing-  I much 
like.  Your  books  are  all  safe  : only  I have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  fetch  away  your 
last  batch,  which  I understand  arc  at  John- 
son’s, the  bookseller,  who  has  got  quite  as 


I 
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much  room,  and  will  take  as  much  care  of 
them  as  myself — and  you  can  send  for  them 
immediately  from  him. 

“ I wish  you  would  advert  to  a letter  I 
sent  you  at  Grassmere  about  Cliristabel,  and 
comply  with  my  request  contained  therein. 

“ Love  to  all  friends  romid  Skiddaw. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LXTTTM*  TO  MAIVKIMO,  COLKHIDOB, 

1 WORDSWORTH. 

I (1800  to  1805.] 

1 It  would  seem  from  the  letters  of  1800, 
th&t  the  natural  determination  of  Lamb  “ to 
take  what  pleasure  he  could  between  the 
acts  of  his  distressful  drama,’*  had  led  liim 
I into  a wider  circle  of  companionsliip,  and  had 
j prompted  sallies  of  wilder  and  broader  mirth, 
which  afterwards  softened  into  delicacy,  re- 
' taining  oil  its  whim.  The  following  passage, 
i which  concludes  a letter  to  Manning,  else 
I occupied  with  merely  personal  details,  proves 
that  his  apprehensions  for  the  diminution  of 
his  reverence  fur  sacred  things  were  not 
wholly  unfounded ; while,  amidst  its  grotesque 
expressions,  may  be  discerned  the  repugnance 
to  the  philosophical  inhdelity  of  some  of  his 
companions  he  retained  through  life.  The 
passage,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a sort 
of  desperate  compromise  between  a wild 
gaiety  and  religious  impressions  obscured 
but  not  effaced  ; and  intimating  bis  disap- 
I probation  of  infidelity,  with  a melancholy 
I sense  of  his  own  uuworthiuess  seriously  to 
I express  it. 

TO  MR.  UAyNIXG. 

“ Coleridge  inquires  after  you  pretty  often. 
I wish  to  be  the  pandar  to  bring  you  to- 
t gether  again  once  before  I die.  When  we 
die,  you  and  X must  part ; the  sheep,  you 
I know,  take  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  the 
I left.  Stripped  of  its  allegory,  you  must  know, 

‘ the  sheep  are  7,  and  the  Apostles  and  the 
Martyrs,  and  the  Popes,  and  Bishop  Taylor 
I and  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Coleridge,  &c.  &c.  ; 

' the  goats  are  the  Atheists  and  the  Adulterers, 

''  and  dumb  dogs,  and  Godwin  and  M g, 

and  that  ThyesUean  crew — yaw  ? how  my 
saintship  sickens  at  the  idea  I 


“ You  shall  have  my  play  and  the  Falstaff 
letters  in  a day  or  two.  I will  write  to  Lloyd 
by  this  day’s  post. 

“ God  bless  you,  Manning.  Take  my 
trifling  as  trijiing — and  believe  me  seriously 
and  deeply  your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

In  the  following  letter  Lamb’s  fantastic 
spirits  find  scope  freely,  though  in  all  kind- 
ness, in  the  peculiarities  of  the  learned  and 
good  George  Oyer  : — 

TO  MR.  HANNING. 

**  Auputt  32ad,  1800. 

“ Dear  Manning, — You  needed  not  imagine 
any  apology  necessary.  Your  fine  hare  and 
fine  birds  (which  Just  now  are  dangling  by 
our  kitchen  blaze),  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  ill  your  Justification.  You  Just  nicked 
my  palate.  For,  with  all  due  decorum  and 
leave  may  it  be  spoken,  my  worship  hath 
taken  physic  io-<lay,  and  being  low  and 
puling,  requireth  to  be  pampered.  Fob  ! how 
beautiful  and  strong  those  buttered  onions 
come  to  my  nose.  For  you  must  know  we 
extract  a divine  spirit  of  gravy  from  those 
materials,  which,  duly  compounded  with  a 
consistence  of  bread  and  cream  (y’clept  bread- 
sauce),  each  to  each,  giving  double  grace,  do 
mutually  illustrate  and  set  off  (as  skilful  gold- 
foils  to  rare  jewels)  your  partridge,  pheasant, 
woodcock,  snipe,  teal,  widgeon,  and  the  other 
lesser  daughters  of  the  ai*k.  My  friendship, 
struggling  with  my  carnal  and  fleshly  pru- 
dence (which  suggests  that  a bird  a man  is 
the  proper  allotment  in  such  cases),  yeameth 
sometimes  to  have  thee  here  to  pick  a wing 
or  so.  I question  if  your  Norfolk  sauces 
match  our  London  culinaric. 

“ George  Dyer  has  introduced  me  to  the 
table  of  an  agreeable  old  gentleman,  Dr. 

A , who  gives  hot  legs  of  mutton  and 

grape  pies  at  his  sylvan  lodge  at  Isleworth  ; 
where,  in  the  middle  of  a street,  he  has  shot 
up  a wall  most  preposterously  before  his 
small  dwelling,  which,  with  the  circumstance 
of  his  taking  several  panes  of  glass  out  of 
bedroom  windows  (for  air)  causeth  his 
neighbours  to  speculate  strangely  on  the 
state  of  the  good  man’s  pericranicks.  Plainly, 
he  lives  under  the  reputation  of  being  de- 
ranged. George  does  not  mind  this  circum- 
stance ; be  rather  likes  him  the  better  for  it 
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The  Doctor,  in  his  pursuits,  joins  agricultural 
to  poetical  science,  and  has  set  Cieorge’s 
brains  mad  about  the  old  Scotch  writers, 
Barbour,  Douglas’s  ^Eneid,  Blind  Harry,  &c. 
We  retume<l  home  in  a return  postchaise 
(having  dined  with  the  Doctor),  and  George 
kept  wondering  and  wondering,  for  eight  or 
nine  turnpike  miles,  what  was  the  name,  and 
striving  to  recollect  the  name  of  a poet  an-  | 
terior  to  Barbour.  I begged  to  know  what ; 
was  remaining  of  his  works.  ‘ There  is  no- 1 
thing  €xtant  of  hU  works,  Sir,  but  by  all 
accounts  he  seems  to  have  l)een  a fine  1 
genius  ! ’ This  fine  genius,  without  anj'thing  | 
to  show  for  it,  or  any  title  beyond  George’s  | 
coiirtesy,  without  even  a name  ; and  Barbour,  j 
and  Douglas,  and  Blind  Harrj',  now  are  the 
predominant  sounds  in  Geoige’s  pia  mater, 
and  their  buzzings  exclude  politics,  criticism, 
and  algebra — the  late  lords  of  that  illustrious  j 
lumber-room.  Mark,  he  has  never  read  any  | 
of  these  bucks,  but  is  impatient  till  he  reads 
them  all  at  the  Doctor’s  suggestion.  Poor 
Dyer  ! his  friends  should  be  careful  what 
sparks  they  let  fall  into  such  Inflammable 
matter. 

“ Could  I have  my  will  of  the  heathen,  I ; 
would  lock  him  up  from  all  access  of  new 
ideas ; I would  exclude  all  critics  that  would 
not  swear  me  first  (upon  their  Virgil)  that 
they  would  feed  him  with  nothing  but  the 
old,  safe,  fiuuiliar  notions  and  sounds  (the 
rightful  aborigines  of  his  brain)  — Gray, 
Akenside,  and  Mason.  In  these  sounds, : 
reiterated  as  often  as  possible,  there  could 
be  nothing  painful,  notlung  distracting. 

“ God  bless  me,  here  are  the  birds,  smoking 
hot  I 

“ All  that  is  gross  and  unspiritual  in  me ' 
rises  at  the  sight ! 

“ Avaunt  friendship,  and  all  memory  of 
absent  friends  ! C.  Lamb.” 


In  the  following  letter,  the  exciting  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  A and  Dyer  are  further 

played  on : — 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Augiut  26tfa,  1800. 

“ George  Dyer  is  the  only  literary  cha- 
racter I am  happily  acijuainted  with  ; the 
ofteiier  I sec  him,  the  more  deeply  I mlmire  ; 
him.  He  is  goodness  itself.  If  I could  but 


calculate  the  precise  date  of  hU  death,  I would 
write  a novel  on  purpose  to  make  George  the 
hero.  I could  hit  him  off  to  a hair.*  George 

brought  a Dr.  A to  see  me.  The  Doctor 

is  a very  pleasant  old  man,  a great  genius  for 
agriculture,  one  that  ties  his  breeches-knees 
witli  packthread,  and  boasts  of  having  had 
disappointments  from  ministers.  Tlie  Doctor 
happened  to  mention  an  epic  poem  by  one 
Wilkie,  called  the  ^Epigonlad,*  in  which  he 
assured  us  there  is  not  one  tolerable  line  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  all  the  characters, 
incidents,  &c.,  verbally  copied  from  Jlotner. 
George,  who  had  been  sitting  quite  inatten- 
tive to  the  Doctor’s  criticism,  no  sooner  heard 
the  sound  of  Uomtr  strike  his  j)ericranicks, 
than  up  he  gets,  and  declares  he  must  see 
that  poem  immediately  : where  was  it  to  be 
had  ? An  epic  poem  of  8000  lines,  and  he 
not  hear  of  it ! There  must  be  some  things 
good  in  it,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
see  it,  for  he  bad  touched  pretty  deeply  upon 
that  subject  in  liis  criticisms  on  the  Epic. 
George  has  touched  pretty  deeply  upon  the 
Lyric,  I find  ; he  has  also  prepared  a disser- 
tation on  tlic  Drama  and  tlie  comparison  of 
the  English  and  German  theatres.  As  I 
rather  doubted  his  competency  to  do  the 
latter,  knowing  that  his  peculiar  turn  lies  in 
the  lyric  species  of  composition,  I questioned 
George  what  English  plays  he  had  read.  I 
found  that  he  had  read  Shokspeare  (whom 
he  calls  an  original,  but  irregular,  genius) ; 
but  it  was  a good  while  ago  ; and  he  has 
dip|>ed  into  Rowe  and  Otway,  I suppose 
having  found  their  names  in  * Johnson’s 
Lives  * at  full  length  ; and  upon  this  slender 
ground  he  has  undertaken  the  task.  He 
never  seemed  even  to  have  heard  of  Fletcher, 
Ford,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  and  the  worthies 
of  Dodsley’s  Collection  ; but  be  is  to  read  all 
these,  to  prepare  him  for  bringing  out  his 
‘ Parallel  * in  the  winter.  I find  he  is  also 
determined  to  vindicate  Poetry  from  the 
.shackles  which  Aristotle  and  some  others 
have  imposed  upon  it,  which  is  very  good- 
natured  of  him,  and  very  necessary  just 
now  ! Now  I am  touching  so  deeply 
upon  poetry,  can  I forget  that  I have  just 

• Tlxi»  thun  far,  In  printed  in  the  former 

volume*  J the  remainder  was  then  suppreweed  (irith  other 
pOHsaicoe  now  for  the  first  time  published]  relMinir  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  le*t  they  should  {fire  pain  to  that  cxccUent 
person  then  livinf. 
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recei ve<l  from  D a magnificent  copy  of  on  purpose  to  borrow  one,  supposing,  ration- 

his  Guinea  Epic.  Four-and-twenty  Books  to  ally  enough,  I must  say,  that  you  had  made 
read  in  tlie  dog-days  ! I got  as  far  as  the  me  a present  of  one  before  this  ; the  omission 
>fad  Monk  the  first  day,  and  fainted.  Mr.  I of  which  I take  to  have  proceeded  only  from 

1) 's  genius  strongly  points  him  to  the  | negligence ; but  it  is  a fault.  I could  lend 

PiUtoTol,  but  Ilia  inclinations  divert  him  I him  no  assistance.  You  must  know  he  is 
perpetually  from  his  calling.  Ho  imitates  just  now  diverted  from  the  piirsuit  of  the 
Southey,  as  Rowe  did  Shakspeare,  with  his  Beli,  Letters  by  a paradox,  which  ho  has 
‘ Good  morrow  to  ye  ; good  master  Lieu-  heard  his  friend  Frend,*  (that  learned  ma- 
tenant.’  Instead  of  a man,  a woman,  a thematician)  maintain,  that  the  negative 
daughter,  he  constantly  writes  one  a man,  quantities  of  mathematicians  were  merer 
one  a woman,  one  his  daughter.  Instead  of : rntger,  things  scarcely  in  rerum  natard,  and 
the  king,  the  hero,  he  constantly  writes,  he  ' .smacking  too  much  of  mystery'  for  gentlemen 
the  king,  he  the  hero ; two  flowers  of  rhetoric, ! of  Mr.  Frend’s  clear  Unitarian  capacity. 

palpably  from  the  ‘ Joan.’  But  Mr.  D ; However,  the  dispute  once  set  a-going,  has 

soars  a higher  pitch  : and  when  he  ie  original, ' seized  violently  on  George’s  pcricranick  ; 
it  is  in  a most  original  way  indeed.  His  ‘ and  it  is  necessary  for  his  health  that  he 
terrific  scenes  are  indefatigable.  Serpents,  should  speedily  come  to  a resolution  of  his 
asps,  spiders,  ghosts,  dead  bodies,  staircases  doubts.  He  goes  about  teasing  his  friends 
made  of  nothing,  with  adders’  tongues  for  j with  his  new  mathematics  ; he  even  fran- 
bannisters — Good  Heaven  ! what  a brain  he  tically  talks  ofpurchasingManning’sAlgebra, 
must  have.  He  puts  as  many  plums  in  his  which  shows  him  far  gone,  for,  to  my  know- 
pudding  as  my  grandmother  used  to  do ; — ledge,  he  has  not  been  master  of  seven 
and  then  his  emerging  from  Hell’s  horrors  shillings  a good  time.  George’s  pockets  and 

into  light,  and  treading  on  pure  flata  of  this  ’s  brains  are  two  things  in  nature  which 

earth — for  twenty-three  Books  together ! | do  not  abhor  a vacuum.  . . . Now,  if  you 

“ C.  L.”  could  step  in,  in  this  trembling  suspense  of 
his  reason,  and  he  should  find  on  Saturday 
morning,  lying  for  him  at  the  Porter’s  Ijodge, 
The  following  letter,  obviously  written  Clifford’s  Inn, — his  safest  address — Man- 
about  the  same  time,  pursues  the  same  ning’s  Algebra,  with  a neat  manuscription 
theme.  Tliere  is  some  irritation  in  it ; but  in  the  blank  leaf,  running  thus,  ' From  the 
even  that  is  curious  enough  to  prevent  the  Author  ! ’ it  might  save  his  wits  and 
excision  of  the  reproduced  passages  : — j restore  the  unhappy  author  to  those  studies 

I of  poetry  and  criticism,  which  are  at  present 
TO  MR,  MANNtNo.  I suspended,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  whole 

" 1800.  I literary  world.  N.B. — Dirty  books,  smeared 
“ Dear  Manning, — I am  going  to  ask  a leaves,  ami  dogs’  ears,  will  be  rather  a 
lavour  of  you,  and  am  at  a loss  how  to  do  it  in  recommendation  than  otherwise.  N.B. — He 
the  most  delicate  manner.  For  this  purpose  must  have  the  book  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
I have  been  looking  into  Pliny’s  Letters,  nothing  can  withhold  him  from  madly  pur- 
who  is  noted  to  have  had  the  best  grace  in  chasing  the  book  on  tick.  . . . Then  shall 
begging  of  all  the  ancients  (I  read  him  in  the  we  see  him  sweetly  restored  to  the  chair  of 
elegant  translation  of  Mr.  Melraoth),  but  Longinus — to  dictate  in  smooth  and  modest 
not  finding  any  case  there  exactly  similar  phrase  the  laws  of  verse  ; to  prove  that 
with  mine,  I am  constrained  to  beg  in  my  ’Theocritus  first  introduced  the  Pastoral,  and 
own  barbarian  way.  To  come  to  the  point  Virgil  and  Pope  brought  it  to  its  perfection  ; 
then,  and  hasten  into  the  middle  of  things ; that  Gray  and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in 
have  you  a copy  of  your  Algebra  to  give  couples  in  George’s  brain)  have  shown  a 
away  ? I do  not  ask  it  for  myself ; I have 

too  much  reverence  for  the  Black  Arts,  ever  • Mr.  Frend,  manr  yean  the  Actuary  of  the  Rock 
to  approach  thy  circle,  iUustriouS  Trismegist ! l"«'”r«.ce  office  in  early  nr.  the  ch«nplon  of  PnlUrian- 

i^ut  thAt  'worthy  niAD)  &HQ  excellent  l*oetj  dixpleaAure;  in  short,  the  “ Tillage  ILuupden'*  of  the 
George  Dyer,  made  me  a visit  yesternight,  day. 
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great  deal  of  poetical  fire  in  their  lyric 
poetry;  that  Aristotle’s  rules  arc  not  to  be 
servilely  followed,  which  George  has  shown 
to  have  imposed  great  shackles  u]>ou  modem 
genius.  His  poems,  I find,  are  to  consist  of 
two  vols. — reasonable  octavo  ; and  a third  j 
book  will  exclusively  contain  criticisms,  in  ' 
which  he  asserts  he  has  gone  pretty  deeply  I 
into  the  laws  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme — j 
epic  poetry,  dramatic  and  jmstoral  ditto- 
all  which  is  to  come  out  before  Christmas. 

I But  alx)ve  all  he  has  touched  most  deeply  upon 
the  Drama,  comparing  the  English  with  the 
modem  German  stage,  their  merits  and 
defects.  Apprehending  that  his  studies  (not : 
^ to  mention  his  turn^  which  I take  to  be  i 
chiefly  towards  the  IjtIcaI  poetry)  hardly  j 
qualified  him  for  these  disquisitions,  I j 
modestly  inquired  what  plays  he  had  read  ? 
i I found  by  George’s  reply  that  he  had  read  , 
Shakspeare,  but  that  was  a good  while  | 
since : he  calls  liim  a great  but  irregular  j 
genius,  which  I think  to  be  an  original 
and  just  remark.  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley,  Marlowe, 
Fonl,  and  the  worthies  of  Dodsley’s  Collec- 
I tiou — he  confessed  he  had  read  none  of  them, 

I but  professed  his  interUion  of  looking  through 
I them  all,  so  as  to  be  able  to  touch  upon  them 
in  his  book.)  So  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and  1 
believe  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  naturally 
directed  by  Johnson’s  Lives,  and  these  not 
read  lately,  are  to  stand  him  in  stead  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  God 
bless  his  dear  absurd  head  I 

“ By  the  by,  did  I not  ^Tite  you  a letter 
with  something  about  an  invitation  in  it  ? 
— but  let  that  pass;  I suppose  it  is  not 
agreeable. 

**  N.B.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  were 
to  accompany  your  present  with  a dissertation 
on  negative  quantities.  C. 

Tlie  “ Algebra  ” arrived  ; and  Lamb  wrrote 
the  following  invitation,  in  hope  to  bring  the 
author  and  the  presentee  t<^ther. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

! “ IROO. 

“ George  Dyer  is  an  Arcliimedes,  and  an 
Archimagus,  and  a Tycho  Brah6,  and  a 
Copernicus ; and  thou  art  the  darling  of  the 
I Nine,  and  midw  ife  to  their  wandering  babe 


j also  ! We  take  tea  with  that  learned  poet  ' 
; and  critic  on  Tuesday  night,  at  half-post  five,  j 
in  his  neat  library;  the  repast  will  be  light  i 
and  Attic,  with  criticism.  If  thou  couldst 
contrive  to  wheel  up  thy  dear  carcase  on  i 
the  Monday,  and  after  dining  wdth  us  on 
tripe,  calves’  kidneys,  or  whatever  else  the 
Cornucopia  of  St.  Clare  may  be  willing  to  i 
pour  out  on  the  occasion,  might  we  not  I 
adjourn  together  to  theHeathen's — thou  with  ! 
thy  Black  Backs,  and  I with  some  iimocent 
volume  of  the  Bell  Letters,  Shenstone  or  the 
like;  it  would  make  him  wrashhis  old  flannel 
gown  (that  has  not  been  washed  to  my  | 
knowledge  since  it  has  been  his — Oh  the  long 
time !)  with  tears  of  joy.  Thou  shouldst  > 
settle  his  scruples  and  unravel  his  cobwebs,  ^ 
and  sponge  off  the  sad  stuff  that  weighs  upon  ‘ 
his  dear  wounded  pia  mater ; thou  shouldst 
restore  light  to  his  eyes,  and  him  to  his  I 
friends  and  the  public  ; Parnassus  should 
shower  her  civic  crowms  upon  thee  for  saving 
the  wits  of  a citizen ! I thought  I saw  a 
lucid  interval  in  George  the  other  night — ! 
he  broke  in  upon  my  studies  just  at  tea-time, 

and  brought  writh  him  Dr.  A , an  old 

gentleman  who  ties  his  breeches*  knees  writh 
packthread,  and  boasts  that  he  has  been 
disappointed  by  ministers.  The  Doctor 
wanted  to  see  me;  for  I being  a Poet,  be 
thought  I might  furnish  him  with  a copy  of 
verses  to  suit  his  Agricultural  Magazine. 
The  Doctor,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
mentioned  a poem  called  the  * Epigoniad  * 
by  one  Wilkie,  an  epic  poem,  in  which  there  : 
is  not  one  tolerable  good  line  all  through,  \ 
but  every  incident  and  speech  borrowed  from  ' 
Uomer.  George  had  been  sitting  inattentive,  | 
Becmingly,  to  what  was  going  on — hatching 
of  negative  quantities — when,  suddenly,  the 
name  of  his  old  friend,  Homer,  stung  his 
j)ericranick8,  and,  jumj»ing  up,  he  begged  to 
know  where  he  could  meet  with  Wilkie’s 
W’orks.  * It  was  a curious  fact  that  there 
should  be  such  an  epic  poem  and  he  not  know 
of  it ; and  he  must  get  a copy  of  it,  os  he  was 
going  to  touch  pretty  deeply  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Epic — and  be  was  sure  there  must  be 
some  things  gooil  in  a poem  of  StX)0  lines  ! * 

I was  pleased  with  this  transient  return  of 
bis  reason  and  recurrence  to  his  old  ways  of 
thinking : it  gave  me  great  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  which  nothing  but  your  book  can 
completely  insure.  Pray  come  on  Monday, 
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if  you  eait,  and  stay  your  own  time.  1 have 
a good  large  room,  with  two  beda  in  it,  in 
the  handsomest  of  which  thou  shalt  repose 
a>nighta,  and  dream  of  Spheroides.  I hope 
you  will  understand  by  the  nonsense  of  this 
letter  that  I am  iiot  melancholy  at  the 
thoughts  of  thy  coming : I thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  this,  because  you  love  prtcmon. 
Take  notice  that  our  stay  at  Dyer’s  will  not 
exceed  eight  o’clock,  after  which  our  pursuits 
will  be  our  own.  But  indeed,  I think  a little 
recreation  among  the  Bell  Letters  and  poetry 
will  do  you  some  service  in  the  interval  of 
severer  studies.  I hope  we  shall  fully  discuss 
with  George  Dyer  what  I have  never  yet 
heard  done  to  my  satisfaction,  the  reason  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  malevolent  stnctures  on  the 
higher  species  of  the  Ode.” 


Manning  could  not  come ; and  Dyer’s 
subsequent  s^Tuptoms  are  descnbed  in  the 
following  letter  : — 

TO  MR.  MAJTXINO. 

**  December  27  th,  1800. 

**  At  length  George  Dyer’s  phrenesis  has 
come  to  a crisis  ; he  is  raging  and  furiously 
mad.  I waited  upon  the  Heathen,  Thursday 
was  a se'nnight ; the  first  symptom  which 
struck  my  eye  and  gave  me  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  fatal  truth  was  a pair  of  nankeen 
pantaloons  four  times  too  big  for  him,  which 
the  said  Heathen  did  pertinaciously  affirm 
to  be  new. 

“ They  were  absolutely  ingrained  with  the 
accumulated  dirt  of  ages  ; but  he  affirmed 
them  to  be  clean.  He  was  going  to  visit  a 
lady  that  was  nice  about  those  things,  and 
that’s  the  reason  he  wore  nankeen  that  day. 
And  then  he  danced,  and  capered,  and 
fidgeted,  and  pulled  up  his  pantaloons,  and 
hugged  bis  intolerable  flannel  vestment  closer 
about  his  poetic  loins  ; anon  ho  gave  it  loose 
to  the  zephyrs  which  plentifully  insinuate 
their  tiny  bodies  through  every  crevice,  door, 
window  or  wainscot,  expressly  formed  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  impertinents.  Then 
he  caught  at  a proof  sheet,  and  catebed  up  a 
laundress's  bill  instead — made  a dart  at 
Bloomfield’s  Poems  and  threw  them  in  agony 
aside.  1 could  not  bring  him  to  one  direct 
reply  ; be  could  not  maintain  liis  jumping 
mind  in  a right  line  for  the  tithe  of  a 


moment  by  fTlifford’s  Inn  clock.  He  must 
go  to  the  printer’s  immediately — the  most 
unlucky  accident — he  had  struck  off  five 
hundred  impressions  of  his  Poems,  which 
were  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers,  and 
the  Preface  must  all  be  expunged ; there 
were  eighty  pages  of  Preface,  and  not  till 
that  morning  had  he  discoveretl  that  in  the 
very  first  page  of  said  Preface  he  had  set  out 
with  a principle  of  Criticism  fundamentally 
' wrong,  which  vitiated  all  his  following 
reasoning  ; the  Preface  must  be  expunged, 
although  it  cost  him  30/.,  the  lowest  calcu- 
^ latiun,  taking  in  paper  and  printing  t In 
vain  have  his  real  friends  remonstrated 
I against  this  Midsummer  madness,  George 
is  as  obstinate  as  a Primitive  Christian — and 
I wards  and  parries  off  all  our  thrusts  wdth 
one  unanswerable  fence  ; — * Sir,  it’s  of  great 
consequence  that  the  world  is  not  mid^d  ! * 

**  I’ve  often  wished  I lived  in  the  Golden 
Ago,  before  doubt,  and  propositions,  and 
corollaries,  got  into  the  world.  Now^  as 

Joseph  D , a Bard  of  Nature,  sings,  going 

up  Malvern  Hills. 

* Ilow  st<?ep  ! how  painful  the  aseent ; 

It  need*  the  evidence  of  cla»t  deduction 

To  know  that  ever  I shall  H-oin  the  top.* 

You  must  know  that  Joe  is  lame,  so  that  he 
had  some  reason  for  so  singing.  These  two 
^ lines,  I assure  you,  are  taken  totkitm  lUerU 
I from  a very  popular  poem.  Joe  is  also  an 
Epic  Poet  as  well  as  a Descriptive,  and  has 
axitten  a tragedy,  though  both  his  drama 
and  epopoiea  are  strictly  detcriptive,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  for  Joe 
thinks  man  with  all  his  passions  and  frailties 
not  a proper  subject  of  the  Dranui.  Joe’s 
tragedy  hath  the  following  surpassing  speech 
I in  it.  Some  king  is  told  that  his  enemy  has 
engaged  twelve  archers  to  come  over  in  a 
boat  from  an  enemy’s  country  and  way-lay 
I him  ; he  thereupon  pathetically  exclaims — 

j * Tvetre,  dost  thou  wiy  I Curw  on  thoM  dozon  vUlsln.  I * 

D read  two  or  three  acts  out  to  us,  very 

gravely  on  both  sides  till  he  came  to  this 
heroic  touch, — and  then  he  asked  what  we 
laughed  at  1 I had  no  more  muscles  that 
day.  A poet  that  chooses  to  read  out  his 
own  verses  has  but  a limited  power  over 
you.  There  is  a bound  where  his  authority 
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The  following  letter,  written  sometime  in  I 
1801,  shows  that  Lamb  had  succeeded  in] 
obtaining  occasional  employment  as  a writer  | 
of  epigrams  for  newspapers,  by  which  he  | 
added  something  to  his  slender  income.  The  j 
disparaging  reference  to  Sir  James  Mackin>  | 
tosh  must  not  be  taken  as  expressive  ofi 
Lamb's  deliberate  opinion  of  that  distin^ 
guished  person.  Mackintosh,  at  this  time, 
was  in  great  disfavour,  for  his  supposed  I 
apostasy  from  the  principles  of  his  youth,  | 
with  Lamb's  philosophic  friends,  whose  | 
I minds  were  of  temperament  less  capable 
' than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Vindici<x 
I OaUiccE  of  being  diverted  from  abstract 
I theories  of  liberty  by  the  crimes  and  sufferings 
which  then  attended  the  great  attempt  to 
f reduce  them  to  practice.  Lamb,  through 
^ life,  utterly  indifferent  to  politics,  was  always 
I ready  to  take  part  with  his  friends,  and 
1 probably  scouted,  with  them,  ^lackintosh  as 
' a deserter. 


“ 1 will  close  my  letter  of  simple  inquiry  t 
with  an  epigram  on  Mackintosh,  the  Vituixcia  ! 
Gallicce-uxtjx — who  has  got  a place  at  last — I 
one  of  the  last  I did  for  the  Albion  : — 

* Tliough  thou’rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black,  | 

In  the  reacmblance  one  thing  thoa  doat  lack ; . 

When  he  had  gotten  hia  ilUpurchaa'd  pelf, 
lie  went  away,  and  wiaely  hang'd  himaclf : | 

This  thou  may  do  at  last,  yet  much  I doubt. 

If  thou  hast  any  Botcrlt  to  gush  out  I * j 

“Yours,  as  ever,  C.  Lamb.” 

Some  sportive  extravagance  which,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  Lamb's  early  senti- 
ments of  reverent  piety,  was  very  far  from 
indicating  an  irreligious  purpose,  seems  to 
have  given  offence  to  Mr.  Walter  Wilson, 
and  to  have  induced  the  following  letter,  , 
illustrative  of  the  writer’s  feelings  at  this  i 
time,  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  sub- 
Ijects: — I 


TO  MR.  MANNING.  I 

“IftOl. 

“ Dear  Manning, — I have  forborne  writing 
so  long  (and  so  have  you  for  the  matter  of 
I that),  until  I am  almost  ashamed  either  to 
write  or  to  forbear  any  longer.  But  as  your  i 
; silence  may  proceed  from  some  worse  cause 
than  neglect — from  illness,  or  some  mishap 
1 which  may  have  befallen  you,  I begin  to  be 
anxious.  You  may  have  been  burnt  out,  or 
; you  may  have  married,  or  you  may  have 
broken  a limb,  or  turned  country  ])arson ; 
any  of  these  w'ould  be  excuse  sufficient  for 
not  coming  to  my  supper,  I am  not  so 
! unforgiving  as  the  nobleman  in  Saint  Mark. 
For  me,  nothing  new  has  happened  to  me, 
unless  that  the  poor  Albion  died  last  Saturday 
of  the  worlds  neglect,  and  with  it  the 
fountain  of  my  puns  is  choked  up  for  ever. 

“ All  the  Lloyds  wonder  that  you  do  not 
write  to  them.  They  apply  to  me  for  the 
cause.  Relieve  me  from  this  weight  of 
ignorance,  and  enable  mo  to  give  a truly 
oracular  response. 

**  I have  been  confined  some  days  with 
j swelled  cheek  and  rheumatism — they  divide 
and  govern  me  w’ith  a viceroy-headache  in 
the  middle.  I can  neither  write  nor  read 
without  great  pain.  It  must  be  something 
like  obstinacy  that  1 choose  this  time  to 
write  to  you  in  after  many  months  inter- 
ruption. 


TO  MR.  WALTER  WILSON. 

“ August  14th,  1S01.  , 

“ Dear  Wilson, — I am  extremely  sorry  that  1 
any  serious  difference  should  subsist  between  * 
us,  on  account  of  some  foolish  behaviour  of  i 

’ I 

mine  at  Richmond ; you  knew  me  well  | 
enough  before,  that  a verj’  little  liquor  will  ^ 
cause  a considerable  alteration  in  me. 

“ I beg  you  to  impute  my  conduct  solely 
to  that,  and  not  to  any  deliberate  intention 
of  offending  you,  from  whom  I have  received 
so  many  friendly  attentions.  I know  that 
you  think  a very  important  difference  in  [ 
opinion  with  respect  to  some  more  serious 
subjects  between  us  makes  roe  a dangerous 
companion  ; but  do  not  rashly  infer,  from 
some  slight  and  light  expressions  which  I 
may  have  made  use  of  in  a moment  of  levity,  | 
in  your  presence,  without  sufficient  regard  | 
to  your  feelings— <lo  not  conclude  that  I am  i 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  all  religion.  I have 
had  a time  of  seriousness,  and  I have  known 
the  importance  and  reality  of  a religious 
l>elief.  Latterly,  1 acknowledge,  much  ol 
my  seriousness  has  gone  off,  whether  from 
new  company,  or  some  other  new  associa-  | 
tions  ; but  I still  retain  at  bottom  a convic-  ‘ 
tion  of  the  truth,  and  a certainty  of  the  j 
usefulness  of  religion.  I will  not  pretend  to  ' 
more  gravity  or  feeling  than  I at  present 
possess ; my  intention  is  not  to  persuade  | 
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I you  that  any  great  alteration  is  probable  in  Night  is  so  bought  over^  that  ho  can’t  be  a 
1 me ; sudden  converts  are  superficial  and  ^ very  upright  ju<lge.  May  be  the  truth  is, 

I transitory  ; I only  want  you  to  believe  that ; that  ow  pipe  is  wholesome  ; (tro  pipes  tooth- 

I have  stamiTia  of  seriousness  within  me,  and  some  ; pij>es  noisome  ; /our  pipes  ful- 
that  1 desire  nothing  more  than  a return  of  | some  ; /ve  pipes  quarrelsome,  and  that’s  the 
that  friendly  intercourse  which  used  to  fum  on’t.  But  that  is  deciding  rather  upon 
subsist  between  us,  but  which  my  folly  has  rhyme  than  reason.  . . . After  all,  our  in- 
suspended.  atincts  may  be  best.  Wine,  I am  sure,  good, 

“ Believe  me,  very  affectionately,  yours,  | mellow,  generous  Port,  can  hurt  nolwxly, 

«C.  Lamb.”  i ^iiless  those  who  take  it  to  excess,  which 

I they  may  easily  avoid  if  they  observe  the 
rules  of  temperance. 

In  1803  Coleridge  visited  London,  and  at  | “ Bless  you,  old  sophist,  who  next  to 

his  departure  left  the  superintendence  of  a human  nature  taught  me  all  the  corruption 
new  edition  of  his  poems  to  Lamb.  The  fol-  I was  capable  of  knowing  ! And  bless  your 
lowing  letter,  written  in  reply  to  one  of  i Montero  cap,  and  your  trail  (which  shall 


Coleriilge’s,  giving  a mournful  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  north  with  an  old  man  and 
his  influenza,  refers  to  a splendid  smoking- 
cap  which  Coleridge  had  worn  at  their  even- 
ing meetings : — 

I TO  MR.  COLERIDGE, 

j April  ISth.  1803. 

, " My  dear  Coleridge, — ^Things  have  gone 

on  better  with  me  since  you  left  me.  I 
' expect  to  have  my  old  housekeeper  home 
again  In  a week  or  two.  She  has  mended  most 
rapidly.  My  health  too  has  been  better 
j since  you  took  away  that  Montero  cap.  I 
I have  left  off  cayenned  eggs  and  such  bolsters 
to  discomfort.  There  was  death  in  that  cap. 
I mischievously  wished  that  by  some  inau- 
spicious jolt  the  whole  contents  might  be 
shaken,  and  the  coach  set  on  fire ; for  you 
said  they  lunl  that  property.  How  the  old 
gentleman,  who  joined  you  at  Grantham, 
would  have  clapt  his  hands  to  his  knees,  and 
I not  knowing  but  it  was  an  immediate  viaita- 
‘ tion  of  heaven  that  burnt  him,  how  pious  it 
would  have  made  him  ; him,  I mean,  that 
brought  the  influenza  with  him,  and  only 
took  places  for  one — an  old  sinner ; he  must 
' have  known  what  he  had  got  with  him  ! 
However,  I wish  the  cap  no  harm  for  the 
sake  of  the  Atad  I’i  JU$,  and  could  be  content 
to  see  it  disfigure  my  healthy  aide-board 
again. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  smoking  ? I want 
your  sober,  aveniyt^  noon  opinion  of  it.  I 
generally  am  eating  my  dinner  about  the 
j time  I should  determine  it. 

I “ Morning  is  a girl,  and  can’t  smoke — 

I she’s  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  ; and 


come  after  you  whenever  you  appoint),  and 
your  wife  and  children — Pipos  especially. 

I “ When  shall  wc  two  smoke  again  ? Last 
night  I had  been  in  a sad  quandary  of  spirits, 
in  what  tliey  call  the  evening,  but  a pipe, 
and  some  generous  Port,  and  King  Lear 
(being  alone),  had  their  effects  os  solacers. 
I went  to  bed  pot-valiant.  By  the  way,  may 
not  the  Ogles  of  Somersetshire  be  remotely 
descended  from  King  Lear.  C.  L.” 

The  next  letter  is  prefaced  by  happy 
news. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ Mary  sends  love  from  homo. 

“ 1803.  .* 

“ Dear  C., — I do  confess  that  I have  not 
sent  your  books  as  I ought  to  have  done  ; 
but  you  know  how  the  human  free-will  is 
tethered,  and  that  we  perform  promises  to 
ourselves  no  better  than  to  our  friends.  A 
watch  is  come  for  you.  Do  you  want  it  soon, 
or  shall  I wait  till  some  one  travels  your 
way?  You,  like  me,  I suppose,  reckon  the 
lapse  of  time  from  the  waste  thereof,  as  boys 
let  a cock  run  to  waste  ; too  idle  to  stop  it, 
and  rather  amused  with  seeing  it  dribble. 
Your  poems  have  begun  printing  ; Longman 
sent  to  me  to  arrange  them,  the  old  and  the 
new  together.  It  seems  you  have  left  it  to 
him  ; so  I classed  them,  as  nearly  as  I could, 
according  to  datea  First,  after  the  Dedica- 
tion, (which  roust  march  first,)  and  which  I 
have  transplanted  from  before  the  Preface, 
(which  stood  like  a dea<l  wall  of  prose  be- 
tween,) to  be  the  first  poem — then  comes  ‘The 
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Pixie.V  and  the  things  most  jiivenih> — then 
on  ‘To  Chatterton^*  &c. — on,  histly,  to  the 
‘ Ode  on  the  Departing  Year/  and  * Musings,* 
— which  finish.  Longman  wanted  the  Ode 
first,  hut  the  arrangement  I have  made  is 
precisely  that  marketl  out  in  the  De<lication, 
following  the  order  of  time,  I told  Long- 
man I was  sure  that  you  would  omit  a good 
portion  of  the  first  e<lition.  I instanced 
several  sonnets,  &c. — but  that  was  not  liis 
plan,  and,  as  you  have  done  nothing  in  it,  all 
I could  do  was  to  arrange  ’em  on  the  sup- 
])osition  that  all  were  to  be  rctaineil.  A few 
I positively  rejected  ; such  as  that  of ‘The 
Thimble,*  and  that  of  ‘ Flicker  and  Flicker’s 
wife,’  and  that  not  in  the  manner  of  Spenser, 
which  you  yourself  had  stigmatised — and 
* The  Man  of  Ilosa,’  — I doubt  whether  I 
should  this  last.  It  is  not  too  late  to  save  it. 
The  first  proof  is  only  just  come.  I have 
been  forced  to  call  that  Cupid’s  Elixir, 
‘ Kisses.*  It  stands  in  your  first  volume,  as 
an  Effusion,  so  that,  insteatl  of  prefixing 
The  Kiss  to  that  of  * One  Kiss,  dear  Maid,’ 
&c.,  I have  ventured  to  entitle  it  * To  Sara.’ 
I am  aware  of  the  nicety  of  changu)g  even 
so  mere  a trifle  as  a title  to  so  short  a piece, 
and  subverting  old  associations  ; but  two 
called  “Kisses*  would  have  been  absolutely 
ludicroiLs,  and  ‘ Effusion  * is  no  name,  and 
these  poems  come  close  together.  I promise 
you  not  to  alter  one  word  in  any  poem  what- 
ever, but  to  take  your  last  text,  where  two 
are.  Can  you  send  any  wishes  about  the 
hook  ? Longman,  I think,  shouM  have 
settled  with  you  ; but  it  seems  you  have  left 
it  to  him.  Write  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can ; for,  without  making  myself  responsible, 
I feel  myself,  in  some  sort,  accessary  to  the 
selection,  which  I am  to  prcnff-correct ; but  I 
decidedly  said  to  Biggs  that  I was  sure  you 
would  omit  more.  Tliose  I have  positively 
rubhe<l  off,  I can  swear  to  individHolly^ 
(except  the  ‘ Man  of  Ross,*  which  is  too 
familiar  in  Poj>e,)  but  no  rdhers — you  have 
your  cue.  For  my  part,  I had  rather  all  the 
Juvenilia  were  kept — memorim  caiitA. 

“Robert  Lloyd  has  written  me  a masterly 
letter,  containing  a character  of  his  father  ; 
— see  how  different  from  (fliarles  he  views 
the  old  man  ! {Liitratim^  * My  father 
smokes,  repe:vts  Ilomer  in  Greek,  and  Virgil, 
and  is  leaniiug,  when  from  business,  with  all 
tlie  vigour  of  a young  man,  Italian.  He  is, 


COLERIDGE. 


rt‘ally,  a wonderful  man.  He  mixes  public 
and  private  business,  the  intricacies  of  dis- 
ordering life  with  his  religion  and  devotion. 

No  one  more  rationally  enjoys  the  romantic 
scenes  of  nature,  and  the  chit-chat  and  little 
vagaries  of  his  children  ; and,  though  sur- 
rounded with  an  ocean  of  affairs,  the  very 
neatness  of  his  most  oliscure  cupboard  in  the 
house  passes  not  unnoticed.  I never  knew  | 
any  one  view  with  such  clearness,  nor  so 
well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  | 
make  such  allowance  for  things  which  must 
appear  perfect  Syriac  to  him.*  By  the  last 
he  means  the  Lloydisms  of  the  younger 
branches.  His  portrait  of  diaries  (exact  as 
far  as  be  has  had  opportunities  of  noting 
him)  is  most  exquisite.  ‘ Charles  is  l>ecome 
steady  as  a church,  and  as  straightforward  | 
as  a Roman  Road.  It  would  distract  him  to 
mention  anything  that  was  not  as  plain  as  ' 
sense  ; he  seems  to  have  run  the  whole 
scenery  of  life,  and  now  rests  as  the  formal 
precisian  of  non-existence.*  Here  is  genius 
I think,  and  *tis  seldom  a young  man,  a 
Lloyd,  looks  at  a father  (so  differing)  with 
such  good  nature  while  he  is  alive.  Write — 

“ I am  in  post-haste,  C.  Lamb.  I 

“ Love,  &c.,  to  Sara,  P.  and  H.”  ^ 

The  next  letter,  containing  a further  ac- 
count of  Lamb’s  superintendence  of  the  new 
edition,  hears  the  date  of  Saturday,  27th  May,  j 
1803.  I 

f 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOK. 

“ My  dear  Coleridge, — The  date  of  my  i 
last  was  one  day  prior  to  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  full  of  foul  omens.  I explain,  lest  yon  ; 
should  have  thought  mine  too  light  a reply  | 
to  such  sa<l  matter.  I aeriou.sly  hope  by  this  i 
time  you  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  jour-  j 
ueying  to  the  green  Islands  of  the  Blewt—  | 
voyages  in  time  of  war  are  very  precarious 
— or  at  lexist,  that  you  will  take  them  in  your 
way  to  the  Azores.  Pray  be  careful  of  this  : 
letter  till  it  has  done  its  duty,  for  it  is  to  in-  [ 
form  you  that  I have  l)ooked  off  your  watch  \ 
(laid  in  cotton  like  an  untimely  fruit),  j 
and  with  it  Comlillac,  and  all  other  books 
of  yours  which  were  left  hero.  These  will  j 
set  out  on  Momlay  next,  the  2lHh  May,  ! 
by  Kendal  waggon,  from  Whiu*  Horae,  | 
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Cripplegnte.  You  will  make  seasonable  in- 
quiries, for  a watch  mayn’t  come  your  way 
again  in  a hurry.  I have  been  repeatedly 
after  Tobin,  and  now  hear  that  he  is  in  the 
country,  not  to  return  till  middle  of  June. 
I will  take  care  ami  see  him  with  the  earliest. 
But  cannot  you  write  pathetically  to  AiV/i, 
enforcing  a speedy  mission  of  your  books  for 
literary  puq)oees  1 Ho  is  too  good  a retainer 
to  Literature,  to  let  her  interests  suffer 
through  his  default.  And  why,  in  the  name 
of  Beelzebub,  are  your  books  to  travel  from 
Barnard’s  Inn  to  the  Temple,  and  thence 
circuitously  to  Gri])plegate,  when  their  busi- 
ness is  to  take  a short  cut  down  Uolborn- 
hill,  up  Snow  do.,  on  to  Wood-street,  &c.  ? 
The  former  mode  seems  a sad  superstitious 
I subdivision  of  labour.  Well!  the ‘Man  of 
Boss  * is  to  stand  ; Longman  begs  for  it ; the 
I printer  stands  with  a wet  sheet  in  one  hand, 
and  a useless  Pica  in  the  other,  in  tears, 
pleading  for  it ; I relent.  Besides,  it  was  a 
j Salutation  poem,  and  has  the  mark  of  the 
I beast  * Tobacco  ’ upon  it.  Thus  much  I have 
I done  ; I have  swept  off  the  lines  about 
I vichvs  and  orphans  in  second  edition,  which 
(if  you  remember)  you  most  awkwardly  and 
' illogically  caused  to  be  imserted  between  two 
I Ifs,  to  the  great  breach  and  disunion  of  said 
I Jfs^  which  now  meet  again  (as  in  first 
^ition),  like  two  clever  lawyers  arguing  a 
case.  Another  reason  for  subtracting  the 
pathos  was,  that  the  ‘ Man  of  Ross  ’ is  too 
familiar,  to  need  telling  what  he  did,  espe- 
cially in  worse  lines  than  Pope  told  it,  and  it 
DOW  stands  simply  as  ‘ Reflections  at  an  Inn 
about  a known  Character,’  and  sucking  an 
t old  story  into  an  accommodation  with  pre- 
sent feelings.  Here  is  no  breaking  spears 
I with  Pope,  but  a new,  independent,  and 
really  a very  pretty  poem.  In  fact  ’tis  as  I 
I used  to  admire  it  in  the  first  volume,  and  I 
have  even  dared  to  restore 

1 * U 'ncstb  this  roof  thy  moments  pass,* 

1 for 

I * Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer'd  moments  pass.* 

I ‘Cheer’d’  is  asad  general  word, 

! I’m  sure  you’d  give  me,  if  I had  a spCcaking- 
trumpet  to  sound  to  you  300  miles.  But  I 
am  your  factotum^  and  that  save  in  this 
inatance,  which  is  a single  case,  and  1 can’t 
get  at  you,  shall  be  next  to  a fac-nihxl — at 
most)  a fac-simUs.  I have  ordered  ‘ Imitation 


of  Spenser’  to  l>e  re«tore<l  on  Wordsworth’s  ’ 
authority  ; and  now,  all*  that  you  will  miss  I 
will  l»c  * Flicker  and  Flicker’s  Wife,  ’ ‘ The  1 
Thimble,’  ‘Breathe,  dear  harmouUt'  and  1 \ 

})dicvf^  ‘The  Cliild  that  wiia  fed  with  Manna.’  j 
Another  volume  will  clear  off  all  your  ! 
Anthologic  Moriiing-Postian  Epistolary 
Miscellanies ; but  pray  don’t  put  * Christabel  ’ 
therein ; iloii’t  let  that  sweet  maid  come 
forth  attende<l  with  I^ly  Hollaml’s  mob  at  * 
her  heels.  Ijt?t  there  be  a sejMirate  volume  of 
Tales,  Choice  Tales,  ‘Ancient  Mariners,’  &c. 

“ C.  Lamii.”  i 


The  following  is  the  fragment  of  a letter  j 
(part  being  lost),  on  the  re-appearance  of  j 
I the  Lyrical  Ballads,  in  two  volumes,  and  | 
addressed  ‘ 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“ Thanks  for  your  letter  and  present.  I i 
had  already  borrowed  your  second  volume. 
What  most  please  me  are,  ‘ The  Song  of  | 
Lucy;’  Simonas  sickly  daughter^  in  ‘Tlie 
Sexton  * made  me  cry.  Next  to  these  arc 
the  description  of  the  continuous  echoes  in 
the  story  of  ‘Joanna’s  Laugh,’  where  the 
mountains,  and  all  the  scenery  absolutely 
seem  alive  ; and  that  fine  Shakspcariaii 
character  of  the  ‘ happy  man,’  in  the  | 
‘ Brothers,’ 

‘ that  ertrpa  about  the  field*. 

Following  hi*  fancir*  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheek,  or  solitary  smiles 
Into  his  face,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  Fool  upon  bis  forehead  I * 

I will  mention  one  more — the  delicate  and 
curious  feeling  in  the  wish  for  the 
‘ Cumberland  Beggar,’  tliat  he  may  have 
about  him  the  melody  of  binls,  altho’  he 
hear  them  not.  Here  the  mind  knowingly 
passes  a fiction  upon  herself,  first  substituting 
her  own  feelings  for  the  Beggar’s,  and  in  the 
same  breath  detecting  the  fallacy,  will  not 
part  with  the  wish.  The  * Poet’s  Epitaph  ’ 
is  disfigured,  to  my  taste,  by  the  common 
satire  U]X)n  parsons  and  lawyers  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  coarse  epithet  of  ‘pin- 
point,* in  the  sixth  stanza.  All  the  rest  is 
eminently  good,  and  your  own.  I will  just 
add  that  it  appears  to  me  a fault  in  the 
‘Beggar,’  that  the  instructions  conveye<l  in 
it  ai*e  too  direct,  and  like  a lecture : they  j 
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«lon*t  slide  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  j 
he  ia  ima^niiig  no  ffuch  matter.  An  intelli- , 
gent  reader  finds  a sort  of  insult  in  being 
told,  * I will  teach  yon  how  to  think  upon 
this  subject.’  This  fault,  if  I am  right,  is 
in  a ten-thousandth  worse  degree  to  be  found 
in  Sterne,  and  many  many  novelists  and 
mcKlem  poets,  who  continually  put  a sign- 
post up  to  show  where  you  are  to  feel.  They  , 
set  out  with  assuming  their  readers  to  be  | 
stupid ; very  different  from  ‘ Robinson  | 
Crusoe,’  ‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  ‘Roderick 
Random,*  and  other  beautiful,  bare  narratives. 
There  ia  implied  an  unwT-itten  compact 
between  author  and  reader ; “ I will  tell  you 
a story,  and  I suppose  you  will  understand 
it.’  Modem  novels,  *St.  Leons’  and  the 
like,  are  full  of  such  flowers  aa  these — ‘ Let 
not  my  reader  suppose,’  ‘ Imagine,  if  you  can, 
modest ! ’ &c.  I w'ill  here  have  done  with 
praise  and  blame.  I have  written  so  much, 
only  that  you  may  not  think  I have  passed 

over  your  book  without  observation 

I am  sorry  that  Coleridge  has  christened  his 
‘Ancient  Marinere*  ‘ a Poet’s  Reverie  it  is 
as  bad  as  R^ttom  the  Weaver’s  declaration 
that  he  is  not  a lion,  but  only  the  scenical 
representation  of  a lion.  ^Vlmt  new  idea  U 
gninc<l  by  this  title  but  one  subversive  of  all 
credit — which  the  tale  should  force  upon  us, 
—of  its  tmth ! 

For  me,  I was  never  so  affected  with  any 
human  tale.  After  first  reading  it,  I was 
totally  p«>«se88ed  with  it  for  many  days.  1 
dislike  all  the  miraculous  jtart  of  it,  but  tbe 
feelings  of  the  man  under  the  operation  of 
such  scenery,  dragged  me  along  like  Tom 
Pipes’s  magic  whistle.  1 totUly  differ  from 
your  idea  that  the  ‘Marinere’  should  have 
had  a character  and  profession.  This  is  a 
l>eauty  in  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels,’  where  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a placid  state  of  little  wonder- 
ments ; but  the  ‘Ancient  Marinere*  under- ! 
goes  such  trials  as  overwhelm  aud  bury  all 
individuality  or  memory  of  what  he  was — 
like  the  state  of  a man  in  a bad  dream,  one 
terrible  j>eculiarity  of  which  is,  tlmt  all 
consciousness  of  personality  is  gone.  Your 
other  observation  is,  I think  as  well,  a little 
unfounded  : the  ‘ Marinere,*  from  being  con- 
versant in  su|»ematural  events,  has  acquired 
a supcmatuKil  and  strange  cast  of  phrase^ 
eye,  appearance,  &c.,  which  frighten  the 
‘wedding-guest.’  You  will  excuse  my 


remarks,  because  I am  hurt  aud  vexed  that 
you  should  think  it  necessary,  with  a prose 
ajwlogy,  to  open  the  eyes  of  dead  men  that 
cannot  see. 

“To  sura  up  a general  opinion  of  the  second 
volume,  I do  not  feci  any  one  ]x>em  in  it  so 
forcibly  as  the  ‘Ancient  Marinere,’  the  ‘ Mad 
Mother,’  and  the  ‘ Linea  at  Tintem  Abbey  ’ 
in  the  first.” 


The  following  letter  was  addressed,  on  I 
28th  September,  1805,  when  Lamb  was  1 
biflding  bU  generous  farewell  to  Tobacco,  to  I 
Wordsworth,  then  living  in  noble  poverty  f 
with  his  sister  in  a cottage  by  Grasmere, 
which  is  as  sacred  to  some  of  his  old  admirers  ^ 
as  even  Shakspeare’s  House.  I 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH.  j 

“ My  dear  Wordsworth  (or  Dorothy  rather, 
for  to  you  appertains  tlie  biggest  part  of  this 
answer  by  right),  I will  not  again  deserve 
reproach  by  so  long  a silence,  I have  kept 
] deluding  myself  with  the  idea  that  Mary 
' would  write  to  you,  but  she  is  so  lazy  (or  I 
I believe  the  true  state  of  the  case,  so  diffident), 

' that  it  must  revert  to  me  as  usual : though 
she  w’rites  a pretty  good  style,  and  has  some 
notion  of  the  force  of  words,  she  is  not  always 
so  certain  of  the  true  orthography  of  them  ; 
and  that,  and  a poor  handwriting  (in  this 
age  of  female  calligraphy),  often  deters  her, 
where  no  other  reason  does.* 

“ We  have  neither  of  us  been  very  well 
for  some  weeks  past.  I am  very  ner\’uiis,  I 
and  she  most  so  at  those  times  when  I am  ; | 

so  that  a merry  friend,  adverting  to  the  , 
noble  consolation  we  were  able  to  afford  each  ' 
other,  denominated  us,  not  unaptl}’,  Gum-  ! 
Boil  and  Tooth-Ache,  for  they  used  to  say  | 
that  a gum-boil  is  a great  relief  to  a tooth-  | 
ache. 

“ We  have  been  two  tiny  excursions  this  | 
summer  for  three  or  four  days  each,  to  a 
place  near  Harrow,  and  to  i^hara,  where  | 
Cooper’s  Hill  is : and  that  is  the  total  history  I 
of  our  rustications  this  year.  Alas ! how  | 
poor  a round  to  Skiddaw  and  Helvell^Ti,  and 
Borrowdale,  and  the  magnificent  sest^uipe-  | 
flalia  of  the  year  18t>2.  Poor  old  Molly  ! to  j 
have  lost  her  pride,  that  * last  infirmity  of 

* This  if  mere  banter  ; Miw  Lamb  wrote  a verr  food  i 
hand.  ' 
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noble  minds/  and  her  cow.  Fate  need  not 
hare  set  her  wiu  to  such  an  old  Molly.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  her.  Beniember  us 
lovingly  to  her  ; and  in  particular  remember 
us  to  Mrs.  Clarkson  in  the  most  kind  manner. 

“ I hope,  by  ‘ southwards/  you  mean  that 
she  will  be  at  or  near  London,  for  she  is  a 
great  favourite  of  both  of  us,  and  we  feel  for 
her  health  as  much  as  possible  for  any  one 
I to  do.  She  is  one  of  the  friendliest,  com- 
fortablest  women  we  know,  and  made  our 
little  stay  at  your  cottage  one  of  the 
pleasantest  times  we  ever  past.  We  were 
quite  strangere  to  her.  Mr.  C.  is  with  you  I 
j too ; our  kindest  se|^rate  remembrances  to 
him.  As  to  our  B]»ecial  aiTuirs,  I am  looking 
aliout  me.  I have  done  nothing  since  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  when  1 lust  my 
newspaper  job,  and  having  had  a long  idle- 
ness, 1 must  do  something,  or  we  shall  get 
very  poor.  Sometimes  I think  of  a &rce, 
but  hitherto  all  schemes  have  gone  off ; an 
' idle  brag  or  two  of  an  evening,  vapouring 
out  of  a pipe,  and  going  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but  now  I have  bid  farewell  to  my ‘sweet 
enemy,’  Tobacco,  as  you  will  see  in  my  next 
page,*  I shall  perhaps  set  nobly  to  work. 
Hang  work  ! 

“ I wish  that  all  the  year  were  holiday  ; I 
am  sure  that  indolence — indefeasible  indo- 
lence— is  the  true  state  of  man,  and  business 
the  invention  of  the  old  Teazer,  whose  inter- 
ference doomed  Adam  to  an  apron  and  set 
him  a hoeing.  Pen  and  ink,  and  clerks  and 
desks,  were  the  refinements  of  this  old 
torturer  some  thousand  yeara  after,  under 
I pretence  of  ‘ Commerce  allying  distant  shores, 

I Promoting  and  diliusing  knowledge,  good,* 
i &c.  &C.  Yours  truly, 

' “ C.  Lamu.** 


I CHAPTER  V. 

urmemfl  to  bazutt,  etc. 

[1805  to  1810.] 

About  the  year  1 805  Lamb  was  introduced 
to  one,  whose  society  through  life  was  one  of 
his  chief  pleasures — the  great  critic  and 
I thinker,  William  Hazlitt — who,  at  that  time, 

* Tbe  ^ Farewell  to  Tobacco*'  wai  transcribed  on  the 
I Dcxt  page  i bnt  tbe  actual  tacriflee  was  not  completed 

tin  scane  jean  after. 


scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  literary  powers, 
was  striving  hard  to  become  a painter.  At 
the  period  of  the  following  letter  (which  is 
dated  15th  March,  IHOfi)  Hazlitt  was  residing 
with  his  father,  on  Unitarian  minister,  at 
Wem. 

TO  MB.  HAZLITT. 

“ Dear  H. — I am  a little  surjirisedat  no  letter 
from  you.  This  day  week,  to  wit,  Saturday, 
tlie  8th  of  March,  1806, 1 book’d  off  by  the 
Wem  coach,  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  dircctcil 
to  yoM,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  HazUtt’s,  Wem, 
Shropshire,  a parcel  containing,  besides  a 
book,  &c.,  a rare  print,  which  1 take  to  be  a 
Titian  ; begging  the  said  W.  H.  to  acknow- 
le«lge  the  receipt  thereof ; which  lie  not 
having  done,  I conclude  the  said  parcel  to  be 
lying  at  the  inn,  and  may  be  lost ; for  which 
reason,  lest  you  may  be  a Wales-hunting  at 
this  instant,  I have  authorised  any  of  your 
family,  whosoever  first  gets  this,  to  open  it, 
that  BO  precious  a parcel  may  not  moulder 
away  for  want  of  looking  after.  What  do 
you  in  Shropshire  when  so  many  fine  pictures 
are  a-going  a-going  every  day  in  Ix>ndon  1 
Monday  I visit  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue’s, 
in  Berkeley  Square.  Catalogue  2s.‘  6d. 
Leonardos  in  plenty.  Some  other  day  this 
week,  I go  to  see  Sir  Wm.  Young’s,  in 
Stratford  Place.  Hulse’s,  of  Blackbeatb,  are 
also  to  be  sold  this  month,  and  in  May,  the 
first  private  collection  in  Europe,  WellH)re 
Ellis  Agar’s.  And  there  are  you  perverting 
Nature  in  lying  laudscajies,  filched  from  old 
rusty  Titiams,  such  os  1 can  scra]>e  up  here 
to  send  you,  with  an  odditament  from  Shrop- 
shire nature  thrown  in  to  make  the  whole 
look  unnatural.  I am  afraid  of  your  mouth 
watering  when  I tell  you  that  Manning  and  X 
got  into  Angeratein’s  on  Wednesday.  Jfon 
Dieu  / Such  Claudes  ! Four  Claudes  bought 
for  more  than  10,000^.  (those  who  talk  of 
Wilson  being  equal  to  Claude  are  either 
mainly  ignorant  or  stupid) ; one  of  these  was 
perfectly  miraculous.  What  colours  short 
of  bond  fide  sunbeams  it  could  be  ]>ainted  in, 

I am  not  earthly  colourman  enough  to  say  ; 
but  I did  not  think  it  had  been  in  the  j 
possibility  of  things.  Then,  a music-piece 
by  Titian — a thousand-pound  picture — five 
figures  standing  behind  a piano,  the  sixth 
playing ; none  of  the  heads,  as  M.  observed, 
indicating  great  men,  or  affecting  it,  but  so 
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sweetly  dwposed  ; all  leaning  Keparate  ways, 
but  80  easy,  like  a flock  of  some  divine 
shepherd  ; the  colouring,  like  the  economy 
of  the  picture,  so  sweet  and  harmonious — as 
gixxl  as  Shaks|>oarc’8  ‘Twelfth  Night,’ — 
tliat  is.  It  w'ill  give  you  a love  of 
ortlcr,  and  cure  you  of  restless,  fidgetty 
passions  for  a week  after — more  mu.^^ical 
than  the  music  which  it  would,  but  cannot, 
yet  in  a manner  show.  I have  no  room 
for  the  rest,  I^et  me  say,  Angerstcin  sits  in 
a room — his  study  (only  that  and  the  library 
are  sbow'u),  when  he  writes  a common  letter, 
as  I am  doing,  sunxmnded  with  twenty 
pictures  worth  60,(KKV.  What  a luxury  ! 
Apicius  and  Heliogal>alu8,  hide  your  dimi- 
nish^ heads  ! 

“Yours,  my  dear  painter, 

“ C.  Lamh.” 

Hazlitt  married  Miss  Sarah  Stoddart, ; 
sister  of  the  present  Sir  John  SUxldart,  who 
became  very  intimate  with  Lamb  and  his 
sister.  To  her  I>amb,  on  tlie  11th  December,  i 
1800,  thus  commmiicated  the  failure  of 
“Mr.  H.” 

TO  MBS.  HAZLITT. 

“ Don’t  mind  this  being  a queer  letter.  I 
am  in  haste,  and  taken  up  by  visitors, 
coiidolers,  &c.  God  bless  you. 

“ Dear  Sarali, — Mary  is  a little  cut  at 
the  ill  success  of  ‘ Mr.  II,’ which  came  out 
la.st  night,  and  failed.  I know  you’ll  be 
sorry,  but  never  mind.  We  are  determined 
not  to  be  cast  down.  I am  going  to  leave  off 
tol>acco,  and  then  wo  must  thrive.  A 
smoking  man  must  write  smoky  farces. 

“Mary  is  pretty  well,  but  1 j>er8uaded  her 
to  let  me  write.  We  did  not  apprise  you  of 
the  coming  out  of  * Mr.  II.’  for  fear  of  ill- 
luck.  You  weie  much  better  out  of  the 
hou.se.  If  it  had  taken,  your  partaking  of 
our  good  luck  would  have  been  one  of  our 
greatest  joys.  As  it  is,  we  shall  exix*ct  you 
at  the  time  you  mentioned.  But  whenever 
you  come  you  shall  be  most  welcome. 

“God  Ideas  you,  dear  Sai'ah, 

“ Yours,  most  truly,  C.  L. 

“ Mary  w by  no  means  unwell,  but  I made 
her  let  me  write.” 


The  following  is  Ijamb's  account  of  the 
same  calaniity,  addressed 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“Mary’s  love  to  all  of  you — I wouldn't 
let  her  write. 

“ Dear  Wordsworth, — ‘Mr.  H.*  came  out 
last  night,  and  failed.  I had  many  fears  ; 
the  subject  was  not  substantial  enough.  < 
John  Bull  must  have  solider  fare  than  a 
letter.  We  are  pretty  stout  about  it ; have 
had  plenty  of  condoling  friemls  ; but,  after 
all,  we  had  rather  it  should  have  succeedeiL 
You  will  see  the  prologue  in  most  of 
the  morning  papers.  It  was  received  with  | 
such  shouts  os  I never  witnessed  to  a ‘ 
j)rologue.  It  was  attempted  to  be  encoreil. 
How  hard  ! — a thing  I did  merely  ns  a task,  j 
because  it  was  wanted,  and  set  no  great 
store  by  ; and  ‘ Mr.  H.* ! ! The  quantity  of  i 
friends  we  had  in  the  house — my  brother 
and  I being  in  public  offic(»,  &c. — was 
astonishing,  but  they  yielde<l  at  last  to  a few  ' 
hisses.  ' 

“ A hundred  hisses  ! (Hang  the  word,  I I 
write  it  like  kisses — how  different !) — a I 
hundred  hisses  outweigh  a thous.*ujd  claps. 
The  former  come  more  directly  from  the  j 
heart.  Well,  ’tis  withdra\ni,  and  there  is 
an  end. 

“ Better  luck  to  us,  C.  Lamb. 

[7W-n  otw.] 

“ P.S.  Pray,  when  any  of  you  write  to  the  ■ 
Clarksons,  give  our  kind  loves,  and  say  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  come  and  see  them  at  | 
Christmas,  as  I shall  have  but  a day  or  two, 
and  tell  them  we  bear  our  mortifleation 
pretty  well.”  ' 

t 

About  this  time  Miss  Lmib  sought  to 
contribute  to  her  brother’s  sc.anty  income  , 
by  presenting  the  plots  of  some  of  Shaks-  * 
pt‘are’s  plays  in  prose,  with  the  sjnrit  of  the 
poet’s  genius  interfused,  and  many  of  bis 
haj)piest  expressions  preservoil,  in  which 
good  W'ork  Laiiib  assisted  her  ; though  he 
always  insisted,  a.'^  he  <lid  in  reference  to 
“Mrs.  I^eicester’s  School,”  that  her  jwrtions  | 
were  the  best.  The  following  letter  refers  to 
some  of  those  alls,  and  givi^  n ]>leasant  | 
instance  of  that  shyness  in  Hazlitt,  wliich  he  | 
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I never  quite  overcame,  and  whicli  afforded 
I a Htriking  contrast  to  the  boldness  of  his 
I published  thoughts. 

TO  MR-  WORDSWORTII. 

*•  1H06. 

“Maryia  just  stuck  fast  in  ‘All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Welt*  She  complains  of  liaviug 
to  set  forth  so  many  female  characters  in 
Ijoya*  clothes.  She  begins  to  tliink  Shaks- 
j)eare  must  have  wanted — Imagination.  I, 
to  encourage  her,  for  she  often  Hunts  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  great  work,  flatter  her 
with  telling  her  how  well  such  a play  and 
such  a play  is  done.  But  she  is  stuck  fast, 
and  I have  been  obliged  to  promise  to  assist 
her.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  off  tobacco.  But  I had  some  thoughts  of 
doing  that  before,  for  1 sometimes  tliink  it  does 
not  agree  with  me.  W.  Hazlitt  is  in  town.  I 
I took  him  to  see  a very  pretty  girl,  professedly, 
where  there  were  two  young  girls — the  very 
head  and  sum  of  the  girlery  was  two  young 
girls — they  neither  laughed,  nor  sneered, 
nor  giggled,  nor  whispered — but  they  were 
young  girls — and  he  sat  and  frowned  blacker 
and  blacker,  indignant  that  there  should  be 
such  a thing  as  youth  and  beauty,  till  he 
tore  me  away  before  supper,  in  perfect 
misery,  and  owned  he  could  not  bear  young 
girU  ; they  drove  him  mad.  So  I took  him 
home  to  my  old  nurse,  where  ho  recovered 
perfect  tranquillity.  Independent  of  this, 
and  as  I am  not  a young  girl  myself,  he  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  us.  He  is,  rather 
imprudently  I think,  printing  a political 
|iamphlet  on  his  own  account,  and  will  have 
to  |»ay  for  the  paper,  &c.  The  first  duty  of 
an  author,  I take  it,  is  never  to  jviy  anything. 
}i\xi  non  cuiviscontigitadire  CorinUium,  The 
1 managers,  I thank  my  stars,  have  settled 
that  question  for  me. 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 

Hazlitt,  coming  to  reside  in  town,  became 
a frequent  guest  of  Lamb’s,  and  a brilliant 
oniament  of  the  parties  which  Lamb  now 
began  to  collect  on  Wednestlay  evenings. 
He  seems,  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  to  have 
sought  solitude  in  a little  inn  on  Salisbury 
j Plain,  to  which  he  became  deeply  attached, 
and  which  he  has  associated  w'ith  some  of 
his  profoundest  meditations ; and  some 


fantastic  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a hoax, 
haWng  puzzled  his  father,  who  expected  him 
at  Wem,  cause<l  some  inquiries  of  Lamb 
respecting  the  painter's  retreat,  to  which  he 
thus  replied  in  a letter  to 

THE  RE\'.  MR.  HAZLITT. 

**  Temple,  18th  February,  1808. 

“Sir, — I am  truly  concerned  that  any 
mistake  of  mine  should  have  caused  yrju 
uneasiness,  but  I hope  we  have  got  a clue  to 
William’s  absence,  which  may  clear  up  all 
apprehensions.  The  ]>eople  where  he  lotlgcs 
in  tow'ii  have  received  direction  from  him  to 
forward  some  linen  to  a pLice  called  Winter- 
slow,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  (not  far  from 
Salisbury),  where  tlio  laily  lives  whose  cottage, 
pictured  uj>on  a card,  if  you  o|»encd  my  letter 
you  have  doubtless  seen,  and  though  we 
have  had  no  explaniition  of  the  mystery 
since,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  that  letter  which  has  given  you 
all  this  trouble,  a certain  son  of  yours  (who  is 
both  {uiinter  and  author)  was  at  her  elbow, 
and  did  assist  in  framing  that  very  cartoon 
which  was  sent  to  amuse  and  mislea<l  us  in 
tow'D,  08  to  the  real  place  of  his  destination. 

“ And  some  W'ords  at  the  back  of  the  said 
cartoon,  which  we  had  not  marked  so 
narrowly  before,  by  the  similarity  of  the 
handwriting  to  William’s,  do  very  much 
confirm  the  suspicion.  If  our  theory  be 
right,  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  their 
jest,  and  I am  afraid  you  have  paid  for  it 
in  anxiety. 

“ But  I hope  your  uneasiness  will  now  be 
removed,  and  you  will  pardon  a suspense 
occasioned  by  Love,  who  does  so  many  worse 
mischiefs  every  day. 

“The  letter  to  the  people  where  William 
loilges  says,  moreover,  that  he  shall  bo  in 
town  in  a fortnight. 

“My  sister  joins  in  respects  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Hazlitt,  and  in  our  kindest  remem- 
brances and  wishes  for  the  restoration  of 
Peggy’s  health. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“ C-  Lamb.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hazlitt  afterwards  took  up 
their  temporary  alKsle  at  Winterslow,  to 
which  place  MUs  Lamb  addressed  the 
following  letter,  containing  interesting  details 
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of  her  own  and  her  brother’s  life,  and  illus- 
trating her  own  gentle  cliaracter : — 

TO  MRS.  H.mJTT. 

**  December  10th,  1808. 

“ My  dear  Sarah, — I hear  of  you  from 
your  brother,  but  you  do  not  write  yourself 
nor  does  Hazlitt.  I beg  that  one  or  both 
of  you  will  amend  this  fault  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  I am  very  anxious  to  hear  of 
your  health.  I ho|ie,  as  you  say  nothing 
about  your  fall  to  your  brother,  you  are 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it. 

“ You  cannot  think  how  very  much  we 
miss  you  and  H.  of  a Wednesday  evening — 
all  the  glory  of  the  night,  I may  say,  is  at  an 
end.  Phillips  makes  his  jokes,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  applaud  him  ; Rickman  argues, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  oppose  him. 

“ The  w'orst  miss  of  all  to  me  is,  that  when 
we  are  in  the  dismals  there  is  now  no  hope 
of  relief  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
Hazlitt  was  most  brilliant,  most  ornamental, 
as  a Wednesday-man,  but  he  was  a more 
useful  one  on  common  days,  when  he  dropt 
in  alter  a quarrel  or  a fit  of  the  glooms. 
Tlie  Sheffingtou  is  quite  out  now,  my  brother 
having  got  merry  with  claret  and  Tom 
Sheridan.  This  visit,  and  the  occasion  of  it, 
is  a profound  secret,  and  therefore  I tell  it  to 
nobody  but  you  and  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Through 
the  me<lium  of  Wroughton,  there  came  an 
invitation  and  proposal  from  T.  S.,  that  C.  L. 
should  write  some  scenes  in  a speaking 
pantomime,  the  other  parts  of  wliich  Tom 
now,  and  his  father  formerly,  have  manu- 
factured between  them.  So  in  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  my  brother,  and  Ids  two  great 
assiKjiates,  we  exj>ect  will  be  all  three  damned 
together ; this  is,  I mean  if  Charles’s  share, 
which  is  done  and  sent  in,  is  accepted. 

“ I left  this  unfinished  yesterday,  in  the 
ho|)c  that  my  brother  would  have  done  it  for 
me.  His  reason  for  refusing  roe  was  * no 
exrpiisite  reason,*  for  it  was  because  he  must 
write  a letter  to  Manning  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  therefore  * he  could  not  be  always 
writing  letters,’  he  said.  I wanted  him  to 
tell  your  husband  about  a great  work  which 
Go<lwin  is  going  to  publish  to  enlighten  the 
world  once  more,  and  I shall  not  be  able  to 
make  out  what  it  is.  He  (Godwin)  took  his 
usual  walk  one  evening,  a fortnight  since,  to 
the  end  of  Hatton  Garden  and  back  again. 


During  that  walk  a thought  came  into  his 
mind,  which  he  instantly  sate  down  and 
unj)roved  upon  till  he  brought  it,  in  seven  or 
eight  days,  into  the  compass  of  a reasonable 
sized  pamphlet. 

“ To  propose  a subscription  to  all  well- 
disposed  people  to  raise  a certain  sum  of 
money,  to  be  expended  in  the  care  of  a cheap 
monument  for  the  former  and  the  future 
' great  dead  men  ; the  monument  to  be  a 
I white  cross,  with  a wooden  slab  at  the  end, 
telling  their  names  and  qualifications.  This 
wootlen  slab  and  white  cross  to  be  perpetuated 
to  the  end  of  time ; to  survive  the  fall  of 
empires,  and  the  destruction  of  cities,  by 
means  of  a map,  which,  in  case  of  uu  insur- 
rection among  the  people,  or  any  other  cause 
! by  which  a city  or  country  may  be  destroyed, 

I was  to  be  carefully  preserved ; and  then, 

■ when  things  got  again  into  their  usual  order, 

' the  white-cross-wooden-slab-makers  were  to 
' go  to  work  again  and  set  the  wooden  slabs 
! in  their  former  places.  This,  as  nearly  as 
; I can  tell  you,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
j it ; but  it  is  written  remarkably  well — in 
I his  very  best  manner  — for  the  proposal 
! (which  seems  to  me  very  like  throwing  salt 
on  a sparrow’s  tail  to  catch  him)  occupies 
but  half  a page,  which  is  foUowetl  by  very 
' fine  wrifmg  on  the  benefits  he  conjectures 
I would  follow  if  it  were  done  ; very  excellent 
' thoughts  on  death,  and  our  feelings  concern- 
ing dea4l  friends,  and  the  advantages  an  old 
country  has  over  a new  one,  even  in  the 
slender  memorials  we  have  of  great  men  who 
once  fionrished. 

j “ Charles  is  come  home  and  wants  his 
dinner,  and  so  the  dead  men  must  be  no 
more  thought  of.  Tell  us  how  you  go  on, 
and  how  you  like  Winterslow  and  winter 
i evenings.  Knowles  has  not  yet  got  back 
agiiln,  but  he  is  in  better  s])irits.  John 
I Hazlitt  was  here  on  Wednesday.  Our  love 
to  Hazlitt. 

^ “ Yours,  affectionately, 

j “ M.  Lamb.” 

**  Safurdatf.** 


To  this  letter  Charles  added  the  foUowiug 
postscript : — 

“ Tliere  came  this  moruing  a printed  pro- 
I spectus  from  ‘ S.  T.  Coleridge,  Grasmere,'  of 
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I 

a weekly  paper,  to  be  called  *Thc  Friend  ;*  I maid  quite  a stranger  to  me,  and  she  has  a 
a flaming  prospectus.  I have  no  time  to  give  j month  or  two*a  sad  distraction  to  go  through, 
the  heads  of  it.  To  commence  fiwt  Saturday  : Wlmt  sad  large  pieces  it  cuts  out  of  life  ; 
in  January.  There  came  also  notice  of  a out  of  her  life,  who  is  getting  rather  old  ; 
turkey  from  Mr.  Clarkson,  which  I am  more  and  we  may  not  have  many  years  to  live 
sanguine  in  expecting  the  accomplishment  together ! I am  weaker,  and  bear  it  worse 
of  than  I am  of  Coleridge's  prophecy.  than  I ever  did.  But  I hope  we  shall  be 

“ C.  Lamb,*'  comfortable  by  and  bye.  The  rooms  are 
delicious,  and  the  best  look  backwards  into 
Hare  Court,  where  there  is  a i>ump  always 
During  the  next  year  Lamb  and  his  sister  going.  Just  now  it  is  dry.  Haro  Court 
produced  their  charming  little  book  of  trees  come  in  at  the  window,  so  that  it's  like 
“Poetry  for  Children,”  and  removed  from  living  in  a garden.  T try  to  persuade  myself 
Mitre  Court  to  those  rooms  iu  Inner  Temple  it  is  much  pleasanter  than  Mitre  Court; 
Lane, — most  dear  of  all  their  abodes  to  the  but,  alas ! the  household  gods  are  slow  to 
memory  of  their  ancient  friends — where  first  come  in  a new  mansion.  They  are  in  their 
I knew  them.  The  cliangc  producetl  its  infancy  to  me  ; I do  not  feel  them  yet ; no 
natural  and  sad  effect  on  Miss  Lamb,  during  heartli  has  blazed  to  them  yet.  How  I hate 
whose  alienee  Lamb  addressed  the  following  and  dread  new  places  ! 

various  letter  “ I was  very  glad  to  see  Wordsworth’s  book 

advertised ; I am  to  have  it  to-morrow  lent 
TO  MR.  COLERIDOK.  me,  and  if  Wordsworth  don’t  send  me  an 

“ June  7th,  U09.  order  for  one  upon  Longman,  1 will  buy  it 
“ Dear  Coleridge, — I congratulate  you  on  It  is  greatly  extolled  and  liked  by  all  who 
the  ap{>earance  of  ‘ The  Friend.*  Your  first  have  seen  it.  Let  me  hear  from  some  of 
number  promises  well,  and  I have  no  you,  for  I am  desolate.  I shall  have  to  seud 
[ doubt  the  succeeding  numbers  will  fulfil  you,  in  a week  or  two,  two  volumes  of 
the  promise.  I had  a kind  letter  from  you  Juvenile  Poetry,  done  by  Miiry  and  me 
some  time  since,  which  I have  left  unan-  within  the  last  six  months,  and  that  tale  in 
swered.  1 am  also  obligeil  to  you,  I believe,  prose  which  Wordsworth  so  much  likeil, 
for  a review  iu  the  Annual,  am  I not  ? The  which  was  published  at  Christmas,  with  nine 
I Monthly  Review  sneers  at  me,  and  asks  * if  others,  byus,and  has  reached  a second  edition. 

Comus  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Lamb?*  Tliere’s  for  you!  We  have  almost  worked 
1 because  I have  said  no  good  serious  dramas  ourselves  out  of  child’s  work,  and  I don’t 
1 liave  been  written  since  the  death  of  Charles  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I think  of  a 
the  Firsf,  except  “ Samson  Agonistes  ; * so  drama,  but  I have  no  head  for  play-making  ; 
because  they  do  not  know,  or  won’t  re-  I can  do  the  dialogue,  and  that's  all.  I am 
member,  that  Comus  was  written  long  before,  quite  aground  for  a plan,  and  I must  do 
1 am  to  be  set  down  as  an  undervaluer  of  something  for  money.  Not  that  I have 
Milton.  O,  Coleridge  I do  kill  those  reviews,  immediate  wants,  but  I have  prospective 
or  they  will  kill  us ; kill  all  we  like ! Be  a ones.  O money,  money,  how  blindly  thou 
I friend  to  all  else,  but  their  foe.  I have  been  host  been  worshipped,  and  how  stupidly 
turned  out  of  my  chambers  in  the  Temple  abused ! Thou  art  health  and  liberty,  and 
'i  by  a landlord  who  wanted  them  for  himself,  strength,  and  lie  that  has  thee  may  rattle 
' but  I have  got  other  at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  his  pockets  at  the  foul  fiend  ! 

Lane,  far  more  commodious  and  roomy.  “ Nevertheless,  do  not  understand  by  this 
I I have  two  rooms  on  third  floor  and  five  that  I have  not  quite  enough  for  my  occasions 
‘ rooms  above,  with  an  inner  staircase  to  for  a year  or  two  to  come.  While  I think 
myself,  and  all  new  painted,  &c.,  and  all  for  on  it,  Coleridge,  I fetch’d  away  my  books 
a year  ! I came  into  them  on  Saturday  which  you  had  at  the  Courier  Office,  and 
week  ; and  on  Monday  following,  Mary  was  found  all  but  a third  volume  of  the  old  plays, 

1 taken  ill  with  fatigue  of  moving,  and  affected,  containing  ‘ The  White  Devil,*  Green's  ‘ Tu 
j I believe,  by  the  novelty  of  the  home  she  Quoque,*  and  the  ‘ Honest  Whore,*  per- 
; could  not  sleep,  and  1 am  left  alone  with  a haps  the  most  valuable  voliuue  of  them  all — 

I 
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tUu  I could  not  find.  Pray,  if  you  can, 
reineml>er  what  you  did  with  it,  or  where 
you  took  it  out  with  you  a walking  perhajw  ; 
send  me  word,  for,  to  use  the  old  pica,  it 
0)H>ils  a set.  I found  two  other  volumes 
(you  had  three),  the  * Arcadia,*  and  Daniel, 
enriched  with  manuscript  notes.  I wish 
every  l>ook  I have  were  so  noted.  They  have 
thoroughly  converted  me  to  relish  Daniel,  or 
to  say  I relish  him,  for,  after  all,  I believe  1 
di<l  relish  him.  You  well  call  him  sober- 
minded.  Your  notes  are  excellent.  Perhaj^s 
you've  forgot  them.  I have  read  a review 
in  the  Qiwrterly,  by  Southey,  on  the  Mission- 
aries, which  is  most,  masterly.  I only  grudge 
I it  being  there.  It  is  quite  l>eautiful.  Do 
remember  my  Dodsley ; and,  pniy,  do  write, 
or  let  some  of  you  write.  Clarkson  tells  me 
you  are  in  a smokj'  lioiise.  Have  you  cured 
it  ? It  is  bard  to  cure  anything  of  smoking. 
(,)ur  little  poems  are  but  humble,  but  they 
I have  no  name.  You  must  read  them, 
{ remembering  they  were  task-work  ; and 
I jierhajw  you  will  atlmire  the  number  of 
subjects,  all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an 
old  Bachelor  and  an  old  Mmd.  Many  parents 
would  not  have  found  so  many.  Have 
you  read  * Cadebs  ? * It  has  reached  eight 
editions  in  so  many  weeks,  yet  literally  it  is 
one  of  the  very  jxKjrest  sort  of  common 
novels,  with  the  draw-back  of  dull  religion 
I in  it.  Had  the  religion  been  high  and 
flavoured,  it  would  have  been  something.  1 
I borrowed  this  * Cadebs  in  Search  of  a Wife,* 
of  a very  careful,  neat  la<ly,  and  returned  it 
with  tliis  stuff  written  in  the  beginning: — 

* If  ever  I marry  a wife 

I’d  marry  a landlord’^  daut^htcr, 

For  then  ] may  sit  in  the  bar, 

And  drink  cold  brandy^and.watcr.’ 

**  I don’t  expect  you  can  find  time  from 
your ‘Friend*  to  write  to  me  much,  but  write 
something,  for  there  him  been  a long  silence. 
You  knowHolcrofl  is  dea«l.  Godwin  is  well. 

I He  has  w'ritlen  a very  pretty,  alwmrd  book 
I about  sepulchres.  He  w:is  aifruiited  because 
: 1 tohl  him  it  was  better  than  Hervey,  but 

1 not  HO  good  as  Sir  T.  Browne.  This  letter 
I is  all  about  books  ; but  my  head  aches,  and 
j I hardly  know  what  I write  ; but  I could 
i not  let  ‘ The  Fiiend  ’ pass  wdthout  a con- 
I gnitulatory  epistle.  I won’t  criticise  till  it 
; Comes  to  a volume.  Tell  me  bow  1 shall 


COLERIDQF.. 


send  my  packet  to  you  1 — by  what  convey- 
ance ? — by  Longman,  Short-man,  or  how  t 
Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  the 
Wordsworths.  Tell  him  he  must  give  me 
a book.  My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  W,  and  to 
Dorothy  sejwirately  and  conjointly.  1 wish 
you  could  all  come  and  see  me  in  my  new 
i*ooniB.  God  bless  you  all.  C.  L.** 

A journey  into  Wiltshire,  to  visit  Hazlitt, 
followed  Miss  liainb’s  recoveiy,  and  produced 
the  following  letters  : — 

TO  MB.  COLERIDGE. 

“Monday,  Oct.  30th,  1809. 

“ Dear  Coleridge,— I have  but  this  moment 
received  your  letter,  dated  the  9tb  instant, 
having  just  come  off  a journey  from  Wilt- 
shire, where  I have  been  with  Mary  on  a 
visit  to  Hjizlitt.  The  jouniey  has  been  of 
infinite  sernce  to  her.  We  ha%’e  had  nothing 
but  sunshiny  days,  and  daily  walks  from 
eight  to  twenty  miles  a-day ; have  seen 
Wilton,  Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  &o.  Her 
illness  lasted  but  six  weeks  ; it  left  her 
we.ok,  but  the  country  has  made  us  whole. 
We  came  Imck  to  our  Hogarth  llooin.  I 
have  made  several  acquisitions  since  you 
H!iw  them, — and  found  Nos.  8,  9,  10  of  T/<e 
Friend.  The  account  of  Luther  in  the 
Warteburg  is  as  fine  as  an>*thiug  1 ever 
read.*  God  forbid  that  a man  w ho  has  such 

• The  Warteburjf  Is  a Castle,  standinf?  on  a lofty  rock, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  EiiicnacU,  In  which 
Luther  WM  oonflned,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of  the 
Elector  of  K.'ixony,  afU'r  Charles  V.  had  pronounr«*d 
ajtainst  him  the  Banin  the  Im|>erul  Diet;  where  be 
com|x>sed  some  of  bU  (treotost  works,  and  translsted  the 
New  Testament ; and  where  ho  is  recordwl  as  engufcd  in 
the  perM>nal  conflict  with  the  Frince  of  DarknrsA,  u( 
which  the  TcstiKtw  arc  still  shown  In  a black  stain  on  the 
wall,  from  the  inkstand  hurled  at  the  Enemy.  In  Uie 
Essay  referred  to,  Coleridge  nccounU  for  the  story — 
depicting  the  state  of  the  great  prisoner’s  mind  in  most 
virid  colours — and  then  presenting  the  follow  ing  pleture, 
which  so  nobly  justiflt's  lauub’s  eulogy,  that  I venture 
to  gratify  myself  by  inserting  it  here. 

“ Methinka  I see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  student,  in 
his  chandler  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midniglit  lamp 
before  him,  seen  by  the  late  traveller  In  the  distant  plain 
of  Bhfhn/itrodn,  as  a star  on  the  mountain  ! Bekiw  it  li<« 
the  Uebrew  Bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes  ; his  brow 
prenslng  on  his  palin,  brooding  over  eonio  obscure  text, 
which  be  desires  to  make  plain  to  the  simple  boor  and  to 
the  humble  nrtizan,  and  to  Irunsfer  its  whole  force  into 
their  own  natural  and  living  longue.  And  he  himself 
does  nut  understand  it ! Thick  darkness  Ucw  on  the 
original  text ; he  counts  the  letters,  he  c^s  up  the  roots 
of  each  separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  fami- 
liar Spirits  of  an  Oracle.  Ln  vain ; thick  darkness 
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{ tilings  to  Hay  should  l>e  sileuccd  for  want  of 
( 100^.  This  Cu«tom-aiid-Duty-Age  would 

■ have  made  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount  take 
out  a licence,  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles  not 
missible  without  a stamp.  O that  you  may 
find  means  to  go  on ! But  alas ! where  is 
Sir  G.  Beaumont  ? — Sothehy  1 What  is 
become  of  the  rich  Auditors  in  AlWmarle 
Street  ? Your  letter  has  sjiddened  me. 

“ I am  so  tired  with  my  journey,  being  uj> 
all  night,  1 have  neither  things  nor  words 
in  my  power.  I believe  I expressed  my 
admiration  of  the  pamphlet.  Its  power  over 
me  was  like  that  which  Milton's  pampldots 
must  have  had  on  his  coutcm)X)ranes,  who 
were  tuned  to  them.  What  a piece  of 
prose ! Do  you  hear  if  it  is  read  at  all  I 
I am  out  of  the  world  of  remlers.  I hate  all 
that  do  read,  for  they  read  nothing  but 
reviews  and  new  books.  I gather  myself  up 
unto  the  old  things. 

**  I have  put  up  shelves.  You  never  saw 
a book-case  in  more  true  harmony  with  the 
contents,  than  what  I've  nailed  up  in  a room, 
which,  though  new,  has  more  aptitudes  for 
growing  old  than  you  shall  often  see — as 
1 one  sometimes  gets  a friend  in  the  middle  of 
' life,  who  becomes  an  old  friend  in  a short 

I 

eootlnun  to  covtr  it ; not  a ray  of  moanintt  dawn* 
through  it.  WUb  aoUen  and  an^rj  hope  he  reaches  for 
I the  Vulgate,  hit  old  ami  twom  enemy,  Uie  treacherous 
I confederate  of  the  Homan  Anticbrlit,  which  he  to  gladly, 

I « hen  he  can,  rebukes  for  idolatruos  falsehood,  that  had 
dared  place 

* Within  the  tancttiary  itaelf  their  thrinea, 
Abominations—* 

Now — O thought  of  humiliatioQ — he  most  entreat  its 
aid.  8ce ! there  hot  the  sly  ipirit  of  a|XMtacy  worked-ln 
a phraae,  which  favours  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the 
intereesRkm  of  saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  ; and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  interpretation  Is 
plausible.  The  original  Uebrew  might  be  forced  into 
this  mcunlng  : and  no  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it, 
none  to  hover  ofroer  it  In  the  heights  of  allegory,  none  to 
lurk  inu<a/A  it  even  in  the  depths  of  Cabala  t This  is  the 
Work  of  the  Tempter ; it  is  a cloud  of  darkness  conjured 
op  between  the  truth  of  the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes 
of  bis  understanding,  by  the  malice  of  the  eril^nc,  and 
for  a trial  of  his  faith  1 Must  be  then  at  length  confess, 
must  he  subscribe  the  name  of  Lctheu  to  an  exposition 
which  consecrates  a weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  Idolatrous 
Hierarchy  I Never ! Never  ! 

•*  There  still  n-znains  one  auxiliary  In  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  beventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks, 
anterior  to  the  Church  itself,  could  intend  no  sup|>urt  to 
its  corruptions — The  Septuagint  will  have  profaned  the 
.Altar  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  nostrils  of  the 
universal  Bishop  to  suuiT  up.  And  here  again  hU  hopes 
are  boffied  1 Exactly  at  thin  perplexed  passage  had  the 
Greek  translator  given  his  iimlerstaniUng  a hoUthty,  and 
made  his  pen  supply  it*  place.  O honoured  Luther!  as 
I easily  mightcsl  thou  convert  the  w hole  CUy  of  Borne, 


time.  My  rooms  are  luxurious ; one  is  for 
prints  an<l  one  for  l>ooks  ; a summer  and  a 
winter-parlour.  When  shall  I ever  see  you 
in  them  ? C.  L.” 


HISS  LAUD  TO  MBS.  HAZLITT. 

“ November  7th,  1R09. 

“ My  dear  Sarah, — The  tleai*,  (juiet,  lazy, 
delicious  month  we  sjieiit  with  you  is  remem- 
bered by  me  with  such  regret  that  I feel 
quite  diHcoiiteuted  and  Winterslow-aick.  I 
ttssure  you  1 never  passed  such  a pleasant 
time  in  the  country  in  my  life,  both  in  the 
house  and  out  of  it  — the  card-j)laying 
quarrels,  and  a few  gaspiugs  for  breath, 
after  your  swift  fooUtejw  up  the  high  hills, 
excepted  ; and  those  draw-backs  are  not 
uupleas.ant  in  tlie  ret-ollection.  We  have  got 
some  Hiilt  butter,  to  make  our  toast  seem 
like  yours,  and  we  have  tried  to  cat  meat 
BU})]>crs,  but  that  would  not  do,  for  we  left 
our  appetites  behind  us,  and  tlie  dry  loaf, 
which  otfended  you,  now  comiM  in  at  night 
unaccompiuiied  ; but,  sorry  am  I to  add,  it 
is  soon  followed  by  the  pipe.  We  smoked 
the  very  first  night  of  our  arrival. 

“ Great  news ! I have  just  been  inter- 

w'ith  the  Pope  and  the  conclave  of  Cardinal*  inclualvcty, 
as  strike  a spark  of  light  from  the  word*,  and  nofAtnp  fruf 
irorrfs,  of  the  .Alexandrine  vor*ioD.  Disappointed,  de- 
spondent, enruged,  ceasing  to  fAiwk,  yet  continuing  his 
brain  on  the  stretch  in  solicitation  of  u thought ; and 
gradually  giving  himself  up  to  ungr>‘  funcicN,  to  recollec- 
tiona  of  past  persecutions  to  uneasy  fear*,  and  inward 
deOancea,  and  flouting  image*  of  the  Kril  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author ; he  sink*,  without  perceiving 
it,  into  a trance  of  slumber;  during  which  his  brain 
retain*  its  waking  cnerglew,  excepting  that  what  would 
have  been  mere  /Ao«^A/s  before,  now,  (the  action  and 
counterweight  of  his  scniww  and  of  their  impressions 
being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  themselves  Into 
Minps,  into  realities ! Repeatedly  half-wakening,  and 
his  cyc-Uds  as  often  rcclosing,  the  objects  wlilch  really 
surround  him  form  the  place  and  scenery  of  bis  dream. 
All  at  once  he  sees  the  arcb-flend  coming  forth  on  the 
wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot,  iR’rhaps,  on  which 
his  c)*es  had  Iiccn  fixed,  vacantly,  during  the  perplexed 
momenta  of  his  former  meditation  : the  inkstand  which 
he  had  at  the  *ame  time  been  using,  becomes  a.s*ocialed 
with  it ; and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 
distempered  dre.'un*  almost  constantly  precedes  the  bel|>- 
less  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  wc  are  finally  awakened, 
he  imaytHft  that  be  burls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not 
Improbably  in  the  first  Instant  of  awakening,  while  yet 
both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are  possessed  by  the 
drcjim,  he  at  fua/Zy  hurls  it.  Home  weeks  after,  perhaps, 
during  which  interval  he  had  often  mused  on  the 
incident,  undetermined  whether  to  deem  it  a rlsitaticm 
of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  dis- 
covers for  the  first  time  the  dark  spot  on  hi*  wall,  and 
receives  U os  a sign  and  plt^lge  rouchsufed  to  him  of  the 
event  having  actually  taken  place.’* 
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rupted  by  Mr.  Daw,  who  came  to  tell  me  he 
was  yesterday  elected  a Royal  Academician. 
He  said  none  of  hU  own  friends  voted  for 
him,  he  got  it  by  strangers,  who  were  pleased 
with  his  picture  of  Mrs.  White. 

“ Charles  says  he  does  not  believe  North- 
cote  ever  voted  for  the  admission  of  any  one. 
Though  a very  cold  day,  Daw  was  in  a 
prodigious  perspiration,  for  joy  at  his  good 
fortune. 

**  More  great  news  ! My  beautiful  gi*een 
curtains  were  put  up  yesterday,  and  all  the 
doors  listed  with  green  baize,  and  four  new 
boards  put  to  the  coal-hole,  and  fastening 
hasps  put  to  the  windows,  and  my  dyed 
Mamiing-silk  cut  out. 

“ We  had  a good  cheerful  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  much  talk  of  Winterslow,  its 
woods  and  its  sun-dowers.  I did  not  so  much 

like  P at  Winterslow  as  I now  like  him 

for  having  been  wMth  us  at  Winterslow. 
We  roasted  the  last  of  his  * Beech  of  oily 
nut  prolific’  on  Friday  at  the  Captain’s. 
Nurse  is  now  established  in  Paradise,  a/ios 
the  incurable  ward  of  Westminster  Hospital. 
1 have  seen  her  sitting  in  most  superb  state, 
surrounded  by  her  seven  incurable  com- 
panions. They  call  each  other  ladies ; nurse 
looks  ns  if  she  would  be  considered  as  the 
first  lady  in  the  ward ; only  one  seemed  at 
all  likely  to  rival  her  in  dignity. 

“ A man  in  the  India  House  has  resigned, 
by  w’bich  Charles  will  get  twenty  ]x>uuds  a 
year,  and  White  has  prevailed  on  him  to 
write  some  more  lottery  puffs  ; if  that  ends 
in  smoke  the  twenty  pounds  is  a sure  card, 
and  has  made  us  very  joyful. 

“ I continue  very  well,  and  return  you 
very  sincere  thanks  for  my  good  health  and 
improved  looks,  which  have  almost  made 

Mrs. die  with  en\’y.  She  longs  to  come 

to  Winterslow  as  much  as  the  spiteful  elder 
sister  did  to  go  to  the  well  for  a gift  to  spit 
diamonds. 

“Jane  and  T have  agreed  to  boil  a round 
of  beef  for  your  supj)ers  when  you  come  to 
town  again.  She  (Jane)  broke  two  of  the 
Hogarth  glasses,  while  we  w’ere  away,  where- 
at I made  a great  noise.  Fjirewell.  I»ve 
to  William,  and  Charles’s  love  and  good 
wishes  for  the  spee<ly  anival  of  the  ‘ Life  of 
Holcroft,’  ami  the  l>earer  thereof. 

“ Yours,  moat  affectionately, 

**  M.  Lamb.  I 


“ Charles  told  Mrs. , Hazlitt  had  found 

a well  in  his  garden,  which,  water  being 
scarce  in  your  county,  would  bring  him  in 
two  hundred  a year  ; and  she  came,  in  great 
haste,  the  next  morning,  to  ask  me  if  it  were 
true. 

“ Your  brother  and  sister  are  quite  weU.” 


The  country  excursions,  with  wliich  Lamb 
sometimes  occupied  his  weeks  of  vacation, 
were  taken  with  fear  and  trembling— often 
foregone — and  finally  given  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sad  effects  which  the  excite- 
ments of  travel  and  change  produced  in  his 
beloved  companion.  Tlie  following  refers  to 
one  of  these  disasters  : — 

TO  MIU  HAZLITT. 

**  August  9th,  1810. 

“ Dear  H., — Epistemon  is  not  well.  Our 
pleasant  excursion  has  ended  sadly  for  one 
of  us.  You  will  guess  1 mean  my  sister. 
' She  got  home  very  well  (I  was  very  ill  on 
I the  journey)  and  continued  so  till  Monday 
night,  when  her  complaint  came  on,  and  she 
is  now  absent  from  home. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  welL  I 
think  I shall  be  mad  if  I take  any  more 
journeys  with  two  ex|>crieuces  against  it.  I 
find  all  well  here.  Kind  remembrances  to 
Sarah, — have  just  got  her  letter. 

“ H.  liobinson  has  been  to  Blenheim,  he 
says  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  wo  should 
not  liave  asked  for  the  Titian  Gallery  there. 
One  of  his  friends  knew  of  it,  and  asked  to 
see  it.  It  is  never  sho^m  but  to  those  who 
inquire  for  it. 

“ The  pictures  are  all  Titians,  Jupiter  and 
Ledas,  Mars  and  Veuuses,  &c.,  all  naked 
pictures,  which  may  be  a reason  they  don’t 
show  it  to  females.  But  ho  says  they  arc 
very  fine ; and  perhaps  it  is  shown  separately 
to  put  another  fee  into  the  sliower’s  pocket. 
Well,  I shall  never  see  it 

“ I have  lost  all  wish  for  sights.  God  bless 
you.  1 shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London. 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.” 

“ Thur$doif.** 


Air.  Wordsworth’s  Essay  on  Epitaphs, 
afterwards  appended  to  “The  Excursion,” 
produced  the  following  letter ; — 
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TO  MR.  WORnSWORTII. 

**  t-riday,  19th  Oct.  1810.  E.  I.  Ho. 

“PcarW., — Mary  has  been  very  ill,  which 
you  have  heard,  I suppose,  from  the  Mon- 
tagues. She  is  very  weak  and  low  spirited 
now,  I was  much  pleased  with  your  con- 
tinuation of  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs.  It  is 
the  only  sensible  thing  which  has  been 
written  on  that  subject,  and  it  goes  to  the 
bottom.  In  particular  I was  pleased  with 
your  translation  of  that  turgid  epitaph  into 
the  plain  feeling  under  it.  It  is  perfectly  a 
test.  But  what  is  the  reason  we  have  no 
good  epitaphs  after  all  1 

“ A very  striking  instance  of  your  position 
might  be  found  in  the  churchyanl  of  Ditton- , 
upon-Thamea,  if  you  know  such  a place,  j 
Bitton-upon-Tliames  has  been  blessed  by  the  I 
residence  of  a poet,  who,  for  love  or  money, ' 
I do  not  well  know  which,  has  dignified 
every  grave-stone,  for  the  last  few  years, 
with  bran-new  verses,  all  different,  and  all 
ingenious,  with  the  author’s  name  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  Tliis  sweet  Swan  of  Thames 
has  artfully  diversified  his  strains  and  his 
rhymes,  that  the  same  thought  never  occurs 
twice  ; more  justly,  j)erhap8,  as  no  thought 
ever  occurs  at  all,  there  was  a physical 
impossibility  that  the  same  thought  should , 
recur.  It  is  long  since  I saw  and  read  these 
inscriptioDs,  but  1 remember  the  impression 
was  of  a smug  usher  at  his  desk  in  the 
intervals  of  instruction,  levelling  his  pen. 
Oi  death,  as  it  consists  of  dust  and  worms, 
and  mourners  and  uncertainty,  he  bad  never 
thought ; but  the  word  ^ death  * he  luul  often 
seen  separate  and  conjunct  with  other  words, 
till  he  bad  learned  to  speak  of  all  its  attributes 
as  glibly  as  Unitarian  Belshom  will  discuss 
you  the  attributes  of  the  word  * Oo<l  * in  a 
pnlpit ; and  will  talk  of  infinity  with  a tongue 
that  dangles  from  a skull  that  never  reached  j 
in  thought  and  thorough  imagination  two 
inches,  or  further  than  from  his  hand  to  his 
month,  or  from  the  vestry  to  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  pulpit. 

**  But  the  epitaphs  were  trim,  and  sprog, 
and  patent,  and  pleased  the  survivors  of 
Thames  Ditton  above  the  old  mumpsimus  of 
* Afflictions  Sore.’ ....  To  do  justice  though, 
it  must  be  owned  that  even  the  excellent 
feeling  which  dictated  this  dirge  when  new, 
must  have  suffered  something  in  passing 


through  so  many  thousand  applications, 
many  of  them  no  doubt  quite  misplaced,  as 
I liave  seen  in  Islingbm  churchyard  (I  think) 
an  Epitaph  to  an  infant,  who  died  * jEtntU 
four  months,*  with  this  seasonable  inscription 
appended,  * Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  ; that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land,*  &c.  Sincerely  wishing  your  children 
long  life  to  honour,  &c. 

“ I remain,  C.  Lamb.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

l.rTTSR*  TO  WOBMWORTn,  KTC.,  CIlIRn.T  RWritCTISO 
WORDAWORTII'h  rORRR. 

(1815  to  1818.J 

The  admirers  of  Wonlsworth — few,  but 
energetic  and  hopeful — were  delighted,  and 
his  opponents  excited  to  the  expression  of 
their  utmost  spleen,  by  the  ny)pearance,  in 
1814,  of  “The  Excursion,”  (in  the  quarto 
form  marked  by  the  bitter  flippancy  of  Lonl 
Byron) ; and  by  the  publication,  in  1815,  of 
two  volumes  of  Poems,  some  of  which  only 
were  new.  The  following  letters  are  chiefly 
expressive  of  Ijarab’s  feelings  respecting  these 
remarkable  works,  and  the  treatment  which 
his  own  Review  of  the  latter  receive<l  from 
Mr.  Gifford,  then  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  for  which  it  wa.s  written.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
early  copy  of  “The  Excursion.” 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“ 1814. 

“ Dear  Wordsworth, — I cannot  tell  yon 
how  pleased  I was  at  the  receipt  of  the  great 
armful  of  poetiy’  which  you  have  sent  me ; 
and  to  get  it  Ixffore  the  rest  of  the  world  too ! 
I have  gone  quite  through  with  it,  and  was 
thinking  to  have  accomplished  that  pleasure 
a second  time  before  I wrote  to  thank  you, 
but  M.  R came  in  the  night  (while  we  were 
out)  and  made  holy  theft  of  it,  but  we  expect 
restitution  in  a day  or  two.  It  is  the  noblest 
conversational  poem  I ever  read— a day  in 
Heaven.  The  part  (or  rather  main  body) 
which  has  left  the  sweetest  odour  on  my 
memory  (a  bad  term  for  the  remains  of  an 
impression  so  recent)  is  the  Tales  of  the 
Church-yard  ; — the  only  girl  among  seven 
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brethren,  bom  out  of  due  time,  and  not 
duly  taken  away  again  ; — the  deaf  man 
and  the  blind  man  ; — the  Jacobite  and  the  j 
Hanoverian,  whom  antipathies  reconcile ; 
the  Scarron-entry  of  the  rusticating  |>arHou 
upon  hw  solitude  ; — these  were  all  new  to  | 
me  too.  My  having  known  the  story  of 
Margaret  (at  the  beginning),  a very  old 
acquaintance,  even  as  long  back  as  when  I 
saw  you  first  at  Stowey,  did  not  make  her 
reapjx'aiwnce  leas  fresh.  I don’t  know  w*hat 
to  pick  out  of  this  best  of  books  upon  the 
best  subjects  for  jwirtial  naming.  Tluit 
gorgeous  sunset  is  hunous  ; * I think  it  must 
have  l)een  the  identical  one  we  saw  on  Salis- 

burj’  Plain  five  years  ago,  that  drew  P 

from  the  card-table,  where  he  had  sat  from 
rise  of  that  luminary  to  its  unequalled 
setting  ; but  neither  he  nor  I had  gifted  eyes 
to  sec  those  symbols  of  common  things  glo- 
rified, such  as  the  prophets  saw  them  in 
that  sunset — the  wheel,  the  ptittcr’s  clay, 
the  washpot,  the  wine-preas,  the  almond- 
tree  rod,  the  baskets  of  figs,  the  four-fold 
visaged  head,  the  throne,  and  Him  that  sat 
thereon.t 

“ One  feeling  I was  particularly  struck 
with,  as  what  I recogniseil  so  very  lately  at 
I Harrow  CTiurch  on  entering  in  it  after  a hot 
I and  secular  day’s  pleasure,  the  instantaneous 


many  more,  for  it  will  l>e  a stock  l>ook  with 
me  while  eyes  or  spectacles  shall  l>e  lent  me. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  noble  matter  about 
mountain  scenery,  yet  not  so  much  as 
to  overpower  and  discountenance  a poor 
Ijondoner  or  south-countryman  entirely, 
though  Mary  seems  to  have  felt  it  occasion- 
ally a little  too  jwwerfully,  for  it  was  her 
remark  during  reading  it,  that  by  your 
system  it  was  doubtful  whether  a liver  in 
towns  had  a soul  to  be  saved.  She  almost 
trembled  for  that  invisible  part  of  us  in  her. 

I “ Save  for  a late  excursion  to  Harrow,  and 
a day  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames 
this  summer,  rural  images  were  fast  fmling 
from  my  mind,  and  by  the  wise  provision  of 
the  Regent,  all  that  was  country-fy’d  in  the 
Parks  is  all  but  obliterated.  The  verj’  colour 
of  green  is  vanished  ; the  whole  surface  of 
Hyde  Park  is  dry  crumbling  sand  {Arabia 
Arenom\  not  a vestige  or  hint  of  grass  ever 
having  grown  there  ; booths  aiul  drinking- 
places  go  all  round  it  for  a mile  and  half,  I 
am  confident — I might  say  two  miles  in 
circuit — the  stench  of  liquors,  had  toliacco, 
dirty  people  and  provisions,  conquers  the  air, 
and  we  are  stified  and  suffocated  in  Hyde 
Park.” 


I coolness  and  calming,  almost  transforming 
' pn>perties  of  a country  church  Just  enteretl  ; 
I a certain  fragrance  which  it  lias,  either  from 
I its  holiness,  or  being  kept  shut  all  the 
I week,  or  the  air  that  is  let  in  being  pure 
, country,  exactly  what  you  have  re<luced  into 
! words — but  I am  feeling  that  which  I cannot 
express.  The  reading  your  lines  about  it 
fixe^l  me  for  a time,  a monument  in  Harrow 
('hurch  ; ilo  you  know  it  ? with  its  fine  long 
spire,  white  as  washe<l  marble,  to  l>e  seen,  by 
vantage  of  its  high  site,  as  far  as  Salisbury 
8j)irc  itself  almost. 

“ I shall  select  a day  or  tw’o,  very  shortly, 
when  T am  coolest  in  brain,  to  h.ave  a sternly 
second  remling,  which  I feel  will  lead  to 

I * The  pas.«Afrc  to  which  the  alluflion  dooa  not 

picture  a wnwt,  but  the  effect  of  eunliKht  on  a recc<ting 
j nilH  amnns  the  mountains,  in  the  second  book  of  “ The 
1 Kxcursion.*’ 

t “ Fix’d  resemblance*  were  seen 

To  implement*  of  ordJnaTT  uae. 

But  rant  In  kIzc,  in  *ub*tanco  fclorifletl ; 

Such  a*  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  TiaioD — form*  uncouth  of  mi(;htlcst  powers. 

For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe.” 


1 Lamb  was  delighted  with  the  proposition, 
made  thrmigli  Southey,  that  he  should  re- 
I view  “ The  Excursion  ” in  the  “ Quarterly  ” 
— though  ho  had  never  before  attem]>ted 
contemporaneous  criticism,  and  cherished  a 
dislike  to  it,  which  the  event  di«l  not  diminish. 
The  ensuing  letter  was  addressed  while  me- 
j dilating  on  his  office,  and  uneasy  lest  he 
I should  lose  it  for  want  of  leisure. 

I 

TO  MU.  WORDSWORTH. 

ISU. 

“ My  dear  W. — I have  scarce  time  or  quiet 
to  explain  my  present  situation,  how  unquiet 
and  ilistractetl  it  is,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
some  of  my  corai>eer8,  and  to  the  deficient 
state  of  pa^Tuents  at  E,  I.  H.,  owing  to  kul 
peace  sj>eculations  in  the  calico  market.  (I 
write  this  to  W.  W.,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Stamp 
Duti&s  for  the  conjoint  Northern  Counties, 
not  to  W.  W.,  Poet.)  I go  back,  and  have 
for  these  many  days  past,  to  evening  work, 
genendly  at  the  rate  of  nine  hours  a day. 
The  nature  of  my  work,  t#>o,  puzzlmg  and 


I 
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hurrying,  has  so  sluaken  my  spirits,  that 
1 Tuy  sleep  is  nothing  but  a succession  of 
I dreams  of  business  I cannot  do,  of  as- 
I sisiants  that  give  me  no  assistance,  of 
I terrible  responsibilities.  I reclaimed  your 
I book,  which  Hazlitt  has  uncivilly  kept,  only 
two  days  ago,  and  have  ma<le  shift  to  rea<I  it 
again  with  shattered  1>rain.  It  docs  not  lose 
—rather  some  parts  have  come  out  with  a 
prominence  I did  not  perceive  before — but 
such  was  my  aching  head  yesterday  (Sunday), 
that  the  book  was  like  a mountain  landscape 
to  one  that  should  walk  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice ; I perceived  l>eauty  dizzily.  Now, 
what  I would  say  is,  that  I see  no  prospect 
of  a quiet  half-day,  or  hour  even,  till  this 
week  and  the  next  are  past.  I then  hope  to 
I get  four  weeks’  absence,  and  if  then  is  time 
I enough  to  Ijegin,  I will  most  gladly  do  what 
is  reriuired,  though  I feel  my  inability,  for 
\ my  brain  is  always  desultory,  and  snatches 
off  hints  from  things,  but  can  seldom  follow 
I a ‘ work  * methodiwUIy.  But  that  shall  be 
I no  excuse.  What  I beg  you  to  do  is,  to  let 
me  know  from  Southey,  if  that  will  bo  time 
enough  for  the  ‘ Quarterly.*  i.  suppose  it 
I done  in  three  weeks  from  this  date  (19th 
I Sept.) : if  not,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to 
express  my  regret,  and  decline  it.  Mary 
I thanks  you,  and  feels  highly  grateful  for 
your  * Patent  of  Nobility,’  and  acknowledges 
the  author  of  * The  Excursion  ’ as  the  legiti- 
] mate  Fountain  of  Honour.  We  both  agree, 

I that,  to  our  feeling,  Ellen  is  best  as  she  is. 

^ To  us  there  would  have  been  something  re- 
pugnant in  her  challenging  her  Penance  as  a 
Dowry ; the  fact  is  explicable,  but  how  few 
are  those  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
rendered  explicit.  The  unlucky  reason  of 
the  detention  of  * The  Excursion  ’ was  Hazlitt, 
for  whom  M.  Burney  borrowed  it,  and,  after 
reiterate*!  mess^iges,  I only  got  it  on  Friday. 
HU  remarks  ha<l  some  vigour  in  them  ; * 
particularly  something  about  an  old  ruin 
being  too  modern  for  your  Primeml  Naturt^ 
andaborU  a lichen,  I forget  tlie  passage,  but 
I the  whole  wore  an  air  of  despatch.  That 
I objection  which  AL  Burney  had  imbibed 
I from  him  about  Voltaire,  I explained  to 
M.  B.  (or  trieil)  exactly  on  your  principle  of 

• Tbin  refpTS  to  an  article  of  llarlitt  on  **  The  Excur- 

,1  tlon ’*  in  the  “ Esaminer,’*  tctj  fine  in  poAeagrct*,  but 
I more  ctuunctcriAtic  of  the  critic  than  dcacrlpUve  of  the 
^ poem. 
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its  being  a characteristic  speech.  * That  it 
was  no  settled  comparative  estimate  of  Vol- 
taire with  any  of  liLs  own  trilnj  of  buffoons — 
no  injustice,  even  if  yo\i  sj>uke  it,  for  I dare<l 
say  you  never  could  relLsh  * Candide.’  I 
know  I tried  to  get  through  it  about  a 
twelvemonth  since,  juid  couhln’t  for  tlie 
dulness.  Now  I think  I have  a wider  mngc 
in  buffoonery  than  you.  Too  much  tolera- 
tion perhaps. 

j “ I finish  this  after  a raw  ill-baked  dinner 
, fast  gobblefl  up  to  set  me  off  to  office  again, 

I after  working  there  till  near  four.  O how  I 
I wish  I were  a rich  man,  even  though  I were 
I squeezed  camel-fashion  at  getting  through 
that  needle’s  eye  tliat  is  sj^ken  of  in  the 
I Written  Word.  Aproj>os ; is  the  Poet  of 
‘The  Excursion*  a Christian?  or  is  it  the 
Pedlar  and  the  Priest  that  are  ? 

' “ I find  I mUealled  that  celestial  splendour 

of  the  mist  going  off,  a tuneet.  Tliat  only 
shows  my  inaccuracy  of  head. 

“ Do,  pray,  indulge  me  by  writing  an 
answer  to  the  point  of  time  mentioned  above, 
or  let  Southey.  I am  ashamed  to  go  bargain- 
ing in  this  way,  but  imlee<l  1 have  no  time  1 
can  reckon  on  till  the  first  week  in  Octolicr. 
God  send  I may  not  be  disappointed  in  that ! 
Coleridge  swore  in  a letter  to  me  he  would 
review  ‘ The  Excuision  ’ in  the  * Quarterly.* 
Therefore,  though  that  shall  not  stop  me,  yet 
if  I can  do  anything,  irhen  done,  I must  know 
of  him  if  he  has  anything  ready,  or  I shall 
fill  the  world  witli  loud  exclaims. 

“ I keep  writing  on,  knowing  the  postage 
is  no  more  for  much  writing,  else  so  faggetl 
and  dispirited  I am  with  cursed  India  House 
work,  I scarce  know  what  1 do.  Aly  left 
arm  reposes  on  ‘ The  Excursion.*  I feci 
what  it  would  be  in  quiet.  It  is  now  a 
sealed  book.” 


Tlie  next  letter  was  written  after  the  fatal 
critique  was  desjMitche*!  to  the  Editor,  and 
before  its  appearance. 

• The  pasMge  in  which  the  copy  of  “ Candide,”  found 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Kcclunc,  U described  oa  **  the 
dull  production  of  a acoiTer'ei  brain,”  which  hnd  excited 
Iluxlitt  to  energetic  rindication  of  Voltaire  from  the 
charge  of  dulness.  Whether  the  work,  writion  in 
mockery  of  hum.-»n  hope*,  I>e  dull,  I will  not  Tcnturc  to 
determine  ; but  I do  not  hesitate,  at  any  rUk,  to  avow  a 
c<mvictlun  that  no  book  In  the  world  la  more  adapted  to 
moke  a good  man  wretched. 


2<0  LETTERS  TO  WORDSWORTH. 


TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“ 1«14. 

" Dear  W. — Your  experience  about  tailors 
seems  to  be  in  i>oint  blank  opposition  to 
Burton,  as  much  as  the  author  of  ‘ Tlie  Ex- 
cursion’ docs,  toio  Cfrfo,  differ  in  his  notion  of 
a country  life,  from  the  picture  which  W.  H. 
has  exhibited  of  the  same.  But,  with  a little 
explanation,  you  and  B.  may  be  reconciled. 
It  is  evident  that  he  confined  his  observa- 
tions to  the  genuine  native  London  Tailor. 
What  freaks  tailor-nature  may  take  in  the 
country  is  not  for  him  to  give  account  of. 
And  certainly  some  of  the  freaks  recorded 
do  give  an  idea  of  the  persons  in  question 
being  beside  themselves,  rather  than  in 
harmony  with  the  common,  moderate,  self- 1 
enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  A flying- 1 
tailor,  1 venture  to  say,  is  no  more  in  rerum 
natnrd  than  a flying-horse  or  a Or>’phon. 
His  wheelujg  his  airy-flight  from  the  pre- 
cipice you  mention,  had  a parallel  in  the 
inehincholy  Jew  who  toppled  from  the  monu- 
ment. Were  his  limbs  ever  found  ? Then, 
the  man  who  cures  diseases  by  words,  is 
evidently  an  inspired  tailor.  Burton  never 
affirmed  that  the  art  of  sewing  disqualified 
i the  practiser  of  it  from  being  a fit  oi^n  for 
I supernatural  revelation.  He  never  enters 
into  such  subjects.  ’Tis  the  common,  unin- 
spired tailor  which  he  speaks  of.  Again,  the 
))ersoD  who  makes  his  smiles  to  be  keard^  is 
evidently  a man  under  possession  ; a demo- 
niac tailor.  A greater  hell  than  his  own 
must  have  a hand  in  this.  I am  not  certain 
that  the  cause  which  you  advocate  has  much 
rejison  for  triximph.  You  seem  to  me  to 
substitute  light-headednoss  for  light-bearted- 
ness  by  a trick,  or  not  to  know  the  difference. 

I confess,  a grinning  tailor  would  shock  me. 
Enough  of  tailors  ! 

“ The  ‘ ’scapes  ’ of  the  Great  God  Pan, 
who  appeared  among  your  mountains  some 
dozen  years  since,  »md  his  narrow  chance  of 
being  submerged  by  the  swains,  afforded  me 
\ much  pleasure.  I can  conceive  the  w^ater- 
nymphs  pulling  for  him.  He  would  liave 
been  another  Hylas — W.  Hylas.  In  a mad 
letter  which  Capel  Ix)fft  wrote  to  M.  M.* 
Phillips  (now  Sir  Richartl)  I remember  his 
noticing  a metaphysical  article  of  Pan,  ^ 

• Monthly  ' 


signed  H.,  and  adding,  * I take  your  corre- 
spondent to  be  the  same  with  Hylas.*  Hylas 
had  put  forth  a pastoral  jtist  before.  How 
near  the  unfounded  conjecture  of  the  certainly 
inspireil  Lofft  (unfounded  as  we  thought  it) 
was  to  being  realised  ! I can  conceive  him 
being  ^ good  to  all  that  wander  in  that 
perilous  flood.*  One  J.  Scott*  (I  know 
no  more)  is  editor  of  ^ The  Champion.’ 
Where  is  Coleridge  ? 

“ That  Review  you  speak  of,  I am  only 
sorry  it  did  not  appear  last  month.  The 
circumstances  of  haste  and  peculiar  bad 
spirits  under  which  it  was  written,  would 
have  excused  its  slightness  and  inaderjuacy,  ' 
the  full  load  of  which  I shall  suffer  from  its 
lying  by  so  long,  as  it  will  seem  to  have 
done,  from  its  postponement.  I write  with 
great  diflicxilty,  and  can  scarce  command  my 
own  resolution  to  sit  at  writing  an  hour 
together.  I am  a poor  creature,  but  I am 
leaving  off  gin.  I hope  you  will  see  good- 
will in  the  thing.  I had  a difficulty  to  per- 
form not  to  make  it  all  panegyric ; I have 
attempte<l  to  personate  a mere  stranger  to 
you  ; perhaps  with  too  much  strangeness. 
But  you  must  bear  that  in  mind  w’heu  you 
read  it,  and  not  think  that  I am,  in  mind, 
distant  from  you  or  your  poem,  but  that 
both  arc  close  to  me,  among  the  nearest  of 
I^iersons  and  things.  I do  but  act  the  stranger 
in  the  Review.  Then,  I was  puzzled  about 
extracts  and  determined  upon  not  giving  one 
that  had  been  in  the  * Examiner ; * for 
extracts  repeated  give  an  idea  that  there  is 
a meagre  allowance  of  good  things.  By  this 
way,  I deprived  myself  of  ‘ Sir  Alfred 
; Irthing,*  and  the  reflections  that  conclude 
his  story,  which  are  the  flower  of  the  poem. 
Hazlitt  had  given  the  reflections  before  me. 
Tkefi  it  is  the  first  review  I ever  did,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  long  I might  make  it. 
But  it  must  8])eak  for  itself,  if  Gifford  and  his 
crew  do  not  put  words  in  its  mouth,  which 
I expect.  Farewell.  Love  to  all.  Mary  keeps 
very  bad.  C.  Lamb.” 


TTie  apprehension  expressed  at  the  close 
of  the  hist  letter  was  dismally  vorifie<l.  Tlie 
following  contains  Lamb’s  first  burst  of  an 

* After*  ardR  the  dictiaguUhcU  and  unfortunate  editor 
of  the  London  Magazine. 
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indignation  which  lasted  amidst  all  his  gen- 
tleness and  tolerance  unquenched  through 
life ; — 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

“ 1814. 

“ Dear  Wordsworth,  — I told  you  my 
Review  was  a very  imperfect  one.  But  what 
you  will  see  in  the  ‘ Quarterly  ’ is  a spurious 
I one,  which  Mr.  Baviad  Gifford  has  palmed 
I upon  it  for  mine.  I never  felt  more  vexed 
in  my  life  than  when  I read  it.  I cannot 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  he  has  done  to  it, 

I out  of  spite  at  me,  because  he  once  suffered 
I me  to  be  called  a lunatic  in  his  Review.* 
The  language  he  has  altered  throughout,  j 
Whatever  inade<|uateneas  it  had  to  its  sub-  j 
ject,  it  was,  in  point  of  composition,  the 
prettiest  piece  of  prose  I ever  writ ; and  so 
my  sister  (to  whom  alone  I read  the  MS.) 
said.  That  charm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone  ; 
more  than  a tliird  of  the  substance  is  cut 
away,  and  that  nut  all  from  one  place,  but 
patfim,  so  as  to  make  utter  nonsense.  Every 
warm  expression  is  changed  for  a nasty  cold 
one. 

“ I have  not  the  cursed  alteration  by  me  ; 
I shall  never  look  at  it  again ; but  for  a 
specimen,  I remember  I had  said  the  poet 
of  ‘ The  Excursion  ' ‘ walks  through  common  ] 
forests  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted 
wood,  and  every  casual  bird  that  flits  upon 
the  bouglis,  like  that  miraculous  one  in  | 
Tasso,  but  in  language  more  piercing  than 
any  articulate  sounds,  reveals  to  him  far 
higher  love-laya’  It  is  now  (besides  half-a- 
dozen  alterations  in  the  same  half-<lozen 
lines)  ‘ but  in  language  more  inieliigerU 
reveals  to  him  — that  is  one  I remember. 

“ But  that  would  have  been  little,  putting 
his  shoemaker  phraseology  (for  he  was  a 
shoemaker)  instead  of  mine,  which  has  been 
tinctured  with  better  authors  than  his 
ignorance  can  comprehend ; — for  I reckon 
myself  a dab  at  prote; — verse  I leave  to  my 
betters : God  help  them,  if  they  are  to  be  so 
reviewed  by  friend  and  foe  as  you  have  been 
this  quarter  ! I have  read  ‘ It  won’t  do.’  t 

* In  alluding  to  Lamb's  note  on  the  great  scene  of 
**  The  Broken  Heart,”  where  CaUntha  dances  on,  after 
bearing  at  erery  pause  of  some  terrible  calamity,  a writer 
in  the  ” Quarterly”  bad  affected  to  excuse  the  writer  as 
a **  maniac ; ” a suggestion  which  circumstances  rendered 
most  crocL 

t Though  the  article  on  *^The  Excursion,”  in  the 


But  worse  than  altennj?  words  ; he  has  kept 
a few  members  only  of  the  part  I lia<l  done 
best,  which  was  to  explain  all  I could  of 
your  * Scheme  of  Harmonies,'  as  1 bad 
ventured  to  call  it,  between  the  external 
universe  and  what  within  us  answers  to  it. 
To  do  this  I had  accumulated  a good  many 
short  passages,  rising  in  length  to  the  end, 
weaving  in  the  extracts  as  if  they  came  in 
as  a port  of  the  text  naturally,  not  obtruding 
them  as  specimens.  Of  this  part  a little  is 
lefl,  but  so  as,  without  conjuration,  no  man 
could  tell  what  I was  driving  at.  A proof 
of  it  you  may  see  (though  not  judge  of  the 
whole  of  the  injustice)  by  these  words,  I had 
spoken  something  about  ^natural  methodism;’ 
and  after  follows,  * and  ther^ort  the  tale  of 
Margaret  should  have  been  postponed  ' (I 
forget  my  words,  or  his  words) ; now  the 
reasons  for  postponing  it  are  as  deduciblo 
from  what  goes  before,  as  they  are  from  the 
j 104th  Psalm.  The  passage  whence  I deduced 
I it,  has  vanished,  but  clapping  a colon  before 
a therefore  is  always  reason  enough  for 
Mr.  Baviad  Gifford  to  allow  to  a reviewer 
that  is  not  himself.  I assure  you  my  com- 
plaints are  founded.  I know  how  sore  a 
word  altered  makes  one  ; but,  indeed,  of 
this  review  the  whole  comjdexion  is  gone. 

I regret  only  that  I did  not  keep  a copy.  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  because  I have  been  feeding  my  fancy  for 
some  months  with  the  notion  of  pleasing 
you.  Its  imperfection  or  inadequateness  in 
size  and  method  1 knew  ; but  for  the  ‘writing^ 
part  of  it  1 was  fully  satisfied ; I hoped  it 
would  make  more  than  atonement.  Ten  or 
twelve  distinct  passages  come  to  my  mind,  • 
which  are  gone,  and  what  is  left  is,  of  course, 
i the  worse  for  their  having  been  there  ; the 
eyes  are  pulled  out,  and  the  bleeding  sockets 
are  left 

“ I read  it  at  Aroh's  shop  with  my  Cice 
burning  with  vexation  secretly,  with  just  such 
a feeliug  as  if  it  had  been  a review  written 
against  myself,  making  false  quotations  from 
mo.  But  I am  ashamed  to  say  so  much 
about  a short  piece.  How  are  you,  served  1 
aud  the  labours  of  years  turned  into  contempt 
by  scoundrels ! 

“ But  I could  not  but  protest  against  your 

“ Edinburgh  Review,”  commenced  "This  will  never  do!** 
it  conUin^  ample  illuatratioms  of  the  author's  geniua, 
and  helped  the  world  to  disprove  iu  oracular  beginning. 

a 
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Iftking  that  tbiug  as  mine.  Every  pretty 
expression  (I  know  there  were  many) ; every 
warm  expression  (there  was  nothing  else) 
is  vulgarised  and  frozen. — But  if  they  catch 
me  in  their  camps  again,  let  them  s]>itchcock 
me  ! Tliey  had  a right  to  do  it,  as  no  name 
appears  to  it,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  Gifford,  I 
supjKtse,  never  waived  a right  he  had  since 
lie  commenced  author.  Heaven  confound 
him  and  all  caitiffs  ! C.  L.” 


The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Wonlsworth’s 
sister,  who  resided  with  the  poet  at  Rydal, 
relates  to  matters  of  yet  nearer  interest. 

1 

TO  MISS  nUTCniXSON. 

**  Thursday,  19th  Oct,  1815. 

“ Dear  Miss  H., — I am  forced  to  be  the 
replier  to  your  letter,  for  Mary  has  been  ill, 
and  gone  fn^m  home  these  five  weeks 
\ yesterday.  She  has  left  me  very  lonely,  and 
very  miserable.  I stroll  about,  but  there  is 
no  rest  but  at  one’s  own  fireside,  and  there  is 
no  rest  for  me  there  now.  I look  forwanl  to 
tlie  worse  half  being  past,  and  keep  up  as 
well  as  I can.  She  has  begun  to  show  some 
favourable  symptoms.  The  return  of  her 
disorder  Ims  been  frightfully  soon  this  time, 
with  scarce  a six  months’  inter\*al.  I am 
almost  afniid  my  worry  of  spirits  about  the 
K,  1.  House  was  jiartly  the  cause  of  her 
illness,  but  one  always  imputes  it  to  the  cause 
I next  at  hand  ; more  probably  it  comes  from 
! some  cause  we  have  no  control  over  or  con- 
jecture of.  It  cuts  sad  great  slices  out  of 
the  time,  the  little  time,  we  sliall  have  to  live 
I together.  I don’t  know  but  the  recurrence 
I of  these  illnesses  miglit  help  me  to  sustain 
i her  de.ath  better  than  if  we  had  had  no 
imrtial  separations.  But  I won’t  talk  of 
death.  I will  imagine  us  immortal,  or  forget 
that  we  are  otheiwise.  By  God’s  blessing, 
in  a few  weeks  we  may  be  making  our  meal 
together,  or  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
Pit  at  Drur>’  lane,  or  taking  our  evening 
walk  post  the  theatres,  to  look  at  the  outside 
of  them,  at  least,  if  not  to  be  tempted  in. 
Then  we  forget  we  arc  assailable  ; we  are 
strong  for  the  time  as  rocks; — ‘the  wind 
is  temj>ereil  to  the  shorn  Lambs,*  Poor 
C.  Lloyd,  and  poor  Priscilla ! I feel  I ] 
hanlly  feel  enough  for  him  ; my  own  calami- 1 
ties  press  about  mo,  and  involve  me  in  a ' 
i_ 


thick  integument  not  to  l>e  reached  at  by 
other  folks*  misfortunes.  But  I feel  all  T 
can — all  the  kindneas  I can,  tow'anls  you  all 
— God  bless  you  ! I hear  nothing  from  Cole- 
ridge. Vours  truly,  0.  Lamu.” 

The  following  three  letters  l>e8t  apeak  for  j 
tliemsclves  : — I 

1 

TO  MR,  WORDSWORTH.  \ 

“The  conclusion  of  tliis  epistle  getting  , 
gloomy,  I have  chosen  this  }>art  to  desire  I 
our  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  WonLworth  and  | 
to  Dorothea.  Will  none  of  you  ever  be  in  ! 
London  again  ? i 

“ 1815.  I 

“ Dear  Wordsworth, — You  have  matlc  me  | 
very  proud  with  your  successive  book  | 
presents.  I have  been  carefully  through  | 
the  two  volumes,  to  see  that  nothing  was 
omitted  which  used  to  be  there.  I think  j 
I miss  nothing  but  a character  in  antithetic 
manner,  whicli  I do  not  know  why  you  left  ' 
out, — the  moral  to  the  boys  building  the  | 
giant,  the  omission  whereof  leaves  it,  in  my  ' 
mind,  less  complete, ~^ud  one  admirable  line  | 
gone  (or  something  come  instead  of  it),  * the  1 
stone-chat,  and  the  glancing  sand-piper,*  | 
which  was  a line  quite  alive.  I demand  these  | 
at  your  hand.  1 am  glad  that  you  have  not  | 
sacrificed  a verse  to  those  scoundrels,  I j 
would  not  have  had  you  offer  up  the  poorest 
rag  that  lingered  upon  the  stript  shoulders  , 
of  little  Alice  Fell,  to  have  atoned  all  their  1 
malice  ; I would  not  have  given  ’em  a re<l 
cloak  to  save  their  souls.  I am  afraiti  lest  ' 
that  Bul«titution  of  a shell  (a  fiat  falsification 
of  the  history)  for  the  household  implement, 
as  it  stood  at  first,  was  a kind  of  tub  throwm 
out  to  the  beast,  or  rather  thrown  out  for  ( 
him.  The  tub  was  a good  honest  tub  in  its  i 
place,  and  nothing  could  fairly  be  said  ' 
against  it.  You  say  you  made  the  alteration  | 
for  the  ‘ friendly  reader,*  but  the  ‘ malicious  * | 

will  take  it  to  himself.  If  you  give  ’em  an  i 
inch,  &c.  The  l*reface  is  noble,  and  such  .ns 
you  should  w’rite.  I wish  I could  set  my  | 
name  to  it,  ImjwiiiuUur^ — but  you  have  set  ^ 
it  there  yourself,  and  I thank  you.  I had  | 
Hither  be  a d<H)r-keejK*r  in  your  margin,  ^ 
] than  have  their  proudest  text  swelling  with  ■ 
I my  eulogies.  The  poems  in  the  volumes, 

^ which  are  new  to  me,  are  so  much  in  the 
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I old  tone,  Ihnt  I hardly  receiver!  them  as 
I novelties.  Of  those,  of  which  I had  no 
previous  knowlcnlj^e,  the  ‘ Four  Yew  Trees/* 
and  the  mysterious  company  which  you  have 
assemVded  there,  most  stnick  me — ‘ Death 
the  Skeleton  and  Time  the  Sliadow.*  It  is  a 
sijxht  not  for  every  youthful  ^loet  to  dream 
j of ; it  is  one  of  the  last  results  he  must  have 
gone  thinking  on  for  years  for.  ‘Laodaraia’ 
' is  a very  original  poem  ; I mean  original 
! with  reference  to  your  own  maimer.  You 
I have  nothing  like  it.  I should  have  seen  it 
I in  a strange  place,  and  greatly  admired  it, 

I but  not  8uspecte<l  its  derivation. 

“ Let  me  in  this  place,  for  I have  writ  you 
several  letters  naming  it,  mention  that  my 
brother,  who  is  a picture* collector,  has 
I picked  up  an  undoubtable  picture  of  Miitoiu 
lie  gave  a few  shillings  for  it,  and  could  get 
no  history  with  it,  but  that  some  old  lady 
ha<l  ha<l  it  for  a great  nnmy  years.  Its  age 
j is  ascertainable  from  the  state  of  the  canvas, 
anri  you  need  only  see  it  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  original  of  the  heads  in  the  Tonson 
editions,  with  which  we  are  all  so  well 
familiar.  Since  I saw  you  I have  had  a 
treat  in  the  reading  way,  which  comes  not 
every  day,t  the  Latin  Poems  of  V.  Bourne, 
which  were  quite  new  to  me.  What  a heart 
th;it  man  bad,  all  laid  out  upon  town  scenes, 
a proper  counterpoise  to  tome  people's  rural 
extravaganzas.  Why  I mention  him  is,  that 
your  ‘ Power  of  Music  * remindeii  mo  of  his 
pioem  of  ‘The  Ballad-singer  in  the  Seven 
Dials.*  Do  you  remember  his  epigram  on 
the  old  woman  who  taught  Newton  the 
ABC,  which,  after  all,  he  says,  he  hesitates 
; not  to  call  Newton’s  ‘ Principia  ? * I was 
I lately  fatiguing  myself  with  going  through  a 
volume  of  fine  words  by  Lord  Thurlow ; 

I excellent  words  ; and  if  the  heart  could  live 
t by  words  alone,  it  could  desire  no  better 
! regal<« ; but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of 
matter!  I don’t  stick  at  the  madness  of  it, 
for  that  is  only  a (X^nscquence  of  shutting  his 
eyes  and  thinking  he  is  in  the  age  of  the  old 
Klizfibeth  poets.  From  thence  I turned  to 

• The  potm  on  the  /our  Rrrat  jrew  tree*  of  Rorrow. 
dale,  which  the  poet  ha*,  by  the  most  potent  maffic  of 
! the  imaeination,  conrerted  into  a temple  for  the  g:haiitly 
I form*  of  l>oath  and  Time  **  to  meet  at  noon.ticle,** — a 
paisMjrc  purely  not  aurpaaaed  in  any  EnKUsh  poetry 
written  nince  the  day*  of  Milton. 

r The  followinK  little  paasaifc  about  Vincent  Bourne 
I ha's  been  previously  printed. 


I ' ' ' ! 

B(^ume.  What  a sweet,  unpretending,  prettv- 

uiannercd,  malter-fnl  creature  sucking  from 
every  lh»wer,  making  a flower  of  everything, 
his  diction  all  and  hts  thoughts  all 

I English.  Bless  him  ! Latin  wasn’t  gtKxl 
j enough  for  him.  Why  wasn’t  he  content 
with  the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior 
, wrote  in  ? 

! “ I am  almost  sorr)*  that  you  printed 

extracts  from  those  first  |)oems,*  or  that  you 
(lid  not  print  them  at  length.  They  do  not 
read  to  mo  os  they  do  altogether.  Besides, 
they  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  original 
(which  I possess)  os  a curiosity.  I have 
hitlicrto  kept  them  distinct  in  my  mind  as 
referring  to  a particular  period  of  your  life. 
All  the  rest  of  your  p<x*ms  are  so  much  of  a 
piece,  they  might  have  been  written  in  the 
same  week  ; tluMie  decidedly  speak  of  an 
earlier  j)ori(xl.  They  tell  more  of  what  you 
had  been  reading.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
l>0€m8  ‘by  a female  fricnd.'t  The  one  on 
the  wind  is  masterly,  but  not  new  to  us. 
Being  only  three,  perhaps  you  might  liavo 
clapt  a D.  at  the  comer,  and  let  it  have 
post  as  a printer’s  mark  to  the  uninitiated, 
as  a delightful  hint  to  the  better  instructed. 

As  it  is,  expect  a formal  criticism  on  the 
poems  of  your  female  friend,  and  she  must 
exi>ect  it.  I should  have  written  before,  but 
1 am  cruelly  engaged,  and  like  to  be.  On 
Friday  I was  at  office  from  ten  in  the 
morning  (two  hours  dinner  except)  to  eleven 
at  night ; last  niglit  till  nine.  My  business 
and  office  business  in  general  have  increased 
80  ; I don’t  mean  I am  there  every  night, 
but  I must  expect  a great  deal  of  it.  I 
never  leave  till  four,  and  do  not  keep  a i 
holiday  now  once  in  ten  times,  where  1 used  | 
to  keep  all  red-letter  days,  and  some  five 
days  besides,  which  I used  to  dub  Nature’s  , 
holidays.  I have  had  my  day.  I had 
formerly  little  to  do.  So  of  the  little  that  is 
left  of  life,  I may  reckon  two-thirds  as  dead, 
for  time  that  a man  may  call  his  own  is  his 
life ; and  hard  work  and  thinking  about  it 
taint  even  the  leisure  hours, — stain  Sunday 
with  work-day  contemplations,  TliU  is 
Sunday : and  the  head-ache  I have  is  (>art 

• The  **  EveninK  Walk,”  and  Dc*criptW<j  Sketches 
amonjf  the  Alps” — Wordsworth’s  carUent  poem* — now 
happily  rc*torr<l  in  their  entirety  to  their  proper  placcM 
in  the  jKXrl's  collected  works. 

t By  .Miss  Dorothea  Wordsworth. 
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late  hours  at  work  the  two  preceding  nights, 
and  part  later  hours  over  a consoling  pipe 
afterwards.  But  I 6nd  stupid  acquiescence 
I coming  over  me.  I bend  to  the  yoke.,  and  it 
I is  almost  with  me  and  ray  household  as  with 
I the  man  and  his  consort. 

I * To  them  Mch  er<n)in(r  had  ibi  glitterinfr  '>tar, 

I And  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun  * — 

to  such  straits  am  I driven  for  the  life  of 
life,  Time  ! O that  from  that  superfluity  of 
holiday-leisure  my  youth  wasted,  ‘ Age  might 
hut  take  some  hours  youth  wanted  not.* 
N.B. — I have  left  off  spirituous  liquors  for 
four  or  more  months,  with  a moral  certainty 
of  its  lasting.*  Farewell,  dear  Wordsworth  ! 

“ O happy  Paris,  scat  of  idleness  and 
pleasure ! from  some  Tetumed  English  I 
hear,  that  not  such  a thing  as  a counting- 
house  is  to  be  seen  in  her  streets, — scarce  a 
desk.  Eartliquakes  swallow  up  this  mercan- 
tile city  and  its  *gripple  merchants,*  as 
Drayton  hath  it — * bom  to  be  the  curse  of 
this  brave  isle ! * I invoke  this,  not  on 
account  of  any  parsimonious  habits  the 
mercantile  interest  may  have,  but,  to  confess 
truth,  because  I am  not  fit  for  an  office. 

“ Farewell,  in  haste,  from  a head  that  is 
too  ill  to  methodise,  a stomach  to  digest,  and 
all  out  of  tune.  Better  harmonies  await 
you ! C.  Lamb.” 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

Excuse  this  maddish  letter ; I am  too 
tired  to  write  in formA. 

•'  1815. 

“ Dear  Worcisworth, — The  more  I read  of 
your  two  last  volumes,  the  more  I feel  it 
necessary  to  make  my  acknowle<lgraents  for 
them  in  more  than  one  short  letter.  Tlie 
‘ Night  Piece,*  to  which  you  refer  me,  I 
meant  fully  to  have  noticed  ; but,  the  fact  is, 
I come  so  fluttering  and  languid  from 
business,  tired  with  thoughts  of  it,  frightened 
with  fears  of  it,  that  when  I get  a few 
minutes  to  sit  down  to  scribble  (an  action  of 
the  hand  now  seldom  natural  to  me — I mean 

* AUa  ! for  rooml  certainty  In  this  moral  but  mortal 
world  ! Liirob'a  resolution  to  leave  off  spirituous  liquors 
was  R brave  one;  but  ho  strcngthrmHl  ami  rewarded  it 
by  such  copious  libations  of  porter,  that  his  sister,  for 
whoso  soke  mainly  he  attempted  the  sacrifice,  entreated 
him  to  live  like  himself,"  nnd  in  a few  weeks  after  this 
ftosuranco  he  obeyed  her. 


1 voluntary  pen-work)  I lose  all  presential 
' memory  of  what  I had  intended  to  say,  and 
say  what  I can,  talk  about  Vincent  Bonme, 
or  any  casual  image,  instead  of  that  which  I 
had  meditated,  (by  the  way,  I must  look  out 
I V.  B.  for  you).  So  I had  meant  to  liave 
. mentioned  ‘Yarrow  Visited,’ with  thatstanza, 

I ‘ But  thou,  that  didst  api>ear  so  fair  ; ’ * than 
which  I think  no  lovelier  stanza  can  Ik;  found 
in  the  wide  world  of  poetry  ; — yet  the  poem, 
on  the  whole,  seems  condemned  to  leave 
behind  it  a melancholy  of  imperfect  satisfac- 
tion, as  if  you  had  wronged  the  feeling  with 
which,  in  what  preceded  it,  you  had  resolved 
never  to  visit  it,  and  os  if  the  Muse  had 
determined,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  to 
I make  you,  and  makt  you,  feel  it.  Else, 

I it  is  far  superior  to  the  other,  which  has  but 
one  exquisite  verse  in  it,  the  last  but  one, 
or  the  two  last — this  has  all  fine,  except, 

I perhaps,  that  th<U  of  ‘studious  ease  and 
generous  cares,*  has  a little  tinge  of  the  U»$ 
romantic  about  it.  ‘ The  Fanner  of  Tilshury 
Vale’  is  a charming  counterpart  to  ‘ Poor 
Susan,*  with  the  addition  of  that  delicacy 
towards  aberrations  from  the  strict  path, 
which  is  so  fine  in  the  ‘ Old  Thief  and  the 
Boy  by  his  side,*  which  always  brings  water 
into  my  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  the  worse  for 
being  a repetition ; ‘ Susan  * sUhkI  for  the 
representative  of  jxK>r  Hua  in  Vrht.  There 
was  quite  enough  to  stamp  the  moral  of  the 
tiling  never  to  be  forgotten  ; * bright  volumes 
of  vapour,*  &c.  The  last  verse  of  Susan  was  ; 
to  l>e  got  rid  of,  at  all  events.  It  threw  a 
kind  of  dubiety  upon  Susan’s  moral  conduct.  | 
Susan  is  a servant  maid.  1 see  her  trundling 
her  mop,  and  contemplating  the  whirling  j 
phenomenon  through  blurred  optics  ; but  to 
term  her  ‘ a poor  outcast  * seems  as  much  as  . 
to  say  that  poor  Susan  was  no  better  than  ' 
she  should  be,  which  I trust  was  not  what  ! 
you  meant  to  express.  Bobin  Goodfellow  | 
supports  himself  without  that  slick  of  a moral  j 
which  you  have  thrown  away  ; hut  how  I | 
can  he  hi*ought  in  fdo  de  omittendo  for  that 
ending  to  the  Boy-builders  is  a mystery.  I j 
can’t  say  jKwitively  now,~I  only  know  that 
no  line  oftener  or  readier  occurs  than  that  j 
‘ Light-hearted  boys,  I will  build  up  a Giant  i 

* *'  But  thou,  that  dklHt  ap5>car  so  fair  I 

To  fond  imafrination.  | 

l>oi«t  rival  in  the  liKbt  of  clajr  ■ 

Hrr  drlicate  creation."  I 
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with  you.’  It  comes  naturally,  with  a warm 
holiday,  aud  the  freshness  of  tlie  blood.  It 
is  a perfect  summer  amulet,  that  I tie  round 
my  legs  to  quicken  their  motion  when  I go 
out  a mayiiig.  (N.B.)  I don't  often  go  out  a 
maying ; — MmL  is  the  tense  with  me  now. 
Do  you  take  the  pun  ? Young  Itomilly  is  I 
divine  ; * the  reasons  of  his  mother’s  grief 
being  remediless — 1 never  saw  parental  love 
carried  up  so  high,  towering  above  the  other 
loves — Shakspeare  bad  done  something  for 
the  filial,  in  Cordelia,  and,  by  implication, 

I for  the  fatherly  too,  in  Lear's  resentment ; 
he  left  it  for  you  to  explore  the  depths  of  the 
maternal  heart.  1 get  stupid,  and  fiat,  and 
flattering  ; what’s  the  use  of  telling  you  what 
good  things  you  liave  written,  or — I hope  I 
may  add — that  I know  them  to  be  good  ? 
Apropos — when  I first  opened  upon  the  just- 
mentioned  poem,  in  a careless  tone,  I said  to 
Mar)%  as  if  putting  a riddle,  * WluU  is  good 
I /or  a boodtss  bone  t ’ To  which,  with  infinite 
presence  of  mind,  (as  the  jest-book  has  it) 
she  answered,  *a  shoeless  pea.’  It  was  the 
first  joke  she  ever  mode.  Joke  the  second  1 
I make.  You  distinguish  well,  in  your  old 
J preface,  between  the  verses  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

I of  the  Man  in  the  Strand,’  aud  that  from 
^ The  Babes  in  the  Wood.'  I was  thinking, 
whether  taking  your  own  glorious  Lines — 

' And  from  the  love  which  wm  In  her  soul 
For  her  joutbfttl  RomiUj,' 

which,  by  the  lovo  I bear  my  own  soul,  I 
think  have  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  beet  old 
I hoUnds,  and  just  altering  it  to — 

* And  from  the  gre»t  reipect  ihc  felt 
For  sir  Samuel  KomiUjr,’ 

wonld  not  have  explained  the  boundaries  of 
prose  expression,  and  poetic  feeling,  nearly 
as  wclL  Excuse  my  levity  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 1 never  felt  deeply  in  my  life  if  that 
poem  did  nut  make  me,  both  lately  and  when 
1 reail  it  in  MS.  No  alderman  ever  longed 
after  a haunch  of  buck  venison  more  than  1 
for  a spiritual  taste  of  that  ‘ White  Doe’  you 
promise.  1 am  sure  it  is  superlative,  or  will 
be  when  dreti,  i. printed.  All  tbiugs  read 
raw  to  me  in  MS. ; to  compare  magna  pania, 

* The  edmirnble  litUe  poem,  entitled  *'  The  Force  of 
Prater,”  developing  the  depths  of  a widowed  mother’s 
gri^  whose  only  son  has  been  drowned  In  attempting 
V>  kkp  over  the  prccipioc  of  the  '*  Wharf*’  at  BolUm 


I cannot  endure  my  own  writings  in  that 
state.  The  only  one  which  I think  would 
not  very  much  win  upon  me  in  print  is 
Peter  Bell.  But  I am  not  certain.  You  ask 
me  about  your  preface.  I like  both  that  anil 
the  supplement  without  an  exception.  The 
account  of  what  you  mean  by  imnginatiou  is 
very  valuable  to  me.  It  will  help  me  to  like 
some  things  in  poetry  better,  which  is  a little 
humiliating  in  me  to  confess.  I tlionght  I 
could  not  bo  instructed  in  that  science  (I 
mean  the  critical),  as  I once  heard  old  obscene, 
beastly  Peter  Pimlar,  in  a dispute  on  Milton, 
say  he  thought  that  if  he  had  reason  to  value 
himself  upon  one  thing  more  than  another, 
it  was  in  knowing  what  good  verse  was. 
Who  looked  over  your  proof-sheets  and  left 
orJebo  in  that  line  of  Virgil  ? 

“My  brother’s  picture  of  Milton  is  very 
finely  painted,  that  is,  it  might  have  been 
dune  by  a hand  next  to  Vandyke’s.  It  is  the 
genuine  Milton,  and  an  object  of  quiet  gaze 
for  the  half-hour  at  a time.  Yet  though  I 
am  confident  there  is  no  better  one  of  him, 
the  fiice  does  not  quite  answer  to  Milton. 
There  is  a tinge  of  petit  (or  petite,  how  do  you 
spell  it  1)  quorulousness  alx>ut  it ; yet,  hang 
it ! now  I remember  better,  there  is  not ; it 
is  calm,  melancholy  and  poetical.  One  of  the 
copies  of  the  ixjems  you  sent  has  precisely 
the  same  pleasant  blending  of  a sheet  of 
second  volume  with  a sheet  of  first.  I think 
it  was  page  245  ; but  I seut  it  and  had  it 
rectified.  It  gave  me,  in  tlie  first  impetus 
of  cutting  the  leaves.  Just  such  a cold  squelch 
as  going  down  a plausible  turning  aud  sud- 
denly reading  ‘ No  thoroughfuro.’  Eobinson’s 
is  entire ; I wish  you  would  write  more 
criticism  about  Spenser,  &c.  1 think  I could 
say  somethiug  about  him  myself,  but.  Lord 
bless  me  1 these  ‘ merchants  and  their  spicy 

Abbe^.  The  fir^t  line,  printed  Inold  EngUsb  ebaracters, 
from  some  old  EnglUb  ballad, 

* Wliut  Ib  good  for  a bootlcaa  bene  T ” 

Btiggeeta  Miss  Lamb's  single  pun.  The  following  are  the 
profonndcst  stanxaa  among  those  which  excite  her 
brother'a  most  just  admiration  : — 

**  If  for  a lover  the  lady  wept, 

A solace  she  might  borrow 
From  death  and  from  tlic  passion  of  death 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding^y. 

Which  was  to  be  to-morrow: 

Her  hope  was  a further-looking  hope. 

And  hcra  is  a mother’s  sorrow.” 
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I (lnig«,*  which  are  so  harmonious  sing  of, 
they  lime-twig  up  luy  |x>or  soul  and  bo^ly, 
till  I shall  forget  I ever  thought  myself  a bit 
of  a genius  ! I can’t  even  put  a few  thoughts 
on  jmper  for  a newsj)a|KT.  I ‘engross*  when 
I should  ‘pen’  a paragRiph.  Confusion  blast 
all  mercantile  transactions,  all  tniftic,  ex- 
change of  commodities,  intercourse  between 
nations,  all  the  consequent  civilisation,  and 
wealth,  ami  amity,  aiul  link  of  society,  and 
getting  rid  of  prejudices,  and  knowledge  of 
the  face  of  the  globe  ; and  rot  the  very  firs 
of  the  forest,  that  lcM)k  so  romantic  alive, 
and  die  into  desks ! V<dt. 

“Yours,  dear  W.,  and  all  yours, 

“ C.  Lamr” 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

« April  9th,  1816. 

“ Dear  Wordsworth, — Thanks  for  the 
lKS)ka  you  have  given  me  and  for  all  the  j 
books  you  mean  to  give  me.  I will  bind  up 
the  Political  Sonnets  and  Ode  according  to 
your  suggestion.  I have  not  lx>und  the 
|x>em8  yet.  I wait  till  people  have  done 
l)orrowiDg  them.  I think  I shall  get  a chain 
and  chain  them  to  my  shelves,  more  BixUeianOy  | 
and  people  may  come  and  read  them  at 
chahrs  length.  For  of  those  who  borrow, 
some  read  slow  ; some  mean  to  read  but 
don’t  read  ; and  some  neither  read  nor  meant  | 
to  read,  but  borrow  to  leave  you  an  opinion  ; 
of  their  sagacity.  I must  do  my  raoney- 
liorrowing  friends  the  justice  to  say  that 
I there  is  nothing  of  this  caprice  or  wantonness 
of  nlieuatiou  in  them.  When  they  borrow 
my  money  they  never  fail  to  make  use  of  it. 
C'/oleridge  has  been  here  about  a fortnight. 
His  health  is  tolerable  at  present,  though 
beset  with  temptatioiis.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Coveut  Garden  Manager  has  declined 
accepting  his  Trage<ly,  though  (having  read 
it)  I sec  no  reason  u]h>ii  earth  why  it  might 
not  liave  run  a very  fair  chance,  though, 
it  certainly  wants  a prominent  part  for  a 
I Miss  O’Neil  or  a Mr.  Kean.  However,  he 
is  going  to-ilay  to  write  to  Lord  B>Ton  to  get 
it  l>rury.  Should  you  see  Mrs.  0.,  who 
has  just  written  to  C.  a letter,  which  I have 
given  him,  it  will  l>e  as  well  to  say  nothing 
I about  its  fate,  till  some  answer  is  sha|K.“<l 
from  Drury.  He  has  two  volumes  ])riutiug 
together  at  Bristol,  lx>th  finislied  as  far  as 
j the  coiiqmsitiou  goes  ; the  latter  containing 

1 _ --  ...  . 


his  fugitive  poems,  the  fonner  his  Literary  j 
Life.  NiUure,  who  conducts  every  creature,  ! 
by  instinct,  to  its  best  cn<l,  has  skilfully  " 
directed  C,  to  take  up  his  abotle  at  a Cliymist’s  j 
Laboratory  in  Norfolk-street.  She  might  as  | 
well  have  sent  a UeUuo  Librorum  for  cure  to  j 
the  Vatican.  Go<l  keep  him  inviolate  among  j 
the  traps  and  pitfalls  ! He  has  done  pretty  | 
well  as  yet.  I 

“Tell  Miss  H.,  my  sister  is  every  day 
wishing  to  be  quietly  sitting  down  to  answer 
her  very  kind  letter,  but  while  C.  stays  she  | 
can  lianlly  find  a quiet  time  ; Go<l  bless  him  ! 

“ Tell  Mrs.  W.  lior  iKjatscripts  are  always  ! 
agreeable.  Tliey  are  so  legible  too.  Your  j 
nianual-graphy  is  terrible, dark  asLycophron,  [ 
‘Likelihood,*  for  instance,  is  thus  t>qufie«l 

• I should  not  wonder  if  the  constant  | 

making  out  of  such  paragraphs  is  the  cause  I 
of  that  weakness  in  Mrs.  W.’s  eyes,  ns  she  is  , 
tenderly  pleased  to  express  it.  Dorothy,  I 
hear,  has  mounted  spectacles  ; so  you  have  I 
deoculated  two  of  your  dearest  relations  in 
life.  Well,  God  bless  you,  and  continue  to 
give  you  power  to  write  with  a finger  of 
]>ower  upon  our  hearts  what  you  fiul  to  1 
impress,  in  corresponding  lucidness,  upon  j 
our  outward  eye-sight  I 

“ Mary’s  love  to  all  ; she  Is  quite  well.  I 
“ I am  called  off  to  do  the  dejx«its  on  I 
Cotton  Wool — but  why  do  I relate  this  to  | 
you,  who  want  faculties  to  comprehend  the 
great  mystery  of  deposits,  of  interest,  of 
warehouse  rent,  and  contingent  fund  ? Adieu ! I 
“ C.  L-vmb.  I 

“A  longer  letter  when  C.  is  gone  back  I 
' into  the  country,  relating  Ids  success,  &i'.—  I 
judgment  of  yoar  new  books,  Aic.  &c. — 1 I 
am  scarce  quiet  enough  while  he  stays. 

“ Yours  again,  C.  L.”  ^ 

f 

[ The  next  letter  is  fantastically  wrilUm 
bejieath  a regular  official  order,  the  words  in  I 
italics  l>eLug  printed.  I 

1 

“Sir,  — to  state  the  tceighls  and 
amouiUs  of  the  following  Lot*  of  . 

sold  Salty  181  for  ' 

“ Your  ohedieiit  Servaniy  | 

“CllAS.  L.VMB-  j 

* Here  i»  a moet  iolmiuble  !>crawl. 
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" Aecotmtant'it  Office,  2Cth  April,  1816.* 
**Dear  W., — I have  ju«t  finisheti  the 
pleasing  task  of  correcting  the  reviHe  of  Uie 
poems  an<l  letter.  I hope  they  will  come 
out  faultless.  One  blunder  1 saw  and 
sbud4lered  at.  The  hallucinating  rascal  had 
printed  battered  for  battened^  this  last  not 
conveying  any  distinct  sense  to  his  gaping 
soul.  The  Reader  (as  they  call  ’em)  had  dis- 
covered it,  and  given  it  the  marginal  brand, 
but  the  substitutory  n had  not  yet  appeared. 
I accomjianicd  his  notice  with  a most  pathetic 
address  to  the  printer  not  to  neglect  the  cor- 
rection. I know  how  such  a blunder  would 

* batter  at  your  peace.’  With  regard  to  the 
works,  the  Letter  I read  with  unabated 
satisfaction.  Such  a thing  w'as  wanted  ; 
called  for.  The  parallel  of  Cotton  with 
Bums  I heartily  approve.  Iz.  Walton  hal- 
lows any  page  in  which  his  reverend  name 
ap|>ears.  ‘Duty  archly  bending  to  pur]>oses 
of  general  benevolence’  is  exquisite.  The 
poems  I cudeavoure<l  not  to  understand,  but 
to  read  them  with  my  eye  alone,  and  I think 
1 succeeded.  (Some  people  will  do  that 
when  they  come  out,  you’ll  say.)  As  if  1 
were  to  luxuriate  to-morrow  at  some  picture- 

i gallery  1 was  never  at  before,  and  going  by 
to-day  by  chance,  found  the  door  o{jen,  and 
having  but  five  minutes  to  look  about  me, 
|ieeped  in  ; just  such  a chaetUed  peep  I took 
with  my  mind  at  the  lines  my  luxuriating 
eye  was  coursing  over  unrestrained,  not  to 
anticipate  another  day’s  fuller  satisfaction. 
Coleridge  is  printing  ‘ Christabel,’  by  Lord 
B}Ton’s  recommendation  to  Murray,  with 
w’hat  he  calls  a vision,  * Kubla  Khan,’  which 
said  vision  he  repeats  so  euchautingly  that  it 
irradiates  and  brings  heaven  and  elysiau 
bowers  into  my  parlour  while  ho  sings  or 
says  it ; but  there  is  an  observation,  * Never 
tell  thy  dreams,’  and  1 am  almost  afraid  that 

* Kubla  Khan*  is  an  owl  that  won’t  bear 
day-light.  I fear  lest  it  should  be  discovered 
by  the  lautem  of  tyj>ography  and  clear  re- 
ducting  to  letters  no  better  than  nonsense 
or  no  sense.  When  I was  young,  I used  to 
chant  with  ecstacy’MiLD  Arcadians  ever 
BLOOHiNO,’  till  8omebo<ly  told  me  it  was 
meant  to  be  nonsense.  Even  yet  I have  a 
lingering  attachment  to  it,  and  I think  it 

• Thii  I*  «howTi  by  the  postmark  to  be  an  error ; it 
cbould  be  1818. 

I 


better  than  ‘ Wind.sor  Forest,’  *D}ing  C’hris- 
tian’s  Address,’  &o.  Coleridge  has  sent  his 
j tragedy  to  D.  L.  T. ; it  cannot  be  actetl  this 
He;isuu,  and  by  theii*  maimer  of  receiving,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  alter  it  to  make  them 
I accept  it  for  next.  He  is,  at  present,  under 
I the  medical  care  of  a Mr.  Gilman  (Killinau?) 
at  Highgate,  where  he  plays  at  leaving  otf 
laud — ni ; 1 tliink  his  essentials  not  touched ; 
he  is  very  bad,  but  then  he  wonderfully  picks 
up  another  day,  and  his  face,  when  he  repeats 
his  verses,  hath  its  ancient  glory  j an  arch- 
angel a little  damaged.  Will  Mi.ss  H. 
pardon  our  not  replying  at  length  to  her 
kind  letter  ? We  are  not  quiet  enough ; 
Morgan  is  with  us  every  day,  going  betwixt 
Highgate  and  the  Temple.  Coleridge  is 
absent  but  four  miles,  and  the  neighbourho<xl 
of  such  a man  is  as  exciting  os  the  presence 
of  fifty  ordinary  persons.  Tis  enough  to  be 
within  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  genius  for 
us  not  to  possess  our  souls  in  quiet.  If  1 
lived  with  him  or  the  AtUhor  of  the  Excurtiotiy 
I should,  in  a very  little  time,  lose  my  own  ' 
j identity,  and  be  dragged  along  in  the  current 
I of  other  people's  thoughts,  hampered  in  a 
net.  How  cool  I sit  in  this  office,  with  no 
possible  interruption  further  than  what  I 
mtiy  iQTm  material ! Tliere  is  not  as  much 
metaphysics  in  thirty-six  of  the  ]>eo])Ie  here 
as  there  is  in  the  first  page  of  Locke’s 
‘Treatise  on  the  Human  Understanding,’ 

I or  as  much  {xietry  as  in  any  ten  lines  of  the  j 
‘ Pleasures  of  Hope,’  or  more  natural  ‘ Beg-  1 
gar’s  Petition.’  I never  entangle  myself  in 
any  of  their  speculations.  Interruptions,  if 
I try  to  write  a letter  even,  1 have  dreadful. 
Just  now,  within  four  lines,  I was  called  off 
for  ten  minutes  to  consult  dusty  old  books 
for  the  settlement  of  obsolete  errora.  I liold 
you  a guinea  you  don’t  find  the  chasm  where 
I left  otf,  so  excellently  the  wounded  sense 
closed  again  and  was  healed.  ^ 

“N.B. — Nothing  said  above  to  the  con-  | 
trory,  but  that  I hold  the  personal  ])rescnc6  i 
of  the  two  mentioned  ]>utent  spirits  at  a rate  | 
as  high  as  any  j but  I |>ay  dearer  ; what  i 
amuses  others  robs  me  of  myself ; my  mind 
is  positively  discharged  into  their  greater  j 
currents,  but  flows  with  a willing  violence.  | 
As  to  your  question  about  work ; it  is  far  | 
less  oppressive  to  me  than  it  was,  from  cir-  , 
cumstauces  ; it  takes  all  the  golden  j>art  of  ! 
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the  day  away,  a solid  lump,  from  ten  to  four ; 
but  it  does  not  kill  my  peace  as  before.  Some 
day  or  other  I shall  l>e  in  a taking  again.  My 
head  aches,  and  you  have  had  enough.  God 
bless  you  ! C.  Lam».*’ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TMK  “iXlMnOX  yAOAXISr*' CHAIIACTKR  A?*P  FATT?  OF 

MR.  JOHN  MCOTT,  ITN  KDITOB— 'OI.IMF9K  OF  MB.  THOMAft 
ORXmTUH  WAI.HWIUOUT,  ONB  OF  IT*  CONTBJBCTUBi— 
UtKCEI-lJlNKUt'S  LKTT'KRB  OF  LAMB  TO  WOBMWURTH, 

col>;ridok,  and  (miERn. 

[1818  to  1825.] 

Lamu*s  association  with  Hazlitt  in  the  year 
1820  iutrcMluced  him  to  that  of  the  Loudon 
Alngazine,**  which  supplied  the  finest  sti> 
mulus  his  intellect  had  ever  received,  and 
induced  the  com|>osition  of  the  Essays  fondly 
and  huniliarly  known  under  the  fantastic 
title  of  Elift.  Never  was  a periodical  work 
commenced  with  happier  auspict‘8,  numliering 
a list  of  contributors  more  original  in  thought, 
more  fresh  in  spirit,  more  sportive  in  fancy, 
or  directetl  by  an  editor  better  qualified  by 
nature  and  study  to  preside,  than  this 
“ London.*’  There  was  I^mb,  with  humanity 
ripened  among  town-bred  experiences,  and 
pathos  matured  by  sorrow,  at  his  wisest, 
sagest,  airiest,  tVidiscreetest,  best ; Harry 
Cornwall,  in  the  first  bloom  of  his  modest 
and  enduring  fame,  streaking  the  darkest 
passion  with  beauty  ; John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, lighting  up  the  wildest  eccentricities 
and  most  striking  features  of  many-coloured 
life  with  vivid  fiuicy ; and,  with  others  of 
less  note,  Hazlitt,  whose  pen,  unloosed  from 
tlie  chain  which  earnest  thought  and  meta- 
physical dreamiugs  had  woven,  gave  radiant 
expreasioii  to  the  results  of  the  solitary 
musiugs  of  many  years.  Over  these  con- 
tributors John  Scott  presided,  himself  a 
critic  of  remarkable  candour,  eloquence,  ami 
discrimination,  unfettereil  by  the  dogmas  of 
contending  sciiooU  of  poetry  and  art ; apt  to 
discern  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all ; and 
having,  as  e<litor,  that  which  Kent  recog- 
nised in  Lear,  which  subjects  revere  in 
kings,  and  boys  admire  in  schoolmasters, 
and  contributors  should  welcome  in  editors 
—authorUy  ; — not  mmiifestod  in  a worrying, 
te.'ising,  intolerable  interference  in  small 


matters,  but  in  a judicious  and  sternly  su{)er- 
intendence  of  the  whole  ; with  a wise  allow- 
ance of  the  occasional  excesses  of  wit  an<l 
genius.  lu  this  respect,  Mr.  Scott  differed 
entirely  from  a celebrated  poet,  who  was 
induced,  just  n year  after,  to  undertake  the 
Editorship  of  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,’* 
an  office  for  which,  it  may  be  said,  with  all 
veneration  for  his  poetic  genius,  he  was  the 
most  unfit  person  who  could  be  found  in  the 
wide  world  of  letters — ^who  regarded  a maga- 
zine as  if  it  were  a long  affidavit,  or  a short 
answer  in  Chancery,  in  which  the  absolute 
truth  of  every  sentiment  and  the  propriety  of 
every  jest  were  verified  b^  the  editor’s  oath 
or  solemn  affirmation  ; who  stopped  the  press 
for  a week  at  a comma ; balanced  contending 
epithets  for  a fortnight ; and,  at  last,  grew 
rash  in  despair,  and  tossed  the  nearest,  and 
often  the  worst  article,  “ unwhipped  of 
justice,”  to  the  impatient  printer.  Mr.  Scott, 
indeed,  was  more  fit  to  preside  over  a little 
commonwealth  of  authors  than  to  hold  a 
despotic  rule  over  subject  contributors  ; he 
had  not  the  airy  grace  of  Jeffrey  by  which 
he  might  give  a certain  famili^ir  liveliness  to 
the  most  laborious  disquisitions,  and  shed 
the  glancing  light  of  fancy  among  party 
manifestoes  ; — nor  the  boisterous  vigour  of 
Wilson,  riotous  in  j)Ower,  reckless  in  wisdom, 
fusing  the  production  of  various  intellecU, 
into  one  brilliant  reflection  of  his  own  master- 
mind ; — and  it  was  well  that  he  wanted 
these  w'eapous  of  a tyranny  w'hich  his  chief 
contributors  were  too  original  and  t<w  sturdy 
to  endure.  He  heartily  enjoyed  hU  |>osition  ; 
duly  appreciateil  his  contributors  and  him- 
self ; and  when  he  gave  audience  to  some 
young  aspirant  fur  periodical  hunuurs  at  a 
late  breakfast,  amidst  the  luxurious  con- 
fusion of  newsjiajxjrs,  reviews,  ami  uncut 
novels,  lying  about  in  fascinating  Utter,  and 
carelessly  enunciated  schemes  for  bright  suc- 
cessions of  essays,  he  seemed  destiiuHl  for 
many  years  of  that  happy  excitement  iu 
which  thought  perpetually  glows  into  uu- 
rutlled  but  energetic  language,  and  is  assured 
by  the  echoes  of  the  world. 

Alas ! a few  days  after  he  thus  appeare<l 
the  object  of  admiratiou  and  envy  to  a young 
visitor,  iu  his  room.s  in  York-street,  he  was 
stretchcMl  on  a bed  of  mental  agony  — the 
foolisli  victim  of  the  guilty  custom  of  a 
world  which  would  Iiave  laughed  at  him  for 
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reganiing  himself  as  within  the  sphere  of  its 
opinion,  if  he  had  not  died  to  shame  it ! In 
a luckless  honr,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose 
the  bitter  personalities  of  “ Blackwoo<l  ” by 
the  exhibition  of  a screner  power,  he  rushed 
with  spurious  chivalry  into  a personal  con- 
test ; caught  up  the  weapons  which  be  had 
himself  denounced,  and  sought  to  unmask 
his  opponents  and  draw  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  literary  courtesy ; placed  himself 
thus  in  a doubtful  position  in  which  he  could 
neither  consistently  reject  an  appeal  to  the 
conventional  arbitrament  of  violence  nor 
embrace  it ; lost  bis  most  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity of  daring  the  unhallowed  strife,  and 
found  another  with  on  antagonist  connected 
with  the  quarrel  only  by  too  zealous  a 
friendship  ; and,  at  last,  met  his  death  almost 
by  lamentable  accident,  in  the  uncertain 
glimmer  of  moonlight,  from  the  hand  of  one 
who  went  out  resolved  not  to  harm  him  ! 
Such  was  the  melancholy  result — first  of  a 
controversy  too  envenomed — and  afterwards 
of  enthralment  in  usages,  absurd  in  all,  but 
most  absurd  when  applied  by  a literary  man 
to  a literary  quarrel.  Apart  from  higher 
Considerations,  it  may  befit  a life  destined  fur 
the  listless  excesses  of  gaiety  to  be  cast  on 
an  idle  brawl ; — “ a youth  of  felly,  an  old 
age  of  cards  ” may  be  no  great  sacrifice  to 
preserve  the  hollow  truce  of  fashionable 
society  ; but  for  men  of  thought — whose 
minds  are  their  possession,  and  who  seek  to 
live  in  the  minds  of  others  by  sympathy  with 
their  thoughts — for  thtm  to  hazard  a thought- 
ful being  because  they  dare  not  own  that 
they  prefer  life  to  death — contemplation  to 
the  grave — the  preparation  for  eternity  to 
the  unbidden  entrance  on  its  terrors,  would 
be  ridiculous  if  it  did  not  become  tragical. 
“ Sir,  I am  a metaphysician  ! ” said  Haziitt 
once,  when  in  a fierce  dispute  respecting  the 
colours  of  Holbein  and  Vandyke,  wonls 
almost  became  things  ; “ and  nothing  makes 
an  impression  upon  me  but  abstract  ideas 
and  woeful,  indeed,  is  the  mockery  when 
thinkers  condescend  to  be  duellists ! 

The  Magazine  did  not  perish  with  its 
Eiiitor  ; thongli  its  unity  of  purpose  was  lost, 
it  was  still  rich  in  essays  of  surpassing  indi- 
vidual merit ; among  which  the  masterly 
vindication  of  the  true  dramatic  style  by 
Darley  ; the  articles  of  Cary,  the  admirable 
translator  of  Dante  j and  the  “ Confessions 

of  an  Eo^lUh  Opium  Eater/*  held  a diatin* 
guiahed  place.  Mr.  De  Quincy,  whose  youth 
had  been  inspired  by  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Coleridge,  shown  in  contributions  to  “ The 
Friend,”  not  unworthy  of  hia  master,  and 
substantial  contributions  of  the  blessings  of 
fortune,  came  up  to  London,  and  found  an 
admiring  welcome  from  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  the  publishers  into  whose  hands  the 
“ Loudon  Magazine  ” had  passed.  After  the 
good  old  fashion  of  the  oreat  trade,  these 
genial  booksellers  used  to  assemble  their 
contributors  round  their  hospitable  table  in 
Fleet  Street,  where  Mr.  De  Quincy  was  intro- 
duced to  bis  new  allies.  Among  the  contri- 
butors who  ])artook  of  their  professional 
festivities,  was  a gentleman  whose  subse- 
quent career  has  invested  the  recollection 
of  his  appearances  in  the  familiarity  of 
social  life  with  fearful  interest — Mr.  Thomas 
Griffiths  Wainwright.  He  was  then  a young 
man ; on  the  bright  side  of  thirty ; with  a 
sort  of  undress  military  air,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  a smart,  lively,  clever,  heartless, 
voluptuous  coxcomb.  It  was  wliispercd  that 
he  bad  been  an  officer  in  the  Di'agoons  ; had 
spent  more  than  one  fortune ; and  he  now 
condescended  to  take  a part  in  periodical 
literature,  with  the  careless  grace  of  an 
amateur  who  felt  himself  above  it.  He  was 
an  artist  also ; sketched  boldly  and  graplii- 
cally ; exhibited  a portfolio  of  his  own 
drawings  of  female  beauty,  in  which  the 
voluptuous  trembled  on  the  borders  of  the 
indelicate  ; and  seized  on  the  critical  depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Magazine,  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
or  pretensions  of  the  finest  critic  on  Art 
who  ever  wrote — William  Haziitt.  On  this 
subject,  he  composed,  for  the  Magazine, 
under  the  signature  of  Janus  Weather- 
cock,” articles  of  flashy  assumption  — in 
which  disdainful  notices  of  living  artists  were 
set  off  by  fascinating  references  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  accomplishments,  and  luxu- 
rious appliances  of  the  writer,  ever  the  first 
hero  of  his  essay.  He  created  a new  sensa- 
tion in  the  sedate  circle,  not  only  by  his 
braided  surtouts,  Jewelled  fingers,  and  vari- 
ous neck-handkerchiefs,  but  by  ostentatious 
contempt  for  everything  in  the  world  but 
elegant  enjoyment.  lAmb,  who  delighted  to 
find  sympathy  in  dissimilitude,  fancied  that 
he  really  liked  him  ; took,  as  ho  ever  did, 
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the  penial  side  of  character  ; nnd,  instead  of 
dialiking  the  rake  iu  the  critic,  thought  it 
pleasant  to  detect  so  much  taste  and  good- 
nature  in  a fashionable  rouS ; and  regarded 
all  his  vapid  gaiety,  wliich  to  severer  ol^r\'- 
ers  lo^tked  like  imj>ertinence,  as  the  plajd'ul 
effusion  of  a rcmarkaldy  guileless  nature. 
We  lost  sight  of  him  when  the  career  of  the 
“ London  Magazine  ” ended  ; and  Lamb  did 
not  live  to  leara  the  sequel  of  hia  histoiy. 

hi  1819,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  encouraged  by 
the  extending  circle  of  his  earnest  a<lmirera, 
j announced  for  publication  his  “Peter  Bell” 

' — a poem  written  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
I his  system,  and  exemplifying,  amidst  lienuty 
1 and  {mthos  of  the  finest  essence,  some  of  its  ; 
most  startling  peculiarities.  Some  wicked 
jt'ster,  gifted  with  more  ingenuity  and  bold- 
neas  than  wit,  anticipated  the  real  “Simon 
l^ire,”  by  a false  one,  burlesquing  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  |X)cl’8  homeliest 
style.  This  grave  hoax  produced  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Ijumb,  ai)proj)riately  written 
in  niteniatc  lines  of  rtnl  and  black  ink,  till 
the  hist  sentence,  in  which  the  colours  are 
alternated,  wortl  by  woni— even  to  the  sig- 
nature— and  “ >Lu7*8  love,”  at  the  close  ; so  j 
that  “ Mary  ” is  Olfictf  and  her  “ love  ” red.  j 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

" 1R19. 

“ Dear  Wonlsworth, — I received  a copy  of 
‘ PcU‘r  Bell  * a week  ago,  and  I hojK)  the 
author  will  not  be  olTendetl  if  I say  I do  not 
much  relish  it.  The  humour,  if  it  is  meant 
for  humour,  is  force<l ; and  then  the  price ! 
— sixpence  would  have  been  dear  for  it. 
Miiul  I do  not  mean  your  ‘ Peter  Beil,*  but 
I a ‘Peter  Bell,*  which  preceded  it  alx>ut  a 
week,  and  is  in  every  bookseller’s  shop 
window  in  Ix>udon,  the  ty])e  and  paper 
nothing  differing  from  the  true  one,  the 
preface  signed  W.  W.,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary j>refsice  quoting  as  the  author’s  words 
an  extract  from  the  supplementary  preface 
to  the  ‘Lyrical  Balla<ls.’  Is  there  no  Law 
against  these  nisc^ils  ? I would  have  this 
lanibert  Simuel  whipt  at  the  cart’s  tail. 
Who  started  the  spurious R’  I have  not 
heard.  I should  guess,  one  of  the  sneering 

; but  I have  heanl  no  name  mentionetl. 

‘ I’eUsr  Bell  ’ (not  the  mock  one)  is  excellent. 


For  its  njatter  I mean.  I cannot  aay  the  ' 
style  of  it  quite  satisfies  me.  It  is  too  | 
l>Tical.  Tlie  auditors  to  whom  it  is  feigned  f 
to  be  told,  do  not  arride  me.  I had  rather 
it  had  been  told  mo,  the  reader,  at  once. 
‘Uartlcap  Well*  is  the  tale  for  me;  in 
matter  as  gocai  as  this,  in  manner  infinitely 
before  it,  in  my  poor  judgment.  Wliy  did 
you  not  add  ‘Tlie  Waggoner’?  — Have  I 
thanked  you,  though,  yet,  for  ‘ Peter  Bell  ’ ? i 
I would  not  iiot  ha\^  it  for  a good  deal  of 

money.  C is  very  foolish  to  scribble 

about  books.  Neither  hia  tongue  nor  fingers 
are  very  retentive.  But  I shall  not  aay  any- 
thing to  him  about  it.  He  would  only  begin  a 
very  long  story  with  a very  long  face,  and  I | 
see  him  far  too  seldom  to  teaze  him  with  | 
affairs  of  business  or  conscience  when  I do 
see  him.  He  never  comes  near  our  house, 
and  when  we  go  to  see  him  he  is  generally  * 
I writing,  or  thinking : he  is  writing  in  his 
study  till  the  dinner  comes,  and  that  is 
scarce  over  before  the  stage  summons  us 
away.  The  mock  ‘ P.,B.*  had  only  this  effect 
on  me,  that  after  twice  reading  it  over  in 
hopes  to  find  something  diverting  in  it,  I 
I reached  your  two  books  off  the  shelf,  and 
' set  into  a steady  reading  of  them,  till  1 had 
nearly  finistied  both  l>eforc  I went  to  bod.  ! 
The  two  of  your  last  edition,  of  counw.*,!  mean. 
And  in  the  morning  I awoke  deteruiine^l 
to  take  down  the  ‘ Excursion.*  I wish  the 
scoundrel  imitator  could  know  this.  But  | 
why  waste  a wish  on  him  ? I do  not  believe 
that  paddling  about  with  a stick  in  a pond, 
and  fishing  up  a dead  author,  whom  kU  I 
intolerable  wrongs  had  driven  to  that  deed 
of  desperation,  would  turn  the  heart  of  one  I 
of  these  obtuse  literary  Bkli^.  There  is  no  ' 
Cock  for  such  Peters ; — liaug  ’em ! I am 
glad  this  aspinition  came  uix>ii  the  red  ink  I 
' line.  It  is  more  of  a bloody  curse.  I have 
delivered  over  your  other  presents  to  j 
Alsiiger  and  G.  D.  A.,  I am  sure,  will  value 
it,  and  be  proud  of  the  hand  from  which  it 
came.  To  G.  I).  a poem  is  a poem.  His  j 
own  as  good  as  anyboily’s,  and,  God  bless  j 
him  ! anybody's  as  good  as  his  own  ; for  1 
do  not  think  he  has  the  most  distant  guess  | 
of  the  jxMwibility  of  one  poem  being  better  | 
than  another.  The  gods,  by  tlenying  him  J 
the  very  faculty  itself  of  discriiuinAtion,  have  | 
effectually  cut  off  every  seed  of  em^y  in  hia  j 
bosom.  But  with  envy,  they  cxcided  curiosity  ' 
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also  ; and  if  j-ou  wisli  the  copy  wliich 

you  destined  for  him,  I think  1 Riinll  Ih!  nhlo 
to  find  it  again  for  you,  on  hia  third  alielf, 
where  he  stuffs  his  presentation  copies, 
uncut,  in.  sha|>e  and  matter  resembling  a 
lump  of  dry  dust ; but  on  carefully  removing 
that  stratum,  a thing  like  a pamphlet  will 
emerge.  I have  tried  this  with  fifty  different 
poetical  works  that  have  Ijceu  given  G.  D. 
iu  return  for  as  many  of  his  own  per- 
formances, and  I confess  I never  had  any 
I scruple  in  Uiking  mjf  ov>n  again,  wherever  I 
, fouud  it,  shaking  the  adhereuces  off — and  by 
this  means  one  copy  of  * my  works  ’ served 
I for  (j.  D. — and,  with  a little  dusting,  was 
marie  over  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  G— , 

I who  little  thought  whose  leavings  he  was 
I taking  when  he  mode  me  that  graceful  bow. 

Ry  the  way,  the  Doctor  is  the  only  one  of 
; my  acquaintance  who  1k)ws  gracefully,  my 
i towm  acquaintance,  I mean.  How  do  you 
I like  my  way  of  writing  with  two  inks  ? I 
I think  it  ia  pretty  and  motley.  Suppose 
I Mnt.  W.  adopts  it,  the  next  time  she  huhls 
; the  pen  for  you.  My  dinner  waits.  I have 
i no  time  to  indulge  any  longer  in  these 
' laborious  curiosities.  God  bless  you,  and 
cause  to  thrive  and  burgeon  w'hatsoever  you 
I write,  and  fe;u*  no  inks  of  miserable  poet^ 
asters.  Yours  truly, 

“ Charles  Lajid. 

“ Mary’s  love.” 


closed.  The  drcaiy  sea  is  filltnl  up.  Ho  lias 
lately  lieen  at  w’ork  ‘telling  again,’  ns  they 
call  it,  a mtJst  gratuitous  piece  of  mischief, 
and  has  caused  a coolness  betwixt  me  and  a 
(not  frieml  exactly,  l>ut)  intimate  aaiuaint- 
aiice.  I suspect  also,  he  saps  Manning’s 
faith  ill  me,  who  am  to  Manning  more  than 
an  ac(|uaintaiioe.  Still  1 like  his  wniting 
verses  al>out  you.  Will  your  kind  host  and 
hostess  give  us  a dinner  next  Sunday,  and 
better  still,  not  ex^ixct  if  the  weather 
is  very  bml.  Why  you  should  refuse  twenty 
guineas  jier  sheet  for  Dlackwood’s  or  luiy 
other  magazine  {lasscs  my  poor  comprehen- 
sion. But,  as  Strap  says,  ‘ you  know  bc«t.* 
I have  no  quarrel  with  you  about  prtepran- 
dbil  avocations,  so  don’t  imagine  one.  That 
Manchester  sonnet*  I think  very  likely  is 
Capel  Loffl’s.  Another  sonnet  appeareil  with 
the  same  initials  iu  the  same  pa|>er,  which 
tunied  out  to  be  P— ’s.  What  do  the 
rascals  mean  ? Am  I to  have  the  fathering 
of  what  idle  rhymes  every  beggarly  jioet- 
astcr  pours  forth ! Who  put  your  iiiariiie 
sonnet  ‘ about  Browuc  * into  ‘ Blat*kwood  * ? 
I did  not.  So  no  more,  till  we  meet. 

“ Ever  yours,  C. 


Tlio  following  letter  (of  post-mark  1822)  is 
ndilressed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
when  Miss  Wonlswortli  was  visiting  her 
brother,  Dr.  Wonlswortli. 


The  following  letter,  probably  written 
about  this  time,  is  entirely  in  red  ink. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 


“ Dear  Coleridge, — A letter  w'ritten  in  the  ' 
bUiod  of  your  poor  friend  would  indeed  ho  of  j 
a nature  to  startle  you  ; but  this  is  nought  • 
but  harmless  red  ink,  or,  as  the  witty  nicr- 1 
cantile  phrase  hath  it,  clerk’s  blood.  Hang  I 
’em!  my  brain,  skin,  flesh,  bone,  carcase, 
soul,  time  is  all  theirs.  The  Royal  Exchange,  \ 
Gresham’s  Folly,  hath  me  body  and  spirit.  I 

I a<lmire  some  of ’s  lines  on  you,  and  I ; 

admire  your  postponing  reading  them.  He  | 
is  a sad  tattler,  but  this  is  under  the  rose. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  estranged  one  friend 
from  me  quite,  whom  I have  been  regretting, 
but  never  could  regain  since ; he  almost 
alienated  you  also  from  me,  or  me  from  you, 

1 don't  know  which.  But  tliat  breach  is 


“ TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

“ Mary  perfectly  aj^proves  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  fetUher»,  and  wdshes  them 
I>cacock’8  for  your  fair  niece’s  sake. 

« 1822. 

“ Dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — I had  just 
written  the  al>ove  endearing  wonls  when 

M tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  an 

invitation  to  cold  goose  pie,  which  I was 
not  bird  of  that  sort  enough  to  decline. 

Mrs,  M , I am  most  happy  to  say,  is 

better.  Mary  has  been  tonueiiteil  with  a 
rheumatism,  whicli  is  leaving  her.  I am 
suffering  from  the  festivities  of  the  season.  I 
wonder  how  iny  misused  carcase  holds  it  out. 
I have  played  the  exi)eriuiental  philosopher 

* A Bonnet  in  **  liluckwooil,*'  datcU  M;mcUctitcr,  Hml 
xignctl  C.  L. 
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on  it,  that’a  certain.  Willy*  shall  be  wel- 
come to  a mince-pie,  and  a bout  at  com- 
merce whenever  he  comes.  He  was  in  our 
eye.  I am  glad  you  liked  my  new  year’s 
speculations,  everybody  likes  them,  except 
the  author  of  the  * Pleasures  of  Ho|>e.’  Dis- 
appointment attend  liim  ! How  I like  to  be 
liked,  and  vokat  / do  to  be  liked ! They 
flatter  me  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  all 
the  minor  reviews ; the  Quarterlies  hold 
aloof.  But  they  must  come  into  it  in  time, 
or  their  leaves  be  waste  fiaper.  Salute  Trinity 
Library  in  my  name.  Two  special  things 
are  worth  seeing  at  Cambridge,  a portrait 
of  Cromwell,  at  Sydney,  and  a better  of 
Dr.  Harvey,  (who  found  out  that  blood  was 
red)  at  Dr.  Davy’s ; you  should  see  them. 
Coleridge  is  pretty  well ; I have  not  seen 
him,  but  hear  often  of  him  from  Allsop,  who 
sends  me  hares  and  pheasants  twice  a week  ; 
I can  hardly  take  so  fast  as  he  gives.  I have 
almost  forgotten  butcher’s  meat,  as  plebeian. 
Are  you  not  glad  the  cold  is  gone  ? I find 
winters  not  so  agreeable  as  they  used  to  be 
‘ when  winter  bleak  had  charms  for  me.*  I 
cannot  conjure  up  a kind  similitude  for  those 
snowy  flakes.  Let  them  keep  to  twelfth 
cakes ! 

“ Mrs.  P , our  Cambridge  friend,  has 

been  in  town.  You  do  not  know  the  W 's 

in  Trumpington  Street.  They  are  capital 
|>eople.  Ask  anybody  you  meet  who  is  the 
biggest  woman  in  Cambridge,  and  I’ll  hold 

you  a wager  they ’ll  say  Mrs. ; she  broke 

down  two  benches  in  Trinity  gardens,  one  on 
the  confines  of  St.  John’s,  which  occasioned  a 
litigation  between  the  Societies  as  to  re- 
pairing it  In  w^arm  weather,  she  retires 
into  an  ice-cellar  (literally  I),  and  dates  the 
returns  of  the  years  from  a hot  Thursday 
some  twenty  years  back.  She  sits  in  a room  j 
with  opposite  doors  and  windows,  to  let  in  a I 
thorough  draught,  which  gives  her  slenderer  I 
friends  tooth-aches.  She  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
' market  every  morning  at  ten  cheapening 
I fowls,  which  I observe  the  Cambridge  poul- 
I terers  are  not  sufliciently  careful  to  stump. 

I “Having  now  answered  most  of  the  points 
I contained  in  your  letter,  let  me  end  with 
assuring  you  of  our  very  best  kuidness,  and 
excuse  Mary  for  not  handling  the  pen  on 
this  occasion,  especially  us  it  has  fallen  into 

• Mr.  Wurd»Horth’it  mcudU  son,  then  at  the  Charter* 
bouM.*. 


SO  much  better  hands  ! Will  Dr.  W.  accept 
of  my  respects  at  the  end  of  a foolish  letter  7 

“C.  L.” 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  Wilson, 
who  was  composing  a **  Life  of  De  Foe,”  in 
reply  to  inquiries  on  various  points  of  the 
great  novelist’s  histoiy',  is  doled  24th  Feb., 
1823. 

TO  MR.  WALTER  WILSON. 

“ Dear  W., — I write  that  you  may  uot 
think  me  neglectful,  not  that  1 have  anything 
to  say.  In  answer  to  your  questions,  it  was 
at  your  house  1 saw  an  edition  of  ^ Koxana,’ 
the  pre&ce  to  which  stated  that  the  author 
had  left  out  all  that  p<irt  of  it  w'hich  related 
to  Koxana  s daughU^r  persisting  in  imagining 
herself  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  mother's 
denial,  from  certain  hints  she  had  picked  up, 
and  throwing  herself  continually  in  her 
mother’s  way  (as  Savage  is  said  to  have  done 
in  the  way  of  bis,  prying  In  at  windows  to 
get  a glimi)se  of  her),  and  that  it  was  by 
advice  of  Southern,  who  objected  to  the 
circumstances  as  being  untime,  when  the 
rest  of  the  story  was  founded  on  fact  \ which 
shows  S.  to  have  been  a stupid-ish  fellow. 
The  incidents  so  resemble  Savage’s  story, 
that  I taxed  Godwin  with  taking  Falkuer 
from  bis  life  by  Dr.  Johnson.  You  should 
have  the  edition  (if  you  have  not  parted  with 
it),  for  I saw  it  never  but  at  your  place  at 
the  Mews*  Gate,  nor  did  I then  read  it  to 
compare  it  with  my  owu ; only  1 know  the 
daughter’s  curiosity  is  the  best  part  of  nty 
* Koxana.*  The  prologue  you  speak  of  was 
mine,  and  so  named,  but  not  worth  much. 
You  ask  me  for  two  or  three  pages  of  verse. 
I have  not  written  so  much  since  you  knew 
me.  I am  altogether  prosaic.  May  be  I 
may  touch  otf  a sonnet  in  time.  I do  nut 
prefer  *C)olouel  Jack*  to  either  ^Kobinsou 
Crusoe  * or  * Roxana.'  I only  spoke  of  the 
beginning  of  it,  his  childish  history.  The 
rest  is  poor.  I do  not  know  anywhere  any 
good  character  of  De  Foe  besides  what  you 
mention.*  I do  nut  know  that  Swift  men- 

* ThoM  who  wl«h  to  read  an  admlmhle  character  o( 
De  Foe,  aoaociated  with  the  muit  «'iUunbic  infonnatioa 
respecting  bis  pcrMOal  hUtor}-,  ihould  revert  to  an  arUcle 
In  the  “ Edinburgh  Review"  on  l>c  Foe,  attributed  to 
the  author  of  the  “ Live*  of  the  Stateunen  of  the  Com. 
nHinwisUlh,"  and  of  the  delightful  “ Biography  of  Uhw 
Uoldamith,"  almost  u»  charming  ai  it*  aubjcct. 
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tiona  him  ; Pope  liocfi.  I forget  if  D’lsraeli 
has.  Dunlop  I think  has  nothing  of  him. 
He  is  quite  new  ground,  nnd  acarce  known 
beyond  ‘ Crusoe.’  I do  not  know  who  wrote 
‘ Quarl.’  I never  thought  of  ‘ Qunrl  ’ as 
having  an  author.  It  is  a poor  imitation  ; 

I the  monkey  is  the  best  in  it,  and  his  pretty 
dishes  made  of  shells.  Do  you  know  the  paper 
in  the  ‘ Englishman  ’ by  Sir  Bichard  Steele, 
giving  an  account  of  Selkirk  1 It  is  admira- 
ble, and  has  all  the  germs  of  ‘ Crusoe.’  You 
must  quote  it  entire.  Captain  O.  Carleton 
wrote  his  own  memoirs,  they  are  about  Lord 
Peterborough’s  campaign  in  Spain,  nnd  a 
good  book.  ‘ Puzzelli  ’ puzzles  me,  and  I am 
in  a cloud  about  ‘ Donald  M‘Leo<l.’  I never 
heard  of  them  ; so  you  sec,  my  dear  Wilson, 
what  poor  assistances  I can  give  in  the  way 
of  information.  I wish  your  book  out,  for  I 
shall  like  to  see  anything  about  De  Foe  or 
from  yon.  Your  old  friend,  C.  Lava 
“ From  my  and  your  old  compound.” 

The  following  is  the  fragment  of  a letter 
mldressed  in  the  beginning  of  1823  to  Miss 
Hutchinson  at  Banisgate,  whither  she  had 
gone  with  an  invalid  relative. 

TO  MISS  nUTCniMSON.  I 

1 “ April  SStli.  1823.  I 

“ Dear  Miss  H., — It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
(the  letter  now  begins)  to  hear  that  you  got ' 

down  so  smoothly,  and  that  Mrs.  M ’s ' 

spirits  are  so  good  and  enterjirising.  It  shows 
whatever  her  posture  may  be,  that  her  mind  ' 
at  least  is  not  supine.  I hope  the  c.xcursion 
will  enable  the  former  to  keep  pace  with  its 
outstripping  neighbour.  Pray  present  our 
kindest  wishes  to  her  and  all ; (that  sentence 
should  properly  have  come  into  the  Postscript, 
but  we  airy  mercurial  spirits,  there  is  no 
keeping  us  in).  ‘ Time  ’ (as  was  said  of  one 
of  us)  ‘ toils  after  us  in  vain.’  I am  afraid  : 
our  co-visit  with  Coleridge  was  a dream.  1 1 
shall  not  get  away  before  the  end  (or  middle)  I 
of  J une,  and  then  you  will  be  frog-hopping 
at  Boulogne ; and  besides,  I think  the 
Gilmans  would  scarce  trust  him  with  us  ; I 
have  a malicious  knack  at  cutting  of  apron- 
I strings.  The  Saints’  days  you  speak  of  have 
long  since  8ed  to  heaven,  with  Astnea,  and 
j the  cold  piety  of  the  age  lacks  fervour  to  I 
recall  them  ; only  Peter  left  his  key — the  ' 


iron  one  of  the  two  that  ‘ shuts  amain  ’ — and 
that  is  the  reason  I am  locked  up.  Mean- 
while of  afternoons  we  pick  up  primroses  at 
Dalston,  and  Mary  corrects  me  when  I call 
’em  cowslips.  God  bless  you  all,  and  pray,  re- 
member me  euphoniously  to  Mr.  G . 

That  Lee  Priory  must  be  a dainty  bower. 
Is  it  built  of  flints  1 — and  does  it  stand  at 
Kingsgate  1 ” 


In  this  year.  Lamb  made  his  greatest  essay  [ 
in  house-keeping,  by  occupying  Colebrook  j 
Cottage  at  Islington,  on  the  Uanks  of  his  | 
beloved  New  Kiver.  There  occurred  the  ' 
immersion  of  George  Dyer  at  noontide,  which 
supplies  the  subject  of  one  of  “ The  Last 
Essays  of  Elia  ; ” and  which  is  veritably  re-’ 
lated  in  the  following  letter  of  Lamb,  which 
is  curious,  as  containing  the  germ  of  that 
delightful  article,  and  the  first  sketches  of 
the  Brandy-and-Water  Doctor  therein  cele- 
brated as  miraculous. 

TO  MRS.  HAZLITT. 

**  NovMnber,  182S. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  H., — Sitting  down  to  write  a 
letter  is  such  a painful  operation  to  Mary, 
that  you  mu«t  accept  me  a«  lier  proxy.  Yon 
have  Been  our  houee.  What  I now  tell  you 
in  literally  true.  Yesterday  week,  George  Dyer 
called  u])on  ua,  at  one  o'clock,  (dri^At  noon 
day)  on  hLs  way  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
at  Newington.  He  aat  with  Mary  about  half 
an  hour,  and  took  leave.  The  maid  Raw  him 
go  out,  from  her  kitchen  window,  but  sud< 
denly  losing  sight  of  him,  ran  up  in  a fright 
to  Mary.  G.  D.,  instead  of  keeping  the  slip 
that  leads  to  the  gate,  had  deliberately,  staff 
in  hand,  in  broad  open  day,  marched  into 
the  New  River.  He  had  not  his  spectacles 
on,  and  you  know  his  absence.  Who  helped 
him  out,  they  can  hanlly  tell,  but  between  ’em 
they  got  him  out,  drenched  thro*  and  thro*. 

A mob  collected  )>y  that  time,  and  accom- 
panied him  in.  * Send  for  the  Doctor ! * they 
said  : and  a one-eye<l  fellow,  dirty  and  drank, 
was  fetched  from  the  public-house  at  the  end, 
where  it  seems  he  lurks,  for  the  sake  of  pick- 
ing up  water-practice  ; having  formerly  had 
a me^  from  the  Humane  Society,  for  some 
rescue.  By  his  advice,  the  patient  was  put 
between  blankets ; and  when  I came  home 
at  four,  to  dinner,  I found  G.  D.  a-bed,  and 
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raving,  light-hcmled,  with  the  hrandy-and 
water  which  the  doctor  Imtl  aflministered. 
Ho  flimg,  laugheil,  wldmpcred,  8crean)e<l, 
Itahhled  of  guartlian  angels,  would  get  up 
and  go  home ; but  we  kept  him  tliere  by 
force ; and  by  next  morning  he  dej>arted 
j wiberod,  and  seems  to  have  received  no 

I injury.  All  my  friemls  arc  open-mouthe<l 

' about  having  paling  before  the  river,  but  I 
; cannot  sec,  l)ecau8e  an  alwent  man  chooses  to 
; walk  into  a river,  with  his  eyes  oj»en,  at 

I mi(hlay,  1 am  any  the  mf>re  likely  to  be 

- drowiieil  in  it,  coming  home  at  midnight. 

I **  I have  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the 
I Mansion  House,  on  Thursday  last,  by  special 
i card  from  the  Ix>rd  Mayor,  who  never  saw 
' my  face,  nor  I his  ; and  all  from  being  a 
winter  in  a magazine  ! The  dumer  costly, 
I served  on  massy  plate,  chamjwgne,  pines,  &c. ; 
I htrty-seven  j)rc«ent,  among  whom,  the  Chair- 
I mjiu,  and  two  other  directors  of  the  India 
C‘i»ni|winy.  There’s  for  you!  and  got  away 
j pretty  solier  ! Quite  saved  my  credit  I 
I “ AVe  continue  to  like  our  house  protli- 
j ginusly.  Our  kind  remembrances  to  you 
and  yours. — Yours  truly,  C.  Lamd. 

! “ I am  pleased  that  H.  liked  my  letter  to 

j the  Laureate.” 

I Requested  by  the  Quaker  Poet,  to  ailvise 
j him  on  a proj>osal  for  appropriating  a large 
1 sum  of  money  raised  by  a a<lmiring 
j friends  to  his  comfort  in  mlvancing  years, 

' Ijjimb  gave  his  wise  and  geiiud  Judgment  in 
the  following  letter 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON 

“ March  24th,  1S24. 

Dear  B.  B.,— -I  hasten  to  say  that  if  my 
o])iuion  can  strengthen  you  in  your  choice,  it  is 
ilecisive  for  your  accejitjuico  of  what  has  l>een 
MO  handsomely  offer’d,  I can  see  nothing  in- 
jurious U)  your  most  honourable  sense, 

I Tl>ink  that  you  are  calle<l  to  a poetical 
; Mini.stry — nothing  worse — the  Minister  is 
worthy  of  the  hire. — The  only  objection  I 
I feel  is  foundeil  on  a fear  that  the  accej>tance 
I may  l>e  a temptation  to  you  to  let  fjill  the 
bone  (liard  as  it  is)  which  is  in  your  mouth 
i ami  must  afford  tolerable  pickings,  for  tht? 
j slimlow  of  independence.  You  cannot  pro- 
I |M>se  to  become  independout  on  what  the  low 
j state  of  interest  could  affoixl  you  from  such  a 


principal  as  you  mention  ; and  the  most 
graceful  excuse  for  the  acceptance,  would  be,  ' 
tliat  it  left  you  free  to  your  voluntary  ' 
functions.  That  is  the  hiss  part  of  the 
scruple.  It  hc'is  no  darker  shade.  I jmt  in 
tlari’er,  liecause  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
light,  which  Donne  in  his  ailmirable  ]s>em  , 
on  the  Metempsychosis,  has  so  ingeniously  j 
illustrated  in  his  invocation — 

19  13  j 

* Make  mp  d/trk  henry  poem,  light  and  light*  i 

I 

where  two  senses  of  light  arc  opposed  to  <lif-  ^ 
ferent  opi>ositea.  A trifling  criticism. — I | 
can  see  no  reason  for  any  scniple  then  but 
what  arises  from  your  own  interest ; which  [ 
is  in  your  own  jxiwer  of  course  to  solve.  If 
you  still  have  doubts,  reml  over  Sanderson's 
Cnstis  of  Conscience,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  f 
Doctor  Dubitanlium,  the  firat  a raoilerjite 
octavo,  the  latter  a folio  of  900  close  pages, 
and  when  you  have  thoroughly  digested  the  i 
mlinirable  reasons  pro  and  con  whicli  they  ' 

give  for  every  |x>8sible  case,  you  will  Ihj 

just  as  wise  as  when  you  began.  Every  man 
is  bis  own  best  Casuist ; and  after  all,  as 
Ephraim  Smooth  in  the  pleasant  ctimetly  of 
* Wild  Oats,' has  it, ‘there  is  no  harm  in  a 
Guinea.*  A fortiori  there  is  less  in  2<KK>. 

“ I therefore  most  sincerely  congratulate  i 
with  you,  excepting  so  far  as  excepted  above.  \ 
If  you  have  fair  pros]>ects  of  adding  to  the 
priuci|>al,  cut  the  Bank  ; but  in  either  case  , 
do  not  nffuse  an  honest  Service.  Your  he.-irt 
lelLs  you  it  is  not  offertHl  to  bribe  you  from 
imy  duty,  but  to  a duty  which  you  feel  to  Ikj  . 
your  vocatiou.  Farewell  heartily.  ! 

“ C.  L”  ! 

I 

Tlic  following,  with  its  grotesque  sketches,  ' 
is  addressed  also  | 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

*•  December  1st,  1824.  ' 

“ Dear  B.  B., — If  Mr.  Mitftml  wdll  send  | 
me  a full  and  circumstantial  descriptiou  of 
his  desired  vases,  I will  tran.smit  the  &*ime  i 
to  a gentleman  resident  at  Canton,  whom  I 
think  I have  interest  enough  in  to  take  the 
pn>per  care  for  their  execution.  But  Mr.  M.  ' 
must  have  patience.  China  is  a great  way  , 

off,  further  perlm|js  than  be  thinks  ; and  hus 
next  year’s  roses  must  bo  content  to  wither  i 
in  a Wedgwooil  |X)t.  He  will  please  to  say  I 
whether  he  should  like  his  Arms  iq>oi)  them, 

&c.  I send  herewitli  some  |Kitterus  which 
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suggest  thc‘m8elve#i  to  tue  at  tlie  first  blush 
of  the  subject,  but  he  will  probably  consult 
his  own  taste  after  all 


The  last  pattern  is  obviously  fitteil  for 
ranaucuhises  only.  The  two  former  may  j 
uuliflVrcntly  hold  daisies,  marjorain,  sweet 
williams,  and  that  sort.  My  friend  in  Canton 
is  Inspector  of  Teas,  his  name  is  Ball  ; ami  I 
can  think  of  no  better  tunnel.  I shall  expect 
Mr.  M.’s  decision. 

I **  Taylor  and  Hcssey  finding  their  maga- 
I zine  goes  off  very  heavily  at  2».  (k/.  are  pru- 
[ deutly  g*)ing  to  raise  their  price  another 
shilling  ; and  having  already  moro  authors 
I than  they  want,  intend  to  increase  the 
number  of  them.  If  they  set  up  against  the 
I New  Montldy,  they  mu.st  change  their  pre- 
' sent  hands.  It  is  not  tying  the  dead  caixiise 
, of  a Review  to  a half-deail  Magazine  will  do 
I their  business.  It  is  like  G.  D.  multiplying 
I his  volumes  to  make  ’em  sell  better.  When 
he  finds  one  will  not  go  off,  he  publishes  two  ; 
two  stick,  he  tr\Gn  three  ; three  h;uig  fire,  he 
I is  confident  that  four  will  have  a better 
chance.  C.  L,” 

I The  following  letter  to  Miss  Ilutchinson, 
at  Torquay,  refers  to  some  of  Lamb’s  later 
articles, published  in  the  “London  Mjigaziiie,” 
which,  in  cxteiuling  its  size  and  preUmsiuns 
! to  a three-aud-six|)enny  miscellany,  hail  lost 
much  of  its  spirit.  He  exults,  however,  in 
his  veracious  “ Memoir  of  Liston  ! ” 

TO  MISS  iiuTcniNsoy. 

“ Tlie  brevity  of  this  is  owing  to  scratching 
itofl  atmydesk  amid  expected  Intemiptions. 
i By  habit,  I can  write  letters  only  at  office. 

j '*  January  20th,  1825.  j 

I “ Dear  Miss  H., — Thunk  you  for  a noble 
goose,  which  wanted  only  the  massive  in- 
crustation that  we  used  to  pick-axe  o{)eu, 
about  this  season,  in  oldGloster  Place.  When 
I shall  we  eat  another  goose  pie  together  { 

! The  pheasant,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 

I twice  as  big,  and  half  as  good  as  a pai  tridge.  i 


You  ask  about  the  e<litor  of  the ‘London  ;’  I 
know  of  none.  This  first  s|)eciinen  is  flat  and 
pert  enough  to  justify  sul)scril>ors  who  I 
gnnlgo  t’other  shilling.  De  Quincy’s  * Parody’ 
was  submitted  to  him  befi»rc  printed,  and 
, hiul  hia  Vrolnttum*  The  ‘Horns’  is  in  a 
j»oor  taste,  resembling  the  most  lalwured 
, papers  in  the  ‘ Sp*«;tator.’  I had  signed  it  j 
‘ Jack  Horner* ; but  Taylor  and  Hesst*y  said 
it  would  be  thought  an  offensive  article, 
uidess  I put  my  known  signature  to  it,  and 
wning  from  mo  my  slow  consent.  But  did 
you  rciul  the  ‘ Memoir  of  Liston  ’ ? — and  did 
you  guess  whose  it  was  ? Of  all  the  lies  I 
ever  j)ut  off,  I value  this  most.  It  is  from 
top  to  toe,  every  pai*agrnj)h,  pure  invention, 
and  has  jx-issed  for  gosjKjl ; has  been  repub- 
li.slied  in  ncwsjwpcrs,  and  in  the  |>eimy  play- 
bills of  the  night,  as  an  authentic  account. 

I shall  ceidaiuly  go  to  the  naughty  man  some 
day  for  my  fibbings.  In  the  next  number  I 
figure  as  a theologian  ! and  have  attacked 
my  late  bretlmui,  the  UuiUirians.  What 
Jack  Pudding  tricks  1 shall  piny  next,  1 
know  not ; I am  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
tetlicr.  Ck>lerulgo  is  quite  blooming,  but  his 
book  has  not  biiddcnl  yet.  I ho|>e  I have 
sj>elt  Torquay  right  now,  and  that  this  will 
find  you  all  meuding,  and  looking  forwonlto 
a Luidou  flight  witli  the  Spring.  Winter,  ire 
have  had  none,  but  plenty  of  foul  weatlier. 

I have  lately  picked  u]>  an  cpigmm  which 
pleased  me — 

**  * Two  noble  carbt,  whom  if  I quote, 

Some  fulkii  mittbt  cull  me  htnncr, 

The  one  invented  half  a coat. 

The  other  half  a dinner. 

The  plan  wan  (rood,  ax  Mme  « ill  aay. 

And  fitted  to  conMjle  one  ; 

DccauK,  in  thU  |>oor  KturvinHr  day, 

Few  con  afford  a whole  one.' 

“ I have  made  the  lame  one  still  lamer  by 
imjierfcct  memory  ; but  spjitc  t>f  bald  (fiction, 
a little  done  to  it  might  improve  it  into  a 
good  one.  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  at 
Tonpiay.  Su|)]K>se  you  try  it.  Well,  God 
bless  you  all,  Jis  wishes  Mai*y  must  sincerely, 
with  many  thanks  for  letter,  &c.  Klia.” 

• Mr.  de  Quincy  had  commenced  a wrie*  of  Icttcm  in 
the  “London  Magazine, " “To  a Young  Man  whofte 
education  htu*  been  ncglrctcd,"  on  a vehicle  for  conveying 
niineellancooa  infomiution  in  hie  admirable  ntyle.  TiKin 
thia  bint  I.amb,  with  the  uMent  which  Mr.  de  Quincy 
could  well  afford  to  give,  contributed  a panidy  on  the 
Bcheme,  in  “ \ Letter  to  un  Old  Gentleman  wboM) 
educutiun  ha.**  been  neglected. " 
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The  first  dawning  hope  of  Lamb’s  emauci*  Essay,  by  w’hic]i,  if  it  get  the  prize,  he'll 


pation  from  the  India  House  is  suggested  in 
the  following  note  to  Manning,  proposing  a 
visit,  in  which  he  refers  to  a certificate  of 
non-capacity  for  hard  desk-work,  given  by  a 
medical  friend. 

TO  MR.  MANRINO. 

“My  dear  M. — You  might  have  come 
inopportunely  a week  since,  when  we  had  an 
inmate.  At  present  and  for  as  long  as  ever 
you  like,  our  castle  is  at  your  service.  I 

saw  T yesternight,  who  has  done  for  me 

W'hat  may 

* To  all  my  nights  and  daya  to  com«, 

Giro  mlcly  aorran  away  and  maaterdom.* 

But  I dare  not  hope,  for  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. I cannot  die  more  explicit  at  present. 
But  I hare  it  under  his  own  hand,  that  I am 
no;»-capacitated,  (I  cannot  write  it  in-)  for 
business.  O joyous  imbecility ! Not  a 
susurration  of  this  to  anybody  / 

“ Mary’s  love.  C.  Lamb.” 

The  dream  was  realised — in  April  1825, 
the  “ world-wearie<l  clerk  ” went  home  for 
ever — with  what  delight  has  been  told  in 
the  elaborate  raptures  of  bis  “ Superannuate<l 
Man,”  and  in  the  letters  already  published. 
The  following  may  bo  now  added  to  these, 
illucidative  of  his  too  brief  raptures. 


touch  an  ailditional  ItXV.  I &ncy.  His  | 
I book,  too,  (‘  Commentary  on  Bishop  Leigh-  ! 
ton,’)  is  quite  finished,  and  penet  Taylor  and 
, Hessey. 

I “ In  the  ‘ Loudon  ’ which  is  just  out 
(1st  May,)  are  two  papers  entitled  the 
‘ Superannuated  Man,'  which  I wish  you  to  I 
see  ; and  also,  1st  April,  a little  thing  called 

i ‘ Barbara  S ,’  a story  gleaned  from  Miss 

, Kelly.  The  L M.,  if  you  can  get  it,  will  j 
j save  my  enlargement  upon  the  topic  of  my 
manumission. 

“I  must  scribble  to  make  np  my  hiatus 
crumetw! ; for  there  are  so  many  w.ays,  pious  I 
and  profligate,  of  getting  rid  of  money  in  this  i 
vast  city  and  suburbs,  that  1 shall  miss  my 
THians.  But  couragio  ! I despair  not.  Yonr 
kind  hint  of  the  cottage  was  well  thrown  out ; 
an  anchorage  fur  age  and  school  of  economy, 
when  necessity  comes ; but  without  this 
latter,  I have  an  unconquerable  terror  of 
changing  place.  It  does  not  agree  with  ns. 

I say  it  from  conviction  ; else  I do  sometimes 
ruralise  in  fancy. 

“Some  d — d people  are  come  in,  and  I 
must  finish  abruptly.  By  d — d,  I only  mean 
deuced.  ’Tis  tliese  suitors  of  Penelope  that 
make  it  necessary  to  aiUAorise  a little  for 
gin  and  mutton,  and  such  trifles. 

“ Excuse  my  abortive  scribble. 

“Yours,  not  in  more  haste  than  heart, 

“C.L. 


TO  MR.  WOBDSWORTn. 

“ Dear  W. — I write  post-ha.ste  to  ensure 
a frank.  Tlianks  for  your  hearty  congratu- 
lations ! I may  now  date  from  the  sixth 
week  of  my  ‘ Hegira,  or  Flight  from  I^eaden- 
hall.’  I Imve  livc<l  so  much  in  it,  that  a 
summer  seems  already  past ; and  ’tis  but 
early  May  yet  with  you  and  other  people. 
How  I look  ilown  on  the  slaves  and  drudges 
of  the  world ! Its  inhabitants  are  a vast 
cotton-web  of  spin-spin-spinners  1 O the 
corking  cares ! O the  money-grubbers ! 
Semi>itemal  muckworms ! 

“Your  Virgil  I have  lost  sight  of,  but 
suspect  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  (!.  Beaumont; 
I think  that  circumstance  made  me  shy  of 
procuring  it  before.  Will  you  write  to  him 
about  it  1 — and  your  commands  sludl  be 
obeyed  to  a tittle. 

“ Coleridge  has  just  finished  his  prize 


“Love  and  recollects  to  all  the  Wms, 
Doras,  Maries  round  your  Wrekin. 

“Mary  is  capitally  well.  Do  write  to  Sir 
G.  B.,  for  I am  shylsh  of  applying  to  him.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I.RTTKB8  or  lamb's  LAST  TCABB. 

[I82i  to  1834.] 

How  imperfectly  the  emancipation,  so 
rapturously  hailed,  fulfilled  its  promises ; 
how  Lamb  left  Islington  for  Enfield,  and  j 
there,  after  a while,  subsidetl  into  a lodger ; i 
and  how,  at  last,  he  settled  at  Edmonton  to  | 
die,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  former  series  of 
liis  letters.  Those  which  occupy  this  chapter, 
scattered  through  nine  years,  have  either  j 

J 
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been  mibscquently  communicated  by  the 
kindneaK  of  the  pofisesaora,  or  were  omitted 
for  some  personal  reason  which  has  lost  its 
! force  in  time.  The  following,  addresse<l  in 
182)  to  the  ixlitor,  on  occasion  of  his  giving 
to  a child  the  name  of  “Charles  Lamb,” 

I though  withheld  from  an  indisposition  to 
I intrude  matters  so  personal  to  himself  on  the 
j reader,  may  now,  on  his  taking  farewell  of 
; the  subject,  dnd  its  place. 

i 

TO  MR.  TALFOURD. 

“Dear  Talfotinl, — You  could  not  have 
told  me  of  a more  friendly  thing  than  you 
Live  been  doing.  I am  proud  of  my  iiame- 
, Kike.  I shall  take  care  never  to  do  any 
I dirty  action,  pick  pockets,  or  anyhow  get 
I myself  hanged,  for  fear  of  reflecting  ignominy 
I upon  your  young  Chrisom.  I have  now  a 
I motive  to  be  good.  I shall  not  omnis 
menar; — my  name  bonie  down  the  black 
gulf  of  oblivion. 

1 “ I shall  survive  in  eleven  letters,  five 

I more  than  Cmsar.  Pr>ssibly  I shall  come  to 
I be  knighted,  or  more ! Sir  C.  L.  Talfourd, 

I Bart ! 

I “Yet  hath  it  an  authorish  twang  with  it, 

I which  will  wear  out  with  my  name  for 
^ poetry.  Give  him  a smile  from  me  till  I see 
j him.  If  you  do  not  drop  down  before,  some 
day  in  the  after  next  I will  come  and 
take  one  night's  lodging  with  you,  if  con- 
venient, before  you  go  hence.  You  shall 
name  it.  We  are  in  town  to-morrow  tpeciali 
! but  by  no  arrangement  can  get  up 

i near  you. 

> “Believe  us  both,  with  greatest  regards, 
yours  and  Mrs.  Talfourd's. 

I “Charles  Lamb-Philo-Talfourd. 

1“  I Cf^me  as  near  it  as  I can.”  * 

* The  child  who  bore  the  name  no  honoured  hy  hl« 
puenu,  Kurrived  his  ffod.riither  onlj  a ytar — dying  at 
I brightiin,  whither  ho  had  been  t4ikrn  in  the  rain  hope  I 
I oif  roFJtoration.  on  the  3rd  I>cccmber,  1835.  Will  the  I 
j reader  forgive  the  weakncM  which  prompU  the  deaire,  in 
! thix  pUeCf  tu  link  their  memories  together,  by  inserting 
a few  verses  which,  having  been  only  publUhed  at  the 
rod  of  the  bist  small  edition  of  the  Ector's  dramas,  may 
iMve  missed  oocne  of  the  friendly  eyes  for  which  they 
were  written  I 

Onr  gentle  Charles  has  pass’d  away 
From  earth's  short  bondage  free. 

And  left  to  us  its  leaden  day 
And  mist-cnahrouded  sea. 


The  following  eight  Inciters,  evoked  by 
Lamb's  excellent  aiul  indefatigable  corres- 
pondent, Barton,  s|>eak  for  themselves  : — 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“July  2nd,  1825. 

“ My  clear  B.  R, — My  nervous  attack  has 
so  iinfittecl  mo  that  I have  not  courage  to  sit 
down  to  a letter.  My  poor  pittance  in  the 
* Tjonrlon ' you  will  sec  is  drawn  from  niy 
' sickneas.  Your  l)Ook  is  very  acceptable  to 
, me,  because  most  of  it  is  new  to  me  ; but 
J your  book  itself  wo  cannot  thank  you  for 
; more  sincerely  than  for  the  introduction  you 
I favoured  us  with  to  Anne  Knight.  Now 
[ cannot  I write  Afrs.  Anne  Knight  for  the 
life  of  me.  Slio  is  a very  pleas—,  but  I 
won’t  write  all  we  have  said  of  her  so  often 
to  ourselves,  because  I sU8|>ect  you  would 
road  it  to  her.  Only  give  my  sister's  ami 
my  kindest  remembrances  to  her,  ami  how 

Here,  by  the  ocean’s  terraced  side, 

Sweet  hours  of  hope  were  knowm, 

When  tint  the  triumph  of  Us  tide 
ScemM  omen  of  our  own. 

That  eager  joy  the  sea-breeze  gave. 

When  first  It  raised  bis  hair. 

Sunk  with  each  day’s  retiring  wave, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  prayer. 

The  sun-blink  that  through  drizzling  mist, 

To  flickering  hope  akin. 

Lone  waves  with  feeble  fondness  kiss’d, 

No  smile  as  faint  can  win  ; 

Tet  not  in  vain  with  radiance  weak 
The  heavenly  stranger  gleams — 

Not  of  the  world  it  lights  to  s)>eak, 

But  that  from  whence  it  streams. 

That  world  our  patient  sufferer  sought, 

Serene  with  pit}ing  eyes, 

As  if  his  mounting  spirit  caught 
The  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

With  boundless  love  it  look’d  abroad 
For  one  bright  moment  given, 

8honc  with  a loveliness  that  awed, 

And  quiver'd  into  Heaven. 

A year  mode  slow  by  care  and  toil 
Has  paced  its  weary  round. 

Since  Death  enrich’d  with  kindred  spoil 
The  snoW'.clad,  frosUrlbb’d  ground. 

Then  Lamr,  with  whoso  endearing  name 
t>ur  boy  wo  proudly  graced, 

Shrank  From  the  warmth  of  sweeter  fame 
Than  ever  bard  imibruecd. 

Still  'twas  a mournful  joy  to  think 
Our  darling  might  supply. 

For  years  U)  us,  a living  link 
With  name  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  such  fancy  gleam  no  more 
On  earthly  sorrow’s  night, 

Truth’s  nobler  torch  unveils  the  shore 
Which  lends  to  both  its  light. 
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glad  we  are  we  can  say  that  word.  If  ever 
she  come  to  Southwark  again,  1 count  upon 
another  pleaaant  Bridge  walk  with  her. 
Tell  her,  I got  home,  time  for  a ruhl)er ; but 
poor  Tryphena  will  not  understand  that 
phrase  of  the  worldlings. 

“I  am  hardly  able  to  appreciate  your 
volume  now  ; but  1 liked  the  dedication 
much,  and  the  apology  for  your  bald  burying 
grounds.  To  Shelley,  but  tiiat  is  not  new. 
To  the  young  vesper-singer,  Great  Healings, 
Playford,  and  what  not  1 

“ If  there  be  a cavil,  it  is  that  the  topics 
of  religious  consolation,  however  beautiful, 
are  repeated  till  a sort  of  triteness  attends 
them.  It  seems  as  if  you  were  for  ever 
losing  friends’  children  by  death,  and  re- 
minding their  parents  of  the  Eesurrcction. 
Do  children  die  so  often,  and  so  good  in 
your  parts  1 Tlie  topic  taken  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  snatched  away  from 
pouibU  vanititi,  seems  hardly  sound  ; for  to 
.an  Omniscient  eye  their  conditional  failings 
must  be  one  with  their  actual ; but  I am  too 
unwell  for  theology. 

“ Such  as  I am, 

“ I am  yours  and  A.  K.’s  truly, 

“C.  Lamr” 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

“ Anioirt  loth,  1825. 

“ We  shall  be  soon  again  at  Colebrook. 

“ Dear  B.  B, — You  must  excuse  my  not 
writing  before,  when  I tell  you  we  are  on  a 
visit  at  Enfield,  where  I do  not  feel  it  natural 
to  sit  down  to  a letter.  It  is  at  all  times  an 
exertion.  I had  rather  talk  with  you,  and 
Anne  Knight,  quietly  at  Colebrook  Lodge, 
over  the  matter  of  your  last.  You  mistake 

The  mtrsling  there  that  hand  majr  take, 

None  CTcr  graup’d  In  vain, 

And  amilnt  of  weU.known  ■woetncM  wake. 
Without  their  tin^  of  pain. 

Though,  'twiit  the  child  and  chUd>Ukc  bard 
Late  Kcem'd  distinction  wide. 

They  now  may  trace,  in  neaven'a  regard, 

How  near  they  were  allied. 

Within  the  infant’s  ample  brow 
Blythe  fancies  lay  unfurl’d, 

VMilch  all  uncrush'd  may  o{>cn  now 
To  charm  a sinless  world. 

Thnogh  the  soft  spirit  of  those  eyes 
Might  ne’er  with  Lamii’s  compete — 

Ne’er  sparkle  mith  a ndt  os  wise, 

Or  mcU  in  tears,  as  sweet. 


me  when  you  express  misgivings  about  my  \ 
relishing  a series  of  scriptural  poems.  I i 
wrote  confusedly — what  I meant  to  say  was,  I 
that  one  or  two  consolatory  poems  on  deaths 
would  have  had  a more  condensed  effect  than  | 
many.  Scriptural — devotional  topics — admit 
of  infinite  variety.  So  far  from  poetry  tiring 
me  because  religious,  I can  read,  and  1 say 
it  seriously,  the  homely  old  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  our  Prayer-books  for  an  hour  or 
two  together  sometimes  without  sense  of 
weariness. 

“ I did  not  express  myself  clearly  about 
what  I think  a false  topic  insisted  on  so 
fre<)uently  in  consolatory  addresses  on  the 
death  of  infants.  I know  something  like  it  | 
U in  Scripture,  but  1 think  humanly  spoken.  | 
It  is  a natural  thought,  a sweet  fallacy  to 
the  survivors — but  still  a fallacy.  If  it  stands 
on  the  doctrine  of  this  being  a probationary 
state,  it  is  liable  to  this  dilemma.  Omni- 
science, to  whom  possibility  must  be  clear  as  ' 
act,  must  know  of  the  child,  what  it  would 
hereafter  turn  out : if  good,  then  the  topic  I 
is  false  to  say  it  is  secured  from  falling  into  I 
future  wilfulness,  vice,  &c.  If  bad,  I do  not 
see  how  its  exemption  from  certain  future  | 
overt  acts,  by  being  snatched  away  at  all 
tells  in  its  favour.  You  stop  the  arm  of  a 
murderer,  or  arrest  the  finger  of  a pickpurse, 
but  is  not  the  guilt  incurred  as  much  by  the 
intent  as  if  never  so  much  acted.  Why 
children  are  hurried  off,  and  old  reprobates 
of  a hundred  left,  whose  trial  humanly  we 
may  think  was  complete  at  fifty,  is  among 
the  obscurities  of  providence.  The  very 
notion  of  a state  of  probation  has  darkness 
in  it.  The  AU-kuower  has  no  need  of  satis- 
fying his  eyes  by  seeing  what  we  will  doy 
when  he  knows  before  what  we  will  do.  j 


The  nunicUng’s  unforgotten  look 
A kindred  lore  rerrals. 

With  his  who  never  friend  forsook, 

Or  hurt  a thing  that  feels. 

In  thought  profound,  in  wildest  glee, 

In  sorrow's  lengthening  range, 

Ills  guileless  soul  of  infancy 
Endured  no  spot  or  change. 

From  traits  of  each  cur  love  reecircs 
For  comfort  nobler  scope ; 

While  light  which  childlike  genius  learea 
Confirms  the  infant's  hope ; 

And  in  that  hope  with  sweetness  frangbt 
Be  aching  hearts  beguiled. 

To  blend  in  one  delightful  thought 
The  I’oet  and  the  Child  ! 
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Methinks  we  might  be  condemned  before 
comuiLstuon.  In  these  things  we  grope  and 
flounder,  and  if  we  can  pick  up  a little  human 
comfort  that  the  child  taken  is  snatch’d  from 
vice  (no  great  compliment  to  it,  by  the  by) 
let  us  take  it.  And  as  to  where  an  untried 
child  goes,  whether  to  join  the  assembly  of 
its  elders  who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  day 
— fire-purified  martyrs,  and  torment-sifled 
oonfessors—what  know  we  ? We  promise 
heaven,  methinks,  too  cheaply,  and  assign 
large  revenues  to  minors,  incompetent  to 
manage  them.  Epitaphs  run  upon  this  topic 
of  consolation,  till  the  very  frerjuency  induces 
a cheapness.  Tickets  for  admission  into 
Paradise  are  sculptured  out  at  a penny  a 
letter,  twopence  a syllable,  &c.  It  is  all  a 
mysteiy,  and  the  more  I try  to  express  my 
meaning  (having  none  that  is  clear),  the 
more  I flou  nder.  Finally,  write  what  your 
own  conscience,  wliich  to  you  is  the  unerring 
judge,  deems  best,  and  be  careless  about  the 
whimsies  of  such  a half-baked  notionist  as  I 
am.  We  are  here  in  a moat  pleasant  country, 
full  of  walks,  and  idle  to  our  hearts’  desire. 
Taylor  has  dropt  the  * London.’  It  was  indeed 
a dead  weight.  It  has  got  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  I shuffle  off  my  part  of  the  pack, 
and  stand  like  Christian  with  light  and 
merry  shoulders.  It  had  got  silly,  indecorous, 
pert,  and  everything  that  is  bod.  Both  our 
kind  remembratuxs  to  Mrs.  K.  and  yourself, 
and  strangers’-greeting  to  Lucy — is  it  Lucy 
or  Ruth  i^that  gathers  wise  sayings  in  a 
Book.  C.  Lamb.” 


TO  OERNARD  liARTOK. 

**  1820. 

“ Dear  B.  R, — I don’t  know  why  I have 
delay’d  so  long  writing.  ’Twas  a fault.  The 
under  current  of  excuse  to  my  mind  was  that 
I had  heard  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mitfoi*d  a 
jars  were  to  come  ; that  it  had  been  obliged 
to  put  into  Batavia  to  relit  (which  accounts 
for  its  delay),  but  was  daily  expected.  Days 
are  past,  and  it  comes  not,  and  the  mermaids 
may  be  drinking  their  tea  out  of  his  china 
for  aught  I know ; but  let’s  hope  not.  In 
the  meantime  I have  paid  26^.,  &c.  for  the 
freight  and  prime  cost.  But  do  not  mention 
it.  I was  enabled  to  do  it  by  a receipt  of 
3(y,  from  Colburn,  with  whom,  however,  I 
have  done.  I should  else  have  run  short. 


I 

For  I just  make  ends  meet.  Wo  will  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  trinkets,  and  to  ascertain 
their  full  expense,  and  then  bring  in  the  bill. 

“Colburn  had  something  of  mine  in  bust 
month,  which  he  has  had  in  hand  these  seven 
mouths,  and  had  lost,  or  couldn’t  find  room 
for : I was  used  to  different  treatment  in  the 
* London,’  and  have  forsworn  periodicals.  I 
am  going  thro’  a course  of  reading  at  the 
Museum  : the  Garrick  plays,  out  of  part  of 
which  I have  formetl  my  specimens.  I have 
two  thousand  to  go  thro’;  and  m a few  weeks 
have  despatched  the  tythc  of  ’em.  It  is  a 
sort  of  office  to  me ; hours,  ten  to  four,  the 
same.  It  does  me  good.  Mon  must  have 
regular  occupation,  that  has  been  osed  to  it. 

“ Will  you  j>ardon  my  neglect  1 Mind, 
again  I say,  don’t  show  this  to  M. ; lot  mo 
wait  a little  longer  to  know  the  event  of  his 
luxuries.  Heaven  send  him  his  jars 
uncrack’tl,  and  me  my . 

“ Yours,  with  kindest  wishes  to  your 
daughter  and  friend,  in  which  Mary  joins, 

“C.  L.” 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"1826. 

“Dear  B.  B., — The  j5«,  as  Hood  after 

Dr.  Watts  apostro]>bises  thee,  and  well  dost 
thou  deserve  it  for  thy  Labours  in  the  Muses’ 
gardens,  wandering  over  parterres  of  Think- 
ou-mes  and  Forget-me-nots,  to  a total 
impossibility  of  forgetting  thoe, — thy  letter 
was  acceptable,  thy  scruples  may  be  dis- 
missed, thou  art  rectus  in  eurid,  not  a word 
more  to  bo  said,  verbum  sapicrUiy  and  so  forth, 
the  matter  is  decided  with  a white  stone, 
classically,  mark  me,  and  the  apparitions 
vanish’d  which  haunted  me,  only  tlie  cramp, 
Caliban’s  distemper,  clawing  me  in  the 
calvish  part  of  my  nature,  makes  mo  ever 
and  anon  roar  bulHshly,  squeak  cowardishly, 
and  limp  cripple-ishly.  Do  I write  quakerly 
and  simply,  ’tis  my  most  Master  Mathews’ 
like  inteutiou  to  do  it  See  Ben  Jonsou. — 1 
think  you  told  me  your  ocquaiutanco  with 
the  Drama  was  confin’d  to  Shokspeare  and 
Miss  BailUe  : some  read  only  Milton  and 
Croly.  The  gap  is  as  from  an  ananas  to  a 
turnip.  I have  fighting  in  my  head  the  })lots, 
characters,  situations,  and  sentiments  of  400 
old  plays  (bran  new  to  me)  which  I have 
been  digesting  at  the  Museum,  and  luy 
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appetite  aharpena  to  twice  aa  many  more, ! 
which  T mean  to  course  over  this  winter.  I 
can  scarce  avoid  dialogue  fashion  in  this 
letter.  I soliloquise  my  meditations,  and  , 
habitually  speak  dramatic  blank  verse  with- 1 
out  meaning  it.  I)o  you  see  Mitford  ? He  j 
will  tell  you  something  of  ray  labours.  Tell  | 
him  I am  sorry  to  have  mis8e<l  seeing  him, : 
to  have  talked  over  those  old  Treasures.  I ) 
am  still  more  sorry  for  his  missing  Pots.  | 
But  T shall  be  sure  of  the  earliest  intelligence  , 
of  the  Lost  Tril>es.  His  Sacred  Specimens 
are  a thankful  addition  to  my  shelves. 
Marry,  I could  wish  he  had  been  more 
careful  of  corrigenda.  I have  discover’d 
certain  which  have  alipt  his  errata.  I put 
’em  in  the  next  page,  as  perhaps  thou  canst 
transmit  tlieni  to  him.  For  what  purpose, 
but  to  grieve  him  (which  yet  I should  l>e 
sorry  to  do),  but  then  it  shows  my  learning, 
and  the  excuse  is  complimentary,  as  it 
implies  their  correction  in  a future  edition. 
His  own  things  in  the  book  are  magnificent, 
and  as  an  old  Christ’s  Hospitaller  I was 
particularly  refreshM  with  his  eulogy  on  our 
Edward.  Many  of  the  choice  excerpta  were 
new  to  me.  Old  Christmas  is  a coming,  to 
the  coniusion  of  Puritans,  Muggletonians, 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  that  uuwassailing 
crew.  He  cometh  not  with  his  wonted  gait, 
he  is  shrunk  nine  inches  in  his  girth,  but  is 
yet  a lusty  fellow.  Hood’s  book  is  mighty 
clever,  and  went  off  (>00  copies  the  first  day. 
Sion's  Songs  do  not  dis|>erse  so  quickly.  The 
next  leaf  is  for  Rev.  J.  M.  In  this  adieu, 
thine  briefly,  in  a tall  friendship, 

“ C.  Lamr" 


TO  BKRKARO  BARTON. 

"June  11,  1S27. 

“ Dear  B.  B., — Martin’s  ‘ Belshazzar  * (the 
pictun*)  I have  seen.  Its  architectural  effect 
is  stupendous,  but  the  human  figures,  the 
squalling  contorted  little  antics  that  are 
playing  at  l>eing  frightened,  like  children  at 
a sham  ghost,  who  h:ilf  know  it  to  be  a mask, 
are  detestable.  Then  Uie  Utiers  are  nothing 
more  than  a tranajjareiicy  lighted  up,  such 
as  a Lord  might  order  to  be  lit  up  on  a 
sudden  at  a Christmas  gambol,  to  scare  the 
ladies.  The  tyjte  is  as  plain  as  Raskerville’s 
—they  should  have  been  dim,  full  of  my.stery, 
letters  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  eye. 


“ Rembrandt  has  painte<l  only  Belshazzar 
and  a courtier  or  two,  (taking  a part  of  the 
banquet  for  the  whole)  not  fribbled  out  a 
mob  of  fine  folks.  Then  every  thing  is  so 
distinct,  to  the  very  necklaces,  and  that 
foolish  little  prophet.  What  on<  point  is 
there  of  interest  t The  ideal  of  such  a 
subject  is,  that  you  the  spectator  should  see 
nothing  but  what  at  the  time  you  would 
liave  seen, — the  handy  and  the  A'ui^, — not  to 
lx*  at  leisure  to  make  tailor-remarks  on  the 
dresses,  or,  Dr.  Kitcliener-like,  to  examine 
the  good  things  at  table. 

“Just  such  a confused  piece  is  his  ‘Joshua,* 
frittered  into  a thousand  fragments,  little 
armies  here,  little  armies  there — you  should 
see  only  the  *S'an  and  Joshua.  If  I remember, 
he  has  not  left  out  that  luminary  entirely, 
but  for  Joshua,  I was  ten  minutes  a finding 
him  out.  Still  he  is  showy  in  all  that  is  not 
the  hunmn  figure  or  the  preternatural 
interest : but  the  first  are  below  a drawing 
school  girl’s  attainment,  and  the  last  is  a 
phantasmagoric  trick, — ‘Now  you  shall  see 
what  you  shall  see,  dare  is  Balshazar  and 
dare  is  Daniel.’ 

“You  have  my  thoughts  of  M.,  and  so  adieu ! 

“C.  l*AMa” 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

" IS57. 

“My  dear  B.  B., — You  will  understand 
my  silence  when  I tell  you  that  my  wster,  on 
the  very  eve  of  entering  into  a new  house  we 
have  taken  at  Enfield,  was  8uq)riscd  with 
an  attack  of  one  of  her  sad  long  illnesses, 
which  deprive  me  of  her  society,  though  not 
of  her  dome.stication,  for  eight  or  nine  weeks 
together.  I see  her,  but  it  does  her  no  g«xxl. 
But  for  this,  w*e  have  the  snuggest,  most 
comfortable  house,  with  every  thing  most 
conqiact  and  desirable.  Colebrook  is  a 
wilderness.  The  books,  prints,  &c.,  are  come 
here,  and  the  New  River  came  down  with 
us.  The  familiar  prints,  the  bust,  the  Milton, 
seem  scarce  to  have  change<l  their  rooms. 
One  of  her  last  obsen'ations  was  ‘ how 
frightfully  like  this  room  is  to  our  room  in 
Islington’ — our  uiv-stairs  room,  she  meant. 
How  I hope  you  will  come  some  better  dav, 
and  judge  of  it ! We  have  tried  quiet  here 
for  four  months,  and  I will  answer  for  the 
comfort  of  it  enduring. 
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“ On  emptying  my  bookshelves  I found  an 
Ulysses,  which  I will  send  to  A.  K.  when 
I go  to  town,  for  her  acceptance — uidess  the 
book  be  out  of  print.  One  likes  to  have  one 
copy  of  every  thing  one  does.  I neglected 
to  keep  one  of  ‘Poetry  for  Children,’  the 
joint  production  of  Mary  and  me,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  It  had  in 
the  title  page  ‘by  the  Author  of  Mrs.Lester’a 
School.’  Know  you  any  one  that  has  it,  and 
would  exchange  it  ? 

“Strolling  to  Waltham  Cross  the  other 
day,  I hit  off  these  lines.  It  is  one  of  the 
CYosses  which  Edward  1.  caused  to  he  huilt 
for  his  wife  at  every  town  where  her  corjwe 
rested  between  Nortliaiuptonshire  and 
London. 

**  A stalely  croM  each  «nt  spot  doth  attest, 

I Whereat  the  corpre  of  Eleanor  did  rest, 

I tYom  Hertlby  fetch'd — her  k|m)U4c  po  honour'd  her — 
To  flccp  ttitli  ruT&l  diuit  at  WcPtniiniitcr. 

^ r%nd,  if  IcH»  pompouK  obHC<]ulr«  were  thine, 

Duke  Brunnwifk'*  dau^thter,  princely  Caroline, 

Grudfre  not,  inmt  ffbu«t,  nor  count  thy  fhnenU  loeso* : 

I Thou  In  th}r  life-time  had’pt  thy  nharc  of  crosacs. 

“ My  dear  B.  R 

I “My  head  aches  with  this  little  excursion. 
I “ Pray  accept  two  aides  for  three  for  once, 
“And  believe  me 

“ Yours  sadly, 

“C.  L.” 

“ rha*c  Side,  Enfield.** 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**  1827. 

I “My  dear  B., — We  are  all  pretty  well 
j again  and  comfortable,  and  I take  a first 
opportunity  of  sending  the  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,  hoping  that  among  us  — Homer, 
Chapman,  and  Co. — we  shall  afford  you  some 
pleasure.  I fear  it  is  out  of  print ; if  not, 
A.  K.  will  accept  it,  with  wishes  it  were 
bigger  ; if  another  copy  is  not  to  be  had,  it 
reverts  to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  With 
it  I send  a trumpery  book ; to  which,  without 
my  knowledge,  the  editor  of  the  Bijoux  has 
contributed  Lucy’s  verses  ; 1 am  asham'd  to 
ask  her  acceptance  of  the  trash  accompanying 
it.  Adieu  to  Albums — for  a great  while — I 
said  when  I came  here,  and  had  not  been 
hxed  for  two  days,  but  my  landlord’s  daughter 
(not  at  the  Pot  bouse)  requested  me  to  write 
in  her  female  friends’,  and  in  her  own  ; if 
I go  to  , thou  art  there  also,  O all 


pervading  Album  ! All  over  the  Ijoeward 
Islands,  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bock 
Settlements,  1 understand  there  is  no  other 
rea<ling.  They  haunt  me.  I die  of  Albo- 
phobia ! C.  L.” 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 


*1827. 


“ My  dear  B.  B., — A gentleman  I never 
saw  before  brought  me  your  welcome  present 
— imagine  a semping,  fiddlpig,  fidgetting, 
petit-maitre  of  a dancing  school  arlvancing 
into  my  plain  parlour  with  a coupee  and  a 
sideling  bow,  and  presenting  tlie  book  as  if 
he  had  been  handing  a glass  of  lemonade  to 
a young  miss — imagine  this,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  book  pre- 
sented ! Tlien  task  your  imagination,  reserv- 
ing this  picture,  to  conceive  of  quite  an 
opposite  messenger,  a lean,  strait-locked, 
whey-faced  Methodist,  for  such  was  he  in 
reality  who  brought  it,  the  Genius  (it  seems) 
of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine.  Certes,  friend 
B.,  thy  Widow’s  Tale  is  too  horrible,  spite  of 
the  lenitives  of  Religion,  to  embody  in  verse  ; 
I hold  prose  to  he  the  ap])ropriate  expositor 
of  such  atrocities  ! No  offence,  hut  it  is  a 
cordial  that  makes  the  heart  sick.  Still  thy 
skill  in  compounding  it  I do  not  deny.  I turn 
to  what  gave  me  less  mingled  pleasure.  I find 
mark’d  wdth  pencil  these  pages  in  thy  pretty 
book,  and  fear  1 have  been  penurious. 

“ Page  52,  53 — Capital. 

„ 59 — 6th  stanza, exquisite  simile. 

„ 61 — 1 1 th  stanza,  equally  good. 

„ loy — 3rd  stanza,  I long  to  see 

Van  Balcu. 

„ 11 1 — A downright  good  sonnet. 

Dixi, 

„ 153 — Lines  at  the  bottom. 

So  you  see,  I read,  hoar,  and  marjlr,  if  I don’t 
learn.  Xu  short  this  little  volume  is  no  dis- 
credit to  any  of  your  former,  and  betrays 
none  of  tlie  senility  you  fear  about.— Apropos 
of  Van  Balen,  an  artist  who  {minted  me 
: lately,  had  painteil  a blackamoor  praying, 
and  not  filling  his  canvas,  stuffed  in  his  little 
! girl  aside  of  blockcy,  gaping  at  him  unmean- 
ingly ; and  then  did’nt  know  w'hat  to  call  it. 
Now  for  a picture  to  be  promoted  to  the 
j Exhibition  (Suffolk  Street)  as  liiMoricai^  a 
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Buliject  is  nK|uUite.  What  docs  me  ? I but 
christen  it  the  ‘Young  Catechist  ’ and  fur- 
bish'il  it  with  dialogue  following,  which 
dubb’d  it  an  Uistorical  Painting.  Nothing 
to  a friend  at  need. 

“ While  thi*  tawny  Kthiop  prayetb. 

Painter,  who  is  that  atayeth 
By,  with  akin  of  whitest  luatro  ; 

Sunny  locks,  a shininK  cluster  ; 

Koiot-likc  seeming  to  direct  him 
To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him  T 
U she  of  the  hrar*n-born  Three, 

Meek  Hope,  strung  Faith,  sweet  Charity  t 
Or  some  C'^crub ! 

They  you  mention 
Far  tranKcnd  my  weak  inrention. 

Tis  a simple  Christian  child. 

Missionary  young  and  mild, 

From  her  store  of  script'ral  knowledge, 
(Itiblc.tnught,  without  a college) 

^'hich  by  rending  she  could  gather. 

Teaches  him  to  soy  Our  Father 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 

White  and  black  in  him  liare  part, 

Wlio  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart, 

AI^Tien  IM  done  it,  the  artist  (who  had  clapt 
in  Miss  merely  as  a fill-space)  swore  I ex- 
prest  Ills  full  meaning,  and  the  damosel 
bridled  up  into  a missionary’s  vanity.  I like 
verses  to  explain  j)ictures ; seldom  pictures 
to  illustrate  poems.  Your  woodcut  is  a 
nieful  lignum  mortis.  By  the  by,  is  the 
widow  likely  to  marry  again  ] 

**  I am  giv'ing  the  fruit  of  my  old  play 
I reading  at  the  Museum  to  Hone,  who  sets 
' forth  a portion  weekly  in  the  Table  Book. 

I Do  you  see  it  ? How  is  Mitford  1 — I ’ll  just 
j hint  tliat  the  pitcher,  the  cord  and  the  lx)wl 
are  a little  too  oflen  repeated  (passim)  in 
your  book,  and  that  in  page  17,  last  line 
but  4,  him  is  put  for  he,  but  the  poor  widow 
I take  it  had  small  leisure  for  grammatical 
niceties.  Don’t  you  see  there’s  he,  myedfy 
and  him;  why  not  both  Am  / likewise  ijnr 
pervioxidy  is  cruelly  s|>elt  imperioudy.  These 
are  trifles,  and  I honestly  like  your  book  and 
you  for  giving  it,  though  I really  am  ashamed 
of  so  many  presents.  1 can  think  of  no 
nows,  therefore  I will  end  wiUi  mine  and 
Jilury’s  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and 
youi-s,  C.  L.” 

While  Laiub  was  residing  at  Enfield,  the 
frieudsliip  which,  in  1824,  he  had  formed 
with  Mr.  Moxun,  le«l  to  very  frequent  inter- 
course, destiued,  m after  years,  to  be  rendered 


habitual,  by  the  marriage  of  his  friend  with 
the  young  lady  whom  he  regarded  almost  as 
a daughter.  In  1828  Mr.  Moxon,  at  Uie 
request  of  Mr,  Hurst,  of  the  firm  of  Hurst,  ] 
Chance,  and  Co.,  applied  to  Lamb  to  supply  i 
an  article  for  the  “ Keepsake,”  which  he, 
always  disliking  the  flimsy  elegancies  of  the 
Annuals — sadly  opjiosed  to  his  own  exclusive  j 
taste  for  old,  standard,  moth-eaten  books — | 
thus  declined  : — | 

TO  KIL  MOXON. 

‘'March  19th,  1828. 

“ My  dear  M. — It  is  my  firm  determina- 
tion to  have  nothing  to  do  with  ‘ Forget-me- 
NoU  ’ — pray  excuse  me  as  civilly  as  you  can  : 
to  Mr.  Hurst.  I will  take  care  to  refuse  any  | 
other  applications.  The  things  which  Pick-  i 
ering  has,  if  to  be  had  again,  I have  promised 
absolutely,  you  know,  to  poor  Hood,  from  ] 
whom  I hatl  a melancholy  epistle  yesterday ; ' 
besides  that  Emma  has  decided  objections  | 
to  her  own  and  her  friend’s  Album  verses 
being  published  ; but  if  she  gets  over  that,  ' 
they  arc  decidedly  Hood’s,  [ 

” Till  we  meet,  farewell.  Loves  to  Dash.* 

“C.L.”  j 

t 

TIjo  following  introduced  Mr.  Patmore  to 
Mr.  Moxon  : — j 

TO  HR.  MOXON.  ! 

“Majr  3rd,  18S8.  I 

“ Dear  M. — My  friend  Patmore,  author  of  ! 
the  ‘Months,’  a very  pretty  publication—  j 
of  sundry  Essays  in  the  ‘ London,*  ‘ New  j 
Monthly,*  &c..  wants  to  dispose  of  a volume 
or  two  of  ‘Tides.*  Perhaps  they  might 
chance  to  suit  Hurst ; but  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  will  call  ujk)u  you,  under  favuur  of  my 
recommciuiation ; and  as  he  is  returning  to 
France,  where  ho  lives,  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing for  him  in  the  Treaty  lino,  to  save  liim 
dancing  over  the  Channel  evciy'  week,  1 am 
sure  you  will.  I said  I’d  never  trouble  you 
again  ; but  how  vain  are  the  resolves  of 
mortal  man  ! P.  is  a very  hearty  friendly 
good  fellow  — and  was  i)Oor  John  Scott’s 
second,  as  I w’ill  be  yours  w’hen  you  want 
one.  May  you  never  be  mine  1 j 

“ Yours  truly,  C.  L.” 

“ Enfield.” 

* The  doff,  which  was,  at  one  time,  the  ocautaot 
companion  of  hia  long  walks. 
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The  following  letter  exeiuplifieH  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  thought 
ami  Intellectual  seutimeut  which  streaked, 

I without  darkening,  Lamb's  evening  of  life. 

I 

j TO  BEKKARD  BARTON. 

I March  35th,  1829. 

I “ Dear  R B., — I have  just  come  from  Town, 
where  I have  been  to  get  my  bit  of  quarterly 
peiuiiou.  And  have  brought  home,  from 
stalls  in  Ihirbicau,  the  old  ^ Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' with  the  prints — Vanity  Fair,  &c. — 

’ DOW  scarce.  Four  shillings.  Cheap.  And 
I alrio  one  of  whom  I have  oft  heard  and  liad 
! dreams,  but  never  saw  in  the  flesh — that  is 
* io  sheepskiu — * The  whole  tbeologic  works 
of 

Thomas  Aquinas  1 ' 

My  arms  ached  with  lugging  it  a mile  to  tlie 
stage,  but  the  burden  was  a pleasure,  such  os 
' old  Anchises  was  to  the  shoulders  of  /Eneas 
—or  the  Lady  to  the  Lover  in  old  romance, 
who  having  to  carry  her  to  the  top  of  a high 
mountain  — the  price  of  obtaining  her  — 

I clambered  with  her  to  the  top,  and  fell  dead 
I with  fatigue. 

I * O,  the  glorioui  old  Schoolmen  I ' 

I There  must  be  somethiug  in  him.  Such 
great  names  imply  greatness.  Who  bath 
seen  Michael  Angelo's  things— of  us  that 
never  pilgrimaged  to  Rome — and  yet  which 
of  us  disbelieves  bis  greatness  ? How  I will 
' revel  in  his  cobwebs  and  subtleties,  till  my 
brain  spins  ! 

“ N.R  I have  writ  in  the  old  Hamlet — 
offer  it  to  Mitford  in  my  name,  if  he  have 
. not  seen  it.  *Tis  woefully  below  our  editions 
I of  it  But  keep  it,  if  you  like. 

"I  do  not  mean  this  to  go  for  a letter, 
only  to  apprize  you,  that  the  parcel  is  booked 
for  you  this  25th  March,  1829,  from  the 
Four  Swans,  BiahotMgate.  With  both  our 
' loves  to  Lucy  and  A.  K., 

! **  Yours  ever,  C.  L.” 

The  following  notes,  undated,  but  of 
' alx>ut  1829,  were  addressed  to  Coleridge, 

I under  the  genial  care  of  Mr.  Gilman  at 
I Highgate  : — j 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“DearC. — Your  sonnet  is  capital.  The 
paper  ingenious,*  only  that  it  split  into  four 
])arts  (besides  a side  splinter)  in  the  carriage. 
I have  transferred  it  to  the  common  English 
paper,  fnanu/aclured  of  for  better  pre- 
servation. I never  know  before  how  the 
* Iliad  * and  ‘ Odyssey ' were  written.  Tis 
strikingly  corroborated  by  observations  on 
Cats.  Tlicse  domestic  animals,  put  'em  on  a 
rug  before  the  Are,  wink  their  eyes  up,  and 
listen  to  the  kettle,  and  then  purr,  which  is 
their  poetry. 

“ On  Sunday  week  we  kUs  your  hands  (if 
they  are  clean).  This  next  Sunday  1 have 
been  engaged  for  some  time. 

**  With  remembrances  to  your  good  host 
and  hostess, 

“ Yours  ever,  C.  Lamb.” 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“ My  dear  Coleridge,  — With  |«un  and 
grief,  I must  entreat  you  to  excuse  us  on 
Thursday.  My  head,  though  externally 
correct,  has  had  a severe  concussion  in  my 
long  illness,  and  the  very  idea  of  an  engage- 
ment hanging  over  for  a day  or  two,  forbids 
my  rest,  and  I get  up  misen^ble.  I am  not 
well  enough  for  company.  I do  assure  you, 

* no  other  thing  prevents  me  coming.  I expect 
— and  his  brothers  this  or  to-morrow 
evening,  and  it  worries  me  to  death  that 
\ I am  not  ostensibly  ill  enough  to  put  'em  off. 

I I will  get  better,  when  I shall  hope  to  see 
your  nephew.  He  will  come  again.  Mary 
joins  in  best  love  to  the  Qilmaua.  Do, 
1 earnestly  entreat  you,  excuse  me.  I assure 
you,  again,  tliat  I am  not  fit  to  go  out  yet. 

“ Yours  (though  shattered), 

« C.  Lamb.” 

“ Tueadaj.” 

The  next  two  notdeU  are  addressed  to 
Coleridge's  excellent  host,  on  the  occasion 
of  borrowing  and  rctuniing  the  works  of 
Fuller: — 

TO  MR.  OILMAN. 

“ Pray  trust  mo  with  the  ‘ Church  His- 
toiy,’  as  well  as  the  * Worthies.*  A moon 

• Some  Umuc  paper  on  which  the  Bonnet  was 

copied. 
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Bholl  restore  l)otli.  AIho  give  me  bock  * Him 
of  Aquinum.*  lu  return  you  have  the 
of  my  counUnaace*  Adieu. 

“ P.S.  A sister  also  of  mine  cornea  with  it. 
A son  of  Nimshi  drives  lier.  Their  driving 
will  have  been  furious,  impassioned.  Pray 
God  they  have  not  toppled  over  the  tunnel ! 
I promise  you  I fear  their  stee^h  bred  out  of 
the  w’ind  w'ithout  father,  semi-Melchisedec- 
ish,  hot,  phaetoutic.  From  my  country 
lodgings  at  Enfield.  C.  L.** 


TO  MR.  OILMAN. 

“ Dear  Gilman,— Pray  do  you,  or  S.  T.  C, 
immediately  wTite  to  say  you  have  receive<l 
l>aek  the  golden  works  of  the  dear,  fine,  silly 
old  angel,  which  I jmrt  from,  bleeding,  anil 
to  say  how  the  winter  has  uswd  you  all. 

“ It  is  our  intention  so<»n,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  come  over  fur  a day  at  Highgate  \ 
for  beds  we  will  trust  to  the  Gale-llouse, 
should  you  be  full : tell  me  if  we  may  come 
casually,  for  in  this  change  of  climate,  there 
is  no  naming  a day  for  walking.  With  best 
loves  to  Mrs.  Gilman,  &c.. 

Yours,  mopish  but  in  health, 

" C.  Lamr" 

“ I shall  be  uneasy  till  I hear  of  Fuller's 
sale  orrivaL'* 


liack,  shoulders.  I shriek  sometimes  from 
the  violence  of  them.  I get  scarce  any  sleep, 
and  the  coiisei^ueuce  is,  1 am  restless,  and 
w*aut  to  change  sides  as  I lie,  and  I cannot 
turn  without  I'esting  ou  my  hands,  and  so 
turning  all  my  body  all  at  once,  like  a log 
with  a lever.  While  this  rainy  weather 
lasts,  I have  no  hope  of  alleviation.  I have 
tried  fianuels  and  embrocation  in  vatu.  Just 
at  the  hip  joint  the  pangs  sometimes  are  so 
excruciating,  that  I ciy'  out.  It  is  as  riolent 
as  the  cram]),  and  far  more  continuoua  1 am 
ashamed  to  w'hine  about  these  complaints  to 
you,  who  can  ill  enter  into  them  ; but  indeex! 
they  are  sharj).  You  go  about,  in  rain  or 
fine,  at  lUl  hours,  without  discommodity. 
I euvy  you  your  immunity  at  a time  of  life 
not  much  removed  from  my  owm.  But  you 
ow'e  your  exemption  to  temperance,  which  it 
is  too  late  for  me  to  pursue.  I,  in  my  life 
time,  have  had  my  good  things.  Hence  my 
fi*ame  is  brittle  — yours  strong  as  brass. 
1 never  knew  any  ailment  you  had.  You 
can  go  out  at  night  in  all  weathers,  sit  up  all 
hours.  Well,  I don't  want  to  moralise,  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  if  you  are  iucliued  to  a 
game  at  double-dumby,  I would  try  and 
bolster  up  myself  in  a chair  for  a rubber  or 
so.  My  ilays  iire  tedious,  but  leas  so,  and 
less  painful,  than  my  nights.  May  you  never 
know  the  |>aiii  and  difficulty  I have  iu  writing 
so  much  ! Miiry,  who  is  roost  kind,  joins  in 
the  wish ! C.  Lamr” 


The  following  two  letters,  addressed  to 
Mr.  II.  C.  Robinson,  when  affiieted  with 
rheumatism,  are  in  Ijonib's  wildest  stniin  of 
mirth.  In  the  first,  he  j)retendH  U>  endure 
all  the  |min  he  Isdieves  his  friend  to  be 
suffering,  and  attributes  it  to  his  own  incau- 
tious habits  : in  the  second  he  attributes  the 
suffering  to  his  friend  in  a strain  of  exagger- 
ation, probably  intended  to  make  the  reality 
more  tolerable  by  com|)arison 

TO  MR.  U.  C.  RODINSON. 

**  April  10th,  1820. 

“ Dear  Robinsou, — We  are  afraid  you  will 
slip  from  us  from  England  without  ag;un 
seeing  us.  It  would  be  charity  to  come  and 
see  me.  I have  these  tlu’ce  days  been  laid 
uj)  with  strong  rheumatic  pains,  iu  loins, 

* A rik'ctch  of  Ljimb,  b}'  an  amMcur  arU»l. 


THE  COMP.\NION  LETTER  TO  THE  SAME. 

(a  WARX  AFlERWAHlXt.) 

do  confess  to  mischief  It  was  the 
subtlest  diabolical  piece  of  malice  heart  of 
man  has  contrived.  I have  no  more  rheu- 
matism thou  that  poker.  Never  was  freer 
from  all  pains  and  aches.  Every  joint  sound, 
to  the  tij)  of  the  ear  fron»  the  extremity  of 
the  leaser  toe.  Tlie  rejwrt  of  thy  torments 
was  blown  circuitously  here  from  Bury,  1 
could  not  resist  the  jeer.  I conceived  y*ou 
writhing,  when  you  should  just  receive  tuy 
congratulations.  How  iua<l  you’d  be.  Well, 
it  is  uot  in  my  methoil  to  iufiict  l^angs.  1 
leave  that  to  Heaven.  But  iu  the  existing 
pangs  of  a friend  I liave  a sluire.  HU  dis- 
quietude crowns  my  exemption.  I imagine 
you  bowling,  and  |iaee  acrems  the  room, 
shooting  out  my  free  arms,  legs,  &c.,  / \/y 
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this  way  and  that  way»  with  nn  assurance  of  with  her.  Stiil  the  house  is  not  the  same,  | 
not  kindling  a spark  of  pain  from  them.  1 | tho"  she  is  the  same.  Mary  had  been  pleasing 
deny  that  Nature  meant  us  to  s^mipathiso  herself  with  the  ]>ro«)»ect  of  seeing  her  at  | 
with  agonies.  Those  facen^ntortiom*,  re-  | this  time  ; and  with  all  their  company,  the  i 
tortiona,  dustortions  Imve  the  merriness  of  house  feels  at  times  a frightful  solitude.  May  ! 
antics.  Nature  meant  them  for  farce — not  you  and  I in  no  very  long  time  have  a more 
so  pleasant  to  the  actor,  indee<l ; but  Grimaldi  | cheerful  theme  to  write  about,  and  congratu- 
cries  when  we  laugh,  and  'tis  but  one  that ! late  upon  a daughter's  and  a sister's  perfect 
suffers  to  make  thousands  rejoice.  | recovery.  Do  not  be  long  without  telling 

“ You  say  that  shampooing  is  ineffectual. ' me  how  Lucy  goes  on.  I have  a right  to 
Butj/wsr,  it  is  good,  to  show  the  iutrovolu- ^ call  her  by  her  quaker-name,  you  know, 
tions,  extravulutions,  of  wliicli  the  animal  Emma  knows  that  I am  writing  to  you,  and 
frame  is  capable — to  show  what  the  creature  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you  with  thank- 
is  receptible  of,  short  of  dissolution.  fulness  for  your  ready  contribution.  Uer 

“ You  are  worst  of  nights,  au’t  you  ? You  album  is  filling  a))ace.  But  of  her  con- 
never  was  rack’d,  was  you  ? I should  like  an  tributors  one,  almost  the  flower  of  it,  a 
authentic  map  of  those  feelinga.  | most  amiable  young  man  and  late  ao<piaiiit-  | 

“ You  se^m  to  have  the  flying  gout.  You  ance  of  mine,  has  been  carried  off  by  con- 
can  scarcely  screw  a smile  out  of  your  face,  sumption,  on  return  from  one  of  the  Azores 
can  you  1 I sit  at  immunity  and  sneer  ad  islands,  to  which  he  w'ent  with  ho]>es  of 
libitum,  Tis  now  the  time  for  you  to  make  mastering  the  disease,  came  back*  improved, 
good  resolutions.  I may  go  on  breaking  'em  went  i>ock  to  a most  close  and  coofineil 
for  anything  the  worse  I find  m^'self.  Your  counting-house,  and  rela|)sed.  His  muue 
• doctor  seems  to  keep  you  on  the  long  cure,  was  Dibdin,  grandson  of  the  Songster. 
Precipitate  healings  are  never  gooil.  Don’t  “ C.  li.” 

come  while  you  are  so  l>ad  ; 1 shan't  l>e  able 
to  attend  to  your  throes  and  Uie  dumby  at 

once.  1 should  like  to  know  how  slowly  the  The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  happy 
pain  goes  off.  But  don’t  write,  unless  the  temperament  of  one  of  J.Aiub'8  intimate 
motion  ynW  be  likely  to  make  your  sensibility  friemU,  now  no  mure,  is  contained  in  a 
more  exquisite.  letter  to — 

1 “ V'oiir  affectionate  and  truly  healthy 

I friend,  C.  Lamb.  wordswobtu. 

I “ A—  is  well,  and  in  harmony  with  him- 

^ Mary  thought  a letter  from  me  might  self  and  the  world.  T dou't  know  how  he,  and 
[ amuse  you  in  your  torment”  those  of  his  constitution,  keep  their  nerves 

I so  nicely  balanced  as  they  do.  Or,  have 

they  any  ’?  Or,  are  they  made  of  j>ack- 
! The  illness  of  Mr.  Barton's  daughter  drew  thread  ? He  is  proof  against  weather,  in- 
from  I.Amb  the  following  expression  of  gratitude,  meat  underdone,  every  weapon  of 
kindred  loneliness  and  sorrow  : — fate.  I have  just  now  a jagged  end  of  a 

tooth  pricking  against  my  tongue,  which 
TO  BERNARD  BARTON.  meets  it  half  way,  in  a wantomiess  of  pro- 

“ July  3rd,  1 829.  vocatiou  ; and  there  they  go  at  it,  the  tongue 
“ Dear  B.  B.,— I am  very  much  grieved  pricking  itself,  like  the  viper  against  the 
indeed  for  the  indisposition  of  poor  Lucy,  hi*:’)  and  the  tooth  galling  all  the  giuu  inside 
Your  letter  found  mo  in  domestic  troubles.  aJ^d  out  to  torture ; tongue  and  tooth,  tooth 
My  sister  is  again  taken  ill,  and  I am  obliged  and  tongue,  hard  at  it ; and  1 to  pay  the 
! to  remove  her  out  of  the  house  for  many  reckunbig,  till  all  my  mouth  is  as  hut  os 
weeks,  I fear,  before  I can  hope  to  have  Ijcr  brimstone  ; and  I’d  venture  the  roof  of  my 
again.  1 have  been  very  desolate  indeed,  mouth,  that  at  this  moment,  at  which  I 
My  loneliness  is  a little  abated  by  our  young  conjecture  my  full-happiuess'd  friend  is  pick- 
friend  Emma  having  just  come  here  for  her  iug  his  crackers,  that  not  one  of  the  double 
holydays,  and  a achoulfellow  of  hei*s  that  was,  rows  of  ivory  in  his  privileged  mouth  has  Jis 
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much  as  n 0aw  in  it,  but  all  perform  their 
fuuctioua,  and,  having  performed  them, 
cx|>ect  to  he  picked,  (luxurioua  atceda !)  and 
rubbed  down.  I don’t  think  he  could  be 
robbed,  or  liave  hia  house  set  on  fire,  or  even 
want  money.  I have  heard  him  express  a 
similar  opinion  of  his  own  infallibility.  I 
keep  acting  here  Ueautontimorunieuos. 

“ Have  you  seen  a cxirious  letter  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  by  C.  Is*  the  genius  of 
absurdity,  respecting  Bouajiarte's  suing  out 
his  Habeas  Corpus  ? Tliat  man  is  his  own 
moon.  lie  has  no  need  of  ascending  into 
tlmt  gentle  planet  for  mild  inllueuces.** 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
eminent  publisher,  through  one  of  Iamb’s 
oldest  and  most  cherished  friends,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  proposed  that  he  should  undertake 
a continuation  of  his  Specimens  of  the  Old 
English  Dramatists.  The  proposal  was  com> 
iimnicateil  by  Mr.  Ayrton  to  Lamb,  then  at 
Enfield,  and  then  too  painfully  anxious  fur 
the  recovery  of  Miss  Isulo,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  in  Suffolk  to  niake  the  arrangement 
desired.  The  following  is  the  reply : — 

TO  MR.  AYRTON. 

*'  Hr.  Westwood’s,  Chase  Side,  Eaflcld, 

*'  lUh  March,  1S30. 

“My  dear  Ayrton, — Your  letter,  which 
was  only  not  so  pleasant  as  your  appexirauce 
would  have  been,  has  revived  some  old 
images ; PhiUips,t  (not  the  Colonel),  with 
hia  few  hairs  bhatliug  uj)  at  the  charge  of  a 

• Capol  Lofll,  a barrister  re«idinfr  in  Suffolk,  a wdl. 
knowni  whig  and  ^'iend  of  Miijor  WyrU  and  Mnjor  Cart- 
wright, who  sometimes  half  vexed  Lamb  by  signing,  os 
lie  had  a right,  tbeir  common  initials  to  a sonnet.  lie 
wrote  a very  vobement  letter,  contending  that  the  deten- 
tion of  Napoleon  on  board  a vessel  otf  the  coast,  pre- 
paratory to  hU  being  sent  to  8t.  Helena,  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  would  be  compelled  to 
surrender  him  in  obedience  to  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

^ Edward  Pbillips,  Ksq.,  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
“Colonel”  alltid^  to  was  the  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
who  aecom)Mnied  CapL  Cook  In  hU  last  voyage,  and  on 
sbure  with  tluit  great  man  when  he  fell  a victim  to  bis 
humanity.  On  the  death  of  his  commander,  Lieutenant 
PhilUpis  himself  wounded,  swam  off  to  the  boots ; but 
seeing  one  of  his  marines  struggling  in  the  water  to  escape 
the  natives  who  were  pursuing  him,  gallantly  swam  buck, 
protected  his  man  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  both  ' 
reached  their  boat  In  safety.  He  afterwurd.*  married  that  ^ 
aecomplUhcd  and  amiable  daughter  of  Dr.  liumey,  whose 
name  so  fre«4uently  occurs  in  the  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence of  her  sister,  Madame  D’Arbluy. 


I revoke,  which  he  tleclares  imj>06Rible  ; the 
, old  Captain’s  significant  nod  over  the  right 
shoulder*  (was  it  not?);  Mrs.  B "■  ■ -^s  de- 
: termined  questioning  of  the  score,  after  the 
game  was  alisolutely  gone  to  the  d — 1 ; the 
plain  but  hospitable  cold  boiled-beef  suppers 
at  sideboard  ; all  which  fancies,  redolent  of 
middle  age  and  strengthful  spirits,  come 
across  us  ever  and  anon  in  this  vale  of 
deliberate  senectitude,  yclejied  Enfield. 

“You  imagine  a deep  gulf  between  you 
and  us ; and  there  is  a pitiable  hiatus  in 
kind  between  St.  James’s  Park  and  this 
extremity  of  Middlesex.  But  the  mere  dis- 
tance in  turnpike  roads  is  a trifle.  The  roof 
of  a coach  swings  you  down  in  an  hour  or 
two.  We  have  a sure  hot  joint  on  a Sunday,  | 
and  when  had  we  better  ? I suppose  you 
know  that  ill  health  lias  obliged  us  to  give 
up  housekeeping,  but  we  have  an  asylum  at 
the  very  next  door— only  twenty-four  inches 
further  from  town,  which  is  not  material  in 
a country  expedition— where  a taHc  d'h6u 
is  kept  for  us,  without  trouble  on  our  parts, 
and  we  ailjoum  after  dinner,  when  one  of 
the  old  world  (old  friends)  dro])8  casually 
down  among  us.  Come  and  And  us  out ; 
and  seal  our  judicious  change  with  your 
approbation,  whenever  the  whim  bites,  or 
the  sim  prompts.  No  need  of  announcement, 
for  we  are  sure  to  be  at  home. 

“ I keep  putting  off  the  subject  of  my 
answer.  In  truth  I am  not  in  spirits  at 
present  to  see  Mr.  Murray  on  such  a business ; 
but  pray  offer  him  my  acknowIedgraeuU, 

I and  an  assurance  that  1 should  like  at  least 
one  of  his  propositions,  as  I have  so 
much  additional  matter  for  the  Specimens, 
as  might  make  two  volumes  in  all ; or 
ONE  (new  edition)  omitting  such  better 
known  authors  as  Boaumout  and  Fletcher, 
Jouson,  &C. 

I “ But  we  are  both  in  trouble  at  present. 

A very  dear  young  friend  of  ours,  who  passtnl 
her  Christmas  holidays  here,  has  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  with  a fever,  from  which  she 
is  very  precariously  recovering,  and  I expect 
a summons  to  fetch  her  when  she  is  well 
enough  to  bear  the  journey  from  Bury. 

It  is  Emma  Isola,  with  whom  we  got 
acquainted  at  our  first  risit  to  your  sister, 
at  Cambriilge,  aud  she  has  been  an  occasional 

* Captain  (aftcrwarUii  .\dmiral),  Janie*  Burney.  | 
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1 inmate  with  us — and  of  late  years  much  more 
frequently — ever  since.  While  she  is  in  this 
danger,  and  till  she  U out  of  it,  and  here  in 
I a probable  way  to  recovery,  I feel  that  I 
! have  DO  8]>irit8  for  an  engagement  of  any 
I kind.  It  has  been  a terrible  shock  to  us ; 

I therefore  I bi*g  that  you  will  make  my 
handsomest  excuses  to  Mr.  Murray. 

“ Onr  very  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  A.  and  the 
younger  A.’a.  Your  unforgotten, 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

Good  tidings  soon  reached  Lamb  of  Miss 
Isola's  health,  and  he  went  to  Fomham  to 
I bring  her,  for  a month's  visit,  to  Enfield. 

I The  following  are  portions  of  letters  addressed 
1 to  the  lady  from  whose  care  he  had  removed 
I her,  after  their  arrival  at  home,  other  parts 
I of  which  have  been  already  published. 

I TO  MRS.  WILLIAMS. 

I **  Knflclil,  April  2nd,  1830. 

“ Dear  Madam, — I have  great  pleasure  in 
letting  you  know  Miss  Isola  has  suftered 
I very  little  from  fatigue  on  her  long  journey  ; 

I 1 am  ashamed  to  say  that  1 came  home 
I rather  the  more  tired  of  the  two.  But  I am 
' a very  unpractised  traveller.  We  found  my 
lister  very  well  in  health,  only  a little 
; impatient  to  see  her ; and,  after  a few 
hj^rical  tears  for  gladness,  all  was  comfort^ 

I able  again.  We  arrived  here  from  Epping 
between  five  and  six. 

I " How  I employed  myself  between  Epping 
; and  Enfield,  the  poor  verses  in  the  front  of 
I my  paper  may  inform  you,  which  you  may 
j please  to  christen  an  ‘Acrostic  in  a cross- 
: road,*  and  which  I wish  were  worthier  of  tlie 
lady  they  refer  to,  but  I trust  you  will  plead 
my  pardon  to  her  on  a subject  so  delicate  us 
a lady's  good  7iame.  Your  candour  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  written  straight. 
And  DOW,  dear  madam,  1 have  left  myself 
hanlly  space  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
friendly  reception  I found  at  Fornham. 
Mr.  Williams  will  tell  you  that  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a slight  meeting  with  him  on  the 
road,  where  I could  almost  have  told  him, 
but  that  it  seemed  ungracious,  that  such  hod 
I been  your  hospitality,  that  I scarcely  nussed 
I the  g<^  master  of  the  family  at  Fomham,  | 
, though  heartily  1 should  have  rejoiced  to  I 
I have  made  a little  longer  acquaintance  with 
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him.  I will  say  notlung  of  our  deeper 
obligations  to  both  of  you,  because  I think 
we  agreed  at  Fomham  that  gratitude  may 
be  over-exacted  on  the  part  of  the  obliging, 
and  over-expressed  on  the  port  of  the  obliged 
person. 

• •••••• 

“ Mias  Isola  is  writing,  and  will  tell  you 
that  we  are  going  on  very  comfortably.  Her 
sister  is  just  come.  She  blames  my  last 
verses,  as  being  more  written  on  Mr.  Williams 
tlian  on  yourself;  but  how  should  I have 
parted  whom  a Superior  Power  has  brought 
together  ? I beg  you  will  joiutly  accept  of 
all  our  best  respects,  and  pardon  your 
obsequious  if  not  troublesome  correspondent, 

“C.  L. 

“ P.S. — I am  the  worst  folder-up  of  a 
letter  in  the  world,  except  certain  Hottentots, 
in  the  land  of  Coffre,  who  never  fold  up  their 
letters  at  all,  writing  very  badly  upon 
skins,  tic." 


The  following  contains  Lamb's  account  of 
the  some  journey,  addressed  to  Buxton ; — 

TO  MBS.  HAZUTT. 

M.J-  Jtth,  1930. 

“ Mary’s  love  1 Yes.  Maty  Lamb  is 
quite  well. 

“ Dear  S.irah, — I found  my  way  to  Nor- 
thaw  on  Thursday,  and  saw  a very  gooil 
woman  behmd  a counter,  who  says  also  that 
you  are  a very  good  lady.  I did  not  accejit 
her  offered  glass  of  wine  (home-made,  I take 
it)  but  craved  a cup  of  ale,  with  wliieh  I 
seasoned  a slice  of  cold  lamb,  from  a sand- 
wich box,  which  I ate  in  her  bock  parlour, 
and  proceeded  for  Berkhanipstead,  &c. ; lust 
myself  over  a heath,  and  bad  a day’s  plea- 
sure. I wish  you  could  walk  os  I do,  and 
as  you  used  to  do.  I am  sorry  to  fiud  you 
are  so  poorly ; and,  now  I have  found  my 
way,  I wish  you  back  at  Goody  Tomlinson’s. 
Wliat  a pretty  village  'tis.  I should  have 
come  soouer,  but  was  waitiug  a summons  to 
Bury.  Well,  it  came,  and  I found  the  good 
parson’s  lady  (ho  was  from  home)  exceedingly 
I hospitable. 

I “ Poor  Emma,  the  first  moment  we  were 
alone,  took  me  into  a comer,  and  said,  ‘ Now, 
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pray,  don’t  drink;  do  check  yourself  after  ! 
dinner,  for  my  sake,  and  when  we  get  home 
to  Enfield,  you  shall  tlrink  as  much  os  ever 
you  please,  and  I won’t  say  a word  about  it.*  | 
How  I behaved,  you  may  guess,  when  I tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Williams  and  1 have  written 
acrostics  on  each  other,  and  she  hoped  that 
she  should  have  ‘ no  reason  to  regret  Miss 
Isola’s  recovery,  by  its  depriving  her  of  our  | 
begun  correspondence.*  JEkiima  stayetl  a ' 
month  with  ua,  and  has  gone  back  (in  toler- 
able health)  to  her  long  home,  for  she ' 
comes  not  again  for  a twelvemonth.  I 
amused  Mi*s,  Williams  with  an  occurrence  ' 
on  our  road  to  Enfield.*  Wc  travelled  with 
one  of  those  troublesome  fellow-passengers  ^ 
in  a stage-coiich,  that  is  called  a well-informed 
maJi.  For  twenty  miles  we  discoursed  about 
the  proj)crtic8  of  steam,  probabilities  of 
carriages  by  ditto,  till  all  my  science,  and 
moi'e  than  all,  was  exhausted,  and  I was 
thinking  of  escaping  ray  tonuent  by  getting 
up  on  the  outside,  when,  getting  into  Bisho|i« 
Stortfonl,  my  gentleman,  spying  some  fann- 
ing laud,  put  an  unlucky  question  to  me  ; 
‘What  sort  of  a crop  of  turnips  I thought  we 
should  have  this  year  ? * Emma’s  eyes  turned 
to  me,  to  know*  what  in  the  world  I could 
have  to  say  ; and  she  burst  into  a violent 
fit  of  laughter,  maugre  her  pale,  serious 
cheeks,  when,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  I 
replied,  that  ‘it  depended,  I believed,  u|K)U 
boiled  legs  of  mutton.*  This  clenched  our 
conversation,  and  my  gentleman,  with  a face 
liolf  wise,  half  in  scorn,  troubled  us  with  no 
more  conversation,  scientific  or  philosophical, 

for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  S 

was  here  yestenlay,  and  as  learned  to  the 
full  as  my  fellow-traveller.  What  a pity 
that  he  will  spoil  a wit,  aud  a most  pleasant 

fellow  (as  he  is)  by  wisdom.  N.  Y t is 

as  good,  and  as  o<Id  as  over.  We  had  a 
dispute  about  the  word  ‘ heir,*  wliich  I con- 
tended was  pronounced  like  ‘ air ho  said 
that  might  be  in  common  ()arlance  ; or  that 
we  might  so  use  it,  speaking  of  the  ‘Heir-at- 
Law,*  a comedy  ; but  that  in  the  law  eoiu*ta 
it  was  necessjiry  to  give  it  a full  aspiration, 
aud  to  say  hayer ; he  thought  it  might  even 
vitiate  a cause,  if  a counsel  pronounced  it 


• ThU  Uttlr  anecdote  iraB  told  by  in  a letter 

prevtouftly  imbliKhed,  but  not  quite  »o  richly  as  berv. 

t A very  old  and  tU^ar  friend  uf  Lumb  who  had  ju»t 
been  called  U>  the  bar. 


otherwise.  In  conclusion,  he  ‘ wouM  consult 
Serjeant  Wilde,*  who  gave  it  against  hinu 
Sometimes  he  falleth  into  the  water ; some- 
times into  the  fire.  He  came  down  here,  and 
insisted  on  reading  VirgiPs  ‘Eneid*  all 
through  with  me,  (which  he  did)  because  a 
counsel  must  know  Latin.  iVnother  time  he 
read  out  all  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  because 
Biblical  quotations  are  very  emphatic  in  a 
court  of  justice.  A thinl  time,  he  would 
carve  a fowl,  which  he  did  very  ill-£avouredly, 
because  ‘ we  did  not  know  how  indispensable 
it  was  for  a barrister  to  do  all  those  sort  of 
things  well  ? Those  little  things  were  of 
more  consequence  than  we  supposed.*  So 
he  goes  on,  harassing  about  the  way  to 
prosperity,  and  losing  it.  With  a long  head, 
but  somewhat  a wrong  one — harum-scarum. 
Why  does  not  his  guardian  angel  look  to 
him  ? Ho  deserves  one  : may  be,  he  has 
tired  him  out. 

“ I am  with  this  long  scrawl,  but  I thought 
in  your  exile,  you  might  like  a letter.  Com- 
mend me  to  all  the  wouders  in  Derbyshire, 
and  toll  the  devil  I humbly  kiss — my  hand 
to  him.  Yours  ever,  C.  Lamb.*’ 

“ Knflcld, 

The  esteem  which  Lamb  had  always 
cherished  for  Mr.  Rogers,  was  quickened 
into  a livelier  feeling  by  the  generous 
interest  which  the  ]x>et  took  in  the  success 
of  Mr.  Moxon,  who  was  starting  as  a pul>- 
lisher.  The  following  little  note  shows  the 
state  of  his  feelings  at  this  time  towards  two 
distinguished  person.**. 

TO  MR.  Moxoy. 

“ Kaficlil,  Tuesday. 

“ Dear  M., — I dined  with  your  and  my 
Rogers,  at  Mr.  Cary’s,  yesterday.  Cary  con- 
sulted me  on  the  proper  b<x)kseller  to  offer  a 
lady’s  MS.  novel  to.  I said  1 would  write 
to  you.  But  I wish  you  would  call  on  the 
tran.slator  of  Dante,  at  the  British  Aluseuiu, 
aud  talk  with  him.  He  is  the  pleosjuitest 
of  clergymen.  I told  him  of  idl  lt*»gers’s 
handsome  Iwhaviour  to  you,  and  you  are 
alreatiy  no  stranger.  Go  ! I made  lb)gers 
laugh  about  your  Nightingale  Sonnet,  not 
having  heard  one.  'Tis  a good  sonnet,  not- 
withstanding. You  shall  have  the  lj<x>ks 
shortly,  C.  L** 
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The  petty  criticiams  on  the  5nnnll  Tolume 
of  “ Album  Verses,”  by  which  a genial  trifle, 
intended  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  a dear  friend,  was  subjected  to  ab- 
sunl  severity,  and  which  called  forth  a little 
indignant  poem  fronj  the  Laureate,  provoked 
the  fallowing  notice  from  Lamb,  in  a letter 
addressed 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**AufOut  30th,  1830. 

Dear  B.  B.,— My  address  is  .TJ,  Southamp> 
ton  Buildings,  Holbom.  For  God’s  sake  do 
not  let  me  be  pester’d  with  Annuals.  They 
are  all  rogues  who  edit  them,  an<l  something 
else  who  write  in  them.  I am  still  alone, 
and  very  much  out  of  sorts,  and  cannot  spur 
up  my  mind  to  writing.  The  sight  of  one  of 
those  year  books  makes  me  sick.  I get  no- 
tliing  by  any  of  ’em,  not  even  a copy. 

“ Tliank  you  for  your  warm  interest  about 
my  little  volume,  for  the  critics  on  which  1 
care  the  flve  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the 
tythe  of  n half-farthing.  I am  too  old  a 
Militant  for  that.  How  noble,  tho*,in  R S.,* 
to  come  forward  for  an  old  friend,  who  had 
treate<l  him  so  unworthily. — 

“ Moxon  has  a shop  without  customers,  I 
■ a lx»ok  without  rentiers.  But  what  a clamour 
I against  a poor  collection  of  Album  verses,  as 
if  we  had  put  forth  an  Epic.  1 cannot 
I scribble  a long  letter — I am,  when  not  at 
; foot,  very  deaoUite,  and  take  no  interest  in 
an}’tbing,  scarce  hate  anything,  but  Annuals. 
1 am  in  an  interregnum  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. What  a beautiful  autumn  morning  this 
is,  if  it  was  but  with  me  as  in  times  post 
when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shined  round 
me.  I cannot  even  muster  enthusiasm  to 
admire  the  French  heroism.  In  better  times 
I hope  we  may  some  tlay  meet,  and  discu.ss 
an  old  poem  or  two.  But  if  youM  have  me 
not  sick,  no  more  of  Annuals. 

“ C.  f..,  Ex-Elia. 

“ Love  to  Lucy  and  A,  K.  always.” 

In  1830,  Lamb  tried  the  experiment  of 
lodging  a little  while  in  London  but  Miss 
I Lamb's  malady  compelle<i  him  to  return  to 
I the  solitude  of  Enfield.  He  thus  communi- 
j cates  the  sad  state  of  his  sister  : — 

• Robert  Southey. 


“ Dear  Moxon,— I have  brought  my  sister 
to  Enfield,  being  sure  lliat  she  had  no  hope 
of  recovery  in  London.  Her  state  of  mind  is 
deplorable  l>eyond  any  example.  1 almost 
fe.ar  whether  she  has  strength  at  her  time  of 
life  ever  to  get  out  of  it.  Here  she  must  be 
nursed,  and  neither  see  nor  hear  of  anything 
in  the  world  out  of  her  sick  chamber.  Tlie 
mere  hearing  that  Southey  had  called  at  our 
lotlgings  totally  upset  her.  Pray  see  him,  or 
hear  of  him  at  Mr.  Kickman’s,  and  excuse 
my  not  writing  to  him.  I dare  not  write,  or 
receive  a letter  in  her  presence  ; every  little 
task  so  agitates  her.  WestwcKxl  will  receive 
any  letter  for  me,  and  give  it  me  privately. 

“ Pray  assure  Southey  of  my  kindliest 
feelings  towar«U  him,  and,  if  you  do  not  see 
him,  send  this  to  him. 

Kindest  remembrances  to  your  sister, 
i and  believe  me  ever  yours,  C.  Lamb. 

**  Remember  me  kindly  to  the  Allsops.” 

The  following  curious  piece  of  modem 
Latin  was  addressed 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

» April,  1831. 

“ Vir  Bone  !— Eecepi  literas  tuaa  amicis- 
simas,  ct  in  mentem  vemt  reaponsuro  mihi, 
vel  raro,  vel  nunquam,  inter  nos  intercedisse 
Latinain  linguam,  organum  rescribendi, 
loquemlive.  Epiatohe  turn,  Plinianiselegantiis 
(supra  quo<l  Tremdlo  deceat)  referUc,  tam  a 
verbis  Plinianis  adeo  abhorrent,  ul  ne  voceni 
quamquam  (Romnnam  scilicet)  habere  \ide- 
aria,  qiiam  ‘ ad  canem,’  ut  aiunt,  * rejectare 
|)08«i8.’  Forsan  desuetude  Latinissamli  ad 
vemaculam  linguam  iisitaiidam,  plusquam 
ojjus  sit,  coegit.  Per  adagia  quanlam  nota,  et 
in  ore  omnium  penmlgata,  ad  I^atinitatis 
pei-ditae  recuperationem  revocare  te  institui. 

“ Felis  in  abaco  est,  et  aegre  vi<let. 

**  Orone  quod  splendet  nequaquam  aurum 
putes. 

“ Imjwnas  equo  mendicum,  equitabit  idem 
ad  diabolum. 

“ Fur  commodO  a furo  prenditur. 

“ O Maria,  Maria,  valdd  contraria,  quo- 
mcnlo  crescit  hortulus  tuus  ? 

“ Nunc  majora  can  am  us. 

**  Thomas,  Thomas,  de  Islington,  uxorem 
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duiit  die  nuperfi  Dominica.  IJeduiit  domum 
poetcriL  Succc<lcnti  laculuiii  emit.  Postridic 
ferit  illnra.  .^Egrescit  ilia  subsoquentL 
ProximA  (nempc  Veneris)  cat  raortua.  Plu- 
rimum  gestiit  Thoma-s,  qu6d  appropinquanti 
Sabbato  cfferenda  sit. 

“Homer  quidam  Johannulus  in  angulo 
sedebat,  artocreaa  quaadam  deglutiens.  In- 
scmit  pollices,  pnina  nana  evcllens,et  m.agn.A 
voce  exclamavit  ‘ Dii  boni,  quAm  bonus  puor 
fio  1 ’ 

“ Didille-diddlenlumkins  ! mcus  unions 
filius  Johannes  cubitum  ivit,  iiitegri.s  braecia, 
caligA  un.a  timtOrn,  indutus.  Diddle-diddle, 
&e.  Da  Capo. 

“ Hie  adsum  saltans  Joannula.  Cum 
nemo  adsit  mihi,  semper  reato  sola. 

“ .Enigma  mihi  hoc  solvas,  et  CEdipus 
fies. 

“ QU.A  rationo  assimulandus  sit  equus 
Tremolo  ? 

“ Quipi>e  cui  tota  communicatio  ait  per 
Hay  et  Neioh,  juxta  consilium  illud  Donii- 
nicum,  ‘ Fiat  omnis  communicatio  vestra  Yea 
et  Nay.' 

“ In  his  nugia  caram  diem  consumo,  dnm 
invigilo  valetudini  carioris  nostne  Einmae, 
qurc  apud  nos  jamdudum  a'grotat.  Salvere 
VOS  jubet  mccum  Maria  inea,  ipsa  integrfi 
valetndine.  Elia. 

“ Ab  agro  Enfcldiense  datum,  Aprilis  nescio 
quibiis  Calcndia — Davus  sum,  non  Calen- 
darius. 

“ P.S. — Perdita  in  toto  est  Billa  Eefor- 
matura.” 

Mr.  Moxon,  having  become  the  publisher 
of  “ The  Englishman’s  Magazine,”  obtained 
Lsuub’s  aid,  as  a contributor  of  iniscellaueous 
articles,  which  were  arranged  to  appear 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  “Peter’s 
Net.’  The  following  accompanied  his  first 
contribution,  in  which  some  reminiscences  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  were  enshrined. 

TO  MR.  MOXON. 

I **  AUftTMt,  1S31. 

j “ Dear  M., — The  RA . here  niemorifiod  was 

; George  Dawe,  whom  I knew  well,  and  heard 
I many  anecdotes  of,  fh)m  Daniels  and 


West  ALL,  at  II.  Rogers's  ; to  eaoh  of  than  it 
will  be  well  to  send  a magazine  in  my  name. 

It  will  fly  like  wildfire  among  the  Royal 
Academicians  and  artists.  Could  you  get  hold 
of  Procter  i — hU  chaml>erB  are  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  at  Montague’s ; orof  Janus  Weathercock  1 
— both  of  their  prose  is  capital.  Don’t  en- 
courage poetry.  The  * Peter’s  Net*  does  not 
intend  funny  things  only.  All  is  fish.  And  ; 
leave  out  the  sickening  ‘Elia*  at  the  end.  | 
llien  it  may  comprise  letters  and  characters,  I 
addressed  to  Peter  ; but  a signature  forces  it  1 
to  be  all  characteristic  of  the  one  man,  Elia, 
or  the  one  man,  Peter,  which  cramped  me  | 
formerly.  I have  agreed  not  for  my  sister  to 
know  the  subjects  I choose,  till  the  magazine  ^ 
comes  out ; so  beware  of  speaking  of  'em,  or 
writing  about  'em,  save  generally.  Be  parti- 
cular about  this  warning.  Can’t  you  drop  : 
in  some  afternoon,  and  take  a bed  ? The  ' 
‘ Athenccum  * has  been  hoaxe<l  with  some  ex-  i 
quisite  poetry,  that  was,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  in  ‘ Hone's  Book.*  I like  your  first 
number  capitally.  But  is  not  it  small? 
Come  and  see  us,  weeknlay  if  possible. 

“ Send,  or  bring  me,  Hone’s  number  for 
August.  The  anecdotes  of  E.  and  of  G.  D. 
are  substantially  true ; what  does  Elia  (or 
Peter)  care  for  dates  ? 

“ The  poem  I mean,  is  in  ‘ Hone's  Book,* 
as  far  back  as  April.  I do  not  know  who  | 
wrote  it ; but  'tis  a poem  I envy — t/tat  anfl  j 
Montgomery’s  ‘ I^ast  Man : ’ I cn\’y  the  i 
writers,  because  I feel  I could  have  done 
something  like  them.  C L.** 

The  following  contains  Lamb's  character- 
istic acknowledgment  of  a payment  on  ac- 
count of  these  contributions. 

TO  MR,  MOXON. 

Sept,  itb,  l*si. 

“ Dear  M., — Your  letter’s  contents  pleaseil 
me.  1 am  only  afraid  of  taxing  you.  Yet  I | 
w’aut  a stimulus,  or  I think  1 should  drag  | 
sailly.  I shall  keep  the  moneys  in  trust,  till  I 
I see  you  fairly  over  the  next  1st  January. 
Then  I shall  look  upon  ’em  as  c,amcHl.  So  j 
part  of  your  letter  gave  me  mon*  pleasure  (no,  | 
not  the  tho’  you  may  grin)  than  that 
I you  will  revisit  old  Enfield,  which  I hope 
will  l>e  always  a pleasant  idea  to  you. 

“ Yours,  very  faithfully,  C.  L.”  j 
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The  magiizine,  although  enriched  with 
Lamb’s  articles,  and  some  others  of  great 
merit,  did  not  meet  with  a success  so  rapid 
as  to  requite  the  proprietor  for  the  laiwur 
and  anxiety  of  its  production.  The  following 
is  Lamb’s  letter,  in  reply  to  one  announcing 
a determination  to  discontinue  its  publi- 
I cation : — 

! TO  MR.  MOXON. 

“ Oct.  24th,  IflSI. 

“ To  address  an  abdicated  monarch  is  a 
nice  point  of  breeding.  To  give  him  his  lost 
titles  is  to  mock  him  ; to  withhold  ’em  is  to 
wound  him.  But  his  minister,  who  falls  with 
him,  may  be  gracefully  sympathetic.  I do 
t honestly  feel  for  your  diminution  of  honours, 
and  regret  even  the  pleasing  cares  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  greatness.  Your  magna- 
niiuous  submission,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of 
your  renunciation,  in  a letter,  which,  without 
flattery,  would  have  made  an  * Article,’  and 
I which,  rarely  as  I keep  letters,  shall  be  pre- 
sen’ed,  comfort  me  a little.  Will  it  please, 
or  plague  you,  to  say  that  when  your  parcel 
came  I cursed  it,  for  my  pen  was  warming 
in  my  hand  at  a ludicrous  description  of  a 
Landscape  of  an  R.A.,  which  I calculated 
upon  sending  you  to>morrow,  the  last  day 
you  gave  me  ? Now  any  one  calling  in,  or  a 
I letter  coming,  puts  an  end  to  my  writing  for 
! the  day.  Little  did  I think  that  the  mandate 
had  gone  out,  so  destructive  to  my  occupa- 
pation,  so  relieving  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  whole  body  of  ILA.’s ; so  you  see  I had 
not  quitted  the  ship  while  a plank  was  re- 
maining. 

^ To  drop  metaphors,  I am  sure  you  have 
done  wisely.  The  very  spirit  of  your  epistle 
speaks  that  you  have  a weight  off  your  mind. 
I have  one  on  mine  ; the  cash  in  hand,  which, 

as less  truly  says,  bums  in  my  pocket. 

I feel  queer  at  returning  it,  (who  does  not  7) 
you  feel  awkward  at  retaking  it,  (who  ought 
not  ?) — is  there  no  middle  way  of  adjusting 
this  fine  embarrassment  ? 1 think  I have  hit 
upon  a medium  to  skin  the  sore  place  over, 
if  not  quite  to  heal  it.  You  hinted  that 
there  might  be  something  under  10^,  by  and 
by,  accruing  to  me — DeviVa  Money  ; * (you 
are  sanguine,  say  11.  10«.) ; that  I entirely 
renounce,  and  abjure  all  future  interest  in  : 

* Alluding  to  a little  cxtravaguce  of  Lamb'e^-tcarccljr 
vortli  recollecting — in  emulation  of  the  **  Dcnl'aW'alk” 
of  South(*7  and  Co. 


I insist  upon  it,  and,  ‘by  him  I will  not 
name,*  I won’t  touch  a iK.*niiy  of  it.  That 
will  split  your  loss,  one  half,  and  leave  me 
conscientious  possessor  of  what  I hold.  Less 
than  your  assent  to  this,  no  proposal  will  I 
accept  of. 

“ The  Rev.  Mr. , whose  name  you  have 

left  illegible  (U  it  Seagull  f)  never  scut  mo 
any  book  on  Christ’s  Hospital,  by  which  I 
could  <lrcam  that  I was  indebted  to  lum  for 
a deilication.  Did  O.  D.  send  his  penny 
tract  to  me,  to  convert  me  to  Uuitarianism  ? 
Dear,  blundering  soul ! why  I am  as  old  a 
one  Goilditc  os  himself.  Or  did  he  think  his 
cheap  publication  would  bring  over  the 
Methodists  over  the  way  here  7 * However, 
I’ll  give  it  to  the  pew* opener,  in  whom  I 
have  a little  interest,  to  band  over  to  the 
clerk,  whose  wife  she  sometimes  drinks  tea 
with,  for  him  to  lay  before  the  deacon,  who 
exchanges  the  civility  of  the  hat  with  him, 
for  to  transmit  to  the  minister,  who  shakes 
hands  with  him  out  of  chapel,  and  he,  in  all 
odds,  will  light  his  pipe  with  it. 

“ I wish  very  much  to  see  you.  I leave  it 
to  you  to  come  how  you  will ; we  shall  l>e 
very  glad  (we  need  not  repeat)  to  see  your 
sister,  or  sisters,  with  you  j but  for  you, 
individually,  I will  just  hint  that  a dropping 
in  to  tea,  unlooked  for,  about  five,  stopping 
brea^l-ond-cheese  and  gin-and-water,  is  w’orth 
a thousand  Sundays.  I am  naturally  miser- 
able on  a Sunday  ; but  a week-day  evening 
and  supper  is  like  old  times.  Sot  out  nair, 
and  give  no  time  to  deliberation. 

“ P.S. — The  second  volume  of  ‘ Elia  ’ is 
delightful  (ly  bound,  I mean),  and  quite 
cheap.  Why,  man,  ’tis  a unique  ! 

“If  1 write  much  more  I shall  expand 
into  an  article^  which  I cannot  afford  to  let 
you  have  so  cheap.  By  the  by,  to  show  the 
perverseness  of  human  will,  while  I thought 
I must  furnish  one  of  those  accursed  things 
monthly,  it  seemed  a labour  above  Hercules’ 

* Twelve  * in  a year,  which  were  evidently 
monthly  contributions.  Now  I am  emanci- 
pated, I feel  as  if  1 had  a thousand  Essays 
swollmg  within  me.  False  feelings  both  ! 

“Your  ex-Lompoonist,  or  Lamb-punnist, 
from  Enfield,  October  24,  or  ‘ last  day 
but  one  fur  receiving  articles  that  can  be 
inserted.’  ” 

* Ueferring  to  a chapel  opposite  bis  lodging  at  Enflcld. 
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The  following  was  addressed  soon  after, 

TO  MR.  MOXON. 

« Feb.  18$2. 

“ Dear  ^^oxon» — Tlie  snows  arc  ancle- 
deep,  slush,  and  mire,  tliat  ’tis  hard  to  get  to 
the  aiul  cniel  to  send  the  maid 

out.  ’TU  a slough  of  despair,  or  I should 
sooner  have  thanked  you  for  your  offer  of 
tlie  ‘ LifCy  which  we  shall  very  much  like  to 
have,  and  will  return  duly.  I do  not  know 
when  I shall  l>e  in  town,  but  in  a week  or 
two,  at  farthest,  when  T will  come  as  far  ns 
you,  if  I can.  We  are  moped  to  death  with 
confinoment  within  doors.  1 send  you  a 
curifisity  of  G.  Dyer’s  tender  conscience, 
lietween  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  O. 
publishe<l  the  * Poet’s  Kate,*  in  whicli  were 
two  very  harmless  lines  alwul  Mr.  Rogers, 

! but  Mr.  R.,  not  quite  approving  of  them,  they 
were  left  out  in  a sulm*quent  edition,  1801. 
But  G.  has  been  worrying  about  them  ever 
since ; if  I have  heard  him  once,  I have 
heard  him  a hundred  times,  express  a remorse 
proportioned  to  a consciousness  of  having 
i>ecn  guilty  of  an  atrocious  libel.  As  the 
devil  would  have  it,  a man  they  call  Barker, 
in  his  ‘Parriana*  has  quoted  the  identical 
two  lines,  as  tliey  stood  in  some  obscure 
edition  anterior  to  1801,  and  the  withers  of  i 
poor  G.  arc  again  wrung.  His  letter  is  a I 
gem  ; with  his  poor  blind  eyes  it  has  been 
laboure<l  out  at  six  sittings.  The  history  of 
the  a>uplet  is  in  page  3 of  this  irregular 
production,  in  which  every  variety  of  shape 
and  size  that  letters  can  be  twisted  into  is 
to  be  found.  Do  show  h i»  part  of  it  to  Mr.  R. 
some  day.  If  he  has  Iwwels,  they  must 
melt  at  the  contrition  so  queerly  charactcrtnl 
of  a contrite  sinner.  G.  was  lx>m,  I verily 
think,  without  original  sin,  but  chooses  to 
have  a conscience,  as  every  Christian  gentle- 
man should  liavo ; his  dear  old  face  is 
insusceptible  of  the  twist  they  call  a sneer,  I 
yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  being  susf»ected  of 
that  ugly  appearance.  When  he  makes  a 
compliment,  he  thinks  he  has  given  an 
alfrout — a name  is  )>er80uality.  But  show 
(no  hurry)  this  unique  recantation  to  Mr.  R. ; 

! *tis  like  a dirty  pocket-handkerchief,  mucked 
with  tears  of  some  indigent  Magdalen. 
There  is  the  impress  of  sincerity  in  every 
pot-hook  and  hanger ; and  then  the  gilt 
frame  to  such  a pauj>er  picture  ! It  should 
go  into  the  Museum. 


“ Como  when  the  weather  will  possibly  | 
let  you  ; I want  to  see  the  Wordsworths,  but 
I do  not  much  like  to  be  all  night  away.  It 
is  dull  enough  to  be  here  together,  but  it  is 
duller  to  leave  Mary  ; in  short,  it  is  painful, 
and  in  a filing  visit  I should  hardly  ciitch 
them.  I have  no  l>ed3  for  them  if  they  came 
down,  and  but  a sort  of  a house  to  receive 
them  in  ; yet  I shall  regret  their  departure 
unseen  ; I feel  cramped  and  straitened  every 
way.  Where  are  they  1 

“We  have  heard  from  Emma  but  once, 
and  that  a month  ago,  and  are  very  anxious 
for  another  letter. 

“ Yon  say  wo  have  forgot  your  powers  of 
l>eiiig8er\dccablc  to  us.  Thai  we  never  sliall ; 

I do  not  know  what  I should  do  without 
you  when  I want  a little  commission.  Now 
then  : there  are  left,  at  Miss  Buffon’s,  the 
‘Talcs  of  the  Castle,’  and  certain  volumes  of 
the  ‘ Retrospective  Review.*  The  6rst  ahouM 
be  conveyctl  to  Novcllo’s,  and  the  Reviews 
should  be  taken  to  Talfourd’s  office,  ground- 
I floor,  east  side,  Elm  Court,  Middle  Temple, 
to  whom  I should  have  written,  but  my 
spirits  are  wretched  ; it  is  quite  an  effort  to  | 
write  this.  So,  with  the  * I have  cut 
you  out  three  pieces  of  service.  Wliat  can  I 
do  for  you  here,  but  ho])0  to  see  you  very 
soon,  and  think  of  you  with  moat  kinilness  f 
I fear  to-morrow,  between  rains  and  snows 
it  would  be  impoHsible  to  expect  you,  but  do  1 
not  let  a practicable  Sunday  pass.  We  ' 
are  alwa}'s  at  home.  i 

“Mary  joins  in  remembrances  to  your  j 
sister,  whom  vre  hope  to  see  in  any  fine-ish 
weather,  when  she’ll  venture. 

“ Remember  us  to  Allsop,  and  all  the  dea<l 
people  ; to  whom,  and  to  London,  we  seem 
deml.” 

In  Febniary,  LS33,  the  following  loiter 
was  acldressed  by  Ljuub  to  the  editor,  on  his 
being  made  Serjeant : — 

TO  MR.  SF.RJEANT  TALFOURD.  | 

“ My  dear  T.,— Now  cannot  I call  him 
SerjecuU, ; what  is  there  in  a coif  ? Those 
canvas-sleeves  protective  from  ink,*  when  he 
was  a law-chit — a CAiV/yling,  (let  the  leatlicm 

» 

* Mr.  I.ainb  atlways  insUtod  that  the  costume  rrfemd 
to  was  worn  when  ho  first  gladdened  his  younir  friend  by 
a call  at  Mr.  Ctiitty's  (liambera.  1 am  afraid  it  U all 
apocryphal. 
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apron  be  apocryphal)  do  more  'specially  plead 
! to  the  Jury  Court,  of  old  memory.  The 
I costume  (will  he  agnize  it  ?)  was  as  of  a desk- 
fellow,  or  Socius  Plutei.  Methonght  I spied 
a brother ! 

“That  familiarity  is  extinct  for  ever. 

I Curse  me  if  I can  call  him  Mr.  Serjeant — 

' except,  mark  me,  in  company.  Honour 
where  honour  is  due ; hut  should  he  ever 
visit  ns,  (do  you  think  he  ever  will,  Mary  1) 
what  a distinction  should  I keep  up  between 
him  and  our  leas  fortunate  friend,  H.  C.  R. ! 
Decent  respect  shall  always  be  the  Crabb’s 
— but,  somehow,  short  of  reverence. 

“ Well,  of  my  old  friends,  I have  lived  to 
see  two  knighted,  one  made  a judge,  another 
in  a Cur  way  to  it.  Why  am  I restive  1 
why  stands  my  sun  upon  Qiheah  7 
I “ Variously,  my  dear  Mrs.  Talfourd,  [I  can 
be  more  familiar  with  her !]  Mrt.  Serjeant 
I Talfourd, — my  sister  prompts  me — (these 
I ladies  stand  upon  ceremonies) — has  the  con- 
gratnlable  news  affected  the  members  of  our 
small  community.  Mary  comprehended  it 
I at  once,  and  entered  into  it  heartily.  Mrs. 

I W was,  as  usual,  perverse ; wouldn’t,  or 

I couldn't,  understand  it.  A Serjeant  7 She 
, thought  Mr.  T.  was  in  the  law.  Didn’t  know 
that  he  ever  'listed. 

“ Emma  alone  truly  sympathised.  She  had 
a silk  gown  come  home  that  very  day,  and 
has  precedence  before  her  learned  sisters 
accoidingly. 

“We  are  going  to  drink  the  health  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Serjeant,  with  all  the  young 
seijeantry — ruid  that  is  all  that  I can  see 
that  I shall  get  by  the  promotion. 

“ Valete,  et  mementote  amici  quondam 
vestri  hnmillimi,  C.  L.’’ 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Moxon,  on  some 
long  forgotten  occasion  of  momentary  dis- 
pleaanre,  the  nature  and  object  of  wMch  is 
uncertain, — contains  a fantastical  exaggera- 
I tion  of  anger,  which,  judged  by  those  who 
knew  the  wrriter,  will  only  illustrate  the 
entire  absence  of  all  the  bad  passions  of 
hatred  and  contempt  it  feigiu.  - 

TO  MB.  MOXON. 

" IS3S. 

“ Dear  M, — ^Many  thanks  for  the  books  ; 
hut  most  thanks  for  one  immortal  sentence ; 
' If  1 do  not  cheat  him,  never  trust  me  again.' 
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I do  not  know  whether  to  admire  most,  the 
writ  or  justness  of  the  sentiment.  It  has  my 
cordial  approbation.  My  sense  of  meum 
and  (uum  applauds  it.  I maintain  it,  the 
eighth  commandment  hath  a secret  special 
reservation,  by  which  the  reptile  is  exempt 
from  any  protection  from  it.  As  a dog,  or  a 
nigger,  ho  is  not  a holder  of  property.  Not 
a ninth  of  what  he  detains  from  the  world  is 
his  owm.  Keep  your  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing,  is  no  ways  referable  to  his 
acquists.  I doubt  whether  bearing  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour  at  all  contem- 
plate<l  this  possible  scrub.  Could  Moses 
have  seen  the  speck  in  vision  7 An  er  post 
facto  law  alone  could  relieve  him  ; and  we 
are  taught  to  expect  no  eleventh  command- 
ment. The  outlaw  to  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ! — unworthy  to  have  seen  Moses  Ijehind  1 
— to  lay  his  desecrating  hands  upon  Elia ! 
Has  the  irreverent  ark-toucher  been  struck 
blind,  I wonder  7 The  more  I think  of  him, 
the  less  I think  of  him.  His  meanness  is 
invisible  with  aid  of  solar  microscope.  My 
moral  eye  smarts  at  him.  The  less  flea  that 
bites  little  fleas ! The  great  Beast  ! The 
beggarly  Nit! 

“More  when  we  meet  j mind,  you’ll  come, 
two  of  you  ; and  couldn’t  you  go  off  in  the 
morning,  that  we  may  have  a day-long  curse 
at  him,  if  curses  are  not  dishallowed  by 
descending  so  low  7 Amen.  Maleilicatur  in 
extremis ! C.  L.” 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Lamb  made  his 
last  removal  from  Enfield  to  Edmonton.  He 
was  about  to  lose  the  society  of  Miss  Isola, 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  determined  to 
live  altogether  writh  his  sister,  whether  in 
her  sanity  or  her  madness.  This  change  was 
announced  in  the  following  letter 

TO  MB.  WOBDSWOBTn. 

" Knd  of  Hay  nnuly. 

“Dear  Wordsworth, — Your  letter,  save  in 
what  respects  your  dear  sister’s  health, 
cheered  me  in  my  new  solitude.  Mary  is  ill 
again.  Her  illnesses  encroach  yearly.  The 
last  was  three  months,  followe<l  by  two  of 
depression  most  dreadfuL  I look  back  npon 
her  earlier  attacks  with  longing.  Nice  little 
durations  of  six  weeks  or  so,  followed  by 
complete  restoration, — shocking  as  they  were 
to  me  then.  In  short,  half  her  life  she  is 
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dead  to  me,  and  the  other  half  is  made 
I anxious  with  fears  and  lookings  forward  to 
i the  next  shock.  With  such  prospects,  it 
seemed  to  mo  necessary  that  she  should  no 
longer  lire  with  me,  and  be  fluttered  with 
continual  removals ; so  I am  come  to  live 
with  her,  at  a Mr.  Walden’s,  and  his  wife, 
who  take  in  patients,  and  have  arranged  to 
lorlge  and  board  us  only.  Tliey  have  had 
the  care  of  her  before.  I see  little  of  her, 
alas  I I too  often  hear  her.  Sunt  lachrymas 
rerum  ! and  you  and  I must  bear  it. 

“ To  Lay  a little  more  load  on  it,  a circum- 
stance has  happened,  nyiM  part  magnafui, 
and  which,  at  another  crisis,  1 should  have 
more  rejoiced  in.  I am  about  to  lose  my 
old  and  only  walk-companion,  whose  mirthful 
spirits  were  the  ‘ youth  of  our  house,’  Emma 
Isola.  I have  her  here  now  for  a little  while, 
but  she  is  too  nervous,  properly  to  be  under 
such  a roof,  so  she  will  make  short  visits, — bo 
no  more  an  inmate.  With  my  perfect 
approval,  and  more  than  concurrence,  she  is 
to  be  wedded  to  Moxon,  at  the  end  of 
August  — so  ‘ perish  the  roses  and  the 
flowers  ’ — how  is  it  ? 

“ Now  to  the  brighter  side.  I am  eman- 
cipated from  Enfield.  I am  with  attentive 
people,  and  younger.  I am  three  or  four 
miles  nearer  the  great  city ; coaches  half- 
\ price  less,  and  going  always,  of  which  I avail 
myself.  I have  few  friends  left  there,  one  or 
two  though,  most  beloved.  But  London 
streets  and  faces  cheer  me  inexpressibly, 
though  of  the  latter,  there  should  be  not  one 
known  one  remaining. 

“ Thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception  of 
‘ Elia.’  Inter  nos,  the  ‘ Ariadne  ’ is  not  a 
darling  with  me  ; several  incongruoxis  things 
are  in  it,  but  in  the  composition  it  served  me 
as  illustrative. 

“ I want  you  in  the  ‘ Popular  Fallacies  ’ * 
to  like  the  ‘ Home  that  is  no  home,’  and 
* Rising  with  the  lark.’ 

“ I am  feeble,  but  cheerful  in  this  my 
genial  hot  weather.  Walked  sixteen  miles 
yesterday.  I can’t  read  much  in  summer 
time. 

“ With  my  kindest  love  to  all,  and  prayers 
for  dear  Dorothy, 

“ 1 remain  most  affectionately  yours, 

“ C.  Lamb. 

• A of  articled  contrlbutrd,  under  thia  title,  b; 

Lamb,  to  the  " New  Monthly  Masaainc.” 


“ At  Mr.  Walden’s,  Church-street, Edmon- 
ton, Middlesex. 

“ Moxon  has  introduced  Emma  to  Rogers,  j 
and  he  smiles  upon  the  project.  I have  j 
given  K my  Milton,  (will  you  pardon  met*) 
in  ]>art  of  a portion.  It  hangs  famously  in 
his  Murray-like  shop.”  j 

On  the  approach  of  the  wedding-day,  S 
fixed  for  30th  July,  Lamb  turned  to  the  | 
account  of  a half-tearful  merriment,  the  gift 
of  a watch  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  was 
about  to  lose.  { 

TO  MR.  MOXON.  | 

"July  J4th,  IMJ. 

" For  God’s  sake  give  Emma  no  more  j 
watches ; one  has  turned  her  head.  She  is  I 
arrogant  and  insulting.  She  said  something  j 
very  unpleasant  to  our  old  clock  in  the  i 

passage,  as  if  he  did  not  keep  time,  and  yet 
he  had  made  her  no  appointment.  She  takes 
it  out  every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment- 
hand.  She  lugs  us  out  into  the  fields, 
because  there  the  bird-boys  ask  you,  ‘ Pray,  ' 
sir,  can  you  tell  us  what’s  o’clock  ? ' and  she  ! 
answers  them  punctually.  She  loses  all  her 
time  looking  to  see  ‘ what  the  time  is.’  I | 
overheard  her  whisiiering,  ‘Just  so  many 
hours,  minutes,  &c,  to  Tuesday ; I think 
St.  Geoige’s  goes  too  slow.’  This  little  pre- 
sent of  Time  ! — why, — ’tis  Eternity  to  her ! 

“ What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a ginger-  ' 
bread  watch  ? 

“ She  lias  spoiled  some  of  the  movements. 
Between  ourselves,  she  has  kissed  away 
‘ half-|KUt  twelve,’  which  I suppose  to  be  the  | 
canonical  hour  in  Hanover  Square. 

“Well,  if  ‘love  me,  love  my  watch,’ 
answers,  she  will  keep  time  to  you. 

“ It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards.  ' 

“ Dearest  M.,  — Never  mind  opposite  t 
nonsense.  She  does  not  love  you  for  tlie 
watch,  but  the  watch  for  you.  I will  lie  at 
the  wedding,  and  keep  the  30th  July,  as  | 
long  as  my  poor  months  last  me,  as  a fcstiiTiI,  ' 
gloriously.  Yours  ever,  Eua. 

• It  hiut  been  proposed  by  Lamb  that  Mr.  W.  sbenIS  , 
be  the  pewsraoor  of  the  portrait  if  he  outlived  hU  frirach 
and  that  afterwards  it  was  to  be  bequeathed  to  Chri»t’i» 
Colleirc,  Cambridge. 

i Written  on  the  opposite  page  to  that  in  which  the 
prerloua  affecUonate  bwter  appciirs.  | 
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“ Wc  have  not  heanl  from  Cambridge.  I 
will  write  the  moment  we  do. 

**  Edmonton,  24th  July,  twenty  minutea 
past  three  by  Emma’s  watoh.” 

Miss  liamb  was  in  the  sa<l  state  of  mental 
estrangement  up  to  the  day  of  the  wedding  ; 
bat  then  in  the  constant  companionship  of 
her  brother  at  Edmonton.  The  following 
cluster  of  little  letters  to  the  new  married 
jwiir — the  first  from  Charles,  introducing  one 
from  Marj' — shows  the  happy  effect  of  the 
news  on  her  mental  health. 

TO  MR.  AND  HRS.  MOXON. 

‘Mufurt,  18S3. 

“ Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moxon, — Time  very  ; 
short.  I wrote  to  Miss  Fryer,  and  had  the 

1 sweetest  letter  about  you,  Emma,  that  ever 
friemiship  dictated.  am  full  of  good 
wishes,  I am  crying  with  good  wishes,*  she 
says  ; but  you  shall  see  it. 

' “ Dear  Moxon, — I take  your  writing  moKt 

kinilly,  and  shall  most  kindly  your  writing  I 
from  Paris. 

“ I want  to  crowd  another  letter  to  Miss 
Fryer  into  the  little  time  after  dinner,  before 
post'time.  So  with  twenty  thousand  con- 
gratulations, Yours,  C,  L. 

“ I am  calm,  sober,  happy.  Turn  over  for 
the  reason.  I got  home  from  Dover  Street, 
by  Evans,  half  (U  aober  as  a judge.  1 am 
turning  over  a new  leaf,  as  I hope  you  will ! 
now.” 

! 

The  turn  of  the  leaf  presented  the  follow- 
ing from  Miss  Lamb  : — 

**  My  dear  Emma  and  E<lward  Moxon, — 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  and 
imagine  more  good  wishes  than  my  weak 
nerves  will  let  me  put  into  good  set  words. 
The  dreary  blank  of  unanswered  questions 
which  1 ventured  to  ask  in  vain,  was  cleared 
up  on  the  wedding-day  by  Mrs.  W.*  taking  a 
glass  of  wine,  and,  with  a total  change  of 
countenance,  begging  leave  to  drink  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moxon's  health.  It  restored  me  from 

* The  wife  ot  the  landlord  of  the  booac  at  Edmonton. 


that  moment,  as  if  by  an  electrical  stroke,  to 
the  entire  |K>s»ea8ion  of  my  senses.  I never 
felt  so  calm  and  quiet  after  a similar  illness 
AS  1 do  now.  I ft*cl  as  if  all  tears  were  wiped 
from  my  eyes,  and  all  care  from  my  heart. 

“ AtARY  Lamb.” 


At  the  foot  of  this  letter  is  the  following  | 
by  Charles  : — i 

*'  Wednesday. 

“ Dears,  again, — Your  letter  intemiptcil  a i 
seventh  game  at  picipiet  whicli  were  | 

Iiaving,  after  w’alkiiig  to  Wright’s  and  | 
purchasing  shoes.  Wo  pass  our  time  in  | 
cards,  walks,  and  reatling.  We  attack  Tasso  ' 
soon.  C.  li. 

I 

“ Never  was  such  a calm,  or  such  a ro-  ‘ 
covery,  *Tis  her  own  words,  undictated.”  | 

Lamb's  latter  days  were  brightened  by  the 
froqnent — latterly  periodical — hospitality  of 
the  admirable  translator  of  I>ante.,  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  following  was  wl- 
(IresHCil  to  this  now  friend  lately  acquir(‘d, 
but  who  became  an  old  friend  at  once,  w’hilc 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moxon  were  on  their  wedding 
tour 

TO  REV.  H.  F.  CARY. 

“ Kept.  0th,  1833. 

**  Dear  Sir,— Your  packet  I have  only  just 
received,  owing,  1 suppose,  to  the  absence  of 
Moxon,  who  is  flaunting  it  about  d la 
Parisienne^vnih  his  new  bride,  our  Emma, 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  not  a little  to 
our  dulness.  We  shall  be  quite  well  by  the 
time  you  return  from  Worcestershire,  and 
most,  most  (observe  the  repetition)  glad  to 
see  you  here,  or  anywhere. 

“ I will  take  my  time  with  Dorley’s  act.  I 
wish  poets  would  write  a little  plainer ; he 
begins  some  of  his  words  with  a letter  which 
is  unknown  to  the  English  typography. 

“ Yours,  most  truly,  C.  Lamb. 

“ P.S. — Pray  let  me  know  when  you  return. 
Wo  are  at  Mr.  Walden’s,  Church-street, 
Edmonton  ; no  longer  at  Enfield.  You  will 
be  amused  to  hear  that  my  sister  and  I have, 
with  the  aid  of  Emma,  scrambled  through 
the  * Infenjo,*  by  the  blessed  furtherance  of 
your  polar-star  translation.  I think  wo 
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scarce  leil  anything  unmadeout.  But  our 
partner  has  left  us,  and  we  have  not  yet 
resumed.  Mary’s  chief  pride  in  it  was  that 
she  should  some  day  brag  of  it  to  you.  Your 
‘ Dante  * and  Sondys’  ‘ Ovid  * are  the  only 
helpmates  of  translations.  Neither  of  you 
shirk  a word. 

" Fairfax’s  * Tasso  * is  no  translation 
at  all.  It's  better  in  some  places,  but  it 
merely  observes  the  number  of  stanzas ; 
as  for  images,  similes,  &c.,  he  finds  ’em 
himself,  and  never  * troubles  Peter  for  the 
matter.* 

**  In  haste,  dear  Cary,  yours  ever, 

“ C.  Lamb. 

“ Has  M.  sent  you  ‘ Elia,*  second  volume  ? 
if  not  he  shall.” 


Miss  Lamb  did  not  escape  all  the  'cares  of 
housekeeping  by  the  new  arrangement : the 
following  little  note  shows  the  grotesque 
uses  to  which  Lamb  turned  the  smaller 
household  anxieties 

TO  MR.  MOXOK. 

" 1835. 

“ Dear  M.,~Mary  and  I are  very  poorly. 
We  have  had  a sick  child,  who,  sleeping  or 
not  sleeping,  next  me,  with  a pasteboard  par- 
tition between,  killed  my  sleep.  The  little 
bastard  is  gone.  My  bedfellows  are  cough 
and  cramp  ; we  sleep  three  in  a bed.  Domes- 
tic arrangements  (baker,  butcher,  and  all)  de-  I 
volve  on  Mary.  Don’t  come  yet  to  this  house  i 
of  pest  and  age  ! We  propose,  when  you  and 
£.  agree  on  the  time,  to  come  up  and  meet 
you  at  the  B ’s,  say  a week  hence,  but  do 
you  make  the  appointment. 

“ Mind,  our  spirits  are  good,  and  we  are 
happy  in  your  happinesses.  C.  L 

**  Our  old  and  ever  loves  to  dear  Emma.” 


The  following  is  Lamb’s  reply  to  a wel- 
come communication  of  Sonnets,  addressed 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  fair  object  of 
Lamb’s  regard — ^beautiful  in  themselves — 
and  endeared  to  Lamb  by  honoured  memo- 
ries and  generous  hopes : — 


TO  MR.  MOXON. 

•‘Not.  S9th,  1853. 

“ Mary  is  of  opinion  with  me,  that  two  of 
these  Sonnets  are  of  a higher  grade  than  any 
poetry  you  have  done  yet.  The  one  to  Emma 
is  so  pretty ! I have  only  allowed  myself  to 
transpose  a word  in  the  third  line.  Sacred 
shall  it  be  from  any  intermeddling  of  mine. 
But  we  jointly  beg  that  you  will  make  four 
lines  in  the  room  of  the  four  last.  Read 
* Darby  and  Joan,’  in  Mrs.  Moxon’s  first 
album.  There  you’ll  see  how  beautiful  in 
age  the  looking  back  to  youthful  years  in  an  ! 
old  couple  is.  But  it  is  a violence  to  the 
feelings  to  anticipate  that  time  in  youth.  1 
hope  you  and  Emma  will  have  many  a quarrel 
and  many  a make-up  (and  she  is  beautiful 
in  reconciliation  !)  before  the  dark  days 
shall  come,  in  which  ye  shall  say  * there  is 
small  comfort  in  them.*  You  have  begun  a 
sort  of  character  of  F.mma  in  them,  very 
sweetly  ; carry  it  on,  if  you  can  through  the  ^ 
last  lines. 

“ I love  the  sonnet  to  my  heart,  and  you 
ji/taU  finish  it,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I furnish  ’ 
a line  towards  it  So  much  for  that  The 
next  best  is  to  the  Ocean.  , 

* Te  i^Uant  winds,  if  e’er  yoor  Lvrnr  cnsnii 
Blrw  locking  lorer  to  hi*  mittreu’  side, 

0,  puff  your  loudest,  spread  the  esnras  wide,* 

is  spirited.  The  last  line  I altered,  and  have 
re-altered  it  a.s  it  stood.  It  is  closer.  These 
two  are  your  beat  But  take  a good  deal  of 
time  in  finishing  the  first  How  proud  should 
Emma  be  of  her  poets  I 
“ Perhaps  ‘ O Ocean  * (though  I like  it)  is 
too  much  of  the  open  vowels,  which  Pope  i 
objects  to.  ‘ Great  Ocean  ! * is  obvious.  To 
save  sad  thoughts  I think  is  better  (though 
not  good)  than  for  the  mind  to  save  herself. 
But  'tia  a noble  Sonnet  * St  Cloud  * I have 
no  fault  to  find  with.  t 

“ If  I return  the  Sonnets,  think  it  no  dis-  ’ 
respect,  for  I look  for  a printed  copy.  You 
have  done  better  than  ever.  And  now  for  a | 
reason  I did  not  notice  ’em  earlier.  On 
Wethiesday  they  came,  and  on  Wednesday  I i 
was  a-gadding.  Mary  gave  me  a holiday, 
and  I setoff  to  Snow  Hill.  From  Snow  Hill  | 
1 deliberately  was  marching  down,  with  noble 
llolbom  before  me,  framing  in  mental  cogi-, 
tation  a map  of  the  dear  London  in  prospect 
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thinking  to  traverse  'Wardour-Btreet,  Su^, 
when,  diaboiically,  I was  interrupted  by 

Heigh-ho ! 

Littie  Barrow ! — 

Emma  known  him — and  prevailed  on  to  spend 
the  day  at  his  sister's,  where  was  an  album, 
and  (O,  march  of  intellect !)  plenty  of  lite- 
rary conversation,  and  more  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  modern  poetry  than  I couid 
keep  up  with.  I was  positively  distanced. 
Knowles’  play,  which,  epilogued  by  me,  iay 
on  the  Piano,  alone  made  me  hold  up  my 
head.  When  I came  home,  I rea<l  your 
letter,  and  glimpsed  at  your  beautiful  sonnet, 

* Fair  art  thou  u the  momiug,  mj  joang  bride,* 

and  dwelt  upon  it  in  a confused  brain,  but 
determined  not  to  open  them  ali  next  day, 
being  in  a state  not  to  be  toid  of  at  Chatteris 
Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  Emma,  lest  the  daughters 
triumph  1 I am  at  the  end  of  my  tether.  I 
wish  you  could  come  on  Tuesday  with  your 
fair  bride.  Why  can't  you  ! Do.  We  are 
thankful  to  your  sister  for  being  of  the  party. 
Come,  and  briny  a sonnet  on  Mary’s  birth- 
day. Love  to  the  whole  Moiomy,  and  tell 
E I every  day  love  her  more,  and  miss  her 
leas.  Tell  her  so,  from  her  loving  uncle,  as 
she  has  let  me  call  myself.  I bought  a fine 
embossed  card  yesterday,  and  wrote  for  the 
Pawnbrokeress’s  album.  She  is  a Mias 
Brown,  engaged  to  a Mr.  White.  One  of  the 
lines  was  (I  forgot  the  rest — but  she  had 
them  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice  ; she  is 
going  out  to  India  with  her  husband)  : — 

**  Miy  jour  fame, 

And  fortune,  Frances,  Wiutkm  with  jour  name!  * 

Not  bad  as  a pun.  1 vUl  expect  you  before 
two  on  Tuesday.  I am  well  and  happy, 
tellE.” 


The  following  is  Lamb's  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory,”  for  an  early  copy  of  his  “ Illus- 
trated Poems,”  of  a share  In  the  publication 
of  which,  Mr.  Moxon  was  “justly  vain.”  The 
artistical  allusions  are  to  Stothard  ; the  allu- 
sions to  the  poet's  own  kindnesses  need  no 
explanation  to  those  who  have  been  enabled 
by  circumstances,  which  now  and  then  trans- 
pire, to  guess  at  the  generous  course  of  his  life. 


TO  im.  ROOKBS. 

“Dec.  U8$. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — Your  book,  by  the  unre- 
mitting punctuality  of  your  publisher,  has 
reached  me  thus  early.  I have  not  opened 
it,  nor  will  till  to-morrow,  when  I ]>romise 
myself  a thorough  reading  of  it.  The 
‘ Pleasures  of  Memory  * was  the  first  school- 
present  I made  to  Mrs.  Moxon  ; it  has  those 
nice  woodcuts,  and  I believe  she  keeps  it 
still.  Believe  me,  that  all  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  the  husband  of  that  excellent 
person  seems  done  unto  myself.  I have  tried 
my  hnntl  at  a sonnet  in  the  * Times.*  But  the 
turn  I gave  it,  though  I hoped  it  would  not 
displease  you,  I thought  might  not  bo  equally 
agreeable  to  your  artist.  I met  that  dear  old 
man  at  poor  Heiiry*s,  with  you,  and  again  at 
Cary’s,  and  it  was  sublime  to  see  him  sit, 
deaf,  and  enjoy  all  that  was  going  on  in  mirth 
with  the  company.  He  reposed  upon  the 
many  graceful,  many  fantastic  images  he  had 
created  ; with  them  he  dined,  and  took  wine. 
1 have  ventured  at  an  antagonist  copy  of 
verses,  in  the  ‘ Athenrcum,*  to  himy  in  which 
he  is  as  everything,  and  you  os  nothing.  He 
is  no  lawyer  who  cannot  take  two  sides. 
But  1 am  jealous  of  the  combination  of  the 
sister  arts.  Let  them  sparkle  apart.  What 
injury  (short  of  the  theatres)  did  not  Boy- 
dell’s  Shakspeare  Gallery  do  me  with  Shak- 
speare  1 to  have  Opie’s  Shakspeare,  North- 
cote’s  Shakspeare, light-headed  Fuseli’s  Shak- 
speare, heavy-headed  Romney’s  Shakspeare, 
wooden-headed  West’s  Shakspeare  (though 
he  did  the  best  in  Lear),  deaf-headed  Rey- 
nolds’s Shakspeare,  instead  of  my,  and 
everybody’s  Shakspeare  ; to  be  tied  down  to 
an  authentic  face  of  Juliet ! to  have  Imogen's 
portrait ! to  confine  the  illimitable ! 1 like 
you  and  Stothard  (you  best),  but  ^out  upon 
this  half-faced  fellowship ! ’ Sir,  when  I 
have  read  the  book,  1 may  trouble  you, 
through  Moxon,  with  some  faint  criticisms. 
It  is  not  the  flatteringest  compliment  in  a 
letter  to  an  author  to  say,  you  have  not  read 
his  book  yet.  But  the  devil  of  a reader  ho 
must  be,  who  prances  through  it  in  five 
minutes ; and  no  longer  have  I received  the 
parcel  It  was  a little  tantalising  to  me  to 
receive  a letter  from  Landor,  Gebir  Landor, 
from  Florence,  to  say  he  was  just  sitting 
down  to  read  my  just  received ; but 
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the  letter  was  to  go  out  before  the  reading. 
There  are  calamities  in  authorship  which 
only  autliors  know.  I am  going  to  call  on 
Moxon  on  Monday,  if  the  throng  of  carriages 
in  Dover-street,  on  the  mom  of  publication, 
do  not  barricade  me  out. 

**  With  miiuy  thanks,  and  most  respectful 
remeiubrauces  to  your  sister, 

“Yours,  C.  Lamb. 

“ Have  you  seen  Coleridge’s  happy  exem- 
plihentiou  in  English  of  the  Ovidiau  Elegiac 
metre  ? 

In  the  Hexameter  rinen  the  fountain's  silvery  current, 

I In  the  rentameUT  aye  fulling  in  melody  down. 

I “ My  sister  is  papering  up  the  book— care- 
' fill  soul !” 


I.Amb  and  his  sister  were  now,  for  the  last 
year  of  their  united  lives,  always  together. 
What  his  feelings  were  in  this  companion- 
ship, when  his  beloved  associate  was  deprived 
of  reason,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  most 
affecting  letter,  to  an  old  schoolfellow  and 
very  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Moxou’s — since 
dead — who  took  an  earnest  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

TO  M188  FRYER. 

“Feb.  14,  1834, 

“ Dear  Miss  Frj'er, — Your  letter  found  me 
just  returned  from  kee])ing  my  birthday 
(pretty  innocent  I)  at  Dover-street.  I see 
them  pretty  often.  I have  since  had  letters 
I of  business  to  write,  or  should  have  replietl 
I earlier.  In  one  word,  be  less  uneasy  about 
I me  ; I bear  my  privations  very  well ; I am 
I not  in  the  depths  of  desolation,  os  heretofore. 
I Your  admonitions  are  not  lost  upon  me. 

Your  kindness  has  sunk  into  my  heart. 
I Have  faith  in  me ! It  is  no  new  thing  for 
I me  to  be  left  to  my  sister.  When  she  is  not 
I violent,  her  rambling  chat  is  better  to  me 
j than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  this  world, 
j Her  heart  is  oliscured,  not  buried  ; it  breaks 
out  occasionally ; and  one  can  discern  a 
I strong  mind  struggling  with  the  billows  that 
have  gone  over  it.  I could  be  nowhere  haj>- 
pier  tlian  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 
Her  memory  is  unnaturally  strong  ; and 
from  ages  pjist,  if  we  may  so  call  the  earliest 
! records  of  our  jx>or  life,  t>be  fetches  thousands 


of  names  and  things  that  never  would  have 
tlawned  u)>on  me  again,  and  thousands  from 
the  ten  years  she  lived  before  me.  Wliat 
took  place  from  early  girlhood  to  her  coming 
of  age  principally,Uve8  again  (every  important 
thing,  and  every  trifle)  in  her  brain,  with  the 
vividness  of  real  presence.  For  twelve  hours 
incessantly  she  will  pour  out  without  inter- 
mission, all  her  past  life,  forgetting  nothing, 
pouring  out  name  after  name  to  the  Waldens, 
as  a dream  ; sense  and  nonsense  ; truths  and  ' 
errors  huddled  together ; a medley  between 
inspiraiiou  and  possession.  ^Vllat  things  we 
are ! I know  you  will  bear  with  me,  talking 
of  these  things.  It  seems  to  ease  me,  for  I 
have  nobody  to  tell  these  things  to  now. 
Emma,  I sec,  has  got  a harp ! and  La  learning 
to  play.  She  has  framed  her  three  WalUm 
pictures,  and  pretty  they  look.  That  is  a 
book  you  should  read ; such  sweet  religion  | 
in  it,  next  to  Woolnian’s  ! though  the  subject 
be  baits,  and  hooks,  and  ^orms,  and  fishes.  | 
She  has  my  copy  at  present,  to  do  two  more 
from. 

“Very,  very  tired!  I began  this  epistle,  j 

having  been  epistolising  all  the  morning,  and 

very  kindly  would  I end  it,  could  I find 
mlequate  expressions  to  your  kindness.  We  i 
did  set  our  minds  on  seeing  you  in  spring. 
One  of  us  will  indubitably.  But  1 am  not 
skilled  in  almanac  learning,  to  know  when  | 
spring  precisely  begins  and  ends.  Pardon 
my  blots  ; I am  glad  you  like  your  book.  1 
wish  it  had  been  half  as  worthy  of  your 
acceptance  as  John  Woolman.  But  'tU  a 
good-natured  book.” 

A few  days  afterwards  Lamb’s  passionate  j 
desire  to  serve  a most  deserving  friend  ' 
broke  out  in  tiiu  following  earnest  little 
letter : — j 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH, 

Chorch.«trcct.  l-IdxnonUiaf  i 
“Fcbruttjy  22,  1834. 

“Dear  Wordsworth, — I write  from  a house 
of  mourning.  The  oldest  an<l  l>CHt  frien»is  1 j 
have  left  are  in  trouble.  A bninch  of  them 
(and  they  of  the  best  stock  of  God’s  creatures,  , 
1 believe)  is  establisliiug  a scliool  at  Carlisle  ; 1 

her  name  is  L M ; her  address,  75,  i 

j Castle-street,  Carlisle ; her  qualities  (and 
I her  motives  fur  this  exertion)  are  the  mest 
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I amUMe,  moat  upright.  For  thirty  years  shu 
{ has  been  trie<l  by  me,  ami  on  her  behaviour 
I I would  stake  my  soul.  O,  if  you  can  recom- 
j mend  her,  how  would  I love  you — if  I could 
I love  you  better ! Pray,  pray,  recommend 
her.  She  is  as  good  a human  creature, — 
next  to  my  sister,  perhaps,  the  moat  exem- 
plary female  1 ever  knew.  Moxou  tells  me 
I you  would  like  a letter  from  me  ; you  almll 
have  one.  This  I cannot  mingle  up  with 
any  nonsense  which  you  usually  tolerate  from 
C.  Jjonib.  Need  he  add  loves  to  wife,  sister, 
and  all  ? Poor  Mary  is  ill  again,  after  a 
I short  lucid  interval  of  four  or  five  months. 
In  short,  I may  call  her  half  dead  to  me. 
How  good  you  are  to  me.  Yours  with  fer- 
vour of  friendship,  for  ever,  C.  L. 

“If  you  want  rcfereucee,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  may  be  one.  L *s  sister  (as  good 
as  she,  she  cannot  be  better  though  she  tries) 
e<iucate<i  the  ilaughters  of  the  late  Earl  of 
(Jaruar\'on,  and  he  settled  a handsome  annuity 
on  her  for  life.  In  short,  all  the  family  are 
a sound  rock.'* 


A quiet  dinner  at  the  British  Museum  with 
Mr.  Cary  once  a mouth,  to  which  Lamb 
looked  forward  with  abnost  boyish  eager* 
ness,  was  now  almost  his  only  festival.  In  a 
little  note  to  his  host  about  this  time,  he 
hints  at  one  of  his  few  physical  tastes. — “ Wo 
are  thinking,**  he  says,  “ of  thouldtr  of 
I mutton  with  onion  sauce,  but  I scorn  to 
prescribe  to  the  hospitalities  of  mine  host.** 
The  following,  after  these  festivities  had  been 
I interrupted  by  Mr.  Cary's  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent, is  their  last  memorial : — 

TO  KR.  CART. 

**Scpt.  la,  1834. 

“ By  Cot's  plessiug  we  will  not  be  absence 
at  the  grace.’* 

“Dear  C., — We  long  to  boo  you,  and  hear 
account  of  your  peregrinations,  of  the  Tun  at 
Heidelburg,  the  Clock  at  Strasburg,  the 
statue  at  Botterdam,  the  dainty  Rhenish,  and 
poignant  Moselle  wines,  Westphalian  horns, 
and  Botargoea  of  Altona.  But  perhaps  you 
have  seen,  not  tasted  any  of  these  things. 

“ Yours,  very  glad  to  chain  you  back  again 
to  your  proper  centre,  books  and  Bibliotbocte, 
“ C.  and  M.  Laku. 


“ T have  only  got  your  note  just  now  per  j 
negliijentiam  /winiyMt  Moxoni^  | 

j 

The  following  little  note  has  a mournful 
interest,  as  Lamb's  last  scrap  of  writing.  It 
m dnte<l  on  the  very  day  on  which  erysipelas 
followed  the  accident,  apparently  trifling, 
which,  five  days  after,  terminatcil  in  his 
death.  It  is  addressed  to  the  wife  of  his 
oldest  surviving  friend  : — 

1 

TO  MRS.  DYER.  | 

*•  Dec.  22nd,  1834.  j 

“Dear  Mrs.  Dyer, — I am  very  uneasy 
about  a Book  which  I either  have  lost  or  leR  | 
at  your  house  on  Thursday.  It  was  the 
book  I went  out  to  fetch  from  Miss  Buffam's, 
while  the  tripe  was  frying.  It  is  called 
‘Phillip's  Thcatrum  Poetarum,’  but  it  is  an 
English  book.  I think  1 left  it  in  the  parlour. 

It  is  Mr.  Cary's  book,  and  I would  not  lose 
it  for  the  world.  Pray,  if  you  find  it,  book  it  i 
at  the  Swan,  Snow  Hill,  by  an  Edmonton  j 

stage  immediately,  directed  to  Mr.  Lamb,  ^ 
Church-street,  Etlmonton,  or  write  to  say 
you  cannot  find  it.  I am  quite  anxious  about 
it.  If  it  is  lost,  I sliall  never  like  tripe  again. 

“ With  kindest  love  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  all, 
“Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb.** 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST.  f 

f 

LA¥D’i  VEI>^KI>DAT  MOMTH  CO¥rA&Xl>  WITH  THE  ETEK-  | 
iNOft  UP  HOLUinu  notrfts-— niN  dead  rovFAEinMfi,  > 

DYER,  aODWIE,  THKLWAX.L,  KAtUTT,  BAREEH,  UAV-  ! 
DOE,  COLCBIIKiX,  AED  UTUEE^— LAET  OLIMPHE*  OP  | 
CIIAELKS  AED  MAIIT  LANH.  ] 


Gone ; all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  face*  1 ” 


Two  circles  of  rare  social  enjoyment— dif- 
fering as  widely  as  possible  in  all  external 
circumstances — but  each  superior  m its  kind 
to  all  others,  during  the  same  period  frankly 
opened  to  men  of  letters — now  existing  only 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  ore  fast  tlepart- 
lug  £ix>m  us — may,  without  offence,  be  placed 
side  by  side  in  grateful  recollection  ; they 
are  the  dinners  at  Holland  House  and  the 
suppers  of  “ the  Lunbs  **  at  the  Temple, 
Great  Russell-street,  and  Islington.  Strange, 
at  first,  as  this  juxta-position  may  seem,  a 
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little  reflection  will  convince  the  few  eur- 
vivors  who  have  enjoyed  both,  that  it  in- 
volves no  injustice  to  either;  while  with 
those  who  are  too  young  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  these  rare  festivities,  we  may 
exercise  the  privilege  of  age  by  boasting  what 
good  fellowship  was  once  enjoyed,  and  what 
“ good  talk  ” there  was  once  in  the  world ! 

I But  let  ns  call  to  mind  the  aspects  of  each 
scene,  before  we  attempt  to  tell  of  the  con- 
versation, which  will  be  harder  to  recall  and 
impossible  to  characterise.  And  first,  let  us 
invite  the  reader  to  assist  at  a dinner  at 
Holland  House  in  the  height  of  the  London 
and  Parliamentary  season,  say  a Saturday  iu 
June.  It  is  scarcely  seven — for  the  luxuries 
of  the  house  are  enhanced  by  a punctuality 

I in  the  main  object  of  the  day,  which  yields  to 
no  dilatory  guest  of  whatever  pretension — 
and  you  are  seated  in  an  oblong  room,  rich 
iu  old  gilding,  opposite  a deep  recess,  pierced 
by  large  old  windows  through  which  the  rich 
branches  of  trees  bathe<l  in  golden  light,  just 
admit  the  faint  outline  of  the  Surrey  Hills. 
Among  the  guests  are  some  perhaps  of  the 
highest  rank,  always  some  of  high  political 
importance,  about  whom  the  interest  of  busy 
life  gathers,  intermixed  with  others  eminent 
already  in  literature  or  art,  or  of  that  dawn- 
ing pramiso  which  the  hostess  delights  to 
discover  and  the  host  to  smile  on.  All  are 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment ; the 
anxieties  of  the  minister,  the  feverish  strug- 
gles of  the  iiartisan,  the  silent  toils  of  the 
artist  or  critic,  are  finished  for  the  week  ; 
professional  and  literaiyjealousies  are  hushed; 
sickness,  decrepitude,  and  death  are  silently 
voted  shadows ; and  the  brilliant  assemblage 
is  prepared  to  exercise  to  the  highest  degree 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  mortals  to  live 
in  the  knowledge  of  mortality  without  its 
consciousness,  and  to  people  the  present  hour 
with  delights,  as  if  a man  livetl  and  laughed 
and  enjoyerl  in  this  world  for  ever.  Every 
appliance  of  physical  luxury  which  the  moat 
delicate  art  can  supply,  attends  on  each  ; 
every  faint  wish  which  luxury  creates  is 
anticipated  ; the  noblest  and  most  gracious 
countenance  in  the  world  smiles  over  the 
happiness  it  is  ditfusing,  and  redoubles  it  by 
cordial  invitations  and  encouraging  words, 
which  set  the  humblest  stranger  guest  at 
perfect  ease.  As  the  dinner  merges  into  the 
dessert,  and  the  sunset  casts  a richer  glow  on 


the  branches,  still,  or  lightly  waving  in  the 
evening  light,  and  on  the  scene  within,  the 
harmony  of  all  sensations  becomes  more  per- 
fect ; a delighted  and  delighting  chuckle  in 
vites  attention  to  some  joyous  sally  of  the 
richest  intellectual  wit  reflected  in  the  laces 
of  all,  even  to  the  favourite  page  in  green, 
who  attends  his  mistress  with  duty  like  that 
of  the  antique  world  ; the  choicest  wines  are 
enhanced  in  their  liberal  but  temperate  use 
by  the  vista  opened  in  Lord  Holland’s  tales  ! 
of  bacchanalian  evenings  at  Brookes’s,  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  when  potations  deeper  ^ 
and  more  serious  rewarded  the  Statesman’s 
toils  and  shortened  his  days  ; until  at  length  | 
the  serener  pleasure  of  conversation,  of  the 
now  carelessly  scattered  groups,  is  enjoyed  in 
that  old,  long,  unrivalled  library  in  which 
Addison  mused,  and  wrote,  and  drank ; 
where  every  living  grace  attends ; “ and 
more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls.”  One 
happy  peculiarity  of  these  assemblies  was, 
the  number  of  persons  in  different  stations  i 
and  of  various  celebrity,  who  were  gratified  I 
by  seeing,  still  more,  in  hearing  and  knowing 
each  other  ; the  statesman  was  relieved  from  i 
care  by  association  with  the  poet  of  whom  he  ! 
had  heard  and  partially  read  ; and  the  poet 
was  elevated  by  the  courtesy  which  “ bared 
the  great  heart  ” which  “ beats  beneath  a 
star ;”  and  each  felt,  not  rarely,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  other,  modestly  expanding 
under  the  most  genial  auspices. 

Now  turn  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  at 
ten  o’clock,  when  the  sedater  part  of  the  I 
company  are  assembled,  and  the  happier 
stragglers  are  dropping  in  from  the  play. 
Let  it  be  any  autumn  or  winter  month,  when 
the  fire  is  blazing  steadily,  and  the  clean- 
swept  hearth  and  whist-tables  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Battle,  and  serious  looks  require 
“ the  rigour  of  the  game.”  The  furniture  is 
old-fashioned  and  worn  ; the  ceiling  low,  and 
not  wholly  unstained  by  traces  of  “ the  great 
plant,”  though  now  virtuously  forborne : but 
the  Hogurths,  in  narrow  black  frames, 
abounding  in  infinite  thought,  humour  and 
pathos,  enrich  the  walls  ; and  all  things  wear 
an  air  of  comfort  and  hearty  English  welcome. 
Lamb  himself,  yet  unrelaxed  by  the  glass,  is 
sitting  with  a sort  of  Quaker  primness  at  the  i 
whist-table,  the  gentleness  of  his  melancholy  ! 
smile  half  lost  in  his  intentness  on  the 
game  ; his  partner,  the  author  of  “ Political  ^ 
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Justice,”  (the  majestic  expression  of  his  targe 
head  not  disturbed  by  disproportion  of  his 
comparatively  diminutive  stature,)  is  regard- 
ing his  hand  with  a philosophic  but  not  a 
careless  eye  ; Captain  Burney,  only  not  venei- 
able  because  so  young  in  spirit,  sits  between 
them  ; and  H.  C.  R.,  who  alone  now  and  then 
breaks  the  proper  silence,  to  welcome  some 
incoming  guest,  is  his  happy  partner — true 
winner  in  the  game  of  life,  whose  leisure 
achieved  early,  is  devoted  to  his  friends  1 At 
another  table,  just  beyond  the  circle  which 
extends  frnm  the  lire,  sit  another  four.  The 
broad,  burly,  jovial  bulk  of  John  Lamb,  the 
Ajax  Telamon  of  the  slender  clerks  of  the 
old  South  Sea  House,  whom  ho  sometimes 
introduces  to  the  rooms  of  his  younger 
brother,  surprised  to  learn  from  them  that 
he  is  growing  famous,  confronts  the  stately 
but  courteous  Alsager ; while  P,“his  few  hairs 
bristling  ” at  gentle  objurgation,  watches  his 
partner  M.  B.,  dealing,  with  “soul  more 
white”  * than  the  hands  of  n-hich  Lamb  once 
said,  “ M.,  if  dirt  was  trumps,  what  hands 
you  would  hold ! ” In  one  comer  of  the 
room,  you  may  see  the  pale  earnest  counte- 
nance of  Cluirles  IJoyd,  who  is  discoursing 
“ of  late,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute,” 
with  Leigh  Hunt ; and,  if  you  chouse  to 
listen,  you  will  scarcely  know  which  most  to 
admire — the  severe  logic  of  the  melancholy 
reasoner,  or  its  graceful  evasion  by  the  trick- 
some  fantasy  of  the  joyous  poet.  Basil 
Montague,  gentle  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  which  he  has  lived  to  see 
triumphant,  is  pouring  into  the  outstretched  ! 
: ear  of  George  Dyer  some  tale  of  legalised 
I injustice,  which  the  recipient  is  vainly  en-  ^ 
I deavouring  to  comprehend.  Soon  the  room 
fills ; in  douches  Hazlitt  from  the  theatre, 
where  his  stubborn  anger  for  Napoleon's 
defeat  at  Waterloo  has  been  softene<l  by  Miss  ' 
Stephens's  angelic  notes,  which  might  “ chase 
anger,  and  grief,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
pain  from  mortal  or  immortal  minds ; ” 
Kenney,  with  a tremulous  pleasure,  an- 
nounces that  there  is  a crowded  house  to  the 
ninth  representation  of  his  new  comedy,  of 
which  Lamb  lays  down  his  cards  to  inquire ; 
or  Ayrton,  mildly  radiant,  whispers  the  con- 

* Lmmb'n  Sonnet,  dedicatory  of  his  first  volume  of 
prose  to  this  cherished  friend,  thus  concludes  : — 

**  Free  from  self-seekinir,  envy,  low  deslipi, 

1 have  not  found  a whiter  soul  than  thine/' 


tinuAl  triumph  of  “ Don  Giovanni,**  for  which 
Lamb,  incapable  of  opera,  is  happy  to  take 
his  word  Now  and  then  an  actor  glances 
on  us  from  the  rich  Cathay  **  of  the  world 
liehind  the  scenes,  with  news  of  its  brighter 
human-kind,  and  with  looks  reflecting  the 
public  favour — Liston,  grave  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  town’s  regards — or  Miss  Kelly, 
unexhausted  in  spirit  by  alternating  the 
drolleries  of  high  farce  with  the  terrible 
pathos  of  melodrama,— or  Charles  Kemble 
; mirrors  the  chivalry  of  thought,  and  ennobles 
j the  party  by  bending  on  them  looks  beaming 
I with  the  aristocracy  of  nature.  Meanwhile 
Becky  lays  the  cloth  on  the  side-table,  under  ^ 
^ the  direction  of  the  most  quiet,  sensible,  and  I 
^ kind  of  women  — who  soon  compels  the 
younger  and  more  hungry  of  the  guests  to 
I partake  largely  of  the  cold  roast  lamb  or 
I boiled  beef,  the  heaps  of  smoking  roasted 
' potatoes,  and  the  vast  jug  of  porter,  often 
I replenished  from  the  foaming  {xits,  which  the 
best  tap  of  Fleet^treet  supplies.  Perfect 
freedom  prevails,  save  when  the  hospitable 
pressure  of  the  mistress  excuses  excess  ; and 
perhaps,  the  physical  enjoyment  of  the  play- 
goer exhausted  with  pleasure,  or  of  the 
author  jaded  with  the  labour  of  the  brain,  is 
not  less  than  that  of  the  guests  at  the  most 
charming  of  aristocratic  banquets.  As  the 
hot  water  and  its  accomjkauiments  appear, 
and  the  severities  of  whist  relax,  the  light 
of  conversation  thickens : Hazlitt,  catching 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  from  which  he  has 
lately  begun  to  abstain,  utters  some  fine 
criticism  with  struggling  emphasis ; Lamb 
stammers  out  puns  suggestive  of  wisdom,  for 
happy  Barron  Field  to  admire  and  echo  ; the 
various  driblets  of  talk  combine  into  a stream, 
while  Miss  Lamb  moves  gently  about  to  see 
that  each  modest  stranger  is  duly  served  ; 
turning,  now  and  then,  an  anxious  loving  eye 
on  Charles,  which  is  softened  into  a half 
humorous  expression  of  resignation  to  inevit- 
able fate,  as  he  mixes  his  second  tumbler ! 
This  is  on  ordinary  nights,  when  the  accus- 
tomed Wednesday-men  assemble ; but  there  is 
a diflerence  on  great  extra  nights,  gladdened 
by  “ the  bright  visitations”  of  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  is 
the  same,  but  a sedater  wisdom  prevails. 
Happy  hpurs  were  they  for  the  young  disciple 
of  the  then  desperate,  now  triumphant  cause 
! of  Wordsworth’s  genius,  to  be  admitted  to 
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the  preHcnoe  of  the  poet  who  lm<!  opened  a 
new  world  for  him  in  the  undiscovered  riches 
of  his  own  nature,  and  its  affinities  with  the 
outer  universe  ; whom  he  worshipped  the 
more  devoutly  for  the  worl<i’s  scorn  ; for 
whom  he  felt  the  future  in  the  instant,  and 
anticipated  the  “ All  hail  hereafter  I *’  which 
the  great  jx>et  has  lived  to  enjoy ! To  win 
him  to  speak  of  his  own  poetry — to  hear  him 
recite  its  noblest  passages — and  to  join  in  his 
brave  defiance  of  the  fashion  of  the  age — was 
the  solemn  pleasure  of  such  a season  ; and,  of 
course,  superseded  all  minor  disquisitions. 
So,  when  Coleridge  came,  ailment,  wit, 
liumour,  criticism  were  hushed  ; the  pertest, 
smartest,  and  the  cleverest  felt  that  all  were 
assembled  to  listen  ; and  if  a card>tuble  had 
been  filleil,  or  a dispute  begun  before  he  was 
excited  to  coutinuous  speech,  his  gentle  voice, 
undulating  in  music,  soon 

**  Suspended  k-Aw/,  and  took  with  raTUhment  ! 

The  throDging  audience."  | 

The  conversation  which  animated  each  of 
these  memorable  circles,  approximated,  in 
essence,  much  more  nearly  than  might  be 
surmised  from  the  difference  in  station  of  the 
princi|>al  talkers,  and  the  contrast  in  physical 
appliances;  that  of  the  bowered  saloon  of 
Uollaud  House  having  more  of  earnestness 
and  depth,  and  that  of  the  Temple-attic  more 
of  airy  grace  than  would  be  predicated  by  a 
8U|>ertichd  observer.  The  former  possessed 
the  peculiar  interest  of  directly  bordering  on 
the  scene  of  political  conflict — gathering  to- 
gether the  most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  Ai^niig 
|>arty,  whose  repose  from  energetic  action 
spoke  of  the  week^s  conflict,  and  in  whom  the 
momeut^s  enjoyment  denved  a peculiar  charm 
from  the  perilous  glories  of  the  struggle  which 
the  morrow  was  to  renew — when  power  was 
just  within  reach,  or  held  with  a convulsive 
gru8]>~like  the  eager  and  solemn  pleasure  of 
the  soldiers^  banquet  in  the  pause  of  victory. 
The  perviiding  spirit  of  Lamb's  parties  was 
also  that  of  social  progress  ; but  it  was  the 
spirit  of  the  dreamers  and  thinkers,  not  of 
the  combatants  of  the  world^men  who,  it 
may  bo,  drew  their  theories  from  a deeper 
range  of  meditation,  and  embraced  the  future 
with  mure  comprehezisive  hope — but  about 
whom  the  immediate  interest  of  party  did 
not  gather  ; whose  victories  were  all  within  ; 
whoso  rewards  were  visions  of  blessings 


for  their  sj^ecies  in  the  furthest  horizon 
of  benevolent  prophecy.  If  a profouuder 
thought  was  sometimes  dragged  to  light  in 
the  <lim  circle  of  Lamb’s  com))anion8  than  was 
native  to  the  brighter  sphere,  it  was  still  a 
rare  felicity  to  watch  there  the  union  of 
elegance  with  purpose  in  some  leader  of 
party — the  delicate,  almost  fragile  grace  of 
illustration  in  some  one,  perhn|)s  destined  to 
lead  advancing  multitudes  or  to  withstand 
their  rashness ; — to  observe  the  growth  of 
strength  in  the  midst  of  beauty  expanding 
from  the  sense  of  the  heroic  past,  as  the  I 
fametl  Basil  tree  of  Boccaccio  grew  from  the 
immolated  relic  beneath  it.  If  the  oltema-  | 
tions  in  the  former  oscillated  between  wider 
extremes,  touching  on  the  wildest  farce  and 
most  earnest  tragedy  of  life  ; the  rich  space  ' 
of  brilliant  comedy  which  lived  ever  between 
them  in  the  latter,  was  diversified  by  serious 
interests  and  lieroic  allusiona  Sydney 
Smith's  wit — not  so  wild,  so  grotesque,  so 
deep-searching  as  Isimb’s — had  even  more 
quickness  of  intellectual  demonstration ; 
wedded  moral  and  political  wisdom  to  hap- 
piest language,  with  a more  rapid  perception 
of  secret  affinities  ; was  capable  of  producing 
e)>ignuumatic  splendour  reflected  more  per-  i 
manently  in  the  mind,  than  the  fantastic  | 
brilliancy  of  thoee  rich  conceits  which  Lamb 
stammered  out  with  his  painful  smile. 
Mackintosh  might  vie  with  Coleridge  in  vast  I 
and  various  knowledge  ; but  there  the  com- 
petition between  these  great  talkers  ends, 
and  the  contrast  begins ; the  contrast  be-  j 
tween  facility  and  Inspiration  ; between  the  ; 
ready  access  to  each  ticketed  and  labelled  | 
compartment  of  history,  science,  art,  criticism,  i 
and  the  genius  that  fused  and  renovated  alL  | 
But  then  a younger  spirit  appeared  at  Lord 
Holland’s  table  to  redress  the  balance — not 
so  poetical  as  Coleridge,  but  more  lucid — in 
whose  vast  and  joyous  memory  all  the 
mighty  post  lived  and  glowed  anew  ; whose 
declamations  presented,  not  groujjs  tinged 
with  distant  light,  like  those  of  Coleridge, 
but  a series  of  historical  figures  in  relief,  ex- 
hibited in  bright  succession,  as  if  by  dioramic 
art  there  glided  before  us  embossed  surfaces 
of  heroic  life.*  Bogers  too,  was  there— con- 
necting the  literature  of  the  last  age  with 

* 1 take  Icarc  to  copy  the  frlowius  picture  of  the 
eTcnlngn  of  Holland  lIou»c  and  of  ita  udmiraUe  m*»trr, 
drawn  by  tbU  fjiTourite  gueat  himself,  from  au  article 
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thU,  partaking  of  some  of  the  l>est  character^ 
istics  of  both — whose  first  poem  sj)arkled  in 
the  closing  darkness  of  the  last  century 
“like  a rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear,”  and 
who  was  advancing  from  a youth  which  had 
anticipated  memory,  to  an  age  of  kindness 
and  hope ; and  Moore,  who  ])aused  in  the 

which  adorned  the  “ Edinburgh  Keriew,”  Just  after 
Lord  lIoUand’A  death. 

The  time  la  coming  vhon,  perhapn  a few  old  men^ 
the  lut  Aurvivont  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain  seek, 
amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  ruilwajr  statiuns, 
lor  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  waa  in  their  youth 
the  foTouritc  retort  of  wiu  and  beuutica— of  palntera 
and  poets — of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen. 
They  will  then  remember,  with  strange  tendemcas, 
many  objects  once  familiar  to  them — the  avenue  and 
the  terrace,  the  busts  and  the  paintings ; the  carving, 
the  grotesque  gilding,  and  tbc  enigmatical  mottoes. 
With  peculiar  fondness,  they  will  recal  that  venerable 
chamber,  in  which  all  tho  antique  gravity  of  a college 
library  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female 
grace  and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a drawing<room. 
They  will  recollect,  not  unmoved,  those  shelves  loaded 
with  the  varied  learning  of  many  lands  and  many  ages  ; 
those  portraits  In  which  were  preserved  the  features  of 
the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  generations. 
They  will  recollect  how  many  men  who  have  guided  tbc 
politics  of  Europe — who  have  moved  great  assemblies 
by  reason  and  eloquence — who  have  put  life  Into  bronae 
and  canvas,  or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so 
written  as  it  shall  not  willingly  let  them  die — were 
there  mixed  with  all  that  was  loveliest  and  gayest  in 
the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals.  They  will 
remember  the  singular  character  which  belonged  to  that 
circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every 
art  and  science,  had  its  place.  They  will  remember  how 
the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer,  and  the  last 
comedy  of  Scribe  in  another  ; while  Wilkie  gaxed  with 
modest  admiration  on  Reynolds’  Baretti  ; while  Blockin-. 
tosh  txu-ned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a quotation  ; 
while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with  Barrus 
St  the  Luxemburg,  or  bis  ride  with  Lannes  over  the 
field  of  Austerlitz.  They  will  remember,  above  all, 
the  grace — and  tho  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than 
grace — with  which  the  priiicely  hospitality  of  that 
ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.  They  will  remember 
the  venerable  and  benignant  countenance,  and  the 
rortliol  voice  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome.  They 
will  remember  that  temper  which  years  of  pain,  of  sick- 
ness, of  lameness,  of  confinement,  seemed  only  to  make 
sweeter  and  sweeter  ; and  that  fnink  politeness,  which 
at  once  relieved  all  the  cmbarrassinent  of  the  youngest 
and  most  timid  writer  or  artist,  who  found  himself  for 
the  first  time  among  Amboasadors  and  Karls.  They  will 
remember  that  constant  flow  of  conversation,  so  natural, 
so  animated,  so  various,  so  rich  with  observation  and 
anecdote ; that  wit  which  never  gave  a wound  ; that 
exquisite  mimicry  which  ennobled,  instead  of  degrading 
that  goodnees  of  heart  which  appeared  in  every  look 
and  accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to  every  talent 
and  acquirement.  They  will  remember,  too,  that  be 
w hose  name  they  bold  in  reverence  was  not  less  dUtin. 
guisbed  by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  bis  |>olitical 
conduct,  than  by  his  loving  disposition  and  bis  winning 
mannem.  They  will  remember  that,  in  the  last  lines 
which  be  traced,  he  expressed  his  joy  that  he  hsd  done 
nothing  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Grey ; and 
they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  looking 
back  on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  accuse  them- 
Selves  of  having  dune  anything  unworthy  of  men  who 
Were  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Holland.” 


fluttering  expression  of  graceful  trifles,  to 
whisj>er  some  deep-toned  thought  of  Ireland’s 
wrongs  and  sorrows. 

Literature  and  Art  supplied  the  favourite 
topics  to  each  of  these  assemblies, — both 
discussed  with  earnest  admiration,  but  sur^ 
veyed  in  different  aspects.  The  conversation 
at  Lord  Holland’s  was  wont  to  mirror  the 
happiest  aspects  of  the  living  mind ; to  cele- 
brate the  latest  discoveries  in  science  ; to 
echo  the  quarterly  decisions  of  imperial 
criticism  ; to  reflect  the  modest  glow  of 
young  reputations  ; — all  was  gay,  graceful, 
decisive,  as  if  the  pen  of  Jeffrey  could  have 
8ix>ken  ; or,  if  it  reverted  to  old  times,  it  re- 
joiced in  those  classical  associations  wliich 
are  always  young.  At  Lamb’s,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  topics  were  chiefly  sought  among 
the  obscure  and  remote  ; the  odd,  the  quaint, 
tho  fantastic  were  drawn  out  from  their 
dusty  recesses ; nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  its  embrace  than  the  modem 
circulating  library,  even  when  it  teemed  with 
the  Scotch  novels.  Whatever  the  subject  was, 
however,  in  the  more  aristocratic,  or  the 
humbler  sphere,  it  was  always  discussed  by 
those  best  entitled  to  talk  on  it ; no  others 
had  a chance  of  being  heard.  This  remark- 
able freedom  from  bom  was  proiluced  in 
Lamb’s  circle  by  the  authoritative  texture  of 
its  commanding  minds  ; in  Lord  Holland’s, 
by  the  more  direct,  and  more  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  hostess,  which  checked  that 
tenacity  of  subject  and  opinion  which  some- 
times broke  the  charm  of  Lamb’s  parties  by 
“ a duel  in  the  form  of  a debate.”  Perhaps 
beyond  any  other  hostess, — certainly  far  be- 
yond any  host,  Lady  Holland  possessed  the 
tact  of  perceiving,  and  the  power  of  evoking 
the  various  capacities  which  lurked  in  every 
part  of  the  brilliant  circles  over  which  she 
presided,  and  restrained  each  to  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  portion  of  the  evening. 
To  enkindle  the  enthuriasm  of  an  artist  on 
the  theme  over  which  he  had  achieved  the 
most  facile  mastery ; to  set  loose  the  heart  of 
the  rustic  poet,  and  imbue  his  speech  with 
the  freedom  of  his  native  hills  ; to  draw  from 
the  adventurous  traveller  a breathing  picture 
of  his  most  imminent  danger  ; or  to  embolden 
the  bashful  soldier  to  disclose  his  own  share 
in  the  perils  and  glories  of  some  famous 
battle-field  ; to  encourage  the  generous  praise 
of  friendship  when  the  speaker  and  the 
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Bubjectreflected  mterestoneacbother ; orwln  topics  of  alliances,  and  znamages,  and  pro-  | 
from  an  awkward  man  of  science  the  secret  motions  ; and  there  was  not  a hopeful  en-  | 
history  of  a discovery  which  had  astonished  gagement,  or  a happy  wedding,  or  a promo- 
the  world  ; to  conduct  these  brilliant  deve-  tioii  of  a friend^s  son,  or  a new  Intellectual 
lopments  to  the  height  of  satisfaction,  atid  | triumph  of  any  youth  with  whose  name  and  ; 
then  to  shift  the  scene  by  the  magic  of  a | history  she  was  familiar,  but  became  an  event 
word,  were  among  her  nightly  successes,  j on  which  she  expected  and  required  congra- 
And  if  this  extraordinary  power  over  the  . tulation  as  on  a part  of  her  own  fortune,  ‘ 
elements  of  social  enjoyment  was  sometimes  Although  there  was  necessarily  a preponder- 
wielded  without  the  entire  concealment  of  ance  in  her  society  of  the  sentiment  of  ' 
its  despotism  ; if  a decisive  check  sometimes  popular  progress,  which  once  was  cherished 
rebuked  a s|)eaker  who  might  intercept  the  almost  exclusively  by  the  party  to  whom  | 
variegated  beauty  of  Jeffrey's  indulgent  Lord  Holland  was  united  by  sacred  ties,  no 
criticism,  or  the  jest  announced  and  self-  expression  of  triumph  in  success,  no  >*iru- 
rewarded  in  Sydney  Smith's  cordial  and  lence  in  sudden  dirappointment,  was  ever  | 
triumphant  laugh,  the  authority  was  too  permitted  to  wound  the  most  sensitive  ears  | 
clearly  exerted  for  the  evening's  prosperity,  of  her  conservative  guests.  It  might  be  that  I 
and  too  manifestly  impelled  by  an  urgent  some  placid  comparison  of  recent  w'ith  former  | 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  these  golden  times,  spoke  a sense  of  freedom's  peaceful 
hours  which  were  fleeting  within  its  confines,  victory  ; or  that,  on  the  giddy  edge  of  some  j 
to  sadden  the  enforced  silence  with  more  than  great  party  struggle,  the  festivities  of  the  ; 
a momentary  regret.  If  ever  her  prohibition  evening  might  take  a more  serious  cast,  I 
— clear,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  — indicated  news  arrived  from  the  scene  of  contest,  and  I 
more  than  a preferable  regard  for  livelier  dis-  the  pleasure  might  be  deepened  by  the  peril ; | 
course,  it  was  when  a depreciatory'  tone  was  but  the  feeling  was  always  restrained  by  the  i 
adopted  towards  genius,  or  gootlness,  or  supremacy  given  to  those  permanent  solaces 
honest  endeavour,  or  when  some  friend,  per-  for  the  mind,  in  the  beautiful  and  the  great, 
Bonal  or  intellectual,  was  mentioned  in  which  no  political  changes  disturb.  Although  ; 
slighting  phrase.  Habituated  to  a generous  the  death  of  the  noble  master  of  the  venerated 
partisanship,  by  strong  sympathy  with  a mansion  closed  its  portals  for  ever  on  the  ; 
great  political  cause,  she  carried  the  fidelity  exquisite  enjoyments  to  which  they  had  been 
of  her  devotion  to  that  cause  into  her  social  so  generously  expanded,  the  art  of  couversa- 
’ relations,  and  was  ever  the  truest  and  the  tioii  lived  a little  longer  in  the  smaller  circle  | 
fastest  of  friends.  The  tendency,  oflen  more  which  Lady  Holland  still  drew  almost  daily 
idle  than  malicious,  to  soften  down  the  in-  around  her;  honouring  his  memory  by  fol- 
tellectual  claims  of  the  absent,  which  so  I lowing  his  example,  and  struggling  against 
insidiously  besets  literary  conversation,  and  the  perpetual  sense  of  unutterable  bereave-  ' 
teaches  a superficial  insincerity,  even  to  sub-  ment,  by  rendering  to  literature  that  honour 
stantial  esteem  and  regard,  and  which  was  and  those  reliefs,  which  English  aristocracy  i 
sometimes  insinuated  into  the  conversation  has  too  often  denied  it ; and  seeking  conao-  ' 
of  Lamb's  friends,  though  never  into  his  own,  lation  in  making  others  proud  and  happy, 
found  no  favour  in  her  presence ; and  hence  That  lingering  happiness  is  extinct  now  ; 
the  conversations  over  which  she  presided, ' Lamb's  kindred  circle — kindred,  though  so  | 
• perhaps  beyond  all  that  ever  flashed  with  a | different— dispersed  almost  before  he  died ; ! 
j kindred  splendour,  were  marked  by  that  in-  j the  “ thoughts  that  wandered  through  eter-  ' 
j tegrity  of  good  nature  which  might  admit  nity,”  are  no  longer  expressed  in  time  ; the  I 
i of  their  exact  repetition  to  every  living  indi-  i fancies  and  conceits,  " gay  creatures  of  the  | 
vidual  whose  merits  were  discussed,  without  element  *'  of  social  delight,  “ that  in  the  I 
the  danger  of  inflicting  pain.  Under  her  colours  of  the  rainbow  lived,  and  played  in 
auspices,  not  only  all  critical,  but  all  personal  the  plighted  clouds,”  flicker  only  in  the  back- 
talk  was  tinged  with  kindness  ; the  strong  ward  perspective  of  waning  years ; and  for 
I interest  which  she  took  in  the  happiness  of  the  survivors,!  may  venture  to  affirm,  no  such 
I her  friends,  shed  a peculiar  sunuiness  over  the  conversation  as  they  have  shared  in  either 
i aspects  of  life  presenteil  by  the  common  circle  will  ever  be  theirs  again  in  this  world ! 
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Before  closing  these  last  Memorials  of . “ as  a public  writer,”  ought  to  be  possessed 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  it  may  be  permitted  | of  the  great  fact  with  which  George  is  laden ! 
me  to  glance  separately  at  some  of  the  Or  shall  I endeavour  to  revive  the  bewildered 
friends  who  are  grouped  around  them  in  ' look  with  which,  just  after  he  had  been  an- 
memory,  and  who,  like  them,  live  only  in  nounced  as  one  of  Lord  Stanhope's  executors 
recollection,  and  in  the  works  they  have  | and  residuary  legatees,  he  received  Lamb's 
left  behind  them.  I grave  inquiry,  “Whether  it  was  true,  as 

Gboboe  Dter  was  one  of  the  first  objects  , commonly  reported,  that  he  was  to  be  made 
of  Lamb's  youthful  reverence,  for  he  had  a Lord  ? ” “ O dear  no ! Mr.  Lamb,”  re-  , 
attained  the  stately  rank  of  Grecian  in  the  sponded  he  with  earnest  seriousness,  but  not 
venerable  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  when  without  a moment's  quivering  vanity,  “ I I 
Charles  entered  it,  a little,  timid,  affectionate  could  not  think  of  such  a thing;  it  is  not  ' 
child  ; but  this  boyish  respect,  once  amount-  [ tnie,  I assure  you.”  “ I thought  not,”  said 
ing  to  awe,  gave  place  to  a familiar  habit  of  j Lamb,  “ and  I contradict  it  wherever  I go  ; 
loving  banter,  which,  springing  from  the  hut  the  government  will  not  ask  your  con- 
depths  of  old  regard,  approximated  to  school- 1 sent ; they  nmy  raise  yon  to  the  peerage 
boy  roguery,  and,  now  and  then,  though  very  ' without  your  even  knowing  it.”  “ I hope 
rarely,  gleamed  on  the  consciousness  of  the  not,  Mr.  Lamb  ; indeed,  indeed,  I hope  not ; 
ripe  scholar.  No  contrast  could  be  more  . it  would  not  suit  me  at  all,"  responded  Dyer, 
vivid  than  that  presented  by  the  relations  of  and  went  bis  way,  musing  on  the  possibility 
each  to  the  literature  they  both  loved ; one  of  a strange  honour  descending  on  his  re- 
divining  its  inmost  essences,  plucking  out  luctant  brow.  Or  shall  1 recall  the  visible 
the  heart  of  its  mysteries,  shedding  light  on  presentment  of  his  bland  unconsciousness  of 
its  dimmest  recesses  ; the  other  devoted,  evil  when  his  sportive  friend  taxed  it  to  the 
with  equal  assiduity,  to  its  externals.  Books,  utmost,  by  suddenly  asking  what  he  thought 
to  Dyer,  “ were  a real  world,  both  pure  and  of  the  murderer  Williams,  who,  after  de 
good  ; ” among  them  he  passed,  unconscious  stroying  two  families  in  Katcliffe  Highway, 
of  time,  from  youth  to  extreme  age,  vege-  had  broken  prison  by  suicide,  and  whose 
tating  on  their  dates  and  forms,  and  “ trivial  body  had  just  before  been  conveyed,  in  shock- 
fond  records,”  in  the  learned  air  of  great  ing  procession,  to  its  cross-road  grave  ! The 
libraries,  or  the  dusty  confusion  of  his  own,  ^ desperate  attempt  to  compel  the  gentle 
with  the  least  possible  apprehension  of  any  optimist  to  speak  ill  of  a mortal  creature 
human  interest  vital  in  their  pages,  or  of  any  produced  no  happier  success  than  the  answer, 
spirit  of  wit  or  fancy  glancing  across  them. , “ Wliy,  I should  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  he  must 
His  life  was  an  Academic  pastoraL  Me-  have  been  rather  an  eccentric  character.” 
thinks  I see  his  gaunt,  awkward  form,  set  This  simplicity  of  a nature  not  only  unspotted 
off  by  trousers  too  short,  like  those  outgrown  by  the  world,  but  almost  abstracted  from  it, 
by  a gawky  lad,  and  a rusty  coat  as  much  will  seem  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
too  large  fur  the  wearer,  hanging  about  him  known  that  it  was  subjected,  at  the  entrance 
like  those  garments  which  the  aristocratic  i of  life,  to  a hard  battle  with  fortune.  Dyer 
Milesian  peasantry  prefer  to  the  most  com-  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  residing 
fortable  rustic  dress  ; his  long  head  silvered  ' in  an  eastern  suburb  of  London,  Stepney  or 
over  with  short  yet  straggling  hair,  and  his  Bethnal-greenward,  where  he  attracted  the 
dark  grey  eyes  glistening  with  faith  and  attention  of  two  elderly  ladies  as  a serious 
wonder,  as  Lamb  satisfies  the  curiosity  child,  with  an  extraordinary  love  for  books, 
which  has  gently  disturbed  his  studies  as  to  They  obtained  for  him  a presentation  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  by  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  entered  at  seven 
telling  him,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  years  of  age ; fought  his  way  through  its 
they  are  the  works  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  just  sturdy  ranks  to  its  head  ; and,  at  nineteen, 
returned  from  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  quitted  it  for  Cambridge,  with  only  an  ex- 
Vienna  ! Off  he  runs,  with  animated  stride  hibition  and  his  scholarly  accomplishments 
and  shambling  enthusiasm,  nor  stops  till  he  to  help  him.  On  he  went,  however,  placid, 
reaches  Maida  Hill,  and  breathes  his  news  if  not  rejoicing,  through  the  difficulties 
into  the  startled  ear  of  Ijeigh  Hunt,  who,  of  a life  illustrated  only  by  scholarship ; 
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encountering  tremendous  labours  ; unresting 
yet  serene  ; until  at  eighty-five  he  breathed 
out  the  most  blameless  of  lives,  which  began 
in  a straggle  to  end  in  a leame<l  dream  I 
Mr.  Godwin,  who  during  the  happiest 
period  of  Lambs  weekly  j>artie8,  was  a con- 
stant assistant  at  his  whistrtable,  resembled 
Dyer  in  simplicity  of  manner  and  devotion 
to  letters  ; but  the  simplicity  was  more 
superficial,  and  the  devotion  more  profound 
than  the  kindred  qualities  in  the  guileless 
scholar  ; and,  instead  of  forming  the  entire 
being,  only  marked  the  surface  of  a nature 
l)eDeath  which  extraordinary  power  lay 
hidden.  As  the  absence  of  worldly  wisdom 
subjected  Dyer  to  the  sportive  sallies  of 
Lamb,  so  a like  deficiency  in  Godwin  ex- 
posed him  to  the  coarser  mirth  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  who  was  sometimes  inclined  to  seek 
relaxation  for  the  iron  muscles  of  his  imper- 
turbable mind  in  trying  to  make  a philosopher 
look  foolish.  To  a stranger’s  gaze  the  author 
of  the  “ Political  Justice  ” and  “ Caleb 
Williams,”  as  he  appeared  in  the  Temple, 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  except  to  his 
familiars,  presented  none  of  those  charac- 
teristics with  which  fancy  had  invested  the 
daring  speculator  and  relentless  novelist ; 
nor,  when  he  broke  silence,  did  his  language 
tend  to  reconcile  the  reality  with  the  expec- 
tation. The  disproportion  of  a frame  which, 
low  of  stature,  was  surmounted  by  a massive 
head  which  might  befit  a presentable  giant, 
was  rendered  almost  imperceptible,  not  by 
any  vivacity  of  expression,  (for  his  coun- 
tenance was  rarely  lighted  up  by  the 
deep-seated  genius  within,)  but  by  a 
gracious  suavity  of  manner  which  many 
“ a fine  ohi  English  gentleman  ” might  en>7-. 
His  voice  was  small ; the  topics  of  his 
ordinary  conversation  trivial,  and  discussed 
with  a delicacy  and  precision  which  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  finical ; and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
literary  society,  of  which  he  had  enjoyed 
the  best,  would  not  prevent  him  from  falling 
after  dinner  into  the  most  profound  sleep. 
This  gentle,  drowsy,  spiritless  demeanour, 
presents  a striking  contrast  to  a reputation 
which  once  filled  Europe  with  its  echoes  ; 
but  it  was,  in  truth,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, perfectly  consistent  with  those  in- 
tellectual elements  which  in  some  raised  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  from 


others  elicited  the  wildest  denunciations  of 
visionary  terror. 

In  Mr.  Godwin’s  mind,  the  faculty  of 
abstract  reason  so  predominated  over  all 
others,  as  practically  to  extinguish  them ; 
and  his  taste,  akin  to  this  faculty,  sought 
only  for  its  development  through  the  medium 
of  composition  for  the  press.  He  had  no 
imagination,  no  fancy,  no  wit,  no  humour ; 
or  if  he  possessed  any  of  those  faculties,  they 
were  obscured  by  that  of  pure  reason  ; and 
being  wholly  devoid  of  the  quick  sensibility 
which  irritates  speech  into  eloquence,  and 
of  the  passion  for  immediate  excitement  and 
applause,  which  tends  to  its  presentment 
before  admiring  assemblies,  he  desired  no 
other  audience  than  that  which  he  could 
silently  address,  and  learned  to  regard  all 
things  through  a contemplative  medium.  In 
this  sense,  far  more  than  in  the  extravagant 
application  of  his  wildest  theories,  he  levelletl 
all  around  him ; admitted  no  greatness  but 
that  of  literature ; and  neither  desired  nor 
revered  any  triumphs  but  those  of  thought 
If  such  a reasoning  faculty,  guided  by  such  a 
disposition,  had  been  applied  to  abstract 
sciences,  no  effect  remarkable  beyond  that 
of  rare  excellence,  would  have  been  produceil ; 
but  the  apparent  anomalies  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
intellectual  history  arose  from  the  applica- 
tion of  his  power  to  the  passions,  the 
interests,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind,  at  a 
time  when  they  enkindle<l  into  frightful 
action,  and  when  he  calmly  worked  out  his 
problems  among  their  burning  elements  with 
the  “ ice-brook’s  temper,”  and  the  severest 
logic.  And  if  some  extreme  conclusions  were 
inconsistent  with  the  faith  and  the  duty  which 
alone  can  sustain  and  regulate  our  nature, 
there  was  no  small  compensation  in  the 
severity  of  the  process  to  which  the  student 
was  impelled,  for  the  slender  peril  which 
might  remain  lest  the  results  should  be 
practically  adopted.  A system  founded  on 
pure  reason,  which  rcjecte*!  the  impulses  of 
natural  affection,  the  delights  of  gratitude, 
the  influences  of  prejudice,  the  bondage  of 
custom,  the  animation  of  pcrsoual  hopi* ; 
which  appealed  to  no  passion  — which 
suggested  no  luxury — which  excited  no 
animosities — and  w’hich  offered  no  prize  for 
the  observance  of  its  laws,  except  a par- 
ticipation in  the  exix'indiug  glories  of  progres- 
sive humanity,  was  little  calculated  to  allure 
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from  the  accustomcHl  paths  of  ancient  ordi- 
nance any  man  disposed  to  walk  in  them  by 
the  lights  from  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a healthfnl  diversion  from  those 
seductions  in  which  the  heart  secretly  ener- 
vates and  infects  the  understanding,  to  invite 
the  revolutionary  speculator  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  distant  and  the  refined ; by 
the  pursuit  of  impracticable  error  to  brace 
the  mind  for  the  achievement  of  everlasting 
truth ; and  on  the  “ heat  and  flame  of  the 
distemper  ” of  an  imiMiasioned  democracy  to 
“ sprinkle  cool  patience."  The  idol  Political 
Justice,  of  which  he  was  the  slow  and 
laborious  architect,  if  it  for  a while  enchanted, 
did  not  long  enthral  or  ever  debase  its 
worshippers ; “ its  bones  were  marrowlesa,  its 
blood  was  cold,” — but  there  was  surely 
“ speculation  in  its  eyes  ” which  “ glared 
withal  ” into  the  future.  Such  high  castiistry 
as  it  evoked  has  always  an  ennobling  ten- 
dency, even  when  it  dallies  with  error ; the 
direction  of  thought  in  youth  is  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  mode  of  its  exercise  ; and 
it  is  only  when  the  base  interests  and  sensual 
passions  of  mortality  pander  to  the  under- 
sunding  that  truth  may  fear  for  the  issue. 

The  author  of  this  cold  and  passionless 
intellectual  phantasy  looked  out  upon  the 
world  he  hoped  to  inform  from  recesses 
of  contemplation  which  the  outward  inci- 
dents of  life  did  not  disturb,  and  which,  when 
closed,  left  him  a common  man,  appearing  to 
superficial  observers  rather  below  than  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  talkers.  To  his  inward 
gaze  the  stupendous  changes  which  agitated 
Europe,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  silent  as 
a picture.  The  pleasure  of  his  life  was  to 
think  ; its  business  was  to  write  ; all  else  in 
it  was  vanity.  Regarding  his  own  being 
through  the  same  spiritualising  medium,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  springs  of  its  exists 
ence  should  wear  out,  and,  in  the  spring-time 
of  his  speculation,  held  that  man  might 
become  immortal  on  earth  by  the  eflbrt  of 
the  will.  His  style  partook  of  the  quality  of 
his  intellect  and  the  character  of  its  purposes 
— it  was  pure,  simple,  colourless.  His  most 
imaginative  passages  arc  inspired  only  by  a 
logic  quickened  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  approaching  discovery  of 
truth — the  dawning  Eureka  of  the  reasouer  ; 
they  are  usually  composed  of  " line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,”  without  an 


involution  of  style,  or  an  eddy  in  the  thought. 
He  sometimes  complained,  though  with  the 
benignity  that  always  markc<l  his  estimate 
of  his  opponents,  that  Mr.  Malthus’s  style 
was  too  richly  ornamented  for  argument ; 
and  certainly,  with  all  its  vivacity  of  illus- 
tration it  lacks  the  transparent  simplicity 
of  his  own.  The  most  palpable  result  which 
he  ever  produced  by  his  writings  was  the 
dark  theory  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work  I 
on  Population,  which  was  presented  as  an  ' 
answer  to  his  reasoning  on  behalf  of  the 
perfectibility  of  man  ; and  he  used  to  smile 
at  his  ultimate  triumph,  when  the  writer,  I 
who  had  only  Intended  a striking  paradox, 
tamed  it  down  to  the  wisdom  of  economy, 
and  adapted  it  to  Poor-law  uses ; neutralised 
his  giant  spectres  of  Vice  and  Misery  by  the 
practical  intervention  of  Moral  Restraint ; 
and  left  the  optimist,  Godwin,  still  in 
unclouded  possession  of  the  hope  of  universal 
peace  and  happiness,  postponed  only  to  that 
time  when  passion  shall  be  subjecte<l  to 
reason,  and  population,  no  more  rising  like  a 
resistless  tide,  between  adamantine  barriers 
to  submerge  the  renovated  earth,  shall  obey 
the  commands  of  wisdom  ; rise  and  fall  as 
the  means  of  subsistence  expand  or  contract ; 
and  only  contribute  an  impulse  to  the 
universal  harmony. 

Tire  jH'rsons  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  romances — 
stranger  still — are  the  luked  creations  of 
the  same  intellectual  power,  marvellously 
endowed  with  galvanic  life.  Though  with 
happier  symmetry,  they  arc  as  much  made 
out  of  chains  and  links  of  reasoning,  as  the 
monster  was  fashioned  by  the  chemistry 
of  the  student,  in  the  celebrated  novel  of 
his  gifted  daughter.  Falkland,  and  Caleb 
Williams,  are  the  mere  impersonations  of 
the  unbounded  love  of  reputation,  and 
irresistible  curiosity ; these  ideas  arc  de- 
veloped in  each  with  masterly  iteration — to 
the  two  ideas  all  causes  give  way  ; and 
materials  are  subjected,  often  of  remarkable 
coarseness,  to  the  refinement  of  the  concep- 
tion. Hazlitt  used  to  observe  of  these  two 
characters,  that  the  manner  they  are  played 
into  each  other,  was  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  <lrama  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  opposition,  though  at  the  cost  of 
probability,  is  most  powerfuUy  maintained  ; 
but  the  effect  is  partly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  extrinsic  interest  which  could  interfere 
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with  the  main  purpose  ; the  beatings  of  the  aid  without  scruple,  considering  that  their 
heart  become  audible,  not  only  from  their  means  were  justly  the  due  of  one  who  toiled 
own  intensity,  but  from  the  desolation  which  in  thought  for  their  inward  life,  and  had 
the  author  has  expanded  around  them.  The  little  time  to  provide  for  his  own  outward 
consistency  in  each  is  that  of  an  idea,  not  of  existence  ; and  took  their  excuses,  when 
a character  ; and  if  the  effect  of  form  and  offered,  without  doubt  or  offence.  The  very 
colour  is  produce<i>  it  is,  as  in  line  engraving,  next  day  after  I had  been  honoure<l  and 
by  the  infinite  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  delighted  by  an  introduction  to  him  at 
the  single  strokes.  In  like  manner,  the  Lamb's  chambers,  I was  made  still  more 
incidents  by  which  the  author  seeks  to  proud  and  happy  by  his  appearance  at  my 
exemplify  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  power  on  own  on  such  an  errand — which  ray  poverty, 
goodness  in  civilised  society,  are  utterly  not  my  will,  rendered  abortive.  After  some 
fantastical ; nothing  can  be  more  minute,  pleasant  chat  on  indifferent  matters,  he  care-  * 
nothing  more  unreal ; the  youth  being  in-  leasly  observed,  that  he  had  a little  bill  for 
volved  by  a web  of  circumstances  woven  to  150^.  falling  due  on  the  morrow,  which  he 
j immesh  him,  which  the  condition  of  society  had  forgotten  till  that  morning,  and  desired 
i that  the  author  intends  to  repudiate,  renders  the  loan  of  the  necessary  amount  for  a few 
I impossible  ; and  which,  if  true,  would  prove  weeks.  At  first,  in  eager  hope  of  being  able  i 
not  that  the  framework  of  law  is  tjTannous,  thus  to  oblige  one  whom  I regarded  with  ' 
but  that  the  will  of  a single  oppressor  may  admiration  akin  to  awe,  I began  to  consider 
elude  it.  Tlie  subject  of  “ St.  Leon  ” is  whether  it  was  possible  for  me  to  raise  such  | 
more  congenial  to  the  author's  power ; but  a sum  ; but,  alas ! a moment's  reflectiou 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  a logical  development  sufliced  to  convince  me  that  the  hope  was 
j of  the  consequences  of  a being  prolonged  on  vain,  and  I was  obliged,  with  much  confusion, 

I earth  through  ages  ; and,  as  the  dismal  vista  to  assure  my  distinguished  visitor  how  glail 
expands,  the  skeleton  speculators  crowd  in  I should  have  been  to  sen'e  him,  but  that  I 
to  mock  and  sadden  us ! was  only  just,  starting  as  a special  pleader, 

Mr.  Godwin  was  thus  a man  of  two  was  obliged  to  write  for  magazines  to  help 
beings,  which  held  little  discourse  with  each  me  on,  and  had  not  such  a sum  in  the  world, 
other — the  daring  inventor  of  theories  con-  “ Oh  dear,”  swd  the  philosopher,  **  I thought  ■ 
structed  of  air-drawn  diagrams~and  the  you  were  a young  gentleman  of  fortune—  ' 
simple  gentleman,  who  suffered  nothing  to  don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it ; I shall  ' 
disturb  or  excite  him,  beyond  his  study.  He  do  very  well  elsewhere:’* — and  then,  in  the  | 
loved  to  walk  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Lon-  most  gracious  manner,  reverted  to  our  former 
don,  not  like  Lamb,  enjoying  the  infinite  topics ; and  sat  in  my  small  room  for  half  an 
varieties  of  many-coloured  life  around  him,  hour,  as  if  to  convince  mo  that  my  want  of 
but  because  he  felt,  amidst  the  noise,  and  fortune  made  no  difference  in  his  esteem.  A 
crowd,  and  glare,  more  intensely  the  imper-  slender  tribute  to  the  literature  he  had 
turbable  stillness  of  his  own  contemplations,  loved  and  served  so  well,  was  accorded  to 
His  means  of  comfortable  support  were  him  in  the  old  age  to  which  he  attained,  by 
mainly  supplied  by  a shop  in  Skinner-street,  the  gift  of  a sinecure  in  the  Exchequer,  of 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  “ M.  J.  Godwin  about  200f.  a-year,  connected  with  the 
& Co.,”  the  jirettiest  and  wisest  books  for  custody  of  the  Records ; and  the  last  time  I 
children  issued,  which  old-fashioned  parents  saw  him,  he  was  heaving  an  immense  key 
presented  to  their  children,  without  suspect-  to  unlock  the  musty  treasures  of  which  he 
ing  that  the  graceful  lessons  of  piety  and  was  guardian — how  unlike  those  he  ha<l 
goodness  which  charmed  away  the  selfishness  unlocked,  with  finer  talisman,  for  the 
of  infancy,  were  published,  and  sometimes  astonishment  and  alarm  of  one  generation, 
revised,  and  now  and  then  written,  by  a and  the  delight  of  all  others  ! 
philosopher  whom  they  would  scarcely  John  Thelwai^l,  who  had  once  exulted  in 
venture  to  name  1 He  met  the  exigencies  the  appellation  of  Citizen  Thelwall,  having 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  business  sometimes  been  associated  with  Coleridge  and  Southey 
caused,  with  the  trusting  simplicity  which  in  their  days  of  enthusiastical  dreaming, 
marked  his  course — he  asked  his  friends  for  though  a more  precise  and  practical  reformer 
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than  either,  waa  introduced  by  them  to  Lamb,  deposed,  he  must  necessarily  die  ; — though 
and  was  welcomed  to  his  circle,  in  the  true  his  boldness  of  speech  placed  him  in  jeopardy 
Catholicism  of  its  spirit,  although  its  master  ^ even  after  the  acquittals  of  his  simple- 
cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  virtue  which  minded  associate  Hardy,  and  his  enigmatical 
Thelwall  devotedly  cherished,  and  which  instructor  Tooke,  who  forsook  him,  and  left 
Home  Tooke  kept  in  uncertain  vibration  be-  | him,  when  acquitted,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
tween  a rebellion  and  a hoax.  Lamb  justly  world.  His  life,  which  before  this  event  had 
esteemed  Thelwall  as  a thoroughly  honest  been  one  of  self-denial  and  purity  remarkable 
man  ; — not  honest  merely  in  reference  to  the  in  a young  man  who  had  imbibed  the  im- 
moral relations  of  life,  but  to  the  processes  pulses  of  revolutionary  France,  partook  of 
of  thought ; one  whose  mind,  acute,  vigorous,  considerable  vicissitude.  At  one  time,  he 
and  direct,  perceived  only  the  object  imrae-  waa  raised  by  his  skill  in  correcting  im- 
diately  before  it,  and,  undisturbed  by  colln-  ' pediments  of  speech,  and  teaching  elocution 
teral  circumstances,  reflected,  with  literal  as  a science,  into  elegant  competence — at 
fidelity,  the  impression  it  receivetl,  and  main- 1 other  times  saddened  by  the  difficulties  of 
tained  it  as  sturdily  against  the  beauty  that  j poorly  requited  literary  toil  and  wholly  un- 
might  soften  it,  or  the  wisdom  that  might  | requited  patriotism  ; but  he  preserved  his 
mould  it,  as  against  the  tyranny  that  would  i integrity  and  his  cheerfulness — " a man  of 
stifle  its  expression.  “ If  to  be  honest  as  the  hope  and  forward-looking  mind  even  to  the 
world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  i last.”  Unlike  Godwin,  whoso  profound 
ten  thousand,”  to  be  honest  as  the  mind  ; thoughts  slowly  struggled  into  form,  and 
works  is  to  be  one  man  of  a million ; and  ^ seldom  found  utterance  in  conversation, — 
such  a man  waa  Thelwall.  Starting  with  speech  was,  in  him,  all  in  all,  his  delight,  his 
imperfect  education  from  the  thraldom  of  profession,  his  triumph,  with  little  else  than 
domestic  oppression,  with  slender  knowledge, ! passion  to  inspire  or  colour  it.  The  flaming 
but  with  fiery  zeal,  into  the  dangers  of  poll- ' orations  of  his  “Tribune,”  rendered  more 
tical  enterprise,  and  treading  fearlessly  on  piquant  by  the  transparent  masquerade  of 
the  verge  of  sedition,  he  saw  nothing  before  ancient  history,  which,  in  his  youth,  “ touched 
him  but  powers  which  he  assumed  to  be  monied  worldlings  with  dismay,"  and  infected 
despotism  and  vice,  and  rushed  headlong  to  the  poor  with  dangerous  anger,  seemed  vapid, 
crush  them.  The  point  of  time — just  that  spiritless,  and  shallow  when  addressed 
when  the  accumulated  force  of  public  opinion  through  the  press  to  the  leisure  of  the 
had  obtained  a virtual  mastery  over  the  thoughtful  The  light  which  glowed  with 
accumulated  corruptions  of  ages,  but  when  so  formidable  a lustre  before  the  evening 
power,  still  unconvinced  of  its  danger,  pre-  audience,  vanished  on  closer  examination, 
sented  its  boldest  front  to  opposing  intellect,  and  proved  to  be  only  a harmless  phantom- 
or  strove  to  crush  it  in  the  cruelty  of  vapour  which  left  no  traces  of  destructive 
awaking  fear — gave  scope  for  the  ardent  energy  behind  it. 

temperament  of  an  orator  almost  as  poor  in  Thelwall,  in  person  small,  compact,  mus- 
scholastic  cultivation  as  in  external  fortune  ; cnlar — with  a head  denoting  indomitable 
but  strong  in  integrity,  and  rich  in  burning  resolution,  and  features  deeply  furrowed  by 
words.  the  ardent  workings  of  the  mind, — was  as 

Thus  passionate,  Thelwall  spoke  boldly  energetic  in  all  his  pursuits  and  enjoyments 
and  vehemently — at  a time  when  indignation  as  in  political  action.  He  waa  earnestly  de- 
was  thought  to  be  virtue  ; but  there  is  no  voted  to  the  Drama,  and  enjoyed  its  greatest 
reason  to  believe  he  ever  meditated  any  representations  with  the  freshness  of  a boy 
treason  except  that  accumulated  in  the  archi-  who  sees  a play  fur  the  first  time.  He  hailed 
tectural  sophistry  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  which  the  kindred  energy  of  Kean  with  enthu- 
he  proved  a person  who  desired  to  awe  elastic  praise  ; but  abjuring  the  narrowness 
the  Government  into  a change  of  policy  of  his  political  vision  in  matters  of  taste,  did 
to  be  guilty  of  compassing  the  king's  death  justice  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
—as  thus  ; — that  the  king  must  resist  the  and  her  brothers.  In  literature  and  art  also, 
proposed  alteration  in  his  measures — that  he  relaxed  the  bigotry  of  hU  liberal  intoler- 
resisting  he  must  be  deposed — and  that  being  ance,  and  expatiated  in  their  wider  fields 
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with  a taste  more  catholic.  Hero  Lamb  was 
ready  with  his  sympathy,  which  indeed  even 
the  political  zeal,  that  he  did  not  share,  was 
too  hearted  to  repel.  Although  generally  de- 
testing lectures  on  literature  as  superficial 
and  vapid  substitutes  for  quiet  reading,  and 
recitations  as  unreal  mockeries  of  the  true 
Drama,  he  sometimes  attended  the  enter- 
tmnmenta,  composed  of  both,  which  Thelwall, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  his  prosperity,  gave  at 
his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  not  on 
politics,  which  he  had  then  forsaken  for 
elocutionary  science,  though  maintmning  the 
principles  of  his  youth,  but  partly  on  elocu- 
j tion,  and  partly  on  poetry  and  acting,  into 
I which  he  infused  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  fervour 
animated  his  disquisitions  on  the  philosophy 
of  speech  with  greater  warmth  than  he  re- 
served for  more  attractive  themes ; the 
melted  vowels  were  blended  into  a rainbow, 
or  dispersed  like  fleecy  clouds ; and  the 
theory  of  language  was  made  interesting  by 
the  honesty  and  vigour  of  the  speaker.  Like 
all  men  who  have  been  chiefly  self-taught, 
he  sometimes  presented  common-places  as 
original  discoveries,  with  an  air  which 
strangers  mistook  for  quackery ; but  they 
were  unjust ; to  the  speaker  these  were  the 
product  of  his  own  meditation,  though 
familiar  to  many,  and  not  rarely  possessed 
the  charm  of  originality  in  their  freshness. 
l>amb  at  least,  felt  that  it  was  good,  among 
j other  companions  of  richer  and  more  com- 
I prehensive  intelligence,  to  have  one  friend 
I who  was  undisturbed  by  misgiving  either  for 
, himself  or  his  cause  ; who  enunciated  wild 
! paradox  and  worn-out  common-place  with 
equal  confidence ; and  who  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  ease,  fortune,  fame— everything  but 
speech,  and,  if  it  had  been  possible,  even  Ui<U 
— to  the  cause  of  truth  or  friendship. 

WiLUAM  Hazutt  was,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  constant  orna- 
ments of  Lamb's  parties  ; — linked  to  him  in 
the  firm  bond  of  intellectual  friendship— 
which  remained  unshaken  in  spite  of  some 
I superficial  differences,  “ short  and  far  be- 
tween,” arising  from  Lamb’s  insensibility  to 
Hazlitt's  political  animosities  and  his  ad- 
herence to  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge, wI»o  shared  them.  Hazlitt  in  his 
boyhood  had  derived  from  his  father  that 
attachment  to  abstract  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
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and  that  inflexible  determination  to  cherish 
it,  which  naturally  predominated  in  the 
! being  of  the  minister  of  a small  rural  con- 
gregation, who  cherished  religious  opinions 
adverse  to  those  of  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen,  and  waged  a spiritual  warfare 
throughout  his  peaceful  course.  Thus  dis- 
ciplined, be  was  introduced  to  the  friendship 
of  youthful  poets,  in  whom  the  dawn  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  enkindled  hope, 
and  passion,  and  opinions  tinctured  with 
hope  and  passion,  which  he  eagerly  em- 
braced ; and  when  changes  passed  over  the 
prospects  of  mankind,  which  induced  them, 
in  maturer  years,  to  modify  the  doctrines 
they  had  taught,  he  resented  these  defections 
almost  as  personal  wrongs,  and,  when  his 
pen  found  scope,  and  his  tongue  utterance, 
wrote  and  spoke  of  them  with  such  bitter- 
ness as  can  only  spring  from  the  depths  of 
old  affection.  No  writer,  however,  except 
Wilson,  did  such  noble  justice  to  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  when  most  despised,  and  to 
the  genius  of  Coleridge,  when  most  ol«cured  ; 
he  cherished  a true  admiration  for  each  in 
^Hhe  last  recesses  of  the  mind,”  and  defended 
them  with  dogged  resolution  against  the 
scorns  and  slights  of  the  world.  Still  the 
superficial  difference  was,  or  seemed,  too  wide 
to  admit  of  personal  intercourse ; and  I do 
not  think  that  during  the  many  years  which 
elapsed  between  my  introduction  to  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt's  death,  he  ever  met  either  of 
the  poets  at  the  rooms  of  the  man  they  united 
in  loving. 

Although  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  thus  staunch  in 
bis  attachment  to  principles  which  he  re- 
verenced as  true,  he  was  by  no  means  rigid 
in  his  mode  of  maintaining  and  illustrating 
them ; but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
diminished  the  immediate  effect  of  his 
reasonings  by  the  prodigality  and  richness 
of  the  allusions  with  which  he  embossed 
them.  He  had  as  unquenchable  a desire  for 
truth  as  others  have  for  wealth,  or  power,  or 
fame  ; he  pursued  it  with  sturdy  singleness 
of  purpose  ; and  enunciated  it  without  favour 
or  fear.  But,  besides  that  love  of  truth,  that 
sincerity  in  pursuing  it,  and  that  boldness  in 
telling  it,  he  had  also  a fervent  aspiration 
after  the  beautiful ; a vivid  sense  of  pleasure, 
and  an  intense  consciousness  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual being,  which  sometimes  produced 
obstacles  to  the  current  of  speculation,  by 
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which  it  wus  broken  into  dazzling  eddies  or 
urged  into  devious  windings.  Acute,  fervid, 
vigorous,  as  his  mind  was,  it  wanted  the  one 
great  central  power  of  Imagination,  which 
brings  all  the  other  faculties  into  harmonious 
action  ; multiplies  them  into  each  other ; 
makes  truth  visible  in  the  'forms  of  beauty, 
and  substitutes  intellectual  vision  for  proof. 
Thus,  in  him,  truth  and  beauty  held  divided 
empire.  In  him,  the  spirit  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  ttrong  ; and,  when  these  con- 
tend, it  is  not  diflBcult  to  anticipate  the  result ; 
“ for  the  power  of  beauty  shall  sooner  trans- 
form honesty  from  wliat  it  is  into  a bawd, 
than  the  person  of  honesty  shall  transform 
beauty  into  its  likeness.”  This  “ sometime 
paradox”  was  vividly  exemplified  in  Hazlitt’s 
personal  history,  bis  conversation,  and  his 
writings.  To  the  solitudes  of  the  countiy 
in  which  he  mused  on  “fate,  free-will,  fore- 
knowledge absolute,”  a temperament  of  un- 
usual ardour  bad  given  an  intense  interest, 
akin  to  that  with  which  Rousseau  has 
animated  and  oppressed  the  details  of  his 
early  years. 

He  had  not  then,  nor  did  ho  find  till  long 
afterwards,  power  to  embody  his  meditations 
and  feelings  in  words.  Tlie  consciousness 
of  thoughts  which  he  could  not  hope  ade- 
quately to  express,  increased  his  natural 
reserve,  and  he  turned  for  relief  to  the  art  of 
painting,  in  which  he  might  silently  realise 
his  dreams  of  beauty,  and  repay  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  by  fixing  some  of  its  fleeting 
aspects  in  immortal  tints.  A few  old  prints 
from  tbe  old  masters  awakened  the  spirit  of 
emulation  within  him  ; the  sense  of  beauty 
became  identified  in  his  mind  with  that  of 
glory  and  duration ; while  the  peaceful 
labour  he  enjoyed  calmed  the  tumult  in  his 
veins,  and  gave  steadiness  to  his  pure  and 
distant  aim.  He  pursued  the  art  with  an 
earnestness  and  patience  which  he  vividly 
describes  in  his  essay,  “ On  the  Pleasure  of 
Painting  j ” and  to  which  he  frequently  re- 
verte<i  in  the  happiest  moods  of  his  conver- 
sation ; and,  although  in  this,  his  chosen 
pursuit,  he  failed,  the  passionate  desire  for 
success,  and  the  long  struggle  to  attain  it, 
left  deep  traces  in  his  mind,  heightening  his 
keen  perception  of  external  things,  and 
mingling  with  all  his  speculations  airy  shapes 
and  hues  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to 
transfer  to  canvas.  A painter  may  acquire 


a fine  insight  into  the  nice  distinctions  of 
character, — he  may  copy  manners  in  worrls 
as  he  does  in  colours, — but  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  his  course  as  a severe  reasoner 
will  be  somewhat  “ troubled  with  thick- 
coming fancies.”  And  if  the  successful 
pursuit  of  art  may  thus  disturb  the  process 
of  abstract  contemplation,  how  much  more 
may  an  unsatisfied  ambition  ruflle  it ; bid 
the  dark  threads  of  thought  glitter  with 
radiant  fancies  unrealised,  and  clothe  the 
diagrams  of  speculation  with  the  ftagments 
of  picture  which  the  mind  cherishes  the  more 
fondly,  because  the  hand  refused  to  realise  ? 
What  wonder,  if,  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent 
youth,  thus  struggling  in  vain  to  give  palpable 
existence  to  the  shapes  of  loveliness  which 
haunted  him,  “the  homely  beauty  of  the  | 
good  old  cause”  should  assume  the  fasci- 
nations not  properly  its  own  ? 

This  association  of  beauty  with  reason 
diminished  the  immediate  effect  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  political  essays,  while  it  enhanced 
their  permanent  value.  It  was  the  fashion, 
in  his  lifetime,  to  denounce  him  as  a sour 
Jacobin ; but  no  description  could  be  more 
unjust.  Under  the  influence  of  some  bitter 
feeling,  or  some  wayward  fancy,  he  occasion- 
ally poured  out  a furious  invective  against 
those  whom  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  or  as  apostates  from  her  cause  ; but,  ; 
in  general,  the  force  of  his  expostulation,  or 
his  reasoning,  was  diverted  (unconsciously  to 
himself)  by  figures  and  phantasies,  by  fine 
and  quaint  allusions,  by  quotations  fn>m  his 
favourite  authors,  introduced  with  singular 
felicity,  as  respects  the  direct  link  of  associa- 
tion, but  tending,  by  their  very  beauty,  to 
unnerve  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  substi- 
tute the  sense  of  luxury  for  clear  conviction, 
or  noble  anger.  In  some  of  his  essays,  where 
the  reasoning  is  most  cogent,  every  other 
sentence  contains  some  exquisite  passage 
from  Shakspeare,  or  Fletcher,  or  Words- 
worth, trailing  after  it  a line  of  golden  asso- 
ciations ; or  some  reference  to  a novel,  over 
which  we  have  a thousand  times  forgotten  ' 
the  wrongs  of  mankind  ; till,  in  the  recurring  j 
shocks  of  pleasurable  surprise,  the  main  argu-  \ 
raent  is  forgotten.  When,  for  example,  he 
compares  the  position  of  certain  political  i 
waverers  to  that  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  con- 
fronting the  ravisher  who  would  repeat  his  i 
outrage,  with  the  penknife  pointed  to  her 
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i breast,  and  her  eyes  uplifted  to  HesTen,  and 
describes  them  as  having  been,  like  her, 
trepaimed  into  a house  of  ill-fame,  near  Pall 
Midi,  and  there  defending  their  soiled  virtue 
with  their  penknives ; what  reader,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  stupendous  scene  which  the 
I allusion  directly  revives,  can  think  or  care 
I about  the  renegade  of  yesterday  ? Here, 
again,  is  felt  the  want  of  that  Imagination 
which  brings  all  things  into  one,  tinges  all 
our  thoughts  and  sympathies  with  one  hue, 
and  rejects  every  ornament  which  does  not 
heighten  or  prolong  the  feeling  which  it  seeks 
to  embody. 

Even  when  he  retaliates  on  Southey  for 
attacking  his  old  co-patriots,  the  poetical 
associations  which  bitter  remembrance  sug- 
gests, almost  neutralise  the  vituperation  ; he 
; brings  every  “ flower  which  sad  embroidery 
( wears  to  strew  the  laureate  hearse,”  where 
ancient  regards  are  interred  ; and  merges  all 
I the  censure  of  the  changed  politician  in  ))raise 
I of  the  simple  dignity  and  the  generous  labours 
of  a singularly  noble  and  unsullied  life.  So 
I little  does  be  regard  the  unity  of  sentiment 
I in  his  compositions,  that  in  his  “Letter  to 
Gifford,”  after  a scries  of  just  and  bitter 
retorts  on  his  maligner  as  “ the  fine  link 
which  connects  literature  with  the  police,” 
he  takes  a fancy  to  teach  that  “ ultra-crepi- 
I darian  critic  ” his  own  theory  of  the  natural 
disinterestedness  of  the  human  mind,  and 
develops  it,  not  in  the  diy,  hard,  mathematical 
style  in  which  it  was  first  enunciated,  but 
“o’er  informed”  with  the  glow  of  sentiment, 
and  terminating  in  an  eloquent  rhapsody. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  letter  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  effusions,  but  it  entirely  destroys 
I the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ; for  who, 
when  thus  contemplating  the  living  wheels 
on  which  human  benevolence  is  borne  onwards 
in  its  triumphant  career,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  instinct,  can  think  of  the  lite- 
I rary  wasp  which  had  scttle<l  for  a moment 
j upon  them,  and  who  had  just  before  been 
mercilessly  tran-sfixed  with  minikin  arrows  ? 

But  the  most  signal  example  of  the  in- 
fluences which  “ the  show  of  things  ” exer- 
cised over  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  mind  was  the  setting 
up  the  Eni)>eror  Napoleon  as  his  idol.  He 
strove  to  justify  this  predilection  to  himself 
by  referring  it  to  the  revolutionary  origin  of 
his  hero,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
trampled  upon  the  claims  of  legitimacy,  and 


humbled  the  pride  ofkinga.  But  ifhis  “only 
love  ” thus  sprung  “ from  his  only  hate,"  it 
was  not  cherished  in  its  blossom  by  antipa- 
thies. If  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  mind 
which  tended  to  aggrandisement  and  glory, 
and  which  would  fain  reconcile  the  principles 
of  freedom  with  the  lavish  accumulation  of 
power,  he  might  have  desired  the  triumph  of 
young  tyranny  over  legitimate  thrones ; but 
he  would  scarcely  have  watched  its  progress  j 
and  its  fall  “ like  a lover  and  a child.”  His  i 
feeling  for  Bonaparte  in  exile  was  not  a sen-  | 
timent  of  respect  for  fallen  greatness  ; not  a | 
desire  to  trace  “the  soul  of  goodness  in  i 
things  evil not  a loathing  of  the  treatment  | 
the  Emperor  rcceivedfrom  “his  cousin  kings” 
in  the  day  of  adversity  ; but  entire  affection 
mingling  with  the  current  of  the  blood,  and 
pervading  the  moral  and  intellectual  being. 
Nothing  less  than  this  strong  attachment,  at 
once  personal  and  refined,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  encounter  the  toil  of  collecting  and 
arranging  facta  and  dates  for  four  volumes  of 
narrative,  which  constitute  his  “ Life  of 
Napoleon  — a drudgery  too  abhorrent  to  his 
habits  of  mind  as  a thinker,  to  be  stistained 
by  any  stimulus  which  the  prospect  of  remu- 
neration or  the  hope  of  applause  could  supply.  | 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  ingenious  excuses 
which  he  discovers  for  the  worst  acts  of  his 
hero— offered  even  for  the  midnight  execution 
of  the  Duke  d’Enghien  and  the  invasion  of 
Spain — that  the  stamp  of  personal  devotion 
is  obvious,  as  in  the  graphic  force  with  which 
he  has  delineated  the  short-lived  splendours 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  “the  trivial  fond 
records  ” he  has  gathered  of  every  vestige  of 
human  feeling  by  which  he  could  reconcile 
the  Imperial  Cynic  to  the  species  he  scorned 
The  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  although 
redeemed  by  scattered  thoughts  of  true  ori- 
ginality and  depth,  are  often  confused  and 
spiritless  ; the  characters  of  the  principal 
revolutionists  are  drawn  too  much  in  the 
style  of  awkward,  sprawling  caricatures  ; but 
when  the  hero  casta  all  his  rivals  into  the 
distance,  erects  himself  the  individual  enemy 
of  iiigland,con8ccrate8  his  power  by  religions 
ceremonies,  and  defines  it  by  the  circle  of  a 
crown,  the  author's  strength  becomes  concen- 
trated ; his  narrative  assumes  an  epic  dignity 
and  fen-our ; dallies  with  the  flowers  of 
usurped  prerogative,  and  glows  with  “the 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine.”  i 
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How  happy  and  proud  U lie  to  picture  the 
meeting  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Pope,  and 
the  grandeurs  of  the  coronation ! How  he 
grows  wanton  in  celebrating  the  fStes  of  the 
Tuileries,  as  “presenting  all  the  elegance  of 
enchanted  pageants,"  and  laments  them  as 
“ gone  like  a fairy  revel ! ’’  How  he  “ lives 
along  the  line”  of  Ansterlitz,  and  rejoices 
in  its  thunder,  and  hails  its  setting  sun,  and 
exults  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  conquered  sovereigns  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror  ! How  he  expa- 
tiates on  the  fatal  marriage  with  “ the  deadly 
Austrian,"  (as  Mr.  Cobbett  justly  called 
Maria  Louisa),  as  though  it  were  a chapter 
in  romance,  and  sheds  the  grace  of  beauty  on 
the  imperial  picture  ! How  he  kindles  with 
martial  ardour  as  be  describes  the  prepara- 
tions against  Russia  ; musters  the  myriads  of 
barbarians  with  a show  of  dramatic  justice  ; 
and  fondly  lingers  among  the  brief  triumphs 
of  Moskwa  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe ! The  narrative  of  that  disastrous 
expedition  is,  indeed,  written  with  a master's 
hand  ; we  see  the  “ grand  army " marching 
to  its  destruction  through  the  immense  per- 
spective : the  wild  hordes  flying  before  the 
terror  of  its  “ coming  the  barbaric  magni- 
ficence of  Moscow  towering  in  the  remote 
distance  ; and  when  we  gaze  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial conflagration  of  the  Kremlin,  we  feel 
that  it  is  worthy  to  become  the  funeral  pile 
of  the  conqueror's  glories.  It  is  well  for  {he 
readers  of  this  splendid  work,  that  there  is 
more  in  it  of  the  painter  than  of  the  meta- 
physician ; that  its  style  glows  with  the 
fervour  of  battle,  or  stiffens  with  the  spoils  of 
victory  ; yet  we  wonder  that  this  monument 
to  imperial  grandeur  should  be  raised  from 
the  dead  level  of  jiicobiuism  by  an  honest 
and  profound  thinker.  The  solution  is,  that 
although  he  was  this,  he  was  also  more — 
that,  in  opinion,  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  people ; but  that,  in  feeling,  he  required 
some  individual  object  of  worship ; that  he 
selected  Napoleon  as  one  in  whose  origin  and 
career  be  might  at  once  impersonate  his 
principles  and  gratify  his  affections ; and 
that  he  adhered  to  his  own  idea  with  heroic 
obstinacy,  when  the  “ child  and  champion  of 
the  Republic  ” openly  sought  to  repress  all 
feeling  and  thought,  but  such  as  he  could 
cast  in  his  own  iron  moulds,  and  scoffed 
at  popular  enthusiasm  even  while  it  bore 


him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  loftiest 
desires. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  had  little  inclination  to  talk  or 
write  about  contemporary  authors,  and  still 
less  to  read  them.  He  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  look  into  the  Scotch  novels,  but 
when  he  did  so,  he  found  them  old  in  sub- 
stance though  new  in  form,  read  them  with 
os  much  avidity  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
expressed  better  than  any  one  else  wluit  all 
the  world  felt  about  them.  His  hearty  love 
of  them,  however,  did  not  diminish,  but 
aggravate  his  dislike  of  the  political  opinions 
so  zealously  and  consistently  maintained,  of 
their  great  author  : and  yet  the  strength  of 
his  hatred  towards  that  which  was  accidental 
and  transitory  only  set  off  the  unabated 
power  of  his  regard  for  the  great  and  the  [ 
lasting.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  I 
not  modems  to  him,  fur  they  were  the  | 
inspirers  of  his  youth,  wliich  was  his  own  1 
antiquity,  and  the  feelings  which  were  the 
germ  of  their  poetry  had  sunk  deep  into  Ids 
heart.  With  the  exception  of  the  works  of 
these,  and  of  his  friends  Barry  Cornwall  and 
I Sheridan  Knowles,  in  whose  successes  he  re- 
joiced, he  held  modem  literature  in  slight 
I esteem,  and  regarded  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  visions  of  optimism  with  an 
undazzled  eye.  His  “largo  discourse  of 
reason ''  looked  not  before,  but  after.  He 
felt  it  a sacred  duty,  as  a lover  of  genius  and 
art,  to  defend  the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead. 
When  the  old  painters  were  assailed  in 
“The  Catalogue  Raisonnfi  of  the  British 
Institution,”  he  was  “touched  with  noble 
anger."  All  his  own  vain  longings  after  the 
immortality  of  the  works  which  were  libelled, 

— all  the  tranquillity  and  beauty  they  had 
shed  into  his  soul, — all  his  comprehension  of 
the  sympathy  and  delight  of  thousands, 
which,  accumulating  through  long  time,  had 
attested  their  worth — were  fused  together  to  | 
dazzle  and  subdue  the  daring  critic  who 
would  disturb  the  judgment  of  agea  So, 
when  a popular  poet  assailed  the  fame  of 
Rousseau,  seeking  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
posterity  on  what  that  great  though  unhappy 
writer  had  achieved  by  suggesting  the  opinion 
of  people  of  condition  in  his  neighbourhood 
on  the  figure  he  made  to  their  apprehensions  | 
while  in  the  service  of  Madame  de  Warren^  ! 
he  vindicated  the  prerogatives  of  genius 
with  the  tme  logic  of  passion.  Few  things  | 
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irritated  him  more  than  the  claims  set  up  for  . 
the  present  generation  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  those  which  have  gone  before  it.  He 
hod  no  power  of  imagination  to  embrace  the 
golden  clouds  which  hung  over  the  Future, 
but  he  rested  and  expatiated  in  the  Past.  To  ^ 
his  appreheiision  human  good  did  not  appear 
a slender  slioot  of  yesterday,  like  the  bean- 
stalk in  the  fairy  tale,  aspiring  to  the  skies, 
and  leading  to  an  enchanted  castle,  but  a huge 
growth  of  Intertwisted  fibres,  grasping  the 
earth  by  numberless  roots  of  custom,  habit, 
and  affection,  and  bearing  vestiges  of 
thousand  storms,  a thousand  thunders.'* 

When  I first  met  Hazlitt,  in  the  year  1810, 
he  was  staggering  under  the  blow  of  Waters 
loo.  The  re-appearance  of  his  imperial  idol 
on  the  coast  of  France,  and  his  triumphant 
morcli  to  Paris,  like  a fairy  vision,  had  ex- 
cited his  admiration  and  sympathy  to  the 
utmost  pitch  ; and  though  in  many  respects 
sturdily  English  in  feeling,  he  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  valour  of  the  conquerors ; and 
bitterly  resentetl  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor 
in  St.  Helena,  which  followed  it,  as  if  he  had 
sustained  a personal  wrong.  On  this  subject 
only,  he  was  **  eaten  up  with  passion  ; '*  on 
all  others  he  was  the  fairest,  the  most  candid 
of  reasoners.  His  countenance  was  then 
handsome,  but  marked  by  a painful  expres- 
sion ; his  black  hair,  which  had  curled  stiffly 
over  his  temples,  had  scarcely  received  its 
first  tints  of  grey  ; his  gait  was  awkward  ; | 
his  dress  was  neglected  ; and,  in  the  com- 
|>any  of  strangers,  his  baahfulness  was  almost 
painful — but  when,  in  the  society  of  Lamb 
and  one  or  two  others,  he  talked  on  his 
favourite  themes  of  old  English  books,  or  old 
Italian  pictures,  no  one's  conversation  could 
be  more  delightful.  The  i>oet8,  from  inter- 
course w’ith  whom  he  had  drawn  so  much  of 
his  taste,  and  who  had  contributed  to  shed 
the  noble  infection  of  beauty  through  his 
reasoning  faculties,  had  scarcely  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  their  progress.  It 
was,  in  after  years,  by  the  fire-side  of  “ the 
Lambs,**  that  his  tongue  was  gradutdly 
U»oseDcd,  and  his  ])08siouate  thoughts  found 
appropriate  words.  There,  his  struggles  to 
express  the  fine  conceptions  with  which  his 
mind  was  filled  were  encouraged  by  entire 
sym|»athy;  there  he  began  to  stammer  out 
his  just  and  original  conceptions  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  and  other  ^glish  poets  and 


prose  writers,  more  talked  of,  though  not 
better  known,  by  their  countrymen ; there 
he  was  thoroughly  understood  and  dexter- 
ously cheered  by  Aliss  Lamb,  whose  nice 
discernment  of  his  first  efforts  in  conversa- 
tion were  dwelt  upon  by  him  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  even  when  most  out  of  humour 
with  the  world.  When  he  mastered  his 
diffidence,  he  did  not  talk  for  effect,  to  dazzle, 
or  surprise,  or  annoy,  bnt  with  the  most  sim- 
ple and  honest  desire  to  make  his  view  of  the 
subject  in  hand  entirely  apprehended  by  his 
hearer.  There  was  sometimes  an  obvious 
struggle  to  do  this  to  his  own  satisfaction  ; 
he  seemed  labouring  to  drag  his  thought  to 
light  fiom  its  deep  lurking-place  ; and,  with 
timid  distrust  of  that  power  of  expression 
which  he  had  found  so  late  in  life,  he  often 
betrayed  a fear  lest  he  had  failed  to  make 
himself  understood,  and  recurred  to  the  sub- 
ject again  and  again,  that  he  might  be  assured 
he  had  succeeded.  With  a certain  dogged- 
ness of  manner,  he  showed  nothing  prag- 
matical or  exclusive  ; he  never  drove  a prin- 
ciple to  its  utmost  possible  consequences 
but,  like  Locksley,  ^ allowed  for  the  wind.** 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  ob- 
served an  entire  abstinence  iram  fermented 
liquors,  which  he  had  once  quaffed  with  the 
proper  relish  he  had  for  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  but  which  he  courageously  re- 
signed when  he  found  the  indulgence  perilous 
to  hU  health  and  faculties.  The  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  made  this  sacrifice  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  had  no  censure  for  others,  who, 
in  the  same  dangers,  were  less  wise  or  less 
resolute ; nor  did  he  thixxk  he  had  earned, 
by  his  own  constancy,  any  right  to  intrude 
advice  which  he  knew,  if  wanted,  must  be 
uuavailiug.  Nor  did  he  profess  to  be  a con- 
I vert  to  the  general  system  of  abstinence, 
which  was  advanced  by  one  of  his  kindest 
and  staunchest  friends ; he  avowed  that  he 
yielded  to  necessity  ; and  instead  of  avoiding 
the  sight  of  that  which  he  could  no  longer 
taste,  he  was  seldom  so  happy  as  when  he 
sat  wdth  friends  at  their  wine,  participating 
the  sociality  of  the  time,  aud  renewing  his 
own  past  enjojrment  in  that  of  hU  compa- 
I nions,  without  regret  and  without  envy. 
I Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  made  himself  i>oor 
' amends  for  the  loss  of  wdne  by  drinking  tea, 
I not  so  largely,  indeed,  as  the  hero  of  Boswell, 
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bat  at  least  of  equal  potency ; for  he  might 
have  challenged  Mrs.  'Hi rale  and  all  her  sex 
to  make  stronger  tea  than  his  own.  In 
society,  as  in  politics,  he  was  no  flincher. 
He  loved  “ to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight,” 
without  considering  them  as  a summons  to 
rise.  At  these  seasons,  when  in  his  happiest 
mood,  he  used  to  dwell  on  the  conversational 
powers  of  his  friends,  and  live  over  again  the 
delightful  hours  he  bad  passed  with  them  ; 
repeat  the  pregnant  puns  that  one  had  made ; 
tell  over  again  a story  with  which  another 
had  convulsed  the  room  ; or  expatiate  on  the 
eloquence  of  a third  ; always  best  pleased 
when  he  could  detect  some  talent  which  was 
unregarded  by  the  world,  and  giving  alike, 
to  the  celebrated  and  the  unknown,  due 
honour. 

Mr.  Hozlitt  delivered  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Surrey  Institution,  on  The  Eng- 
luh  Poets;  on  The  English  Comic  Writers; 
and  on  The  Age  of  Elisabeth;  which  Lamb 
(under  protest  against  lectures  in  general) 
regularly  attended,  an  earnest  admirer,  amidst 
crowds  with  whom  the  lecturer  had  “ an  im- 
|)erfect  sympathy."  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  Dissenters,  who  agreed  with  him  in  his 
hatred  of  Is>rd  Castlereogh,  and  his  love  of 
religious  freedom,  but  who  “ loved  no  plays ; ” 
of  Quakers,  who  approved  him  as  the  earnest 
opponent  of  slavery  and  capital  punishment, 
but  who  “ heard  no  music ; ” of  citizens, 
devoted  to  the  main  chance,  who  had  a 
hankering  after  “the  improvement  of  the 
mind  ; ” but  to  whom  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  its  natural  disinterestedness  was  a riddle  ; 
of  a few  enemies  who  came  to  sneer  ; and  a 
few  inends,  who  were  eager  to  learn  and  to 
admire.  The  comparative  insensibility  of 
the  bulk  of  his  audience  to  his  flnest  pas- 
sages sometimes  provoked  him  to  awaken 
their  attention  by  points  which  broke  the 
train  of  his  discourse ; after  which,  he  could 
make  himself  amends  by  some  abrupt  para- 
dox which  might  set  their  prejudices  on  edge, 
and  make  them  fancy  they  were  shocked. 
He  startled  many  of  them  at  the  onset,  by 
observing,  that,  since  Jacob’s  dream,  “the 
heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  and  become 
astronomical ; ” a fine  extravagance,  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  grown 
astronomical  themselves  under  the  preceding 
lecturer,  felt  called  on  to  resent  as  an  attack 
on  their  severer  studies.  When  he  read  a 
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well-known  extract  from  Cowper,  comparing 
a poor  cottager  with  Voltaire,  and  had  pro- 
nounced the  line : “ A truth  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  never  knew,”  they  broke  into  a 
joyous  shout  of  self-gratulation,  that  they 
were  so  much  wiser  than  the  scornful  French- 
man, When  he  passed  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  with  observing  that  “ she  had  written 
a great  deal  which  he  had  never  read,”  a 
voice  gave  expression  to  the  general  commi- 
seration and  surprise,  by  calling  out  “ More 
pity  for  you  ! ” They  were  confounded  at 
his  reading  with  more  emphasis,  perhaps, 
than  discretion.  Gay's  epigrammatic  lines  on 
Sir  Richard  Blackstone,  in  which  scriptural 
persons  are  too  freely  hitched  into  rhyme  j 
but  he  went  doggedly  on  to  the  end,  and,  by 
his  perseverance,  baffled  those  who,  if  he  had 
acknowledged  himself  wrong,  by  stopping, 
would  have  visited  him  with  an  outburst  of 
displeasure  which  he  felt  to  be  gathering. 
He  once  had  a more  edifying  advantage  over 
them.  He  was  enumerating  the  humanities 
which  endeared  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  mind, 
and  at  the  close  of  an  agreeable  catalogue, 
mentioned,  as  last  and  noblest,  “ his  carry- 
ing the  poor  victim  of  disease  and  dissipation 
on  his  back,  through  Fleet-street,”  at  which 
a titter  arose  from  some,  who  were  struck 
by  the  picture,  as  ludicrous,  and  a murmur 
from  others,  who  deemed  the  allusion  unfit 
for  ears  polite : he  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  added,  in  his  sturdiest  and  most  impres- 
sive manner, — “an  act  which  realises  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ; ” at  which 
his  moral  and  his  delicate  hearers  shrunk, 
rebuked,  into  deep  silence.  He  was  not  elo- 
quent, in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ; for  his 
thoughts  were  too  weighty  to  be  moved  along 
by  the  shallow  stream  of  feeling  which  an 
evening’s  excitement  can  rouse.  He  wrote 
all  his  lectures,  and  read  them  as  they  were 
written ; but  his  deep  voice  and  earnest  man- 
ner suited  his  matter  well.  He  seemed  to 
dig  into  his  subject,  and  not  in  vain.  In 
delivering  his  longer  quotations,  he  had 
scarcely  continuity  enough  for  the  versifica- 
tion of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  “with  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out ; ” but  he  gave 
Pope’s  brilliant  satire  and  delightful  compli- 
ments, which  are  usually  complete  within 
the  couplet,  with  an  elegance  and  point  which 
the  poet  himself,  could  he  have  heard,  would 
have  felt  as  indicating  their  highest  praise. 
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Mr.  HazUtt,  having  suffered  for  many 
years  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  for  which  perhaps  a moderate  use  of 
fermented  liquors  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  abstinence,  solaced  only  by  the  in- 
tense tincture  of  tea  in  which  he  found  re- 
fuge, worn  out  at  last,  died  on  18th  Sept, 
1830,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Lamb  fre- 
! quently  visited  him  during  his  sufferings, 
! which  were  not,  as  has  been  erroneously 
j suggested,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  need- 
\ ful  comforts ; for  although  his  careless  habits 
had  left  no  provision  for  sickness,  his  friends 
gladly  acknowledged,  by  their  united  aid,  the 
deep  intellectual  obligations  due  to  the  great 
thinker.  In  a moment  of  acute  pain,  when 
the  needless  apprehension  for  the  future 
rushed  upon  him,  he  dictated  a brief  and 
peremptory  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  requiring  a considerable  re- 
I mittance,  to  which  he  had  no  claim  but  that 
1 of  former  remunerated  services,  which  the 
friend,  who  obeyed  his  bidding,  feared  might 
I excite  displeasure  ; but  he  mistook  Francis 
Jeffrey ; the  sum  demanded  was  received  by 
return  of  post,  with  the  most  anxious  wislies 
I for  Hazlitt’s  recovery — just  too  late  for  him 
I to  understand  his  error.  Lamb  joined  a few 
I friends  in  attending  his  funeral  in  the  church- 
I yard  of  St.  Anne’s  Soho,  where  he  was  in- 
I terred,  and  felt  his  loss — not  so  violently  at 
I the  time,  as  mournfully  in  the  frequent  re- 
j currence  of  the  sense  that  a chief  source  of 
I intellectual  pleasure  was  stopped.  His  per- 
sonal frailties  are  nothing  to  us  now ; his 
thoughts  survive;  in  them  we  have  his  better 
part  entire,  and  in  them  must  be  traced  his 
true  history.  The  real  events  of  his  life  are 
not  to  be  traced  in  its  external  changes ; as 
his  engagement  by  the  “Moraing  Cljrouicle,” 
or  bis  transfer  of  his  services  to  the  “Times,” 
or  his  introduction  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view ; ” but  in  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  bis  fine  understanding  as  nurtured 
and  checked  and  swayed  by  his  affections. 
His  warfare  was  within  ; its  spoils  are  ours! 

One  of  the  soundest  and  most  elegant 
scholars  whom  the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
ever  produced,  Mr.  Thomas  Barnks,  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Lamb's  chambers  in  the 
Temple  ; and  though  the  responsibilities  he 
undertook,  before  Lamb  quitted  that,  his 
happiest  abode,  prevented  him  from  visiting 
often  at  Great  Ruasell-street,  at  Islington, 


or  Enfield,  ho  was  always  ready  to  assist  by 
the  kind  word  of  the  powerful  journal  in 
which  he  became  most  potent,  the  expanding 
reputation  of  bis  school-mate  and  friendL 
After  establishing  a high  social  and  intel- 
lectual chanicter  at  Cambridge,  he  bad  en- 
tered the  legal  profession  as  a special  pleader, 
but  was  prevented  from  applying  the  need- 
ful devotion  to  that  laborious  pursuit  by 
violent  rheumatic  affections,  which  he  solaced 
by  writing  critiques  and  essays  of  rare  merit. 

So  sliattered  did  he  appear  in  health,  that 
when  his  friends  learned  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  editorship  of  the  “ Times  ” news- 
paper, they  almost  shuddered  at  the  attempt 
as  suicidal,  and  anticipated  a speedy  ruin  to 
his  constitution  from  the  pressure  of  constant 
labour  and  anxiety,  on  the  least  healthful 
hours  of  toil.  But  he  had  judged  better 
than  they  of  his  own  physical  and  intel- 
lectual resources,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
grave  responsibility  and  constant  exertion  of 
his  office  would  affect  both  ; for  the  regular 
effort  cousoUdated  bis  feverish  strength,  gave 
evenness  and  tranquillity  to  a life  of  serious 
exertion,  and  supplied,  for  many  years,  power 
equal  to  the  perpetual  demand  ; affording  a 
striking  example  how,  when  finely  attuned, 
the  mind  can  influence  the  body  to  its  uses. 
The  facile  adaptation  of  his  intellect  to  his 
new  duties  was  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  the  mastery  it  achieved  over  his  desul- 
tory habits  and  ph^-sical  infirmities  ; for, 
until  then,  it  had  seemed  more  refined  than 
vigorous — more  elegant  than  weighty — too 
fastidious  to  endure  the  supervision  and 
arrangement  of  innumerable  rejwrts,  para- 
graphs, and  essays ; but,  while  a scholarly 
grace  was  slied  by  him  tlirough  all  he  wrote 
or  moulded,  the  needful  vigour  was  never 
wanting  to  the  high  office  of  superintending 
the  great  daily  miracle ; to  the  discipline  of 
its  various  contributors  ; or  to  the  cumiK>si- 
tiou  of  articles  which  he  was  alwa}*8  ready, 
on  the  instant  of  emergency,  to  supply. 

^Ir.  Barnes,  linked  by  school  associations 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  filled  the  theatrical  depart-  I 
ment  of  criticism  in  the  “ Examiner”  during 
the  period  when  the  Editor's  imprisonment 
for  alleged  Ubel  on  the  Prince  Regent  pre- 
cluded his  atteudance  on  the  theatres.  It  was  I 
no  easy  office  of  frieiulship  to  supply  the  place  I 
of  Hunt  in  the  department  of  criticism,  he  I 
uiay  be  almost  said  to  have  luvented  ; but  | 
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I Mr.  Barnes,  though  in  a different  style,  well 
I sustained  the  attractions  of  the  “ Tlieatrical 
Examiner.**  Fortunately  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Kean  during  this  interval  enabled  him 
to  gratify  the  profound  enthusiasm  of  hU 
nature,  without  doing  violence  to  the  fasti- 
dious taste  to  which  it  was  usually  subjected. 

I He  perceived  at  once  the  vivid  energy  of  the 
I new  actor  ; understood  his  faults  to  bo  better 
I than  the  excellences  of  ordinary  aspirants  ; 

I and  bailed  him  with  the  most  generous 
{ praise— the  more  valuable  as  it  proceeded 
I from  one  rarely  induced  to  render  applause, 

, and  never  yielding  it  except  on  the  conviction 
j of  true  excellence.  Hazlitt,  who  contributed 
I theatrical  criticism,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
I “ Morning  Chronicle,**  and  who  astounded  the 
tame  mediocrity  of  Mr.  Perry's  subordinates 
by  his  earnest  eulogy,  and  Barnes,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  first  appreciating  this  un- 
friended performer,  and,  while  many  were 
! offended  by  the  daring  novelty  of  his  style, 

■ and  more  stood  aloof  with  fashionable  indif- 
' ference  from  a deserted  theatre,  of  awakening 
that  spirit  which  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
I Old  Drury — which  revived,  for  a brilliant 
I interval,  the  interest  of  the  English  stage, 
and  which  bore  the  actor  on  a tide  of  in- 
toxicating success  that  ^ knew  no  retiring 
ebb  **  till  it  was  unhappily  checked  by  his 
own  lamentable  frailties.* 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Barnes,  though  ex- 
tremely courteous^  were  so  reserved  as  to 
seem  cold  to  stiangers ; but  they  were 
changed,  as  by  magic,  by  the  contemplation 
of  moral  or  intellectual  beauty,  awakened 
! in  a small  circle.  I well  rcmem^r  him,  late 
one  eveniug,  in  the  year  1816,  when  only 
' two  or  three  friends  remained  with  Lamb 
and  his  sister,  long  after  **  we  had  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,**  holding  Inveterate  but 

* At  the  e«^ji  of  Mr.  Barnet  hare  never  been  col- 
lected, 1 take  leave  to  present  to  the  reader  the  ooncluiiion 
of  hit  article  in  the  " Examiner  *’  of  February  37,  1S14, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Kean  in  Richard  : — 

**  In  the  heroic  parts,  he  animated  every  spectator 
with  bit  own  feeling* ; when  he  exclaimed  * that  a thotu 
sand  hearts  were  swelling  in  hit  bosom,'  the  house 
I shouted  to  express  their  accordance  to  a truth  so  nobly 
I exemplified  by  the  energy  of  bis  voice,  by  the  grandeur 
! of  hia  mien,  Hia  death-«ccne  was  the  grandest  conoep- 
tioQ,  and  executed  in  Uic  most  impressive  manner ; it 
was  a piece  of  noble  poetry,  expressed  by  action  Instead 
of  language,  lie  fights  desperately  : he  is  disarmed  and 
exhausted  of  all  bodily  strength  : be  disdains  to  fall,  and 
bis  strung  volition  keeps  him  standing  : be  Axes  that 
head,  fiiU  of  inteUcctual  and  heroic  power,  directly  on 
the  enemy : he  bears  up  bis  ehest  with  an  expression 
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delighted  controversy  with  Lamb,  respectiug 
the  tragic  power  of  Dante  as  compared  with 
that  of  Sbakspeare.  Dante  was  scarcely 
known  to  Ijamb  ; for  ho  was  unable  to  read 
the  original,  and  Cary's  noble  translation 
was  not  then  known  to  him  ; and  Barnes 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  affording  him  a 
glimpse  of  a kindred  greatness  in  the  mighty 
Italian  with  that  which  he  had  conceived 
incapable  of  human  rivalry.  The  face  of  the 
advocate  of  Dante,  heavy  when  in  repose, 
grew  bright  with  earnest  admiration  as  he 
quoted  images,  sentiments,  dialogues,  against 
Lamb,  who  had  taken  his  own  immortal 
stand  on  Lear,  and  urged  the  supremacy  of 
the  child-changed  father  against  oil  the 
possible  Ugolinos  of  the  world.  Some  re- 
ference having  been  mode  by  I^amb  to  his 
own  exposition  of  Lear,  which  had  been 
recently  published  in  a magazine,  edited  by  \ 
Leigh  Hunt,  under  the  title  of  “The  Re- 
dector,"  touched  another  and  a tenderer 
string  of  feeling,  turned  a little  the  course  of 
his  enthusiasm  the  more  to  inflame  it,  and 
brought  out  a burst  of  affectionate  admira- 
tiou  for  his  friend,  then  scarcely  known  to 
the  world,  which  was  the  more  striking  for  its 
contrast  with  his  usually  sedate  demeanour. 


the  little  table  on  which  the  candles  were 
just  expiring  in  their  sockets,  his  fists 
clenched,  bis  eyes  flashing,  and  his  face 
bathed  in  perspiration,  exclaiming  to  Lamb, 
“ And  do  I not  know,  my  boy,  that  you  liave 
written  about  Sbakspeare,  and  Shakspeare's 
own  Lear,  finer  than  any  one  ever  did  in  the 
world,  and  won't  1 let  the  world  know  it  1" 
He  was  right  ; there  is  no  criticism  in  the 
world  more  W’orthyof  the  genius  it  estimates 
than  that  little  passage  referred  to  on  Lear  ; 
few  felt  it  then  like  Bamea  ; thousands  have 

which  »eema  •wellinir  with  more  thou  human  aplrit : be 
holdK  hi*  uplifted  arm  in  calm  but  dreadful  defiance  cf 
hi*  conqueror.  But  he  la  but  man,  and  he  fall*  after 
thin  aubiime  effort  aenselcaa  to  the  ground.  We  have 
foU  our  eye*  giuh  on  reading  a poMoge  of  exquiaite 
poetry.  We  have  been  ready  to  leup  at  tight  of  a noble 
picture,  but  we  never  felt  atronger  emotion,  more  over- 
powering aenoationa,  than  were  kindled  by  the  novel 
Bublimity  of  thia  catoatrophe.  In  matter*  of  mere 
taatc,  there  will  be  a difference  of  opinion  ; but  here 
there  woa  no  room  to  doubt,  no  reaoon  could  be  imprudent 
enough  to  benitatc.  Kvery  heart  beat  an  echo  reaponaive 
to  thia  call  of  elevated  nature,  and  yearned  with  fondneae 
toward*  the  man  who,  while  he  excited  admiration  for 
himaclf  made  abm  bit  admirer*  glow  with  a warmth  of 
ennacious  auperlority,  becauac  they  were  able  to  appreciate 
auch  an  exalted  degree  of  excellence." 
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read  it  since,  here,  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
America ; and  have  felt  as  he  did  ; and 
will  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  excited 
hour. 

Mr.  Barnes  combined  singular  acuteness 
of  understanding  with  remarkable  simplicity 
of  character.  If  he  was  skilful  in  finding  out 
those  who  duped  others,  he  made  some  amends 
to  the  world  of  sharpers  by  being  abundantly 
duped  himself.  He  might  caution  the  public 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  impostors  of 
every  kind,  but  his  heart  was  open  to  every 
species  of  delusion  which  came  in  the  shape  ] 
of  misery.  Poles  — real  and  theatrical  — I 
refugees,  pretenders  of  all  kinds,  found  their 
way  to  the  “ Times’  ” inner  office,  and  though  j 
the  inexorable  editor  excluded  their  lucu- 
brations from  the  precious  space  of  its 
columns,  he  rarely  omitted  to  make  them  j 
amends  by  large  contributions  from  bis 
purse.  Tlie  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  varieties  of  life  forced  on  him  by  his  ^ 
position  in  the  midst  of  a moving  epitome  of 
the  world,  which  vividly  reflected  them  all, 
failed  to  teach  him  distrust  or  discretion. 
He  was  a child  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
feverish  agitations  ; a dupe  in  the  midst  of 
the  quickest  apprehensions  ; and  while,  with 
imbending  priile,  he  repelled  the  slightest 
interference  with  his  high  functions  from  the 
greatest  quarters,  he  was  open  to  every  tale 
from  the  lowest  which  could  win  from  him 
personal  aid.  Barely  as  he  was  seen  in  his ' 
later  years  in  Lamb's  circle,  he  is  indo- , 
structibly  associated  with  it  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  few  survivors  of  its  elder  days  ; ' 
and  they  will  lament  with  me  that  the  in- 
fluences for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on 
all  the  de]>artments  of  busy  life,  should  have 
necessarily  left  behind  them  such  slender 
memorials  of  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  of  men  who  have  ever  enjoyed 
signal  opportunities  of  moulding  public 
opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 
noblest  and  the  purest  uses. 

Amoug  Lamb's  early  acquaintances  and 
constant  admirers  was  an  artist  whose 
chequered  career  and  melancholy  death  gave 
an  interest  to  the  recollections  with  which 
he  is  linked  independent  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  his  pictures — Benjauin  Bobert 
Haido.n.  The  ruling  misfortune  of  his  life 
was  somewhat  akin  to  that  disproportion  in 
Hazlitt's  mind  to  which  I have  adverted,  but 


productive  in  his  case  of  more  disastrous 
results  — the  possession  of  two  different 
faculties  not  harmonised  into  one,  and 
struggling  for  mastery — in  that  disarrange- 
ment of  the  faculties  in  which  the  unpro- 
ductive talent  becomes  not  a mere  negative, 
but  neutralises  the  other,  and  even  turns  its 
good  into  evil.  Haydon,  the  son  of  a re- 
spectable tradesman  at  Plymouth,  was 
endowed  with  two  capacities,  either  of  which 
exclusively  cultivated  with  the  energy  of  his 
disposition,  might  have  lc<l  to  fortune — the 
genius  of  a painter,  and  the  passionate  logic 
of  a controversialist ; talents  scarcely  capable 
of  being  blended  in  harmonious  action  except 
under  the  auspices  of  prosperity  such  as 
should  satisfy  the  artist  by  fame,  and  appease 
the  literary  combatant  by  triumph. 

The  combination  of  a turbulent  vivacity 
of  mind  with  a fine  aptitude  for  the  most 
serene  of  arts  was  rendered  more  infelicitous 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  young  painter's 
early  career.  He  was  destined  painfully  to 
work  his  way  at  once  through  the  lower 
elements  of  his  art  and  the  difficulties  of 
adverse  fortune  ; and  though  by  indomitable 
courage  and  unwearied  industry  he  became 
master  of  anatomic  science,  of  colouring,  and 
of  perspective,  and  achieved  a position  in 
which  his  efforts  might  be  fairly  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  world,  his  impetuous 
temperament  was  yet  further  ruffled  by  the 
arduous  and  complicated  struggle.  With 
boundless  intellectual  ambition,  he  sought  to 
excel  in  the  loftiest  department  of  his  art ; 
and  undertook  the  double  responsibility  of 
painting  great  pictures  and  of  creating  the 
taste  which  should  appreciate,  and  enforcing 
the  patronage  which  should  reward  them. 

The  patronage  of  high  art,  not  then  adopted 
by  the  government,  and  far  beyond  the  mezins 
of  individuals  of  the  middle  class,  necessarily 
ajipertained  to  a few  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  alone  could  encourage  and  remu- 
nerate the  painters  of  history.  Although  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Haydon’s  career  was  not 
uncheered  by  aristocratic  favour,  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatness  of  his  own 
conceptions  and  the  humility  of  the  course 
which  prudence  suggested  as  necessary  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  means  of  developing 
them  on  canva-s,  fevered  his  nature,  which, 
ardent  in  gratitude  for  the  appreciation  and 
assistance  of  the  wealthy  to  a degree  which 
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might  even  be  mistaken  for  servility,  was  fortune  and  a reluctant  people.  The  exhi- 
also  impatient  of  the  general  indifference  bition  of  a single  picture  by  an  artist  at  war 
to  the  cause  of  which  he  sought  to  be,  not  with  the  Academy  which  exhibited  a tbou- 
only  the  ornament,  but  unhappily  for  him,  sand  pictures  at  the  same  price— creating  a 
also  the  champion.  Alas  ! he  there  “ per-  sensation  not  only  among  artists  and  patrons 
ceived  a divided  duty.”  Hod  ho  been  con-  of  art,  but  among  the  moat  secluded  literary 
tented  silently  to  paint — to  endure  obscurity  circles — and  engaging  the  highest  powers  of 
and  privation  for  a while,  gradually  to  criticism — was,  itself,  a splendid  occurrence 
mature  his  powers  of  execution  and  soften  in  life  ; — and,  twice  at  least,  in  the  instance 
the  rigour  of  hie  style  and  of  his  virtue,  he  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lazarus, 
might  have  achieved  works,  not  only  as  vast  was  crowned  with  signal  success.  It  was  a 
in  outline  and  as  beautiful  in  portions  as  proud  moment  for  the  daring  painter,  when, 
those  which  he  exhibited,  but  so  harmonious  | at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  Exhi- 
in  their  excellences  as  to  charm  away  oppo-  bitions,  while  the  crowd  of  visitors,  distin- 
sition,  and  ensure  speedy  reputation,  moderate  ' guished  in  rank  or  talent,  stood  doubting 
fortune,  and  lasting  &me.  But  resolved  to ' whether  in  the  countenance  of  the  'chief 
battle  for  that  which  he  believed  to  be  “the  figure  the  daring  attempt  to  present  an 
right,”  he  rushed  into  a life-long  contest  with  ' aspect  differing  from  tliat  which  had  en- 
the  Royal  Acailemy  ; frequently  suspended  1 kindled  the  devotion  of  ages — to  mingle  the 
tlie  gentle  labours  of  the  pencil  for  the  vehe-  j human  with  the  Divine,  resolution  with 
ment  use  of  the  pen  ; and  thus  gave  to  his  sweetness,  dignified  composure  with  the 
course  an  air  of  defiance  which  prevented  anticipation  of  mighty  suffering — had  not 
the  calm  appreciation  of  his  nobler  works,  failed,  Mrs.  Siddons  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
and  increased  the  mischief  by  reaction.  In- 1 centre  of  the  room,  surveyed  it  in  silence  for 
I digmtnt  of  the  scorns  “ that  patient  merit  of  a minute  or  two,  and  then  ejaculated,  in  her 
the  unworthy  takes,”  he  sometimes  fancied  deep,  low,  thrilling  voice,  “ It  is  perfect ! ” 
scorns  which  impatient  merit  in  return  quelled  all  opposition,  and  removed  the 
j imputes  to  the  worthy  ; and  thus  instead  of  doubt,  from  his  own  mind  at  least,  for  ever. 

! enjojdng  the  most  tranquil  of  lives  (which  a \ Although  the  great  body  of  artists  to 
j painter's  should  be),  led  one  of  the  most  whose  corporate  power  Mr.  Haydon  was  so 
animated,  restless,  and  broken.  The  necessary  passionately  opposed,  naturally  stood  aside 
consequence  of  this  disproportion  was  a from  his  path,  it  was  cheered  by  the  atten- 
series  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  tion  and  often  by  the  applause  of  the  chief 
direct  result  of  his  struggle  with  fortime  ; literary  spirits  of  the  age,  who  were  attracted 
a succession  of  feverish  triumphs  and  disap-  by  a fierce  intellectual  straggle.  Sir  Walter 
pointments,  the  fruits  of  his  contest  with  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  Shelley, 
power ; and  worse  perhaps  than  either,  the  Hunt,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Keats — and  many 
frequent  diversion  of  his  own  genius  from  its  young  writers  for  periodical  works,  in  the 
natural  course,  and  the  harried  and  imper-  ‘ freslmess  of  unhacknied  authorship — took 
feet  development  of  its  most  majestic  con-  | an  interest  in  a course  so  gallant  though  so 
ceptions.  To  paint  as  finely  as  he  sometimes  ’ troublous,  which  excited  their  sympathy  yet 
did  in  the  ruffled  pauses  of  his  passionate  did  not  force  them  to  the  irksome  duty  of 
I controversy,  and  amidst  the  terrors  ef  im-  unqualified  praise.  Almost  in  the  outset  of 
I pending  want,  was  to  display  large  innate  his  career,  Wordsworth  addressed  to  him  a 
I resources  of  skill  and  high  energy  of  mind ; sonnet,  in  heroic  strain,  associating  the 
I but  how  much  more  unquestionable  fame  artist’s  calling  with  his  own ; making  common 
I might  he  have  attained  if  his  disposition  had  I cause  with  him,  “ while  the  whole  world 
permitted  him  to  be  content  with  charming  ' seems  adveise  to  desert ; ” admonishing  him 
the  world  of  art,  instead  of  attempting  also  I “ still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
to  instruct  or  reform  it ! | and  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay  ; ” and, 

I Mr.  Haydon's  coarse,  though  thus  troubled, ' long  after,  when  the  poet  had,  by  a wiser 
was  one  of  constant  animation,  and  illus-  ^ perseverance,  gradually  created  the  taste 
I trated  by  hours  of  triumph,  the  more  radiant  | which  appreciated  his  works,  he  celebrated,  in 
I because  they  were  snatched  from  adverse  another  sonnet,  the  fine  autumiuil  conception 
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in  the  picture  of  Napoleon  on  the  rock  of 
St  Helena,  with  hia  back  to  the  apectator, 
contemplating  the  blank  soa,  left  desolate  by 
the  sunken  sun.  Tlie  Conqueror  of  Napoleon 
also  recognised  the  artist’s  claims,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  another  great  subject,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  solitude  of  Waterloo 
by  its  hero,  ten  years  after  the  victory. 

Mr.  Haydon’s  vividness  of  mind  burst  out 
in  his  conversation,  which,  though  somewhat 
broken  and  rugged,  like  his  career,  had  also, 
like  that,  a vein  of  beauty  streaking  it. 
Having  associated  with  most  of  the  remark- 
able persons  of  his  time,  and  seen  strange 
varieties  of  “many-coloured  life” — gifted 
with  a rapi<l  perception  of  character  and  a 
painter’s  eye  for  effect, — he  was  able  to  hit 
off.  with  startling  facility,  sketches  in  words  | 
which  lived  before  the  hearer.  His  anxietie.s 
and  sorrows  did  not  destroy  the  buoyancy  of 
his  spirits  or  rob  the  convivial  moment  of  its 
prosperity  ; so  that  he  struggled,  and  toiled, 
and  laughed,  and  triumphed,  and  failed,  and 
bopcxl  on,  till  the  waning  of  life  approached 
and  found  him  still  in  opposition  to  the 
world,  and  far  from  the  threshold  of  fortune. 
The  object  of  his  literary  exertions  was  par- 
tially attained ; the  national  attention  had 
been  directed  to  high  art ; but  he  did  not 
personally  share  in  the  benehts  he  had 
greatly  contributed  to  win.  Even  hia  cartoon 
of  the  Curse  in  Faradhie  failed  to  obtain  a 
j prize  when  ho  entered  the  arena  with  un- 
I fledged  youths  for  competitors ; and  the 
desertion  of  the  exhibition  of  his  two  pictures 
of  Aristides  and  Nero,  at  the  £g}rptian  Hall, 
by  the  public,  for  the  neighbouring  exposure 
of  the  clever  manikin,  General  Tom  Thumb, 
(juite  vanquished  him.  It  was  indeed  a 
melancholy  contrast;  — the  unending  suc- 
cession of  bright  crowds  thronging  the 
levees  of  the  sm2dl  abortion,  and  the  dim 
and  dusty  room  in  which  the  two  latest 
historical  pictures  of  the  veteran  hung  for 
hours  without  a visitor.  Opposition,  abuse, 
even  neglect  he  could  have  borne,  but  the 
sense  of  ridicule  involved  in  such  a juxta- 
position ilrove  liim  to  despair.  No  one  who 
knew  him  ever  apprehended  from  his  disasters 
such  a catastrophe  as  that  which  closed  them. 
He  had  always  cherished  a belief  in  the 
religion  of  our  Cliurch,  and  avowed  it  among 
scoffing  unbelievers ; and  that  belief  he 
asserted  even  in  the  wild  fragments  he 


penned  in  his  last  terrible  hour.  His  friends 
thought  that  even  the  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  the  world  would  have  contributed  with 
his  undimmed  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers  to  enable  him  to  endure.  In  his 
domestic  relations  also  he  was  happy,  blessed 
in  the  affection  of  a wife  of  great  beauty  and 
equal  discretion,  who,  by  gentler  temper  and 
sereuer  wisdom  than  hia  own,  bad  assisted 
and  soothed  him  in  all  his  anxieties  and 
griefs,  and  whose  image  was  so  identified  in 
his  mind  with  the  beautiful  as  to  impress  its 
character  on  all  the  forma  of  female  loveliness 
he  had  created.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
feel  the  strongest  assurance,  that  notwith- 
standing the  appearances  of  preparation 
which  attended  his  extraordinary  suicide, 
his  mind  was  shattered  to  pieces — all  dis- 
torted and  broken — with  only  one  feeling 
left  entire,  the  perversion  of  which  led  to  the 
deed,  a hope  to  awaken  sym})athy  in  death 
for  those  whom  living  he  could  not  shelter. 
The  last  hurried  lines  he  wrote,  entitled 
1 “ Haydon’s  last  Thoughts,”  consisted  of  a 
fevered  comparison  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  repair  some  supposed 
injustice  which  in  speech  or  wriUng  he  had 
done  to  the  Conqueror.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  three  friends,  written  in 
; the  hour  of  his  death,  and  containing  sad 
I fragmental  memorials  of  those  passionate 
hopes,  fierce  struggles,  and  bitter  dis^point- 
meuts  which  brought  him  through  distrac- 
tion to  the  grave  ! ! 

A visit  of  CoLKRiDOB  was  always  regarded  i 
by  Lamb,  as  an  opportimity  to  afford  a rare  [ 
gratification  to  a few  friends,  who,  he  knew,  | 
would  prize  it ; and  1 well  remember  the  \ 
flush  of  prideful  pleasure  which  came  over 
his  face  as  he  would  hurry,  on  his  way  to  the 
India  House,  into  the  office  in  which  I was  a 
pupil,  and  stammer  out  the  welcome  invita- 
tion for  the  evening.  This  was  true  self-  I 
sacrifice  ; for  Lamb  would  liavo  infinitely 
preferred  having  his  inspired  friend  to  I 
himself  and  his  sister,  for  a brief  renewal  ^ 
of  the  old  Salutation  delights ; but,  I , 
believe,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  enjoy 
I this  exclusive  treat.  The  pleasure  he 
j conferred  was  great ; for  of  all  celebrated 
persons  I ever  saw,  Coleridge  alone  sur- 
passed the  expectation  created  by  his 
writings  ; for  he  not  only  was,  but  appeare«l  : 
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to  be,  greater  than  the  noblest  things  he 
had  written. 

Lamb  used  to  speak,  sometimes  with  a 
moistened  eye  and  quiveringUp,  of  Coleridge 
when  young,  and  wish  that  we  could  have  j 
seen  him  in  the  spring-time  of  his  genius,  at  j 
a supper  in  the  little  sanded  parlour  of  the  I 
old  Salutation  hostel.  The  promise  of  those 
days  was  never  realised,  by  the  execution  of 
any  of  the  mighty  works  he  planned ; but 
the  very  failure  gave  a sort  of  mournful 
^ interest  to  the  “ large  discourse,  looking 
before  and  after,”  to  which  we  were  en- 
chanted listeners  ; to  the  wisdom  which  lives 
only  in  our  memories,  and  must  perish  with 
them. 

From  Coleridge’s  early  works,  some  notion 
may  be  gleaned  of  what  he  tras  ; when  the 
steep  ascent  of  fame  rose  directly  before  him, 
while  he  might  loiter  to  dally  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  summit,  without  ignobly 
shrinking  from  its  labours.  His  endowments 
at  that  time — the  close  of  the  last  century 
— when  literature  had  faded  into  a fashion 
of  poor  language,  must  have  seemed,  to  a i 
mind  and  heart  like  Ijamb’s,  no  less  than ' 
miraculous.  I 

A rich  store  of  classical  knowledge — a ' 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  almost  verging  on  the 
effeminate — a facile  power  of  melody,  varying 
from  the  solemn  stops  of  the  organ  to  a bird- 
like flutter  of  airy  sound — the  glorious 
faculty  of  poetic  hope,  exerted  on  human 
prospects,  and  presenting  its  results  with  the 
vividness  of  prophecy ; a power  of  imaginative 
reasoning  which  peopled  the  nearer  ground 
of  contemplation  with  thoughts 

**  All  piamrd  like  e«tricheft,  like  eaglcti  bathed, 

An  full  of  apirit  a.<i  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeoua  aa  the  aon  at  Midsummer,** 

I 

endowed  the  author  of  “ The  Ancient 
Mariner,”  and  “ Christabel.”  Tims  gifted, 
he  glided  from  youth  into  manhood,  as  a 
fairy  voyager  on  a summer  sea,  to  eddy 
round  and  round  in  dazzling  circles,  and  to 
make  little  progress,  at  last,  towards  any  of 
those  thousand  mountain  summits  which, 
glorified  by  aerial  tints,  rose  before  him  at 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  vast  horizon  of  hU 
genius.  ‘‘The  Ancient  Mariner,”  printed 
with  the  “ Lyrical  Ballads,”  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  still  his  finest  poem — at  once  the 
most  vigorous  in  design  and  the  most  chaste 


in  execution — developing  the  intensest  human 
affection,  amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  a 
poet’s  dream.  Nothing  was  too  bright  to 
hope  from  such  a dawn.  The  mind  of  Cole- 
ridge seemed  the  harbinger  of  the  golden 
years  his  enthusiasm  predicted  and  painted  ; 
—of  those  days  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,  which  the  best  and  greatest 
minds  have  rejoiced  to  anticipate — and  the 
eamrat  belief  in  which  is  better  than  all 
frivolous  enjoyments,  all  worldly  wisdom,  al) 
worldly  success.  And  if  the  noontide  of  his 
genius  did  not  fultil  his  youth’s  promise  of 
manly  vigour,  nor  the  setting  of  his  earthly 
life  honour  it  by  an  answering  serenity  of 
greatness — they  still  have  left  us  abundant 
reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  glorious  frag- 
ments of  his  mighty  and  imperfect  being 
were  ours.  Cloud  after  cloud  of  German 
metaphysics  rolled  before  his  imagination— 
which  it  had  power  to  irradiate  with  fantastic 
beauty,  and  to  break  into  a thousand  shifting 
forms  of  grandeur,  though  not  to  conquer ; 
mist  after  mist  ascende<l  from  those  streams 
where  earth  and  sky  should  have  blended  in 
one  imagery,  and  were  turned  by  its  obscured 
glory  to  radiant  haze ; indulgence  in  the 
fearful  luxury  of  that  talismanic  drug,  which 
opens  glittering  scenes  of  iautastic  beauty  on 
the  waking  soul  to  leave  it  in  arid  desolation, 
too  often  veiled  it  in  partial  eclipse,  and 
blended  fitful  light  with  melancholy  blackness 
over  its  vast  domain  ; but  the  great  central 
light  remained  unquenched,  and  cast  its 
gleams  through  every  department  of  human 
knowledge.  A boundless  capacity  to  receive 
and  retain  intellectual  treasure  made  him  the 
possessor  of  vaster  stores  of  lore,  classical, 
antiquarian,  historical,  biblical,  and  miscel- 
laneous, than  were  ever  vouchsafed,  at  least 
in  our  time,  to  a mortal  being ; goodly 
stnicturea  of  divine  philosophy  rose  before 
him  like  exhalations  on  the  table-land  of 
that  his  prodigious  knowledge  ; but,  alas  ! 
there  was  a deficiency  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary action  which  would  have  left  him  un- 
able to  embody  the  shapes  of  a shepherd’s 
dreams,  and  made  him  feeble  as  an  infant 
before  the  overpowering  majesty  of  his  own  t 
Hence  his  literary  life  became  oue  splendid 
and  sad  prospectus  — resembling  only  the 
portal  of  a mighty  temple  which  it  was  for- 
bidden us  to  enter— but  whence  strains  of 
I rich  music  issuing  **  took  the  prisoned  soul 
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and  lapped  it  in  Klyaiam,*'  and  fnigmenta  of, 
oracular  wisdom  startled  the  thought  they 
could  not  satisfy.  ' 

Hence  the  riches  of  his  mind  were  de< 
veloped,  not  in  writing,  but  in  his  speech — 
conversation  I can  scarcely  call  it — which  no 
one  who  once  heard  can  ever  forget.  Unable 
to  work  in  solitude,  he  sought  the  gentle 
stimulus  of  social  admiration,  and  under  its 
influence  poured  forth,  without  stint,  the 
marvellous  resources  of  a mind  rich  in  the 
spoils  of  time — richer — richer  far  in  its  own 
glorious  imagination  and  delicate  fancy ! 
There  was  a noble  prodigality  in  these  out- 
pourings ; a generous  disdain  of  self ; an 
earnest  desire  to  scatter  abroad  the  seeds  of 
wisdom  and  beauty,  to  take  root  wherever 
they  might  fall,  and  spring  up  without 
bearing  his  name  or  impress,  which  might 
remind  the  listener  of  the  first  days  of  poetry 
before  it  became  individualised  by  the  press, 
when  the  Homeric  rhapsodist  wandered 
through  new-born  cities  and  scattered  hovels, 
flashing  upon  the  minds  of  the  wondering 
audience  the  bright  train  of  heroic  shapes, 
the  series  of  godlike  exploits,  and  sought  no 
record  more  enduring  than  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  his  hearers*  hearts  ; no  memory  but  that 
of  genial  tradition  ; when  copyright  did  not 
ascertain  the  reciter*s  property,  nor  marble 
at  once  perpetuate  and  shed  dullness  on  his 
fame — 

**  Ilift  bounty  vas  botindleu  u the  tee, 

I HU  lore  m deep.'* 

Like  the  ocean,  in  all  its  variety  of  gentle 
moods,  his  discourse  perpetually  ebbed  and 
flowed, — nothing  in  it  angular,  nothing  of 
set  purpose,  but  now  trembling  as  the  voice 
of  divine  philosophy,  “not  harsh  nor  crab- 
be<l,  as  dull  fools  suppose,  but  musical  as  is 
Apollo’s  lute,”  was  wafted  over  the  summer 
wave ; now  glistening  in  long  line  of  light 
over  some  obscure  subject,  like  the  path  of 
moonlight  on  the  black  water  ; and,  if  ever 
receding  from  the  shore,  driven  by  some  sud- 
den gust  of  inspiration,  disclosing  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deep,  like  the  rich  strond  in 
Spenser,  “ far  sunken  in  their  sunless  trea- 
suries,” to  be  covered  anon  by  the  foam  of 
the  same  immortal  tide.  The  benignity  of 
bis  manner  befitted  the  beauty  of  his  disqui- 
sitions ; his  voice  rc^  from  the  gentlest 
pitch  of  conversation  to  the  height  of  im- 
passioned eloquence  without  effort,  as  his 


language  expanded  from  some  common  topic 
of  the  day  to  the  loftiest  abstractions ; as- 
cending by  a winding  track  of  spiral  gluiy’  to 
the  highest  truths  which  the  naked  eye  could 
discern,  and  suggesting  starry  regions,  be- 
yond, which  his  own  telescopic  gaze  might 
possibly  decipher.  If  his  entranced  hearers 
often  were  unable  to  perceive  the  bearings 
of  his  argument — too  mighty  for  any  grasp 
but  his  own— and  sometimes  reaching 
yond  his  own — they  understood  “a  htaxtty 
in  the  words,  if  not  the  words  ; ” and  a wis- 
dom and  piety  in  the  illustrations,  even  when  ' 
unable  to  connect  them  with  the  idea  which 
he  desired  to  illustrate.  If  an  entire  scheme 
; of  njoral  philosophy  was  never  developed  by 
I him  either  in  speaking  or  writing,  all  the  j 
I parts  were  great ; vast  biblical  knowledge, 

I though  sometimes  eddying  in  splendid  con- 
jecture, was  always  employed  with  pious 
' reverence ; the  morality  suggested  was  at 
once  elevated  and  genial ; the  charity  hoped 
all  things ; and  the  mighty  imaginative  rea-  | 
Boner  seemed  almost  to  realise  the  condition  | 
suggested  by  the  great  Apostle,  “that  he  i 
understood  all  mysteries  and  all  knowleilge,  I 
and  spake  with  the  tongues  both  of  men  and  ' 
angels ! ” 

After  Coleridge  had  found  his  last  earthly 
refuge,  under  the  wise  and  generous  care  of 
Mr.  Gilman,  at  Highgate,  he  rarely  visited 
Lamb,  and  my  opportunities  of  observing 
him  ceased.  From  those  who  were  more  j 
favoured,  os  well  as  from  the  fragments  I j 
have  seen  of  bis  last  effusions,  I know  that, 
amidst  suffering  and  weakness,  his  mighty  i 
mind  concentrated  its  energies  on  the  highest 
subjects  which  had  ever  kindled  them  ; that 
the  speculations,  which  sometimes  seemed 
like  paradox,  because  their  extent  was  bx) 
vast  to  be  comprehended  in  a single  grasp  of 
intellectual  vision,  were  informed  by  a serener 
wisdom  ; that  his  perceptions  of  the  central  j 
truth  became  more  undivided,  and  his  piety 
more  profound  and  humble.  His  love  for 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  continued,  to  the 
last,  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  human  affec- 
tions—of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a friend,* 

I possess  an  affecting  memorial  under  his  I 
hand,  written  in  the  marj^n  of  a volume  of  ! 
his  “Sybilline  Leaves,”  which  — after  his  i 

• Mr.  lUchard  WeUh,  of  Rradinir,  editor  of  the  Berk- 
■hire  Clironlclc— one  of  the  able»t  prodnetioDB  of  the 
ConaerratiTe  Periodical  Press. 
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life-long  habit — ^hehaaenrichedbyinaDUflcript  j 
annotatioDfl.  The  poem,  beside  which  it  is  I 
inscribed,  is  entitled  “ The  Lime-Tree  Bower 
my  Prison,*'  composed  by  the  poet  in  June, 
1796,  when  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  who 
were  visiting  at  his  cottage  near  Bristol,  had 
left  him  for  a walk,  which  an  accidental 
lameness  prevented  him  from  sharing.  The 
visitors  are  not  indicated  by  the  p>oem,  except 
that  Charles  is  designated  by  the  epithet, 
against  which  he  jestingly  remonstrated,  os 
“ gentle-hearted  Charles  ; ’*  and  is  repre- 
sented as  winning  his  way,  with  sad  and 
patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain,  and 
strange  calamity.’*  Against  the  title  is 
written  as  follows : — 

CH.  a MABT  LAKE, 
dear  to  1x17  heart,  yea, 
aa  it  were,  my  h*ari^ 

B.  T.  C.  XA,  83.  1834. 

1797 

1834. 

37  years  t 

TbU  memomndum,  which  is  penned  with 
remarkable  neatness,  must  have  been  made 
in  Coleridge's  last  illness,  as  be  suffered 
acutely  for  several  months  before  he  died,  in 
July  of  this  same  year,  1834.  What  a space 
did  that  thirty-seven  years  of  fond  regard  for 
the  brother  and  sister  occupy  in  a mind  like 
Coleridge’s,  peopled  with  immortal  thoughts 
which  might  multiply  in  the  true  time, 
dialled  in  heaven,  its  minutes  into  years ! 

These  friends  of  Lamb's  whom  I have 
ventured  to  sketch  in  companionship  with 
him,  and  Southey  also,  whom  1 only  once 
saw,  are  all  gone ; — and  others  of  less  note 
in  the  world's  eye  have  followed  them. 
Among  those  of  the  old  set  who  are  gone, 
is  Manning,  perhaps,  next  to  Coleridge,  the 
dearest  of  them,  whom  Lamb  used  to  speak 
of  as  marvellous  in  a Ute-d-tite,  but  who,  in 
company,  seemed  only  a courteous  gentle- 
man, more  disposed  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
In  good  old  age  departed  Admiral  Burney, 
frank-hearted  voyager  with  Captain  Cook 
round  the  world,  who  seemed  to  unite  our 
society  with  the  circle  over  which  Dr.  John- 
son reigned  ; who  used  to  tell  of  school-days 
under  the  tutelage  of  Eugene  Aram  ; how 
he  remembered  the  gentle  usher  pacing  the 
play-ground  arm-in-arm  with  some  one  of 
the  elder  boys,  and  seeking  relief  from  the 
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I unsuspected  burthen  of  his  conscience  by 
talking  of  strange  murders,  and  how  he,  a 
child,  had  shuddered  at  the  handcuffs  on  his 
teacher’s  hands  when  taken  away  in  the 
post-chaise  to  prison  ; — the  Admiral  being 
himself  the  centre  of  a little  circle  which  his 
sister,  the  famous  authoress  of  “ Evelina,” 
“ Cecilia,”  and  “ Camilla,”  sometimes  graced. 
Jolm  Lamb,  the  jovial  and  burly,  who  dared 
to  argue  with  Hazlitt  on  questions  of  art ; 
Barron  Field,  who  with  veneration  enough 
to  feel  nil  the  despised  greatness  of  Words- 
worth, had  a sparkling  vivacity,  and,  con- 
nected with  Lamb  by  the  link  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  associations,  shared  largely  in  his 
regard ; Rickman,  the  sturdiest  of  jovial 
companions,  severe  in  the  discipline  of  whist 
as  at  the  table  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  ot 
which  he  was  the  principal  clerk  ; and  Al- 
sager,  so  calm,  so  bland,  so  considerate — all 
are  gone.  These  were  all  Temple  guests — 
friends  of  Lamb's  early  days  ; but  the  com- 
panions of  a later  time,  who  first  met  in 
Great  Rusaell-street,  or  Dalston,  or  Isling- 
ton, or  Enfield,  have  been  wofiilly  thinned  ; 
Allan  Cunningham,  stalwart  of  form  and 
stout  of  heart  and  verse,  a ruder  Bums ; 
Cary,  Lamb’s  “pleasantest  of  clergymen,” 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  and  manner 
would  have  prevented  a stronger  from  guess- 
ing that  he  was  the  poet  who  had  rendered 
the  adamantine  poetry  of  Dante  into  Eng- 
lish with  kindred  power ; Hood,  so  grave 
and  sad  and  silent,  that  you  were  astonished 
to  recognise  in  him  the  outponrer  of  a thou- 
sand wild  fancies,  the  detector  of  the  inmost 
springs  of  pathos,  and  the  powerful  vindi- 
cator of  poverty  and  toil  before  the  hearts  of 
the  prosperous ; the  Reverend  EdwanI  Ir- 
ving, who,  after  fulfilling  an  old  prophecy  he 
made  in  Scotland  to  Hazlitt,  that  he  would 
astonish  and  shake  the  world  by  his  preach- 
ing, sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge  to 
listen  to  wisdom, — all  are  gone ; the  forms 
of  others  associated  with  Lamb's  circle  by 
more  accidental  links  (also  dead) come  throng- 
ing on  the  memory  fh>m  the  mist  of  years — 
Alas  ; it  is  easier  to  count  those  that  ore  left 
of  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 

Tlie  story  of  the  lives  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  is  now  told ; nothing  more  remains  to 
be  learned  respecting  it.  The  known  col- 
lateral branches  of  their  stock  are  extinct, 
and  their  upward  pedigree  lost  in  those 
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humble  tracks  on  which  the  steps  of  Time 
leave  so  light  an  impress,  that  the  dust  of  a 
few  years  obliterates  all  trace,  and  affords 
no  clue  to  search  collaterally  for  surviving 
relatives.  The  world  has,  therefore,  all  the 
materials  for  judging  of  them  which  can  be 
possessed  by  those,  who,  not  remembering 
the  delightful  peculiarities  of  their  daily 
manners,  can  only  form  imperfect  ideas  of 
what  they  were.  Before  bidding  them  a last 
adieu,  we  may  be  allowed  to  linger  a little 
longer  and  survey  their  characters  by  the 
new  and  solemn  lights  which  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  fully  cast  upon  them. 

Except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  tragical  occurrences  of  Lamb’s  early 
life,  some  of  his  peculiarities  seemed  strange 
— to  be  forgiven,  indeed,  to  the  excellences 
j of  his  nature,  and  tlie  delicacy  of  his  genius, 
—but  still,  in  themselves,  as  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  as  deplored.  The  sweetness  of  hU 
character,  breathed  througli  his  writings,  was 
j felt  even  by  strangers  ; but  its  heroic  aspect 
i was  ungue.ssed,  even  by  many  of  his  friends, 
j Let  them  now  consider  it,  and  ask  if  the 
annals  of  self-sacrifice  can  show  anything  in 
human  action  and  endurance  more  lovely 
than  its  self-devotion  exhibits  I It  was  not 
merely  that  he  saw  (which  his  elder  brother 
cannot  be  blamed  for  not  immediately  per- 
ceiving) through  the  ensanguined  cloud  of 
misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  his  family, 
the  unstained  excellence  of  his  sister,  whose 
madness  had  caused  it ; that  he  was  ready  to 
take  her  to  his  owm  home  with  reverential 
affection,  and  cherish  her  through  life  ; that 
he  gave  up,  for  her  sake,  all  meaner  and  more 
selfish  love,  and  all  the  hopes  which  youth 
blends  with  the  passion  which  disturbs  and 
ennobles  it : not  even  that  he  did  all  this 
cheerfully,  and  without  pluming  himself  upon 
his  brotherly  nobleness  as  a viitue,  or  seek- 1 
ing  to  repay  himself  (as  some  uneasy  martyrs  ' 
do)  by  small  instalments  of  long  repining, — j 
but  that  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the  hour  in 
which  he  first  knew  and  took  his  course,  to 
his  last.  So  far  from  thinking  that  his  sacri- 
fice of  youth  and  love  to  his  sister  gave  him 
a licence  to  follow  his  owm  caprice  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  feelings,  even  in  the  lightest 
; matters,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  of  her ; 
os  his  wiser  self ; his  generous  l^nefactress,  | 
of  wliose  protecting  care  he  was  scarcely  i 
worthy.  How  his  pen  almost  grew  wanton 


I in  her  praise,  even  when  she  was  a prisoner 
I in  the  Asylum  after  the  fatal  attack  of 
lunacy,  his  letters  of  the  time  to  Coleridge 
show ; but  that  might  have  been  a mere 
temporary  exaltation — ^the  attendant  fervour 
of  a great  exigency  and  a great  resolution. 

It  was  not  so  ; nine  years  afterwards  (1805), 
in  a letter  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  thus 
dilates  on  his  sUter’s  excellences,  and  exag-  j 
gerates  his  own  frailties  : — ; 

“To  say  all  that  I know  of  her  would  be 
more  than  I think  anybody  could  believe  or 
even  understand  ; and  when  I hope  to  have 
her  well  again  with  me,  it  would  be  sinning 
against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise 
her : for  I can  conceal  nothing  that  I do 
from  her.  She  is  older,  and  w'iser,  and  better 
than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  im{>erfectious  I 
cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on 
her  goodness.  She  would  share  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me.  She  lives 
but  for  me  ; and  I know  I have  been  wasting 
and  teasing  her  life  for  five  years  past  in- 
cessantly with  my  cursed  ways  of  going  on. 
But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  myself  I am 
offending  against  her,  for  I know  that  she 
has  cleaved  to  me  for  better,  for  worse  ; and 
if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto, 
it  ‘ was  a noble  trade.*  ** 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  devo- 
tion of  the  entire  nature  was  not  exercised 
merely  in  the  consciousness  of  a past  tragedy ; 
but  during  the  frequent  recurrences  of  the 
calamity  which  caused  it,  and  the  constant 
apprehension  of  its  terrors  ; and  this  for  a 
large  portion  of  life,  in  poor  lodgings,  where 
the  brother  and  sister  were,  or  fancied  them- 
selves, “marked  people;”  where  from  an 
income  incapable  of  meeting  the  expense  of 
the  sorrow  without  sedulous  privations,  he 
contrived  to  hoard,  not  for  holiday  enjoy- 
ment, or  future  solace,  but  to  provide  for 
expected  distress.  Of  the  miser}'  attendant 
on  this  anticipation,  aggravated  by  jealous 
fears  lest  some  imprudence  or  error  of  his 
own  should  have  hastened  the  inevitable 
evil,  we  have  a glimpse  in  the  letter  to  Miss 
Wordsworth  above  quoted,  and  w'hich  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  reply  to  one  ■which 
that  excellent  lady  had  addressed  to  Miss 
Lamb,  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  brother’s 
care  during  one  of  her  sad  absences. 
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“ Your  long  kind  letter  has  not  been 
thrown  awaj,  but  poor  Mary,  to  whom  it  ia 
addregaed,  cannot  yet  relUh  it.  She  has 
been  attacked  by  one  of  her  severe  illnesses, 
and  is  at  present  from  home.  Ijsst  Monday 
week  was  the  day  she  left  me  ; and  I hope  I 
may  calculate  upon  having  her  again  in  a 
month  or  little  more.  I am  rather  afraid 
late  hours  have,  in  this  case,  contributed  to 
her  indisposition.  But  when  she  be^pns  to 
discover  symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  best  to  do.  Being 
by  ourselves  is  bad,  and  going  out  is  bad.  I 
get  so  irritable  and  wretched  with  fear,  that 
I constantly  hasten  on  the  disorder.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  misery  of  such  a fore- 
sight. I am  sure  that,  for  the  week  before 
she  left  me,  I was  little  better  than  light- 
headed. I now  am  calm,  but  sadly  taken 
down  and  flat.  I have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  illness,  like  all  her  former  ones, 
will  be  but  temporary.  But  I cannot  always 
feel  so.  Meantime  she  is  dead  to  me ! ” 


I 


1 


The  constant  impendency  of  this  giant 
sorrow  saddened  to  " the  Lambs  ” even  their 
holidays ; as  the  journey  which  they  both 
regarded  as  the  relief  and  charm  of  the  year 
was  frequently  followed  by  a seizure  ; and, 
when  they  venture<l  to  take  it,  a strait- 
waistcoat,  carefully  packed  by  Miss  Lamb 
herself,  was  their  constant  companion.  Sad 
experience,  at  last,  induced  the  abandonment , 
of  the  annual  excursion,  and  Lamb  was  con- 
tented with  walks  in  and  near  London, 
during  the  interval  of  labour.  Miss  Lamb 
experienced,  and  full  well  understood  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  the  attack,  in  rest- 
lessness, low  fever,  and  the  inability  to  sleep ; 
and,  as  gently  as  possible,  prepared  her 
brother  for  the  duty  he  must  soon  perform  ; 
and  thus,  unless  he  could  stave  oflf  the  terrible 
separation  till  Sunday,  oblige<l  him  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a 
day's  pleasure — a bitter  mockery  ! On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd  met  them,  slowly 
pacing  together  a little  footpath  in  Hozton 
fields,  both  weeping  bitterly,  and  found  on 
joining  them,  that  they  were  taking  their 
solemn  way  to  the  accustomed  Asylum  ! 

Will  any  one,  acquainted  with  these  secret 
passages  of  Lamb’s  history,  wonder  that, 
with  a strong  physical  inclination  for  the 
stimulus  and  support  of  strong  drinks — 
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which  man  is  frame<l  moderately  to  rejoice 
in — he  should  snatch  some  wild  pleasure 
“ between  the  acts  ” (as  he  called  them)  “ of 
his  distressful  drama,”  and  that,  still  more, 
during  the  loneliness  of  the  solitude  created 
by  his  sister’s  absences,  he  should  obtain  the 
solace  of  an  hour’s  feverish  dream  t That, 
notwithstanding  that  frailty,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  hU  hard  lot  with  exemplary 
steadiness  and  discretion  is  indeed  wonderful 
—especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  he 
had  himself  been  visited,  when  in  the  dawn 
of  manhood,  with  his  sister’s  malady,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  lurking  in  his  frame. 
While  that  natural  predisposition  may  ex- 
plain an  occasional  flightiness  of  expression 
on  serious  matters,  fruit  of  some  wayward 
fancy,  which  flitted  through  his  brain,  with- 
out disturbing  his  constant  reason  or  reaching 
his  heart,  and  some  little  extrava^nces  of 
fitful  mirth,  how  does  it  heighten  the  moral 
courage  by  which  the  disease  was  controlled 
and  the  severest  duties  performed ! Never 
surely  was  there  a more  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  a virtuous,  rather  say,  of  a 
pious,  wish  to  conquer  the  fiery  suggestions 
of  latent  insanity  than  that  presented  by 
Lamb’s  history.  Nervous,  tremulous,  os  he 
seemed — so  slight  of  frame  that  he  looked 
only  fit  for  the  most  placid  fortune — when 
the  dismal  emergencies  which  chequered  his 
life  arose,  he  acted  with  as  much  promptitude 
and  vigour  as  if  he  Imd  never  penned  a 
stanza  nor  taken  a glass  too  much,  or  w.as 
strung  with  herculean  sinews.  None  of 
those  temptations,  in  which  misery  is  the 
most  potent,  to  hazard  a lavish  expenditure 
for  an  enjoyment  to  be  secured  against  fate 
and  fortune,  ever  tempted  him  to  exceed  his 
income,  when  scantiest,  by  a shilling.  He 
j had  always  a reserve  for  poor  Mary’s  periods 
I of  seclusion,  and  something  in  hand  besides 
for  a fi-iend  in  need  ; — and  on  his  retirement 
i from  the  India  House,  he  had  amassed,  by 
; annual  savings,  a sufiicient  sum  (invested 
after  the  prudent  and  classical  taste  of  Lord 
Stowell,  in  “the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
Three  per  Cents.”)  to  secure  comfort  to  Miss 
Lamb,  when  his  pension  should  cease  with 
him,  even  if  the  India  Company,  his  great 
employers,  had  not  acted  nobly  by  the 


— and  gave  her  the  annuity  to  which  a wife 
would  have  been  entitled — but  of  which  he 
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could  not  feel  assured.  Living  among 
literary  men,  some  less  dUtmguislicd  aud 
less  discreet  than  those  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  was  constantly  importuned  to 
relieve  distresses  which  an  improvident 
speculation  in  literature  produces,  and  which 
the  recklessness  attendant  on  the  empty 
vanity  of  self-exaggerated  talent  renders 
desperate  and  merciles.s  ; — and  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  such  hopeless  petitioners  he  gave 
too  largely — though  he  used  sometimes  to 
express  a painful  sense  that  he  was  diminish-  j 
ing  his  own  store  without  conferring  any  [ 
real  benefit.  “ Heaven,”  he  used  to  say,  j 
! “ does  not  owe  me  sixpence  for  all  I have  ; 

I giyen,  or  lent  (as  they  call  it)  to  such  impor- 
tunity j I only  gave  it  Ixjcause  I could  not  j 
j War  to  refuse  it ; and  I have  done  good  by 
my  weakness.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  used  ! 
I to  seek  out  r>ccasions  of  devoting  a ]>art  of ' 
1 his  surplus  to  those  of  his  friends  whom  he 
believed  it  would  really  serve,  and  almost 
forcwl  loans,  or  gifts  in  the  disguise  of  loans,  i 
upon  them.  If  he  thought  one,  in  such  a | 
position,  would  be  the  happier  for  50^.  or  j 
KXV.,  he  would  carefully  procure  a note  for  | 
the  sum,  and,  perhaj)s,  for  daj's  before  he 
might  meet  tlie  object  of  his  friendly  purpose, 
keep  the  note  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  burning 
in  it  to  be  pro<luce<i,  and,  when  the  occasion 
arrived — “ in  the  sweet  of  the  night  ” — he 
would  crumple  it  up  in  bis  hand  and  stammer 
out  his  difiiculty  of  dispoeiug  of  n little 
money  ; “ I don't  know  what  to  do  with  it — 
pray  take  it — pray  use  it — ^you  will  do  me  a 
kimbiess  if  you  will  ” — he  would  say  ; and 
it  was  hard  to  disoblige  him  ! Let  any  one 
who  has  been  induce<l  to  regard  Lamb  us  a 
poor,  slight,  excitable,  and  excited  being, 
consider  that  such  acts  as  these  were  not  m- 
frequent — that  he  exercised  hospitality  of  a 
substantial  kind,  without  stint,  all  his  life — 
that  he  spared  no  expense  for  the  comfort  of 
his  sister,  thert  only  lavish — and  that  he  died 
lea\ing  sutlicient  to  accomplish  all  his  wishes 
for  survivors — and  think  what  the  sturdy 
quality  of  his  goodness  must  have  been 
amidst  all  the  heart-aches  and  head-aches  of 
his  life — and  ask  the  virtue  which  has  been 
sup|x>rted  by  strong  nerves,  whether  it  has 
often  prcslueed  any  gowl  to  match  it  ? 

The  iiifiuencG  of  the  events  now  disclosed 
may  be  traced  in  the  development  and  direc- 
tion of  Lambs  faculties  luid  tjistes,  and  in 


the  wild  contrasts  of  expression  which  some* 
times  startled  strangers.  The  literary  pi’e- 
fereuces  disclosetl  in  his  early  letters,  are 
often  inclinefl  to  the  superficial  in  poetry 
and  thought  — the  theology  of  Priestley, 
though  embracecl  with  pious  earnestness — 
the  “divine  chit-chat”  of  Cowper— the 
melodious  sadness  of  Bowles ; and  his  own 
style,  breathing  a graceful  and  modest  sweet- 
ness, is  without  any  decided  character.  But 
by  the  terrible  realities  of  his  experience,  he 
was  turned  to  seek  a kii^dred  interest  in  the 
“sterner  stuff”  of  old  tragedy — to  catas- 
trophes more  fearful  even  than  his  own — ^to 
the  aspects  of  “ pale  passion  ” — to  shapes  of 
heroic  daring  and  more  heroic  suffering — to 
the  agonising  contests  of  opposing  affections, 
and  the  victories  of  the  soul  over  calamity 
and  death,  which  the  old  English  drama  dis- 
closes, and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
saw  his  own  suffering  nature  at  once  mirrored 
and  exalted.  Thus,  instead  of  admiring,  as 
he  once  admired,  Rowe  and  Otway,  even 
Ma.ssinger  seemed  too  declamatory  to  satisfy 
him  ; in  Ford,  Decker,Marlow’e  and  Webster, 
he  found  the  most  awful  struggles  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  “sad  embroidery”  of  fancy- 
streaked  grief,  and  expressed  his  kindred 
feelings  in  those  little  quintessences  of  criti- 
cism which  are  appended  to  the  noblest 
scenes  in  his  “Specimens;”  and,  seeking 
amidst  the  stmnier  and  more  varied  world  of 
Shakspeare  for  the  profoundest  and  most 
earnest  passion  developed  there,  obtained 
that  marvellous  insight  into  the  sold  of  Lear 
which  gives  to  his  presentment  of  its  riches 
almost  the  character  of  creation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  congenial  pastime  with 
him  to  revel  in  tlio  opposite  excellences  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  change<l  the 
domain  of  tragedy  into  fairy-land  ; turned  all 
its  terror  and  its  sorrow  “ to  favour  and  to 
prettiness  ;”  shed  the  rainbow  hues  of  »ix»r- 
tive  fancy  with  equal  hand  among  tyrants 
and  victims,  the  devotetl  and  the  faithless,  ■ 
suffering  and  joy  ; represented  the  beauty  of 
goodness  as  a happy  accident,  vice  ns  a way- 
ward aberration,  aud  invoked  the  remorse  of 
a moment  to  change  tliem  as  with  a har- 
lequin’s wand  ; unrealised  the  terrible,  and  i 
left  “notliiug  serious  in  mortality,”  but 
reduced  the  struggle  of  life  to  a glittering  ' 
and  heroic  game  to  be  played  splendidly  out, 
and  quitted  without  a sigh.  But  neither  , 
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Lamb’s  own  secret  griefs,  nor  the  tastes 
which  they  nurtured,  ever  shook  hU  faith 
in  the  requisitions  of  duty,  or  induced  him 
to  dally  with  that  moral  paradox  to  which 
near  acquaintance  with  the  great  errors  of 
mighty  natures  is  sometimes  a temptation. 
Never,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech  did  he 
purposely  confound  good  with  evil.  F'or  the 
new  theories  of  morals  which  gleamed  out 
in  the  conversation  of  some  of  his  friends,  he 
* had  no  sympathy  ; and,  though  in  his  bound- 
, less  indulgence  to  the  perversities  and  faults 
of  those  whom  long  familiarity  hatl  endeared 
I to  him,  he  did  not  suffer  their  frailties  to 
impair  his  attachment  to  the  individuals,  bo 
never  palliated  the  frailties  themselves ; still 
less  did  he  emblazon  them  as  virtues. 

No  one,  acquainted  with  Lamb’s  story,  will 
won<lerat  the  eccentric  wildness  of  his  mirth 
— his  violent  changes  from  the  serious  to  the 
farcical— the  sudden  reliefs  of  the  “heat- 
oppressed  brain,”  and  heart  weighed  down 
by  the  sense  of  ever-impending  sorrow.  His 
whim,  however,  almost  always  bordered  on 
wisdom.  It  was  justly  said  of  him  by  Hazlitt, 
“His  serious  couversation,  like  his  serious 
y^Titing,  is  his  best.  No  one  ever  stam- 
mered out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent 
things  in  half-a-<lozen  half  sentences  ; his 
! jests  scald  like  tears,  and  ho  probes  a ques- 
tion with  a play  on  words.” 

Although  Lamb’s  conversation  vibrated 
between  the  intense  and  the  grotesque,  his 
writings  arc  replete  with  quiet  pictures  of 
the  humbler  scenery  of  middle  life,  touched 
with  a graceful  and  loving  hand.  We  may 
trace  in  them  the  experience  of  a nature 
bred  up  in  slender  circumstances,  but  imbued 
with  a certain  innate  spirit  of  gentility 
suggesting  a respect  for  all  its  moderate 
I appliances  and  unambitious  pleasures.  The 
I same  spirit  pervaded  all  his  own  domestic 
arrangements,  so  that  the  intensity  of  his 
affliction  was  ameliorated  by  os  much  comfort 
as  satisfaction  in  the  outward  furniture  of 
life  can  give  to  slender  fortune. 

The  most  important  light,  however,  shed 
on  Lamb’s  intellectual  life  by  a knowledge  of 
his  true  history,  is  tliat  which  elucidates  the 
I change  from  vivid  religious  impressions, 
manifested  in  his  earlier  letters,  to  an 
apfnrent  indifference  towards  immortal  in- 
terests and  celesUal  relations,  which  he 


confesses  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Walter  Wilson.* 
The  truth  is,  not  that  lie  became  an 
unbeliever,  or  even  a sceptic,  V)ut  that  the 
peculiar  disasters  in  which  he  was  plunged, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  nature  to  seek 
immediate  solaces,  induced  an  habitual 
reluctance  to  look  boldly  into  futurity.  That 
conjugal  love,  which  antici}wites  witli  far- 
looking  eye  prolonged  existence  in  posterity, 
was  denied  to  his  self-sacrifice ; irksome 
labour  wearied  out  the  begirt  of  his  days  ; 
and  over  his  small  household.  Madness,  like 
Death  in  the  vision  of  Milton,  continually 
“ shook  its  dart,”  and  only,  at  the  l>est, 
“ delayed  to  strike.”  Not  daring  to  look 
onward,  even  for  a little  month,  he  acquired 
the  habitual  sense  of  living  entirely  in  the 
present ; enjoying  with  tremulous  zest  the 
security  of  the  moment,  and  making  some 
genial,  but  sa^l,  amends  for  the  want  of  all 
the  perspective  of  life,  by  cleaving,  with 
fondness,  to  its  nearest  objects,  and  becoming 
attached  to  them,  even  when  least  interest- 
ing in  themselves. 

This  per]>etual  grasping  at  transient  relief 
from  the  minute  :ind  vivid  present,  associated 
Lamb’s  affections  intimately  and  closely  with 
the  small  details  of  daily  existence ; these 
l>ecame  to  him  the  “jutting  frieze”  and 
“ coigne  of  vantage  ” in  which  liis  home-bred 
fancy  “ made  its  bed  and  procreant  cratlle 
these  became  imbued  with  his  thoughts,  and 
echoed  back  to  him  old  feelings  and  old 
loves,  till  his  inmost  soul  shivered  at  the 
prospect  of  being  finally  wrenched  from 
them.  Enthralled  thus  in  the  prison  of  an 
earthly  home,  he  became  perplexeil  anti 
bewildered  at  the  idea  of  an  existence 
which,  though  holier  and  happier,  would 
doubtless  entirely  different  from  that  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  delicate 
films  of  custom.  “ Ah  ! ” he  would  say,  “ we 
shall  have  none  of  these  little  pas»iges  of 
this  life  hereafter — none  of  our  little  quai*rels 
and  makings-up  — no  questionings  about 
sixpence  at  whist and,  thus  repelletl,  he 
clung  more  closely  to  “ the  briglit  minutes  ” 
which  he  strung  “on  the  thread  of  keen 
domestic  anguish  I”  It  is  this  intense  feel- 
ing of  the  “ nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood  ; ” 
this  dwelling  in  petty  felicities ; which  makes 
us,  apart  fri>m  religious  fears,  unwilling  to 

• Page  224. 
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die.  Small  associationa  make  death  terrible, 
because  we  know,  that  parting  with  this  life, 
we  part  from  their  company ; whereas  great 
thoughts  make  death  leas  fearful,  because  we 
feel  that  they  will  be  our  companions  in  all 
worlds,  and  link  our  future  to  our  present 
being  in  all  ages.  Such  thoughts  assuredly 
were  not  dead  in  a heart  like  LamVs  ; they 
were  only  veiled  by  the  nearer  presences  of 
familiar  objects,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bursting  in  upon  him  in  all  their  majesty, 
produce<l  those  startling  references  to  sacred 
things,  in  which,  though  not  to  be  quoted 
with  approval,  there  was  no  conscious  pro- 
faneness, but  rather  a wayward,  fitful,  dis- 
turbed piety.  If,  indeed,  when  borne  beyond 
the  present,  he  sought  to  linger  in  the  past ; 
to  detect  among  the  dust  and  cobwel)s  of 
antiquity,  beauty,  which  had  lurked  there 
from  old  time,  rather  than  to  “ rest  and  ex- 
patiate in  a life  to  come,'*  no  anti-christiaii  I 
sentiment  spread  its  chilluess  over  his  spirit. 
The  shrinking  into  mortxd  life  was  but  the  , 
we«‘iknc8s  of  a nature  which  shed  the  sweet- 1 
ness  of  the  religion  of  its  youth  through  the  ' 
sorrows  and  the  snatches  of  enjoyment  which 
crowded  his  after  years,  and  only  feebly  per- 
ceived its  final  glories,  which,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  its  immortal  |>art  is  now  enjoying. 

Shortly  l>efore  liis  death,  Lamb  had  bor- 
rowed of  Mr.  Cary,  Phillips’s  “Theatrum 
Poetanim  Auglicanorum,”  which,  when  re- 
tunied  by  Mr.  Moxon,  after  the  event,  was 
found  with  the  leaf  folded  down  at  the 
account  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Its  receipt 
was  acknowledged  by  the  following  lines  : — 

**  So  dboald  it  be,  my  pmtle  fritnd  ; 

Thy  leaf  laat  doted  at  Sydney’s  end. 

Thoa  too,  like  Sydney,  irouldat  hare  friven 
The  water,  thirttlnx  and  near  heaven  ; 

Nay,  were  it  wine,  fill’d  to  the  brim, 

Thoa  hadat  looked  hard,  bat  given,  like  him. 

And  art  thou  mingled  then  among 
Thoee  famoas  Honx  of  ancient  tong  T 
And  do  they  gather  ronnd,  and  praise 
Thy  relish  of  their  nobler  lay* ! 

W'axing  in  mirth  to  hear  thee  tell 

With  what  strange  mortalH  thou  didst  dwell; 

At  thy  quaint  Kallics  more  delighted, 

Than  any’a  long  among  them  lighted  ! 

’Tis  done  : and  thou  host  Joined  a crew, 

To  whom  thy  soul  was  justly  due  ; 

And  yet  I think,  where'er  thou  be. 

They’ll  scarcely  love  thee  more  than  we.”* 


• These  line*,  eharaelerisllc  both  of  the  writer  and 
the  snbject,  ore  copied  from  the  Mmjoir  of  the  tran*lator 
of  Dante,  by  hi*  son,  the  Itev.  Ilenry  Cary,  which. 


Little  coultl  .any  one,  obsening  Miss  Lamb 
in  the  habitual  serenity  of  her  demeanour, 
guess  the  calamity  in  which  she  had  partaken, 
or  the  mala<ly  which  frightfully  chequered 
her  life.  From  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  although 
aaddened  by  im])ending  delusion,  was  always 
fouml  accurate  in  his  recollection  of  long  |iast 
events  and  conversations,  I learned  that  she 
had  described  herself,  on  her  recovery  from 
the  fatal  attack,  as  having  experienced,  while 
it  was  subsiding,  such  a conviction  that  she 
was  absolved  in  heaven  from  all  taint  of  the 
dce<l  in  which  she  had  l>een  the  sgent — such 
an  assurance  that  it  was  a dispensation  of  \ 
Providence  for  good,  tlmiigh  so  terrible — 
such  a sense,  that  her  mother  knew  her  entire 
innocence,  and  shed  down  blessings  upon 
her,  os  though  she  had  seen  the  reconcile-  ^ 
ment  in  solemn  vision — that  she  was  not  j 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  recollection.  It  was  ' 
as  if  the  old  Greek  notion,  of  the  necessity 
for  the  unconscious  she<lder  of  blood,  else 
polluted  though  guiltless,  to  pass  through  a 
religious  purification,  had,  in  her  case,  been 
happily  accomplished ; so  that,  not  only  was 
she  without  remorse,  but  without  other  sor- 
row than  attends  on  the  death  of  an  infinn 
parent  in  a good  old  age.  She  never  shrank 
from  alluding  to  her  mother,  when  any  topic  I 
connected  with  her  own  youth  made  such  | 
a reference,  in  ordinary  respects,  natural ; 
but  spoke  of  her  as  though  no  feai*ful  remem- 
brance was  associated  with  the  image  ; so 
that  some  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  who 
knew  of  the  disaster,  believed  that  she  hail 
never  become  aware  of  her  own  share  in  its 
horrors.  It  is  still  more  singular  that,  in  the 
wanderings  of  her  insanity,  amidst  ail  the 
vast  throngs  of  imagery  she  presented  of  her 
early  days,  this  picture  never  recurred,  or,  if 
ever,  not  associated  with  shapes  of  terror. 

Miss  Lamb  would  have  been  remarkable  | 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the 
clearness  of  her  imderstanding,  and  the  gentle 
wisdom  of  all  her  acts  and  words,  even  if 
these  qualities  had  not  been  presented  in 
marvellous  contrast  with  the  distraction 
under  wliich  she  suffered  for  weeks,  latterly 
for  months,  in  every  year.  There  was  no 
tinge  of  insanity  disccmiblo  in  her  manner 

enriched  by  many  intcrc*ting  mc?morial*  of  contrtopo- 
rarie*,  present*  a*  valuable  a picture  of  rare  ability  and 
excellence  u*  over  wa*  traced  by  the  fine  obtervation  of 
filial  love. 
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to  the  most  obeervant  eye ; not  even  in 
thoee  dUtre^ful  periods  when  the  prennaii* 
tory  symptoms  iiad  apprised  her  of  its  a]>- 
proach,  and  she  was  making  preparations  for 
seclusion.  In  all  its  essential  sweetness,  her 
character  was  like  her  brother's;  while,  by  a 
temper  more  placid,  a spirit  of  enjoyment 
more  serene,  she  was  enabled  to  guide,  to 
counsel,  to  cheer  him,  and  to  protect  him  on 
the  verge  of  the  mysterious  calamity,  from 
the  depths  of  which  she  rose  so  often  un* 
ruffled  to  his  side.  To  a friend  in  any  difll- 
culty  she  was  the  most  comfortable  of 
advisers,  the  wisest  of  consolers.  Hazlitt 
used  to  say,  that  he  never  met  with  a woman 
who  could  reason,  and  had  met  with  only 
one  thoroughly  reasonable — the  sole  excep- 
tion being  Mary  Lamb.  She  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  be  made  an  exception,  to  a 
general  disparagement  of  her  sex  ; for  in  all 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  she  was  most 
womanly — keeping,  umler  even  undue  sub- 
ordination, to  her  notion  of  a woman's 
province,  intellect  of  rare  excellence,  which 
flashed  out  when  the  restraints  of  gentle 
habit  and  humble  mauner  were  withdrawn  ' 
by  the  terrible  force  of  disease.  Though  her 
conversation  in  sanity  was  never  marked  by 
smartness  or  repartee,  seldom  rising  beyond 
that  of  a sensible  quiet  gentlewoman  appre- 
ciating and  enjoying  the  talents  of  her  friends, 
it  was  otherwise  in  her  madness.  Lamb,  in 
his  letter  to  a female  friend,  announcing  his 
determination  to  be  entirely  with  her,  speaks  I 
of  her  |K)urmg  out  memories  of  all  the  events  | 
and  persons  of  her  younger  days  ; but  he  ^ 
does  not  mention,  what  I am  able  ft'om 
repeated  experiences  to  odd,  tliat  her  r am- 
blings often  sparklenl  with  brilliant  descrip- 
tion and  shattered  beauty.  She  would  fancy 
herself  in  the  days  of  Queen  iVnue  or  George 
the  First,  and  describe  the  brocaded  dames 
and  courtly  manners,  as  though  she  had  been 
bred  among  tliem,  in  the  best  stylo  of  the  old 
come<ly.  It  was  all  broken  and  disjointed, 
so  that  the  hearer  could  remember  little  uf 
her  discourse  ; but  the  fragments  were  like 
the  jewelled  speeches  of  Congreve,  only 
shaken  from  their  setting.  There  was  some- 
times even  a vein  of  crazy  logic  running 
Uirough  them,  associating  things  essentially 
most  dissimilar,  but  connecting  them  by  a 
verbal  association  in  strange  order.  As  a 
mere  physical  instance  of  deranged  intellect. 
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her  condition  was,  I believe,  extraordinary  ; 
it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  mind  had 
been  shaken  into  fantastic  combinations  like 
those  of  a kaleidoscoi)e; — but  not  for  the  pur-  | 
pose  of  exhibiting  a curious  phenomenon  of 
mental  aberration  are  the  aspects  of  lier 
insanity  unveiled,  but  to  illustrate  the  moral 
force  of  gentleness  by  which  the  faculties 
that  thus  sparkled  when  restraining  wisdom 
was  withdrawn,  wore  subjected  to  its  sway, 
in  her  periods  of  reason. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Lamb  to 
Miss  Wordsworth,  on  one  of  the  chief  exter- 
nal events  of  Lamb's  history,  the  removal 
from  the  Temple  to  Coveut  Garden,  will  il- 
lustrate the  cordial  and  womanly  strain  of 
her  observation  on  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life,  and  afford  a good  idea  of  her  habitual 
conversation  among  her  friends. 

" My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — Your  kind 
letter  has  given  us  very  great  pleasure,  the 
sight  of  your  handwriting  was  a most  wel- 
come surprise  to  us.  Wo  have  heard  good 
tidings  of  you  by  all  our  friends  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit  you  this  summer,  and 
rejoice  to  see  it  confirmed  by  yourself.  You 
have  quite  the  advantage,  in  volunteering  a 
letter  ; there  is  no  merit  in  replying  to  so 
welcome  a stranger. 

“We  have  left  the  Temple.  I think  you 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  this.  1 know  1 have 
never  been  so  well  satisfieti  with  thinking  of 
you  at  Rydal  Mount,  as  when  1 could  connect 
the  idea  of  you  with  your  own  Grasmere 
Cottage.  Our  rooms  were  dirty  and  out  of 
repair,  and  the  inconveniences  of  living  in 
chambers  became  every  year  more  irksome, 
and  so,  at  last,  we  mustered  up  resolution 
enough  to  leave  the  good  old  place,  that  so 
long  ha(.l  sheltered  us,  and  here  we  are, 
living  at  a brazier's  shop,  No.  20,  in  Uussell- 
street,  Covent-gardeu,  a place  all  alive  with 
noise  and  bustle  ; Di*ury-lane  Theatre  in 
sight  from  our  front,  and  Coveut-gardeu  from 
our  back  windows.  ITie  hubbub  of  the  car- 
riages returning  from  the  play  does  not 
annoy  me  in  the  least ; strange  that  it  does 
not,  for  it  is  quite  tremendous.  I quite  enjoy 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  listening  to 
the  calling  up  of  the  carriages,  and  the 
squabbles  of  the  coaclunen  and  liukboys.  It 
is  the  oddest  scene  to  look  down  upon  ; 1 aui 
sure  you  would  be  amused  with  it.  It  is 
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well  I am  in  a cheerful  place,  or  I should 
have  many  mis(;ivings  about  leaving  the 
Temple.  I look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  prospect  of  seeing  my  good  friend, 
Miss  Hutchinson.  I wish  Kydal  Mount,  with 
all  its  inhabitants  enclosed,  were  to  be  trans- 
planted with  her,  and  to  remain  stationary 
in  the  midst  of  Covent-garden. 

• • • • • 

Cliarles  }ias  had  all  his  Hogarths  bound 
in  a book  ; they  were  sent  home  yesterday, 
and  now  that  I have  them  altogether,  and 
perceive  the  advantage  of  peeping  close  at 
them  through  my  spectacles,  I am  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  them  hanging  round  the  room, 
which  has  been  a great  mortiheation  to  me — 
in  vain  I tried  to  console  myself  with  looking 
at  our  new  chairs  and  car|>et«,  for  we  have 
got  new  chairs,  and  carpets  covering  all  over 
our  two  aitting-rooins ; I missetl  my  old 
friends,  and  covdd  not  be  comforted — then  I 
woiild  resolve  to  learn  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  a habit  I never  could  attain  in  my 
life,  and  I have  given  it  up  as  a thing  quite 
impracticable — yet  when  I was  at  Brighton, 
last  summer,  the  first  week  I never  took  my 
eyes  off  from  the  sea,  not  even  to  look  in  a 
book : I had  not  seen  the  sea  for  sixteen 

years.  Mrs.  M , who  w'as  with  us,  kept 

her  liking,  ami  continued  her  scat  in  the 
window  till  the  verj'  hist,  while  Charles  and 
[ I j)layed  tniants,  and  wandered  among  the 
hills,  which  we  magnified  into  little  moun- 
tains, and  almost  as  good  as  Westmoreland 
scenery : certainly  we  made  discoveries  of 
many  pleasant  walks,  which  few  of  the 
Brighton  visitors  have  ever  dreamed  of — for  j 
like  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lomlon,  after  the  first  two  or  three  miles  we  ' 
w’ere  sure  to  find  ourselves  in  a jierfect  soli-  i 
tude.  1 hope  we  shall  meet  before  thewTilk-  j 
ing  faculties  of  either  of  us  fail ; you  say  you 
can  walk  fifteen  miles  with  case ; that  is  j 
exactly  my  stint,  and  more  fatigues  me  ; four 
or  five  miles  every  third  or  fourth  tlay,  keep- 
ing verj'  quiet  betw’een,  was  all  Mrs.  M 

could  accomplish. 

“Uod  bless  you  and  yours.  Love  to  all 
ami  each  one. 

“ 1 iun  ever  yours  most  aflectionately, 

« M.  Lamb.’* 

I 

Of  that  deeper  vein  of  sentiment  in  Mai*y 
Lamb,  seldom  revealed,  the  following  pas- 
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sages  from  a letter  to  the  same  lady,  refer- 
ring to  the  death  of  a brother  of  her  beloved 
correspondent,  may  be  offered  as  a comj)anion 
specimen, 

“ My  dear  Mias  Wordsworth, — I thank 
you,  my  kind  friend,  for  your  most  comfort- 
able letter ; till  I saw  your  own  handwriting 
I could  not  persuade  myself  that  I should  do 
well  to  write  to  you,  though  I have  often  at- 
tempted it ; but  I always  left  off  disHatUfied 
with  w’hat  I had  written,  and  feeling  that  1 
w*as  doing  an  improper  thing  to  intrude  u{x>n 
your  sorrow.  I wished  to  tell  you  that  you 
would  one  day  feel  the  kind  of  peaceful  state 
of  mind  and  sweet  memory  of  the  dead, 
which  you  so  happily  describe  as  now  almost 
begun  ; but  I felt  that  it  was  improper,  and 
j most  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted, 
j to  say  to  them  that  the  memory  of  their 
■ affection  would  in  time  become  a constant 
! l>nrt,  not  only  of  their  dream,  but  of  their 
most  wakeful  sense  of  happiness.  That  you 
would  see  every  object  with  an«l  through 
your  lost  brother,  and  that  that  would  at 
last  become  a real  and  everlasting  source  of 
comfort  to  you,  I felt,  and  well  knew,  from 
my  own  experience  in  sorrow ; but  till  you 
yourself  began  to  feel  this  I did  not  dare  tell 
you  so ; but  I send  you  some  poor  lines 
which  I wrote  under  this  collection  of  mind, 
and  before  I heard  Coleridge  was  returning 
home.  I will  transcribe  them  now,  before  I 
finish  iny  letter,  lest  a false  shame  prevent 
me  then,  for  I know  they  are  much  worse 
than  they  ought  to  be,  written,  as  they  were, 
with  strong  feeling,  and  on  such  a subject ; 
every  line  seems  to  me  to  be  boirowe<l,  but 
I had  no  better  W’ay  of  expressing  my  ! 
thoughts,  and  I never  have  the  power  of 
altering  or  amending  anything  I have  once 
laid  aside  with  dissatisfaction. 

**  Why  i*  he  wandering  on  the  iwa  ? — 

Coleridge  should  now  with  WoriUworth  be. 

By  alow  dcg^ca  he'd  eteul  away 
Their  woe,  and  gvntly  bring  a ray 
(So  happily  he'd  time  relief,)  j 

. Of  comfort  from  their  very  grief. 

He'd  tell  them  Uut  their  bruiher  tk«d,  I 

When  years  bare  pomed  o'er  their  head, 

Will  be  remembered  with  soch  holy, 

Tme,  and  perfect  mclanrUoly, 

That  ever  this  ioet  brother  John 
Will  be  their  heart's  comi>aniou. 

Ili*  Toice  they’U  always  bear, 

HU  face  tbej’U  always  see ; ' 

There's  nought  in  life  so  sweet 
As  such  a memory.” 
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Tlie  excellence  of  Mary  Lamb's  nature 
was  happily  developed  in  her  portion  of  those 
books  for  children  — “ wisest,  virtuousest, 
discreeiest,  best,” — which  she  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  her  brother,  the  “Poetry  for 
Children,”  the  “Tales from  Shakspeare,”  and 
“Mrs.  Leicester's  Scho<jl.”  How  different 
I from  the  stony  nutriment  provided  for  those 
j delicate,  apprehensive,  affectionate  creatures, 
I in  the  utilitarian  l>ooks,  winch  starve  their 
^ little  hearts,  and  stuff  their  little  hetuls  with 
j shallow  science,  and  impertinent  tacts,  and 
’ selfish  moraLs  J One  verse,  which  she  did  not 
I print — the  conclusion  of  a little  poem  sup- 
posed to  be  exprcsseil  in  a letter  by  the  son 
of  a family  who,  when  expecting  the  return 
I of  its  father  from  sea,  received  news  of  his 
j death, — recited  by  her  to  Mr.  Martin  Bur- 
I ney,  and  retained  in  his  fond  recollection, 
I may  afford  a concluding  example  of  the 
healthful  w'isdom  of  her  lessons : — 

**  I can  no  longrer  frigrn  to  be 
A thoughtlcM  child  in  intency  ; 

' 1 tried  to  write  like  young  Unric, 

I But  I am  James  her  brother ; 

And  I can  feel — but  she's  too  young — 

I Yet  bleMlnga  on  her  prattling  tongue, 

She  sweetly  aootbe*  my  mother.” 

Contrary  to  Lamb's  expectation,  who 
fcareil  (as  also  his  friends  feared  with  liini) 
the  desolation  of  his  own  survivorship,  which 
the  difference  of  age  rendered  prol>ahle,  Miss 
I.Amb  survived  him  for  nearly  eleven  years. 
When  ho  died  she  was  mercifully  in  a state 
I of  [partial  estrangement,  which,  while  it  did 
I not  wholly  oWure  her  mind,  deadened  her 
feelings,  so  that  ax  she  gradually  regained 
her  perfect  senses  she  felt  as  gradually  the 
full  force  of  the  blow,  and  was  the  better 
able  calmly  to  bear  it.  For  awhile  she 
declined  the  importunities  of  her  friends, 
I tliat  she  would  leave  Edmonton  for  a resi- 
dence nearer  Loudon,  where  they  might 
more  freijucntly  visit  her.  He  was  there, 
' asleep  in  the  old  churchyard,  beneath  the 
turf  near  which  they  luul  stootJ  together, 
and  had  selected  for  a resting-place  ; to  this 
s|>ot  she  used,  when  well,  to  stroll  out  mourn- 
fully in  the  evening,  and  to  this  s)>ot  she 
; would  contrive  to  lead  any  friend  who  came 
I in  the  summer  eveuings  to  drink  tea  and 
went  out  with  her  afterwitrds  for  a walk.* 

• The  following  Sonnet,  by  Mr.  Moxon,  written  ut 


At  length,  as  her  illness  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  her  fmme  much  weaker,  she  was 
induced  to  take  up  her  abode  under  genial 
care,  at  a pleasant  bouse  in  St.  John’s  Woo<l, 
where  she  was  surrouude<l  by  the  old  lxx>ks 
and  prints,  and  was  frequently  visitetl  by  her 
reduced  numl>er  of  surviving  friends,  lle- 
]>eatcd  attacks  of  her  malady  weakened  her 
miml,  but  she  retained  to  the  last  her  sweet- 
ness of  dis]X)sitiuu  unimpaired,  and  gently 
sunk  into  death  on  the  20th  May,  1847. 

A few  survivors  of  the  old  cii*clo,  now 
sadly  thiniitHl,  attended  lier  remains  to  the 
spot  in  tAlmouton  churehyard,  where  they 
were  laid  above  those  of  her  brother.  With 
them  was  one  friend  of  later  days — but  who 
had  become  to  Ijuub  as  one  of  his  oldest 
com|>anioiis,  and  for  whom  Miss  Lamb  che- 
rislied  a strong  reganl — Mr.  John  Forster, 
the  author  of  “ The  Life  of  Goldsmith, ” in 
which  Lamb  would  have  rejoiced,  as  writteu 
in  a spirit  congenial  with  his  own.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Lamb's  own  feeling,  so  far  as  | 
it  could  l>e  gathered  from  his  expressious  on 
a subject  to  which  he  did  not  often,  or  wil-  ! 
lingly,  refer,  he  had  been  interre<l  in  a deep  | 
grave,  simply  dug,  an«l  wattled  round,  but  | 
without  any  affectation  of  stone  or  brick- 
work to  keep  the  human  dust  from  its  kiu- 
dre<l  earth.  So  dry,  however,  is  the  soil  of 
the  quiet  churchyard  that  the  excavated 
earth  left  j>erfect  walls  of  stiff  clay,  and  per-  ! 
uiitted  us  just  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  still 
untarnished  tnlges  of  the  cofiiu  in  which  all 
the  mortal  |)art  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
persons  who  ever  live*l  was  contained,  and 
on  which  the  remains  of  her  he  had  loved 
with  love  “ passing  the  love  of  woman”  were 

thij  period  of  troni|uil  sodnesM  in  MIm  Lamb*n  life,  so 
beautifully  embodieii  Ibe  revcrrntiul  lure  with  which  the 
Mceping  aud  the  mourning  were  regarded  by  one  of  their 
nearcftt  frienth*,  that  1 gratify  rnyaelf  by  extracting  it  I 
from  the  charming  little  volume  of  hU  SonneU,  which  it 
udumj» \ 

llere  Blccpa,  beneath  this  bank,  where  daiideii  grow,  j 
The  kindiicat  eyrlte  earth  hoida  within  her  breast ; I 
In  Kuch  u spot  1 would  this  frame  should  rest,  ' 

When  I to  join  my  friend  far  henre  shall  go. 

Ills  only  mute  is  now  the  minstrel  lark, 

Who  chants  her  morning  music  o'er  hU  bed, 

Sure  she  who  comes  cuch  evening,  ere  the  bark 

Of  watchdog  gather*  drowsy  folds,  to  shed  I 

A sister’s  tear*.  Kind  Heaven,  upon  her  hwul, 

l>o  thou  in  dove-like  guise  thy  spirit  i>our,  . 

And  in  her  aged  path  some  flowerets  spread  ; 

t)f  earthly  joy,  should  Time  for  her  Ln  store  ; 

Have  weary  days  and  nights,  cre  she  shall  greet  j 

Him  whom  she  longs  In  I'arudlac  to  meet.  | 
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hencefoTth  to  real ; — the  last  glances  we  shall 
ever  have  even  of  that  covering concealed 
from  us  as  we  parted  by  the  coffin  of  the 
sister.  We  felt,  I believe,  after  a moment^s 
strange  shuddering,  that  the  rc-union  was 
well  accomplished  \ and  although  the  true- 
hearted son  of  Admiral  Burney,  who  had 
I known  and  loved  the  pair  wo  quitted  from  a 


child,  and  who  had  been  among  the  dearest 
objects  of  existence  to  him,  refused  to  be 
comforted, — even  he  will  now  join  the  scanty 
remnant  of  their  friends  in  the  softened  re> 
membrance  that  “ they  were  lovely  in  their 
lives,”  and  own  with  them  the  consolation 
of  adding,  at  last,  that  in  death  they  are 
not  divided ! ” 
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Reader,  in  thy  jwissage  from  the  Bank—  ' 
where  thou  hast  been  receiving  thy  half- 1 
yearly  dividends  (eupposing  thou  art  a lean 
annuitant  like  myself)— to  the  Flower  I’ot, 
to  secure  a pbice  for  Ualston,  or  Shacklewell, 
or  some  other  thy  suburban  retreat  northerly, 
—didst  thou  never  observe  a melancholy- 
looking,  handsome,  brick  and  stone  edifice, 
to  the  left — where  Threadneedle-street  abuts 
upon  Bisbopsgate  7 1 dare  say  thou  host 

often  admired  its  magnificent  portals  ever 
gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to  view  a grave 
court,  with  cloisters,  and  pillars,  with  few  or 
no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out — a desola- 
tion something  like  Balclutha's.* 

This  was  once  a house  of  trade, — a centre 
of  busy  interests.  The  throng  of  merchants 
was  here — the  quick  pulse  of  gain — and  here 
some  forms  of  business  arc  still  kept  up, 
though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled.  Here  are 
still  to  be  seen  stately  porticos ; imi>CM«ing 
staircases,  offices  roomy  as  the  state  apart- 
ments in  palaces— deserted,  or  thinly  peopled 
with  a few  straggling  clerks  ; the  still  more 
sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee- 
rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles,  door- 
keepers—directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn 
days  (to  proclaim  a dead  dividend),  at  long 
worm-eaten  tables,  that  have  been  mahogany, 
with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverings,  8Ui>- 
porting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since 
dry; — the  oaken  wainscots  hung  with 

• I paMcU  by  tbc  walU  of  BalcluUia,  and  Uu-y  were 
de«olatc.  — 0»«i  A N . 


' pictures  of  deceased  governors  and  sub- 
1 governors,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  two  first 
; luonarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty  : — huge 
cliarts,  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
antiquated  ; dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as 
dreams,  — and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of 
1 Panama  I The  long  passages  hung  with 
I buckets,  appended,  in  idle  row,  to  walls, 

I whose  substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the 
last,  conflagration: — with  vast  ranges  of 
[ cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  and  pieces- 
of-eight  once  lay,  an  **  unsunned  heaj),”  for 
Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart 
withal, — long  since  dissipated,  or  scattered 
into  air  at  tlie  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that 
femous  Bubble. 

I Such  is  the  Souto-Sea  House.  At  least, 

; such  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  I knew  it, 

I — a magnificent  relic ! What  alterations 
I may  have  been  made  in  it  since,  1 have  had 
no  opportunities  of  verifying.  Time,  I take 
I for  granted,  has  not  freshened  it.  No  wind 
I has  resuscitate<l  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
j waters.  A tliicker  crust  by  this  time  atog- 
! nates  up(.m  it.  The  motlis,  that  were  then 
[ battening  iqx^n  its  ol«oletc  ledgers  and  day- 
books, have  resteil  from  their  depredations, 
but  other  light  generations  have  succeeded, 
j making  fine  fretwork  among  their  single  and 
j double  entries.  I.*ayera  of  dust  luive  accu- 
I mulated  (a  superfoetation  of  dirt !)  ujxju  the 
! old  layers,  that  seldom  used  to  be  disturbed, 
I save  by  some  curious  finger,  now  and  then, 
I inquisitive  to  explore  the  mode  of  book- 
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keeping  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ; or,  with  leas 
hallowed  curiosity,  seeking  to  unveil  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous  hoax, 
whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our  day 
look  back  upon  with  the  saide  expression  of 
incredulous  admiration,  and  hopeless  ambi- 
tion of  ri\Tilr}’,  as  would  become  the  puny 
face  of  modem  conspiracy  contemplating  the 
Titan  size  of  Vaux’s  superhuman  plot 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  Bubble  ! Silence 
and  destitution  are  upon  thy  walls,  proud 
house,  for  a memorial ! 

Situate<l  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of 
stirring  and  living  commerce, — amid  the  fret 
! and  fever  of  speculation  — with  the  Bank, 

I and  the  ’Change,  and  the  India-House  about 
j thee,  in  the  hey-day  of  present  prosperity, 
with  their  important  faces,  as  it  were,  in- 
salting  thee,  their  ftoor  neighbour  out  of  buei- 
7iesa — to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative, 
— to  such  as  me,  old  house ! there  is  a charm 
in  thy  quiet : a cessation — a coolness  from 
business — an  indolence  almost  cloistral — 
which  is  delightful ! With  what  reverence 
have  1 paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and 
courts  at  eventide  ! They  spoke  of  the  past : 
— the  shade  of  some  dead  accountant,  with 
visionary  pen  in  ear,  would  flit  by  me,  stiff 
as  in  life.  Living  accounts  and  accountants 
puzzle  me.  I have  no  skill  in  figuring.  But 
thy  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  three 
degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day  could 
lift  from  their  enshrining  shelves— with  their 
old  fantastic  flourishes,  and  decorative  rubric 
interliMjings — their  sums  in  triple  columnia- 
tions,  set  down  with  formal  superfluity  of 
ciphers  — with  pious  sentences  at  the  be- 
ginning, without  which  our  religious  ances- 
tors never  ventured  to  open  a book  of  busi- 
ness, or  bill  of  lading — the  costly  vellum 
covers  of  some  of  them  almost  persuading 
us  that  we  are  got  into  some  beUer  lihrargy — 
are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  Bj>ectacle8. 
I can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with 
complacency.  Thy  heavy  odd-shaped  ivory- 
handled  peu-knives  (our  ancestors  liad  every- 
thing on  a larger  scale  tlmu  w*e  have  hearts 
for)  are  as  good  as  anything  from  Hercu- 
laneum. The  pouncc-boxcs  of  our  days  have 
gone  retrognulo. 

The  very  clerks  which  I remember  in  the 
South-Sea  House — 1 sjK'ak  of  forty  years 
back — had  an  air  very  diflerent  from  those 
iu  the  public  oflices  that  I have  had  to  do  i 


with  since.  They  partook  of  the  genius  of 
the  place ! 

Tliey  w'ere  mostly  (for  the  establishmentdid 
not  admit  of  superfluous  salaries)  bachelors. 
Generally  (for  they  had  not  much  to  do) 
persons  of  a curious  and  speculative  turn  of 
mind.  Old-fashioned,  for  a reason  mentioned 
before.  Humourists,  for  they  were  of  all 
descriptions ; and,  not  having  been  brought 
togetlier  in  early  life  (which  has  a tendency 
to  assimilate  the  members  of  corporate  bodies 
to  each  other),  but,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
in  this  bouse  in  ripe  or  middle  age,  they 
necessarily  carried  into  it  their  separate 
habits  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  1 may  so 
speak,  as  into  a common  stock.  Hence  they 
formed  a sort  of  Noah’s  ark.  Odd  fishes. 

A lay-monastery.  Domestic  retainers  in  a 
! great  house,  kept  more  for  show  than  use. 
Yet  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat — and  not 
a few  among  them  had  arrived  at  considerable 
proficiency  on  the  German  flute. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a 
Cambro-Briton.  He  had  something  of  the 
choleric  complexion  of  his  countrymen 
stamped  on  bis  visage,  but  was  a worthy 
sensible  man  at  bottooL  Ho  wore  his  hair, 
to  the  last,  powdered  and  frizzed  out,  iu 
the  fashion  which  I remember  to  have  seen 
in  caricatures  of  what  were  termed,  in  mj 
young  days,  Maccaroniee.  He  was  the  last 
of  that  race  of  beaux.  Melancholy  as  a gib- 
cat  over  his  counter  all  the  forenoon,  1 think 
1 see  him,  making  up  his  cash  (as  they  call 
it)  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared 
every  one  about  him  W'as  a defaulter  ; iu  bis 
hypochondry  ready  to  imagine  himself  one  ; 
haunted,  at  least,  with  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  one ; his  tristful 
visage  clearing  up  a little  over  his  roast  neck 
of  veal  at  Anderton’s  at  two  (where  his 
picture  still  hangs,  taken  a little  before  his 
death  by  desire  of  the  master  of  the  coffee- 
house, which  he  bad  freiiuented  for  the  hist 
tive-and-twenty  years),  but  not  attaining  the 
meridian  of  its  animation  till  evening  brought 
on  the  hour  of  t^a  and  visituig.  The  simul- 
taneous sound  of  his  well-known  rap  at  the 
1 door  with  the  stroke  of  the  clock  announcing 
i six,  was  a topic  of  never-failing  mirth  in  tlie 
families  which  this  dear  old  bachelor  glad- 
dene<l  with  his  presence.  Then  was  hU 
forUy  his  glorified  hour ! How  would  he  | 
chiiqj,  and  expand,  over  a mufllu ! How  ] 
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would  he  dilate  into  secret  history ! His 
countryman,  Pennant  himself,  in  particular, 
could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  he  in 
relation  to  old  ami  new  London  — the  site 
of  old  theatres,  churehes,  streets  gone  to 
decay — where  Rosamond’s  Pond  stood — the 
Mulberry  gardens  — and  the  Conduit  in 
C’heap — with  many  a pleasant  anecdote, 
derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those 
grotesque  figures  which  Hogarth  has  im- 
mortalised in  his  picture  of  Noon,  — the 
worthy  descendants  of  those  heroic  con- 
fessors, who,  flying  to  this  country,  from 
the  wrath  of  Ijouis  the  Fourteenth  and  his 
dragoons,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  reli- 
gion in  the  sheltering  obscurities  of  Hog- 
lane,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Dials ! 

Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  T(iomaB  Tame. 
He  had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a nobleman. 
You  would  have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you 
met  him  in  one  of  the  {massages  leading  to 
Westminster-ball.  By  stoop,  I mean  that 
gentle  bending  of  the  bo<ly  forwards,  which, 
in  great  men,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
eflect  of  an  habitual  condescending  atten- 
tion to  the  applications  of  their  inferiors. 
While  he  held  you  in  converse,  you  felt 
strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy.  Tlie 
conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile 
at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pre- 
tensions which  had  just  awed  you.  His 
intellect  was  of  the  shallowest  order.  It  did 
not  reach  to  a saw  or  a proverb.  His  mind 
was  in  its  original  state  of  white  paper.  A 
sucking-babe  might  have  posed  him.  What 
was  it  then  ? Was  he  rich  7 Alas,  no ! 
Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  I 
fear  all  was  not  well  at  all  times  within.  She 
bad  a neat  meagre  person,  which  it  was 
evident  she  had  not  sinned  in  over-pamper- 
ing ; but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood.  She 
traced  her  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of 
relationship,  which  I never  thoroughly  under- 
stood,— much  less  can  explain  with  any 
heraldic  certainty  at  this  time  of  day,  ^ to 
the  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  house  of 
Derwentwater.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Thomas’s  stoop.  This  w'as  the  tbouglit — 
the  sentiment — the  bright  solitary  star  of 
your  lives, — ye  mild  and  liappy  pair,— whicli 
cheered  you  in  the  night  of  intellect,  and  in 
the  obscurity  of  your  station  ! This  was  to 
you  instead  of  riches,  instead  of  rank,  instead 


of  glittering  attainments : and  it  was  worth 
them  all  together.  You  insulted  none  with 
it ; but,  while  you  wore  it  as  a piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  only,  no  insult  likewise  could 
reach  you  through  it.  Dteui  et 

Of  quite  another  stamp  was  the  then  ac- 
countant, John  Tipp.  He  neither  pretended  to 
high  blood,  nor,  in  good  truth,  cared  one  fig 
about  the  matter.  He  “ thought  an  accoun- 
tant the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and 
himself  tl»e  greatest  accountant  in  it.”  Yet 
John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle 
relieved  his  vacant  hours.  Ho  sang,  certainly, 
with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Ho  did,  indee<l,  scream  and  scrape  most 
abominably.  His  fine  suite  of  official  rooms 
in  Threadneedlo-street,  which,  without  any- 
thing very  substantial  appended  to  them, 
were  enough  to  enlarge  a man’s  notions  of 
himself  that  lived  in  them,  (I  know  not  who  ^ 
is  the  occupier  of  them  now,)  resounded 
fortnightly  to  the  notes  of  a concert  of  “ sweet 
breasts,”  os  our  ancestors  would  liave  called 
them,  culled  from  club-rooms  aitd  orchestras 
— chorus-singers— first  and  second  violon-  | 
cellos — double-l^ass^ — and  clariouets — who 
ate  his  cold  mutton,and  drank  his  punch,  and 
praiae<l  his  cor.  He  sate  like  Lonl  Midas 
* among  them.  But  at  the  desk  Tipp  was  quite 
another  sort  of  creature.  Tlience  all  ideas, 
that  were  purely  ornamental,  were  banishe<l. 
You  could  not  speak  of  anything  romantic 
without  rebuke.  Politics  were  excluded.  A 
new8()aper  was  thought  too  refined  and 
abstracted.  The  whole  duty  of  man  con- 
sisted in  writing  off  dividend  warrants.  The 
striking  of  the  annual  balance  in  the  com- 
pany’s books  (which,  perhaps,  differed  from 
the  balance  of  last  year  in  the  sum  of 
li.  fid.)  occupied  his  days  and  nights  for 
a month  previous.  Not  that  Tip  was  blind 
to  the  deadness  of  things  (as  they  call  them 
in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not 
sigh  for  a return  of  the  old  stirring  days 
when  South-Sea  hopes  were  young — (he  was 
indeed  equal  to  the  wielding  of  any  the  most 
intricate  accounts  of  the  most  flourishing 
company  in  these  or  those  days) : — but  to  a 
genuine  accountant  the  difference  of  proceeds 
is  as  nothing.  The  fractional  farthing  is  as 
dear  to  his  heart  as  the  thousands  which 
stand  before  it.  He  is  the  true  actor,  who, 
whether  his  part  be  a prince  or  a peasant, 
must  act  it  with  like  intensity.  With  Tipp 
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form  waa  everything.  HU  life  was  formal,  i 
HU  actions  seemed  ruled  with  a ruler.  His  ^ 
pen  was  not  lees  erring  than  his  heart.  He 
made  the  best  executor  in  the  world ; he  ; 
was  plagued  with  incessant  executorships ' 
accordingly,  which  excited  his  spleen  and  ' 
soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  ratios.  He  would  , 
swear  (for  Tipp  swore)  at  the  little  orphans,  | 
whose  rights  he  would  guard  with  a tenacity 
like  the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand,  tliat  com«  I 
mended  their  interests  to  his  protection. ! 
With  all  this  there  was  about  him  a sort  of 
timidity — (his  few  enemies  used  to  give  it  a ' 
worse  name) — a something  which,  in  reve-  | 
rence  to  the  dead,  we  will  place,  if  you  please, ; 
a little  on  this  side  of  the  heroic.  Nature 
certainly  had  been  pleased  to  endow  John 
Tijjp  with  a sufficient  measure  of  the  ; 
principle  of  self-preservation.  There  U a ; 
cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise,  because 
it  has  nothing  base  or  treacherous  in  its  | 
elements ; it  betrays  itself,  not  you  : it  U 
mere  temperament ; the  absence  of  the 
romantic  and  the  enterprising  ; it  secs  a lion  ' 
in  the  way,  and  will  not,  with  Fortinbras, 
“ greatly  find  quarrel  in  a straw,”  when  some 
supposed  honour  U at  stake.  Tipp  never 
mounted  the  box  of  a stage-coach  in  hU  life  ; 
or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a balcony  ; or 
walked  u|>on  the  ridgo  of  a parapet ; or 
looked  down  a precipice ; or  let  off  a gun ; 
or  went  upon  a water-party ; or  would 
willingly  let  you  go,  if  he  could  have  helpcil 
it : neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  I 
lucre,  or  for  intimidation,  he  ever  forsook 
friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  wc  summon  from  the ' 
dusty  dead,  in  whom  common  qualities 
become  uncommon  ? Can  I forget  thee, 
Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the  polishccl  man  of 
letters,  the  a^Uhor^  of  the  South-Sea  House  ? 
who  never  enteredst  thy  office  in  a morning, 
or  quittedst  it  in  mid-day — (what  didst  thou 
in  an  office  ?)— without  some  quirk  that  left 
a sting ! Thy  gibes  and  thy  jokes  are  now 
extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two  forgotten 
volumes,  which  I ha<l  the  gootl  fortune  to 
rescue  from  a stall  in  Barbican,  not  three 
days  ago,  and  found  thee  terse,  fresh,  epigram-  ! 
matic,  as  alive.  Thy  wit  is  a little  gone  by  | 
in  these  fastidious  days^thy  topics  are  staled 
by  the  “ new-born  gauds  ” of  the  time  : — but 
great  thou  used  to  be  in  l^iblic  Ledgers,  and 
in  Chronicles,  upon  Chatham,  and  Shelburne, 


and  BocluDgham,  and  Howe.,  and  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton,  and  the  war  which  ende<l  in 
the  teaiing  from  Great  Britain  her  rebellious 
colonies,  — and  Kcppel,  and  Wilkes,  and 
Sawbridge,  and  Bull,  and  Dunnuig,  and 
Pratt,  and  Richmond,  — and  such  small 
politics. 

A little  less  facetious,  and  a great  deal 
more  obstreperou-s,  was  fine  rattling,  rattle- 
headed Plnmer.  He  was  descended, — not 
in  a right  line,  reader,  (for  his  lineal  preten- 
sions, like  his  ]»crBonal,  favoured  a little  of 
the  sinister  bond,)  from  the  Plumers  of 
Hertfordsliire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out ; 
and  certain  family  features  not  a little 
sanctioned  the  opinion.  Certainly  old  Walter 
Plumer  (his  reputed  author)  had  been  a rake 
in  his  days,  and  visited  much  in  Italy,  and 
had  seen  the  world.  He  was  uncle,  l»achelor- 
UDclo  to  the  fine  old  whig  still  living,  who 
has  represented  the  county  in  so  many 
successive  parliaments,  and  has  a fine  old 
mansion  near  Ware.  Walter  fiourished  in 
George  the  Second’s  days,  and  was  the  same 
who  was  8ummone<l  before  the  House  of 
Commons  about  a business  of  franks,  with 
the  old  Duchess  of  Marll>orough.  You  may 
read  of  it  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Cave.  Cave 
came  off  cleverly  in  that  business.  It  is 
certain  our  Plumer  did  nothing  to  discoun- 
tenance the  rumour.  He  rather  seemed 
pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentleness, 
insinuated.  But,  besides  his  family  preten- 
sions, Plumer  was  an  engaging  fellow,  and 
sang  gloriously. 

Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou 

sangest,  milcl,  cliild-like,  pastoral  M ; a 

flute's  breathing  less  divinely  whispering 
than  thy  Arcadian  melodies,  when,  in  tones 
worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chant  that  song 
sung  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  Duke,  which  I 
proclaims  the  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  I 
for  a man  to  bo  ungrateful.  Thy  sire  was  i 

old  surly  M , the  unapproachable  church-  I 

warden  of  Bishopsgate.  He  knew  not  what  j 
he  did,  when  he  begat  thee,  like  spring,  i 
gentle  offspring  of  blustering  winter only  I 
unfortunate  in  thy  ending,  which  should 
have  been  mild,  conciliatory,  swan-like. 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic 
shapes  rise  up,  but  they  miist  be  mine  in 
private ; — already  I have  fooled  the  reader  to 
the  top  of  his  bent else  could  I omit  that 
strange  creature  Woollott,  who  existed  in 
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tr>'mg  the  question,  and  l>o\ight  litigatioiit  f 
^ and  still  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn 
Hepworth,  from  whose  gravity  Newton 
might  have  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation. 
How  profoundly  would  he  nib  a pen  — 
with  what  deliberation  would  he  wet  a 
wafer ! 

But  it  is  time  to  close^nighCs  wheels  are 
rattling  fast  over  me — it  is  proper  to  have 
done  with  this  solemn  mockery. 


Header,  what  if  I have  been  playing  with 
thee  all  this  while  ? — perad venture  the  very 
nanietf  which  I have  summoned  up  before 
thee,  are  fantastic  — insul^tantiai  — like 
Henry  Pimpernel,  and  old  John  Na|)s  of 
Greece : 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to 
them  has  had  a being.  Their  importance  is 
from  the  past. 
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Casting  a preparatory  glance  at  the  bottom  j 
of  this  article — os  the  wary  connoisseur  in 
prints,  with  cursory  eye  (which,  while  it 
reo<ls,  seems  as  though  it  read  not),  never 
fails  to  consult  the  quis  sevIpHi  in  the  comer, 
before  he  pronounces  some  mre  piece  to  be  a 

Vivares,  or  a Woollet methinks  I hear 

you  exclaim,  reader,  Who  u Elia  f 

Because  in  my  last  I tried  to  divert  thee  i 
with  some  half-forgotten  humours  of  some 
old  clerks  defunct,  in  an  old  house  of  busi- 
ness, long  since  gone  to  decay,  doubtless  you  | 
have  already  set  me  down  in  your  mind  as 
one  of  the  self-same  college— a votary  of 
the  desk — a notched  and  cropt  scrivener — 
one  that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick 
people  are  said  to  do,  through  a quill. 

Well,  I do  agnize  something  of  the  sort,  I , 
confess  that  it  is  my  humour,  my  fancy — in 
the  fore-part  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  of 
your  man  of  letters  requires  some  relaxation 
— (and  none  better  than  such  as  at  first  sight 
seems  most  abhorrent  from  his  beloved 
studies) — to  while  aw.ay  some  good  hours  of 
my  time  in  the  contemplation  of  indigos, 
cottons,  raw  silks,  piece-goods,  flowered  or 
otherwise.  In  the  first  place  * • * * 

and  tlien  it  sends  you  home  writh  such  in- 
creased appetite  to  your  books  * * * | 

not  to  say,  that  your  outside  sheets,  and  i 
waste  wrappers  of  foolscap,  do  receive  into  * 
them,  most  kindly  and  naturally,  the  impres-  i 
sion  of  sonnets,  epigrams,  eataya — so  that  the 
very  parings  of  a cotmting-house  are,  in  some 
sort,  the  settings  up  of  an  author.  The  en- 
franchised quill,  that  has  plodded  all  the 
morning  among  the  cart-rucks  of  figures  and 
ciphers,  frisks  and  curvets  so  at  its  ease  over 


the  flowery  carpet-ground  of  a midnight  dis- 
sertation.— It  feels  its  promotion.  * • * 

So  that  you  see,  upon  the  whole,  the  literary 
dignity  of  Elia  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  com- 
promised in  the  condescension. 

Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many 
commodities  incidental  to  the  life  of  a public 
office,  I would  be  thought  blind  to  certain 
i flaws,  which  a cunning  carper  might  be  able 
to  pick  in  this  Joseph's  vest.  And  here  I 
must  have  leave,  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  to 
regret  the  abolition,  and  doing-away-with 
altogether,  of  those  consolatory  interstices 
and  sprinklings  of  freedom,  through  the  four 
seasons, — the  red-Utter  days,  now  become,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  dead-UtUr  daya. 
There  was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and  Barnabas — 

Andrew  and  John,  men  fomoos  in  old  time* 

— we  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy 
as  long  back  as  I was  at  school  at  Christ's. 
I remember  their  effigies,  by  the  same  token,, 
in  the  old  Basket  Prayer  Book.  There  hung 

Peter  in  his  uneasy  posture holy  Bartlemy 

in  the  troublesome  act  of  flaying,  after  the 
famous  Marsyas  by  Spagnoletti. 1 ho- 

noured them  all,  and  could  almost  have  wept 
the  defalcation  of  Iscariot — so  much  did  we 
love  to  keep  holy  memories  sacred : — only 
methought  I a little  grudged  at  the  coalition 
of  the  better  Jude  vr'ith.  Simon— clubbing  (as  it 
were)  their  sanctities  together,  to  make  up 
one  poor  gaudy-day  between  them — as  an 
economy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation. 

These  were  bright  visitations  in  a scholar's 
and  a clerk’s  life—**  far  off  their  coming 
shone.” — 1 was  as  good  as  an  almanac  in 
those  days.  I could  have  told  you  sucli  a 
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sunt's  day  falls  out  next  W(»ek,  or  the  week 
after.  Peradventure  the  Epiphany,  by  some 
periodical  infelicity,  would,  once  in  six  years, 
merge  in  a Sabbath.  Now  am  I little  better 
than  one  of  the  profane.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  my  civil 
superiors,  who  have  judged  the  further  obser- 
vation of  these  holy  tides  to  be  papistical, 
superstitious.  Only  in  a custom  of  such  long 
standing,  methinks,  if  their  Holinesses  the 
Bishops  had,  in  decency,  been  first  sounded 

but  I am  wading  out  of  my  depths.  I 

am  not  the  man  to  decide  the  limits  of  civil 

and  ecclesiastical  authority 1 am  plain 

Elia — no  Selden,  nor  Archbishop  Usher — 
though  at  present  in  the  thick  of  their  books, 
here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  miglity  Bodley. 

I can  here  play  the  gentleman,  enact  the 
student.  To  such  a one  as  myself,  who  has 
been  defrauded  in  his  young  years  of  the 
sweet  food  of  academic  institution,  nowhere 
LB  so  pleasant,  to  while  away  a few  idle  weeks 
at,  as  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Their 
vacation,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  falls  in 
so  pat  with  ours.  Here  I can  take  my  walks 
unmolested,  and  fancy  myself  of  what  degree 
or  standing  I please.  I seem  admitted  ad 
eandem.  I fetch  up  past  opportunities.  I 
can  rise  at  the  chapel-bell,  and  dream  that  it 
rings  for  me.  In  moods  of  humility  I can  be 
a Sizar,  or  a Servitor.  When  the  peacock 
vein  rises,  I strut  a Gentleman  Commoner. 
In  graver  moments,  I proceed  Master  of 
Arts.  Indeetl  I do  not  think  I am  much 
unlike  that  respectable  character.  I have 
seen  your  dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bed-makers 
in  spectacles,  drop  a bow  or  a curtsy,  as  I , 
pass,  wisely  mistaking  me  for  something  of 
the  sort.  I go  aliout  in  black,  which  favours 
the  notion.  Only  in  Christ  CTiurch  reverend 
quadrangle,  I can  l>e  content  to  pass  for 
nothing  short  of  a Seraphic  Doctor. 

Tlie  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one's 
own, — the  tall  trees  of  Clirist's,  the  groves  of 
Magdalen  ! Tlie  halls  deserted,  and  with 
open  doors  inviting  one  to  slip  in  uuperceived, 
and  pay  a devoir  to  some  Founder,  or  noble 
or  royal  Benefactress  (that  should  have  been 
ours),  whose  portrait  seems  to  smile  upon 
their  over-looked  beadsman,  and  to  adopt  me 
for  their  own.  Then,  to  take  a peep  iu  by 
the  way  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redo- 
lent of  antique  hospitality : the  immense 


caves  of  kitchens,  kitchen  fireplaces,  cordial 
recesses  ; ovens  whose  first  pies  were  baked 
four  centuries  ago ; and  spits  which  have 
cooked  for  Chaucer ! Not  the  meanest 
minister  among  the  dishes  but  is  hallowed 
to  me  through  his  imagination,  and  the  Cook 
goes  forth  a Manciple. 

Antiquity ! thou  wondrous  charm,  what 
art  thou?  tlmt,  being  nothing,  art  every- 
thing! Wlien  thou  irrrt,  thou  wert  not  anti- 
quity— then  thou  wert  nothing,  but  hailst  a 
remoter  antiquUyy  as  thou  calleilst  it,  to  look 
back  to  with  blind  veneration  ; thou  thyself 
being  to  thyself  flat,  jejune,  modem  / What 
mystery  lurks  in  this  retroversion  ? or  what 
half  Janiises  * are  we,  that  cannot  look  for- 
ward with  the  same  idolatry  with  which  we 
for  ever  revert ! The  mighty  future  is  as 
nothing,  l>eing  everything  I the  past  is  every- 
thing, being  nothing ! 

What  were  thy  dark  agu  f Surely  the  sun 
rose  as  brightly  then  os  now,  and  man  got 
him  to  his  work  in  the  morning.  Why  is  it 
we  can  never  hear  mention  of  them  without 
an  accompanying  feeling, as  though  a palpable 
obscure  ha<l  dimmed  the  face  of  things, 
and  that  our  ancestors  wandered  to  and  fro 
groping! 

Above  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what 
do  most  arride  and  solace  me,  arc  thy 
repositories  of  mouldering  learning,  thy 
shelves 

What  a place  to  be  in  is  an  old  library  ! 

It  seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all  the 
WTiters,  that  have  bequeathed  their  labours 
to  these  Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as  in 
some  dormitory,  or  middle  state.  I do  not 
want  to  handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their 
winding-sheets.  1 could  as  soon  dislodge  a 
shade.  I seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking 
amid  their  foliage ; and  the  odour  of  their 
old  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the 
first  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples  which 
grew  amid  the  liappy  orcluinl. 

Still  less  have  I curiosity  to  disturb  the  j 
elder  repose  of  MSS.  Those  rarur  UctiotieSy 
so  tempting  to  the  more  erudite  palates,  do 
but  disturb  and  unsettle  my  faith.  I am  no 
Herculanean  raker.  The  credit  of  the  three 
witnesses  might  have  slept  unimiieached  for 
me.  I leave  these  curiosities  to  Porson,  and 
to  G.  D. — whom,  by  the  way,  I found  busy  as 

• Jamuc*  of  one  face. — Sin  Tbomab  Bbowm. 
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A moth  over  some  rotten  arcliive,  rummaged  effect  of  late  studies  and  watcliinga  at  the 
out  of  some  seldom-explored  press,  in  a nook  midnight  oil)  D.  ia  the  most  absent  of  men. 
at  Oriel  With  long  poring,  he  is  grown  He  made  a call  the  other  morning  at  our 
almost  into  a book.  He  stood  ns  passive  as  friend  M.’s  in  Bedford-square  ; and,  ffudiug 
one  by  the  side  of  the  old  shelves.  I longed  nobotly  at  home,  was  ushered  into  tlie  hall, 
to  new  coat  him  inrussia,  and  assign  him  his  where,  asking  for  pen  and  ink,  with  great 
place.  He  might  have  mustered  for  a tall . exactitude  of  purpose  he  enters  me  his  name 

I in  the  book — which  ordinxuily  lies  about  in 
D.  is  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  these  seats  such  places,  to  record  the  failures  of  the  un- 
of  learning.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  timely  or  unfortunate  visitor — and  takes  bis  i 
his  moderate  fortune,  I apprehend,  is  con-  leave  with  many  ceremonies  and  professions 
suraed^  in  journeys  between  them  and  Clif-  of  regret.  Some  two  or  three  hours  after, 
ford*s-inn — where,  like  a dove  on  the  asp's  his  walking  destinies  returned  him  into  the 
nest,  he  has  long  taken  up  his  unconscious  same  neighbourhood  again,  and  again  the 
abode,  amid  an  incongruous  assembly  of  quiet  image  of  the  fire-side  circle  at  M.’s — 
attorneys,  attonjeys’  clerks,  apparitors,  pro-  Mrs.  M.  presiding  at  it  like  a Queen  Lar, 
motors,  vermin  of  the  law,  among  whom  he  wdth  pretty  A.  S.  at  her  side — striking  irre- 
sits  “in  calm  and  sinless  peace.”  The  fangs  sistibly  on  his  fancy,  he  makes  another  call 
of  the  law  pierce  him  not — the  winds  of  liti-  (forgetting  that  they  were  “certainly  not 
gation  blow  over  liis  humble  cliambers — the  to  return  from  the  country  before  that  day 
hard  shoriflPs  officer  moves  his  hat  as  he  week”),  and  tlisappointed  a second  time, 
passes  legal  nor  illegal  discourtesy  touches  inquires  for  pen  and  paper  as  before  : again 
him  none  thinks  of  offering  violence  or  the  book  is  brought,  and  in  the  line  just 
injustice  to  him — you  would  as  soon  “strike  above  that  in  which  he  is  about  to  print 
an  abstract  idea.”  liia  second  name  (his  re-script) — his  first 

D.  has  been  engaged,  he  tells  me,  through  name  (scarce  dry)  looks  out  upon  him  like 
a course  of  laborious  years,  in  an  investiga-  another  Sosia,  or  as  if  a man  should  siid- 
tion  into  all  curious  matter  connected  with  denly  encounter  his  own  duplicate  ! — Tlie 
the  two  Universities ; and  has  lately  lit  upon  effect  may  be  conceived.  D.  made  many  a 
a MS.  collection  of  charters,  relative  to  goo<l  resolution  against  any  such  lapses  in 
C , by  which  he  hopes  to  settle  some  dis-  future.  I hope  he  will  not  keep  them  too 
puted  points — particularly  that  long  contro-  rigorously. 

versy  between  them  as  to  priority  of  founda-  For  with  G.D. — to  bo  absent  from  the 
tion.  The  ardour  with  which  he  engages  in  body  is  sometimes  (not  to  speak  it  profanely) 
these  liberal  pursuits,  I am  afraid,  has  not  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  At  the  very 
met  with  all  the  encouragement  it  deserved,  time  when,  personally  encountering  thee,  ho 

either  here,  or  at  C . Your  caputs,  and  passes  on  with  no  recognition or,  being 

hemls  of  colleges,  care  less  than  anybody  else  stopped,  starts  like  a thing  surprised — at 
about  these  questions. — Contented  to  suck  that  moment,  reader,  he  ia  on  Mount  Tabor 
the  milky  fountains  of  their  Alma  Maters,  — or  Parnassus — or  co-sphered  with  Plato — 

I without  inquiring  into  the  venerable  gentle-  or,  with  Harrington,  framing  “ immortal 
women’s  years,  they  rather  hold  such  curio-  commonwealths  ” — devising  some  plan  of 
sitles  to  be  impertinent — unreverend.  They  amelioration  to  thy  country,  or  thy  8f»ecie8 

have  their  good  glebe  lands  la  muaw,  and  penulventure  meditating  some  indivi- 

I care  not  much  to  rake  into  the  title  deeds.  I dual  kindness  or  courtesy,  to  be  done  to 
; gather  at  least  so  much  from  other  sources,  thyself ^ the  returning  consciousness  of  which 
I for  D.  is  not  a man  to  complain.  made  him  to  start  so  guiltily  at  thy  ob- 

D.  started  like  an  uubroke  heifer,  when  I traded  personal  presence, 
interrupted  him.  A pHori  it  was  not  very  D.  is  delightful  anywhere,  but  he  is  at  the 
probable  that  we  should  have  met  in  Oriel  best  in  such  places  as  these.  He  cares  not 
But  D.  would  have  done  the  some,  had  I much  for  Bath.  He  is  out  of  his  element  at 
accosted  him  on  the  sudden  in  his  own  walks  Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrowgate. 
in  Clifford’s-inn,  or  in  the  Temple.  In  addi-  The  Cam  and  the  Isis  are  to  liim  “ better 
tion  to  a provoking  short-sightedness  (the  than  all  the  waters  of  Damascus.”  On  the 
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IVfnses’  hill  he  U happy,  and  gootl,  as  one  of  | you  the  halls  and  colleges,  you  think  yon 
the  Shephenls  on  the  Delectable  Mountains ; j have  with  you  the  Interj)reter  at  the  House 
and  when  he  goes  about  with  you  to  show  | Beautiful. 
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In  Mr.  Ijimb’a  “Works,”  published  a year 
or  two  since,  I find  a magnificent  eulogy  on 
my  old  school,*  such  as  it  was,  or  now  ap- 
pears to  liim  to  have  been,  between  the  years 
1782  and  1789.  It  happens  very  oddly  that 
my  own  standing  at  Christ’s  was  nearly  cor- 
responding with  his  ; and,  with  all  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cloisters,  I 
think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  togctlier 
whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them, 
dropping  all  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
most  ingeniously. 

I remember  L,  at  school,  and  can  wxll  re- 
collect that  be  had  some  peculiar  advantages, 
which  I and  others  of  his  schoolfellow's  had 
not.  His  finends  lived  in  town,  and  were 
near  at  hand  ; and  he  had  the  pririlege  of 
going  to  see  them  almost  as  often  as  he 
wished,  through  some  inridious  distinction, 
which  was  denied  to  us.  The  present  worthy 
sub-treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temjde  can  ex- 
plain how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea 
and  hot  rolls  in  a morning,  while  we  were 
battening  upon  our  quarter  of  a penny  loaf — 
our  cmg — moistened  with  attenuated  small 
beer,  in  worslen  pif^ns,  smacking  of  the 
pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from. 
Our  Monday’s  milk  porritch,  blue  aud  taste- 
lass,  and  the  pease  soup  of  Saturday,  coarse 
and  choking,  were  enriched  for  him  with  a 
slice  of  “ extraordinary  bread  and  butter,” 
from  the  hot  loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wed- 
nesclay’s  mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  re- 
pugnant— (we  had  three  banyan  to  four 
meat  days  in  the  week) — was  endeared  to 
his  palate  with  a lump  of  double-refinetl,  and 
a smack  of  ginger  (to  make  it  go  down  the 
more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  cinnamon.  In 
lieu  of  our  halfpickUd  Sundays,  or  quilt  fresh 
boiled  beef  on  Thurwlays  (strong  as  caro 
equina\  with  detestable  marigolds  floating 
in  the  pail  to  poison  the  broth— our  scanty  | 

• RrcoUccUon«  of  Christ’s  nospital. 


mutton  scrags  on  Fridays — and  rather  more  ^ 
savoury,  but  gnidging,  portion  of  the  same  | 
flesh,  rotten-roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays  , 
(the  only  dish  which  excited  our  appetites,  ami  , 
disappointed  our  stomachs,  in  almost  equal 
proportion) — he  had  his  hot  plate  of  roast  veal,  j 
or  the  more  tempting  griskin  (exotics  uu- 
known  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the  pater-  ' 
nal  kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him  i 
daily  by  his  jnaid  or  aunt ! I remember  the 
good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade  | 
pride)  s(|uatting  down  upon  some  odd  stone 
in  a by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disclosing  the 
viands  (of  higher  regale  than  those  cates 
j which  the  ravens  ministered  to  the  Tish-  1 
I bite)  J and  the  contending  passions  of  L.  at 
the  unfolding.  There  was  love  for  tlie 
hriuger ; shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and 
the  manner  of  its  bringing ; sympathy  for  i 
I those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it ; ami, 
at  top  of  all,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  , 
)>a88ioD8 ! ) predominant,  breaking  dov^m  the  j 
stony  fences  of  shame,  and  awkwardness,  and  j 
a troubling  over-consciousness. 

I was  a poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents, 
and  those  who  should  care  for  me,  were  far 
away.  Those  few  acquaiutanees  of  theirs, 
which  they  could  reckon  upon  being  kind  ti>  ' 
me  in  the  great  city,  after  a little  forced 
notice,  wluch  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of  I 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to 
' them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I thought  ; 
them  few  enough  ; and,  one  after  another, 
they  all  failed  me,  and  I felt  myself  alone  ! 
among  six  hundred  playmaU*s. 

O the  cruelty  of  separating  a poor  lad  from 
his  early  homestead  ! Tlie  yearnings  which 
I used  to  have  towards  it  in  those  unfltxlged  ^ 
years ! How,  in  my  dream.s  wotild  my  native  ' 
town  (far  in  the  west)  come  back,  with  its 
church,  and  Iree.s,  and  faces  ! How  I would 
wake  weepiug,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
exchiim  u{k>u  sweet  Caine  in  Wiltshire ! 
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To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I trace  im- 
pressions left  by  the  recollection  of  those 
friendless  holida}^.  The  long  warm  days  of 
summer  never  return  but  they  bring  with 
them  a gloom  from  the  haunting  memory  of 
X\iO&e  v}kol&-da^  leaves,  when,  by  some  strange 
arrangement,  we  were  turned  out  for  the 
live-long  day,  upon  our  own  hands,  whether 
we  had  friends  to  go  to  or  none.  1 remember 
those  bathing  excursions  to  the  New  River 
which  L.  recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I 
think,  than  he  can — for  he  was  a home-seek- 
ing lad,  and  did  not  much  care  for  such  water- 
pastimes  ; — How  merrily  we  won  hi  sally  forth 
into  the  fields ; and  strip  under  the  first 
warmth  of  the  sun  ; and  wanton  like  young 
dace  in  the  streams ; getting  us  appetites  for 
noon,  which  those  of  us  that  were  penniless 
(our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since  ex- 
hausted) had  not  the  means  of  allaying^ 
while  the  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes 
were  at  feed  about  us  and  wo  had  nothing  to  ^ 
satisfy  our  cravings — the  very  beauty  of  the  \ 
day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the  ^ 
sense  of  liberty,  setting  a keener  edge  upon 
them  ! How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we 
would  return,  towards  night-fall,  to  our 
desired  morsel,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluctant, 
that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  ex-  j 
pired  ! 

It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  j 
prowling  about  the  streets  objectless — shiver- 1 
ing  at  cold  windows  of  print-shops,  to  extract 
a little  amusement ; or  haply,  as  a Ixist  resort  | 
in  the  hopes  of  a little  novelty,  to  pay  a 
fifty-times  repeated  visit  (where  our  indivi- 
dual faces  should  be  as  well  known  to  the 
warden  as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the 
Lions  in  the  Tower — to  whose  levee,  by 
courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a prescriptive  j 
title  to  admission. 

L.  a governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who  ' 
presented  us  to  the  foundation)  lived  in  a 
manner  un<ler  his  paternal  roof.  Any  com- 
plaint which  he  had  to  make  was  sure  of 
being  attended  to.  This  was  imderstood  at 
Clirist's,  and  was  an  efifectual  screen  to  him 
against  the  severity  of  masters,  or  worse ! 
tyranny  of  the  monitors.  The  oppressions 
of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to 
enJI  to  recollection.  I have  been  called  out 
of  niy  bed,  and  waked  for  the  purpose^  in  the 
coldest  winter  nights — and  thU  not  once,  but ' 
night  after  night — in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  | 


discipline  of  a leatliem  thong,  with  eleven 
other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow 
overseer,  when  there  has  been  any  talking 
heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make 
the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory,  where  the 
youngest  children  of  us  slept,  answerable  for 
an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  cfjmmit  nor 
had  the  power  to  hinder.  The  same  execra- 
ble tyranny  drove  the  younger  part  of  us 
from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were  pcrisliing 
with  snow;  and,  under  the  cruelcst  penalties, 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  a di*ink  of  water 
when  we  lay  in  sleepless  summer  nights 
^ fevered  with  the  season  and  the  day^s  sports. 

I There  was  one  H , who,  I learnt,  in 

after  days  was  seen  expiating  some  maturer 
offence  in  the  hulks.  (Do  I flatter  myself 
in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the  planter  of 
that  name,  who  suffei*ed — at  Nevns,  I think, 
or  St.  Kitts, — some  few  years  since  ? My 
friend  Tobin  was  the  benevolent  instrument 
of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.)  This  petty 
Nero  actually  branded  a boy  who  had  offended 
him  with  a red-hot  iron  ; and  nearly  starved 
forty  of  us  with  exacting  contributions,  to 
the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a young 
ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  nuiy  seem,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  nurse’s  daughter  (a 
young  flame  of  bis)  he  had  contrived  to 
smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon  the  lea<U  of  the 
tmrif,  as  they  callwl  our  dormitories.  Tliis 
game  went  on  for  better  than  a week,  till  the 
foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fare  well  but  he 
must  cry  roast  meat — happier  than  Caligula’s 
minion,  could  he  have  kept  his  own  counsel 
—but,  foolislier,  alas  ! than  any  of  his  species 
in  the  fables — waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in 
the  fulness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute 
would  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to 
the  world  below  ; and,  laying  out  hU  simple 
throat,  blew  such  a ram’s-hom  blast,  as  (toj>- 
pling  down  the  walls  of  his  own  Jericho)  set 
concealment  any  longer  at  defiance.  The 
client  was  dismisseti,  with  certain  attentions, 
to  Smithfield  ; but  I never  understood  that 
the  patron  underwent  any  censure  on  the 
occasion.  This  was  in  the  stewardship  of 
L.’a  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can 
L.  have  forgotten  the  cool  impunity  with 
which  the  nurses  used  to  carrj'  away  openly, 
in  open  platters,  for  their  ovni  tables,  one 
out  of  two  of  every  hot  joint,  which  the 
careful  matron  had  been  seeing  scrupulously 
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weighed  out  for  our  dinners  1 Tliese  things 
were  daily  practise*!  in  that  magnificent 
apartment  which  L.  grown  connoisseur  since, 
(we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand 
paintings  “by  Vcrrio,  and  others,"  with 
which  it  is  “hung  round  and  adonied.”  But 
the  sight  of  sleek  well-fed  blue-coat  boys  in 
pictures  was,  at  that  time,  I l>elicvc,  little 
consolatorj’  to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones, 
who  saw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions 
carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies  ; 
and  ourselves  reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in 
the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture. 

L».  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the 
school  to  or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled ; 
and  sots  it  down  to  some  superstition.  But 
these  unctuous  morsels  are  never  grateful  to 
young  palates  (children  arc  univeraally  fat- 
liaters),  and  in  strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats, 
utuah^dj  are  detestable.  A gag-tater  in  our 
time  was  ec|uivalent  to  a govle^  and  held  in 

equal  detestation.  suffered  under  the 

imputation : 

*Twaa  said 

Uc  at«  strange  flesh. 

Tie  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to 
gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not 
many  nor  very  choice  fragments,  you  may 
credit  me) — and,  in  an  especial  manner,  these 
disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  con- 
vey away  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that 
stood  at  his  bedside.  None  saw  when  he 
ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately 
devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was  watched, 
but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices  were 
discoverable.  Some  reported  tliat  on  leave- 
days  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  I 
bounds  a large  blue  check  handkerchief,  full 
of  something.  This  then  most  be  the  ac- 
cursed thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work 
to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some 
said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief 
generally  prevailed.  He  went  about  moping. 
None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play  with 
him.  He  was  excommunicated ; put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  schooL  He  was  too  powerful 
a boy  to  be  beaten,  but  be  underwent  every 
mode  of  that  negative  punishment,  which  is 
more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he 
persevered-  At  length  he  was  observed  by 
two  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  deter- 


mined to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had  traced 
him  one  leave-<lay  for  the  purj)ose,  to  enter  a 
large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there  exist 
8)>ecimens  of  in  Cliancery-lane,  which  are  let 
out  to  various  scales  of  jmuperism,  with  o|>en 
door  and  a common  staircase.  After  him 
they  silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth 
up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a poor 
wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman, 
meanly  clad.  Suspicion  was  now  ripened 
into  certainty.  The  informers  ha4l  secured 
their  victim.  They  had  him  in  their  toils. 
Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retri- 
bution most  signal  was  looked  for.  Air.  Hath- 
j away,  the  then  steward  (for  this  happeneil  a 
little  after  my  time),  with  tliat  jiatient  saga- 
city which  tempered  all  his  conduct,  deter- 
I mined  to  investigate  the  matter  before  he 
proceeded  to  sentence.  Tlie  result  was  that 
; the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receivers  or 
I ])urchasers  of  the  mysterious  scraps,  tumetl 

out  to  be  the  parents  of  , an  honest 

couple  come  to  decay — whom  this  seasonable 
' supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from 
mendicancy ; and  that  this  young  stork,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all 
this  while  been  only  fee<Ung  the  old  birds! 
— The  governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to 
their  honour,  voted  a present  relief  to  the 

family  of  , and  presented  him  with  a 

silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the  steward 
read  upon  rash  judquent,  on  the  occasion 

of  publicly  delivering  the  medal  to , I 

believe  would  not  be  lost  upon  his  auditor)’. 
— I had  left  school  then,  but  I well  remember 
— . He  was  a tall,  shambling  youth,  with 
a cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate hostile  prejudices.  I have  since  seen 
him  carrying  a baker's  basket.  I think  I 
heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  himself 
as  he  hod  done  by  the  old  folks. 

I was  a hypochondriac  lad  ; and  the  sight 
of  a.  boy  in  fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  first 
putting  on  the  blue  clothes,  was  not  exactly 
fitted  to  assuage  the  natural  terrors  of  initia- 
: tion.  I was  of  tender  years,  barely  turned  of 
seven  ; and  had  only  read  of  such  things  in 
books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreams.  I was 
told  he  had  run  awag.  This  was  the  punish- 
' ment  for  the  first  offence. — As  a novice  1 
' was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons. 
These  were  little,  square,  Bedlam  cells,  where 
a boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw 
I and  a blanket — a mattress,  I think,  was 
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aftcrwanla  substituted — with  a peep  of  light, 
let  in  askance,  from  a prisou-orifice  at  top, 
barely  enough  to  read  by.  Here  the  poor 
boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all  day,  without 
sight  of  any  but  the  porter  who  brought 
him  hia  bread  and  water — who  might  not 
Bfifok  to  him  ;~or  of  the  beadle,  who  came 
twice  a week  to  call  him  out  to  receive  hia 
{>eriodical  chastisement,  which  was  almost 
welcome,  because  it  sej>arated  him  for  a brief 
interval  from  solitude  : — and  here  he  was 
shut  up  by  himself  of  night*  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  souud,  to  suffer  whatever  horrors  the 
weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident  to 
his  time  of  life,  might  subject  him  to.*  This  j 
was  the  |>enalty  for  the  second  offence. 
Wouldst  thou  like,  reader,  to  see  what 
became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a third  time  an 
offender,  and  wdiose  expulsion  was  at  this  , 
time  deemed  irreversible,  was  brought  forth, 
as  at  Home  solemn  auto  da  fe^  arrayeil  in  | 
uncouth  and  most  appalling  attire — all  trace 
of  hia  late  “ watchet  wectls,”  carefully  effaced,  * 
he  was  exposed  in  a jacket  resembling  those 
which  Loudon  lamplighters  formerly  de- 
lighted in,  with  a cap  of  the  same.  The 
effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the 
ingenious  devisers  of  it  could  liave  antici- 
pated. With  his  pale  and  frighted  features, 
it  was  as  if  some  of  those  disfigurements  in 
Dante  bad  seized  upon  him.  In  this  dis- 
guiscmeiit  he  w*as  brought  into  the  luill, 
{L.'s favourite  state~room)^  where  awaitetl  him 
the  whole  number  of  his  school-fellows,  whose 
joint  lessons  and  sjxirta  he  was  thenceforth 
to  share  no  more ; the  awful  presence  of  the 
steward,  to  be  seen  for  the  last  time  ; of  the  , 
executioner  beadle,  clad  in  his  state  robe  for 
the  occasion  ; and  of  two  faces  more,  of  direr 
import,  because  never  but  in  these  extremities 
visible.  These  were  governors  ; two  of  whom 
by  choice,  or  charter,  were  always  accustomed 
to  officiate  at  these  VUima  Supplicia  ; not  to 
mitigate  (so  at  least  we  understood  it),  but 
to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe.  Old  Bamber 
Gascoigne,  and  Peter  Aubert,  I remember, 
were  colleagues  on  one  occasion,  when  the 

* One  or  two  loRtancMof  lunacy,  or  attempted  auicidc, 
accordingly,  at  lcn(^h  cunrlnced  the  guvernars  uf  the 
InpuUcy  of  thia  part  of  the  acntcnce,  and  the  midnight , 
torture  to  tlie  apirita  waa  diapenaed  with. — Thin  fancy  of 
dunfreoua  fur  children  waa  a ^ipruut  of  llowurd’a  brain ; ' 
fur  which  (aoving  the  rercrence  due  to  Uoly  Paul)  me-  i 
thinka,  1 could  willingly  apit  upon  hia  atatue.  | 


I bea^lle  turning  rather  pale,  a glass  of  brandy 
was  ortleretl  to  prej>are  him  for  the  mysteries. 

^ The  scourging  was,  after  the  old  Roman 
; fashion,  long  and  stately.  The  lictor  accom- 
panied the  criminal  quite  round  the  hall. 
We  were  generally  too  faint  with  attending 
to  the  previous  disgusting  circumstances,  to 
make  accurate  report  with  our  eyes  of  the 
* degree  of  corporal  suffering  iufficted.  Report, 
of  course,  gave  out  the  bock  knotty  and  livid. 
After  scourging,  be  was  made  over,  in  his 
San  BenitOj  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but 
commonly  such  ]xx>r  runagates  were  friend-  | 
less),  or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance  I 
the  effect  of  the  scene,  had  his  station  allotted  ' 
to  him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were  not  playetl  | 
off  so  often  as  to  six>il  the  general  mirth  of 
the  community.  We  had  plenty  of  exercise 
and  recreation  after  school  hours  ; and,  for 
myself,  I must  confess,  that  I was  never 
happier,  than  tn  them.  The  Upper  and  the 
Ix)wer  Grammar  Schools  were  held  in  the 
same  room  ; and  an  imaginary  line  only 
divided  their  bounds.  Their  character  was 
ns  different  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Rev.  James 
Boyer  was  the  Uj)j)er  Master ; but  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Field  presided  over  that  portion  of 
the  apartment  of  which  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a meml»er.  We  lived  .a  life  as  careless 
as  binls.  We  talked  and  did  just  what  we 
pleased,  and  nol>ody  moleste<l  us.  We  carried 
an  accidence,  or  a grammar,  fur  form  j but, 
for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take 
two  years  in  getting  through  the  verbs  de|>o- 
ueut,  and  another  two  in  fotgettiug  all  that 
we  had  learned  about  them.  There  was 
now  and  then  the  formality  of  saying  a lesson, 
but  if  you  had  not  learned  it,  a brush  across 
the  shoulders  (just  enough  to  disturb  a Hy) 
was  the  sole  remonstrance.  Field  never 
used  the  rod  ; and  in  truth  he  wielded  the 
cane  with  no  great  good  will — holding  it 
" like  a dancer.”  It  looked  in  his  hands 
rather  like  an  emblem  than  an  instrument  of 
authority ; and  an  emblem,  too,  he  was 
ashamed  of.  He  was  a good  easy  man,  that 
did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own  |>eacc,  nor 
]>erha])s  set  any  great  consideration  u]k>u  the 
value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among  us, 
now  and  then,  but  often  stayed  away  whole 
days  from  us  ; and  when  he  came  it  made 
no  difference  to  us — he  had  his  private  room 
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to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  staye<l,  to  be 
out  of  the  sound  of  our  noise.  Our  mirth 
aud  uproar  went  on.  We  had  classics  of  our 
own,  without  being  beholden  to  “ insolent 
Greece  or  haughty  Rome,”  that  passed 
current  among  us  — Peter  Wilkins  — the 
Adventures  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Robert 
Boyle — the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy — and 
the  like.  Or  we  cultivated  a turn  for 
mechanic  aud  scientific  operations  ; making 
little  KunKlials  of  iwi|)er ; or  weaving  those 
ingenious  parentheses  calle<l  cat-cradlf»;  or 
making  dry  j>eas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a 
tin  pij>e  ; or  studying  the  art  military  over 
that  laudable  game  “ French  aud  English,” 
and  a hundred  other  such  devices  to  pass 
away  the  time — mixing  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable— as  would  have  made  the  souls  of 
Rousseau  and  Jolm  Locke  chuckle  to  have 
seen  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of 
modest  divines  who  affect  to  mix  in  equal 
proportion  the  pnitleman^  the  scholar ^ and  the 
Christum;  but,  I know  not  how,  the  first 
ingrtnlient  is  generally  found  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating dose  in  the  com{>osition.  He 
was  engaged  in  gay  parties,  or  with  his  j 
courtly  lx)w  at  some  episcopal  levee,  when  , 
he  should  have  been  attending  upon  us.  He 
had  f<»r  many  years  the  classical  charge  of  a 
hundred  children,  during  the  four  or  five 
first  years  of  their  education  ; and  his  very 
highest  form  seldom  proceeded  further  than 
two  or  three  of  the  introductory  fables  of 
Pha^rus.  How  things  were  suffered  to  ^ 
on  thus,  I cannot  guess.  Boyer,  who  was  the 
proper  jierson  to  have  reme<licd  these  abuses, 
alwaj'H  affected,  jicrhaps  felt,  a delicacy  in 
interfering  in  a province  not  strictly  his  own. 

1 have  not  been  w ithout  my  suspicions,  that 
he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
contrast  we  prescnte<l  to  his  end  of  the 
school.  We  were  a sort  of  Helots  to  his 
young  Spartans.  He  would  sometimes,  with 
ironic  deference,  send  to  borivw  a rod  of  thg 
Under  Master,  and  then,  w'ith  Sardonic  grin, 
ol«crve  to  one  of  his  upper  boys,  “ how  neat 
au<l  fresh  the  twigs  looked.”  While  hU  |>ale 
stmlents  were  battering  their  brains  over 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  with  a silence  ns  deep 
ns  that  eiijoyeil  by  the  Sainite,  we  were 
enjoying  ourselv^i  at  our  ease  in  our  little 
Goshen.  We  saw  a little  into  the  secrets  of 
his  <lisciplinc,  ami  the  prospect  did  but  the 


more  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.  His  thunders 
rolled  innocuous  for  us : his  storms  came 
near,  but  never  touched  us  ; contrary  to 
Gideon*s  miracle,  while  all  around  were 
drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*  His  boys 
turned  out  the  better  scholars  ; we,  I suspect, 
have  the  advantage  in  temper.  His  pupils 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  something  of 
terror  alla^nng  their  gratitude  ; the  remem- 
brance of  Field  comes  bock  with  all  the 
soothing  images  of  indolence,  and  summer 
slumbers,  and  work  like  play,  and  innocent 
idleness,  and  Elysian  exemptions,  and  life 
itself  a “ playing  holiday.” 

ITiough  sufiicieutly  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Boyer,  we  were  near  enough 
(as  I have  smd)  to  understand  a little  of  his 
system.  We  occasionally  heard  sounds  of 
the  UlulanteSy  and  caught  glances  of  Tartarus. 
B.  was  a rabid  pedant.  His  English  style 
was  crampt  to  barbarism.  His  Easter 
anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those 
periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel 
pipC8.t — He  would  laugh,  ay,  and  heartily, 
but  then  it  must  be  at  Fhiccus’s  quibble 

alxiut  Rex or  at  the  tristU  severitas  in 

vuUuy  or  iixepieere  in  patinaSy  of  Terence- 
thin  jests,  which  at  their  first  broaching 
could  hardly  have  had  vis  enough  to  move  a 
Ih^man  muscle. — He  had  two  wigs,  botli 
pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one 
I serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  betokening 
i a mild  day.  The  other,  an  old,  discoloured, 
! unkempt,  angry  caxon,  denoting  frequent  and 
‘ bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  school,  when 
' he  made  his  morning  appearance  in  bis  /xwy, 
I or  passionalt  iryr.  No  comet  expounded 
j surer. — J.  B.  had  a heavy  hand.  I have 
; known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a poor 
' trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly 
dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a “ Sirrah,  do  you 
presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  ? ” — Nothing 
was  more  common  tlian  to  see  him  make  a 
I headlong  entry  into  the  school-room,  from 
his  iimer  recess,  or  library,  and,  with-  turbu- 

• Cowley. 

t In  tbiii  and  crerything  B.  was  the  antipodes  of  hi* 
1 c*(w(ljuU)T.  While  the  former  was  digging  hi*  brain*  for 
I rrude  anthem*,  worth  a pig.nut,  F.  would  be  recreating 
bi«  gentlemanly  fancy  in  the  more  flowery  walk*  of  the 
^ Mu*e«,  .\  little  dramatic  rtfii*ion  ofhK  under  the  name 
of  Vertnmno*  and  Pomona,  i*  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
' chronicler*  of  that  *ort  of  literuture.  It  wa*  accepted 
by  Garrick,  but  tlic  town  did  not  giro  it  their  KUictiun. — 
H.  uaetl  to  aay  of  it,  in  a «ay  of  balf-.compllmcQt,  half- 
irony,  that  it  wa»  too  eloMifnt  /or  rrpre*entation. 
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lent  eye,  singling  out  a lad^  roar  out,  “ Od’s 
my  life,  airrah,”  (his  favourite  adjuration) 
“ I have  a great  mind  to  whip  you,” — then, 
with  08  sudden  a retracting  impulse,  fling 
back  into  his  lur — and,  after  a cooling  lapse 
of  some  minutes  (during  w'hich  all  but  the 
culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context) 
drive  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his 
imperfect  sense,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
DeviFs  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — 
" and  / WILL,  too.”— In  his  gentler  moods, 
when  the  rcd)idus furor  was  assuaged,  he  had 
resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for 
what  I have  heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping 
the  boy,  and  reading  the  Debates,  at  the  same 
time ; a paragraph,  and  a lash  between  ; 
which  in  those  times,  when  |)arliamentary 
oratory  was  most  at  a height  and  flourishing 
in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
the  patient  with  a veneration  for  the  difl*user 
graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  nplitled  rod  was 
known  to  fall  ineflectual  from  his  hand — 

when  droll  squinting  W having  been 

caught  putting  the  inside  of  the  master's 
desk  to  a use  for  which  the  architect  had 


clearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify  himself, 
with  great  simplicity  averred,  that  did 
not  tnoio  that  the  tliing  had  been  foreicarned. 
This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  ante> 
cedent  to  the  oral  or  dedaratory^  struck  so 
irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard 
it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted) — 
that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

L.  has  given  credit  to  H.'s  great  merits  as 
an  instructor.  Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life, 
has  pronounced  a more  intelligible  and  ample 
encomium  on  them.  The  author  of  the 
Country  Spectator  doubts  not  to  compare 
him  with  the  ablest  teachers  of  antiquity. 
PerhajM  we  cannot  dismiss  him  better  than 
I with  the  pious  ejaculation  of  C. — when  he 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  on  bis  death- 
J bed  : “Poor  J.  B. ! — ^may  all  his  faults  be 
forgiven  ; and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by 
little  cherub  boys  all  head  and  wings,  with  no 
I bottoms  to  reproach  his  sublunary  infirmities,” 

I Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound 
I scholars  bred.  — First  Grecian  of  my  time 
was  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens,  kindest  of  boys 
I and  men,  since  Co-grammar-master  (and 
I inseparable  companion)  with  Dr.  T— e. 

I What  an  edifying  spectacle  did  this  brace  of 
I friends  present  to  those  who  remembered  the 


anti-socialities  of  their  predecessors  ! — You 
never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street 
without  a wonder,  which  was  quickly  dis- 
sipated by  the  almost  immediate  sub-appear- 
anco  of  the  other.  Generally  arm-in-arm, 
these  kindly  coadjutors  lightened  for  each 
other  the  toilsome  duties  of  their  profession, 
and  when,  in  advanced  age,  one  found  it 
convenient  to  retire,  the  other  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  it  suited  him  to  lay  down 
the  fasces  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  os  it  is 
rare,  to  find  the  same  arm  linked  in  yours  at 
forty,  which  at  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn 
over  the  Cicero  De  Amicitid,  or  some  tale  of 
Antique  Friendship,  which  the  young  heart 
even  then  was  burning  to  anticipate  ! — 

Co-Grecian  with  S.  was  Th , who  has 

since  executed  with  ability  various  diplomatic 

functions  at  the  Northern  courts.  Th 

was  a tall,  dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of 
speech,  with  raven  locks. — Thomas  Fanshaw 
Middleton  followed  him  (uow  Bishop  of 
Calcutta),  a scholar  and  a gentleman  in  Ills 
teens.  He  has  the  reputatiou  of  an  excel- 
lent critic ; and  is  author  (besides  the 
Country  Sj>ectator)  of  a Treatise  on  the 
Greek  Article,  against  Sharpe.  M.  is  said 
to  bear  his  mitre  high  in  India,  where  the 
reyni  novitas  (1  dare  say)  sufliciently  justifies 
the  bearing.  A humility  quite  as  primitive 
as  that  of  Jewel  or  Hooker  might  not  be 
exactly  fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of  those 
A agio- Asiatic  diocesans  with  a reverence  for 
homo  institutions,  and  the  church  which 
those  fathers  watered.  The  manners  of  M. 

I at  school,  though  firm,  were  mild  and  un- 
assuming.— Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him) 
was  Richards,  author  of  the  Aboriginal 
Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  the  Oxford 
Prize  Poems ; a pale,  studious  Grecian — 

Then  followed  poor  S ^ ill-fated  M ! 

of  these  the  Muse  is  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  paaa  their  annala  by. 

’ Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert 
in  the  day-spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope 
like  a fiery  column  before  thee — the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned— Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge— Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  ! — 
How  have  1 seen  the  casual  passer  through 
the  Cloisters  stand  still,  intranced  with  ad- 
miration (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion 
between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the 
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young  Miraudula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  that  beautiful  countenance,  with  which  (for  i 
thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  thou  wert  the  Nirnu  fomumu  of  the  school),  ] 
of  Jamblicbus,  or  Plotinus  (for  even  in  those  in  the  daj's  of  thy  maturer  waggery,  thou 
years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philo-  didst  disarm  the  wrath  of  infuriated  town- 
sophic  draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  damsel,  who,  incensed  by  provoking  pinch, 

Greek,  or  Pindar while  the  walls  of  the  turning  tigress-like  round,  suddenly  cou- 

old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  verted  by  thy  angel-look,  exchanged  the 

the  impirtd  charity-boy  ! — Many  were  the  half-formed  terrible  “ U ,”  for  a gentler 

“wit-combats,”  (to  dally  awhile  with  the  gi-eeting — “ bUt>  thy  handiotnt  face  ! " 
words  of  old  Fuller,)  between  him  and  Next  follow  two,  who  ought  to  be  now 

C.  V.  ]je  G , “which  two  I behold  like  a alive,  and  the  friends  of  Elia — the  junior 

Si«nniah  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  Le  G and  F ; who  impelled,  the 

of  war  ; Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former,  former  by  a roving  temper,  the  latter  by 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  too  quick  a sense  of  neglect — ill  capable  of 
but  slow  in  his  performances.  C.  V.  L.,  enduring  the  slights  poor  Sizars  are  some- 
with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  ' times  subject  to  in  our  seats  of  learning 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  | —exchanged  their  Alma  Mater  for  the 
all  tiiles,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  camp ; perishing,  one  by  climate,  and  one  j 

all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca : — Le  G , ^ 

invention.”  sanguine,  volatile,  sweet-uatured  ; F , 

Nor  shalt  thon,  their  compeer,  bo  quickly  dogged,  faithful,  anticipative  of  insult,  warm- 
forgotten,  Allen,  with  the  cordial  smile,  and  hearted,  with  something  of  the  old  Roman 
still  more  cordial  laugh,  with  which  thou  height  about  him. 

wert  wont  to  make  the  old  Cloisters  shake,  Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr , the  present 

in  thy  cognition  of  some  poignant  jest  of  master  of  Hertford,  with  Manmuluke  T , 

theirs  ; or  the  anticipation  of  some  more  mildest  of  Missionaries — and  both  my  good 
material,  and,  |>emdveuture  practical  one,  of  friends  still — close  the  catalogue  of  Grecians 
! thine  own.  Extinct  are  tliosc  smiles,  with  in  my  time. 


THE  TWO  RACES  OF  MEN.  | 

Tnz  human  species,  .according  to  the  best  Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  j 
theory  I can  form  of  it,  is  conqwsed  of  two  borrowers  of  all  ages — Alcibiadcs — F.alstaff  j 

distinct  races,  the  men  tcho  borrow,  and  the Sir  Richard  Steele — our  late  ineomp-arable 

men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  Brinsley — what  a family  likeness  in  all  four ! 
may  be  reduced  all  those  ini])ertinent  classi-  What  a careless,  even  de]>ortrnent  hath 
fications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white  your  borrower  I what  rosy  gills  I what  a 
men,  bh-ick  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he 
u|>on  earth,  “Parthians,  and  Mede.s,  and  manifest,  ^ — taking  no  more  thought  than 
Elamites,”  flock  hither,  and  do  naturally  fall  lilies ! Wh.at  contempt  for  money, — account- 
in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primaiy  dis-  iug  it  (yours  and  mine  esitecially)  no  better 
tinctions.  The  infinite  sujieriority  of  the  than  dross  ! What  a bberal  confounding  of  | 
fonner,  which  I choose  to  designate  as  the  those  ))edautic  distinctions  of  meum  and 
yreat  rare,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  ]K)rt,  luumf  or  rather,  what  a noble  simplification 
and  a certain  instinctive  sovereignty.  The  of  language  (beyond  Tooke),  resohing  these  ' 
latter  are  bom  degraded.  “He  shall  serve  supposed  opposites  into  one  clear, intelligible 
his  brethren.”  There  is  something  in  the  pronoun  adjective ! — What  near  approaclus 
air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious  ; doth  he  make  to  the  primitive  community, — | 
contrasting  with  the  ojicn,  trusting,  genejxms  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  principle  at  | 
manners  of  the  other.  least. 
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He  is  the  true  taxer  who  “ calleth  all  the 
world  up  to  be  taxed  ; and  the  dUtaace  is 
as  vast  between  him  and  <»\€  (/  os  sub- 

sisted between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and 
the  poorest  obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute- 
pittance  at  Jerusalem  ! — His  exactions,  too, 
have  such  a cheerful,  voluntary  air  ! So  far 
removed  from  your  sour  parochial  or  state* 
gatherers, — those  ink-hom  varlets,who  carry 
their  want  of  welcome  in  their  faces ! He 
Cometh  to  you  with  a smile,  and  troublcth 
you  with  no  receipt ; confining  himself  to  no 
set  season.  Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or 
his  Feast  of  Holy  Michael.  He  applieth  the 
Un£  iormenium  of  a pleasant  look  to  your 
purse, — which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands 
her  silken  leaves,  as  naturally  as  the  cloak 
of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind 
contended  ! He  is  the  true  Propontic  which 
never  ebbeth  ! The  sea  which  toketh  hand- 
somely at  each  man's  hand.  In  vain  the 
victim,  whom  he  delighteth  to  honour, 
struggles  with  destiny  ; be  Is  in  the  net 
Lend  therefore  cheerfully,  0 man  ordained 
to  lend — that  thou  lose  not  in  the  end, 
with  thy  worldly  penny,  the  reversion 
promised.  Combine  not  preposterously  in 
thine  own  person  the  penalties  of  Lazarus 
and  of  Dives! — but,  when  thou  seest  the 
proper  authority  coming,  meet  it  smilingly, 
as  it  were  half-way.  Come,  a handsome 
sacrifice  ! See  how  light  he  makes  of 
it  t Strain  not  courtesies  with  a noble 
enemy. 

Keflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced 
upon  my  mind  by  the  death  of  my  old 
friend,  Italph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  parted  this 
life,  on  Wednesday  evening ; dying,  os 
he  had  lived,  without  much  trouble.  He 
boasted  Himself  a descendant  from  mighty 
ancestors  of  that  name,  who  heretofore 
held  ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In 
his  actions  and  sentiments  ho  belied  not 
the  stock  to  wliich  he  pretended.  Early  in 
life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample 
revenues  ; which,  with  that  noble  disinterest- 
edness which  I have  noticed  os  inherent 
in  men  of  the  great  race^  he  took  almost 
immediate  measures  entirely  to  dissipate 
and  bring  to  nothing:  for  there  is  some- 
thing revolting  in  the  idea  of  a king  hoUling 
a private  purse  ; aud  the  thoughts  of  Bigod 
were  all  regal.  Thus  furnished  by  the 
very  act  of  disfumishmeut ; getting  rid  of  the 

1 

cambersome  luggage  of  richen,  more  apt  (aa  ! 
one  singe) 

To  sUcken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  mnj  merit  pndiie, 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon 
his  great  enterprise,  “borrowing  and  to 
borrow  1” 

In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress 
throughout  this  island,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  ho  laid  a t3rthe  part  of  the  inbabitauta 
under  contribution.  I reject  this  estimate 
as  greatly  exaggerated  : — but  having  had  the 
honour  of  acconi{>anying  my  friend  divers 
times,  in  his  perambulations  about  this  vast 
city,  I own  I was  greatly  struck  at  first  with 
the  prodigious  number  of  faces  we  met,  who 
claimed  a sort  of  resj)ectful  acquaintance 
with  us.  Ho  was  one  day  so  obliging  as  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  It  seems,  these 
were  his  tributaries ; feeders  of  his  ex- 
chequer ; gentlemen,  his  goes!  friends  (as  ho 
was  pleased  to  express  himself),  to  whom  he 
hail  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a loan. 
Their  multitudes  did  no  way  disconcert  him. 
He  rather  took  a pride  in  numbering  them  ; 
and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be 
“ stocked  with  so  fair  a herd.” 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a wonder  how 
he  contrived  to  keep  his  treasury  always 
empty.  He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism, 
which  he  had  often  in  his  mouth,  that 
“ money  kept  longer  than  three  days  stinks.” 

So  he  mode  use  of  it  while  it  was  fresh.  A 
good  part  he  drank  away  (for  he  ^*as  an 
excellent  toss-pot) ; some  he  gave  away,  the 
rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing  and 
liurling  it  violently  from  him — as  boys  do 
burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infectious, — into 
ponds,  or  ditches,  or  deep  holes,  inscruUible 
cavities  of  the  earth  or  he  would  bury  it 
(where  he  would  never  seek  it  again)  by  a 
river's  side  under  some  bank,  which  (lie 
would  facetiously  obser\'e)  paid  no  interest 
— but  out  away  from  him  it  must  go 
peremptorily,  as  Hagar’s  offspring  into  tlie 
wilderness,  while  it  was  sweet.  He  never 
rnisswl  it.  Tlie  streams  were  perennial 
which  fed  his  fisc.  When  new  supplies  be- 
came necessary,  the  first  person  that  had 
the  felicity  to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or 
stranger,  was  sure  to  contribute  to  the 
deficiency.  For  Bigod  had  an  undeniable 
way  with  him.  Ho  had  a cheerful,  open 
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exterior,  a quick  jovial  eye,  a bald  forehead, 
just  touched  with  grey  (cwtmi  fries).  He 
aiUici|>ated  no  excuse,  and  found  none. 
And,  waiving  for  a while  njy  theory  as  to 
the  great  race^  I would  put  it  to  the  moat 
untheorising  reader,  who  may  at  times  have 
disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is 
not  more  repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his 
nature  to  refuse  such  a one  as  I am  describing, 
than  to  say  no  to  a poor  petitionary  rogue 
(your  bastard  borrower),  who,  by  his  mump- 
ing visuomy,  tells  you,  that  he  expects 
nothing  better ; and,  therefore,  whose  pre- 
conceived notions  and  expectations  you  do  in 
reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the  refusal. 

Wlieu  I think  of  this  man ; his  fiery 
glow  of  heart ; his  swell  of  feeling ; how 
magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was ; how  great 
at  the  midnight  hour ; and  when  I com- 
pare with  him  the  companions  with  whom 
I liavo  associate<l  since,  I grudge  the  saving 
of  a few  iiUe  ducats,  and  think  that  I am 
fallen  into  the  society  of  Icndersy  and  little 
men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather 
casetl  in  leather  covers  than  closed  in  iron 
cofierR,  there  is  a class  of  alienators  more 
formidable  than  that  which  I have  touched 
ujx»n  ; I mean  your  borroicera  of  hooks — 
those  mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the 
symmetry  of  shelves,  and  creators  of  odd 
volumes.  There  is  Coral>erbatch,  matchless 
in  his  depredations ! 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  facing 
you,  like  a great  eye-tooth  knocked  out — 
(you  are  now  with  mo  in  my  little  back  study 

in  Bloomsbury,  reader !) with  the  huge 

Switzer-like  tomes  on  each  side  (like  the 
Guildhall  giants,  in  their  reformed  iK)sture, 
guardant  of  nothing)  once  held  the  tallest  of 
my  folios.  Opera  Boi\aventur<Xy  choice  and 
massy  divinity,  to  which  its  two  sup|x>rters 
(school  divinity  also,  but  of  a lesser  calibre, — 
Kellarmine,  and  Holy  Thomas),  showed  but 
as  dwarfs, — itself  an  Asenpart ! — that  Com- 
bcrbatch  abstracted  upon  the  faith  of  a theory  i 
he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I confess,  for 
me  to  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  that 
“the  title  to  property  in  a book  (my  Bona- 
veuture,  for  instance),  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
claimant's  jx)wer«  of  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating the  same.”  Should  he  goon  acting 
u}x>n  this  theory,  which  of  our  shelves  is 
safe  ? 


The  slight  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  case — 
two  shelves  from  the  ceiling — scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable but  by  the  quick  eye  of  a losers 
was  whilom  the  commodious  resting-place  of 
I Brown  on  Um  Burial.  C.  will  hardly  allege 
that  ho  knows  more  about  that  treatise  than 
I do,  who  introduced  it  to  him,  and  was  in- 
deed the  first  (of  tho  modems)  to  discover  its 
beauties  — but  so  have  I known  a foolish 
lover  to  praise  his  mistress  in  the  presence 
of  a rival  more  qualified  to  carry  her  off 
than  himself.  Just  below,  Dodsley's  dramas 
want  their  fourth  volume,  where  Vittoria 
, Corombona  is ! The  remainder  nine  are 
I as  distasteful  as  Priam’s  refuse  sons 
, when  the  Fates  horroictd  Hector.  Here 
stood  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  in 
sober  state.  There  loitered  the  Complete 
Angler  ; quiet  as  in  life,  by  some  stream 
side.  In  yonder  nook,  John  Buncle,  a 
widower-volume,  with  “ eyes  closed,”  tnounia 
his  ravished  mate. 

One  justice  I must  do  my  friend,  that  if  he 
sometimes,  like  the  sea,  sweeps  away  a 
treasure,  at  another  time,  sea-like,  he  throws 
up  as  rich  an  equivalent  to  match  it.  I have 
a small  under-collection  of  this  nature  (my 
friend’s  gatherings  in  his  various  calls), 
picked  up,  he  has  forgotten  at  what  odd 
places,  and  deposited  with  as  little  memory 
at  mine.  I take  in  these  orphans,  the  twice- 
deserted.  Tliese  proseljrtes  of  the  gate  are 
welcome  as  the  true  Hebrews,  There  they 
stand  in  conjunction  ; natives,  and  natu* 
ralised.  The  latter  seem  os  little  disposed  to 
inquire  out  their  true  lineage  as  I am. — I 
charge  no  warehouse-room  for  these  deo- 
dands,  nor  shall  ever  put  myself  to  the  un- 
gentlemanly  trouble  of  advertising  a sole  of 
them  to  pay  expenses. 

To  lose  a volume  to  C.  carries  some  sense 
and  meaning  in  it.  You  are  sure  that  be 
will  make  one  hearty  meal  on  your  viands, 
if  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  platter  after 
it.  But  what  moved  thee,  wayward,  spiteful 
K.,  to  be  so  importunate  to  carry  off  with 
thee,  in  spite  of  tears  and  adjurations  to  thee 
to  forbear,  tho  Letters  of  that  princely 
woman,  the  thrice  noble  Margaret  Newcastle  1 
— knowing  at  the  time,  and  knowing  that  I 
knew  also,  thou  most  assuredly  woulilst 
never  turn  over  one  leaf  of  the  illustrious 
folio  : — what  but  the  mere  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, and  childish  love  of  getting  the  better 
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of  thy  friend  1 — Then,  worst  cut  of  all ! 
to  tran8])ort  it  with  thee  to  the  Gollicon 
land — 

Unworthy  land  to  harbour  auch  a swectneM, 

A virtue  In  which  all  ennobling  tboughta  dwelt, 
Pure  tboughta,  kind  thoughta,  high  thoughta,  her 
sex's  wonder  t 

hidst  thou  not  thy  play-books,  and  books 

of  jests  and  fancies,  about  thee,  to  keep  thee 
merry,  even  as  thou  keepest  all  companies 
witli  thy  quips  and  mirthful  tales  ] Child  of 
the  Green-room,  it  was  unkindly  done  of 
thee.  Thy  wife,  too,  that  part-French,  butter- 
part  Englishwoman  ! — that  could  fix  upon 

no  other  treatise  to  bear  away,  in  kindly 
token  of  remembering  us,  than  the  works  of 
Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook — of  which  no 
Frenchman,  nor  woman  of  France,  Italy,  or 
England,  was  ever  by  nature  constituted  to 
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comprehend  a tittle  ! — JVcutA^u  noC  Zimmer- 
man on  tkAUude  f 

Header,  if  haply  thou  art  blest  with  a 
moderate  collection,  be  shy  of  showing  it ; or 
if  thy  heart  overfloweth  to  lend  them,  lend 
thy  books  ; but  let  it  be  to  such  a one  as 
S.  T.  C. — he  will  return  them  (generally  anti- 
cipating the  time  appointed)  with  usury  ; 
enriched  with  annotations  tripling  their 
value.  I have  had  experience.  Many  are 
these  precious  MSS.  of  his — (in  matter  often- 
times, and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  vying  with  the  originals)  in  no  very 
clerkly  hand — legible  in  my  Daniel ; in  old 
Burton  ; in  Sir  Tliomaa  Browne ; and  those 
abstruser  cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now, 
alas  ! wandering  in  Pagan  lands.  I counsel 
thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library, 
against  S.  T.  C. 


NEW  YEAH’S  EVE. 


Every  man  hath  two  birth-days : two 
days,  at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him 
upon  revolving  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects 
his  mortal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which 
in  an  especial  manner  he  termcth  hU.  In 
the  gradual  desuetude  of  old  observances, 
this  custom  of  solemnising  our  proper  birtli- 
day  hath  nearly  {xtssed  away,  or  is  leff  to 
children,  who  reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  nor  understand  anything  in  it  beyond 
cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of  a New 
Year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pretcr- 
mitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  re- 
garded the  first  of  January  with  indifference. 
It  is  tliat  from  which  all  date  their  time,  and 
count  upon  what  is  left.  It  is  the  nativity  of 
our  common  Adam. 

Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — (bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven) — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the 
Old  Year.  I never  hear  it  without  a gather- 
ing-up of  my  mind  to  a concentration  of  all 
the  images  that  have  been  diffused  over  the 
past  twelvemonth  ; all  I have  done  or  suf- 
fere<l,  performed  or  neglected  — in  that 
regretted  time.  1 begin  to  know  its  worth, 
as  when  a person  dies.  It  takes  a personal 


colour  ; nor  was  it  a poetical  flight  in  a con- 
temporary, when  he  exclaimed, 

I »aw  the  Bkirtit  of  the  dcjiartin^  Te&r. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness 
every  one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  oi^  in 
that  awful  leave-taking.  I am  sure  I felt  it, 
and  all  felt  it  with  me,  last  night ; though 
some  of  my  companions  affected  rather  to 
manifest  an  exhilaration  at  the  birth  of  the 
coming  year,  than  any  very  tender  regrets 
for  the  decease  of  its  predecessor.  But  I am 
none  of  those  who— 

Welcome  the  coming,  npoed  the  puling  guest. 

I am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novel- 
ties ; new  books,  new  faces,  new  years, — 
from  some  mental  twist  which  makes  it 
difficult  in  me  to  face  the  prospective.  I 
have  almost  ceased  to  liO])e ; and  am  sanguine 
only  in  the  prospects  of  other  (former)  years. 
I plunge  into  foregone  visions  and  conclusions. 
I encounter  |>cll-mell  with  past  disappoint- 
ments. I am  armour-proof  against  old  dis- 
couragementa  I forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancy, 
old  adversariea  1 play  over  again  for  love,  ns 
the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games,  for  which  1 
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once  paid  so  dear.  I would  scarce  now  have 
any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events 
of  my  life  reversed.  I would  no  moi*e  alter 
them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well>con> 
trived  novel.  Methinks  it  is  better  that  1 
should  have  pinetl  away  seven  of  my  goldenest 
years,  when  I was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair, 
and  fairer  eyes  of  Alice  W — n,  than  that  so 
passionate  a love-adventure  should  be  lost. 
It  was  better  that  our  family  should  have 
missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell  cheated 
us  of^than  that  1 should  have  at  this  moment 
two  thousand  pounds  in  banco^  and  be 
without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old 
rogue. 

In  a degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  in- 
firmity to  look  back  upon  those  early  days. 
Do  I advance  a paradox,  when  I say,  that, 
«kij)ping  over  the  intervention  of  forty  years, 
a man  may  have  leave  to  love  himself ^ with- 
out the  imputation  of  self-love  ? 

If  I know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose 
mind  is  introspective — and  mine  is  painfully 
so — can  have  a less  reaj)ect  for  his  present 
identity,  than  I have  for  the  man  Elia,  I 
know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  humour- 
some  ; a notorious  * * • ; addictetl  to  * * * * : 
averse  from  counsel,  neither  taking  it  nor 
offering  it; — ***  besides  ; a stammering 
buffoon  ; what  you  will ; lay  it  on,  and  spare 
not : I subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more 
than  thou  const  be  willing  to  lay  at  h is  door 
— but  for  the  child  Elia,  that  “ other  me,” 
there,  in  the  back-ground — 'I  must  take 
leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that 
young  master — with  as  little  reference,  I 
protest,  to  this  stupid  changeling  of  five-and- 
forty,  as  if  it  had  been  a child  of  some  other 
house,  and  not  of  my  |>areut8.  I can  cry 
over  its  |)atient  sniall-pox  at  five,  and 
rougher  medicaments,  I can  lay  its  jxwr 
fevered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Clirist’s, 
and  wake  with  it  in  suqmse  at  the  gentle 
jx>8ture  of  maternal  tenderness  hanging  over 
it,  that  unknown  had  watched  its  sleep.  I 
know  how  it  shrank  from  any  the  least 
coloiu*  of  falsehood.  God  help  thee,  Elm, 
how  art  thou  changed  ! — Thou  art  sophis- 
ticated.—I know  how  honest,  how  courageous 
(for  a weakliug)  it  was — how  religious,  how 
imaginative,  how  hopeful ! From  what  have 
I not  fallen,  if  the  child  I remember  was 
indeed  m3'self, — and  not  some  dissembling 
guardian,  presenting  a false  identity,  to  give 


the  rule  to  my  unpmctlseil  steps,  and  re- 
gulate the  tone  of  my  moral  being ! 

Tliat  1 am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a hope 
of  sympathy,  in  such  retrospection,  may  be 
the  symptom  of  some  sickly  idiosyncrasy.  Or 
is  it  owing  to  another  cause : simply,  that 
being  without  wife  or  family,  I have  not 
learned  to  project  myself  enough  out  of 
myself ; and  having  no  offspring  of  my  own 
to  dally  with,  I turn  back  upon  memory,  and 
adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  heir  and 
favourite  ? If  these  speculatious  seem  fan- 
tastical to  thee,  reader — (a  busy  man  per- 
chance), if  I tread  out  of  the  way  of  thy 
sympathy,  and  am  singularly  conceited  only, 

1 retire,  imi>enetrable  to  ridicule,  under  the 
phantom  cloud  of  Elia.  I 

The  elders,  with  whom  I was  brought  up, 
w ere  of  a character  not  likely  to  let  slip  the  | 
sacred  observance  of  any  old  institution  ; and  , 
the  ringing  out  of  the  Old  Year  was  kept  by 
them  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony. 
—In  those  dny»  the  sound  of  those  midnight 
chimes,  though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in 
all  arouud  me,  never  failed  to  bring  a train 
of  pensive  imager}'  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I 
then  scarce  conceived  what  it  meant,  or 
thought  of  it  as  a reckoning  that  concerned 
me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young 
man  till  thirty,  never  feels  practically  that 
he  is  mortal  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if 
need  were,  he  could  preach  a homily  on  the 
fragility  of  life  ; but  ho  brings  it  not  home  to 
himself^  any  more  than  in  a hut  June  we  can 
appropriate  to  our  imagination  the  freezing 
days  of  December.  But  now’,  shall  I confess 
a truth  ? — I feel  these  audits  but  too  jxjwer- 
fully.  I begin  to  count  the  probabilities  of 
my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  moments  and  shortest  periods,  like 
misers'  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I set  more 
count  upon  their  periods,  and  would  fain  lay 
my  ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the 
great  wheel.  I am  not  content  to  pass  away 
“ like  a weaver's  shuttle."  Those  metaphors 
solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  tlie  unpalatable 
draught  of  morUiUty.  I care  not  to  be 
carried  w'ith  the  tide,  that  smoollily  bears 
human  life  to  eternity  ; and  reluct  at  the  in- 
evitable course  of  destiny-  I am  in  love  with 
this  green  earth ; the  face  of  town  and  ' 
country ; the  uuspeiikable  runil  solitudes, 
aiid  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  1 would  | 
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set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  I am  content  to 
stand  still  at  the  age  to  which  I am  arrived  ; 
I,  and  my  friends:  to  he  no  younger,  no 
richer,  no  handsomer.  I do  not  want  to  be 
weaned  hy  age  ; or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit, 
as  they  say,  into  the  grave. — Any  alteration, 
on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodging, 
puzzles  and  discomposes  me.  My  house- 
hold-gods plant  a terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are 
not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They  do  not 
willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A new  state 
of  being  staggers  me. 

Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary 
walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  green- 
ness of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of 
meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheer- 
ful glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fireside  con- 
versations, and  innocent  vanities,  and  Jests, 
and  irony  ittdf — do  these  things  go  out  with 
life? 

Can  a ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt 
sides,  when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ? 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios ! 
must  I part  with  the  intense  delight  of 
having  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embraces  ? 
Must  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at 
all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition, 
and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of 
reading  ? 

Shall  1 enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the 
smiling  indications  which  point  me  to  them 
here, — the  recognisable  face  — the  “sweet 
assurance  of  a look  t ” — 

In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to 
dying — to  give  it  its  mildest  name — does 
more  especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a 
genial  August  noon,  beneath  a sweltering 
sky,  death  is  almost  problematic.  At  those 
times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy 
.an  immortality.  Then  we  expand  and 
burgeon.  Then  we  are  ns  strong  again,  as 
valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a great  deal 
taller.  The  blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me, 
puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All  things 
allied  to  the  insubstantial,  wait  upon  that 
master  feeling  ; cold,  numbness,  dreams,  per- 
plexity ; moonlight  itself,  with  its  shadowy 
and  spectral  appearances,— rthat  cold  ghost 
of  the  sun,  or  Pheebus’  sickly  sister,  like  that 
innutritiouB  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles ; 
— I am  none  of  her  minions — I hold  with  I 
the  Persian. 

Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my 
way,  brings  death  into  my  mind.  All  partial 


evils,  like  humours,  run  into  that  capital 
plague-sore. — I have  heanl  some  profess  an 
indifference  to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of 
their  existence  as  a port  of  refuge ; and  speak 
of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which 
they  may  slumber  ns  on  a pillow.  Some  have 

wooed  death but  out  upon  thee,  I s.ay, 

thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  ! I detest,  abhor, 
execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee  to 
six  score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance 
to  bo  excused  or  tolerated,  but  shunned  as 
an  universal  viper  ; to  be  branded,  proscribed, 
and  spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can  I be 
brought  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin,  melancholy 
Privation,  OT  more  frightful  and  confounding 
Potitive  ! 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear 
of  thee,  are  altogether  frigid  and  insulting, 
like  thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a 
man,  that  he  shall  " lie  doa-n  witli  kings  and 
emperors  in  death,”  who  in  his  life-time 
never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such 
bed-fellows  ? — or,  forsooth,  that  “ so  shall 
the  fairest  face  appear  ? ” — why,  to  comfort 
me,  must  Alice  W — n be  a gobl'm  ? More 
than  all,  I conceive  disgust  at  those  imperti- 
nent and  misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead 
man  must  take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing 
me  with  his  odious  truism,  that  “ Such  as 
he  now  is  I must  shortly  be.”  Not  so  shortly, 
friend,  perhaps  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the 
mean  time  I am  alive.  I move  about.  I am 
worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know  thy  betters  1 
Thy  New  Years’  days  are  past.  I survive, 
a jolly  candidate  for  1821.  Another  cup  of 
wine — and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just 
now  mournfully  chanterl  the  obsequies  of 
1820  departed,  with  change<l  notes  lustily 
rings  in  a successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal 
the  sung  made  on  a like  occasion,  by  hearty, 
cheerful  Mr.  Cotton. 

Tm!  NEW  YE.tR. 

Hakk,  the  cock  crows,  sod  yon  bright  sUr 
Tells  ns,  the  dsy  himseirs  not  far  ; 

And  sec  where,  breakin^r  from  the  night. 

He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light, 

\N'ith  him  old  Janus  doth  appear. 

Peeping  into  the  future  year, 

With  such  a look  as  seems  to  say. 

The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  sec. 

And  ‘gainst  ourselrcs  to  prophesy ; 

When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 

More  full  of  sool.tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 
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Bat  Rta^  \ btit  t metbink^  siRht, 
Better  inform'd  by  dearer  li?ht. 
Discern*  ncTeneneM  in  that  brow. 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  res*er«’d  face  may  show  distaste, 

And  frown  upon  the  Ula  are  pant ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear. 
And  smiles  upon  the  New.bom  Year. 

Ho  looks  too  from  a place  so  high, 

The  year  lies  ojjen  to  his  eye ; 

And  all  the  momenta  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  rerolulion. 

A^liy  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a year, 

So  smiles  u]>od  ua  the  Qrst  mom. 

And  speaks  ns  good  so  soon  as  bom  ! 
Plague  on’t ! the  last  was  iU  enough. 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 

Or,  at  ibe  worst,  as  we  brush’d  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  sbou'd 
Be  suporexcellently  gootl : 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Hare  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  bring  u*  wherewithal 
Ixtnger  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 


And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three. 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case, 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  New  Guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best ; 

Mirth  always  should  Good  Fortune  meet, 

And  renders  e'en  Disaster  sweet : 

And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back. 

Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack. 

We  better  ahall  by  far  hold  out. 

Till  the  next  Year  she  face  about. 

How  say  you,  reader-^o  not  the.se  verses 
smack  of  tlie  rough  magnanimity  of  the  old 
English  vein  ? Do  they  not  fortify  like  a 
cordial ; enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive 
of  sweet  bloo<l,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the 
concoction  1 Where  be  those  puling  fears 
of  death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected  ? — 
Passicd  like  a cloud — absorbed  in  the  purging 
sunlight  of  clear  jjoetry — clean  washed  away 
by  a wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa 
for  these  h)*pochoudrica — And  now  another 
cup  of  the  generous!  and  a merry  New  Year, 
and  many  of  them  to  you  all,  my  masters ! 
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“A  CLEAR  fire,  a clean  hearth,  and  the 
rigour  of  the  game.”  This  was  the  celebrated 
wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle  (now  with  God), 
who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a good 
game  of  whist.  She  was  none  of  your  luke- 
warm gamesters,  your  half-and-half  players, 
who  have  no  objection  to  take  a hand,  if  you 
want  one  to  make  up  a rubber  ; who  affirm 
that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  winning  ; that 
they  like  to  win  one  game  and  lose  another  ; 
that  they  can  while  away  an  hour  very 
agreeably  at  a card-table,  but  are  indifferent 
whether  they  play  or  no  ; and  will  desire  an 
adversary,  who  has  slipped  a wrong  canl,  to 
take  it  up  and  jday  another.  These  insuffer- 
able triflers  are  the  curse  of  a table.  One  of 
these  flies  will  spoil  a whole  pot.  Of  such  it 
may  be  said  that  they  do  not  play  at  card.s, 
but  only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She 
detested  them,  as  I do,  from  her  heart  and 
soul,  and  would  not,  save  upon  a striking 
emergency,  willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same 
table  with  them.  She  loved  a thorough- 
paced  partner,  a determined  enemy.  She 


took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.  She  hated 
favours.  She  never  made  a revoke,  nor  ever 
passed  it  over  in  her  adversary  without 
exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought 
a good  fight : cut  and  thrust  She  held  not 
her  good  sword  (her  cards)  “ like  a dancer.” 
She  sate  bolt  upright ; and  neither  showed 
you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  yours.  All 
people  have  their  blind  side — their  suj>cr- 
stitions ; and  I have  hcartl  her  declare, 
under  the  rose,  that  hearts  was  her  favourite 
suit. 

I never  in  my  life — and  I knew  Sarah 
Battle  many  of  the  best  years  of  it — saw  her 
take  out  her  snuff-box  when  it  was  her  turn 
to  play  ; or  snuff  a candle  in  the  middle  of  a 
game  ; or  ring  for  a servant,  till  it  was  fairly 
over.  She  never  introduced,  or  connived  at, 
miscellaneous  conversation  during  its  process. 

I As  she  emphatically  observe<l,  cards  wore 
I canls  ; ami  if  I ever  saw  uumingled  distaste 
j in  her  fine  last-century  countenance,  it  was 
I at  the  airs  of  a young  gentleimin  of  a literary 
tuni,  who  had  been  with  <lifficuUy  persuaded 
i to  take  a hand  ; and  who,  in  his  excess  of 
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candour,  declared,  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and 
then,  after  serious  sttidies,  in  recreations  of 
that  kind  ! She  could  not  bear  to  have  her 
noble  occupation,  to  which  she  wound  up 
her  faculties,  considered  in  that  light.  It 
was  her  business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she 
came  into  the  world  to  do, — and  she  did  it. 
She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards  over  a 
book. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author : his  Rape 
of  the  Lock  her  favourite  work.  Slio  once 
did  me  the  favour  to  play  over  witli  me  (with 
the  cards)  hU  celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in 
that  poem  ; and  to  explain  to  mo  how  far  it 
agree<l  with,  and  in  what  points  it  would  be 
found  to  differ  ffom,  tradrille.  Her  illustra- 
tions were  apposite  and  poignant ; and  I had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of  them 
to  Mr.  Bowles  ; but  I suppose  they  came  too 
late  to  be  inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes 
upon  that  author. 

Qtuidrille.  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her 
first  love ; but  whist  had  engaged  her  maturer 
esteem.  Tlie  former,  she  said,  was  showy 
and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure  young 
persona.  The  uncertainty  and  quick  shifting 
of  jmrtners — a thing  which  the  constancy  of  i 
whist  abhors ; the  dazzling  supremacy  and  ^ 
regal  investiture  of  Spadille— absurd,  as  she  ; 
justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristocracy  of| 
whist,  where  his  crown  and  garter  give  him 
no  proper  power  al)ove  his  brother-nobility 
of  the  Aces  ; — the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to 
the  inex{)erienced,  of  placing  alone  ; above 
all,  the  overpowering  attractions  of  a Saw 
Prendre  VoUf — to  the  triumph  of  which  there 
is  certainly  nothing  parallel  or  appnmching, 
in  the  contingencies  of  whist ; — all  these,  she 
would  say,  make  quadrille  a game  of  captiva- 
tion to  tlie  young  and  enthusiastic.  But 
whist  was  the  solider  game  : that  was  her 
word.  It  was  a long  meal ; not,  like  qua- 
drille, a feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two 
rubbers  might  co-extend  in  duration  with  an 
evening.  They  gave  time  to  form  rooted 
friendships,  to  cultivate  steady  enmities. 
She  de8pise<l  the  cliance-started,  capricious, 
and  ever  fiuctuating  alUances  of  the  other. 
The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she  would  say, 
reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  em- 
broilments of  the  little  Italian  states,  depicted 
by  Macbicavel : perpetually  changing  postures 
and  connexions  ; bitter  foes  to-day,  sugared 


darlings  to-morrow  ; kissing  and  scratching 
in  a breath  ; — but  the  wars  of  whist  were 
comparable  to  the  long,  steady,  deep-rooted, 
rational,  antipathies  of  the  great  French  and 
English  nations. 

A grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly 
admired  in  her  favourite  game.  There  was 
nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob  in  cribbage — 
nothing  superfluous.  No  jhu/ies—th&t  m(.>st 
irrational  of  all  pleas  that  a reasonable  being 
can  set  up  ; — that  any  one  should  claim  four 
by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the  same  mark 
and  colour,  without  reference  to  the  playing 
of  the  game,  or  the  individual  wortli  or 
pretensions  of  the  cards  themselves  ! She 
held  this  to  bo  a solecism  ; as  pitiful  an 
ambition  at  cards  os  alliteration  is  in  author- 
ship. She  despised  su{>erficiality,  and  looked 
deeper  than  the  colours  of  things. — Suits 
were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and  must  have 
an  uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish  them  : 
but  what  should  wo  say  to  a fo<jlish  squire, 
who  should  claim  a merit  from  dressing  up 
his  tenantry  in  red  Jackets,  that  never  were 
to  be  marshalletl — never  to  take  the  field  ? 
— She  even  wished  that  whist  were  more 
simple  than  it  is ; and,  in  my  mind,  would 
have  stripped  it  of  some  appendages,  which, 
in  tlie  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be  venially, 
and  even  commendably,  allowed  of.  She 
saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  the  trump 
by  tlie  turn  of  the  card.  Why  not  one  suit 
always  trumps  ? — Why  two  colours,  when 
the  mark  of  the  suits  would  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  them  without  it  7— 

**  But  the  eye,  my  dear  Madam,  is  agreeably 
refreshed  with  the  variety.  Man  is  not  a 
creature  of  pure  reason — he  must  have  his 
senses  delightfully  appealed  to.  Wo  see  it 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
music  and  the  paintings  draw  in  many  to 
worship,  whom  your  quaker  spirit  of  uusen- 
sualisiug  would  have  kept  out. — You  yourself 
have  a pretty  collection  of  paintings — but 
confess  to  me,  whether,  walking  in  your 
gallery  at  Sondham,  among  those  clear 
Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul  Potters  in  the 
ante-room,  you  ever  felt  your  bosom  glow 
with  an  elegant  delight,  at  all  eom^iorablo 
to  f/iai  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ex- 
jierience  most  evenings  over  a well-arranged 
assortment  of  the  court-cjirds  ? — the  pretty 
antic  habits,  like  heralds  in  a procession — the 
gay  triumph-assuring  scarlets — the  contrast- 
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ing  dcadly-kilUng  sables — the  ‘ hoary  majesty 
of  spades  ’—Pam  in  all  his  glory  ! — 

“ All  these  might  l>e  dispeuse^l  with  ; and 
with  their  naked  names  upon  the  drab  paste- 
board, the  game  might  go  on  very  well, 
pictureless.  But  the  btaxUy  of  cards  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  Stripped  of  all 
that  is  imaginative  in  them,  they  must 
degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  Imagine  a 
dull  deal  boanl,  or  drum  head,  to  spread 
them  on,  instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet 
(next  to  nature’s),  fittest  arena  for  those 
courtly  combatants  to  play  their  gallant 
jousts  and  tume}*s  in ! — Exchange  those 
delicately-turned  ivory  markers — (work  of 
Chinese  artist,  unconscious  of  their  s}Tnbol, 
—or  as  profanely  slighting  their  true  appli- 
cation as  the  arrante«t  Ephesian  journeyman 
that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the 
goddess)— exchange  them  for  little  bits  of 
leather  (our  ancestors’  money)  or  chalk  and 
a slate ! ” — 

The  old  lady,  with  a smile,  confessed  the 
soundness  of  my  logic  ; and  to  her  appro- 
bation of  my  arguments  on  her  favourite 
topic  tlmt  evening,  I have  always  fancied 
myself  indebted  for  the  legacy  of  a curious 
cribbage-l>oard,  made  of  the  finest  Sienna 
marble,  which  her  maternal  uncle  (old 
Walter  Plumer,  whom  I have  elsewhere 
celebrated)  brought  with  him  from  Florence : 
—this,  and  a trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
came  to  me  at  her  death. 

The  former  beipiest  (w'hich  I do  not  least 
value)  I have  kept  with  religious  care ; 
though  she  herself,  to  confess  a truth,  was 
never  greatly  taken  with  cribbage.  It  was 
an  essentially  vulgar  game,  I have  heard  her 
say, — disputing  with  her  uncle,  who  was  very 
partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heartily  bring 
her  mouth  to  pronounce  “ Go  ”— or  “ Thai's 
a go."  She  calle<l  it  an  ungrammatical  game. 
The  pegging  teased  her.  I once  knew  her  to 
forfeit  a rubber  (a  five-dollar  stake)  because 
she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  tum-up 
knave,  which  would  have  given  it  her,  but 
which  she  must  have  claimed  by  the  dis- 
graceful tenure  of  declaring  “/fro  for  hU 
beds"  There  is  something  extremely  genteel 
in  this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah  Battle  was 
a gentlewoman  born. 

Pi»|Uot  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards 
for  two  persons,  though  she  would  ridicule 
the  pedantry  of  the  terms — such  as  pique — 


repique  — the  capot  — they  savoured  (she 
thought)  of  affectation.  But  games  for  two, 
or  even  tliree,  she  never  greatly  cared  for. 
She  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square.  She 
would  argue  thus : — Canls  are  warfare  : the 
ends  are  gain,  with  glory.  But  cards  are 
war,  in  disguise  of  a sport : when  single 
mlversarics  encounter,  the  ends  proposed  are 
too  palpable.  By  themselves,  it  is  too  close 
a fight ; with  spectators,  it  is  not  much 
bettered.  No  looker-on  can  bo  interested, 
except  for  a bet,  and  then  it  is  a mere  affsdr 
of  money  ; he  cares  not  for  your  luck  ttyrnpa^ 
theticaUg^  or  for  your  play. — Three  are  still  | 
worse  ; a mere  naked  war  of  e^'ery  man 
against  every  man,  os  in  cribbage,  without 
league  or  alliance  ; or  a rotation  of  petty  and 
contradictor}'  interests,  a succession  of  heart- 
less leagues,  and  not  much  more  hearty 
infractions  of  them,  ns  in  tradrille. — But  in 
square  games  {she  meant  ir/iis/),  all  that  is 
possible  to  be  attained  in  card-playing  is 
accomplished.  There  are  the  incentives  of 
profit  with  honour,  common  to  every  species 
— though  the  latter  can  be  but  very  imper- 
fectly enjoyed  in  those  other  games,  where 
the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a participator. 
But  tlic  parties  in  whist  are  spectators  and 
principals  too.  They  are  a theatre  to  them- 
selves, and  a looker-on  is  not  wanted.  He  is 
rather  woise  than  nothing,  and  an  imperti- 
nence. Whi.st  abhors  neutrality,  or  interests 
beyond  its  sphere.  You  glory  in  some  sur- 
prising stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  because 
a cold— or  even  an  interested — bystander 
witnesses  it,  but  because  your  parttxer  sym- 
pathises in  the  contingency.  You  win  for 
two.  You  triumph  for  two.  Two  are 
exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified  ; which 
divides  their  tlisgrace,  as  the  conjunction 
doubles  (by  t'iking  off  the  invidiousnesa) 
your  glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are  better 
reconciled,  than  one  to  one  in  that  close 
butchery.  Tlje  hostile  feeling  is  weakened 
by  multiplying  the  channels.  War  becomes 
a civil  game.  By  such  reasonings  as  these 
the  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  defend  her 
favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon 
her  to  play  at  any  game,  where  chance 
entered  into  the  comporition,  for  notinxig. 
Ch.'ince,  she  would  argue — and  here  again, 
admire  the  subtlety  of  her  conclusion ; — 
chance  is  nothing,  but  where  something  else 


depends  upon  it.  It  ia  obvious  that  cannot 
be  j^/ory.  What  rational  cause  of  exultation 
could  it  ^ve  to  a roan  to  turn  up  size  oee  a 
hundroil  timea  together  by  himacin  or  before 
spectators,  where  no  stake  was  depending  1 
! — Make  a lottery  of  a hirodred  thousand 

I tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  number — and 
what  possible  principle  of  our  nature,  except 
stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify  to  gain 
that  number  as  many  times  successively,  j 
without  a prize  1 Therefore  she  disliked  the 
mixture  of  chance  in  backgammon,  where  it 
was  not  played  for  money.  She  called  it 
foolish,  and  those  people  idiots,  who  were 
taken  with  a lucky  hit  under  such  circum- 
stances. Games  of  pure  skill  were  os  little 
I to  her  fancy.  Played  for  a stake,  they  were 
I a mere  system  of  over-reaching.  Played  for 
! glory,  they  were  a mere  setting  of  one  man’s 
I wit, — his  memory,  or  combination-faculty 
i rather — against  another’s ; like  a mock- 
engagement  at  a reWew,  bloodless  and  profit- 
less. She  could  not  conceive  a f)ame  wanting 
the  spritely  infusion  of  chance,  the  hanrUome 
excuses  of  good  fortune.  Two  people  jdayiug 
at  chess  in  a comer  of  a room,  whilst  whist 
was  stirring  in  the  centre,  would  inspire 
her  with  insufferable  horror  and  ennui. 
Those  w*ell-cut  similitudes  of  Castles,  and 
Knights,  the  imagery  of  the  board,  she 
would  argue,  (and  I think  in  this  case  justly,) 
were  entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  Those 
hard  head-contests  can  in  no  instance 
ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject  form 
and  colour.  A pencil  and  dry  slate  (she 
used  to  say)  were  the  proper  arena  for 
such  combatants. 

To  tliose  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as 
nurturing  the  bad  passions,  she  would  retort, 
that  man  is  a gaming  animal.  Hb  must  be 
always  trying  to  get  the  better  in  something 
or  other  : — that  this  pajasion  can  scarcely  be  ; 
more  safely  expended  than  upon  a game  at 
cards  : that  cards  are  a temporary  illusion  ; 
in  truth,  a mere  drama ; for  we  do  but  play 
at  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a few 
idle  shillings  are  at  stake,  yet,  during  the  j 


illusion,  we  are  as  mightily  concerned  as 
I those  whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdom.*?. 
They  are  a sort  of  dream-fighting;  much 
! ado  ; great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed  ; 

' mighty  means  for  dispropt^rtioned  ends ; 
quite  as  diverting,  and  a great  deal  more 
innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more  serioms 
games  of  life,  which  men  play,  without 
esteeming  them  to  be  such. — 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady’s 
juilgment  in  these  matters,  I think  I have 
experienced  some  moments  in  my  life,  when 
playing  at  canls  for  nothing  has  even  been 
agreeable.  When  I am  in  sickness,  or  not 
in  the  best  spirits,  I sometimes  call  for  the 
cards,  and  play  a game  at  piquet  for  love 
with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Elia. 

I grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ; 
but  with  a tooth-achc,  or  a sprainecl  ankle, 

— when  you  are  subdued  and  humble, — you 
are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of 
action.  ! 

There  is  such  a thing  in  nature,  I am  con- 
vinced, as  sick  whia.  ■ 

I grant  it  is  not  the  highest  stylo  of  man  | 
— I deprecate  the  manes  of  Sarah  Battle — 
she  lives  not,  alas ! to  whom  I should 
apologise. 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  my  old 
friend  objected  to,  come  in  as  something 
admissible. — I love  to  get  a tierce  or  a 
quatorze,  though  they  mean  nothing,  I am 
subdued  to  an  inferior  interest.  Those 
sha<low8  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I had  with  my  sweet 
cousin  (I  capotted  her) — (dare  I tell  thee, 
how  foolish  I am  ?) — I wished  it  might  have 
lasted  for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing, 
and  lost  nothing,  though  it  was  a mere  shade 
of  play  : 1 would  be  content  to  go  on  in  that 
idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin  should  be 
ever  boiling,  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle 
lenitive  to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was 
doomed  to  apply  after  the  game  was  over : 
and,  as  I do  not  much  relish  appliances, 
there  it  should  ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I 
should  be  ever  playing. 
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T nAVK  no  ear. — 

Mistake  me  not,  reader — nor  imagine  that 
I am  by  nature  destitute  of  those  exterior 
twin  appentbigea,  hanging  ornaments,  and 
(architecturally  spooking)  handsome  volutes 
to  the  human  capital.  Bettor  my  mother 
had  never  home  mo. — I am,  I think,  rather 
delicately  than  copiously  provided  with  those 
conduits ; and  I feel  no  disposition  to  envy 
the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for 
her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious  laby- 
rinthine inlets  — those  indispensable  side- 
in  telUgencers. 

Neither  have  I incurred,  or  done  anything 
to  incur,  with  Defoe,  that  hideous  disfigure- 
ment, which  constrained  him  to  draw  upon 
oRsurance— 4o  feel  “quite  unabashed,”  and 
at  ease  upon  that  article.  I was  never,  I 
thank  my  stars,  in  the  pillory  ; nor,  if  I read 
them  aright,  is  it  within  the  compass  of  my 
destiny,  that  I ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I say  that  I have  no  ear,  | 
YOU  will  understand  me  to  mean — -for  mutic. 
To  say  that  this  heart  never  melted  at  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  wouM  be  a foul 
self-libel.  “ Water  parted  from  the  eea  ” never 
fails  to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  “ In 
infancy'^  But  they  were  used  to  be  sung  at 
her  harpsichonl  (the  old-fashioned  instru- 
ment in  vogue  in  those  daj’s)  by  a gentle- 
woman— the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited 
the  np]>ellation — the  sweetest — why  should  I 
hesitate  to  name  Mrs.  S , once  the  bloom- 

ing Fanny  Weatheral  of  the  Temple — who 
ha<l  power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  Elia,  small 
imp  os  he  was,  even  in  Ids  long  coats  ; and 
to  make  him  glow*,  tremble,  and  blush  with 
a {mssion,  that  not  faintly  indicated  the  day- 
spring  of  that  absorbing  sentiment  which 
was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and 
subdue  his  nature  quite  for  Alice  W n. 

I even  think  that  sentimentally  I am  dis- 
)>oiie<l  to  harmony.  But  oryanically  I am 
incapable  of  a tune.,  I liave  been  practising 
“ Ood  mve  the  King  ” all  my  life  ; whistling 
and  humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary 
comers  ; and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they  tell 


me,  within  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath 
the  loyalty  of  Elia  never  been  inipoache<l. 

I am  not  without  suspicion,  that  I have  an 
undevcloj>ed  faculty  of  music  wnthin  me. 
For  thrumming,  in  my  wild  way,  on  my 
friend  A.’s  piano,  the  other  morning,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  p.\rlour, — on 
his  return  he  was  please^l  to  say,  ^he  thought 
it  could  not  be  the  maid!"  On  his  first 
8ur|>riBe  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in  some- 
what an  airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dream- 
ing of  me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on 
Jenny.  But  a grace,  snatched  from  a superior 
refinement,  soon  convinced  him  that  some 
being — technically  perhaps  deficient,  but 
higher  informeci  from  a principle  common  to 
all  the  fine  arts — had  swayed  the  keys  to  a 
mood  wliich  Jenny,  with  all  her  (less  culti- 
vated) enthusiasm,  could  never  have  elicited 
from  them.  I mention  this  os  a proof  of  my 
friend’s  penetration,  and  not  with  any  view 
of  disparaging  Jenny. 

Scientifically  I could  never  be  made  to 
understand  (yet  have  I taken  some  pains) 
what  a note  in  music  is ; or  how  one  note 
should  differ  from  another.  Much  leas  in 
voices  can  I distinguisli  a soprano  from  a 
tenor.  Only  sometimes  the  thorough-lviss 
I contrive  to  guess  at,  from  its  being 
supereminently  harsh  and  disagreeable.  I 
tremble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of 
the  simplest  terms  of  that  which  I disclaim, 
Wliile  I profess  my  ignorance,  I scarce  know 
what  to  say  I am  ignorant  of.  I hate, 
perhaps,  by  misnomers.  Kostenuto  and  adagio 
stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscurity  to 
mo  ; and  Sol^  Fa,  Jfi,  Re,  is  as  conjuring  as 
Baralipton. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone  in  an  age  like 
this,— (constituted  to  the  quick  and  critical 
perception  of  all  harmonious  combinations,  I 
verily  believe,  bej'ond  all  preceding  ages, 
since  Jubal  stiunbU'd  upon  the  gamut,)  to 
remain,  as  it  were,  singly  unimpressible  to 
the  magic  influence.^  of  an  art,  which  is  said 
to  have  such  an  especial  stroke  at  soothing, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  passions, — Yet, 
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rather  than  break  the  candid  current  of  my 
confeasiona,  I must  avow  to  you,  that  I have 
received  a great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure 
from  this  so  cried-up  faculty. 

I am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises. 

I A carpenter's  hammer,  in  a warm  summer 
I noon,  will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer 
madness.  But  those  unconnected,  un.set 
sounds  are  nothing  to  the  measured  malice 
of  music.  The  ear  is  passive  to  those  single 
strokes  ; willingly  enduring  stripes  while  it 
hath  no  task  to  con.  To  music  it  cannot  be 
passive.  It  will  strive — mine  at  least  will — 
spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maze;j 
! like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully  poring  upon  | 
j hieroglypliics.  I have  sat  through  an  Italian  ^ 
Opera,  till,  for  sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable  , 
anguish,  I have  rushed  out  into  the  noisiest  { 
places  of  the  crowded  streets,  to  solace  | 
myself  with  sounds,  which  I was  not  obliged  i 
to  follow,  and  get  rid  of  the  distracting 
torment  of  endless,  fruitless,  barren  attention! 

I take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  assemblage 
of  honest  common-life  sounds ; — and  the 
purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musician  becomes 
my  paradise. 

1 have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (that  profana- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  cheerful  play- 
house) watching  the  faces  of  the  auditory 
in  the  pit  (what  a contrast  to  Hogarth’s 
Laughing  Audience  ! ) immoveable,  or  affect- 
ing some  faint  emotion — till  (as  some  have 
said,  that  our  occupations  in  the  next  world 
will  be  but  a shadow  of  what  delighted  us 
in  this)  I have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold 
Tlieatre  in  Modes,  where  some  of  the  forms 
of  the  earthly  one  should  be  kept  up,  with 
none  of  the  enjoyme/i/;  or  like  that 

Party  In  a parlour 

All  silent,  and  all  damxkd. 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and 
pieces  of  music,  as  they  arc  called,  do  plague 
and  embitter  my  apprehension. — Words  are 
something  ; but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless 
battery  of  mere  sounds  ; to  be  long  a dying ; 
to  lie  stretched  upon  a rack  of  roses  ; to 
keep  up  languor  by  unintermitted  effort ; to 
pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon 
honey,  to  an  interminable  tedious  sweet- 
ness ; to  fill  up  sound  with  feeling,  and 
strain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it ; to  gaze  on 
empty  frames,  and  be  forced  to  make  the 
pictures  for  yourself ; to  read  a book,  all  Mops^  ^ 


and  be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  matter ; 
to  invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to 
the  vague  gestures  of  an  inexplicable  ram- 
bling mime  — these  are  faint  shadows  of 
what  I have  undergone  from  a series  of  the 
ablest-executed  pieces  of  this  empty  itiMru- 
menlnl  mtuie. 

I deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of  a concert, 
I have  experienced  something  vastly  lulling 
and  agreeable : — afterwards  followeth  the 
languor  and  the  oppression. — Like  that  dis- 
appointing book  in  Patmos ; or,  like  the 
comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by 
Burton,  doth  music  make  her  first  insinua- 
ting approaches  : — “ Most  pleasant  it  is  to 
such  as  are  melancholy  given  to  walk  alone 
in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and 
water,  by  some  brook  side,  and  to  mc<litate 
ujioii  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject, 
which  shall  affect  him  most,  amaiilis  iiitania, 
aud  metUis  gratiuimut  error.  A moet  incom- 
parable delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite 
variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose,  aud 
strongly  imagine,  they  act,  or  that  they  see 
done. — So  delightsome  these  toys  at  first, 
they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  even  whole  years  in  such  con- 
templations, and  fantastical  meditations, 
which  are  like  so  many  dreams,  and  will 
hardly  be  drawn  from  them — winding  and 
unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks, 
and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  the 
last  the  SCENE  turns  upon  a sudden,  and 
they  being  now  hshltated  to  such  medita- 
tions and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
company,  can  think  of  nothing  but  harsh 
and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, lubnuticiu  pudor,  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  on  a 
sudden  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  ; 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their 
eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly scizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to 
their  minds  ; which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid,  they 
cannot  bo  rid  of,  they  cannot  resist." 

Something  like  this  “ scene  turning  ” 

I have  experienced  at  the  evening  parties, 
at  the  house  of  my  good  Catholic  friend 

A’ov ; who,  by  the  aid  of  a capital 

organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of  players, 
converts  his  drawing-room  into  a chapel,  his 
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week  flays  into  Sumlays.  and  these  latter 
into  minor  heavens.* 

\Vl>on  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of 
those  solemn  anthems,  which  j>eradventiire 
struck  upon  my  heedless  ear,  rambling  in 
the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  Abbey,  some  fivo- 
an<l-thirty  years  since,  wakinjt  a new  sense, 
and  putting  a soul  of  old  religion  into  my 
young  ajiprehension — (whether  it  be  that,  in 
which  tho  Psalmist,  weary  of  the  jx»rsecu- 
tions  of  bail  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's 
wings  — or  that  other,  which,  with  a like 
measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos,  inquireth 
by  what  means  the  young  man  shall  best 
clean.se  Ids  mind) — a holy  calm  pervadeth 
me. — I am  for  the  time 

I — rapt  aboTO  earth, 

! Ami  powNi  jopi  not  promlMHl  at  mj  birth. 

I But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not 
content  to  have  laid  a soul  prostrate,  goes 
on,  in  his  power,  to  inflict  more  bliss  than 
lies  in  her  caj)acity  to  rt'ceivc, — im|xitient  to 
overcome  her  “ earthly  with  his  “ heavenly,” 
•~fttill  pouring  in,  for  protracted  hours,  fresli 
waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of  sound,  or 
fix>m  that  inexhausted  6Vmian  ocean,  above 


which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
aeatcfl,ride  those  Arions  llajfdnmv\  Moyirt^ 
with  their  attendant  Tritons,  Bach,  Beethaven, 
anfl  a countless  trilx*,  whom  to  attempt  to 
reckon  up  wcuild  but  plunge  me  regain  in 
the  deej*, — I stagger  under  the  weight  of 
harmony,  reeling  to  an<i  fro  at  my  wits* 
end;— clouds,  as  of  frankincense,  oppress 
me — > priests,  altars,  censors,  dazzle  lieffirt* 
me — the  genius  of  hu  religion  hath  me  in 
her  toils — a shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the 
brow  of  my  frienfl,<ate  so  nake<l,  so  ingen- 
uous— he  is  Pope, — and  by  him  sits,  like  as 
in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a she-Popo  too, — 
tri-coroneted  like  himself! — I am  converteil, 
and  yet  a Protestant ; — at  once  ynalUuA  here- 
ticor^im,  and  myself  grand  heresiarch ; or 
three  hci*esics  centre  in  my  ]ierson  : — I am 
Marcion,  Ebion,  and  Cerinthus— Gog  ainl 
Jfagog — what  not  ? — till  the  coming  in  of 
the  friendly  supper-tray  dissi|tates  tlie  fig- 
ment, and  a draught  of  true  Lutheran  l»et*r 
(in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  himself 
no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  mo  to  tlie  ration- 
alities of  a purer  faith  ; and  restores  to  me 
the  genuine  unterrifying  nsj>ect8  of  my 
pleasant-couiiteuanced  host  and  hostess. 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. 


The  complimentfl  of  the  season  to  my 
worthy  masters,  and  a merry  first  of  April  | 
to  us  all ! ! 

Many  hnj>py  returns  of  this  day  to  you—  ; 
and  you — ami  Sir — nay,  never  frown, , 

man,  nor  put  a long  face  uj>on  the  matter. ' 
Do  not  we  know  one  another  ? what  need  of  ■ 
ceremony  among  friends  ? wc  have  all  a ' 
touch  of  that  same — you  understand  me — 
a ajK'ck  of  the  motley.  Beshrew  the  man 
who  on  such  a day  as  tliis,  the  general  festival, 
should  affect  to  stand  aloof.  I am  none  of 
those  sneakers.  I am  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  care  m»t  who  knows  it.  He  tliat 
meets  me  in  the  forest  to-day,  shall  meet 
with  no  wise-acre,  I can  tell  him.  Stultus 
eum.  Translate  me  that,  and  lake  the 


• I h.ivc  been  there,  and  »tlU  would  po ; 

*Tlji  like  a litilc  lieaTcn  below.— Un«  Watts. 


meaning  of  it  to  yourself  for  your  paiu.'*. 
What ! man,  w’c  have  four  quarters  of  the 
glol^e  on  our  side,  at  the  least  comjaitation. 

Fill  US  a cup  of  that  sparkling  gmwelieiTy 
— we  will  drink  no  wise,  melancholy,  ptflitic 
port  on  this  day — and  let  us  ti*oU  the  catch 
of  Amiens— c/uc  ad  me — due  tul  me — how 
goes  it  I 

Here  ahnll  he  aee 
GruM  fouU  OA  he. 

Now  would  I give  a trifle  to  know,  his- 
torically and  autlicntically,  who  was  the 
greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.  I would  cer- 
tainly gi%'c  him  in  a bumper.  Marry,  of  the 
present  breeti,  I think  I could  without  much 
difficulty  name  you  tlie  party. 

Remove  your  cap  a little  further,  if  you 
please  : it  hides  my  bauble.  Aiu\  n<fW  each 
man  bestride  his  liobby,  and  dust  away  his 
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bells  to  what  luiie  he  pleases.  1 will  give 
you,  for  my  part, 

The  crazy  old  church  clock. 

And  the  bcwiIil(Tc«l  chlmc«. 

Gootl  muster  Empeiloclea,  you  are  wel- 
come. It  is  long  uiucc  you  weut  a salomau- 
der-gathering  down  Worse  than 

samphire-picking  by  some  o<hls.  ’Tis  a 
mercy  your  worship  did  not  singe  your 
mustachios. 

Ha ! Cleombrotus ! 4uid  what  salads  in 
faith  dill  you  light  upon  at  the  lx)ttom  of 
the  Mediterranean  1 You  were  founder, 
I take  it,  of  the  dUiutereste<l  sect  of  tlie 
Culenturists. 

Gebir,  my  oM  free-mason,  and  prince  of 
plasterers  at  Ikibel,  bring  in  your  trow’cl, 
most  Ancient  Grand  ! You  have  claim  to 
a seat  hero  at  my  right  hand,  as  patron  of 
the  stammerers.  You  left  your  work,  if 
I remember  Uerodotus  correctly,  at  eight 
hundred  million  toises,  or  thereiiWit,  above 
the  level  of  the  Si*a.  Kle.ss  us,  what  a long  bell 
you  must  have  pulleil,  to  call  your  top  work- 
men to  tlieir  nunchcou  on  the  low  grounds 
of  Shinar.  Or  did  you  scud  up  your  garlic 
and  onions  by  a rocket  1 I am  a rogue  if 
1 am  not  ashamed  to  show  you  our  Monu- 
meut  on  Fish-street  Hill,  after  your  altitudes. 
V'et  we  thuik  it  somewhat. 

\Miat,  the  uiaguanimous  Alexander  In 
tears  ?~cry,  baby,  put  its  finger  in  its  eye,  it 
shall  have  another  globe,  round  as  an  orange, 
pretty  mopj>et ! 

Mister  A^lams *odso,  I honour  your 

coat — pray  do  us  the  favour  to  read  to  us 
that  sermon,  w*hich  you  lent  to  Mistress 
SliiMloj>— the  twenty  and  second  in  your 
|Kjrtmantcau  there  — on  Feiualo  liicoiiti- 
Dcuce  — the  same  — it  will  come  in  most 
irrelevantly  and  imj)ortinently  seasonable  to 
the  time  of  the  day. 

Good  Master  Itaymund  Lully,  you  look 
wise.  Dray  correct  that  eiTor. 

Duns,  spare  your  definitions.  I must  fine 
you  a bumper,  or  a (Paradox.  Wo  will  have 
nothing  said  or  done  syllogistically  tliis  day. 
llemove  those  logical  forms,  waiter,  that  no 
gentleman  break  the  tender  shins  of  his 
apprehension  stumbling  across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — Ha  I Cokes, 
is  it  you  1 — Aguecheek,  my  dear  knight,  let 
me  pay  my  devoir  to  you, — Master  Shallow, 


your  worships  j)oor  serviint  to  command. 

— M.'ister  Silence,  I will  use  few  words  with 
you. — Slender,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I edge  not 
you  in  somewhere— You  six  will  engross  all  ^ 
the  ixK>r  wit  of  the  company  to-day. — I know 
it,  I know'  it. 

Ha  1 honest  U , my  fine  old  Librarian 

of  liiidgate,  time  out  of  mind,  art  thou  here 
again  ? Bless  thy  doublet,  it  is  not  over-  < 
I new,  threadbare  as  thy  stories : — what  dust  j 
I thou  fiittiug  about  the  worltl  at  this  rate  ? — 
Thy  customers  are  extinct,  defunct,  bed-rid, 
have  ceased  to  read  long  ago. — Thou  gtsjst 
still  amoug  them,  seeing  if,  j>eradventure, 
thou  canst  hawk  a volume  or  two. — Good 
Granville  S— , thy  last  patron,  is  fiown. 

KinR  Pondion,  ho  U dead. 

All  thy  friemU  ore  lapt  in  lead. — 

Nevertheless,  noble  R , come  in,  and 

take  your  seat  here,  between  Annado  and 
Quisa<la  ; for  in  true  courtesy,  in  gravity,  in 
fantastic  smiling  t<j  thyself,  in  courteous 
smiling  u[>on  others,  in  the  goodly  omattiro 
of  well-apiwirelled  s|>eech,  and  the  commend- 
ation of  wise  seiiteuces,  thou  art  nothing 
inferior  to  tli<^e  iiccompUshed  Dons  of  S{>aiu. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for  ever, 
when  I forget  thy  singing  the  song  of 
Macheath,  which  declares  tliut  ho  might  be 
happy  with  tilhevy  situated  between  those 
two  ancient  spinsters — when  I forget  the 
inimitable  formal  love  which  thou  diilst 
make,  tui-uing  now  to  the  one,  and  now  to 
the  other,  with  that  Malvolian  smile — os  it 
Cervjuites,  not  Gay,  liad  written  it  for  his 
hero  ; and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  must 
revolve,  l>efore  tlie  mirror  of  courtesy  couhl 
have  given  his  inviilious  preference  between 
a j)air  of  so  goodly-propertied  and  iiierit- 
orious-cqual  damsels.  * • * * 

To  descend  from  these  tUtitudes,  and  not 
to  protract  our  Fools*  Banquet  beyond  its 
appropriate  ilay, — for  I fear  the  second  of 
April  is  not  many  hours  distant — in  sober 
verity  I will  confess  a truth  to  thee,  reader. 

I love  a Fool — as  uaturally,  as  if  I were  of 
kith  and  kin  to  him.  When  a child,  with 
child-Iiko  apprehensions,  that  dived  not 
l>elow  the  surface  of  the  matter,  I rejid 
those  Parables — not  guessiug  at  the  involved 
wistlom  — 1 had  more  yearnings  towards 
tliat  simple  architect,  tliat  built  his  house 
U()OU  the  sand,  than  1 entcrUiiued  for  his 
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more  cautious  neighbour : I grudged  at  the 
hard  censure  pronounced  ujwn  the  quiet 
soul  that  kept  his  talent ; and — ^prizing  their 
simplicity  beyond  the  more  provident,  and, 
to  my  apprehension,  somewhat  unfeniinitie 
wariness  of  their  competitors — I felt  a kind- 
liness, that  almost  amounted  to  a tendre^  for 
those  five  thoughtless  virgins. — I have  never 
made  an  acquaintance  since,  that  lasted  : or 
a friendship,  that  answered  ; with  any  that 
hail  not  some  tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their 
characters.  I venerate  an  honest  obliquity 
of  understanding.  The  more  lauglmble 
blunders  a man  shall  commit  in  your  com- 
pany, the  more  tests  he  giveth  you,  that  he 
will  not  betray  or  overreach  you.  I love 
the  safety,  which  a palpable  hallucination 


warrants  ; the  security,  which  a word  out  of 
season  ratifies.  And  take  my  word  for  this, 
reader,  and  say  a fool  told  it  you,  if  you 
please,  that  he  urho  hath  not  a dram  of  folly 
in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse 
matter  in  his  composition.  It  is  observed, 
that  “ the  foolisher  the  fowl  or  fish, — wood- 
cocks,—dotterels— -cods’-heads,  &C.,  the  finer 
the  flesh  thereof,**  and  what  are  commonly 
the  world’s  received  fools,  but  such  whereof 
the  world  is  not  worthy  1 and  what  have 
been  some  of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our 
species,  but  so  many  darlings  of  absurdity, 
minions  of  the  goildess,  and  her  white  boys  ? 
— Reader,  if  you  wrest  my  words  beyond 
their  fair  construction,  it  is  you,  and  not  I, 
that  are  the  April  Fool. 


A QUAKERS*  MEETING. 


StilUborn  Silence  ! thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 

Offiipring  of  a hcarenly  kind  ! 

Front  o*  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o’  the  mind  I 
Secrecy’s  confidant,  and  he 
Who  makea  religion  mjatery  ! 

Admiration’s  speaking’st  tongue  I 
Leave,  th}r  desert  shades  among, 

Rcrcrcnd  hermits*  hallow’d  ceils, 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  I 
W’ith  thy  entbusiaams  come, 

Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  os  dumb  ! * 

Reader,  would*st  thou  know  what  true 
peace  and  quiet  mean  ; would'st  thou  find  a 
refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the 
multitude  ; woukVst  thou  enjoy  at  once  soli- 
tude and  society  ; would’st  tliou  possess  the 
depth  of  thine  own  s])irit  in  stillness,  without 
l^eing  shut  out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of 
thy  species  ; would’st  thou  be  alone  and  yet 
accompanied ; solitary,  yet  not  desolate ; 
singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee 
in  countenance ; a unit  in  aggregate ; a 
simple  in  composite  come  with  me  into  a 
Quakers*  Meeting. 

Dost  thuu  love  silence  deep  as  that  “ be- 
fore the  winds  were  made  t ” go  not  out 
into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into  the  pro- 
fundities of  the  earth  ; shut  not  up  thy  case- 
ments ; nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of 
thy  ears,  with  little-faith*d  self-mistrusting 

• From  **  rocmi  of  nil  nortn,”  by  Richard  Flcckno, 
1653. 


Uljssea. — Eetire  with  me  into  a Quakers' 
Meeting. 

For  a man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words, 
and  to  hold  his  peace,  it  is  commendable  ; 
but  for  a multitude  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  tlie  stillness  of  the  desert  com- 
pared with  this  place  ? what  the  imcommuni- 
cating  muteness  of  fishes  ? — here  the  goddess 
reigns  and  revels.  — “ Boreas,  and  Cesias, 
and  Argestes  loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter- 
confounding  uproars  more  augment  the 
brawl — nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  Baltic 
with  their  clubbed  sounds — than  their  oppo- 
site (Silence  her  sacred  sell)  is  multijiUed 
and  rendered  more  intense  by  numbei-s, 
and  by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her  deeps, 
that  call  unto  deeps.  Negation  itself  hath 
a positive  more  and  less;  and  closed  eyes 
would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity 
of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect 
solitude  cannot  heal.  By  imperfect  I mean 
that  which  a man  enjoyoth  by  himself.  The 
perfect  is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain 
in  crowds,  but  nowhere  so  absolutely  as  in  a 
Quakers’  Meeting. — Those  first  hermits  did 
certainly  understand  this  principle,  when 
they  retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes,  not 
singly,  but  in  shoals,  to  enjoy  one  anottier’s 
want  of  conversation.  The  Carthusian  is 
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bound  to  hifl  brethreu  by  this  agreeing  spirit 
of  mcommunicativeoess.  In  secular  occa- 
sions, what  so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a book 
through  a long  winter  evening,  with  a friend 
sitting  by — say,  a wife — he,  or  she,  too,  (if 
that  be  probable,)  reading  another,  without 
interruption,  or  oral  communication  ?— can 
there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of 
words  1 — away  with  this  inhuman,  shy, 
single,  shade-and-cavem^haouting  solitari- 
ness. Give  me,  Master  Zlmmermann,  a sym- 
pathetic solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters  or  side  aisles 
of  some  cathedral,  time-stricken  ; 

Or  under  banginff  mountalnn, 

Or  by  tho  fall  of  fountain* ; 

is  but  a vulgar  luxury  compared  with  that 
which  those  enjoy  who  come  together  for 
the  purposes  of  more  complete,  absthM^ted 
solitude.  This  is  the  loneliness  “ to  be  felt.” 
— The  Abbey  Church  of  Westmbister  hath 
nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the 
naked  walls  and  benches  of  a Quakers'  Meet- 
ing. Here  are  no  tombs,  no  inscriptions. 

Sand*,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruined  tides  of  kings — 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Anti- 
quity herself  into  the  foreground — Silence — 
eldest  of  things — language  of  old  Night — 
primitive  discounter — to  which  the  insolent 
decays  of  mouldering  grandeur  have  but 
arrived  by  a violent,  and,  as  we  may  say, 
unnatural  progression. 

flow  rererend  it  the  riew  of  these  hashed  heads. 

Looking  tranquillity  I 

Nothing-plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmis- 
ebievous  synod ! convocation  without  in- 
trigue ! parliament  without  debate ! what 
a lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council,  and  to 
consistory  ! — if  my  pen  treat  of  you  lightly — 
as  haply  it  will  wander — yet  my  spirit  hath 
gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of  your  custom, 
when  sitting  among  you  in  deepest  peace, 
which  some  out-welling  tears  would  rather 
confirm  than  disturb,  I have  reverted  to  the 
times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the  sowings  of 
the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbujy. — I have 
witnessed  that  which  brought  before  my  eyes 
your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the 
rude  jests  and  serious  violences  of  tho  inso- 
lent soldiezy,  republican  or  royalist,  sent  to 


molest  you — for  ye  sate  l>etwixt  the  fires  of 
two  persecutions,  the  outcast  and  ofl>scouriug  | 
of  church  and  presbytery. — I have  seen  tho  | 
reeling  sea-rufiiau,  who  had  wandered  into  ! 
your  receptacle  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
disturbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of 
the  place  receive  in  a moment  a new  heart, 
and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a lamb  amidst 
lambs.  And  I remember  Penn  before  his 
accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  liail-<lock,  where  he 
was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and 
**  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  became  as  dead 
men  under  lus  feet.*' 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 

I would  recommend  to  you,  above  all  church- 
narratives,  to  read  SeweTs  History  of  the 
Quakers.  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  ab- 
stract of  the  journals  of  Fox  and  the  primi- 
tive Friends.  It  is  far  more  eilifying  and 
affecting  than  anything  you  will  read  of 
Wesley  and  his  colleagues.  Here  is  nothing 
to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust, 
no  suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  <lreg  of  tho 
worldly  or  ambitious  spirit.  You  will  here 
read  the  true  story  of  that  much-injureti, 
ridiculed  man  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a by- 
word in  your  mouth)— James  Naylor  : what 
dreadful  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he 
I endured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of  his 
tongue  with  red-hot  irons,  without  a mur- 
mur ; and  with  what  strength  of  mind,  when 
the  delusion  he  had  fallen  into,  which  they  | 
stigmatised  for  blasphemy,  had  given  way  to  ! 
clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error, 
in  a strain  of  the  beautifuUest  humility,  yet 
keep  his  first  grounds,  and  be  a Quaker  still! 

— 80  different  from  the  practice  of  your  com- 
mon converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when 
they  apostatize,  apotialise  aU,  and  think  they 
can  never  get  far  enough  from  the  society  of 
their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renunciation 
of  some  saving  truths,  with  which  they  had 
been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolmon  by 
heart ; and  love  the  early  Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men 
in  our  days  have  kept  to  the  primitive  sj)irit, 
or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted 
formality  for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can 
alone  determine.  I have  seen  faces  in  their 
assemblies  upon  which  the  dove  sate  visibly 
brooding.  Others,  again,  I have  watchetl, 
when  my  thoughts  should  have  been  better 
engaged,  in  which  I could  possibly  detect 
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nothing  but  a blank  inanity.  But  quiet  was 
m all,  and  the  clifl|»o8ition  to  unanimity,  and 
the  absence  of  the  tierce  controversial  work- 
ings.—If  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the 
(Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few 
pretences.  Hy]X>crite8  they  certainly  are 
not,  in  their  preaching.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  you  shall  see  one  get  up  amongst  them 
to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a trem- 
bling, female,  generally voice  is  heard 
— you  cannot  guess  from  what  part  of  the 
meeting  it  proceeds — with  a low,  buzzing, 
musical  sound,  laying  out  a few  words  which 
“she  thought  might  suit  the  condition  of 
some  present,”  with  a quaking  diffidence, 
which  leaves  no  possibility  of  8Uj)ix)sing  that 
anything  of  female  vanity  was  mixed  up, 
where  the  tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness, 
an<l  a restraining  modesty. — The  men,  for 
w’hat  I liave  (deserved,  sj)eak  seldomer. 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years  ago,  I 
witnessed  n saTupleof  the  old  Foxian  orgasm. 
It  was  a man  of  giant  stature,  who,  as 
Wonlsworth  phrases  it,  might  have  dance<l 
“ from  head  to  foot  equipt  in  iron  mail.” 
His  frame  was  of  iron,  too.  But  he  was 
malleable.  I saw  him  shako  all  over  with 
the  spirit — I dare  not  say  of  delusion.  The 
strivings  of  the  outer  man  w'ere  unutterable 
—he  seemeil  not  to  sj)eak,  but  to  be  spoken 
from.  I saw  the  strong  man  bowed  down, 
and  his  knees  to  fail — his  joints  all  seemed 
loosening — it  was  a figure  to  set  off  against 
Paul  preaching — the  wonls  he  uttered  were 
few,  and  sound — he  was  evidently  resisting 
his  will — keeping  down  hisowm  wonl-wlmlom 
with  more  mighty  effort  than  the  world’s 
orators  strain  for  theirs.  “ He  had  been  a 
WIT  in  his  youth,”  he  told  us,  with  expres- 
sions of  a sober  remorse.  And  it  was  not 
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tUl  long  after  the  impression  had  begun  to 
wear  away  tlmt  1 was  enabled,  wdth  some- 
thing like  a smile,  to  recal  the  striking  in- 
congruity of  the  confessiou — understanding 
the  term  in  its  worldly  acceptation — with 
the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  person 
before  mo.  His  brow  would  have  scared 
away  the  Levities — the  Jocos  Kisus-que — 
faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of  Dis  at 
Enna.— By  tri/,  even  in  his  youth,  I will  be 
sworn  he  understood  something  far  writhin 
tlie  liiuite  of  an  allow'able  liberty. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up 
without  a wort!  having  been  spoken.  But 
the  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  aw*ay  with 
a sermon  not  made  with  hands.  You  have 
been  in  the  milder  caverns  of  Tri>phonius  ; 
or  as  in  some  den,  where  that  fiercest  and 
savagesl  of  all  wild  creatures,  the  Tonoub, 
that  unruly  member,  has  strangely  lain  tied 
up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  witli  still- 
ness.— O,  when  the  spirit  is  sore  fretteil, 
even  tireti  to  sickneas  of  the  jangliugs  and 
nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  wliat  a balm 
and  a solace  it  is  to  go  and  scat  yourself  for 
a quiet  half  hour  upon  some  undisputed  cor- 
ner of  a Itench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  pre- 
sent a uuifunuity,  tranquil  and  herd-like 
— as  in  the  pasture — “forty  feeding  like 
one.” — 

The  very  garments  of  a Quaker  seem  in- 
capable of  receiving  a soil ; and  cleanliness 
in  them  to  bo  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  is 
a lily  ; and  when  they  come  up  in  bands  to 
their  Whitsuii-coiifertmees,  whitening  tlie 
easterly  streets  of  the  metrojwlis,  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  show  like 
trooj)8  of  the  SUiumg  Ones. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER. 

My  reading  has  Iwen  lamentably  desultory  jCUt  a figure  amoug  the  franklins,  or  country 
and  immethodical.  Odd,  out  of  the  way,  old  , gentlemen,  in  king  John’s  days.  I know  less 
English  plays,  and  tn^tisea,  have  supplied  geography  than  a schot>l-lM>3'  of  six  weeks* 
me  with  most  of  my  notions,  ami  ways  of  ^ standing.  To  me  a map  of  old  Orteliua  is  as 
feiJing.  la  ever)-  thing  that  relates  to  authentic  as  Airowsmith.  I do  not  know  j 
ecienctfX  am  a whole  Encyclopadia  l>ehind  wherealsmt  Africa  merges  into  Asia;  whether  \ 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I slnmld  have  scarcely  : Ethiopia  lie  in  one  or  other  of  those  g^reat  | 
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divisions  ; nor  can  form  thu  remotest  conjec- 
ture of  the  position  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  or 
Van  Biemen’s  Land.  Yet  do  I hold  a corre- 
8|K>ndence  with  a very  dear  friend  in  tlic  first- 
named  of  these  two  IVme  Incognita?.  I have 
no  astronomy.  I do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
the  Bear,  or  Cliarles’s  Wain ; tliu  place  of  any 
star ; or  the  name  of  any  of  them  at  sight.  I 
guess  at  Venus  only  by  her  brightness — an<l 
if  the  sun  on  some  [>ortentoua  mom  were  Ui 
make  his  first  appearance  in  the  Weat,Iverily 
believe,  that,  while  all  the  world  were  gas|H 
ing  in  apprehension  about  me,  I alone  should 
stand  uiitcrrificd,  from  sheer  incuriosity  and 
want  of  observation.  Of  history  and  chrouo- 
logy  I pos.ses8  some  vague  points,  such  as  one 
cannot  help  picking  up  in  the  course  of 
iniscellaneous  study  ; but  I never  <leliberately 
sat  down  to  a chronicle,  even  of  my  own 
country.  I have  most  dim  aj>prchensions  of 
the  four  great  monarchies ; and  sometimes 
the  .fVssyrian,  sometimes  the  Persian,  floats 
as  firsts  in  my  fiuicy.  I make  the  widest 
conjectures  eoncenung  Egj*|)t,  and  her  shep- 
herd kings.  My  friend  with  great  pains- 

taking,  got  me  to  think  I understcidU  the  first 
pro{K>sitioD  in  Euclid,  but  gave  me  over  in 
despair  at  the  second.  I am  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  modern  languages ; and, 
like  a belter  man  than  myself,  have  “small 
Latin  and  less  Greek.”  I am  a stranger  to 
the  shajies  and  texture  of  the  commonest 
trees,  herl>s,  flowers — not  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  being  town-bom — for  I should 
have  brought  the  same  inoWrvant  spirit 
into  the  world  with  me,  had  I first  seen  it 
on  Devon’s  leafy  shores,”— and  am  no  less 
at  a loss  among  purely  town-objects,  tools, 
engines,  mechanic  processes.  — Not  that  I 
affect  ignorance — but  my  head  has  not  many 
mansions,  nor  spacious ; and  I have  been 
obliged  to  fill  it  with  such  cabinet  curiosities 
as  it  can  bold  without  aching.  I sometimes 
wonder,  how  I have  passed  my  probation 
with  so  little  discredit  in  the  world,  as  1 have 
done,  upon  so  meagre  a stock.  But  the  fact 
i%  a man  may  do  very  well  with  a very  little 
knowledge,  and  scarce  be  found  out,  in  mixed 
comiwiny  ; everylxnly  is  so  much  more  ready 
to  produce  his  own,  than  to  call  for  a display 
of  your  acquisitions.  But  in  a 
there  is  no  shullliug.  The  trutli  will  out 
There  is  nothing  which  I dread  so  much,  an 
the  being  left  alone  for  a (juarter  of  an  hour 

with  a sensible,  well-infonned  man,  that  docs 
not  know  me.  1 Lately  got  into  a dilemma 
of  this  sort. — 

In  one  of  my  daily  jaunts  between  Bishops- 
gate  and  Sliacklewcll,  the  coach  stopped  to 
take  up  a staid-Lsjkiug  gentleman,  alx>ut  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty,  who  was  giving  his 
|>arting  directions  (while  the  slej^  were 
adjusting),  in  a tone  of  mild  authority,  to  a 
tall  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  neither  his  clerk, 
Ids  son,  nor  his  servant,  but  something 
partaking  of  all  three.  The  youth  was  dis- 
missed, and  we  tlrove  on.  As  we  were  the 
sole  j»a8sengcr»,  he  naturally  enough  a<Mre8scd 
his  couvoi-satiou  to  me ; and  we  diMcussed 
the  merits  of  the  fare,  the  civility  and 
punctuality  of  the  driver ; the  circumstance 
of  an  opp<«itiun  coach  having  l>cen  lately  set 
up,  with  the  i)robabilities  of  its  success — to 
all  which  I was  enabled  to  return  pretty 
satisfactory  answers,  having  l>ecn  drilhsl  into 
this  kind  of  etiquette  by  some  years*  daily 
practice  of  riding  to  and  fro  in  the  stage 
aforesaid — when  ho  suddenly  alarmed  me 
by  a startling  question,  whether  I had  seen 
the  show  of  prize  cattle  that  morning  in 
Smithfield  ? Now,  as  1 had  not  seen  it,  and 
do  not  greatly  care  for  such  sort  of  exhibitions, 
I wa.H  obliged  to  return  a cold  negative.  He 
seemed  a little  mortified,  as  well  as  astonished, 
at  my  declaration,  as  (it  appeared)  he  was 
just  come  fi\*sh  from  the  sight,  and  doubtless 
had  hot*ed  b>  conquire  notes  on  the  subject. 
How'cvcr,  he  assured  me  that  I had  lost  a 
fine  treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show  of  last 
year.  We  were  now  approaching  Norton 
Folgatc,  when  the  sight  of  some  shop-goods 
iUkettii  freshenctl  him  up  into  a dissertation 
upon  the  cheapness  of  cottons  this  spring.  I 
was  now  a little  in  heart,  as  the  nature  of 
my  nioniing  avocations  hml  brought  me  into 
some  sort  of  familiarity  with  the  raw 
material ; and  I was  surprised  to  find  liow 
eloquent  I was  becoming  on  the  state  of  the 
India  market— when,  presently,  he  dashed 
my  incipient  vanity  to  the  earth  at  once,  by 
inquiring  whether  I had  ever  made  any 
calculation  as  to  the  value  of  the  rental  of  all 
the  retail  sho|)H  in  London.  Had  he  asked 
of  me,  what  song  the  S^Tcns  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  wheu  he  hid  himself 
among  women,  I might,  w-itli  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  have  hazardeil  a “ wide  solution.”  * 
• Urn  Buriat. 
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Mj  companion  saw  my  embarrassment,  and, 
the  almshouses  beyond  Shoreditch  just 
coming  in  view,  with  great  good-nature  and 
dexterity  shifted  his  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  public  charities  ; which  led  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  provision  for  the  poor 
in  past  and  present  times,  with  observations 
on  the  old  monastic  institutions,  and  charita- 
ble orders ; but,  fimling  me  rather  dimly 
impressed  with  some  glimmering  notions 
from  old  poetic  associations,  than  strongly 
fortified  with  any  s)>ecuhitionB  reducible  to 
calculation  on  the  subject,  he  gave  the  matter 
up  ; and,  the  country  beginning  to  open  more 
and  more  upon  us,  as  we  approached  the 
turnpike  at  Kingsland  (the  destined  ter- 
mination of  his  journey),  he  put  a home 
thrust  upon  me,  in  the  most  unfortunate 
position  he  could  have  chosen,  by  advancing 
some  queries  relative  to  the  North  Pole 
Expedition.  While  I was  muttering  out 
something  about  the  Panorama  of  those 
strange  regions  (which  I had  actually  seen), 
by  way  of  parrying  the  question,  the  coach 
stopping  relieved  me  from  any  further  appre- 
hensions. My  companion  getting  out,  left 
me  in  the  comfortable  possession  of  my  igno- 
rance ; and  I heard  him,  as  he  went  ofiT, 
putting  questions  to  an  outside  passenger, 
who  had  alighted  with  him,  regarding  an 
epidemic  disorder,  that  had  been  rife  about 
Dalston,  and  which  my  friend  assured  him 
had  gone  through  five  or  six  schools  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon 
mo,  that  my  companion  was  a schoolmaster  ; 
2ind  that  the  youth,  whom  he  bad  parted 
from  at  our  first  acquaintance,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  or  the  usher.— 
He  was  evidently  a kind-hearted  man,  who 
did  not  seem  so  much  desirous  of  provoking 
discussion  by  the  questions  which  ho  put,  as 
of  obtaining  information  at  any  rate.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  interest,  either, 
in  such  kind  of  inquiries,  for  their  own  sake; 
hut  that  he  was  in  some  way  bound  to  seek 
for  knowledge.  A greenish-coloured  coat, 
which  he  had  on,  forbade  me  to  surmise  tlmt 
he  was  a clergyman.  The  adventure  gave 
birth  to  some  reflections  on  the  difference 
Ihitwt^en  persons  of  his  profession  in  post  and 
present  times. 

Kt*st  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  Peda- 
gj)g\iea  ; the  brceil,  long  since  extinct,  of  the 
Liiys,  and  the  Linacrea ; who  believing  that 


all  learning  was  contained  in  the  languages 
which  they  taught,  and  despising  every  other 
acquirement  as  superficial  and  useless,  came 
to  their  task  as  to  a s])ort ! Passing  from 
infancy  to  age,  they  dreame<i  away  all  their 
days  as  in  a grammar-school.  Revolving  in 
a perpetual  cycle  of  declensions,  conjugations, 
syntaxes,  and  prosodies ; renewing  constantly 
the  occupations  which  had  charmed  their 
studious  childhood  ; rehearsing  continually 
the  part  of  the  past ; life  must  have  sli])pod 
from  them  at  last  like  one  day.  They  were 
always  in  their  first  garden,  reaping  harvests 
of  their  golden  time,  among  their  Fieri  and 
their  Spici-legia  ; in  Arcadia  still,  but  kings ; 
the  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher, 
but  of  like  dignity  with  that  mild  sceptre 
attributed  to  king  Basileiis  ; the  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  stately  Pamela  and  their 
Philoclea  ; with  the  occasional  dimcery  of 
some  untoward  tyro,  serving  for  a refreshing 
interlude  of  a Mopsa,  or  a clown  Damcetas  I 
With  wliat  a savour  doth  the  Preface  to 
CoIet*H,  or  (as  it  U sometimes  called)  Pauls 
Accidence,  set  forth  ! **To  exhort  every 
man  to  the  learning  of  grammar,  that  in-  I 
tendeth  to  attain  the  understanding  of  the 
tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a great  trea- 
sury of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  would 
seem  but  vain  and  lost  labour ; for  so  much 
as  it  is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be 
ended,  whoso  beginning  is  either  feeble  or 
faulty  ; and  no  building  be  perfect  whereas 
the  foundation  and  groundwork  is  ready  to 
fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  the  bunien  of  the 
frame.”  How  well  doth  this  stately  pream- 
ble (comparable  to  those  which  Milton  com- 
mendeth  as  having  been  the  usage  to  prefix 
to  some  solemn  law,  then  first  promulgated 
by  Solon  or  Lycui^^  ”)  corresjwnd  with  and 
illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  ex- 
pressed in  a succeeding  clause,  which  would 
fence  about  grammar-rules  with  the  severity 
of  faith-articles !— “ as  for  the  diversity  of 
grammars,  it  is  well  profitably  taken  away 
by  the  king  majesties  w’isdom,  who  foresee- 
ing the  inconvenience,  and  favourably  pro- 
riding the  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of 
grammar  by  sundry  learned  men  to  be  dili- 
gently drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only 
everywhere  to  be  taught  for  the  tise  of 
learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  changing  of 
schoolmaisters.”  What  a gu4to  in  that 
which  fellows  : “ wherein  it  is  profitable  tliat 
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be  [the  pupil]  can  orderly  decline  bis  noun 
and  bis  verb.”  Hi*  noun  ! 

The  fine  dream  la  fading  away  fast ; and 
the  least  concern  of  a teacher  in  the  present 
day  is  to  inculcate  granunar>mles. 

Tlie  modem  schoolmaster  is  expected  to 
know  a little  of  eveiythlng,  because  his  pupil 
is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
anything.  He  must  be  superficially,  if  1 
may  so  say,  omniscient.  He  is  to  know 
something  of  pneumatics  ; of  chemistry  ; of 
whatever  is  curious  or  proper  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  youthful  mind  ; an  insight 
into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a touch  of 
statistics ; the  quality  of  soils,  &c.,  botany, 
the  constitution  of  hU  country,  cum  muUis 
aliU.  You  may  get  a notion  of  some  part  of 
hU  expected  duties  by  consulting  the  famous 
Tractate  on  Education,  addressed  to  Mr. 
HartUb. 

All  these  things-«-thcBe,  or  the  desire  of 
them — be  is  expected  to  instil,  not  by  set 
lessons  from  professors,  which  he  may  charge 
in  the  bill,  but  at  school  intervals,  as  he 
walks  the  streets,  or  saunters  through  green 
fields  (those  natural  instructors),  with  his 
pupils.  The  least  part  of  what  is  expecteil 
from  him  is  to  be  done  in  schooUhours.  He 
must  insinuate  knowledge  at  the  mollia  tern- 
pora  fandi.  He  must  seize  every  occasion — 
the  season  of  the  year — the  time  of  the  day 
— a passing  cloud — a rainbow — a waggon  of 
[ liay — a regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  in- 
culcate something  useful.  He  can  receive 
no  pleasure  from  a casual  glimpse  of  Nature, 
but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruc- 
tion. He  must  interpret  beauty  into  the 
picturesque.  He  cannot  relish  a beggar- 
man,  or  a gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable 
improvement.  Notliing  comes  to  him,  not 
spoiled  by  the  sophisticating  medium  of 
moral  uses.  The  Universe — ^that  Great  Book, 
as  it  has  been  called — is  to  him,  indeed,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a book  out  of  which 
he  is  doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  dis- 
tasting schoolboys. — Vacations  themselves 
1 are  none  to  him,  he  is  only  rather  worse  off 
before  ; for  commonly  he  has  some  in- 
trusive upper-boy  fastened  upon  him  at  such 
times  ; some  cadet  of  a great  family  \ some 
neglected  lump  of  nobility,  or  gentry ; that 
be  must  drag  after  him  to  the  play,  to  the 
I Panorama,  to  Mr.  Bartley’s  Orrery,  to  the 
^ Panopticon,  or  into  the  country,  to  a friend's 


bouse,  or  his  favourite  watering-place. 
Wherever  ho  goes  this  uneasy  shadow  at- 
tends him.  A boy  is  at  his  board,  and  in  his 
path,  and  in  all  his  movements.  He  is  boy- 
rid,  sick  of  perpetual  boy. 

Boys  are  capital  fellows  in  their  own  way, 
among  their  mates ; but  they  are  unwhole- 
some companions  for  grown  people.  Tlio 
restraint  is  felt  no  less  on  the  one  side  than 
on  the  other.— Even  a child,  that  plaything 
for  an  hour,”  tires  altcaj/s.  The  noises  of 
children,  playing  their  own  fancies — as  I 
now  hearken  to  them,  by  fits,  sporting  on 
the  green  before  my  window,  while  I am 
engaged  in  these  grave  speculations  at  my 
neat  suburban  retreat  at  Shacklewell — by 
distance  made  more  sweet — inexpressibly 
take  from  the  labour  of  my  task.  It  is  like 
writing  to  music.  They  seem  to  modulate 
my  periods.  They  ought  at  least  to  do  so 
— for  in  the  voice  of  that  tender  age  there  is 
a kind  of  poetry,  far  unlike  the  harsh  prose- 
accents  of  man's  conversation. — I should  but 
spoil  their  sport,  and  diminish  my  own 
sympathy  for  them,  by  mingling  in  their 
pastime. 

I would  not  bo  domesticates!  all  my  days 
with  a person  of  very  superior  capacity  to 
my  own — ^not,  if  I know  myself  at  all,  from 
any  considerations  of  jealousy  or  self-compa- 
rison, for  the  occasional  communion  with 
such  minds  has  constituted  the  fortune  and 
felicity  of  my  life — but  the  habit  of  too  con- 
stant intercourse  with  spirits  above  you, 
instead  of  raising  you,  keeps  you  down. 
Too  frequent  doses  of  original  thinking  from 
others,  restrain  what  lesser  portion  of  that 
faculty  you  may  possess  of  your  own.  You 
get  entangled  in  another  man’s  mind,  even 
os  you  lose  yourself  in  another  man’s  grounds. 
You  are  walking  with  a tall  varlet,  whose 
strides  out-t>acc  yours  to  lo^tsitude.  The 
constant  operation  of  such  potent  agency 
would  reduce  me,  I am  convinced,  to  im- 
becility. You  may  derive  thoughts  from 
others ; your  way  of  thinking,  the  mould  in 
which  your  thoughts  are  cast,  must  be  your 
own.  Intellect  may  be  imparted,  but  not 
each  man’s  intellectual  fiame. — 

As  little  as  I should  wish  to  bo  always 
thus  draggeil  upward,  os  little  (or  rather 
still  less)  is  it  desirable  to  be  stunted  down- 
wanls  by  your  associates.  The  trumpet  does 
not  more  stun  you  by  its  loudness,  than  a 
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w!ii»j>cr  leases  you  by  iU  provoking  inaudi-  j him  witli  a parent’s  anxiety,  never  could  I 
bility.  I repay  me  with  one  look  of  genuine  feeling. 

Why  are  we  never  quite  at  our  ease  in  the  I J[e  wjw  proud,  wlien  1 pniised  ; he  was  sub- 
pit^encc  of  a schoolmaster  ? — because  we  are  I missive,  when  1 i*eproved  him  ; but  he  did 
conscious  that  lie  is  not  quite  at  his  ease  in  never  lov€  me — and  what  he  now  mistakes  for 
ours.  He  is  awkward,  and  out  of  place,  in  gratitude  and  kindness  for  me,  is  but  the 
the  society  of  his  equals.  He  comes  like  pleasant  sensation  which  all  persons  feel  at 
Gulliver  from  ajnong  his  little  people,  and  he  revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  boyish  hopes 
cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding  to  and  fears ; and  the  seeing  on  equal  terms  the 
yours.  He  cannot  meet  you  on  the  square,  man  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  w ith 
He  wants  a jxiint  given  liim,  like  an  in-  reverence.  My  wife,  too,”  this  interesting 
different  whist-player.  He  is  so  used  to  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  my  once  dar- 
tcocliiug,  that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  yon.  ling  Anno,  is  the  wife  of  a schoolnnister. — 

One  of  these  professors,  u|X>u  my  complain-  When  1 married  her — knowing  that  the  wife 
ing  that  these  little  sketches  of  mine  w'cre  of  a schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a busy  notable 
anything  but  metlnj<lical,  nnd  that  I was  creature,  aiid  fearing  that  my  gentle  Anna 
1 unable  to  m;ike  them  otherwise,  kindly  would  ill  supjdy  the  loss  of  my  dear  bustling 
offered  to  instruct  me  in  the  method  by  mother,  just  then  dead,  w’ho  never  sat  still, 
which  yoimg  gentlemen  in  hU  seminary  were  was  in  every  part  of  the  house  in  a moment, 
taught  to  compose  Fjiglisli  themes.  The  and  whom  I w'as  obliged  sometimes  to  | 

I jests  of  a schoolmaster  are  coarse,  or  thin,  threaten  to  fasten  down  in  a chair,  to  save 
They  do  not  tell  out  of  school.  He  is  under  her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I ex-  j ^ 

the  restraint  of  a foniial  or  didiictivo  hypo-  pressed  my  fears  that  I w’as  bringing  her  j 

' crlsy  in  comj)any,  as  a clerg)Tnan  is  under  a into  a way  of  life  unsuitable  to  her ; ami  j 

■ moral  one.  Ho  can  no  more  let  his  intellect  she,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised  for 

I loose  in  society  than  the  other  can  las  iiicli-  my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  jxsrform  the 

nations. — He  Ls  forlorn  among  his  coevals;  duties  of  her  new’ situation.  She  promised,  ‘ 
i his  juniors  cannot  be  his  friends.  and  she  has  kept  her  worth  WTiat  wonders  ' 

I “ 1 take  blame  to  myself,”  said  a sensible  will  not  womaira  love  j>erform  ? — My  house 
man  of  this  profession,  writing  to  a friend  is  managed  with  a propriety  and  decorum 
) reaj>ecting  a youth  who  had  quittetl  hU  unknowm  in  other  schools  ; my  boys  are  w ell 
I school  abruptly,  “ that  your  nephew  was  not  fed,  look  healthy,  and  have  every  proi>er  sc- 
' more  attached  to  me.  Hut  persons  in  m_y  commotlation  ; ami  ail  thU  performed  w’itli 
situation  are  more  to  bo  pitied  than  can  a careful  economy,  that  never  descemU  to 
well  be  imagined.  We  are  surrounded  by  meanness.  But  1 have  lost  my  gentle  hd\>- 
i young,  and,  conseciuently,  ardently  affection-  lesi  Anna ! When  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  an 
ate  hearts,  hut  ire  can  never  ho|»e  to  share  an  hour  of  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  d.ay,  I 
: atom  of  their  affections.  The  relation  of  am  comjielleil  to  lisU’U  to  what  have  l>een 

master  ami  scholar  forbids  this.  How  pUcuiiuf  her  useful  (ami  they  are  really  useful)  em- 
Uiis  miut  bt  to  you^  how  I envy  your  fediiUff ! ploymeuts  through  the  day,  and  wliat  she 
I my  friends  will  sometimes  say  to  me,  wlun  proposes  for  her  to-morrow’s  task.  Her 
they  see  young  men  whom  1 have  educated  heart  and  her  features  are  changed  by  the 
return  after  some  years’ aljseuce  from  school,  duties  of  her  situation.  To  the  boys,  she 
their  eyes  shining  with  pleasure,  while  they  never  appears  oilier  than  the  maker's  wife, 
sliakc  hands  with  their  old  master,  bringing  and  she  looks  up  to  me  as  the  hoys'  master ; 
a present  of  game  to  me,  or  a toy  to  my  w’ife,  to  whom  all  show  of  love  and  affection  wouiJ 
I and  thanking  me  in  the  wannest  tenus  for  bo  highly  imjiroiwr,  and  unbecoming  the 
my  cai'e  of  their  education.  A holuhiy  is  dignity  of  her  situation  and  mine.  \etMii 
begged  for  the  boys  ; the  house  is  a scene  of  my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to  her.  For 
hafipiness;  I,  only,  JOn  sad  at  heart. — TIxis  my  sake  she  submiltexl  to  be  this  altereil 
fiiie-«pirite<l  and  warm-hearted  youth,  w'ho  creature,  and  can  I reproach  her  for  it?" 
fiincies  lie  rejxiys  his  master  wdth  gratitude  For  the  communication  of  this  letter  1 am 
I for  the  care  of  Ins  boyish  years — this  young  uidebted  to  my  cousin  Bridget. 

I man — in  the  eight  long  years  1 watched  over  | 
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IMPERFEOT  SYMrATITIFA 

T am  of  R conAtUution  ro  fr^^noral,  llml  it  connorl*  and  syrnpathiicpth  with  all  thlntr*  ; I hare  no  antipathy,  or 
mthrr  hlio«rncraxr  in  anything.  Thow  natural  irrmenancira  aIo  nut  touch  me,  nor  do  I lM>hold  with  prejudice 


the  French,  Italian,  .Spaniard,  or  Piiteb. — fU4i(fio  Medici. 

That  tho  author  of  the  Reli<;io  Medici, 
inounttMl  uj>on  the  airy  stilts  of  abstraction, 
converaant  about  notional  and  conjectural 
essences ; in  whc«e  catc|'ories  of  Being  the 
possible  took  the  upper  lian<l  of  the  actual ; 
should  have  overlooked  the  impertinent  indi- 
vidualities of  such  jKMDr  concretions  as  man- 
kind, is  not  much  to  be  ailraired.  It  is 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  gonna 
of  animals  he  should  have  condescended  to 
distingtiish  that  species  at  all.  For  myself 
— earth -V>ound  and  fettered  to  tho  scene  of 
my  activities, — 

standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  aborc  the  sky, 

T confess  that  I do  feel  the  differences  of 
mankind,  national  or  individual,  to  an  tm- 
healthy  excess.  I can  look  with  no  indiffer- 
ent eye  upon  things  or  persons.  Whatever 
is,  is  to  me  a matter  of  taste  or  distaste or 
w'hen  once  it  becomes  indifferent,  it  begins  to 
be  disrelishing.  I am,  in  plainer  wonls,  a 
bundle  of  prejudices — matle  up  of  likings 
and  dislikings — the  veriest  thrall  to  sympa- 
thies, apathies,  antipathies.  In  n certain 
sense,  1 hope  it  may  Ije  said  of  me  that  I am 
a lover  of  my  species.  I can  feel  for  all 
indifferently,  but  I cannot  feel  towards  all 
equally.  The  more  purely-English  word  that 
expresses  sjTnpathy,  will  better  explain  my 
meaning.  I can  be  a friend  to  a worthy  man, 
who  upon  another  account  cannot  be  my 
mate  or  fdloic.  I cannot  lii-e  all  people 
alike.* 

I have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like 
Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  experiment  in  despair.  They  cannot 
like  me — and  in  truth,  I never  knew  one  of 
that  nation  w’ho  attempted  to  do  it.  There 
is  something  more  plain  and  ingenuous  in 

* I would  be  undcmtooii  oa  conflnlni;  my-aclf  to  the 
subject  of  imperfect  tfmpathiea.  To  nations  or  cloMOs 
of  men  there  can  bo  no  direct  antipathy.  There  mnr  bo 
IndiTiduals  bom  and  constellated  ho  opposite  to  another 
Indiridual  nature,  that  the  same  sphere  cannot  hold 


their  racxlo  of  proceeiling.  Wo  know  one  | 
another  at  first  siglit.  There  is  an  orfler  of.  , 
imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  must 
be  content  to  rank)  which  in  its  constitution 
is  essentially  anti-Caledonian.  The  owners 
of  the  sort  of  faculties  I allude  to,  have 
minds  rather  suggestive  than  comprehensive.  • 
They  have  no  pretences  to  much  dearness  | 
or  precision  in  tlieir  ideas,  or  in  their  manner 
of  expressing  them.  Tlioir  intellectual  wf*rd-  ! 
rolK*  (to  confess  fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces 
in  it.  They  are  content  with  fragments  ami  i 
scattered  pieces  of  Tnith.  She  presents  no  i 
full  front  to  them — a feature  or  side-face  at  j 
the  most.  Hints  and  glimpses,  germs  and  ^ 
crude  essays  at  a system,  is  the  utmost  they  | 
pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a little  game  per- 
atlventure — and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads,  ' 
more  robust  constitutions,  to  run  it  down.  I 
Tho  light  that  lights  them  is  not  sternly  and  j 
polar,  but  mutable  and  shifting : waxing,  | 
and  again  waning.  Their  conversation  is  t 
acconlingly.  Tliey  will  throw  out  a random  i 
won!  in  or  out  of  season,  and  be  content  to  ! 
let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  They  cannot  | 
speak  always  as  if  they  ^^’ero.ujwu  their  with 
•—  but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or 
writing,  with  some  abatement.  They  seldom 
wait  to  mature  a proposition,  but  e’en  bring 

them.  I have  met  with  my  moral  antipode*,  and  can  ‘ 
bclicTO  the  story  of  two  persons  mcctinfr  {who  nercr  saw 
one  another  before  in  their  Urcs)  and  instantly  fighting.  ! 

We  by  proof  find  there  should  be 

’Twixt  man  and  man  such  an  antipathy,  { 

That  though  he  ean  show  no  just  reason  why  j 

For  any  former  wrong  or  injury,  ; 

Can  neither  And  a blemish  in  his  fame. 

Nor  aught  in  face  or  feature  justly  blame, 

Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil, 

Yet  notwithstanding  bates  him  as  a dcril. 

The  lines  are  from  old  Ilei'wood’s  “ Hierarchic  of  Angels” 
and  he  subjoins  a curious  story  in  conArmaliun,  of  a i 
Spaniard  who  attempted  to  assassinate  a King  Ferdinand  | 
of  Spain,  and  being  put  to  the  rock  could  giro  no  other  \ 
reason  for  tbedoc<l  bntnn  InTcteratc  antipathy  which  he 
had  taken  to  tho  Arst  sight  of  the  King. 

Tho  cause  which  to  that  act  compeU’d  him 

Was,  he  ne'er  loved  him  since  he  Arst  beheld  hlnu 
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it  to  market  in  the  green  car.  Tliey  delight 
to  impart  their  defective  discoveries  as  they 
arise,  without  waiting  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. They  are  no  systematizers,  and  would 
but  err  more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds, 
as  I said  before,  are  suggestive  merely.  The 
brain  of  a true  Caledonian  (if  I am  not  mis- 
taken) is  constituted  upon  quite  a different 
plan.  His  Minerva  is  bom  in  panoply.  You 
arc  never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their 
growth — if,  in<leed,  thej'  do  grow,  and  are 
not  mther  put  together  upon  principles  of 
clock-work.  You  never  catch  his  mind  in  an 
undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  any- 
thing, hut  unla<les  his  stock  of  ideas  in  | 
I>crfect  order  an<l  completeness.  He  brings 
his  total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely  | 
unpacks  it  His  riches  are  always  about 
him.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a glittering  ! 
something  in  your  presence  to  share  it  with 
you,  before  he  quite  knows  whether  it  be  i 
tnie  touch  or  not.  You  cannot  cry  halves  to 
anything  that  he  finds.  He  does  not  find, 
but  bring.  You  never  witness  his  first 
apprehension  of  a thing.  His  understanding 
is  always  at  its  meridian — ^you  never  see  the 
first  dawn,  the  early  streaks. — He  has  no 
falterings  of  self-suspicion.  Sumiises,  guesses, 
misgivings,  half-intuitions,  seiui-couscious- 
uesses,  partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts, 
emhr}’o  conceptions,  have  no  place  in  his 
brain,  or  vocabulan^^  The  twilight  of  dubiety 
never  falls  upon  him.  Is  he  orthodox — he 
has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  infidel — he  has 
none  either.  Between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  there  is  no  bonler-laud  with 
him.  You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the 
confines  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  of 
a probable  ailment.  He  always  keeps  the 
path.  You  cannot  make  excursions  with 
him — for  he  sets  you  right.  His  taste  never 
fluctuates.  His  morality  never  abates.  He 
cannot  compromise,  or  imderstand  middle 
actions.  Thei*e  can  be  but  a right  and  a 
wrong.  His  conversation  is  as  a book.  His 
affirmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

' You  must  speak  upon  the  square  with  him. 

I He  stops  a metaphor  like  a suspecte<l  person 
in  an  enemy’s  country.  “ A healthy  lxx)k  ! ” [ 

! — said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who 
I had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  | 
John  Buncle, — “ Did  I catch  rightly  what 
I you  said  ? I have  heard  of  a man  in  health, 
and  of  a healthy  state  of  bo<ly,  but  I do  not 


see  how  that  epithet  can  bo  properly  applied 
to  a l)Ook.’*  Above  all,  you  must  beware  of 
indirect  expressions  before  a Caledonian. 
Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  you 
are  unhappily  blest  with  a vein  of  it.  Ite- 
member  you  are  upon  your  oath.  I have 
a print  of  a graceful  female  after  I^nardo 
da  Vinci,  which  I was  showing  off  to 
Mr.  • • • • After  he  had  examined  it  mi-  | 
nutely,  I ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  liked  I 
MY  BEAUTY  (a  foollsh  Dame  it  goes  by  among  I 
ray  friends) — when  he  very  gravely  assured  | 
me,  that  “ he  had  considerable  respect  for  j 
my  character  and  talents  **  (so  he  was  pleaseil  i 
to  aay),  “but  had  not  given  himself  much  ' 
thought  about  the  degree  of  my  personal  I 
pretensions.”  The  misconception  staggere*!  | 
me,  but  did  not  seem  much  to  disconcert 
him. — Persons  of  this  nation  are  particularly 
fond  of  affirming  a truth — which  nolxidy 
doubts.  They  do  not  so  properly  affirm,  as  i 
annunciate  it.  They  do  indeed  appear  to  | 
have  such  a love  of  truth  (as  if^  like  virtue,  I 
it  were  valuable  for  itself)  that  all  truth 
becomes  equally  valuable,  whether  the  pro-  I 
position  that  contains  it  be  new  or  old,  dis- 
puted, or  such  as  is  ini])ossible  to  become  a ' 
subject  of  disputation.  I was  present  not 
long  since  at  a party  of  North  Britons, 
where  a son  of  Bums  was  expecte<l  ; and 
happened  to  drop  a silly  expression  (in  my 
, South  British  way),  that  I wished  it  were 
I the  father  instead  of  the  son — when  four  of 
I them  started  up  at  once  to  inform  me,  that 
“ tlmt  was  im{K>ssible,  because  be  was  dead.” 
An  impracticable  wish,  it  seems,  was  more 
than  they  could  conceive.  Swift  has  hit  off 
, this  part  of  their  character,  namely  their 
love  of  truth,  in  his  biting  way,  but  with  an 
I illiberality  that  necessarily  confines  the 
pa-ssage  to  the  margin.*  The  tediousnesa  of 
these  pcojde  is  certainly  provoking.  I wonder 
if  they  ever  tire  one  another  I — In  my  early 
life  I had  a passionate  fondness  for  the 
|)oetry  of  Bums.  I have  sometimes  foolishly 

• There  are  M>me  people  who  think  thejr  (nifflcirntlj' 
acquit  thrmwlTpA,  and  entertain  tbrir  companr,  with 
relating  facta  of  no  conaeqnencc,  not  at  all  out  of  tht  , 
rood  of  luch  common  incident*  aa  happen  ererj  (tav; 
and  tbla  I hare  observed  more  frequently  aroonff  the 
Scot*  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not  to 
omit  the  minutext  circumatancefi  of  time  or  place;  which 
kind  of  di«cour*e,  if  it  were  nut  a little  relieved  by  the 
uncouth  term*  and  phrase*,  as  well  as  accent  ami  ^tnre, 
peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly  tolerable,— 
Uinta  UAcarda  an  £*aa^  on  Oimtfrsation. 
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hoped  to  ingratiate  myself  with  hia  country- 
men by  expressing  it.  But  I have  always 
found  that  a true  Scot  resents  your  mlmira- 
tion  of  his  compatriot,  even  more  than  he 
would  your  contempt  of  him.  The  latter  he 
imputes  to  your  “ imperfect  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  words  which  he  uses 
and  the  same  objection  makes  it  a presump- 
tion in  you  to  suppose  that  you  can  admire 
him. — Thomson  they  seem  to  have  forgotten. 
Smollett  they  have  neither  forgotten  nor 
forgiven,  for  his  delineation  of  Kory  and  his 
companion,  upon  their  first  introduction  to 
our  metropolis.  — Speak  of  Smollett  as  a 
great  genius,  and  they  will  retort  ui>on  you 
Hume’s  History  compared  with  hit  Continu- 
ation of  it.  What  if  the  historian  had  con- 
tinued Humphrey  Clinker  1 
' I have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for 
Jews.  They  are  a piece  of  stubborn  anti- 
! quity,  compared  with  which  Stonehenge  is 
in  its  nonage.  They  date  beyond  the  pyra- 
mi<ls.  But  I should  not  care  to  be  in  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  any  of  tliat 
nation.  I confess  that  I have  not  the  nerves 
to  enter  their  synagogues.  Old  prejudices 
cling  about  me.  I cannot  shake  off  the  story 
of  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Centuries  of  injury, 
contempt,  and  hate,  on  the  one  side, — of 
cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on 
the  other,  between  our  and  their  fathers, 
must  and  ought  to  affect  the  blood  of  the 
children.  I cannot  believe  it  can  nm  clear 
and  kindly  yet ; or  that  a few  fine  words, 
such  as  candour,  liberality,  the  light  of  a 
nineteenth  century,  can  close  up  the  breaches 
of  so  deadly  a disunion.  A Hebrew  is  no- 
where congenial  to  me.  He  is  least  dis- 
tasteful on  ’Change — for  the  mercantile  spirit 
levels  all  distinctions,  as  all  are  beauties  iu 
the  dark.  I boldly  confess  that  I do  not 
relish  the  approximation  of  Jew  and  C’hris- 
tian,  which  has  become  so  fashionable.  The 
reciprocal  endearments  have,  to  me,  some- 
thing hypocritical  and  unnatural  in  them. 
1 do  nut  like  to  see  the  Church  and  Syna- 
gogue kissing  and  congeeing  in  awkward 
postures  of  an  affected  civility.  If  tAey  are 
converted,  why  do  they  not  come  over  to  us 
altogether  1 Why  keep  up  a form  of  sepa- 
ration, when  the  life  of  it  is  fled  ? If  they 
can  sit  with  us  at  table,  why  do  they  keck 
at  our  cookery  I I do  not  understand 
these  half  convertites.  Jews  christianizing 


— Christians  judaizing — puzzle  me.  I like  | 
fish  or  flesh.  A moderate  Jew  is  a more  I 
confounding  piece  of  anomaly  than  a wet  j 
Quaker.  The  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is 

essentially  teparative.  B would  have 

been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had  abided  by 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  There  is  a fine 
scorn  in  his  face,  which  nature  meant  to  be 

of Christians.  The  Hebrew  spirit  is 

strong  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  proselytism. 
He  cannot  conquer  the  Shibboleth.  How  it 
breaks  out,  when  he  sings,  “ The  Children 
of  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea ! ” 
The  auditors,  for  the  moment,  are  as  Egjq>- 
tians  to  him,  and  ho  rides  over  our  necks 
iu  triumph.  There  is  no  mistaking  him. 

B has  a strong  expression  of  sense  in  his 

countenance,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  his  sing- 
ing. The  foundation  of  his  vocal  excellence 
is  sense.  He  sings  with  understanding,  as 
Kemble  delivered  dialogue.  He  would  sing 
the  Commandments,  and  give  an  appropriate 
character  to  each  prohibition.  His  nation, 
in  general,  have  not  over-sensible  comite- 
nauces.  How  should  they  ? — but  you  seldom 
see  a silly  expression  among  them. — Gain, 
and  the  pursuit  of  gain,  sharpen  a man’s 
visage.  I never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  bom 
among  them.  — Some  admire  the  Jewish 
female-physiognomy.  I admire  it — ^but  with 
trembling.  Jael  had  those  full  dark  inscra- 
table  eyes. 

In  the  Negro  countenance  you  will  often 
meet  with  strong  traits  of  benignity.  I have 
felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towanls  some  of 
these  laces  — or  rather  masks  — that  have 
looked  out  kindly  U]x>n  one  in  casual  encoun- 
ters in  the  streets  and  highways.  I love 
what  Fuller  beautifully  calls — these  “ im.'iges 
of  God  cut  in  ebony.”  But  I should  not  like 
to  associate  with  them,  to  share  my  meals 
and  my  good-nights  with  them  — because 
they  are  black. 

1 love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship. 

I venerate  the  Quaker  principles.  It  docs  ■ 
mo  good  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I meet 
any  of  their  people  in  my  path.  When  I am 
milled  or  disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the 
sight,  or  quiet  voice  of  a Quaker,  acta  upon 
me  as  a ventilator,  lightening  the  air,  and 
taking  off  a load  from  the  bosom.  But 
I camiot  like  the  Quakers  (as  Hesdemoua 
would  say)  “to  live  with  them.”  I am  all 
over  sophisticated — with  humours,  fancies, 
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craving  hourly  8ymj)atliy,  I must  have 
book»,  pictures,  llioatrea,  chit-chat,  scandal, 
jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a thousand  whim- 
whams,  which  their  simpler  taste  can  do 
without.  I should  starve  at  their  primitive 
banquet.  My  appetites  are  too  high  for 
the  salads  which  (acconling  to  Evelyn) 
Eve  dressed  for  the  angel,  my  gush*  too 
excited 

To  sit  a guest  with  Daniel  at  his  polsr. 


1 


The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are 
often  found  to  return  to  a question  put  to 
them  may  Imj  exy»laine<l,  I think,  without  the 
vulgar  asstimption,  that  they  are  more  given 
to  evasion  and  equivocating  than  other 
people.  Tlu'y  naturally  look  to  their  words 
more  can*fully,  and  are  more  cautious  of 
committing  themselves.  They  have  a pecu- 
liar character  to  keep  up  on  this  head.  Tlicy 
stand  in  a manner  upon  their  veracity. 
A Quaker  is  by  law  exempted  from  taking 
an  oath.  Tlie  custom  of  resorting  to  an 
oath  in  extreme  cases,  sanctified  ns  it  is  by 
all  religious  antiquity,  is  apt  (it  must  be 
confessed)  to  intro<luce  into  the  laxer  sort  of 
minds  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth — the 
one  applicable  to  the  solemn  athurs  of  justice, 
and  the  other  to  the  common  proceedings  of 
dally  intercourse.  As  truth  bound  uj)on  the 
conscience  by  an  oath  can  be  but  truth,  so 
in  the  common  affirmations  of  the  shop  and 
the  market-place  a latitude  is  exj>cct<Hl,  and 
conceded  upon  questions  wanting  this  solemn 
covenant.  Sometliing  less  than  truth  satis- 


I fies.  It  is  common  to  hear  a person  say, 
“ You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  as  if  I 
w'ore  upon  my  oath.”  Hence  a great  deal 
of  incorrectness  and  inadvertency,  short  of 
falwhood,  ert^ejw  into  onliuary  conversation  ; 
and  a kind  of  secondary  or  Uic-truth  is 
toIerate<l,  where  clergy-truth  — oath-truth, 
by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  is  not 
required.  A Quaker  knows  none  of  this 
distinction.  His  simple  affirmation  being 
received,  upon  the  most  sacred  occasions, 
without  any  further  test,  stamjts  a value 
upon  the  wonls  which  he  is  t(>  use  upon  the 
most  indifferent  topics  of  life.  He  looks  to 
them,  naturally,  with  more  severity.  You 
can  liave  of  him  no  more  than  his  word. 
He  knows,  if  he  is  caught  tripping  in  a 
casual  ex]>rcssion,  he  forfeits,  for  himself  at 
least,  his  claim  to  the  invidious  exemption. 


He  knows  that  his  syllablea  are  weighed— 
and  how  far  a consciousness  of  this  particular 
watchfulness,  exerted  against  a person,  has  a 
tendency  to  prinluce  indirect  answers,  and  a 
diverting  of  the  question  by  honest  means, 
might  he  iliustratc<l,  and  the  practice  justi- 
fies!, by  a more  sacred  example  than  Ls  proixir 
to  be  adduced  upon  this  occasion.  The 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  which  is  noto- 
. rions  in  Quakers  upon  all  contingencies, 
j might  be  traced  to  this  imposed  self-watch- 
' fulness — if  it  did  not  seem  rather  an  humble 
I and  secular  scion  of  that  old  stock  of  rcli- 
' gious  constancy,  w'hich  never  bent  or  fal- 
' tere<l,  in  the  Primitive  Friends,  or  gave  way 
to  the  winds  of  jicrsccution,  to  the  violence 
of  juilgc  or  accuser,  under  trials  and  racking 
c.xaminations.  “You  will  never  be  the 
wiser,  if  I sit  here  answering  your  questions 
, till  midnight,”  said  one  of  those  upright 
Justicors  to  Penn,  who  had  l>een  putting 
law-cascs  with  a puzzling  subtlety.  “ Tliere 
after  as  the  an.swers  may  be,”  retorted  the 
Quaker.  Tlic  astonishing  composure  of  this 
people  is  sometimes  ludicrously  displayed  in 
lighter  instances.  — 1 was  travelling  in  a 
stage-coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  biit- 
j toned  up  in  the  straitest  non-conformity  of 
j their  sect.  We  stopped  to  bait  at  Andover, 
where  a meal,  partly  tea  apparatu.s,  partly 
' supper,  was  set  before  us.  My  friends  con- 
fineil  themselves  to  the  Ica-tablc.  I in  my 
way  took  supper.  When  the  landlady 
brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my  cr>m- 
panions  discovered  that  she  had  charged 
for  both  meals.  Tliis  was  rosiste<l.  Mine 
hostess  was  very  clamorous  ami  positive. 
Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the  j»art 
I of  the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated  mind 
j of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means  a fit 
I recipient.  The  guard  came  in  with  his  usual 
! jieremptory  notice.  Tlie  Quakers  pulled  out 
their  money  and  fonually  tendered  it — so 
much  for  tea — I,  in  humble  imitation,  tender- 
ing mine — for  the  sup|x;r  which  I had  taken. 
She  would  not  relax  in  her  demand.  So  they 
all  three  quietly  put  up  their  silver,  as  did 
myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  nx)m,  the 
eldest  and  gravest  going  first,  with  myself 
closing  up  the  rear,  who  thought  I could 
not  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
such  grave  and  warrantable  personages. 
We  got  in.  Tlio  ate|)s  went  up.  The  coach 
drove  off.  The  nuirnmrH  of  mine  hostess, 
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not  very  indistinctly  or  ambiguously  pro- 
nounced, became  after  a time  inaudible — and 
now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical 
scene  had  for  a while  suspended,  beginning 
to  give  some  twitches,  I waited,  in  the  hope 
that  some  justification  would  be  offered  by 
these  serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injus- 
tice of  their  conduct.  To  my  great  surprise  ; 


not  a syllable  w’as  dropj>e<l  on  the  subject. 
They  sat  as  mute  as  at  a meeting.  At  length 
tlie  eldest  of  them  broke  silence,  by  inquiring 
of  his  next  neighbour,  **  Hast  thee  heani  how 
indigos  go  at  the  India  House?*'  and  the 
question  operated  as  a soporific  on  my  moral 
feeling  as  far  as  ExettT. 


WITCHFA  and  other  NIGHT  FEARS. 


We  are  too  hasty  when  we  set  down  our 
ancestors  in  the  gross  for  fools,  for  the  mon> 
strous  inconsistencies  (as  they  seem  to  us) 
involved  in  their  ereed  of  witchcraft.  In  the 
relations  of  this  visible  world  we  find  them 
to  liave  been  as  rational,  and  shrewd  to 
detect  an  historic  anomaly,  as  ourselves. 
But  when  once  the  invisible  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  opened,  and  the  lawless  agency 
of  bad  spirits  assumed,  what  measui*es  of 
probability,  of  decency,  of  fitness,  or  propor- 
tion—of  that  which  distinguishes  the  likely 
from  the  palpable  absurd— could  they  liave 
to  guide  them  in  the  rejection  or  admission 
of  any  particular  testimony  ? — That  maidens 
pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as  their  waxen 
images  consumed  before  a fire — that  com 
was  lodged,  and  cattle  lamed — that  whirl- 
winds uptore  in  diabolic  revelry  the  oaks  of 
the  forest— or  that  spits  and  kettles  only 
danced  a fearful  innocent  vagary  about  some 
rustic's  kitchen  when  no  wind  was  stirring 
—were  all  equally  probable  where  no  law  of 
agency  was  understood.  That  the  prince  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  passing  by  the  fiower 
and  pomp  of  the  earth,  should  lay  prepos- 
terous siege  to  the  weak  fantasy  of  indigent 
eld— has  neither  likelihood  nor  unlikelihood 
d priori  to  us,  who  have  no  measure  to  guess 
at  his  policy,  or  standard  to  estimate  what 
rate  those  anile  souls  may  fetch  in  the  devil’s 
market.  Nor,  when  the  wicked  are  ex- 
pressly symbolised  by  a goat,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  so  much,  that  he  should  come 
sometimes  in  that  body,  and  assert  his  meta- 
phor.— That  the  intercourse  was  opened  at 
all  between  both  worlds  was  perhaps  the 
mistake — but  that  once  assumed,  I see  no 
reason  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story  of 


this  nature  more  than  another  on  the  score 
of  absurdity.  There  is  no  law  to  judge  of 
the  lawless,  or  canon  by  which  a dream  may 
be  criticised. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  I could  not 
^ have  existed  in  the  days  of  received  witch- 
craft ; that  I could  not  have  slept  in  a village 
where  one  of  those  reputed  hags  dwelt. 
Our  ancestors  were  bolder,  or  more  obtuse. 
Amidst  the  imivcrsal  belief  that  these 
wretches  were  in  league  with  the  author  of 
all  evil,  holding  hell  tributary  to  their  mut- 
tering, no  simple  Justice  of  the  Peace  seems 
I to  have  scrupled  issuing,  or  silly  Headborough 
serving,  a warrant  upon  them — as  if  they 
I should  subpoena  Satan  !—Prospero  in  his 
boat,  with  his  books  and  wand  about  him, 
suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed  away  at  the 
mercy  of  hU  enemies  to  an  unknown  island. 
He  might  have  raised  a storm  or  two,  we 
think,  on  the  passage.  His  acquiescence  is 
in  exact  analogy  to  the  non-rcsistance  of 
witches  to  the  constituted  powers, — WTmt 
stops  the  Fiend  in  Spenser  from  tearing 
Gnyon  to  pieces— or  who  had  made  it  a con- 
dition of  his  prey  that  Gnyon  must  take 
assay  of  the  glorious  l>ait — we  have  no  guess. 
We  do  not  know  the  laws  of  that  country. 

From  my  childhood  I was  extremely  in- 
quisitive about  witches  and  witch-stories. 
My  maid,  and  more  legendary  aunt,  supplied 
me  with  good  store.  But  I shall  mention 
the  accident  which  directed  my  curiosity 
originally  into  this  channel.  In  my  father’s 
book-closet,  the  History  of  the  Bible  by 
Stackhouse  occupied  a distinguished  station. 
The  pictures  with  which  it  abounds— one  of 
the  ark,  in  particular,  and  another  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  delineated  with  all  the  fidelity 
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of  ocular  admeasurement,  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  upon  the  spot — attracted  my  childish 
attention.  There  was  a picture,  too,  of  the 
Witch  raising  up  Samuel,  which  I wish  that 
I had  never  seen.  We  shall  come  to  that 
hereafter.  Stackhouse  is  in  two  huge  tomes 
— and  there  was  a pleasure  in  removing 
folios  of  that  magnitude,  which,  with  infinite 
straining,  was  as  much  as  I could  m-anage, 
from  the  situation  which  they  occupied  upon 
[ an  upper  shelf.  I have  not  met  with  the 
I work  from  that  time  to  this,  but  I remember 
it  consisted  of  Old  Testament  stories,  orderly 
set  down,  with  the  objection  appended  to  each 
story,  and  the  m^ution  of  the  objection  regu- 
larly tacked  to  that.  The  objection  was  a 
summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had  been 
opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the  history,  by 
the  shrewdness  of  ancient  or  mo<lem  in- 
fidelity, drawn  up  with  an  almost  compli- 
mentary excess  of  candour.  The  solution 
was  brief,  modest,  and  satisfactory.  The 
bane  and  antidote  were  both  before  you.  To 
doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  end  for  ever.  The  dragon  lay  dead, 
for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on. 
But — like  as  was  rather  feared  than  realised 
from  that  slain  monster  in  Spenser — from 
the  womb  of  those  crushed  errors  young 
dragonets  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess 
of  so  tender  a Saint  George  as  myself  to  van- 
quish. The  habit  of  expecting  objections  to 
every  passage  set  me  upon  starting  more  ob- 
jections, for  the  glory  of  finding  a solution  of 
my  own  for  them.  I became  staggered  and 
perplexed,  a sceptic  in  long-coats.  ITie  pretty 
Bible  stories  which  I had  read,  or  heard  read 
in  church,  lost  their  purity  and  sincerity  of 
impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many 
historic  or  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended 
against  whatever  impugners.  I was  not  to 
disbelieve  them,  but — the  next  thing  to  that 
— I was  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or 
other  would  or  had  disbelieved  them.  Next 
to  making  a child  an  infidel  is  the  letting 
him  know  that  there  are  infidels  at  all. 
Credulity  is  the  man's  weakness,  but  the 
child's  strength.  O,  how  ugly  sound  scrip- 
tural doubts  from  the  mouth  of  a babe  and  a 
suckling  ! — I should  have  lost  myself  in 
these  mazes,  and  have  pined  away,  I think, 
with  such  unfit  sustenance  as  these  husks 
afforded,  but  for  a fortunate  piece  of  ill- 
fortuue  which  about  this  time  befel  me.  | 


Turning  over  the  picture  of  the  ark  with 
too  much  haste,  I unhappily  made  a breach  1 
in  its  ingenious  fabric — driving  my  incon-  ' 
sidcrate  fingers  right  through  the  two  larger 
quadrupeds — the  elephant  and  the  camel — ' 
that  stare  (as  well  they  might)  out  of  the 
two  last  windows  next  the  steerage  in  that 
unique  piece  of  naval  architecture.  Stack- 
house  was  henceforth  locked  up,  and  became 
an  interdicted  treasure.  With  the  book,  the 
objections  and  solutions  gradually  cleared  out 
of  my  head,  and  have  seldom  returned  since 
in  any  force  to  trouble  me. — But  there  was  | 
one  impression  which  I had  imbibed  from  I 
Stackhouse  which  no  lock  or  bar  could  shut 
out,  and  which  was  destined  to  try  my  | 
childish  nerves  rather  more  seriously. — Tliat  ' 
detestable  picture  ! 

I was  drea>lfully  alive  to  nervous  terrora 
The  nightrtime,  solitude,  and  the  dark,  were 
my  hell.  The  sufferings  I endured  in  this 
nature  would  justify  the  expression.  I never  | 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I suppose,  from  : 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  [ 
my  life — so  far  as  memory  serves  in  things 
so  long  ago — without  an  assurance,  which 
realised  its  own  prophecy,  of  seeing  some 
frightful  spectre.  Be  old  Stackhouse  then 
acquitted  in  part,  if  I say,  that  to  his  picture 
of  the  Witch  raising  up  Samuel — (O  that 
old  man  covered  with  a mantle  !) — I owe — | 
not  my  midnight  terrors,  the  hell  of  my  in-  > 
fancy — but  the  shape  and  manner  of  their 
visitation.  It  was  he  who  dressed  up  for  me 
a hag  that  nightly  sate  upon  my  pillow — a 
sure  bedfellow,  when  my  aunt  or  my  maid 
was  far  from  me.  All  day  long,  while  the 
book  was  permitted  me,  I dreamed  waking 
over  his  delineation,  and  at  night  (if  I may 
use  so  bold  an  expression)  awoke  into  sleep,  i 
and  found  the  vision  true.  I durst  not,  I 
even  in  the  day-light,  once  enter  the  chamber 
where  I slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the 
window,  aversely  from  the  bed  where  my  . 
witch-ridden  pillow  waa  Barents  do  not  [ 
know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender 
babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  The 
feeling  about  for  a friendly  arm — the  hoping 
for  a familiar  voice — when  they  wake  scream- 
ing— and  find  none  to  soothe  them — what  a 
terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves  ! 
The  keeping  them  up  till  midnight,  through 
candle-light  and  the  unwholesome  hours,  as 
they  are  called, — would,  I am  satisfied,  in  a 
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medical  point  of  view,  prove  the  better  cau- 
tion.— That  detestable  picture,  as  I have  said, 
gave  the  fashion  to  my  dreams — if  dreams 
they  were — for  the  scene  of  them  was  inva- 
riably the  room  in  which  I lay.  Had  I 
never  met  with  the  picture,  the  fears  would 
have  come  self-pictured  in  some  shape  or 
other — 

HcsdlcM  bear,  black  maa,  or  ap« — 

but,  as  it  was,  my  imaginations  took  that 
form. — It  is  not  book,  or  picture,  or  the 
stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create  these 
terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but 
give  them  a direction.  Dear  little  T.  H., 
who  of  all  childrw  has  l>een  brought  up  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint 
of  superstition — who  was  never  allowed  to 
hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be 
told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any 
distressing  story — finds  all  this  world  of  fear, 
from  which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded 
ab  extra,  in  his  own  “ thick-coming  fancies ; ” 
and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this 
nurse-child  of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes, 
unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
the  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are 
tranquillity. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Cliimmras  dire 
— stories  of  Ceheno  and  the  Harpies — may 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  brain  of  super- 
stition— but  they  were  there  before.  They 
are  transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are  in 
us,  and  eternal.  How  else  should  the  recital 
of  that,  which  we  know  in  a waking  sense  to 
be  false,  come  to  affect  ns  at  all  1— or 

Namn,  whoae  snuc  we  aec  not. 

Fray  Of  with  things  that  be  not  T 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror  from 
snch  objects,  considered  in  their  capacity  of 
being  able  to  inflict  upon  us  bodily  injury  1 
— O,  least  of  all ! These  terrors  are  of  older 
standing.  They  date  beyond  body — or,  with- 
out the  body,  they  would  have  been  the  same. 
All  the  cruel,  tormenting,  defined  devils  in 
Dante — ^tearing,  mangling,  choking,  stifling, 
scorching  demons — are  they  one  half  so 
fearful  to  the  spirit  of  a man,  as  the  simple 
idea  of  a spirit  unembodied  following  him — 

like  one  that  on  a lonenome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  haelng  once  tnrn’d  round,  walks  on 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ;* 


Because  he  knows  a frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread.* 

That  the  kind  of  fear  here  treated  of  is 
purely  spiritual — that  it  is  strong  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  objectless  upon  earth — that  it 
predominates  in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy 
— are  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  might 
afford  some  probable  insight  into  our  ante- 
mundane condition,  and  a peep  at  least  into 
the  shadowland  of  pre-existence. 

My  night-fancies  have  long  ceased  to  be 
afflictive.  I confess  an  occasional  night- 
mare : but  I do  not,  as  in  early  youth,  keep 
a stud  of  them,  fiendish  faces,  with  the 
extinguished  taper,  will  come  and  look  at  me  j 
but  I know  them  fur  mockeries,  even  while 
I cannot  elude  their  presence,  and  I fight  and 
grapple  vrith  them.  For  the  credit  of  my 
imagination,  I am  almost  ashamed  to  say  how 
tame  and  prosaic  my  dreams  are  grown. 
They  arc  never  romantic,  seldom  even  rural. 
They  are  of  architecture  and  of  buildings — 
cities  abroad,  which  I have  never  seen  and 
hardly  have  hoped  to  see.  I have  traversed, 
for  the  seeming  length  of  a natural  day, 
Rome,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lisbon — their 
churches,  palaces,  squares,  market-places, 
I shops,  suburbs,  ruins,  with  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  delight — a map-like  distinctness  of 
trace — and  a day-light  vividness  of  vision, 
that  was  all  but  being  awake. — I have 
formerly  travelled  among  the  Westmoreland 
fells — my  highest  Alps, — but  they  are  objects 
too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my  dreaming 
recognition ; and  I have  again  and  again 
awoke  with  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  inner 
eye,  to  make  out  a shape  in  any  way  what- 
ever, of  Helvellyn.  Methought  I was  in  that 
country,  but  the  mountains  were  gone.  The 
poverty  of  my  dreams  mortifies  me.  There 
is  Coleridge,  at  his  will  can  conjure  up  icy 
domes,  and  pleasure-houses  for  Kubla  Khan, 
and  Ab3r88tnian  maids,  and  songs  of  Abara, 
and  caverns, 

WTicrc  Alph,  the  lacrcd  rircr,  runs, 

to  solace  his  night  solitudes — when  I cannot 
muster  a fiddle.  Barry  Cornwall  has  his 
tritons  and  his  nereids  gamboling  before  him 
in  nocturnal  visions,  and  proclaiming  sons 
bom  to  Neptune— when  my  stretch  of  imagi- 
native activity  can  hardly,  in  the  night 

• Mr.  Colcridse*.  Ancinit  Mariner. 
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Benson,  raise  up  the  ghost  of  a fish-wife.  To  than  the  gentle  Thames,  which  landed  me  in 
Bet  my  failures  in  somewhat  a mortifying  the  wafture  of  a placid  wave  or  two,  alone, 
light — it  was  after  reading  the  noble  Dream  g^fe  anj  inglorious,  somew’here  at  the  foot  of 
of  this  poet,  that  my  fancy  ran  strong  upon  Lambeth  palace. 

these  marine  spectra ; and  the  poor  plastic  The  degree  of  the  sours  creativeness  in 
power,  such  as  it  is,  within  me  set  to  work,  sleep  might  furnish  no  whimsical  criterion  of 
to  humour  my  folly  in  a sort  of  dream  that  the  quantum  of  poetical  faculty  resident  in 
very  night.  Methought  I was  upon  the  ocean  the  same  soul  waking.  An  old  gentleman, 
billows  at  some  sea  nuptials,  riding  and  a friend  of  mine,  and  a humourist,  used  to 
mounted  high,  with  the  customary  train  carry  this  notion  so  far,  that  when  he  saw 
sounding  their  conchs  before  me,  (I  myself,  any  stripling  of  his  acquaintance  ambitious 
you  may  be  sure,  the yew/,)  and  jollily  ofl>ecoming  a jx»et,hia  first  question  would 
we  went  careering  over  the  main,  till  just  be, — **  Young  man,  what  sort  of  dreams  have 
w’here  Ino  Leucothea  should  have  greeted  you  ? ” I have  so  much  faith  in  my  old 
me  (I  think  it  was  Ino)  with  a white  embrace,  friend’s  theory,  that  when  I feel  that  idle 
the  billows  gratlually  subsiding,  fell  from  a vein  returning  upon  me,  I presently  subside 
sea-roughness  to  a sea  calm,  and  thence  to  a into  my  proper  element  €f  prose,  remem- 
river  motion,  and  that  river  (as  happens  in  bering  those  eluding  nereids,  and  that 
the  familiarisation  of  dreams)  was  no  other  inauspicious  Inland  landing. 


VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  every  street  and  turning.  The  weary  and  ■ 
Valentine!  Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  all  forspent  twopenny  postman  sinks  be- 
thou  venerable  Arch-flamen  of  Hjrmen  ! neath  a load  of  delicate  embarrassments,  not  [ 
Immortal  Go-between  ; who  and  what  his  own.  It  is  scarcely  credible  in  w'hat  an  ' 
manner  of  person  art  thou?  Art  thou  but  extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  is  canied  on 
a typifying  the  restless  principle  which  in  this  loving  town,  to  the  great  enrichment 
impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in  of  jwrtcrs,  and  detriment  of  knockers  and 
union?  or  went  thou  indeed  a mortal  prelate,  bell-wires.  In  these  little  visual  interpreta- 
with  thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  tions,  no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  h^artf 
and  decent  lawn  sleeves  ? Mysterious  per-  —that  little  three-cornered  exponent  of  all 
sonage!  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  our  hopes  and  fears,  — the  bestuck  and  ■ 
no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar ; not  bleeding  heart ; it  is  twisted  and  tortured 
Jerome,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril;  nor  the  into  more  allegories  and  affectations  than  an  , 
consigner  of  nndipt  infants  to  eternal  tor-  opera-liat.  What  authority  we  have  in  his-  I 
ments,  Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate ; nor  tory  or  mj’thology  for  placing  the  head-  ' 
lie  who  hated  all  mothers,  Origen  ; nor  quarters  and  metropolis  of  God  Cupid  in  this  ' 
Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Parker,  nor  anatomical  seat  rather  than  in  any  other,  is  ' 
Whitgift,  Thou  comest  attended  willi  not  very  clear ; but  we  have  got  it,  and  it  t 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  little  Ix>ves,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  Else  we  ' 
and  the  air  is  might  easily  imagine,  upon  some  other  system  j 

Brush'd  with  the  hl«  of  ru,.ll„g  win*,.  f"*-  anything 

which  our  pathologj’  knows  to  the  contrary, 

Singing  C'upids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  a lover  addressing  his  mistress,  in  perfect  i 
precentors;  and  instead  oi  the  crosier,  the  simplicity  of  feeling, Madam,  my  liver  and 
mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  theo.  fortune  are  entirely  at  your  disjx«al  ;**  or 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  which  putting  a delicate  question,  "Amanda,  have 
those  charming  little  missives,  ycleped  Va-  yon  a midriff  to  bestow  ?”  But  custom  has 
lentines,  cross  and  intercross  each  other  at  settled  these  things,  and  awanled  the  seat  of 
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sentiment  to  the  aforesaid  triangle,  while  its 
less  fortunate  neighbours  wait  at  animal  and 
anatomical  distance. 

Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and  I include  all 
urban  and  all  rural  sounds,  exceed  in  in- 
terest a knock  at  the  door.  It  **  gives  a very 
echo  to  the  throne  where  hope  is  seated.” 
But  its  issues  seldom  answer  to  this  oracle 
within.  It  U so  seldom  that  Just  the  person 
we  want  to  see  comes.  But  of  all  the  cla- 
morous visitations  the  welcomest  in  expecta- 
tion is  the  sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to 
usher  in,  a Valentine.  As  the  raven  himself 
was  hoarse  that  announced  the  fatal  entrance 
of  Duncan,  so  the  knock  of  the  ])ostman  on 
this  day  is  light,  airy,  confident,  and  befitting 
one  that  bringeth  good  tidings.  It  is  less 
mechanical  tlian  on  other  days  ; you  will 
say,  “ That  is  not  the  post  I am  sure.” 
Visions  of  Love,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens  ! — 
delightful  eternal  common-places,  which 
“having  been  will  always  be;”  which  no 
school-boy  nor  school-man  can  write  away  ; 
having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy 
and  affections — what  are  your  transports, 
when  the  happy  maiden,  opening  with  care- 
ful finger,  careful  not  to  break  the  emble- 
matic seal,  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  some 
well-designed  allegory,  some  type,  some 
youthful  fancy,  not  without  verses — 

Loven  all, 

A madrig^, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in 
sense— young  Love  disclaims  it,— and  not 
quite  silly — something  between  wind  and 
water,  a chorus  where  the  sheep  might 
almost  join  tlie  shepherd,  as  they  did,  or  as  1 
apprehend  they  did,  in  Arcadia. 

All  Valentines  are  not  foolish  ; and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  thine,  my  kind  friend 
(if  I may  have  leave  to  call  you  so)  E.  B. — 
£.  B.  lived  opposite  a young  maiden  whom 
he  had  often  seen,  unseen,  from  his  parlonr 
window  in  C— e-street  She  was  all  joyous- 
ness and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age  to 
enjoy  receiving  a Valentine,  and  just  of  a 
temper  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  missing 
one  with  good-humour.  R B.  is  an  artist  of 
no  common  powers ; in  the  fancy  parts  of 
designing,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  ; his 
name  is  known  at  the  bottom  of  many  a 
well-executed  vignette  in  the  way  of  his 
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profession,  but  no  further  ; for  K.  B.  is  j 
modest,  and  the  world  meets  nolxHly  half-  i 
way.  E.  B.  meditated  how  lie  could  repay 
this  young  maiden  fur  many  a favour  which 
she  had  done  him  unknown  ; for  when  a 
kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but  passing  by, 
and  never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  wo 
should  feel  it  as  an  obligation  : and  E.  B. 
did.  Tliis  good  artist  set  himself  at  work  to 
please  the  damsel.  It  was  just  before  Va- 
lentine’s day  three  years  since.  He  wrought, 
unseen  and  uusmspected,  a wondrous  work. 
We  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt 
paper  with  borders — full,  not  of  common 
hearts  and  heartless  allegory,  but  all  the  | 
prettiest  stories  of  love  from  Ovid,  and  older 
poets  than  Ovid  (for  E.  B.  is  a scholar). 
There  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  anti  be  sure  ' 
Dido  was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  , 
and  swans  more  than  sang  in  Cayster,  with  1 
mottos  and  fanciful  devices,  such  as  beseemed,  ! 
— a work  in  short  of  magic.  Iris  dipt  the  ' 
woof.  This  on  Valentine’s  eve  he  com- 
mended to  the  all-swallowing  indiscriminate  , 
orifice — (O  ignoble  trust !)— of  the  common 
post ; but  the  humble  medium  did  its  duty, 
and  from  his  watchful  stand,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  the  cheerful  messenger  knock, 
and  by  and  by  the  precious  charge  deli- 
vered. He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  un- 
fold the  Valentine,  dance  about,  clap  her 
hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty  emblema 
unfolded  themselves.  She  danced  about,  not 
with  light  love,  or  foolish  expectations,  for 
she  had  no  lover ; or,  if  she  had,  none  she 
knew  that  could  have  created  those  bright 
images  which  delighted  her.  It  was  more 
like  some  fairy  present ; a God-eend,  as  our 
familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a benefit 
receivetl  where  the  benefactor  was  imknown. 

It  would  do  her  no  harm.  It  would  do  her  ' 
good  for  ever  after.  It  is  good  to  love  the 
unknown.  I only  give  this  as  a specimen  of  | 
K B-  modest  way  of  doing  a concealed  j 

kindness.  i 

Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor 
Ophelia ; and  no  better  wish,  but  with  better 
auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who  ' 
are  not  too  wise  to  despise  old  legends,  but 
are  content  to  rank  themselves  humble  dio- 
cesans of  old  Bishop  Valentino  and  his  true 
church. 
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I AM  arrived  at  that  point  of  life  at  which 
a man  may  account  it  a bleasing,  as  it  is  a 
singularity,  if  he  have  either  of  his  parents 
surviving.  I have  not  that  felicity — and 
sometimes  think  feelingly  of  a passage  in 
Browne’s  Christian  Morals,  where  he  speaks 
of  a man  that  hath  lived  sixty  or  seventy 
years  in  the  world.  “ In  such  a compass  of 
time,”  he  says,  “a  man  may  have  a close 
apprehension  what  it  is  to  be  forgotten, 
when  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  eould 
remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  may  sensibly  see  with  what 
a face  in  no  long  time  Obuvion  will  look 
upon  himself.” 

I had  an  aunt,  a dear  and  good  one.  She 
was  one  whom  single  blessedness  had  soured 
to  the  world.  She  often  used  to  say,  that  I 
was  the  only  thing  in  it  which  she  loved ; 
and,  when  she  thought  I was  quitting  it,  she 
grieved  over  me  with  mother’s  tears.  A 
partiality  quite  so  exclusive  my  reason  can- 
not altogether  approve.  She  was  from  morn- 
ing till  night  poring  over  good  books,  and 
devotional  exercises.  Her  favourite  volumes 
were,  Thomas  it  Kempis,  in  Stanhope's  trans- 
lation ; and  a Roman  Catholic  Prayer  Book, 
with  the  matins  and  complines  regularly  set 
down, — terms  which  I was  at  that  time  too 
young  to  understand.  She  persisted  in 
reading  them,  although  admonished  daily 
concerning  their  Papistical  tendency ; and 
went  to  church  every  Sabbath  as  a good 
Protestant  should  do.  These  were  the  only 
books  she  studied ; though,  I think  at  one 
period  of  her  life,  she  told  me,  she  had  read 
with  great  satisfaction  the  Adventures  of  an 
Unfortunate  Young  Nobleman.  Finding  the 
door  of  the  chapel  in  Essex-street  open  one 
day — it  was  in  the  infancy  of  that  heresy — 
she  went  in,  liked  the  sermon,  and  the 
manner  of  worship,  and  frequented  it  at  in- 
tervals for  some  time  after.  She  came  not 
for  doctrinal  points,  and  never  missed  them. 
With  some  little  asperities  in  her  consti- 
tution, which  I have  above  hinted  at,  she 
was  a steadfast,  friendly  beuig,  and  a fine  I 


old  Christian.  She  was  a woman  of  strong 
sense,  and  a shrewd  mind— extraordinary  at 
a repartee  ; one  of  the  few  occasions  of  her 
breaking  silence— else  she  did  not  much 
value  wit.  The  only  secular  employment  I 
remember  to  have  seen  her  engaged  in,  was, 
the  splitting  of  French  beans,  and  dropping 
them  into  a china  basin  of  fair  water.  The 
odour  of  those  tender  vegetables  to  this  day 
comes  back  upon  my  sense,  redolent  of 
soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  delicate  of  culinary  operations. 

Male  aunts,  as  somebody  calls  them,  I had 
none — to  remember.  By  the  uncle’s  side  I 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  an  orphan. 
Brother,  or  sister,  I never  had  any — to  know 
them.  A sister,  I think,  that  should  have 
been  Elizabeth,  died  in  both  our  infancies. 
What  a comfort,  or  what  a care,  may  I not 
have  missed  in  her ! — But  I have  cousins 
sprinkled  about  in  Hertfordshire — besides 
tico,  with  whom  I have  been  all  my  life  in 
habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  whom  I 
may  term  cousins  par  excdlence.  These  are 
James  and  Bridget  Elia.  They  are  older 
than  myself  by  twelve,  and  ten,  years  ; and 
neither  of  them  seems  disposed,  in  matters 
of  advice  and  guidance,  to  waive  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  primogeniture  confers.  ' 
May  they  continue  still  in  the  same  mind  ; ' 
and  when  they  shall  be  seventy-five,  and  i 
seventy-three,  years  old  (I  cannot  spare  them 
sooner),  persist  in  treating  me  in  my  grand  ! 
climacteric  precisely  as  a stripling,  or 
younger  brother ! [ 

James  is  an  inexplicable  cousin.  Nature 
hath  her  unities,  which  not  every  critic  can 
penetrate : or,  if  we  feel,  we  cannot 
explain  them.  The  pen  of  Yorick,  and  of 
none  since  his,  could  have  drawn  J.  E.  entire 
— those  fine  Shandean  lights  and  sh.ades, 
which  make  up  his  story.  I must  limp  after 
in  my  ]>oor  antithetical  manner,  as  the  fates 
have  given  me  grace  and  talent.  J.  E.  then 
— to  the  eye  of  a common  observer  at  least — 
seemeth  made  up  of  contradictor}*  principles. 
The  genuine  child  of  impulse,  the  frigid 
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philosopher  of  prudence — the  phlegm  of  my 
consin’s  doctrine  is  invariably  at  war  with 
his  temperament,  which  is  high  sanguine. 
With  always  some  fire-new  project  in  his 
brain,  J.  E.  is  the  systematic  opponent  of 
innovation,  and  crier  down  of  everything 
that  has  not  stood  the  test  of  age  and  experi- 
ment. With  a hundred  fine  notions  chasing 
one  another  hourly  in  his  fancy,  he  is  startled 
at  the  least  approach  to  the  romantic  in 
others  : and,  determined  by  his  own  sense  in 
everything,  commends  you  to  the  guidance 
of  common  sense  on  all  occasions. — With  a 
touch  of  the  eccentric  in  all  which  he  does, 
or  says,  he  is  only  anxious  that  you  should 
not  commit  yourself  by  doing  anything  ab- 
surd or  singular.  On  my  once  letting  slip  at 
table,  that  I was  not  fund  of  a certain 
popular  dish,  he  begged  me  at  any  rate  not 
to  toy  so — fur  the  world  would  think  me 
mad.  He  disguises  a passionate  fondness 
for  works  of  high  art  (whereof  he  hath 
amassed  a choice  collection),  under  the  pre- 
text of  buying  only  to  sell  again — that  his 
enthusiasm  may  give  no  encouragement  to 
yours.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  why  does  that 
piece  of  tender,  pastoral  Domenichino  hang 
still  by  his  wall  1 — is  the  ball  of  his  sight 
much  more  dear  to  him  ?— or  what  picture- 
dealer  can  talk  like  him  ? 

Whereas  mankind  in  general  are  observed 
to  warp  their  speculative  conclusions  to  the 
bent  of  their  individual  humours,  A is  theories 
are  sore  to  be  in  diametrical  oppusition  to 
his  constitution.  He  is  courageous  as  Charles 
of  Sweden,  upon  instinct ; chary  of  his  per- 
son upon  principle,  as  a travelling  Quaker. 
He  has  been  preaching  up  to  me,  all  my  life, 
the  doctrine  of  bowing  to  the  great — the 
necessity  of  forma,  and  manner,  to  a man's 
getting  on  in  the  world.  He  himself  never 
aims  at  either,  that  I can  discover, — and  has 
a spirit,  that  would  stand  upright  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  him  discourse  of  patience- 
extolling  it  as  the  truest  wisdom — and  to 
see  him  during  the  last  seven  minutes  that 
his  dinner  is  getting  ready.  Nature  never 
ran  up  in  her  haste  a more  restless  piece  of 
workmanship  than  when  she  moulded  this 
impetuous  cousin — and  Art  never  turned  out 
a more  elaborate  orator  than  he  can  display 
himself  to  be,  upon  this  favourite  topic  of 
the  advantages  of  quiet  and  contentedness 


in  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  that  we  are 
placed  in.  He  is  triumphant  on  this  theme, 
when  he  has  you  safe  in  one  of  those  short 
stages  that  ply  for  the  western  road,  in  a 
very  obstructing  manner,  at  the  foot  of  John 
Murray’s  street — where  you  get  in  when  it 
is  empty,  and  are  expected  to  wait  till  the 
vehicle  hath  completed  her  just  freight — a 
trying  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  some 
people.  He  wonders  at  your  fidgetiness, — 
“where  could  we  be  better  than  we  are,  lAus 
titling,  thut  comvllingf" — “prefers,  for  his 
part,  a state  of  rest  to  locomotion,” — with  an 
eye  all  the  while  upon  the  coachman,  — 
till  at  length,  waxing  out  of  all  patience, 
at  your  Kant  of  it,  ho  breaks  out  into 
a pathetic  remonstrance  at  the  fellow  for 
detaining  us  so  long  over  the  time  which 
he  had  professed,  and  declares  peremptorily, 
that  “ the  gentleman  in  the  coach  is  dete:^ 
mined  to  get  out,  if  he  does  not  drive  on  that 
instant.” 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,  or 
detecting  a sophistry,  he  is  incapable  of  at- 
tending you  in  any  chain  of  arguing.  Indeed 
he  makes  wild  work  with  logic ; and  seems 
to  jump  at  most  admirable  conclusions  by 
some  process,  not  at  all  akin  to  it.  Conso- 
nantly enough  to  this,  he  hath  been  heard  to 
deny,  upon  certain  occasions,  that  there 
exists  such  a faailty  at  all  in  man  as  rtaton; 
and  wondereth  how  man  came  first  to  have 
a conceit  of  it — enforcing  his  negation  with 
all  the  might  of  rtatoning  he  is  master  oil  He 
has  some  speculative  notions  against  laughter, 
and  will  maintain  that  laughing  is  not  natural 
to  Aim — when  peradventure  the  next  moment 
his  lungs  shall  crow  like  Chanticleer.  He 
says  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  world — 
and  declareth  that  wit  is  his  aversion.  It 
was  he  who  said,  upon  seeing  the  Eton  boys 
at  play  in  their  grounds — What  a pity  to 
think,  that  thtte  fine  ingenuous  lads  in  a fete 
yean  teiU  all  be  changed  into  frivolous  Memben 
of  Parliament  / 

His  youth  was  fiery,  glowing,  tempestuous  | 
— and  in  age  he  discovereth  no  symptom  of 
cooling.  is  that  which  I admire  in  him. 

I hate  people  who  meet  Time  half-way.  I 
am  for  no  compromise  writh  that  inevitable 
spoiler.  While  he  lives,  J.  E will  take  his 
swing. — It  docs  me  good,  as  I walk  towards 
the  street  of  my  daily  avocation,  on  some 
fine  May  morning,  to  meet  him  marching  in  a I 
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quite  opposite  direction,  with  ajolly  handsome 
presence,  and  shining  sanguine  face,  that 
indicates  some  purchase  in  his  eye — a Claude 
—or  a Hobbima — for  much  of  his  enviable 
leisure  is  consumed  at  Christie's  and  Phillips's 
— or  where  not,  to  pick  up  pictures,  and  such 
gauds.  On  these  occasions  he  mostly  stop- 
peth  me,  to  read  a short  lecture  on  the  ad- 
vantage a person  like  me  possesses  alx>ve 
himself,  in  having  his  time  occupied  with 
business  which  he  must  do — aasureth  me  that 
he  often  feels  it  bang  heavy  on  his  hands — 
wishes  he  had  fewer  holidays — and  goes  off — 
Westward  Ho !— chanting  a tune,  to  Pall 
Mall— perfectly  convinced  that  he  has  con- 
vinced me — while  I proceed  in  my  opposite 
direction  tuneless. 

It  is  pleasant,  again,  to  see  this  Professor 
of  Indiffei*ence  doing  the  honours  of  his  new' 
purchase,  when  he  has  fairly  housed  it.  You 
must  >new  it  in  every  light,  till  fu  has  found 
the  best — placing  it  at  this  distance,  and  at 
that,  but  always  suiting  the  focus  of  your 
sight  to  his  own.  You  must  spy  at  it 
through  your  fingers,  to  catch  the  aerial 
perspective — though  you  assure  him  that  to 
you  the  landscape  shows  much  more  agree- 
able without  that  artifice.  Woe  be  to  the 
luckless  wight  who  docs  not  only  not  respond 
to  his  rapture,  but  who  should  drop  an  un- 
seasonable intimation  of  preferring  one  of 
his  anterior  bargains  to  the  present ! — The 
last  is  always  his  best  hit — his  ^ Cynthia  of 
the  minute.*’ — Alas  ! how  many  a mild  Ma- 
donna have  I known  to  corns  tn— a Raphael ! 
—keep  its  ascendancy  for  a few  brief  moons 
— then,  after  certain  intermedia!  degrada- 
tions, from  the  front  draw’ing-room  to  the 
back  gallery,  thence  to  the  dark  parlour,— 
adopted  in  turn  by  each  of  the  Carracci, 
under  successive  lowering  ascriptions  of 
filiation,  mildly  breaking  its  fall— consigned 
to  the  oblivious  lumber-room,  go  out  at  last  a 
Lucca  Giordano,  or  plain  Carlo  Maratti ! — 
which  things  when  I beheld — musing  upon 
the  chances  and  mutabilities  of  fate  below, 
hath  made  me  to  reflect  upon  the  altered 
condition  of  great  personages,  or  that  woeful 
Queen  of  Richard  the  Second — 

— — forth  in  pomp, 

She  enme  ulurnrcl  hither  like  Hveet  Mnjr. 
bent  back  like  liollowmusA  or  nborte^t  day. 

With  great  love  for  you,  J.  E.  hath  but  a 


limited  sympathy  with  what  you  feel  or  do.  . 
He  lives  in  a world  of  his  own,  and  makes 
slender  guesses  at  what  passes  in  your  mind. 
He  never  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits. 
He  will  tell  an  old-established  play-goer,  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  of  So-and-so  (naming  one  of 
the  theatres),  is  a very  lively  comedian — as 
a piece  of  news ! He  advertised  me  but  the 
other  day  of  some  pleasant  green  lanes  which 
he  had  found  out  for  me,  knowing  me  to  he  a 
great  walker^  in  my  own  immediate  vicinity 
— who  have  haunted  the  identical  spot  any 
time  these  twenty  years  ! — He  has  not  much 
respect  for  that  class  of  feelings  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  sentimental.  He  applies  the 
definition  of  real  evil  to  boilily  sufferings 
exclusively — and  rejectetli  all  others  as 
imaginary.  He  is  affected  by  the  sight,  or 
the  bare  supposition,  of  a creature  in  pain, 
to  a degree  which  I have  never  witnessed 
out  of  womankind.  A constitutional  acute- 
ness to  this  class  of  sufferings  may  in  part 
account  for  this.  The  auimal  tribe  in  par*  ! 
ticular  he  taketh  under  his  e8(>ecial  protec- 
tion. A broken-winded  or  spur-galled  horse 
is  sure  to  find  an  advocate  in  him.  An  over-  I 
loaded  ass  is  his  client  for  ever.  He  is  the  | 
apostle  to  the  brute  kind — ^the  never-failing  t 
friend  of  those  who  have  none  to  care  for 
them.  The  contemplation  of  a lobster  boiled, 
or  eels  skinned  ative^  will  wring  him  so,  that 
“ all  for  pity  he  cotild  die.”  It  will  take  the 
savour  from  his  palate,  and  the  rest  from  bis 
pillow,  for  days  and  nights.  With  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  be  wanted 
only  the  steadiness  of  pursuit,  and  unity  of 
purpose,  of  that  “ true  yoke-fellow  with  ' 
Time,”  to  have  effected  as  much  for  the 
A nimal  as  he  hath  done  for  the  Negro  Crea-  \ 
tioju  But  my  uncontrollable  cousin  is  but  | 
imperfectly  formed  for  purposes  which  de- 
mand co-operation.  He  cannot  wait  HU 
amelioration  plana  must  be  ripened  in  a day. 
For  this  reason  he  has  cut  but  an  e<iuivocal 
figure  in  benevolent  societies,  and  combina- 
tions for  the  alleviation  of  human  sufferings. 
His  zeal  constantly  makes  him  to  outran, 
and  put  out,  his  coadjutors.  He  thinks  of 
relieving, — while  they  Uiink  of  debating. 
He  was  black-balled  out  of  a society  for  the 

Relief  of , 

because  the  fervour  of  his  humiuiity  toiled 
beyond  the  formal  apprehension,  and  creep- 
ing processes,  of  his  associates.  1 shall  always 
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consider  this  distinction  as  a patent  of  nobi> 
lity  in  the  Elia  family  \ 

Do  I mention  these  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies to  smile  at,  or  upbnud,  my  unique  cousin? 
Marry,  heaven,  and  all  good  manners,  and 
the  understanding  that  should  be  between 
kinsfolk,  forbid  ! — With  all  the  strange- ! 
nesses  of  this  strangest  of  the  Elias — I would 
not  have  him  in  one  jot  or  tittle  other  than 
he  is ; neither  would  I barter  or  exchange ; 


1 MACKERY  END,  IN 

Bridoet  £1ua  has  been  my  housekeeper 
for  many  a long  year.  1 have  obligations  to 
Bridget,  extending  beyond  the  period  of 
memory.  We  house  together,  old  bachelor 
and  mmd,  in  a sort  of  double  singleness ; 
with  such  tolerable  comfort,  upon  the  whole, 
that  I,  for  one,  hnd  in  myself  no  sort  of  dis- 
position to  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with 
the  rash  king’s  offspring,  to  bewail  niy  celi- 
bacy. We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  tastes 
and  habits — yet  so,  as  “ with  a difference.” 
We  are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occasional 
bickerings — as  it  should  be  among  near  re- 
lations. Our  sympathies  are  rather  under- 
stood, than  expressed ; and  once,  upon  my 
dissembling  a tone  in  my  voice  more  kind 
than  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst  into  tears,  i 
and  complained  that  I was  altered.  We  are 
both  great  readers  in  different  directions. 
While  I am  hanging  over  (for  the  thousandth 
time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of 
his  strange  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted 
in  some  modem  tale,  or  adventure,  whereof 
our  common  reading-table  is  daily  fed  with  | 
assiduously  fresh  supplies.  Narrative  teases 
me.  I have  little  concern  in  the  progress  of 
events.  She  must  have  a story — well,  ill,  or 
indifferently  told — so  there  be  life  stirring  in 
it,  and  plenty  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The 
fluctuations  of  fortune  in  fiction — and  almost 
in  real  life — have  ceased  to  interest,  or 
operate  but  dully  upon  me.  Out-of-the-way 
humours  and  opinions heads  with  some 
diverting  twist  in  them»the  oddities  of 
autliorship  please  me  most.  My  cousin  has 
a native  disrelish  of  anything  that  sounds 
odd  or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes  down  with 


my  w'ild  kinsman  for  the  most  exact,  regular, 
and  every  way  consistent  kinsman  breathing. 

In  my  next,  reader,  I may  perhaps  give 
you  some  account  of  my  cousin  Bridget — if 
you  are  not  already  surfeited  with  cousins — 
and  take  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  are  willing 
to  go  with  us,  on  lui  excursion  which  wo 
made  a summer  or  two  since,  in  search  of 
tnore  cousins — 

TbroatfU  the  ktccd  plaiiu  of  plcMant  Ilcrtfordthire. 
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her,  that  is  quaint,  irregular,  or  out  of  the 
road  of  common  Hym|Uithy.  She  **  holds  i 
Nature  more  clever.”  I can  i^ardoii  her  ' 
blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the 
Religio  Medici ; but  she  must  apologise  to 
me  for  certain  tlisrespectful  insinuations,  > 
which  she  has  been  please<l  to  throw  out  i 
latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals  of  a dear 
favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but 
one — the  thrice  noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous, 

— but  again  somewhat  fantastical,  and  ori- 
ginal brained,  generous  Margaret  Newcastle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oRener  | 
perhaps  than  I could  have  wished,  to  have 
had  for  her  associates  and  mine,  free-thinkers  : 
— leaders,  and  disciples,  of  novel  philosophies 
and  systems  ; but  she  neither  wrangles  with, 
nor  accepts,  their  opinions.  That  which  was 
good  and  venerable  to  her,  when  a child,  re- 
tains its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She 
never  juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  under- 
standing. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a little 
too  positive  ; and  I have  observed  the  result 
of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uniformly  this 
— that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circum- 
stances, it  turns  out,  that  I was  in  the  right, 
and  my  cousin  in  the  wrong.  But  where  we 
have  diflered  upon  moral  points ; upon  some- 
thing proper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone ; what- 
ever heat  of  opposition,  or  steadiness  of  con- 
viction, I set  out  with,  I am  sure  always,  in 
the  long-run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her  way 
of  thinking. 

I must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kins- 
woman with  a gentle  bond,  for  Bridget  does 
not  like  to  be  told  of  her  faults.  She  hath 
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an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  of 
reading  in  company  : at  which  times  she 
answer  or  no  to  a question,  without  fully 

understanding  its  purport — which  is  pro- 
voking, and  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said  ques- 
tion. Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the 
most  pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  some- 
times desert  her  upon  trifling  occasions. 
When  the  purpose  requires  it,  and  is  a thing 
of  moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly  ; but 
in  matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  con- 
science, she  hath  been  known  sometimes  to 
let  slip  a word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  at- 
tended to ; and  she  happily  missed  all  that 
train  of  female  garniture,  which  paaseth  by 
the  name  of  accomplishments.  She  was 
tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
without  much  selection  or  prohibition,  and 
browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  whole- 
some pasturage.  Had  1 twenty  girls,  they 
should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion. 
I know  not  whether  their  chance  in  wedlock 
might  not  be  diminished  by  it ; but  I can 
answer  for  it,  that  it  makes  (if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst)  most  incomparable  old 
maids. 

In  a season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest 
comforter  ; hut  in  the  teasing  accidents,  and 
minor  |>eq>lexitic8,  which  do  not  call  out  the 
wiU  to  meet  them,  she  sometimes  maketh 
matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participation. 
If  she  docs  not  always  divide  your  trouble, 
u()on  the  {deasonter  occasions  of  life  she  is 
j sure  always  to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She 
is  excellent  to  be  at  a play  with,  or  u{x>n  a 
1 visit ; but  best,  when  she  goes  a Journey  with 
you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a few 
summers  since,  into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  some  of  our  less-known 
rehitious  in  that  flue  com  country. 

The  oldest  thing  I remember  is  Mackery 
End  ; or  Mackarel  End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps 
more  pro|>erly,  in  some  old  maps  of  Hertford- 
shire ; a farm-house,— delightfully  situated 
within  a gentle  walk  from  Wheatliampstead. 
1 can  just  remember  having  been  there,  on  a 
visit  to  a great-aunt,  when  I was  a child, 
under  the  care  of  Bridget ; who,  as  I have 
said,  is  older  than  myself  by  some  ten  years. 
1 wish  that  I could  throw  into  a heap  the 

remainder  of  our  joint  existences  ; that  we 
might  share  them  in  equal  division.  But 
that  is  impossible.  The  house  was  at  that 
time  in  the  occupation  of  a substantial 
yeoman,  who  had  married  my  grandmother's 
sister.  His  name  was  Gladman.  My  grand- 
mother was  a Bruton,  married  to  a Field. 
Tlie  Gladmans  and  the  Brutons  are  still 
flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county,  hut 
the  Fields  are  almost  extinct.  More  tlian 
forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I 
speak  of ; and,  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
[teriod,  we  hod  lost  sight  of  the  other  two 
branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  persons 
inherited  Mackery  End — kindred  or  strange 
folk — we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture, 
but  determined  some  day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a circuitous  route,  taking 
the  noble  park  at  Luton  in  our  way  from 
St  Albans,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  of  our 
anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  The  sight  of 
the  old  farm-house,  though  every  trace  of  it 
was  effaced  fh>m  my  recollection,  affected  me 
with  a pleasure  which  I had  not  experienced 
for  many  a year.  For  though  1 had  forgotten 
it,  wt  had  never  forgotten  being  there  together, 
and  we  had  been  talking  about  Mackery  End 
all  our  lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  became 
mocked  with  a phantom  of  itself,  and  I 
thought  1 knew  the  aspect  of  a place,  which, 
when  present,  0 how  unlike  it  was  to  M<i/, 
which  1 bad  conjured  up  so  many  times 
instead  of  it  I 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it ; 
the  season  was  in  the  ^ heart  of  June,*’  and 
1 could  say  with  the  poet. 

Bat  tlum,  that  didst  appear  ao  fair 
To  fond  imasinatiun, 

Dost  riral  in  the  Light  of  daj 
Her  delicate  creation  I 

Bridget's  was  more  a waking  bliss  than 
mine,  for  she  easily  remembered  her  old 
acquaintance  again — some  altered  features, 
of  course,  a little  grudged  at  At  flrst, 
indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy; 
but  the  scene  soon  re-conflrmcd  itself  in  her 
affections — and  she  traversed  every  out-post 
of  the  old  mansion,  to  the  wood-house,  the 
orchard,  the  place  where  the  pigeon-house 
had  stood  (house  and  birds  were  alike  flown) 
— with  a breathless  impatience  uf  recognition, 
which  was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than 
decorous  at  the  ago  of  fifty  odd.  But  Bridget 
in  some  things  U behind  her  years. 
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The  only-  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the 
honse — and  that  was  a difficulty  which  to 
me  singly  would  have  been  insurmountable  ; 
for  I am  terribly  shy  in  making  myself 
known  to  strangera  and  out-of-date  kinsfolk. 
Love,  stronger  than  scruple,  winged  my 
cousin  in  without  me  ; but  she  soon  returned 
with  a creature  that  might  have  sat  to  a 
sculptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome.  It  was 
the  yonngest  of  the  Qladmans ; who,  by 
marriage  with  a Bruton,  had  become  mistress 
of  the  old  mansion.  A comely  brood  are 
the  Brutons.  Six  of  them,  females,  were 
noted  as  the  handsomest  young  women  in 
the  county.  But  this  adopted  Bruton,  in 
my  mind,  was  better  than  they  all — more 
comely.  She  was  bom  too  late  to  have 
remembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in 
early  life  to  have  had  her  cousin  Bridget 
once  pointed  out  to  her,  climbing  a stile. 
But  the  name  of  kindred,  and  of  cousinship, 
was  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that  prove 
slight  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere 
of  a metropolis,  bind  faster,  as  we  found  it,  in 
hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire.  In 
five  minutes  we  wereasthoroughlyacqumnted 
as  if  we  had  been  bom  and  bred  up  together ; 
were  familiar,  even  to  the  calling  each  other 
by  our  Christian  names.  So  Christians 
should  call  one  another.  To  have  seen 
Bridget,  and  her — it  was  like  the  meeting  of 
the  two  scriptural  cousins ! There  was  a 
grace  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and 
stature,  answering  to  her  mind,  in  this 
farmer's  wife,  which  would  have  shined  in  a 


palace— or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were  made 
welcome  by  husband  and  wife  equally — we, 
and  our  frieml  that  was  with  us. — I had 
almost  forgotten  him — but  B.  F.  will  not  so 
soon  forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventuie  he 
shall  i-ead  this  on  the  far  distant  shores  where 
the  kangaroo  haunts.  The  fatted  calf  was 
made  ready,  or  rather  was  already  so,  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  our  coming ; and,  after  an 
appropriate  glass  of  native  wine,  never  let 
me  forget  with  what  honest  pride  this  hospi- 
table cousin  made  us  proceed  to  Wheathamp- 
stead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some  new-found 
rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister  Giadmans, 
who  did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us, 
at  a time  when  she  almost  knew  nothing. — 
With  what  corresponding  kindness  we  were 
received  by  them  also  — how  Bridget’s 
memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed 
into  a thousand  half-obliterated  recollections 
of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, and  her  own — and  to  the  astoundment 
of  R F.  who  sat  by,  almost  the  only  thing 
that  was  not  a cousin  there,— old  effaced 
images  of  more  than  half-forgotten  names 
and  circumstances  still  crowding  bock  upon 
her,  os  words  written  in  lemon  come  out 
upon  exposure  to  a friendly  warmth, — when 
1 forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country  cousins 
forget  me  ; and  Bridget  no  more  remember, 
that  in  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I was 
her  tender  charge — as  I have  been  her  care 
in  foolish  manhood  since — in  those  pretty 
pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mockery 
End,  in  Hertfordshire.* 


MY  FIRST  PLAY. 


At  the  north  end  of  Cross-court  there  yet 
stands  a portal,  of  some  architectural  preten- 
sions, though  reduced  to  humble  use,  serving 
at  present  for  an  entrance  to  a printing-office. 
This  old  door-way,  if  you  are  young,  reader, 
you  may  not  know  was  the  identical  pit 
entrance  to  old  Drury — Garrick’s  Drury — all 
of  it  that  is  left.  I never  pass  it  without 
shaking  some  forty  years  from  off  my 
shoulders,  recurring  to  the  evening  when  I 
I passed  through  it  to  see  my  first  play.  The 
j afternoon  bad  been  wet,  and  the  condition  of 


our  going  (the  elder  folks  and  myself)  was, 
that  the  rain  should  cease.  With  what  a 
beating  heart  did  I watch  from  the  window 
the  puddles,  from  the  stillness  of  which  I was 
taught  to  prognosticate  the  desired  cessation ! 
I seem  to  remember  the  last  spurt,  and  the 
glee  with  which  I ran  to  announce  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  which  my  godfather 
F.  had  sent  us.  He  kept  the  oil  shop  (now 
Davies’s)  at  the  comer  of  Featherstone- 
buildings,  in  Holbom.  F.  was  a tall  grave 
person,  lofty  in  speech  and  had  pretensions 
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above  his  rank.  He  associated  iii  those  days 
with  John  Palmer,  the  comedian,  whose  gait 
and  bearing  he  seemed  to  copy ; if  John 
(which  is  quite  as  likely)  did  not  rather 
borrow  somewhat  of  his  manner  from  my 
gfxlfather.  He  was  also  known  to,  and 
visited  by,  Sheridan.  It  was  to  his  house  in 
Holbom  that  young  Brinsley  brought  his 
first  wife  on  her  elopement  with  him  from 
a boarding-school  at  Bath — the  beautiful 
Maria  Linley.  My  parents  were  present 
(over  a quadrille  table)  when  he  arrived  in 
the  evening  with  his  harmonious  charge. 
From  either  of  these  connexions  it  may  be 
inferred  that  my  godfather  could  command 
an  order  for  the  then  Drury-Iaue  theatre  at 
pleasure — and,  indeed,  a pretty  liberal  issue 
of  those  cheap  billets,  in  Brinsley's  easy 
autograph,  I have  heard  him  say  was  the 
sole  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for 
many  years'  nightly  illumination  of  the 
orchestra  and  various  avenues  of  that  theatre 
— and  he  was  content  it  should  be  so.  The 
honour  of  Sheridan's  familiarity  — or  sup- 
pose<l  familiarity — was  better  to  my  godfather 
than  money. 

F.  was  the  most  gentlemanly  of  oilmen  ; 
grandiloquent,  yet  courteous.  His  delivery 
of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was 
Ciceronian.  He  had  two  liatin  words  almost 
constantly  in  his  mouth  (how  otld  sounds 
I^tin  from  an  oilman's  lips !),  which  my 
better  knowledge  since  has  enabled  me  to 
correct.  In  strict  pronunciation  they  should 
have  been  sounded  vice  versd — but  in  those 
young  years  they  impresse<l  me  with  more 
awe  than  they  would  now  do,  read  aright 
from  Seneca  or  Varro— in  his  own  peculiar 
pronunciation,  monosj-Uabically  elaborated, 
or  Anglicis<xl,  into  something  like  verse  verse. 
By  an  imposing  manner,  and  the  help  of 
these  distorted  syllables,  he  climbed  (but 
that  was  little)  to  the  highest  parochial 
honours  which  St.  Andrew's  has  to  bestow. 

He  is  dead — and  thus  much  I thought  due 
to  his  memory,  both  for  my  fii’st  orders 
(little  wondrous  talismans  ! — slight  keys,  and 
insignificant  to  outward  sight,  but  opening 
to  me  more  than  Arabian  paradises !)  and 
moreover  that  by  his  testamentary  benefi- 
cence I came  into  possession  of  the  only 
lauded  property  which  I could  ever  call  my 
own — situate  near  the  roa<l-way  village  of 
pleasant  Piickeridge,  in  Hertfordshire.  When 


I journeyed  down  to  take  possession,  and 
planted  foot  on  my  own  ground,  the  stately 
habits  of  the  donor  descended  upon  me,  and 
I strode  (shall  • I confess  the  vanity  t)  with  1 
larger  paces  over  my  allotment  of  three  | 
quarters  of  an  acre,  with  its  commodious 
mansion  in  the  midst,  with  the  feeling  of  an 
English  freeholder  that  all  betwixt  sky  and 
centre  was  my  own.  The  estate  has  passed 
into  more  prudent  hands,  and  nothing  but 
an  agrarian  can  restore  it. 

Ill  those  da}*8  were  pit  orders.  Beshrew 
the  uncomfortable  manager  who  abolished 
them  I — with  one  of  these  we  went.  I 
remember  the  waiting  at  the  door^not  that 
which  is  left — but  between  that  and  an 
inner  door  in  shelter — O when  shall  I be 
such  an  expectant  again  ! — with  the  cry  of  j 
nonjiareils,  an  indispensable  play-house  ac-  j 
comi>auiment  in  those  days.  As  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  fashionable  pronunciation 
of  the  theatrical  fruiteresses  then  was,  | 
“ (Tiaso  some  oranges,  chase  some  num{)arels,  | 
chase  a bill  of  the  play  ; chase  pro  chusc.  I 
But  when  we  got  in,  and  I beheld  the  green  ^ 
curtain  that  veiled  a heaven  to  my  imagina- 
tion, which  was  soon  to  be  disclosed — the 
breathless  anticipations  I endured  ! I had 
seen  something  like  it  in  the  plate  prefixed 
to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  Rowe's  Shak-  1 
speare — the  tent  scene  with  Diomede — and 
a sight  of  that  plate  can  always  bring  back  | 
in  a measure  the  feeling  of  that  evening. — 
Tlie  boxes  at  that  time,  full  of  well-dreasetl 
women  of  quality,  projected  over  the  pit : 
and  the  pilasters  reaching  down  were  adorned 
with  a glistering  substance  (1  know  not  what) 
under  glass  (as  it  seemeii),  resembling— a 
homely  fancy — but  I judged  it  to  be  sugar- 
candy — yet,  to  my  raised  imagination,  divested 
of  its  homelier  qualities,  it  appeared  a glorified 
candy  ! — The  orchestra  lights  at  length  arose, 
those  “ fair  Auroras ! ” Once  the  bell 
sounded.  It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again 
— and,  incapable  of  the  anticipation,  I 
reposed  my  shut  eyes  in  a sort  of  resignation  | 
upon  the  maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  second 
time.  The  curtain  drew  up— I was  not  past 
six  years  old  and  the  play  was  Artaxerxes ! 

I had  dabbled  a little  in  the  Universal 
Historj' — the  ancient  pai*t  of  it — and  here 
was  the  court  of  Persia. — It  was  being  | 
admitted  to  a sight  of  the  past.  I took  no 
proper  interest  in  the  action  going  on,  for  1 . 
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understood  not  its  import — but  I lieard  the 
word  Darius,  and  I was  in  the  midst  of 
Daniel.  AH  feeling  was  alisorbed  in  vision. 
Gorgeous  vests,  gardens,  palaces,  princesses, 
passed  before  me.  I knew  not  players.  I 
was  in  Persepolis  for  the  time,  and  the 
burning  idol  of  their  devotion  almost  con- 
verted me  into  a worshipper.  I was  awe- 
struck, and  believed  those  significations  to  be 
something  more  than  elemental  fires.  It 
was  all  enchantment  and  a dream.  No  s\ich 
pleasure  has  since  visited  me  but  in  dreams. 
— Harlequin's  invasion  followed  ; where,  I 
remember,  the  transformation  of  the  magis- 
trates into  reverend  beldams  seemed  to  me 
a piece  of  grave  historic  justice,  and  the 
tailor  canying  his  own  head  to  be  as  sober 
a verity  as  the  legend  of  St.  Denys. 

The  next  play  to  which  I was  taken  was 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  scenery,  very  faint  traces 
are  left  in  my  memory.  It  was  followed  by 
a pantomime,  called  Lun’s  Ghost — a satiric 
touch,  I apprehend,  upon  Rich,  not  long  since 
dead — but  to  my  apprehension  (too  sincere 
for  satire),  Lun  was  as  remote  a piece  of 
antir^uity  as  Lud  — the  father  of  a line  of 
Harlequins — transmitting  his  dagger  of  lath 
(the  wooden  sceptre)  through  countless  ages. 
I saw  the  primeval  Motley  come  from  his 
silent  tomb  in  a ghastly  vest  of  white  patch- 
work,  tike  the  apparition  of  a dead  rainbow. 
So  Harlequins  (thought  1)  look  wlien  they 
are  deatl. 

My  third  play  followed  in  quick  succession. 
It  was  the  Way  of  the  World.  I think 
I must  have  sat  at  it  as  grave  as  a judge  ; 
for,  I remember,  the  hysteric  affectations  of 
good  Lady  Wishfort  affectetl  me  like  some 
solemn  tragic  passion.  Robinson  Crusoe 
followed  ; in  which  Cmsoe,  Tnan  Friday,  and 
the  parrot,  were  as  good  and  authentic  as 
in  the  story. — The  clownery  and  pantaloonery 
of  these  pantomimes  have  clean  passed  out  of 
my  head.  I believe,  I no  more  laughed  at 
them,  than  at  the  same  age  I should  have 
been  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque 
Gothic  beads  (seeming  to  me  then  replete 
with  devout  meaning)  that  gape,  and  grin,  in 
stone  around  the  inside  of  the  old  Round 
Church  (my  church)  of  the  Templars, 

I saw  these  plays  in  the  season  1781-2, 
when  I wa-s  from  six  to  seven  years  old. 
After  the  intervention  of  six  or  seven  other 
years  (for  at  school  all  play-going  was  in- 
hibite<i)  I tigain  entered  the  doors  of  a 
theatre.  That  old  Artaxerxes  evening  had 
never  done  ringing  in  my  fancy.  I expected 
the  same  feelings  to  come  again  with  the 
same  occasion.  But  we  differ  from  ourselves 
less  at  sixty  and  sixteen,  than  the  latter  does 
from  six.  In  that  interval  what  had  I not 
lost ! At  the  first  perio<l  I knew  nothing, 
understood  nothing,  discriminated  nothing. 

I felt  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all — 

Won  noorlitbcd,  I coaid  not  tell  how-  - 

I had  left  the  temple  a devotee,  and  was  j 
returned  a rationalut.  Tlie  same  things  { 
were  there  materially  ; but  the  emblem,  the  j 
reference,  waa  gone  ! — The  green  curtain  was 
no  longer  a veil,  drawn  between  two  worlds,  | 
the  unfolding  of  which  was  to  bring  back  | 
past  ages  to  present  a “ royal  ghost,” — but  a | 
certain  quantity  of  green  baize,  which  was 
to  separate  the  audience  for  a given  time 
from  certain  of  their  fellow-men  who  were 
to  come  forward  and  pretend  those  parts. 
The  lights — the  orchestra  lights— came  up  a 
clumsy  machinery.  The  first  ring,  and  the 
second  ring,  was  now  but  a trick  of  the 
prompter's  bell — which  had  been,  like  the 
note  of  the  cuckoo,  a phantom  of  a voice, 
no  hand  seen  or  guessed  at  which  ministered 
to  its  warning.  The  actors  were  men  and 
women  painted.  I thought  the  fault  was  in 
them  ; but  it  was  in  myself,  and  the  altera- 
tion which  those  many  centuries,  — of  six 
short  twelvemonths  — had  wrought  in  me. 

— Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the 
play  of  the  evening  was  but  an  indifferent 
comedy,  as  it  gave  me  time  to  crop  some 
unreasonable  expectations,  which  might  have 
interfered  with  the  genuine  emotions  with 
which  I was  soon  after  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  first  appearance  to  me  of  Mrs.  Siddoos 
in  Isabella.  Comparison  and  retrospection 
soon  yielded  to  the  present  attraction  of 
tlie  scene ; and  the  theatre  became  to  me, 
upon  a new  stock,  the  most  delightful  of 
recreations. 
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In  comparing  modern  with  ancient  man- 
nersy  we  are  pleased  to  compliment  ourselves 
upon  the  point  of  gallantry ; a certain  ohee- 
qniouaneas,  or  deferential  respect,  which 
we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  females,  as 
females. 

I shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates 
our  conduct,  when  I can  forget,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  era  from  which 
we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  begin- 
ning to  leave  off  the  very  frequent  practice 
of  whipping  females  in  public,  in  common 
with  the  coarsest  male  offenders. 

I shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when 
I can  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in 
England  women  are  still  occasiomiUy  — 
hanged. 

I shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no 
longer  subject  to  be  hissed  off  a stage  by 
gentlemen. 

I shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands 
a fish-wife  across  the  kennel ; or  assists  the 
apple- woman  to  pick  np  her  wandering 
fruit,  which  some  unlucky  dray  has  just 
dissipated. 

I shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants 
in  humbler  life,  who  would  be  thought  in 
their  way  notable  adepts  in  this  refinement, 
shall  act  upon  it  in  places  where  they  are  not 
known,  or  think  themselves  not  observed — 
when  I shall  see  the  traveller  for  some  rich 
tradesman  jjart  with  his  admired  box-coat, 
to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of 
the  poor  woman,  who  i*  passing  to  her  parish 
on  the  roof  of  the  same  stage-coach  with 
him,  drenched  in  the  rain — when  I shall  no 
longer  see  a woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of 
a London  theatre,  till  she  is  sick  and  faint 
with  the  exertion,  with  men  about  her, 
seated  at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her  dis- 
tress ; till  one,  that  seems  to  have  more 
manners  or  conscience  than  the  rest,  signi- 
ficantly declares  “ she  should  be  welcome  to 
his  seat,  if  she  were  a little  younger  and 
handsomer.”  Place  this  dapper  warehouse- 
man, or  that  rider,  in  a circle  of  their  own 
female  acquaintance,  and  you  shall  confess 


you  have  not  seen  a politer-bred  man  in  j 
Lothbury. 

Lastly,  I shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  , 
some  such  principle  influencing  our  conduct, 
when  more  than  one-half  of  the  dmdgery 
and  coarse  servitude  of  the  world  shall  cease 
to  be  perfoiTned  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I shall  never  believe 
this  boasted  point  to  be  anything  more  than 
a conventional  fiction  ; a pageant  got  op  | 
between  the  sexes,  in  a certain  rank,  and  at  I 
a certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find 
their  account  equally. 

I shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  ' 
the  salutary  fictions  of  life,  when  in  polite  I 
circles  I shall  see  the  same  attentions  paid  I 
to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  features  as  to  j 
handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  clear  j 
— to  the  woman,  as  she  is  a woman,  not  as 
she  is  a beauty,  a fortune,  or  a title. 

I shall  believe  it  to  be  something  more 
than  a name,  when  a well-dressed  gentleman 
in  a well-dressed  company  can  advert  to  the 
topic  o{  female  old  age  without  exciting,  and 
intending  to  excite,  a sneer : — when  the 
phrases  “ antiquated  virginity,”  and  such  a 
one  has  “ overstood  her  market,”  pronounced 
in  good  company,  shall  raise  immediate 
offence  in  man,  or  woman,  that  shall  hear 
them  spoken. 

Joseph  Paicc,  of  Bread-street-hill,  mei^ 
chant,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  company — the  same  to  whom  Edwards, 
the  Sha^peare  commentator,  has  addressed 
a fine  sonnet — was  the  only  pattern  of  con- 
sistent gallantry  I have  met  with.  He  took 
me  under  his  shelter  at  an  early  age,  and  i 
bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  I owe  to  his 
precepts  and  example  whatever  there  is  of 
the  man  of  business  (and  that  is  not  much) 
in  my  composition.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  I did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a 
Presbyterian,  and  brought  up  a merchant, 
he  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time. 
He  had  not  one  system  of  attention  to 
females  in  the  arawing-room,  and  another  in 
the  shop,  or  at  the  stalL  I do  not  mean  that 
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he  made  no  dietinction.  But  he  never  lost 
sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casual- 
ties of  a disadvantageous  situation.  I have 
seen  him  stand  bareheade<l  — smile  if  you 
please — ^to  a poor  servant  girl,  while  she  has 
been  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to  some 
street — in  such  a posture  of  unforced  civility, 
as  neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the  accept- 
ance, nor  himself  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was 
no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  after  women  : but  he  reverenced 
and  upheld,  in  every  form  in  which  it  came 
before  him,  womanhood.  I have  seen  him — 
nay,  smile  not — tenderly  escorting  a market- 
woman,  whom  he  hod  encountered  in  a 
shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her  poor  I 
basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no 
damage,  with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she 
had  been  a Countess.  To  the  reverend  form 
of  Female  Eld  he  would  yield  the  wall 
(though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar-woman)  j 
with  more  ceremony  than  we  can  afford  to ' 
show  OUT  grandams.  He  was  the  Preux  I 
Chevalier  of  Age ; the  Sir  Calidore,  or 
Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores 
or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The  roses,  that 
had  long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him 
in  those  withered  and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  beautiful  Susan 
Winstanley  — old  Winstanley's  daughter  of 
Clapton  — who  dying  in  the  early  days  of 
their  courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  reso- 
lution of  perpetual  bachelorship.  It  was 
during  their  short  courtship,  he  told  me, 
that  be  had  been  one  day  treating  his  mis- 
tress with  a profusion  of  civil  speeches — the 
common  gallantries — to  which  kind  of  thing 
she  had  hitherto  manifested  no  repugnance 
— but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect.  He 
could  not  obtain  from  her  a decent  acknow- 
ledgment in  return.  She  rather  seemed  to 
resent  his  compliments.  He  could  not  set  it 
down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always 
shown  herself  above  that  littleness.  Wlien 
he  ventured  on  the  following  day,  finding 
her  a little  better  humonred,  to  expostulate 
with  her  on  her  coldness  of  yesterday,  she 
confessed,  with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she 
had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  attentions ; 
that  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown 
compliments  ; that  a young  woman  place<l 
in  her  situation  had  a right  to  expect  all  sort 
of  dvU  things  said  to  her ; that  she  hoped 


she  could  digest  a dose  of  adulation,  short 
of  insincerity,  with  as  little  injury  to  her 
humility  as  most  young  women  : but  that — 
a little  l«fore  he  had  commenced  his  compli- 
ments— she  had  overheard  him  by  accident, 
in  rather  rough  language,  rating  a young 
woman,  who  had  not  brought  home  his 
cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time,  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  “ As  I am  Miss  Susan 
Winstanley,  and  a young  lady — a reputed 
beauty,  and  known  to  be  a fortune, — I can 
have  my  choice  of  the  finest  speeches  from 
the  mouth  of  this  very  fine  gentleman  who 
is  courting  me  — but  if  I had  been  poor 
Mary  Such-a-one  {naming  the  milliner), — 
and  had  failed  of  bringing  home  the  cravats 
to  the  appointed  hour — though  perhaps  I had 
sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward  them — what 
sort  of  compliments  should  I have  received 
then  ? — And  my  woman's  pride  came  to  my 
assistance ; and  I thought,  that  if  it  were 
only  to  do  me  honour,  a female,  like  myself, 
might  have  received  handsomer  usage  : and 
I was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine 
speeches,  to  the  compromise  of  that  sex,  the 
belonging  to  which  was  after  all  my  strongest 
claim  and  title  to  them.” 

I think  the  lady  discovered  both  gene- 
rosity, and  a just  way  of  thinking,  in  this 
rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover ; and  I have 
sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon 
strain  of  courtesy,  which  through  life  regu- 
lated the  actions  and  behaviour  of  my  friend 
towards  all  of  womankind  indiscriminately, 
owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  seasonable 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I wish  the  whole  female  world  would  en- 
tertain the  same  notion  of  these  things  that 
Mias  Winstanley  showe<l.  Then  we  should 
see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent 
gallantry ; and  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly 
of  the  same  man — a pattern  of  true  polite- 
ness to  a wife — of  cold  contempt,  or  rudeness, 
to  a sister — the  idolator  of  his  female  mis- 
tress— the  disparager  and  despiser  of  his 
no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate  — still 
female — maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much  re- 
spect os  a woman  derogates  from  her  own 
sex,  in  whatever  condition  placed — her  hand- 
maid, or  dependant^-she  deserves  to  have 
diminished  from  herself  on  that  score  ; and 
probably  will  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  advantages,  not  inseparable 
from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their  attraction. 
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Wliat  a woman  should  demand  of  a man  j attentions,  incident  to  individual  preference, 
in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first  — rcsj>ect  be  so  many  pretty  mlditaments  and  oma- 
for  her  as  she  is  a woman  ; — and  next  to  meuts  — - as  many,  and  os  fanciful,  os  you 
that — to  be  respected  by  him  above  all  other  please  — to  that  main  structure.  Let  her 
women.  But  let  her  stand  U|)on  her  female  first  lesson  be  with  sweet  Susan  Winstanley 
ch.aracter  as  upon  a foundation  ; and  let  the  i — to  revereiux  her  sex. 


THE  OLD  BENCHERS  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLF^ 

1 WAS  bom,  and  passed  the  first  seven  astoundment  of  the  young  urchins,  my  con- 
years  of  my  life,  in  the  Temple.  Its  church,  temporaries,  who,  not  being  able  to  guess  at 
its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountain,  its  river,  I its  recondite  machinery,  were  almost  tempted 
had  almost  said — for  in  those  young  years,  to  hail  the  wondrous  work  as  magic ! Wliat 
what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost  effoce<l 
stream  that  watered  our  pleasant  places  ? sun-dials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions, 
— these  are  of  my  oldest  recollections.  I seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which  they 
repeat,  to  this  day,  no  verses  to  myself  more  measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of  its 
frequently,  or  wdth  kindlier  emotion,  than  flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding  cor- 
those  of  Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this  respondence  with  the  founts  of  light ! 
spot.  How  would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly 

There  when  they  eame,  whereM  th<«c  hricky  tower^  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager 

The  which  on  Themme.  bnide  tftA  bock  doth  ride,  to  detect  its  movement,  never  catched,  nice 
Where  now  the  .tudiou.  lawyem  h.vc  their  bower.,  gg  evanescent  cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of 

There  whylome  wont  the  Templet  knlghU  to  bide,  , , 

Till  they  decayed  through  pride.  sleop  ! 

J J . Ah ! yet  doth  beauty  like  a dial  hand 

Indeed,  it  IS  the  most  elegant  spot  m the  steal  from  hia  figure,  and  no  pace  pcTceiTed  t 
metropolis.  What  a transition  for  a country- 
man visiting  London  for  the  first  time— the  Wtiat  a dead  thing  is  a clock,  with  its 
passing  from  the  crowded  Strand  or  Fleet-  ponderous  embowelments  of  lead  and  brass, 
street,  by  unexpected  avenues,  into  its  mag-  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  communication, 
nificent  ample  squares,  its  classic  green  re-  compared  with  the  simple  altar^like  struc- 
ceases  ! WThat  a cheerful,  liberal  look  hath  ture,  and  silent  heart-language  of  the  old 
that  portion  of  it,  which,  from  three  sides,  dial ! It  stood  as  the  garden  god  of  Chris- 
overlooks  the  greater  garden  ; that  goodly  tian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere 
pile  vanished  7 If  its  business-use  be  superseded 

Of  huUdlng  .trong,  .ibeli  of  Paper  highi,  by  more  elaborate  invention*,  iU  moral  uses, 

its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its  con- 

confronting  with  massy  contrast,  the  lighter,  tinuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate  labours,  of  i 
older,  more  fantastically  shrouded  one,  pleasures  not  protracteil  after  sun-set,  of  I 
named  of  Harcourt,  with  the  cheerful  Crown  temperance,  and  good  hours.  It  was  the  I 
Office-row  (plaee  of  my  kindly  engendure),  primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first  I 
right  opposite  the  stately  stream,  which  world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed  it 
washes  the  garden-foot  with  her  yet  scarcely  in  Paradise.  It  was  the  measure  appropriate 
trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  hut  just  for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by, 
weaned  from  her  Twickenham  Naiades ! a for  the  birds  to  apportion  their  silver  warb- 
man  would  give  something  to  have  been  lings  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture  and  he  led  to  | 
born  in  such  places.  What  a collegiate  fold  by.  The  shepherd  “carved  it  out  | 
aspect  has  that  fine  Elizabethan  hall,  where  quaintly  in  the  sun  and,  turning  philo- 
the  fountain  plays,  which  I have  made  to  sopher  by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it  I 
rise  and  fall,  how  many  times ! to  the  with  mottoes  more  touching  than  toinb- 
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stones.  It  was  a pretty  device  of  the  gar- 
dener, reconled  by  Marvell,  who,  in  the  days 
of  artificial  gardening,  mode  a dial  out  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  I must  quote  bis  verses 
a little  higher  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all  his 
serious  poetry  was,  of  a witty  delicacy.  They 
will  not  come  in  awkwardly,  I hope,  in  a talk 
of  fountains  and  sun-dials.  He  is  speaking 
of  sweet  garden  scenes  ; — 

What  woadrooa  life  U thia  I lead  I 
Kipe  applet  drop  about  my  hcail. 

The  iQMiOQs  cluaters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  cniah  their  wine. 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 

Into  my  hands  themaelrea  do  reach. 

Stumbling  on  mclona,  aa  I paM, 
loanared  with  flnwera,  1 fall  on  graan. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  leas 
Withdraws  Into  ita  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 
Doe*  straight  Its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Vet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Par  other  worlds  and  other  seas; 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a green  thought  in  a green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 

Or  at  some  frulutrec's  mossy  root. 

Casting  the  body's  rest  aside. 

My  soul  Into  the  houghs  does  glide  ; 

There,  like  a bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 

Then  wets  and  claps  Its  silrer  wings, 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 

Wares  in  its  plumes  the  rarlous  light, 
now  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew, 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new  1 
Where,  from  abore,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a fragrant  codiac  run  : 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
now  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  T * 

The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis 
are,  in  like  manner,  fast  vanishing.  Most  of 
them  are  dried  up  or  bricked  over.  Yet, 
where  one  is  left,  as  in  that  little  green  nook 
; behind  the  South-Sea  House,  what  a fresh- 
! ness  it  gives  to  the  dreary  pile  ! Four  little 
winged  marble  boys  used  to  play  their  virgin 
fancies,  spouting  out  ever  fresh  streams  from 
their  innocent-wanton  lips  in  the  square  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  when  I was  no  bigger  than 
they  were  figured.  They  are  gone,  and  the 
spring  choked  up.  The  fiishion,  they  tell 
me,  is  gone  by,  and  these  things  are  esteemed 
childish.  Why  not,  then,  gratify  children, 
by  letting  them  stand  ? Lawyers,  I suppose, 
were  children  once.  They  are  awakening 
images  to  them  at  least.  Why  must  every- 
thing smack  of  man  and  mannish  ? Is  the 
world  all  grown  up  1 Is  childhood  dead  ? 

* From  . copy  of  Tcrfc.  entiUed  The  Ovden. 


Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left,  to 
respond  to  its  earliest  enchantments  7 The 
figures  were  grotesque.  Are  the  stiff-wigged 
living  figures,  that  still  flitter  and  chatter 
about  that  area,  less  Gothic  in  appearance  7 
or  is  the  splutter  of  their  hot  rhetoric  one- 
half  so  refreshing  and  innocent  as  the  little 
cool  playful  streams  those  exploded  cherubs 
uttered  7 

They  have  lately  gothicised  the  entrance 
to  the  Inner  Temple-hall,  and  the  library 
front ; to  assimilate  them,  I suppose,  to  the 
liody  of  the  hall,  which  tliey  do  not  at  all 
resemble.  What  is  become  of  the  winged 
horse  that  stood  over  the  former  7 a stately 
arms ! and  who  has  removcfl  those  frescoes 
of  the  Virtues,  which  Italianisetl  the  end  of 
the  Paper-buildings  7 — my  first  hint  of  alle- 
gory ! They  must  account  to  me  for  these 
things,  which  I miss  so  greatly. 

The  terrace  is,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used 
to  call  the  ponule  ; but  the  traces  are  ]>ssse(l 
away  of  the  footsteps  which  made  its  pave- 
ment awful ! It  is  become  common  and 
profme.  Tlie  old  benchers  had  it  almost 
sacred  to  themselves,  in  the  forepart  of  tho 
day  at  least.  They  might  not  bo  sided  or 
jostled.  Their  air  and  dress  asserted  tho 
p.arade.  You  left  wide  spaces  betwixt  you 
when  you  passed  them.  We  walk  on  even 
terms  with  their  successors.  The  roguish 

eye  of  J 11,  ever  ready  to  he  delivered  of 

a jest,  almost  invites  a stranger  to  vie  a 
repartee  with  it.  But  what  insolent  familiar 
durst  have  mated  Thomas  Coventry  7 — 
whose  person  was  a quadrate,  his  step  mossy 
and  elephantine,  his  face  square  as  the  lion's, 
his  gait  peremptory  and  path-keeping,  indi- 
vertible from  his  way  as  a mo\'ing  column, 
the  scarecrow  of  his  inferiors,  tho  brow- 
beater  of  equals  and  superiors,  who  made  a 
solitude  of  children  wherever  he  came,  for 
they  fled  his  insufTerahle  presence,  as  they 
would  have  shunned  an  Elisha  bear.  His 
growl  was  as  thunder  in  their  ears,  whether 
he  spake  to  them  in  mirth  or  in  rebuke  ; his 
iuvitatory  notes  being,  indeed,  of  all,  the 
moat  repulsive  and  horrid.  Clouds  of  snuff, 
aggravating  the  natural  terrors  of  liis  speech, 
broke  from  each  majestic  nostril,  darkening 
the  air.  He  took  it,  not  by  pinches,  but  a 
|>almful  at  once, — diving  for  it  under  the 
mighty  flaps  of  bis  old-fashioned  waistcoat 
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pocket ; his  waistcoat  re<l  and  angrj',  his 
coat  dark  rappee,  tinctured  by  dyo  original, 
and  by  adjuncts,  with  buttons  of  obsolete 
gohl.  And  so  he  paced  the  terrace. 

By  hU  aide  a milder  form  was  aomotimea 
to  be  seen  ; the  pensire  gentility  of  Samuel 
Salt.  They  were  coevals,  and  had  nothing 
but  that  and  their  bencherahip  in  common. 

I In  politics  Salt  was  a whig,  and  Coventry  a ; 

i ataunch  tory.  Many  a sarcastic  growl  did 
the  latter  cast  out — for  Coventry  had  a 
rough  Bpinous  humour — at  the  political  con> 
federates  of  his  associate,  which  rebounded 
from  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  latter  like 
cannon-balls  from  w’ool.  You  could  not  ruffle 
Samuel  Salt. 

S.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a very 
clever  man,  and  of  excellent  discernment  in 
the  chamber  practice  of  the  law.  I suspect 
his  knowledge  did  not  amount  to  much. 
When  a case  of  difficult  disjx^aition  of  money, 
testamentary  or  otherwise,  came  before  him, 
he  ordinarily  handed  it  over,  with  a few  in- 
structions, to  his  man  Lovel,  who  was  a 
quick  little  fellow,  and  would  despatch  it 
out  of  hand  by  the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing, of  which  he  bad  an  uncommon 
share.  It  was  incredible  what  repute  for 
talents  S.  enjoyed  by  the  mere  trick  of 
gravity.  He  was  a shy  man  ; a child  might 
jK)se  him  in  a minuto— -indolent  and  procras- 
tinating to  the  last  degree.  Yet  men  would  ‘ 
give  him  credit  for  vast  application,  in  spite 
of  himself.  Ho  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
himself  with  impunity.  He  never  dressed 
for  a dinner  party  but  he  forgot  his  sword — 
they  wore  swords  then— -or  some  other  neces- 
sary part  of  his  equi])age.  Level  had  his  eye 
upon  him  on  all  these  occasions,  and  ordinarily 
gave  him  his  cue.  If  there  was  anything 
which  he  could  s|>eak  luisoasonably,  he 
sure  to  do  it.— He  was  to  dine  at  a relative's 
of  the  imfortuimtc  Miss  Blandy  on  the  day 
of  her  execution  ; — and  L.,  who  had  a wary 
foresight  of  his  proliablc  hallucinations,  be- 
fore he  set  out  schoole<l  him,  with  great 
anxiety,  not  in  any  jiossible  manner  to  alhuhi 
to  her  story  that  day.  S.  promised  faithfully 
to  observe  the  injunction.  He  had  not  Iwen  j 
sc.'itetl  in  the  parlour,  where  the  company ! 
was  expecting  the  diimer  summons,  four  I 
minutes,  when,  a pause  in  the  conversation  I 
ensuing,  he  got  up,  looked  out  of  window,  j 
and  pulling  down  his  ruffles — on  ordinary 


motion  with  him — observed,  “ it  was  a 
gloomy  day,”  and  added,  “ Miss  Blandy  must 
be  hanged  by  this  time,  1 suppose.”  Instances 
of  tliis  sort  were  perpetuaL  Yet  S.  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time  a fit  person  to  be  consulted,  not  alone 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  law,  but  in  the 
ordinary  niceties  and  embarrassments  of 
conduct — from  force  of  manner  entirely. 
He  never  laughed.  He  had  the  same  g«x>d 
fortune  among  the  female  world, — was  a 
known  toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two 
are  said  to  have  died  for  love  of  him — I sujv 
pose,  because  he  never  trifiml  or  talked  gal- 
lantry with  them,  or  paid  them,  indeed, 
hardly  common  attentions.  He  had  a fine 
face  and  person,  but  wanted,  methought,  the 
spirit  that  should  have  shown  them  off  with 
advantage  to  the  women.  His  eye  lacked 

lustre. — Not  so,  thought  Susan  P ; who, 

at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty,  was  seen,  in 
the  cold  evening  time,  unaccompanied,  wet- 
ing  the  pavement  of  B— d Row,  with  tears 
that  fell  in  drops  which  might  be  heard,  be- 
cause her  friend  had  died  that  day — ^he, 
whom  she  had  pursued  with  a hopeless  pa»- 
sion  for  the  last  forty  years — a passion, 
which  years  could  not  extinguish  or  abate  ; 
nor  the  long-resolved,  yet  gently-enforced, 
puttingB-ofir  of  unrelenting  bachelorhood  dis- 
suade from  its  cherished  purpose.  Mild 

Susan  P , thou  hast  now  thy  friend  in 

I heaven ! 

I Thomas  Coventry  was  a cadet  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name.  He  passed  his  youth 
in  contracted  circumstances,  which  gave  him 
early  those  parsimonious  habits  wliich  in 
after  life  never  forsook  him ; so  that  with 
one  windfall  or  another,  about  the  time  I 
know  him  ho  was  master  of  four  or  five 
hundre<l  thousand  pounds ; nor  did  he  look 
or  walk  worth  a inoidore  less.  He  lived  in 
a gloomy  house  opposite  the  pump  in  Ser- 
jeantViim,  Fleet-street.  J.,  the  counsel,  is 
doing  self-imposed  penance  in  it,  for  what 
reason  I divine  not,  at  this  day.  C.  had  an 
agreeable  scat  at  North  Cray,  where  he 
seldom  spent  above  a day  or  two  at  a time 
in  the  summer ; but  preferred,  during  the 
hot  months,  standing  at  his  window  in  this 
damp,  close,  well-like  mansion,  to  watch,  as 
he  said,  “ the  maids  drawing  water  all  day 
long.”  I suspect  he  had  his  within-door 
, reasons  for  the  preference.  Jlic  cvrru4  a 
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arma  fuire.  He  might  think  his  treasures 
more  safe.  His  house  had  the  aspect  of  a 
strong-boi.  C.  was  a close  hunks — a hoarder 
rather  than  a miset^-or,  if  a miser,  none  of 
the  mad  Elwes  breed,  who  have  brought  dis- 
creilit  upon  a character  which  cannot  exist 
without  certain  admirable  points  of  steadi- 
ness and  unity  of  purpose.  One  may  hate  a 
true  miser,  but  cannot,  I suspect,  so  easily 
despise  him.  By  taking  care  of  the  pence  he 
is  often  enabled  to  part  with  the  pounds, 
upon  a scale  that  le.aves  us  careless  generous 
fellows  halting  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
behind.  C.  gave  away  30,(XKV.  at  once  in 
his  life-time  to  a blind  charity.  His  house- 
keeping was  severely  looked  after,  but  he 
kept  the  table  of  a gentleman.  He  would 
know  who  came  in  and  who  went  out  of  his 
house,  but  his  kitchen  chimney  was  never 
suffered  to  freeze. 

Salt  was  his  opposite  in  this,  as  in  all — 
never  knew  what  he  was  worth  in  the  world ; 
and  having  but  a competency  for  his  rank,  | 
which  his  indolent  habits  were  little  calcu- 
lated to  improve,  might  have  suffered  severely 
if  he  bad  not  ha<l  honest  people  about  him. ' 
Lovel  took  care  of  everirthing.  He  was  at ! 
once  his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser, 
his  friend,  his  “ flapper,”  his  guide,  stop- 
watch, auditor,  treasurer.  He  did  nothing 
without  consulting  Lovel,  or  failed  in  any- 
thing without  expecting  and  fearing  his  ad- 
monishing. He  put  himself  almost  too  much 
in  his  hands,  hod  they  not  been  the  purest 
in  the  world.  He  resigned  his  title  almost 
to  respect  as  a master,  if  L.  could  ever  have 
forgotten  for  a moment  that  he  was  a ser- 
vant. 

I knew  this  Lovel.  He  was  a man  bf  an 
incorrigible  and  losing  honesty.  A good 
fellow  withaL  and  “ would  strike."  In  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  he  never  considered 
inequalities,  or  calculated  the  number  of  his 
opponents.  He  once  wrested  a sword  out  of 
the  hand  of  a man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 
upon  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely  with 
the  hilt  of  it.  Tlie  swordsman  had  offered 
insult  to  a female — on  occasion  upon  which 
no  odds  against  him  could  have  prevented 
the  interference  of  Lovel.  He  would  stand 
next  day  bareheaded  to  the  same  person 
modestly  to  excuse  his  interference — for  L. 
never  forgot  rank  where  something  better 
was  not  concerned.  L.  was  the  liveliest 


little  fellow  breathing,  had  a face  as  gay  as 
Garrick’s,  whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  re- 
semble (I  have  a portrait  of  him  which  con- 
firms it),  possessed  a fine  turn  for  humorous 
poetry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior — moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admira- 
tion, by  the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely  ; 
turned  cribbage  boards,  and  such  small 
cabinet  tojrs,  to  perfection ; took  a hand  at 
quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility ; made 
punch  better  than  any  man  of  his  degree  in 
England ; had  the  merriest  quips  and  con- 
ceits ; and  was  altogether  os  brimful  of 
rogiieries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire. 
He  was  a brother  of  the  angle,  moreover, 
and  just  such  a free,  hearty,  honest  com- 
panion as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have 
chosen  to  go  a-fishing  with.  I saw  him  in 
his  old  age  and  the  decay  of  his  faculties, 
palsy-smitten,  in  the  last  sad  stage  of  human 
weakness — “ a remnant  most  forlorn  of  what 
he  was,” — yet  even  then  his  eye  would  light 
\ tip  upon  the  mention  of  his  favourite  Garrick. 
He  was  greatest,  he  would  say,  in  Bayes — 
“ was  upon  the  stage  nearly  throughout  the 
’ whole  performance,  and  as  busy  as  a bee.” 

; At  intervals,  too,  he  would  speak  of  his  for- 
mer life,  and  how  he  came  up  a little  boy 
from  Lincoln,  to  go  to  service,  and  how  his 
mother  crietl  at  parting  with  him,  and  how 
he  returned,  after  some  few  years’  absence, 
in  his  smart  new  liverj’,  to  see  her,  and  she 
blessed  herself  at  the  change,  and  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was 
“her  own  bairn.”  And  then,  the  excitement 
subsiding,  he  would  weep,  till  I have  wished 
that  sad  second-childhood  might  have  a 
mother  still  to  lay  its  head  upon  her  lap. 
But  the  common  mother  of  us  all  in  no  long 
time  after  received  him  gently  into  hers. 

With  Coventry,  and  with  Salt,  in  their 
walks  upon  the  terrace,  most  commonly 
Peter  Pierson  would  join  to  make  up  a 
third.  They  did  not  walk  linked  arm-in- 
arm  in  those  days  — “as  now  our  stout 
triumvirs  sweep  the  streets,” — but  generally 
with  both  hands  folded  behind  them  for 
state,  or  with  one  at  least  behind,  the  other 
carrying  a cane.  P.  was  a benevolent,  but 
not  a prepossessing  man.  He  had  that  in 
his  face  which  you  could  not  term  unhappi- 
ness ; it  rather  implied  an  incapacity  of 
being  happy.  His  cheeks  were  colourless, 
I even  to  whiteness.  His  look  was  uninviting. 
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resembling  (but  without  his  soume^)  that 
of  our  great  philanthropist,  I know  that  he 
did  good  acts,  but  I could  never  make  out 
what  he  vw.  Contemporary  with  these, 
but  subordinate,  was  Daines  Barrington— 
another  oddity — he  walked  burly  and  square 
— in  imitation,  I think,  of  Coventr>" — ^how- 
beit  he  attained  not  to  the  dignity  of  his 
prototype.  Nevertheless,  he  did  pretty  well, 
upon  the  strength  of  being  a tolerable  antb 
quarian,  and  having  a brother  a bishop. 
When  the  account  of  his  year’s  treasurership 
came  to  be  audited  the  following  singular 
charge  was  unanimously  disallowed  by  the 
bench  : “Item,  disbursed  Mr.  Allen,  the  gar- 
dener, twenty  shillings  for  stuff  to  poison  the 
sparrows,  by  my  orders.”  Next  to  him  was 
old  Barton — a jolly  negation,  who  took  upon 
him  the  ordering  of  the  bills  of  fare  for  the 
parliament  chamber,  where  the  benchers 
! dine — answering  to  the  combination  rooms 
at  College — ^much  to  the  easement  of  his  leas 
epicurean  brethren.  I know  nothing  more 
of  him. — Then  Head,  and  Twopeny — Read, 
good-humoured  and  jiersonable — Twopeny, 
good-humoured,  but  thin,  and  felicitous  in 
jests  upon  his  own  6gure.  If  T.  was  thin, 
Wharry  was  attenuated  and  fleeting.  Many 
must  remember  him  (for  he  was  rather  of 
later  date)  and  his  singular  gait,  which  was 
performed  by  three  stejis  and  a jump  regu- 
larly succeeding.  The  steps  were  little 
efforts,  like  that  of  a child  beguining  to  walk ; 
the  jump  comparatively  vigorous,  as  a foot 
to  an  inch.  Where  ho  learned  this  figure, 
or  what  occasioned  it,  I could  never  discover. 
It  was  neither  graceful  in  itself,  nor  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose  any  l>etter  than  com- 
mon walking.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  his 
frame,  I suspect,  set  him  u|)on  it.  It  was  a 
trial  of  poising.  Twopeny  would  often  rally 
him  upon  his  leanness,  and  hail  him  as  Bro- 
ther Lusty ; but  W.  had  no  relish  of  a joke.  His 
features  were  spiteful.  I liave  heard  that  he 
would  pinch  his  cat’s  ears  extremely  when 
anythuig  had  offended  him.  Jackson — the 
omniscient  Jackson  he  was  called — was  of 
this  period.  He  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing more  multifarious  knowle<lge  than 
any  man  of  his  time.  Ho  was  the  Friar 
Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of  the 
Temple.  I remember  a pleasant  jtassage  of 
the  cook  applying  to  him,  with  much  for- 
mality of  apology,  for  instructions  how  to 


write  down  edge  bone  of  l>oef  in  his  bill  of  j 
commons.  He  was  supposed  to  know,  if  any  | 
man  in  the  world  did.  He  decided  the  ortho-  i 
graphy  to  be — as  I have  given  it— forti- 
fying his  authority  with  such  anatomical  j 
reasons  as  dismissed  the  manciple  (for  the 
time)  learned  and  happy.  Some  do  8j>ell  It 
yet,  perversely,  ailch  bone,  from  a fanciful 
resemblance  between  iU  shape  and  that  of 
the  aspirate  so  denominated.  I had  almost 
forgotten  Mingay  with  the  iron  hand — but 
he  was  somewhat  later.  He  had  lost  liU 
right  hand  by  some  accident,  and  supplictl  it  ^ 
with  a grappling-hook,  which  he  wielde<i 
with  a tolerable  adroitness.  I detected  the 
substitute  before  I was  old  enough  to  reason 
whether  it  were  artificial  or  not.  I remem- 
ber the  astonishment  it  raised  in  me.  He  i 
was  a blustering,  loud-talking  person  ; and  I | 
reconciled  the  phenomenon  to  my  ideas  as  { 
an  emblem  of  power — somewhat  like  the 
horns  in  the  forehead  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
Mases.  Baron  Moscres,  who  walk.s  (or  did 
till  very  lately)  in  the  costume  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  closes  my  imperfect 
recollections  of  the  old  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Fantastic  forms,  whither  are  ye  fled  ? Or, 
if  the  like  of  you  exist,  why  exist  they  no 
more  for  me  ? Ye  inexplicable,  half-under- 
stood appearances,  why  comes  in  reason  to 
tear  away  the  preternatural  mist,  bright  or 
gloomy,  that  enshrouded  you  1 Wliy  make 
ye  so  sorry  a figure  in  my  relation,  who 
made  up  to  me — to  my  childish  eyes — the 
mythology  of  the  Temple  ? In  those  days  1 
saw  Gods,  as  “old  men  covered  with  a 
mantle,”  walking  upon  the  earth.  Let  the 
dreams  of  classic  idolatry  perish, — extinct  be  | 
the  fairies  and  fairy  trumj>ery  of  legendary  i 
fabling,  in  the  heart  of  childhood  there  will, 
for  ever,  spring  up  a well  of  innocent  or 
wliolesome  superstition — the  seeds  of  exag- 
geration will  be  busy  there,  and  vital — from 
every-day  forms  educing  the  unknown  and 
the  uncommon.  In  that  little  Goshen  there 
will  be  light  when  the  grown  world  flounders 
about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and  mate- 
riality. Wiile  childhood,  and  while  dreaiibt, 
reducing  childhood,  shall  be  left,  imagination 
shall  not  have  spread  her  holy  wings  totally 
to  fly  the  earth. 

P.S. — I have  done  injustice  to  the  soft 
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shade  of  Samuel  Salt.  See  what  it  is  to 
trust  to  imperfect  memory,  and  the  erring 
notices  of  childhood  ! Yet  I protest  I always 
thought  that  he  had  been  a bachelor ! Tills 
gentleman,  R.  N.  informs  me,  marrie<l  young, 
and  losing  his  lady  in  childbed,  within  the 
first  year  of  their  union,  fell  into  a deep 
melancholy,  from  the  effects  of  which,  pro- 
bably, he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  In 
w’hat  a new  light  does  this  place  his  rejection 
(O  call  it  by  a gentler  name !)  of  mild  Susan 
P , unravelling  into  beauty  certain  pecu- 

liarities of  this  very  shy  and  retiring  cha- 
racter ! Henceforth  let  no  one  receive  the 
narratives  of  Eilia  for  true  records  I They 
are,  in  truth,  but  shadows  of  fact — verisimi- 
litudes, not  verities— or  sitting  but  upon  the 
remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  He 
is  no  such  honest  chronicler  as  K.  N.,  and 
would  have  done  better  perhaps  to  liave  con- 
sulted that  gentleman  before  he  sent  these 
incondite  reminiscences  to  press.  But  the 
worthy  sub-treasurer — who  respects  his  old 
and  his  new  masters — would  but  have  been 
puzzled  at  the  indecorous  liberties  of  Elia. 
Tlie  good  man  wots  not,  peradventure,  of  the 
licence  which  Magazinet  have  arrived  at  in 
this  plaiu-speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of 


their  existence  beyond  the  OerUUman'$ — ^hU 
furthest  monthly  excursions  in  this  nature 
having  been  long  confined  to  the  holy  ground 
of  honest  Urban's  obituary.  May  it  be  long 
before  bis  own  name  sliall  help  to  swell  those 
columns  of  unenvied  flattery! — Meantime, 
O ye  New  Benchers  of  the  limer  Temple, 
cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself  the 
kindliest  of  human  creatures.  Should  infir* 
mities  overtake  him — he  is  yet  in  green  and 
vigorous  senility — make  allowances  for  them, 
remembering  that  “ ye  yourselves  are  old.’* 
So  may  the  Winged  Horse,  your  ancient 
badge  and  cognisance,  still  flourish  I so  may 
future  Hookers  and  Seldens  illustrate  your 
church  and  chambers ! so  may  the  sparrows, 
in  default  of  more  melodious  quirisiers,  un- 
poisoned  hop  about  your  walks  ; so  may  the 
frosh-ooloured  and  cleanly  nursery-maid, 
wdio,  by  leave,  airs  her  playful  charge  in 
your  stately  gardens,  drop  her  prettiest  blush- 
ing curtsy  as  ye  pass,  reductive  of  juvenes- 
cent emotion  1 so  may  the  younkers  of  this 
generation  eye  you,  pacing  your  stately  ter- 
race, with  the  same  superstitious  veneration 
with  which  the  child  Elia  gazed  on  the 
Old  Worthies  that  solemnised  the  parade 
before  ye ! 


GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT, 


The  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had, 
probably,  its  origin  in  the  early  times  of  the 
world,  and  the  hunter-state  of  man,  when 
dinners  were  precarious  tilings,  and  a full 
meal  was  something  more  than  a common 
blessing ! when  a belly-full  was  a wind-fall, 
and  looked  like  a s)>ecial  providence.  In  the 
shouts  and  triumphal  songs  with  which,  after  j 
a season  of  sharp  abstinence,  a lucky  booty 
of  deer’s  or  goat’s  flesh  would  naturally  be 
ushered  home,  existed,  perhaps,  the  germ  of 
the  modem  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy 
to  be  understood,  why  the  blessing  of  food — 
the  act  of  eating— should  have  had  a parti- 
cular expression  of  thanksgiving  amiexed  to 
it,  distinct  from  that  implied  and  silent  grati- 
tude with  which  we  are  expected  to  enter 
upon  the  eiyoyrnent  of  the  many  other  various 
giRs  and  good  things  of  existence. 


I own  that  I am  disposed  to  say  grace 
upon  twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  day  besides  my  dinner.  1 want  a form 
for  setting  out  upon  a pleasant  walk,  for  a 
moonlight  ramble,  for  a friendly  meeting,  or 
a solved  problem.  Why  have  we  none  for 
books,  those  spiritual  repasts — a grace  before 
Milton — a grace  before  Shakspeare— a devo- 
tional exercise  proper  to  be  said  before 
reading  the  Fairy  Queen  ? — but  the  received 
ritual  having  prescribed  these  forma  to  the 
solitary  ceremony  of  mauducation,  I shall 
confine  my  observations  to  the  experience 
which  I have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so 
called ; commending  my  new  scheme  for 
extension  to  a niche  in  the  grand  philosophi- 
cal, {M>etical,  and  perchance  in  part  heretical, 
liturgy,  now  compiling  by  my  friend  Homo 
Humanus,  for  the  use  of  a certain  snug  cou- 
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greg&tion  of  Utopian  BabcUesiau  Cbiistians, 
no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  before 
eating  has  its  beauty  at  a poor  man’s  table, 
or  at  the  simple  and  unprovocative  repast  of  I 
children.  It  is  here  that  the  grace  becomes 
exceedingly  gracefuL  The  indigent  man, 
who  hardly  knows  whether  he  shall  have  a j 
meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to  his 
fare  with  a present  sense  of  the  blessing, 
which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by  the  rich, 
into  whose  minds  the  conception  of  wanting 
a dinner  could  never,  but  by  some  extreme 
theory,  have  entered.  The  proper  end  of 
food — the  animal  sustenance — is  barely  con-  j 
templated  by  them.  The  poor  man’s  breml 
is  his  daily  bread,  literally  his  bread  for  the 
day.  Their  courses  are  perenuiaL 

Again  the  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to 
be  preceded  by  the  grace.  That  which  is 
least  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind 
most  free  for  foreign  considerations.  A man 
may  feel  thankful,  heartily  thankful,  over  a 
dish  of  plain  mutton  with  turnips,  and  have 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ordinance  and 
institution  of  eating  ; when  he  shall  confess  I 
a perturbation  of  mind,  inconalsteut  with  the 
purposes  of  the  grace,  at  the  presence  of 
venison  or  turtle.  When  I liave  sate  (a 
raru4  hospei)  ot  rich  men’s  tables,  with  the 
savoury  soup  and  messes  steaming  up  the 
nostrils,  and  moistening  tlie  lips  of  the  guests 
with  desire  and  a distracted  choice,  I have 
felt  the  iutnxluction  of  that  ceremony  to  be 
uusi'osoiiable.  With  the  ravenous  orgasm 
upon  you,  it  seems  im]>ertinent  to  interpose 
a religious  sentiment.  It  is  a confusion  of 
purpose  to  mutter  out  praises  from  a mouth 
that  waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism  put  out 
the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense 
which  rises  round  is  pagan,  and  the  belly- 
god  intercepts  it  for  liis  own.  The  very 
excess  of  the  provision  beyond  the  needs, 
takes  away  all  sense  of  pro]>ortion  betw*een 
the  end  aiul  means.  The  giver  is  veiled  by 
liis  gifts.  You  are  startled  attlie  injustice  of 
returning  thanks — for  what  ? — for  having  too 
much,  while  so  miuiy  starve.  It  is  to  praise 
the  Go<is  amiss. 

I have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt, 
scarce  consciously  perhaps,  by  the  good  nnui 
who  says  the  grac*e.  I have  seen  it  in  clergy- 
men and  others — a sort  of  shame — a sense  of 
the  co-presence  of  circumstances  which  un- 


hallow the  blessing.  After  a devotional  tone 
I put  on  for  a few  second^  bow  rapidly  the 
^ speaker  will  fall  into  his  common  voice ! 
helping  himself  or  his  neighbour,  as  if  to  get 
rid  of  some  uneasy  sensation  of  hypocrisy. 
Not  that  the  good  man  was  a hypocrite,  or 
was  not  roost  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty ; but  he  felt  in  his  inmost  mind 
the  incompatibility  of  the  scene  and  the 
viands  before  him  with  the  exercise  of  a 
calm  and  rational  gratitude. 

I hear  somebody  exclaim, — Would  you 
have  Christians  sit  down  at  table,  like  hogs 
to  their  troughs,  without  remembering  the 
Giver  1 — no — 1 would  have  them  sit  down  as 
Cliristians,  remembering  the  Giver,  and  leas 
like  hogs.  Or  if  their  appetites  must  run 
riot,-and  they  must  pamper  themselves  with 
delicacies  for  which  east  and  west  are  ran- 
sacked, 1 would  have  them  postpone  their 
benediction  to  a fitter  season,  when  appetite 
is  laid ; when  the  still  small  voice  can  be 
, heard,  and  the  reason  of  the  grace  returns — 
with  temperate  diet  and  restricted  dishes. 

^ Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  occa- 
I sioDs  for  thankagiring.  When  Jeshurun 
I waxed  fat,  we  read  that  he  kicked.  Virgil 
knew  the  harpy-nature  better,  when  he  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Celauio  anything  but  a 
blessing.  We  may  be  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  deliciousness  of  some  kinds  of  food  beyond 
others,  though  that  is  a meaner  and  inferior 
gratitude : but  the  pro|>er  object  of  the  grace 
is  sustenance,  not  relishes ; daily  bread,  not 
delicacies  ; tlic  means  of  life,  and  not  the  i 
means  of  {tampering  the  carcass.  With  wltat  | 
frame  or  comftosure,  I wonder,  can  a city 
chaplain  pronounce  his  benediction  at  some 
great  Hall-feast,  when  be  knows  that  bis 
last  concluding  pious  word — and  that  in  all 
probability,  the  sacred  name  which  he 
preaches — is  but  tbo  signal  for  so  many 
impatient  harpies  to  commence  their  foul 
orgies,  with  as  little  sense  of  true  thank- 
fulness (which  is  temperance)  as  those 
VirgUian  fowl ! It  is  well  if  the  good 
man  himself  does  not  feel  his  devotions  a 
little  clouded,  those  foggy  sensuous  ate.'uns 
mingling  with  and  polluting  the  pure  altar 
sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables  and 
surfeits  is  the  banquet  which  Satan,  in  the 
**  Paradise  Regained,”  provides  for  a tempta 
lion  in  the  wilderness: 
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A Uble  richly  spread  in  rcfpi]  mode 

With  dluheft  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 

And  savour ; beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  (fame. 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
GrijMunber-stoamed  ; all  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet  or  purlin^r  brook,  for  which  wus  drained 
Pontxis,  and  Lucrine  hay,  and  Afric  coast. 

The  Tempter,  I warrant  you,  thought  these 
cates  would  go  down  without  the  recom- 
mendatory preface  of  a benediction.  They 
are  like  to  be  short  graces  where  the  devil 
plays  the  host. — I am  afraid  the  poet  wants 
his  usual  decorum  in  this  place,  Was  he 
thinking  of  the  old  Roman  luxury,  or  of  a 
gaudy  day  at  Cambridge  I This  was  a tempta- 
tion fitter  for  a Heliogabalus.  The  whole 
banquet  is  too  civic  and  culinary,  and  the 
accompaniments  altogether  a profanation  of 
that  deep,  abstracted  holy  scene.  The  mighty 
artillery  of  sauces,  which  the  cook-fiend 
conjures  up,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
simple  wants  and  plain  hunger  of  the  guest. 
He  that  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams,  from 
his  dreanui  might  have  been  taught  better. 
To  the  temperate  fantasies  of  the  famished 
Son  of  Qod,  wliat  sort  of  feasts  presented 
themselves  ? — He  dreamed  indeed, 

ippetlte  ii  wont  to  dream, 

Of  mcaU  and  drinka,  natuiw'a  rcftrMhmeot  fweet. 

But  what  meats  1 — 

Him  thought,  be  by  the  brook  of  Cheiith  stood. 

And  MW  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  mom  ; 

Though  mvenoua,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they 
brought ; 

He  saw  the  prophet  also  bow  he  fled 
Into  the  desert  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a Juniper ; then  how  awaked 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared. 

And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  cot, 

And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose. 

The  strength  whereof  suffleed  him  forty  days : 
Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  he  partool^ 

Or  as  a guest  wlthJDonicl  at  his  pulse. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than 
these  temperate  dreams  of  the  divine 
Huugerer.  To  which  of  these  two  visionary 
banquets,  think  you,  would  the  introduction 
of  what  is  called  the  grace  have  been  the 
most  fitting  and  pertinent  1 

Theoretically  1 am  no  enemy  to  graces ; 
but  practically  I own  that  (before  meat 
especially)  they  seem  to  involve  something 
awkward  and  unseasonable.  Our  appetites, 
of  one  or  another  kind,  are  excellent  spurs 
to  our  reason,  which  might  otherwise  but 
feebly  set  about  the  great  emls  of  preserving 


and  continuing  the  species.  They  are  fit 
blessings  to  bo  contemplated  at  a distance  I 
with  a becoming  gratitude ; but  the  moment  ^ 
of  appetite  (the  judicious  reader  will  appre-  j 
bend  me)  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fit  season  for  I 
that  exercise.  The  Quakers,  who  go  about  j 
their  business  of  every  description  with  more 
calmness  than  we,  have  more  title  to  the  use 
of  these  benedictory  prefaces.  1 have  always 
admired  their  silent  grace,  and  the  more 
because  I have  observed  their  applications 
to  the  meat  and  drink  following  to  be  less 
passionate  and  sensual  than  ours.  They  are 
neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibbers  os  a people. 
They  eat,  as  a horse  bolts  his  chop)>eil  hay, 
with  luditfereuce,  calmness,  and  cleanly  cir- 
cumstances. They  neither  grease  nor  slop 
themselves.  When  I see  a citizen  m his  bib 
and  tucker,  I cannot  imagine  it  a stirplice. 

I am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I confess  1 
am  not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those 
unctuous  morsels  of  deer's  flesh  were  not 
made  to  bo  received  with  dispassionate 
services.  1 hate  a man  who  swallows  it, 
affecting  not  to  know  what  he  is  eating.  I 
suspect  his  taste  in  higher  matters.  I shrink 
instinctively  from  one  who  professes  to  like 
minced  veal.  There  U a physiognomical 

character  in  the  tastes  for  food.  C holds 

that  a man  cannot  have  a pure  mind  who 
refuses  apple-dumplings.  1 am  not  certain 
but  ho  is  right.  With  the  decay  of  my  first 
innocence,  1 confess  a less  and  less  relish 
daily  for  those  innocuous  cates.  The  whole 
vegetable  tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me. 
Only  1 stick  to  asparagus,  which  still  seems 
to  inspire  gentle  thoughts.  I am  impatient 
and  querulous  under  culinary  disappoint- 
ments, as  to  come  home  at  the  dinner  hour, 
for  instance,  expecting  some  savoury  mess, 
and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and  sapidless. 
Butter  ill  melted — that  commonest  of  kitchen 
(allures — ^puts  me  beside  my  tenor. — ^The 
author  of  the  Rambler  used  to  make  inarticu- 
late animal  noises  over  a favourite  food.  Was 
this  the  music  quite  proper  to  bo  preceded 
by  the  grace  ) or  would  the  pious  man  have 
done  better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to  a 
season  when  the  blessing  might  be  contem- 
plated with  less  perturbation  7 1 quarrel 
with  no  man's  tastes,  nor  would  set  my  thin 
face  against  those  excellent  things,  in  their 
way,  jollity  and  feasting.  But  as  these 
exercises,  however  laudable,  have  little  in 
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them  of  grace  or  gracefulness,  a man  should 
be  sure,  before  he  ventures  so  to  grace  them, 
that  while  he  is  pretending  hU  devotions 
otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing  his 
hand  to  some  great  fish — his  Dagon — with  a 
special  consecration  of  no  ark  but  the  fat 
tureen  before  him.  Graces  are  the  sweet 
preluding  strains  to  the  banquets  of  angels 
and  children ; to  the  roots  and  severer  repasts 
of  the  Chartreuse  ; to  the  slender,  but  not 
slenderly  acknowledged,  refection  of  the  poor 
and  humble  man : but  at  the  heape<l*up 
boards  of  the  pampered  and  the  luxurious 
they  become  of  dissonant  mood,  less  timed 
and  tuned  to  the  occasion,  methinks,  than 
the  noise  of  those  better  befitting  organs 
wouhl  be  which  children  hear  tales  of,  at 
Hog's  Norton.  We  sit  too  long  at  our  meals, 
or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  of  them,  or ' 
too  disordered  in  our  application  to  them,  or 
engross  too  great  a portion  of  those  good 
things  (which  should  be  common)  to  our 
share,  to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace. 
To  bo  thankful  for  what  we  grasp  exceeding 
our  proportion,  is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice. 
A lurking  sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes 
the  performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and 
spiritless  a service  at  most  tables.  In  houses 
where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
napkin,  who  has  not  seen  that  never-settled 
question  arise,  os  to  teko  thall  tay  ii  f while 
the  good  man  of  the  house  and  the  visitor 
cleigyman,  or  some  other  guest  belike  of 
next  authority,  from  years  or  gravity,  shall 
be  liand}'ing  about  the  office  between  them 
AS  a matter  of  compliment,  each  of  them  not 
unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  burthen  of 
an  equivocal  duty  from  his  owu  shoulders  ? 

I once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two 
Methodist  divines  of  different  persuasions, 
whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  that  evening.  Before 
the  first  cup  was  handed  round,  one  of  these 
reverend  gentlemen  put  it  to  the  other,  with 
all  due  solemnity,  whether  he  chose  to  6ay 
anything.  It  seems  it  is  the  custom  with 
sumo  sectaries  to  put  up  a short  prayer  before 


this  meal  also.  His  reverend  brother  did 
not  at  first  quite  apprehend  him,  but  upon 
an  explanation,  with  little  less  importance 
he  made  answer  that  it  was  not  a custom 
known  in  his  church : in  which  courteous 
evasion  the  other  acquiescing  for  good  man- 
ners' sake,  or  in  compliance  with  a weak 
brother,  the  supplementary  or  tea-grace  was 
waived  altogether.  With  what  spirit  might  , 
not  Lucian  have  painted  two  priests,  of 
religion,  playing  into  each  other's  hands  the 
compliment  of  performing  or  omitting  a 
sacrifice, — the  hungry  God  meantime,  doubt- 
ful of  his  incense,  with  expectant  nostrils 
hovering  over  the  two  flamens,  and  (as  be- 
tween two  stools)  going  away  in  the  end 
without  his  supper.  I 

A short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt 
to  want  reverence  ; a long  one,  I am  afraid, 
cannot  escape  the  chai^  of  impertinence. 

I do  not  quite  approve  of  the  e])igrammatic 
conciseness  with  which  that  equivocal  wag 
(but  my  pleasant  school-fellow)  C.  V.  L., 
when  importuned  for  a grace,  used  to  inquire, 
first  slyly  leering  down  the  table,  ^ Is  there 
no  clergyman  here,"  — significantly  adding, 

“ Thank  G — Nor  do  1 think  our  old  form 
at  school  quite  ]>ertinent,  where  we  were 
used  to  preface  our  bald  bread-ond-cheese- 
suppers  with  a preamble,  connecting  with  | 
that  humble  blessing  a recognition  of  bene-  ■ 
fits  the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  to  the  j 
imagination  which  religion  has  to  offer.  Son  i 
tunc  mu  erai  locm.  I remember  we  were 
put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  phrase  “ good  crea-  | 
tures,"  upon  which  the  blessing  rested,  with 
the  fare  set  before  us,  wilfully  understanding 
that  expression  in  a low  and  animal  sense, — 
till  some  one  recalled  a legend,  which  told 
how,  in  the  golden  days  of  Christ's,  the 
young  Hospitallers  were  wont  to  have  smok- 
ing joints  of  roast  meat  upon  their  nightly 
boaixls,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  commiser- 
ating the  decencies,  rather  than  the  palates, 
of  the  children,  commuted  our  flesh  for  gar- 
ments, and  gave  us — horrttco  rtjtrtm — trou- 
sers instead  of  mutton. 
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CniLDRKx  love  to  listen  to  storiee  about 
their  elders,  when  they  were  children ; to 
stretch  their  imagination  to  the  conception 
of  a traditionary  great-uncle,  or  grandjuuc, 
whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  my  little  ones  crept  about  mo  the  other 
evening  to  hoar  about  their  great-grand- 
mother Field,  who  lived  in  a great  house  in 
Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than  that 
in  which  they  aud  papa  lived)  which  had 
been  the  scene— so  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the 
tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  become 
familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle 
was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood 
upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts  ; 
till  a foolish  rich  |)erBon  pulled  it  down  to 
set  up  a marble  one  of  modem  invention  in 
its  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice 
put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother’s  looks,  too 
tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Tlieu  I went 
on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good  their 
great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved 
and  respected  by  everybo<ly,  though  she  was 
not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house, 
but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (aud  yet  in 
some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the 
I mistresH  of  it  too)  comiuitteil  to  her  by  the 
owner,  who  preferretl  living  in  a newer  aud 
more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  pur- 
chased somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county ; 
but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a manner  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  great  bouse  in  a sort  while  she  lived, 
which  afterwards  come  to  decay,  and  was 
nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  orna- 
ments stripped  and  carried  away  to  the 
owner’s  other  house,  where  they  were  set  up, 
and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were 
to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen 
lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in 
Lady  C.’s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here 
John  smiled,  os  much  as  to  say,  **  that  would 
be  foolish  indeed.”  Aud  then  I told  how, 


when  she  came  to  die,  her  fimeral  was 
attended  by  a concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and 
some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  many  miles  round,  to  show  their  respect 
for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such 
a good  and  religious  woman  ; so  good  indeed 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay, 
and  a great  part  of  the  Testament  besides. 
Here  little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then 
I told  what  a tall,  upright,  graceful  person 
their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was  ; and 
how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best 
dancer — here  Alice’s  little  right  foot  played 
an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  look- 
ing  grave,  it  desisted — ^the  best  dancer,  I was 
saying,  in  the  county,  till  a cruel  disease, 
called  a cancer,  came,  and  bowed  her  down 
with  pain  ; but  it  could  never  bend  her  good 
spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were 
still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  aud 
religious.  Then  I told  how  she  was  used  to 
sleep  by  herself  in  a lone  chamber  of  the 
great  lone  house  ; and  bow  she  believed  that 
on  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen 
at  miihiigbt  gliding  up  and  down  the  great 
staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but  she  said 
“ those  Innocents  would  do  her  no  harm ; ” 
and  how  frightened  I used  to  be,  though  in 
those  days  1 had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me, 
because  I was  never  half  so  good  or  reli- 
gious as  she — aud  yet  I never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  Jolm  ex])ani]ed  all  his  eyebrows  and 
tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I told  how 
good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having 
us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holydays,  whore 
1 in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by 
myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the 
twelve  Csesars,  that  hod  been  Emperors  of 
Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would  seem 
to  live  again,  or  I to  be  turned  into  marble 
with  them  ; how  1 never  could  be  tired  with 
roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its 
vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hang- 
ings, fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken 
pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out 
— sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned 
gardens,  which  I had  almost  to  myself,  unless 
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when  now  ami  then  a solitary  gardening  man 
would  cross  me — and  how  the  nectarines  and 
peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my 
ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then, — 
and  because  I had  more  pleasure  in  strolling 
about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew- 
trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red 
berries,  and  the  fir-apples,  which  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  look  at — or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass  with  all  the  fine 
garden  smells  around  me — or  basking  in  the 
orangery,  till  I could  almost  fancy  m3rself 
ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the 
limes  in  that  grateful  warmth— or  in  watch- 
ing the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with 
here  and  there  a great  sulky  pike  hanging 
midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if 
it  mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings, — 
I had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diver- 
sions than  in  all  the  sweet  fiavonrs  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common 
baits  of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited 
back  upon  the  plate  a bunch  of  grapes,  which, 
not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated 
dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing 
to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as  irrele- 
vant. Then,  in  somewhat  a more  heightened 
tone,  I told  how,  though  their  great-grand- 
mother Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren, 
yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said 

to  love  their  uncle,  John  L , because  he 

was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a youth,  and 
a king  to  the  rest  of  us ; and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some 
of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome 
horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no 
bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry 
him  half  over  the  county  in  a morning,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out — 
and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  bouse  and 
gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be 
alwaj-8  pent  up  within  their  boundaries— 
and  how  their  tmelo  grew  up  to  man’s  estate 
as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grand- 
mother Field  most  especially  ; and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I was 
a lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a good  bit 
older  than  me — many  a mile  when  I could 
not  walk  for  pain  ; — and  how  in  after  life  he 
became  lame-footed  too,  and  1 did  notalways 
(1  fe.ar)  make  allowances  enough  for  him 


when  he  was  impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor 
remember  sufficiently  bow  considerate  he  had 
been  to  me  when  I was  lame-footed ; and 
how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been 
dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  bad  died 
a great  while  ago,  such  a distance  there  is 
betwixt  life  and  death  ; and  how  I bore  his 
death  as  I thought  pretty  well  at  first,  but 
afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me  ; and 
though  I did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as 
some  do,  and  as  I think  he  would  have  done 
if  I had  died,  yet  I missed  him  all  day  long, 
and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  1 had 
loved  him.  I missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be 
alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for 
we  quarrelled  sometimes),  rather  than  not 
have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without 
him,  as  he  their  poor  uncle  must  have  been 
when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb. — Here  the 
children  fell  a crying,  and  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for 
uncle  John,  and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed 
me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell 
them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead 
mother.  Then  I told  how  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  de- 
spair, yet  persisting  ever,  I courted  the  fiiir 
Alice  W — n ; and,  as  much  as  children 
could  understand,  I explained  to  them  what 
coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial,  meant  in 
maidens — when  suddenly,  turning  to  Alice, 
the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her 
eyes  with  such  a reality  of  re-presentment, 
that  I became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood 
there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair 
was  ; and  while  I stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view, 
receding,  and  stUl  receding,  till  nothing  at 
last  but  two  mournful  features  were  seen  in 
the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without  speech, 
strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of 
speech  : “ We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee, 
nor  are  we  children  at  alL  The  children  of 
Alice  call  Bartrum  father.  We  are  nothing  ; 
less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only 
what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait  upon 
the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages 

before  we  have  existence,  and  a name  ” 

and  immediately  awaking,  I found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair, 
where  I had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side — but  John  L. 
(or  James  Blia)  was  gone  for  ever. 
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IM  A I.KTTKE  TO  B.  F.  BBQ.,  AT  ATDBBT,  FEW  WJVTH  WALKA. 


Mt  dear  F. — When  I tliink  how  welcome  I 
the  sight  of  a letter  from  the  world  where 
you  were  born  must  be  to  you  in  that  I 
strange  one  to  which  you  have  been  trans- 1 
planted,  I feel  .some  compunctious  visitings 
at  my  long  silence.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no  i 
easy  effort  to  set  about  a correspondence  at 
our  distance.  The  weary  world  of  waters 
between  us  oppresses  the  imagination.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a scrawl  of  mine 
should  ever  stretch  across  it.  It  is  a sort  of 
presumption  to  expect  that  one's  thoughts 
should  live  so  far.  It  is  like  writing  for  pos- 
terity j and  reminds  me  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Rowe’s  superscriptions,  “ Alcander  to  Stre- 
phon  in  the  shades."  Cowley's  Post-Angel 
is  no  more  than  would  be  expedient  in  such 
an  intercourse.  One  drops  a packet  at  Isim- 
bard-street,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  a friend 
in  Cumberland  gets  it  as  fresh  as  if  it  came 
in  ice.  It  is  only  like  whispering  through  a 
long  trumpet.  But  sup|>o6e  a tube  let  down 
from  the  moon,  with  yourself  at  one  end  and 
lAe  man  at  the  other ; it  would  be  some  balk 
to  the  spirit  of  conversation,  if  you  knew 
that  the  dialogue  exchanged  with  that  in- 
teresting theosophist  would  take  two  or  three  i 
revolutions  of  a higher  luminary  in  its  pas-  I 
sage.  Yet,  for  aught  I know,  you  may  be  j 
some  parosangs  nigber  that  primitive  idea — \ 
Plato's  man — than  we  in  England  here  have  ^ 
Uie  honour  to  reckon  ourselves.  | 

Epistolary  matter  usually  compriseth  three 
topics  ; news,  sentiment,  and  puns.  In  the 
latter,  I include  all  non-serious  subjects  ; or 
subjects  serious  in  themselves,  but  treated 
after  my  fashion,  non-seriously. — And  first, 
for  news.  In  them  the  most  desirable  cir- 
cumstance, I suppose,  is  that  they  shall  be 
true.  But  wlutt  security  can  I have  that 
what  I now  send  you  for  truth  shall  not, 
before  you  get  it,  unaccountably  turn  into  a 
lie  I For  instance,  our  mutual  friend  P.  is  at 
this  present  writing — ray  A'oie — in  good 
health,  and  enjoys  a lair  share  of  worldly 
reputation.  You  are  glad  to  hear  it.  This 


is  natural  and  friendly.  But  at  this  present 
reading — your  -Vow — he  may  possibly  be  in 
the  Bench,  or  going  to  be  hanged,  which  in 
reason  ought  to  abate  something  of  your 
transport  (».  e.  at  hearing  he  was  well,  &c.), 
or  at  least  considerably  to  modify  it  I am 
going  to  the  play  this  evening,  to  have  a 
laugh  with  Munden.  You  have  no  theatre, 

I think  you  told  me,  in  your  land  of  d d 

realities.  You  naturally  lick  your  lips,  and 
envy  me  my  felicity.  Think  but  a moment, 
and  you  will  correct  the  hateful  emotion. 
Why  it  is  Sunday  morning  with  you,  and 
1823.  This  confusion  of  tenses,  this  grand 
solecism  of  two  preoenit,  is  in  a degree 
common  to  all  postage.  But  if  I sent  you 
word  to  Bath  or  Devizes,  that  I was  ex- 
pecting the  aforesaid  treat  this  evening, 
though  at  the  moment  yon  received  the  in- 
telligence my  full  feast  of  fun  would  be  over, 
yet  there  would  be  for  a day  or  two  after,  as 
you  would  well  know,  a smack,  a relUh  left 
upon  my  mental  palate,  which  would  give 
rational  encouragement  for  you  to  foster  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  disagreeable  passion, 
which  it  was  in  part  my  intention  to  pro- 
duce. But  ten  months  hence,  your  envy  or 
your  sympathy  would  be  as  useless  as  a 
passion  spent  upon  the  dead.  Not  only  docs 
truth,  in  these  long  intervals,  un-essence 
herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot 
venture  a crude  fiction,  for  the  fear  that  it 
may  ripen  into  a truth  upon  the  voyage. 
What  a wild  improbable  banter  I put  upon 

you,  some  three  years  since, of  Will 

Weatherall  having  married  a servant-maid  ! 
I remember  gravely  consulting  you  how  wo 
were  to  receive  her — for  Will’s  wife  was  in 
no  case  to  be  rejected  ; and  your  no  less 
serious  replication  in  the  matter ; how  ten- 
derly you  advised  an  abstemious  introduction 
of  literary  topics  before  the  lady,  with  a 
caution  not  to  be  too  forward  in  bringing  mi 
the  carpet  matters  more  within  the  sphere  of 
her  intelligoncc ; your  deliberate  judgment, 
or  rather  wise  suspension  of  sentence,  how 
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far  jacks,  and  spits,  and  mops,  could,  with  | less  life,  so  took  his  fancy  that  be  could  i 
propriety,  be  introduced  as  subjects  ; whether  , imagine  no  ))lace  so  proper,  in  the  event  of 
the  conscious  avoiding  of  all  such  matters  in  | his  death,  to  lay  his  bones  in.  This  was  all 
discourse  would  not  have  a worse  look  than  | very  natural  and  excusable  aa  a sentiment, 
the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our  way  ; in  and  shows  his  character  in  a very  pleasing 


what  manner  we  should  carry  ourselves  to 
our  maid  Becky,  Mrs.  William  Wcatherall 
being  by ; whether  we  should  show  more 
delicacy,  and  a truer  sense  of  respect  for 
WilPs  wife,  by  treating  Becky  with  our  cus- 
tomary chiding  before  her,  or  by  an  unusual 
deferential  civility  paid  to  Becky,  as  to  a 
person  of  great  worth,  but  thrown  by  the 
caprice  of  fate  into  a humble  station.  There 
were  difficulties,  I remember,  on  lx)th  sides, 
which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  state  with 
the  precision  of  a lavi'yer,  united  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a friend.  I laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  your  solemn  pleadings,  when  lo ! while  I 
was  valuing  myself  upon  this  flam  put  upon 
you  in  New  South  Wales,  the  devil  in  Eng- 
land, jealous  possibly  of  any  lie-children  not 
hU  own,  or  working  after  my  copy,  has 
actually  instigated  our  friend  (not  three  days 
since)  to  the  commission  of  a matrimony, 
which  I had  only  conjured  up  for  your 
diversion.  William  Weatherall  has  married 
Mrs.  Cotterers  maid.  But  to  take  it  in  its 
truest  sense,  you  will  see,  my  dear  F.,  that 
news  from  me  must  become  history  lo  you  ; 
which  I neither  profess  to  write,  nor  indeed 
care  much  for  reading.  No  pei*8on,  under  a 
diviner,  can,  with  any  prospect  of  veracity, 
conduct  a correspondence  at  such  an  arm's 
length.  Two  prophets,  indeed,  might  thus 
interchange  intelligence  with  effect  ; Uie 
epoch  of  the  writer  (Habakkuk)  falling  in 
with  the  true  present  time  of  the  receiver 
(Daniel) ; but  then  wc  are  no  prophets. 

Then  os  to  sentiment.  It  fares  little 
better  with  that.  This  kind  of  dish,  above 
all,  re<iuires  to  bo  served  up  hot,  or  sent  off 
in  water-plates,  that  your  friend  may  have  it 
almost  as  warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  time 
to  cool,  it  is  the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold 
meats.  I have  oflen  smiled  at  a conceit  of 
the  late  Lord  C.  It  seems  that  travelling 
somewhere  about  Geneva,  he  came  to  some 
pretty  green  spot,  or  nook,  where  a willow, 
or  something,  hung  so  fantastically  and  in- 
vitingly over  a stream — was  it  ?— or  a rock  ? 
—no  matter — but  the  stillness  and  the  re- 
pose, after  a weary  journey,  *tis  likely,  in  a 
languid  moment  of  his  Lordship's  hot,  rest- 


j light.  But  when  from  a passing  sentiment 
' it  came  to  be  an  act ; and  when,  by  a posi- 
tive testamentary  disposal,  his  remains  were 
I actually  carried  all  that  way  from  England  ; 
w'ho  was  there,  some  desperate  sentimen- 
talists excepted,  that  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion, Why  could  not  his  Lonlship  have  found 
a spot  as  solitary,  a nook  as  romantic,  a tree 
as  green  and  pendent,  with  a stream  as  cm-  ^ 
blematic  to  his  purpose,  in  Surrey,  in  Dorset, 
or  in  Devon  ? Conceive  the  sentiment 
j lioarded  up,  freighted,  cntereil  at  the  Custom 
House  (startling  the  tide-waiters  with  the 
novelty),  hoisted  into  a ship.  Conceive  it 
pawed  about  and  handled  between  the  rude 
jests  of  tai*i>aulin  rufBans — a thing  of  its 
delicate  texture — the  salt  bilge  wetting  it 
till  it  became  as  vapid  ns  a damaged  lustring. 

I Suppose  it  in  material  danger  (mariners  have 
some  superstition  about  seutimeuts)  of  being 
tossed  over  in  a fresh  gale  to  some  propitia- 
^ tory  shark  (spirit  of  Saint  Gothard,  save  us 
; from  a quietus  so  foreign  to  the  desdser's  | 
purpose  !)  but  it  has  happily  evaded  a fishy  ^ 
i consummation.  Trace  it  then  to  its  lucky 
landing — at  Lyons  shall  we  say  ? — I have  I 
not  the  map  before  me — jostled  uj>on  four 
men’s  shoulders — baiting  at  this  town — j 
stopping  to  refresh  at  t’other  village — I 
waiting  a passport  hero,  a license  there  ; the  ' 
sanction  of  the  magistracy  in  this  district,  ! 
the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  that  i 
canton  ; till  at  length  it  arrives  at  its  desti-  | 
nation,  tired  out  and  jaded,  from  a brisk  ' 
sentiment  into  a feature  of  silly  pride  or  I 
taw'dry  senseless  afleetation.  How  few  ck'U- 
timeuts,  my  dear  F.,  I am  afraid  we  can  set  | 
down,  in  the  sailor’s  phrase,  as  quite  sea-  | 
w'orthy.  • 

Lastly,  as  to  the  agreeable  levities,  which, 

I though  contemptible  in  bulk,  arc  the  twiuk- 
I ling  corpuscula  which  should  irradiate  a 
right  friendly  epistle — your  puns  and  small  I 
jests  are,  I apprehend,  extremely  circum- 
seribed  in  their  sphere  of  action.  Tliey  are 
so  far  from  a capacity  of  being  ]xacked  up 
and  sent  beyond  sea,  they  will  scarce  endure 
to  be  transfwrtcd  by  hand  from  Uiis  n»om  lo  i 
the  next.  Their  vigour  is  os  the  instant  of  | 
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their  birth.  Their  nutriment  for  their  brief 
existence  ia  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  bj-standers  : or  this  Inat  ia  the  fine  slime 
of  Nilus — the  m^ior  lutu4 — whose  maternal ; 

1 recipiency  is  as  necessary  as  the  iol  pater  to 
their  equivocal  generation.  A pun  hath  a 
hearty  kind  of  present  ear'kissing  smack 
with  it ; you  can  no  more  transmit  it  in  its 
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scanning  ?— It  must  look  very  odd,  but  use 
reconciles.  For  their  scansion,  it  is  less  to 
be  regretted ; for  if  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  poets,  it  is  odds  but  they  turn 
out,  the  greater  j>art  of  them,  vile  plagiarists. 

Is  there  much  difference  to  see,  too,  between 
the  son  of  a th**f  and  the  grandson  ? or 
where  does  the  taint  stop  ? Do  you  bleach 
in  three  or  in  four  generations  1 I have 
many  questions  to  put,  but  ten  Delphic 
voyages  can  be  made  in  a shorter  time  than 
it  will  take  to  satisfy  my  scruples.  Do  you 
grow  your  own  hemp  ? — What  ia  your  staple 
trade, — exclusive  of  the  national  profession, 

I mean  ? Your  locksmiths,  I t^e  it,  are 
some  of  your  great  capitalists. 

I am  insensibly  chatting  to  you  as  fami- 
liarly as  when  we  used  to  exchange  good- 
morrows  out  of  our  old  contiguous  windows, 
in  pump-famed  Hare-coiirt  in  the  Temple. 
Why  did  you  ever  leave  that  quiet  comer  ? 
— Why  did  1 1 — with  its  complement  of  four 
poor  elms,  from  whose  smoke-dyed  barks, 
the  theme  of  jesting  mralists,  I picked  my 
first  lady-birds  ! My  heart  is  as  dry  as  that 
spring  sometimes  proves  in  a thirsty  August, 
when  I revert  to  the  space  that  is  between 
us ; a length  of  passage  enough  to  render 
obsolete  the  phrases  of  our  English  letters 
before  they  can  reach  you.  But  while  I talk 
I think  you  hear  me, — thoughts  dallying 
with  vain  surmise — 

Arc  me  t while  thee  the  iveaJi  and  Bounding  shore* 

Hold  far  avaj*. 

Come  back,  before  I am  grown  into  a very 
old  man,  so  as  you  shall  hardly  know  me. 
Come,  before  Bridget  walks  on  crutches. 
Girls  whom  you  left  children  have  become 
sage  matrons  while  you  are  tarrying  there. 
The  bhwming  Miss  W — r (you  remember  j 
Sally  W — r)  called  ujx>n  us  yesterday,  an 
aged  crone.  Folks  whom  you  knew  die  off 
every  year.  Formerly,  I thought  that  death 
was  wearing  out, — I stood  ramparted  alx)ut 
with  so  many  healthy  friends.  The  depar  - 
ture of  J.  W.,  two  springs  bock,  corrected 
my  <lelusion.  Since  then  the  old  divorcer 
has  been  busy.  If  you  do  not  make  haste  to 
return,  there  will  be  little  left  to  greet  you, 
of  me,  or  mine. 


pristine  flavour  than  you  can  send  a kiss. — 
Have  you  not  tried  in  some  instances  to 
palm  off  a yesterday's  pun  upon  a gentleman, 
and  has  it  answered  7 Not  but  it  was  new 
I to  his  hearing,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  come 
I new  from  you.  It  did  not  hitch  in.  It  was 
like  picking  up  at  a village  ale-house  a two- 
days'-old  newspaper.  You  have  uot  seen  it 
before,  but  you  resent  the  stale  thing  as  an 
I affront.  This  sort  of  merchandise  above  all 
j requires  a quick  return.  A pun,  and  its 
recognitory  laugh,  must  be  co-instantaneous. 
The  one  is  the  brisk  lightning,  the  other  the 
flerco  thunder.  A moment's  interval,  and 
the  link  is  snapped.  A pun  is  reflected  from 
a friend's  face  as  from  a mirror.  WTio  would 
consult  his  sweet  visnomy,  if  the  polished 
surface  were  two  or  three  minutes  (not  to 
8})eak  of  twelve  months,  my  dear  F.)  in 
giving  back  its  copy  7 

I cannot  image  to  myself  whereabout  you 
are.  When  I try  to  tix  it,  Peter  Wilkins's 
Island  comes  across  me.  Sometimes  you 
seem  to  be  in  the  Hades  of  Thieves.  I see 
Diogenes  prying  among  you  with  his  per- 
petual fruitless  lantern.  What  must  you  be 
willing  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight  of 
an  honest  man  ! You  must  almost  have  for- 
gotten how  ice  look.  And  tell  me  what  your 
Sydneyites  do?  are  they  th**v*ng  all  day 
long  7 Merciful  heaven ! what  property  can 
stand  against  such  a depredation  ! The 
kangaroos — your  Alwrigines — do  tliey  keep 
their  primitive  simplicity  un-Euroi>e-taintcd, 
with  those  little  short  fore  puds,  looking  like 
a lesson  framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket ! 
Marry,  for  diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather 
lamely  provided  d priori;  but  if  the  hue 
and  cry  were  once  up,  they  would  show  as 
fair  a pair  of  hind-shifters  as  the  ex{>ertest 
loco-motor  in  the  colony.  We  hear  the  most 
improbable  tales  at  this  distance.  Pray  is 
it  true  that  the  young  Spartans  among  you 
are  bom  with  six  fingers,  which  spoils  their 
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THE  PRAISE  OF  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

I LIKE  to  meet  a sweep — mulerstand  me — ' of  kibed  heels  (no  nnufmal  accompaniment) 
not  a grown  sweeper— old  chimney-sweepers  be  snperadded,  the  demand  on  thy  humanity 
are  by  no  means  attractive — but  one  of  those  will  surely  rise  to  a tester, 
tender  novices,  blooming  through  their  first  There  is  a composition,  the  ground-work 
nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite  of  which  I have  underatoo<l  to  be  the  sweet 
efiaced  from  the  cheek — such  as  come  forth  wood  ’yclept  sassafras.  This  wowl  boiled 
with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier,  with  down  to  a kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an 
their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some 
the  -peep  peep  of  a young  sparrow  ; or  liker  I tastes  a delicacy  beyond  the  China  luxury, 
to  the  matin  lark  should  I pronounce  them,  I know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it ; 
in  their  aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipating  for  myself,  with  every  deference  to  the 
the  sun-rise?  judicious  Mr.  R^ad,  who  hath  time  out  of 

I have  a kindly  yearning  toward  these  dim  mind  kept  open  a shop  (the  only  one  he  avers 
specks— poor  blots — innocent  blacknesses—  In  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  “ whole- 

I reverence  these  young  AIHcans  of  our  some  and  pleasant  beverage,”  on  the  south- 
own  growth — these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  side  of  Fleet-street,  as  thou  approaches! 
sport  their  cloth  without  assumption ; and  Bridge-street — the  only  Salopian  houee — I 
fn>m  theirlittlepulpit8(thetopeofchimneys,)  have  never  yet  adventured  to  dip  my  own 
in  the  nipping  air  of  a December  rooming,  particular  lip  in  a basin  of  his  commended 
preach  a lesson  of  patience  to  mankind.  ingredients— a cautious  premonition  to  the 

When  a child,  what  a mysterious  pleasure  olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that 
it  was  to  witness  their  operation ! to  see  a my  stomach  must  infallibly,  with  all  due 
chit  no  bigger  than  one’s-self^  enter,  one  knew  courtesy,  deciiue  it.  Yet  I have  seen  palates, 
not  by  w^t  process,  into  what  seemed  the  otherwise  not  uninstructed  in  dietetical 
fartces  Averni — to  pursue  him  in  imagination,  elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity, 
as  ho  went  sounding  on  through  so  many  dark  I know  not  by  what  particular  conforma- 
stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades ! to  shudder  tion  of  the  organ  it  happens,  hut  I have 
with  the  idea  that  “ now,  surely,  he  must  l>e  always  found  that  this  composition  is  sur- 
lost  for  ever ! ” — to  revive  at  hearing  his  prisingly  gratifying  to  the  palate  of  a young 
feeble  shout  of  discovered  day-light — and  chimney-sweeper — whether  the  oily  particles 
then  (O  fulness  of  delight!)  running  out  of  (sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous)  do  attenuate 
doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable  and  soften  the  fuliginous  concretions,  which 
phenomenon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished  are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere 
weapon  of  his  art  victonou-s  like  some  flag  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged 
waved  over  a conquered  citadel ! I seem  to  practitioners ; or  whether  Nature,  sensible 
rememl)er  having  been  told,  tliat  a had  sweep  that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of  hitter  wood 
was  once  left  in  a stack  with  bis  brush,  to  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to 
indicate  which  way  the  wind  blow.  It  was  grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a 
on  awful  s]>ectacle  certainly  ; not  much  j sweet  lenitive — but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible 
unlike  the  old  stage  direction  in  Macbeth, ' taste  or  odour  to  the  senses  of  a young 
where  the  “ Apparition  of  a child  crowned, ! chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a delicate  ex- 
with  a tree  in  his  band,  rises.”  | citement  com{tarahle  to  this  mixture.  Being 

Rea»ler,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  | penniless,  they  will  yet  hang  their  black 
gentry  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  . heads  over  the  ascending  steam,  to  gratify 
him  a peuny.  It  is  better  to  give  liim  two-  j one  sense  if  possible,  seemingly  no  leas 
pence.  If  it  he  starving  weather,  and  to  the  ' pleased  than  those  domestic  animals— cats—  i 
proper  troubles  of  his  hard  occuj>ation,  a pair  I when  they  purr  over  a new'-found  sprig  of  I 
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valerian.  There  is  something  more  in  these 
sympathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Head  boasteth,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  his  is  the  only  Salopian  houte; 
yet  be  it  known  to  thee,  reader — if  thou  art 
one  who  keepest  what  are  called  gocxl  hours, 
thou  art  haply  ignorant  of  the  fact — he  hath 
a race  of  industrious  imitators,  who  from 
stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the  same 
savoury  mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  that 
dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes 
meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his  mid- 
night cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan 
leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  premature 
labonrs  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently 
to  the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former, 
for  the  honours  of  the  pavement.  It  is  the 
time  when,  in  summer,  between  the  expired 
and  the  not  yet  relumined  kitchen-fires,  the 
kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give  forth  their 
least  satisfactory  odours.  The  rake,  who 
wiaheth  to  dissipate  his  overnight  vapours  in 
more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial 
fume,  as  he  passeth  ; but  the  artisan  stops  to 
taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfiut. 

This  the  precocious  herb-woman*s 

darling — the  delight  of  the  early  gardener, 
who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by 
break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Coventr 
garden's  famed  piazzas — the  delight,  and  oh ! 
1 fear,  too  often  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied 
sweep.  Him  shouldst  thou  haply  encounter, 
with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful 
steam,  regale  him  with  a sumptuous  basin 
(it  will  cost  thee  but  three-halfpennies)  and  a 
slice  of  delicate  bread  and  butter  (an  added 
halfpenny) — so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased 
of  the  o'er-charged  secretions  from  thy  worse- 
placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a lighter  volume 
to  the  welkin — so  may  the  descending  soot 
never  taint  thy  costly  well-ingredienced 
8onps~Dor  the  odious  cry,  quick-reaching 
from  street  to  street,  of  the  fired  chimney ^ 
invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten  adjacent 
parishes,  to  disturb  for  a casual  scintillation 
thy  peace  and  pocket ! 

1 am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of 
street  n&onts  *,  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the 
populace ; the  low-bred  triumph  they  display 
over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of 
a gentleman.  Yet  can  I endure  the  jocularity 
of  a yo\ing  sweep  with  something  more  than 
forgiveness. — In  the  last  winter  but  one, 
pacing  along  Cheapeide  with  my  accustomed 


precipitation  when  I walk  westward,  a 
treacherous  slide  brought  me  upon  my  back 
in  an  instant.  1 scrambled  up  with  pmn 
and  shame  enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to 
face  it  down,  os  if  nothing  had  happened — 
when  the  roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young 
wits  encountered  me.  There  he  stood,  point- 
ing me  out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob, 
and  to  a poor  woman  (I  suppose  his  mother) 
in  particular,  till  the  tears  for  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked 
themselves  out  at  the  comers  of  his  poor  red 
eyes,  red  from  many  a previous  weeping,  and 
soot-infiained,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with 
such  a joy,  snatched  out  of  desolation,  that 

Hogarth but  Hogarth  has  got  him 

already  (how  could  he  miss  him  ?)  in  the 
March  to  Fincldey,  grinning  at  the  pieman 
— there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture, 
irremovable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  forever 
^with  such  a maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum 
of  mischief,  in  his  mirth — for  the  grin  of  a 
genuine  sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in 
it^that  I could  have  been  content,  if  the 
honour  of  a gentleman  might  endure  it,  to 
have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductive- 
ness of  what  are  called  a fine  set  of  teeth. 
Every  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must 
pardon  me)  is  a casket  presumably  holding 
such  jewels ; but,  methinks,  they  should  take 
leave  to  air  them  as  frugally  as  possible. 
The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show 
me  their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I 
confess,  that  from  the  mouth  of  a true  sweep 
a display  (even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white 
and  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as  an 
agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allow- 
able piece  of  foppery.  It  is,  as  when 

A ubip  cloud 

Turns  forth  her  silTcr  liAing  on  th«  night. 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite 
extinct ; a badge  of  better  days  ; a bint  of 
nobility  ; — and,  doubtless,  under  the  ob- 
scuring darkness  and  double  night  of  their 
forlorn  dUguisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good 
blood,  and  gentle  con<littons,  derived  from 
lost  ancestry,  and  a lapsed  pedigree.  Tlie 
premature  apprenticeraents  of  these  tender 
victims  give  but  too  much  encouragement, 
I fear,  to  clandestine  and  almost  infantile 
abductions ; the  seeds  of  civility  and  true 
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courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these  younp 
grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for) 
plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions  ; many 
noble  Rachels  mourning  for  their  children, 
even  in  our  days,  countenance  the  fact  ; the 
tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a lament- 
able verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young 
Montagu  be  but  a solitary  instance  of  good 
fortune  out  of  many  irreparable  and  hopeless 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle, 
a few  years  since — under  a ducal  canopy — 
(that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in 
which  the  late  duke  was  esi>ecially  a connois- 
seur)— encircled  with  curtains  of  delicatest 
crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven — 
folded  between  a pair  of  sheets  whiter  and 
softer  than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled 
Ascanius — was  discovered  by  chance,  after 
all  mctho<l8  of  search  had  failed,  at  noon-<lay, 
fast  asleep,  a lost  chimney-sweeper.  The 
little  creature,  having  somehow  confounded 
his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those 
lordly  chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture 
had  alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber ; 
and,  tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was 
unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to 
repose,  which  he  there  saw  exhibited  ; so 
creeping  between  the  sheets  very  quietly, 
laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept 
like  a young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visiters 
at  the  Castle. — But  I cannot  help  seeming  to 
perceive  a confirmation  of  what  I hml  just 
hinted  at  in  this  story.  A high  instinct 
was  at  work  in  the  case,  or  I am  mistaken. 
Is  it  probable  that  a poor  child  of  that  descrip- 
tion, with  whatever  weariness  he  might  be 
visiteil,  would  have  venture<l,  under  such  a 
penalty  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to 
uncover  the  sheets  of  a Duke’s  bed,  and 
deliberately  to  lay  him-self  down  between 
them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  presented 
an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  preten- 
sions— is  this  probable,  I would  ask,  if  the 
great  power  of  nature,  which  I contend  for, 
had  not  been  manifested  within  him,  prompt- 
ing to  the  adventure  1 Doubtless  this  young 
noblem-m  (for  such  my  mind  misgives  mo 
that  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some  memory, 
not  amounting  to  full  consciousness,  of  his 
condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was  used  to  be 
lapped  by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  just 


such  sheets  ns  be  there  found,  into  which  ho 
was  now  but  creeping  back  as  into  his  proper 
incunabvla,  and  resting-place. — By  no  other 
theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a pre- 
existent state  (as  I may  call  it),  can  I explain 
a deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  anv 
other  system,  so  indecorous,  in  this  tender, 
but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White  was  so 
impress«l  with  a belief  of  metamorphoses 
like  this  frequently  taking  place,  that  in  some 
sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  these 
poor  changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual 
feast  of  chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter. 
It  was  a solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield, 
upon  the  yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Cards  were  issued  a week 
before  to  the  master-sweeps  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  their 
younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  elderly 
stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good- 
naturedly  winked  at ; but  our  main  body 
were  infantry.  One  unfortunate  wight, 
indeeil,  who,  relying  upon  his  dusky  suit, 
had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by 
tokens  was  providentially  discovered  in  time 
to  be  no  chimney-sweeper,  (all  is  not  soot 
which  looks  so,)  was  quoited  out  of  the 
presence  with  universal  indignation,  .as  not 
having  on  the  wedding  garment ; but  in 
general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The 
place  chosen  was  a convenient  spot  among 
the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so 
far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agree- 
able hubbub  of  that  vanity  ; but  remote 
enough  not  to  bo  obvious  to  the  interruption 
of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests 
assembled  about  seven.  In  those  little  tem- 
porary parlours  three  tables  were  spread 
with  napery,  not  so  fine  as  substantial,  and 
at  every  board  a comely  hostess  presided 
with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The 
nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the 
savour.  James  White,  as  head  waiter,  had 
charge  of  the  first  table  ; and  myself,  with 
our  trusty  companion  Biood,  ordinarily 
ministered  to  the  other  two.  There  was 
clambering  and  jostling,  you  may  be  sure, 
who  should  get  at  the  first  table — for 
Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not 
have  done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with 
more  spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some 
general  expression  of  thiuiks  for  the  honour 
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I the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural 
! ceremony  was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of 
old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest  of  the  three), 

; that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing, 

I half-cursing  “ the  gentleman,”  and  imprint 
upon  her  chaste  lips  a tender  salute,  whereat 
the  universal  host  would  set  up  a shout  that 
tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning 
I teeth  startled  the  night  wilji  their  brightness. 

' 0 it  was  a pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers 

lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  hU  more 
unctuous  sayings — how  he  would  fit  the  tit- 
bits to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the 
lengthier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he  ^ 
would  intercept  a morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of  j 
some  young  desperado,  declaring  it  “ must  | 
I to  the  i>an  agmn  to  bo  browne<l,  for  it  was  i 
not  fit  for  a gentleman’s  eating” — how  ho 
would  recommen<l  this  slice  of  white  bread, 

I or  that  piece  of  kissing-cnist,  to  a tender 
juvenile,  advising  them  all  to  have  a care  of 
j cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  l>est  | 
patrimony, — how  genteely  ho  would  deal 
about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine, 

I naming  the  brewer,  and  {irotestiug,  if  it  were 
I not  good,  he  should  lose  theb  custom  ; with 
a special  recommendation  to  wipe  the  lip 
before  drinking.  Then  we  hacl  our  toasts — 


**  Tl»e  King,” — “ the  Cloth,” — which,  whether 
they  uncleratood  or  not,  was  equally  diverting 
and  fiatteriug ; — and  for  a crowning  senti- 
ment, which  never  failed,  **  May  tho  Brush 
8Ui>erse<le  the  Laurel ! ” All  these,  and 
fifty  other  fancies,  which  were  rather  felt 
than  comprehended  by  his  guests,  wouM  he 
utter,  standing  upon  tables,  and  prefacing 
every  sentiment  with  a “Gentlemen,  give 
me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,”  which  was  a 
prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans  ; 
every  now  and  then  stuffing  into  his  mouth 
(for  it  did  not  do  to  bo  squeamish  on  these 
occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of  those 
reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them 
mightily,  and  was  the  savouriest  part,  you 
may  believe,  of  the  entertainmeut. 

Golden  Ind4  and  mu*t, 

A»  chimney^weepeni,  come  to  doit — 

Jamrs  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him 
these  suppers  have  long  ceased.  He  carried 
away  with  him  half  the  fun  of  tho  world  when 
he  died — of  my  world  at  least.  His  old 
clients  look  for  him  among  the  pens  ; and, 
missing  him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield 
dc|»arted  for  ever. 


A COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  BEGGARS, 

IS  Tiia  MrrmoFous. 


The  all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  re- 
I fonnation — your  only  modem  Alcides'  club 
j to  rid  the  time  of  its  abuses — is  uplift  with 
I many-handed  sway  to  extirpate  the  last 
I fluttering  tatters  of  the  bugbear  Mendicitt 
from  the  metropolis.  Scrips,  wallets,  bags — 
staves,  dogs,  an<l  crutches— the  whole  men- 
dicant fraternity,  with  all  their  baggage, 

I are  fast  posting  out  of  the  purlieus  of  this 
eleventh  persecution.  From  the  crowded 
crossing,  from  the  comers  of  streets  and 
turnings  of  alleys,  the  parting  Genius  of 
Beggary  is  “ with  sighing  sent.” 

I do  not  approve  of  this  wholesale  going 
to  work,  this  impertinent  crusado,  or  bellum 
ad  extermiiuUionemf  proclaimed  against  a 
species.  Much  good  might  be  sucked  from 
these  Beggars. 


I They  were  the  oldest  and  the  honourablest  ' 
I form  of  pauperism.  Their  appeals  were  to  | 
our  common  nature ; less  revolting  to  an  in- 
genuous mind  than  to  be  a suppliant  to  the 
particular  humours  or  caprice  of  any  fellow- 
creature,  or  set  of  fellow-creatures,  parochial 
or  societarian.  Theirs  were  the  only  rates 
uninvidious  In  the  levy,  ungmdged  in  the 
assessment. 

There  was  a dignity  springing  from  the 
very  depth  of  their  desolation  ; as  to  be 
naked  is  to  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  being 
a man,  than  to  go  in  livery. 

The  greatest  spirits  have  felt  this  in  their 
reverses ; and  when  Dionysius  from  king 
tumeil  schoolmaster,  do  we  feel  anythiug 
towards  him  hut  contempt  ? Could  Van- 
dyke have  made  a picture  of  him,  swaying 
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a ferula  for  a sceptre,  which  would  have 
affected  our  minds  with  the  same  heroic 
pity,  the  same  compaasionalo  admiration, 
with  which  we  ^e^Jard  his  Belisarius  bepffing 
for  an  ohdumf  Would  the  moral  have  been 
more  graceful,  more  pathetic  ? 

The  Blind  Beggar  in  the  legend — the  father 
of  pretty  Bessy — whose  story  doggrel  rh>Tnes 
and  ale-house  signs  cannot  so  degrade  or 
attenuate  but  that  some  sparks  of  a lustroxis 
spirit  will  shine  through  the  disguisements 
— this  noble  Earl  of  Cornwall  (as  indeed  he 
was)  and  memorable  sport  of  fortune,  fleeing 
from  the  unjust  sentence  of  his  liege  lortl, 
stript  of  all,  and  seated  on  the  flowering 
green  of  Bethnal,  with  his  more  fresh  and 
springing  daughter  by  his  sule,  illumining 
his  rags  and  his  beggary — would  the  child 
and  parent  have  cut  a better  figure  doing 
the  honours  of  a counter,  or  expiating  their 
fallen  condition  upon  the  three-foot  eminence 
of  some  sempstering  sliojvboani  ? 

In  tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is  ever  the 
just  anti]X)de  to  your  King.  ITie  poets  and 
romancical  writers  (as  dear  Margaret  New- 
castle would  call  them,)  when  they  would 
most  shar])ly  and  feelingly  paint  a reverse  of 
fortiuie,  never  stop  till  they  have  brought 
<lown  their  hero  in  good  earnest  to  rags  and 
the  wallet.  The  depth  of  the  descent  illus- 
trates the  height  he  falls  from.  There  is  no 
medium  which  can  l>e  presented  to  the 
imagination  without  offence.  Tliere  is  no 
breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  liis 
palace,  must  divest  him  of  bis  gannents,  till 
he  answer  “mere  nature;”  lUid  Crcsscid, 
fallen  from  a prince's  love,  must  extend  her 
pale  arms,  ]>nlc  w'itli  other  whiteness  than  uf 
beauty,  supplicating  lazar  anus  with  bell 
and  clap-dish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  vciy  well ; 
and,  with  a converse  policy,  when  they  would 
express  sconi  of  greatness  without  llie  pity, 
they  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades 
cobbling  shoes,  or  a Seiniraniis  getting  up 
foul  linen. 

How  w'ould  it  sound  in  song,  that  a great 
monarch  ha<l  decline*!  his  affections  uprm  the 
daughter  of  a baker  ! yet  do  we  feel  the 
imagination  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the 
**  true  ballad,’*  where  King  Cophetua  woos 
the  beggar  maid  ? 

Pauperism,  p;iu|M>r,  j>oor  man,  are  exj)res- 
sious  of  pity,  but  pity  alloyed  with  contempt. 


DECAY  OF  BEGGARS. 


No  one  properly  contemns  a Beggar.  Poverty 
is  a comparative  thing,  and  each  degree  of 
it  is  mocked  by  its  “ neighbour  grice.’*  Its 
poor  renta  and  comings-in  arc  soon  summed 
up  and  told.  Its  pretences  to  property  are 
almost  ludicrous.  Its  pitiful  attempts  to 
save  excite  a smile.  Every  scornful  com- 
panion can  weigh  his  trifle-bigger  purse 
against  it.  Poor  jnan  reproaches  poor  man 
in  the  street  with  impolitic  mention  of  his 
condition,  his  own  l)eing  a shade  bettor, 
while  the  rich  pass  by  and  jeer  at  lx)th.  No 
rascally  comparative  insults  a Beggar,  or 
thinks  of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is 
not  in  the  scale  of  comparison.  He  is  not 
under  the  measure  of  property.  He  con- 
fessedly hath  none,  any  more  than  a dog  or 
a sheep.  No  one  twitteth  him  with  ostenta- 
tion above  his  means.  No  one  accuses  him 
of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with  mock 
humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the 
wall,  or  pick  nuarrels  for  precedency.  No 
wealthy  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from 
his  tenement.  No  man  sues  him.  No  mau 
goes  to  law  with  him.  If  I were  not  the  in- 
dependent gentleman  that  I am,  rather  than 
I would  be  a retainer  to  the  great,  a le*l 
captain,  or  a poor  relation,  I would  choose, 
out  of  the  delicacy  and  true  greatness  of  my 
mind,  to  be  a Beggar. 

Rags,  which  are  the  reproach  of  poverty, 
are  the  Beggar’s  rol>es,  and  graceful  hxxignM 
of  his  profession,  his  tenure,  his  full  dress, 
the  suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to  show 
himself  in  public.  He  is  never  out  of  the 
fashion,  or  Hmpeth  awkwardly  l>ehind  it. 
He  is  not  required  to  put  on  court  mourn- 
ing. He  weiireth  all  colours,  fearing  none. 
His  costume  hath  undergone  leas  change 
tlian  the  Quaker’s.  He  U the  only  m.an 
in  the  universe  who  is  not  obliged  to  study 
appearances.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  concern  him  no  longer.  He  alone 
continucth  in  one  stay.  Tlie  price  of  stock 
or  laud  affecteth  him  not.  Tlie  fluctuation 
of  agricultural  or  commercial  prosperity 
touch  him  not,  or  at  worst  but  change  his 
customers.  He  is  not  expecte*!  to  become 
bml  or  surety  for  any  one.  No  man  troubleth 
him  with  questioning  his  religion  or  politics. 
He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  universe. 

The  Mendicants  of  this  great  city  were  so 
many  of  her  sights,  her  lions.  I can  no  more 
s]>aro  them  than  I could  the  Cries  of  Ix>udon. 
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No  comer  of  a atreet  is  complete  without 
them.  They  are  as  iiidispenaable  as  the ! 
Ballad  Singer ; and  in  their  ]>ictures«iue 
attire  as  ornamental  as  the  signs  of  old 
Ijondon.  They  were  the  standing  morals, 
emblems,  mementos,  di;d-mottos,  the  spital 
sermons,  the  books  for  children,  the  salutary 
checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushiug 
tide  of  greasy  citizenry — , 

Look 

upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 

Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used 
to  line  the  wall  of  LincolnVinn  Garden, 
before  modem  fastidiousness  harl  ex|>elied 
them,  casting  up  their  ruined  orbs  to  catch 
a ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with 
their  faithful  Dog  Guide  at  their  feet,— 
whither  arc  they  fled  ? or  into  what  comers, 
blind  os  themselves,  have  they  been  driven, 
out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sun-warmth  ? 
immersed  between  four  walls,  in  what  wither- 
ing poor-house  do  they  endure  the  penalty  of 
double  darkness,  where  the  chink  of  the 
dropt  half-penny  no  more  consoles  their  for- 
lorn bereavement,  far  from  the  sound  of  the 
cheerful  and  hope-stirring  trcml  of  the  pas- 
senger ? Where  hang  their  useless  staves  ? 
and  who  will  farm  their  dogs? — Have  the 
overseers  of  St.  L — caused  them  to  be  shot  ? 
or  were  they  tied  up  in  socks  and  dropt  into 
the  Tltames,  at  the  suggestion  of  B— , the 
mild  rector  of T 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent 
Bourne,  most  classical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
most  English  of  the  Latinists  .'—who  has 
treated  of  this  human  and  qumlnipedal 
alliance,  this  dog  an<l  man  friendship,  in 
the  sweetest  of  his  poems,  the  EpiUtphinm ; 
in  Cancnit  or,  Do</*s  Epitaph.  Header,  pemse 
it ; and  say,  if  customary  sights,  which  could 
call  up  such  gentle  poetry  as  this,  were  of  a 
nature  to  do  more  harm  or  good  to  the  moral  i 
sense  of  the  passengers  through  the  daily  j 
thoroughfares  of  a vast  and  busy  metropolis,  i 

Pauperi*  hie  Iri  requio«co  Lyci»cu«,  herUb«, 

Dum  tIxL  tutcla  vipil  columrnque  nonwta*, 

Dux  cw*co  fldu* : ncc,  mp  duernto,  mlcbtit, 

PrirU^nao  hinc  atque  hino  bncuin,  ppr  iiiiquu  locorum 
Incertom  cxplorare  \iam ; «:>d  Ilia  Nccutoii, 

Ouo'  dubioA  rrgfrrent  poMdit,  vcuti^a  tuta 
FUit  inoffcniio  irmwa ; st^lidumquc  s«dilc 
In  nudo  nactufl  mixo,  quA  pratercuntium 
Unda  ftpqupn*  confluxit,  U>i  miserimjoc  tmebnu 
I.Amrntia,  noctpmque  oculU  plorarit  oliortam. 

Fk>rarit  nec  fnutra ; obolum  dedit  alter  et  alter, 


QueU  corda  et  meotrm  fndidorat  natura  benignam. 

.\d  latuii  interea  Jaeui  oopitus  hrrilc, 

Vrl  tnedii*  in  wimniH  ; ad  herilU  juiMia 
Aurr«ciue  atquc  amnnim  arrcct\i4,  m-u  hustula  amic6 
Porrexit  Mociiutquc  dapeo,  m*u  Innga  diei 
Tirdia  pcrpcuMW,  reditura  Fub  noctr  parahnt. 

Hi  moreti,  biec  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  sinchant, 

Ihim  nrque  laniruebom  morbi*,  ncc  inrrte  K'ncct* ; 

Qmr  tan<irTQ  nhrepait,  veterique  satellite  emeum 
(irbavit  clomimim:  priori  se<l  gratia  fucti 
Nc  toU  Inlercat,  InngfM  delecta  i>er  anno#, 

Kxiguuro  hunc  1nu«  tomulum  do  ccKpitr  fecit, 

KUi  inopbs  non  ingrato',  roirauM'ulu  dexttse; 

Cnnidne  signavltque  brevi,  dominuraque  ranrmquo 
Quod  memoret,  fldomquo  coacm  dominumquc  bi’nignuui. 

Poor  Inw*  faithful  wolf-ilog  here  I lie, 

Tluit  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  moAter’a  »te{>i>, 

HU  guide  and  guard ; nor,  while  my  acreioc  laateil, 
find  he  occasion  for  that  xtaff,  with  which 
He  now  gne*  picking  out  hin  path  In  fear 
Over  the  highwa]r«  and  croHAingH ; but  would  plant, 
Kafo  In  the  conduct  of  my  tViendly  »tring, 

A firm  foot  forward  "till,  till  he  had  rench’d 
HIa  poor  M>nt  on  nome  Rtonr,  nigh  where  the  tide 
Of  piktAers  by  in  thickest  confluence  flow’d  t 
To  whom  with  loud  and  pcuutionate  lomcfitA 
From  mom  to  eve  hU  dark  estate  be  wail’d. 

Nor  wail’d  to  all  in  vain : nomc  here  and  there. 

The  wrlMiApoited  and  good,  their  prnnie*  gave. 

I meantime  at  hU  feet  ohnequioua  ulrpt ; 

Not  all^oBleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 
Prick'd  up  at  hU  Iciwt  motion  ; to  reecivc 
At  hU  kind  hand  my  customary  cnimtw. 

And  common  portion  in  hi*  fooRt  of  Acrapa  ; 

Or  when  night  warn'd  oa  homeward,  tired  and  spent 
With  our  long  day  ami  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  monncni,  this  my  way  of  life, 

TUI  age  and  slow  dUeose  me  overtot>k, 

And  Acrer’d  from  my  sightlcAA  maAter*A  side. 

But  IcAt  the  irracc  of  so  good  deeds  should  die. 
Through  tract  of  yc-ars  in  mute  oblivion  lost. 

This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Inw  reared, 

Clieap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand. 

And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest. 

In  long  and  lasting  unhm  to  attest. 

The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  hU  Dog. 

These  dim  eyes  have  in  vain  explored  for 
some  months  past  a well-known  figure,  or 
part  of  the  figure  of  a man,  who  used  to 
glide  his  comely  upper  half  over  the  pave- 
ments of  London,  wheeling  along  with  mt>st 
ingenious  celerity  upon  a machine  of  wood  ; 
a 8(>cctacle  to  natives,  to  foreigners,  and  to 
children.  He  was  of  a robust  make,  with  a 
florid  sailor-like  complexion,  and  his  head 
was  bare  to  the  storm  and  sunshine.  He 
was  a natural  curiosity,  a s]XK:ulation  to  the 
scientific,  a prodigy  to  the  simple.  The  in- 
fant would  stare  at  the  mighty  man  brought 
down  to  his  own  level.  The  common  cripple 
would  despise  his  own  pusilhiuimity,  viewing 
the  hale  stoutness,  and  hearty  heart,  of  this 
half-limbed  giant.  Few  but  must  have 
noticed  him  ; for  the  accident  which  brought 
him  low  took  jdace  during  the  riots  of  1780, 
and  he  has  been  a groundling  so  long.  He 
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seemed  earth-bom,  an  Anteus,  and  to  suck 
in  fresh  ^|jour  from  tlie  soil  which  ho  neigh- 
boured. He  was  a grand  fragment ; as 
good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The  nature,  f 
which  sliould  have  recruited  hLs  reft  legs 
and  thighs,  was  not  lost,  but  only  retire<l 
into  his  upper  ]>arts,  and  he  was  half  a 
Hercules.  1 heard  a tremendous  voice  thun- 
dering and  growling,  as  before  an  earth- 
quake, and  casting  down  my  eyes,  it  was 
this  mandrake  re\dling  a steed  that  had 
startetl  at  his  portentous  apj>earance.  Ho 
seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  have 
rent  the  otfending  qua<lniped  in  shivers. 
He  was  os  the  man-part  of  a centaur,  from 
which  the  horse-half  hatl  been  cloven  in 
some  dire  Lapithan  controversy.  He  moved 
on,  as  if  he  could  have  made  shift  with  yet 
half  of  the  body-portion  which  was  left  him. 
The  08  sublime  was  not  wanting ; and  he 
threw  out  yet  a jolly  countenance  upon  the 
heavens.  Forty-and-two  years  had  he  driven 
thi.s  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that  his  hair 
is  grizzled  in  the  service,  hut  his  good  spirits 
no  way  impaired,  because  he  is  not  content 
to  exchange  his  free  air  and  exercise  for  the 
restraints  of  a poor-house,  he  is  expiating  his 
conttimacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically 
christened)  of  Correction. 

Was  a daily  s|>ectacle  like  this  to  be 
deemed  a nuisance,  which  called  for  legal  in- 
terference to  remove  1 or  not  rather  a salu- 
tary and  a touching  object  to  the  passers- 
by  in  a great  city  ? Among  her  shows, 
her  museums,  and  supplies  for  ever-ga]>ing 
curiosity  (and  what  else  but  an  accumula- 
tion of  sights— endless  sights — is  a great 
city  ; or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  was 
there  not  room  for  <»ne  Lusus  (not  JVtUunSf 
indeed,  but)  Aecidsntium?  What  if  in  forty- 
and-two-years’  going  about,  the  man  had 
scraped  together  enough  to  give  a portion  to 
his  child,  (as  the  rumour  ran)  of  a few  hun- 
<lreds — whom  had  he  injured  1 — whom  had 
he  imposed  upon  ? The  contributors  had 
enjoyed  their  si^At  for  their  pennies.  What 
if  after  being  exposed  all  day  to  the  heats, 
the  rains,  and  tlie  frosts  of  heaven — shuffling 
his  ungainly  trujik  along  in  an  elaborate  and 
painful  motion — he  was  enabled  to  retire  at 
night  to  enjoy  himself  at  a dub  of  his  fellow 
cripples  over  a dish  of  hot  meat  and  vege- 
tables, as  the  charge  was  gravely  brought 
against  him  by  a clergyman  deposing  before 


a House  of  Commons’  Committee— was  j 

or  was  his  truly  paternal  consideration, 
which  (if  a fact)  deserved  a statue  rather 
f than  a whipping-post,  and  is  inconsistent,  at 
least,  with  the  exaggeration  of  nocturnal 
orgies  which  he  has  been  slandennl  wdtb — a : 
reason  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  [ 
chosen,  harmless,  nay  edifying,  way  of  life,  j 
and  be  committed  in  hoary  age  for  a sturdy  i 
vagalwnd  ? — ! 

There  was  a Yorick  once,  whom  it  would  | 
not  have  shamed  to  have  sate  down  at  the 
cripples’  feast,  and  to  liave  thrown  in  his 
benediction,  ay,  and  his  mite  too,  for  a com-  I 
panionable  symlx)!.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  | 
thy  breed.” — 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious  I 
fortunes  made  by  begging  are  (I  verily  be- 
lieve) misers’  calumnies.  One  w’as  much 
talked  of  in  the  public  papers  some  time 
since,  and  the  usual  charitable  inferences 
deduced.  A clerk  in  the  Bank  was  sur])rised 
with  the  annotineemeiit  of  a five-hundred- 
pouud  legacy  left  him  by  a person  whose  I 
name  he  was  a stranger  ta  It  seems  that 
in  liis  daily  morning  walks  from  Peckham  ’ 
(or  some  village  therealwuts)  where  he  lived, 
to  his  office,  it  hail  been  his  practice  for  the 
last  tw’enty  years  to  di  op  his  halfpenny  duly 
into  the  hat  of  some  blind  Bartimeus,  that 
sate  begging  alms  by  the  way-side  in  the 
Borough.  Tlie  good  old  beggar  recognised 
his  daily  benefactor  by  the  voice  only  ; and, 
when  he  died,  left  all  the  amassings  of  his 
alms  (that  had  been  half  a century  |>erhap6 
in  the  accumulating)  to  his  old  Bank  friend. 
Was  this  a story  to  purse  up  people’s  hearts, 
and  pennies,  against  giving  an  alms  to  the 
blind  ?— or  not  rather  a beautiful  moral  of 
well-directed  charity  on  the  one  part,  and 
noble  gratitude  upon  the  other  I I 

I sometimes  w'ish  I had  been  that  Bank  I 
clerk.  ! 

I seem  to  remember  a poor  old  grateful 
kind  of  creature,  blinking,  and  looking  up 
with  his  no  eyes  in  the  sun — 

Is  it  jxissible  I could  have  steeled  my  purs** 
against  him  7 

Perhaps  I had  no  small  chringe. 

Reader,  do  not  be  frighteiieil  at  the  hanl 
words  imposition,  imposture — </ay,  and  asi 
no  questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Some  have  unaware^ (like  this  Bank  clerk) 
entcrtaincil  angels. 
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Shut  not  tliy  purse-stringa  always  ngaiust  not  all  that  he  pret«ndetb,  and  umler  a ' 
painted  distress.  Act  a charity  sometimes,  personate  hither  of  a family,  think  (if  thou 
I When  a pix>r  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly  jdeaseat)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent 
j such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  slay  to  in-  bachelor.  When  they  come  with  their  coun- 
I quire  whether  the  seven  small  children,**  terfeit  looks,  and  mumping  tones,  think  them 
I in  whose  name  lie  implores  thy  assistance,  players.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a j 

comedian  feign  these  things,  wliich,  concern-  * 
ing  these  poor  people,  thou  canst  not  cer-  ' 
tainly  tell  whether  ^ey  are  feigned  or  not.  | 

I 


have  a veiitable  existence.  Kake  not  into 
the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a half- 
penny. It  is  good  to  believe  him.  If  he  be 


A DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG. 


I Ma^kikd,  says  a Chinese  manuscript, 
which  my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to 
read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy 
thousand  ages  ate  tlieir  meat  raw,  clawing 
or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as 
they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This 
period  is  not  obscurely  hinteil  at  by  their 
great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
JVlundaue  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a 
kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang, 
literally  the  Cooks*  Holiday.  The  manuscript 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or 
rather  broiling  (which  1 take  to  be  the  elder 
brother)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
manner  following.  The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti, 
having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning, 
as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his 
bogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest 
son  Bo-bo,  a great  lubberly  boy,  who  being 
fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his 
age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  cscaiie 
into  a bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly, 
8]>reail  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of 
their  x>oor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  | 
ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  make-shift  of  a building,  you 
may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance, a fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China 
pigs  have  been  esteemed  a luxury  all  over 
the  East,  from  the  remotest  i>eriods  that  we 
read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and 
he  could  easily  build  up  again  w'ith  a few 
dry  branches,  and  the  labour  of  on  hour  or 
two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs. 
While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say 


to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  bauds  over  ' 
the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  uu-  i 
timely  sufferers,  an  odour  assailed  his  nostrils, 
unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  ex-  : 
pcrienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — 1 

not  &om  the  burnt  cottage — he  had  smelt 
! that  smell  before — indeed  this  w'as  by  no 
I means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which 
Imd  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this 
I unlucky  young  fire-brand.  Much  less  did  it 
I resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or 
j flower.  A premonitory  moistening  at  the 
same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  . 
knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped  j 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  | 
of  Life  in  it.  He  burnt  bis  fingers,  and  to  i 
cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs 
of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in 
the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no 
man  had  known  it)  he  tasted — crackling  I 
Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It 
did  not  bum  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked  ' 
bis  fingers  iiom  a sort  of  habit.  The  truth 
at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  j 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig 
that  tasted  so  delicious  ; and  surrendering 
himself  up  to  the  new-bom  pleasure,  he  fell 
to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
skin  with  the  fiesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  | 
it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  j 
when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking 
i*afters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and  | 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows 
upon  the  young  rogue’s  shoulders,  as  thick  ^ 
as  hail-stoucs,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  files.  The 
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tickling  plcaflure,  which  ho  expcricnce<l  in  his 
lower  regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  cjUlous 
to  any  inconveniences  he  might  fee!  in  those 
remote  quarters.  His  father  miglit  lay  on, 
but  ho  could  not  !>eat  him  fi'om  his  pig,  till 
he  hail  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  be- 
coming a little  more  sensible  of  his  situation, 
sometlnng  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

“ You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got 
there  devouring  ? Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  have  burnt  mo  down  three  houses  with 
your  <log*8  tricks,  and  be  haiige<!  to  you  ! but 
you  must  be  eating  6re,  and  I know  not 
what — what  have  you  got  there,  I say  1 ” 

“ O father,  the  pig,  the  pig  ! do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats.” 

Tlio  oJirs  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He 
cursed  his  sou,  and  he  cursed  himself  tliat 
ever  he  should  beget  a son  that  should  eat 
bunit  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully 
sharpened  since  morning,  soon  raked  out 
another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  “ Eat,  eat, 
eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — O 
Loi\l ! ** — with  Buch-liko  barbarous  ejacula- 
tions, cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he 
grasped  the  abominable  thing,  wavering 
whether  ho  should  not  put  his  son  to  death 
for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the 
crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  os  it  had 
done  hie  son’s,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its 
flavour,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he 
Would  for  a pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (fur  the 
manuscript  here  is  a little  tedious),  both 
father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess, 
and  never  left  otf  till  they  had  despatched  all 
that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours  would  cer- 
tainly have  stoned  them  for  a coujjle  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of 
imj>ruving  ui>ou  the  good  meat  which  God 
had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories 
got  about.  It  was  ubservtxl  that  Hu-ti’s 
cottage  was  bunit  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  li*um  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad 
day,  others  In  the  night-time.  As  often  as 


the  sow  farrowe<l,  so  sure  was  the  house  of 
Ho-ti  to  bo  in  a bhue  ; and  Ho-ti  himselt 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  iiisteaii  of 
chastising  his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  in- 
dulgent to  him  tliau  ever.  At  length  they 
were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  dis- 
covered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to 
take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inooiisider- 
able  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the 
obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and 
verdict  alx)ut  to  ho  pronounced,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the 
burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
aceuseil,  might  l»e  handed  into  the  box.  He 
handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it ; and 
Vjuniing  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father 
had  done  before  them,  and  nature  prompting 
to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  agmnst  the 
face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge 
wliich  judge  hatl  ever  given,- — to  the  surprise 
of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers, 
reporters,  and  all  present — without  leaving 
the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  wliat- 
ever,  they  brought  in  a simultaneous  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a shrewd  fellow, 
winked  at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the 
decision  : and  when  the  court  was  dismissed, 
went  privily  and  bought  u]i  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a few 
d,ays  his  lordship’s  town-house  was  obeervod 
to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fire  in 
every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enor- 
I mously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The 
insuraiice-oflices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop. 
People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day, 
imtU  it  was  fe;u*ed  that  the  very  science  of 
architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses 
continued,  till  in  process  of  time,  sa>-s  my 
m.'inuscript,  a sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who 
made  a discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be 
cooked  {burntj  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a whole  house  to 
dress  it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of 
a gridiron.  Uo;istiug  by  the  string  or  sjst 
came  in  a century  or  two  later,  I forget  in 
whose  dynasty.  By  such  .slow  degrees,  con- 
cludes the  manuscript,  do  the  most  useful, 
and  seemingly  the  most  obvioms,  arts  make 
their  way  among  mankind 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the 
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account  above  given,  it  must  Ijc  agrce»l  that 
if  a worthy  pretext  for  so  <iangerous  an  exj>e- 
rinient  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (es]>ecially 
in  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  of 
any  culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse 
might  be  found  in  roast  pio. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundiu 
edihilis^  I will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most 
delicate— ^rtncie/>4  obrnniorum. 

I speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — 
things  between  pig  and  jwrk — those  hobby- 
dchoya — but  a young  and  tender  suckling — 
under  a moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty 
— with  no  original  speck  of  the  avxor  immw/j- 
ditioif  the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first 
parent,  yet  manifest — his  voice  as  yet  not 
broken,  but  sometliing  between  a childish 
treble  and  a grumble — the  mild  forerunner 
or  predudium  of  a grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted,  I am  not  ignorant  that 
our  ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  l>oiled — 
but  what  a sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

Tliere  is  no  flavour  comparable,  1 will 
contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well- 
watcheil,  not  over-roasted,  cracHtngy  as  it  is 
well  calletl — the  very  teeth  are  inviteil  to  their 
share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  biinquet  in  over- 
coming the  coy,  brittle  resisbince — with  the 
adhesive  oleaginous — O call  it  not  hit ! but 
an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it — 
the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat  crojiped  in 
the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the  first 
innocence— the  cream  and  quintessence  of 

the  child-pig’s  yet  pure  food the  lean,  no 

lean,  but  a kind  of  animal  manna — or, 
rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that 
both  together  make  but  one  ambrosian 
result  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  ^Moing’’— It 
seemeth  rather  a refreslung  warmth,  tli.m  a 
scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  ()as8ive  to.  Uow 
equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string !— Now 
he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibi- 
lity of  that  tender  age  ! he  hath  wept  out 
his  pretty  eyes — radiant  jellies — shooting 
stars. — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how 
meek  ho  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  hod  this 
innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossnesa  and  indo- 
cility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer 
swiuehood?  Ten  to  one  bo  would  have 
proved  a glutton,  a sloven,  an  obstinate,  dis- 
agreeable animal— wallowing  in  all  manner 


of  filthy  conversation — from  these  sins  he  is 
happily  snatched  aw'ay— 

F.rc  sin  ooutd  biijrbt  or  torroir  fade, 

D«ath  camo  with  timdjr  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth, 

1 while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank 
j bacon — no  coalheaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking 
sausages — he  hath  a fair  sepulclire  in  the 
! grateful  sbjmach  of  the  judicious  epicure — 
I and  fur  such  a tomb  might  bo  content  to  die. 

I He  is  the  best  of  tuipors.  Pine-apple  is 
groat.  She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcend- 
ent— a delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to 
sinning  tliat  really  a tender-conscienced 
' jKjrson  would  do  well  to  pause — too  ravishing 
j for  mortal  taste,  she  wouudeth  and  exco- 
riatetli  the  li|)s  that  approach  her — like 
lovers’  kisses,  she  biteth— she  is  a pleasure 
bonlering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and 
I insanity  of  her  relish — but  she  stopi>eth  at 
I the  palate — she  meddicth  not  with  the  appe- 
I tite— and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter 
her  consistently  fur  a mutton-chop. 

Pig — let  me  sjx;ak  his  praise — is  no  less 
provocative  of  the  appetite,  than  ho  is  satis- 
factory to  the  criticalnesa  of  the  censorious 
j>alate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him, 
an<l  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind’s  mixed  characters,  a 
bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably 
intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled  with- 
out hazard,  ho  is — good  throughout.  No 
part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 
He  helpetb,  as  far  as  his  little  means  extend, 
all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  ban- 
quets. He  is  all  neighbours’  fare. 

I am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly im(jart  a share  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life  wiiich  fall  to  their  lot  (few  os 
mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a friend.  1 protest 
1 take  as  great  an  interest  in  my  friend's 
pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  prujier  satis- 
lactions,  as  in  mine  own.  “ Presents,”  i 
often  say,  “ endeai'  Absents.”  Hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  boni-door 
chickens  (those  “ tame  villatic  fowl,”)  capons, 
plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oj'sters,  I dispense 
as  freely  as  I receive  them.  I love  to  taste 
them,  as  it  were,  u|k>u  the  tongue  of  my 
fricmL  But  a stop  must  be  put  somewhere. 
One  would  not,  like  Lear,  “give  everything.’* 

1 make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is 
an  ingratitude  to  theUiver  of  all  good  flavours 
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to  extra-doniiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house 
sHghtiogly  (under  pretext  of  friendsliip,  or  I 
know  not  what)  a blessing  so  particularly 
adapted,  predestined,  I may  say,  to  niy 
individual  palate — It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I remember  a touch  of  conscience  in  this 
kind  at  school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who 
never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a holiday 
without  stuffing  a sweetmeat,  or  some  nice 
thing  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one 
evening  with  a smoking  plum-cake,  fresh 
from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was 
over  London  bridge)  a grey-headed  old 
beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this 
time  of  day,  lliat  he  was  a counterfeit.)  I 
had  no  {>ence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the 
vanity  of  self-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry 
of  charity,  schoolboy-like,  I made  him  a pre- 
sent of — ^tbe  whole  cake ! I walked  on  a 
little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions, 
with  a sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction  ; 
but  before  I had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
my  better  feelings  relumed,  and  I burst  into 
tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  I bad  been  to 
my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good  gift 
away  to  a stranger  that  I had  never  seen 
before,  and  w*ho  might  be  a bad  man  for 
aught  I knew  ; and  then  I thought  of  the 
pleasure  my  aunt  would  bo  taking  in  think- 
ing that  I — I myself,  and  not  another — would 
eat  her  nice  cake — and  what  should  I say  to 
! her  the  next  time  I saw  her — how  naughty  I 
' was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present ! — luul 
the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon 
my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  aud  the 
curiosity  1 had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it, 
aud  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and 
how  disap^xiiuted  she  would  feel  that  I had 
never  had  a bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  Inst — 
and  1 blamed  my  imj>ertlneut  spirit  of  alms- 


giving, and  out  of-place  hypocrisy  of  good- 
ness ; and  above  all  1 wishetl  never  to  see 
the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for-  no- 
thing, old  grey  imposter.  I 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  tlieir  method  | 
of  sacriHcing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  j 
of  ))igs  whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a I 
shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  I 
custom.  The  age  of  discipline  U gone  by,  or  | 
it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a phUoso 
pliical  light  merely)  what  effect  this  process 
might  have  towards  intenerating  aud^dulci-  | 
fying  a substance,  naturally  so  mild  aud  | 
dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  ' 
like  refining  a violet.  Yet  we  should  be 
cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  ^ 
how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice. 

It  might  impart  a gusto. — [ 

I remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  up>on  by  | 
the  young  students,  when  I was  at  St.  Omer's, 
and  maintained  with  much  learning  and  | 
pleasantry  on  both  sides,  “ Whether,  sup-  | 
I posing  that  the  flavour  of  a pig  who  obtained  i 
his  death  by  whipping  (per  fiag^lationem 
extremam)  superadded  a pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the 
animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method  | 
of  putting  the  ajiim.«tl  to  death  ? **  I forget 
the  decision.  ' 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Deci-  ; 
dedly,  a few  bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his 
liver  aud  brains,  and  a dash  of  mild  sage. 
But  banish,  dear  Iilrs.  Cook,  I beseech  you, 
the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole 
hogs  to  your  palate,  steep  them  in  shaloU,  • 
stuff'  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garlic  ; you  cannot  i>oison  them, 
or  make  them  stronger  than  thej"  are — but  ^ 
consider,  he  is  a weakling — a flower. 
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As  a single  man,  I have  spent  a good  deal  ( upon  me,  or  had  much  tendency  to  strengthen 
of  my  time  in  noting  do^m  the  infirmities  of!  me  in  those  anti-social  resolutions,  which  1 
Married  People,  to  console  myself  for  those  | took  up  long  ago  upon  more  suljstantial  cun- 
superior  plcosurt'^,  which  they  tell  me  1 have  | siderationa.  What  ofteuest  offends  me  at 
lost  by  remaining  as  1 am.  | the  houses  of  ninrried  persons  M'here  1 visit, 

I cannot  say  that  the  quarrels  of  men  and  ’ is  an  error  of  quite  a different  description  ; — 
their  wives  ever  made  any  great  impression  | it  is  that  they  are  too  loving. 
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' Not  too  lovnng  neither : thnt  does  not  ex-  tlinist  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  their  | 
] plain  my  meaning.  Besides,  why  should  that  patent  into  our  faces. 

offend  me  ? Tlie  very  act  of  separating  them-  Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than 
j selves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  have  the  that  entire  complacency  and  satisfaction 
, fuller  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  which  beam  in  the  countenances  of  a new- 
implies  that  they  prefer  one  another  to  all  married  couple, — in  that  of  the  lady  particu- 
I the  world.  Inrly  : it  tells  you,  that  her  lot  is  disposed  of 

But  what  1 complain  of  is.  that  they  carry  in  this  world  : that  you  can  have  no  ho(>es  of 
this  preference  so  undisguise^lly,  tliey  ]>erk  her.  It  is  true,  I have  none  : nor  wishes  ' 
it  up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  so  either,  perha(>s  ; but  this  is  one  of  those 
shamelessly,  you  cannot  be  in  their  company  truths  which  ought,  as  1 said  before,  to  be 
a moment  without  being  made  to  feel,  by  taken  for  granted,  not  expressed, 
some  indirect  hint  or  ojien  avowal,  that  you  Tlie  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give 
are  not  the  object  of  this  preference.  Now  themselves,  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  ustin- 
there  are  some  things  which  give  no  offence,  married  j>eople,wouldl>emoreoffensive  if  they 
while  implied  or  taken  for  granted  merely ; | were  leas  irrational.  We  will  allow  them  to 
but  expr^sed,  there  is  much  offence  in  them,  understand  the  mysteries  belon^ng  to  their 
If  a man  were  to  accost  the  first  homely-  own  craft  better  than  we,  w’ho  liave  not  ha<l 
featured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of  the  happiness  to  be  made  free  of  the  com- 
hia  acquaintance,  and  tell  her  bluntly,  that  pany : but  their  arrogance  is  not  content 
she  was  not  handsome  or  ricli  enough  for  within  these  limits.  If  a single  person  pre- 
him,  and  he  could  not  many  her,  he  would  sume  to  offer  his  opinion  in  their  presence, 
deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  ill  manners  ; yet  though  upon  the  most  indifferent  subject,  he 
no  leas  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  having  is  immediately  silenced  as  an  incompetent 
accessandopportunity  of  putting  the  question  person.  Nay,  a young  married  lady  of  my  oc- 
to  her,  he  has  never  yet  thought  fit  to  do  it.  (juaintance,  who,  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  had 
The  young  woman  understands  this  as  clearly  ; not  changed  her  condition  above  a fortnight 
as  if  it  were  put  into  words  ; but  no  reason-  ' before,  in  a question  on  which  I had  the  i 
able  young  woman  would  think  of  making  ' misfortune  to  differ  from  her,  respecting  the  I 
this  the  ground  of  a quarrel.  Just  as  little  ; properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters  for  the  ! 
right  have  a married  couple  to  tell  me  by  > London  market,  had  the  assurance  to  ask  | 
speeches,  and  looks  that  are  scarce  less  plain  with  a sneer,  how  such  an  old  Bachelor  as  I | 
than  speeches,  that  I am  not  the  happy  man,  could  pretend  to  know  anything  about  such 
~the  lady's  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I know  matters  ! I 

I am  not ; I do  not  want  this  perpetual  re-  But  what  I have  spoken  of  hitherto  is  no-  ; 
minding.  thing  to  the  airs  which  these  creatures  give 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches  themselves  wlien  they  come,  as  they  generally  , 
may  be  made  sufficiently  mortifying ; but  do,  to  have  children.  When  I consider  how 
these  admit  of  a palliative.  The  knowledge  little  of  a rarity  children  are, — that  eveiy 
which  Is  brought  out  to  insult  me,  may  acci-  street  and  blind  alley  swarms  with  them, — 
dentally  improve  me  ; and  in  tlie  rich  man's  that  the  poorest  peo])le  commonly  have  them 
houses  and  pictures, — his  parks  and  gardens,  in  most  abumlauce, — that  there  are  few  mar- 
1 have  a temporary  usufruct  at  least.  But  riages  that  are  not  blest  with  at  least  one  of 
the  dis]>lay  of  married  happiness  has  none  of  these  bargains, — how  often  they  turn  out  ill, 
these  palliatives  : it  is  throughout  pure,  un-  and  defeat  the  food  hopes  of  their  parents, 
recompensed,  unqualified  insult.  taking  to  vicious  courses,  which  end  in 

Marriage  by  its  best  title  is  a monopoly,  poverty,  disgrace,  the  gjillows,  &c. — I cannot 
and  not  of  the  least  invidious  sort.  It  is  the  for  my  life  tell  what  cause  for  pride  there 
cunning  of  most  possessors  of  any  exclusive  I can  {lossibly  be  in  having  them.  If  they  were 
privilege  to  keep  their  a<lvantage  as  much  young  pbcenixes,  indeed,  that  were  born  but 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  that  their  less  one  in  a year,  there  might  be  a pretext.  But 

favoured  neighbours,  seeing  little  of  the  when  they  are  so  common 

benefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed  to  question  I do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit  which 
the  right.  But  these  married  monopolists  they  assume  with  their  husbands  on  these 
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occasions.  Let  them  look  to  that.  But  why  amiable  or  unamiablc  per  ee  ; \ must  love  or 
\ce^  who  are  not  their  natural-bom  subjects,  hate  thorn  as  I see  cause  for  either  in  their 
should  be  expected  to  bring  our  spices,  myrrh,  qualities.  A child's  nature  la  too  serious  a 
and  incense,— *our  tribute  and  houmge  of  thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regarded  as  a 
admiration, — I do  not  see.  mere  apjKsudage  to  another  l>eing,  and  to  l>c 

“ Like  as  the  arrow's  in  the  hand  of  the  loved  or  hated  accordingly  : they  stand  with 
giant,  even  so  are  the  young  children  : ” so  me  upon  their  own  stock,  os  much  as  men 
says  the  excellent  office  ui  our  Prayer-book  and  women  do.  Oh  ! but  you  will  say,  sure 
ap{K>iuted  for  the  churching  of  women,  it  is  an  attractive  age, — there  is  something 
“ Ilappy  is  the  man  that  hath  liis  quiver  full . in  the  tender  years  of  infancy  that  of  itself  ‘ 
of  them  : ” So  say  I ; but  then  don’t  let  him  chai'ius  us  ? TTiat  Is  the  very  reason  why  1 | 
discharge  his  quiver  ui>on  U.S  that  arc  weai>on-  am  more  nice  about  them.  I know  that  a I 
less  ; — let  them  be  arrows,  but  not  to  gall ' sweet  child  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  nature,  | 
and  stick  us.  I have  generally  observed  that ' not  even  excepting  the  delicate  creatures 
these  arrows  are  double-heiuled  : they  have  . which  bear  them  ; but  the  prettier  the  kind 
two  forks,  to  be  sure  to  hit  with  one  or  the  j of  a thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it 
other.  As  for  instance,  where  you  come  into  | should  Ihj  pretty  of  its  kind.  One  daisy 
a house  which  is  full  of  children,  if  you  dilfers  not  much  from  another  in  glory ; but 
bapi)en  to  take  no  notice  of  them  (you  are  a violet  should  look  and  smell  the  daintiest, 
thinking  of  something  else,  perhaps,  and  turn  — 1 was  always  rather  squeamish  in  uiy 
a deaf  ear  to  their  imioceut  caresses),  you  are  women  and  children. 

set  down  as  untractable,  morose,  a hater  of  But  this  is  not  the  worst : one  must  be 
children.  On  the  other  baud,  if  you  find  admitted  into  their  familiarity  at  least,  before  i 
them  more  than  usually  engaging, — if  you  they  can  complain  of  Inattention.  It  implies  I 
are  Uiken  with  their  pretty  manners,  and  visits,  and  some  kind  of  intercourse.  But  if  I 
set  about  in  earnest  to  romp  and  play  the  husband  be  a man  with  w'bom  you  have 
with  them,  some  pretext  or  other  is  sure  lived  on  a fiiendly  footing  l>efore  marriage — ' 
to  be  found  for  sending  them  out  of  the  if  you  did  not  come  in  on  the  wife’s  side — if  I 
room  ; they  ore  too  noisy  or  boisterous,  or  you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house  in  her  i 
Mr.  does  not  like  children.  With  one  train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  fast  habits 
or  other  of  these  folks  the  arrow  is  sure  to  of  intimacy  before  tlieir  courtsliip  was  so 
hit  you.  much  os  thought  on, — look  about  you — your 

I could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense  tenure  is  precarious — before  a twelvemonth 
with  toying  with  their  brats,  if  it  gives  them  shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your 
any  pain  ; but  I think  it  unreasonable  to  be  old  friend  gi*adually  grow  cool  and  altered  | 
called  U]X)U  to  love  them,  where  I see  no  towards  you,  and  at  last  seek  opportunities  i 
occa.sioD, — to  love  a whole  family,  perha)>s  of  breaking  witli  you.  I have  scarce  a | 
eight,  nine,  or  ten,  indiscriminately, — to  love  married  friend  of  my  acquaintance,  upon  | 
all  tlie  pretty  dears,  because  children  are  so  whose  firm  faith  1 con  rely,  w’hose  friemlffiip 
engaging  ! di»l  not  cummeuce  after  the  jxriod  of  hU  j 

I know  there  is  a proverb,  “ Love  me,  love  mirriafje.  With  some  limitations,  they  cim 
my  dog  : ’*  that  is  not  always  so  very  practi-  endure  that ; hut  that  the  good  man  should  i 
cable,  ijarticularly  if  the  dog  be  set  uy>on  you  have  dared  to  enter  into  a solemn  league  of 
to  tea.se  you  or  snap  at  you  in  sport.  But  a friendship  in  which  they  were  not  consulte^l, 
dog,  or  a lesser  thing — any  inanimate  sub-  though  it  hapi)eued  before  they  knew  him, 
stance,  sis  a keejisake,  a w*atch  or  a ring,  a — before  they  that  are  now  man  and  wife 
tree,  or  the  place  where  wc  last  parted  when  ever  met, — this  is  intolerable  to  them.  Every 
my  friend  went  away  upon  a long  absence,  long  friendship,  every  old  authentic  iuti- 
I can  make  shift  to  love,  because  I love  him,  maoy,  must  be  brought  into  their  office  to 
and  auytliiug  that  reminds  me  of  him  ; pro-  be  new  stamped  with  their  currency,  as 
vided  it  be  in  its  nature  indifferent,  and  apt  a sovereign  prince  calls  in  the  goo<l  old 
to  receive  whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it.  money  that  was  coined  in  some  reign  before 
But  children  have  a real  chikracter,  and  an  ho  was  bom  or  thought  of,  to  be  new  marke*.! 
essential  being  of  themselves  : they  arc  and  minted  with  the  stamp  of  Ills  authority,  I 
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before  he  will  let  it  pasH  current  in  the  was  for  some  8upj»o8e<l  charm  in  your  conver- 
worlcL  You  may  guess  what  luck  geuemlly  satiun  that  he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and  was 
befalls  such  a rusty  piece  of  metal  as  1 am  content  for  this  to  overlook  some  trifling 
in  these  new  minting*.  irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment,  upon 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  the  first  notice  of  any  of  these  she  os  reo«.lily 
to  insult  and  worm  you  out  of  their  hus-  exclaims,  “ This,  my  dear,  is  your  good 
band’s  confidence.  Laughing  at  all  you  say  Mr  ■ ! ” One  good  lady  whom  I took  I 
witli  a kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a » the  liberty  of  expostulating  with  for  nut  I 
queer  kind  of  fellow  that  said  good  things,  showing  me  quite  so  much  respect  as  I j 
but  an  oddity^  is  one  of  the  ways  ; — ^they  have  thought  due  to  her  husband’s  old  friend,  had  i 
a particular  kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose  ; — the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that  she  had  i 

till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  defer  to  often  heard  Mr. speak  of  me  before  I 

your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over  some  marriage,  and  that  she  had  conceived  a great  i 
excresoeuces  of  understanding  and  manner  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  but  that  | 
for  the  sake  of  a general  vein  of  observation  the  sight  of  me  had  very  much  disappointed  | 
(not  quite  vulgar)  which  he  perceived  in  her  expectations ; for  from  her  husband’s  i 
you,  begins  to  sus|)ect  whether  you  are  not  representations  of  me,  she  had  formed  a 
altogether  a humourist, — afellowwell  enough  notion  that  she  was  to  see  a fine,  tall,  officer- 
to  have  consorted  with  in  his  bachelor  days,  likc>looking  mun  (I  use  her  very  words),  the 
but  not  quite  so  proper  to  be  introduced  to  very  reverse  of  which  proved  to  be  the 
ladies.  This  may  be  called  the  staring  way  ; truth.  This  was  candid  ; and  I had  the  I 
and  is  that  which  has  oflenest  been  put  in  civility  not  to  ask  her  in  return,  how  she 
practice  against  me.  came  to  pitch  upon  a standard  of  personal 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  accomplishments  for  her  husband’s  friends 
the  way  of  irony  ; that  is,  where  they  find  which  dilfered  so  much  from  liU  own  ; for 
you  an  object  of  es|>ecial  regani  with  their  my  friend’s  dimensions  as  near  as  possible 
husband,  who  is  not  so  easily  to  be  sluiken  ' approximate  to  mine ; ho  standing  five  feet 
from  the  lasting  attachment  founded  on  five  in  his  shoes,  in  which  I have  the  advtm- 
esteem  which  he  has  conceived  towards  you,  ^ tage  of  him  by  about  half  an  inch  ; and  he 
by  never  qualified  exaggerations  to  cry  up  ' no  more  than  myself  exhibiting  any  indica- 
all  that  you  Kiy  or  do,  till  the  good  man,  tions  of  a martial  character  in  his  air  or 
who  understands  w'ell  enough  that  it  is  all  countenance. 

done  in  compliment  to  him,  grows  weary  of  These  are  some  of  the  mortifications  which 
tlie  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  so  I have  encountered  in  the  absurd  attempt 
much  candour,  and  by  relaxing  a little  on  to  visit  at  their  houses.  To  enumerate 
his  part,  and  taking  down  a peg  or  two  in  them  all  would  be  a vain  endeavour  ; 1 shall 
his  enthusiasm,  sinks  at  length  to  the  kindly  therefore  just  glance  at  the  very  common 
level  of  moderate  esteem  — that  “ decent  impropriety  of  which  married  ladies  are 
afiection  and  complacent  kindness  ” towards  guilty,— of  treating  us  os  if  we  were  their 
you,  where  she  herself  con  join  in  sympathy  husbands,  and  vice  vtreA.  1 mean,  when 
with  him  without  much  stretch  and  violence  they  use  \ia  with  familiarity,  and  their  hus> 
to  her  sincerity.  | bands  with  ceremony.  TestaceOj  for  instance, 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to  | kept  me- the  other  night  two  or  three  hours 
ficcomplish  so  desirable  a purpose  are  infi- ! beyond  my  usual  time  of  supping,  while  she 

nite)  is,  with  a kind  of  irmocent  simplicity,  was  fretting  because  Mr. did  not  come 

continually  to  mistake  what  it  was  which  home,  till  the  oysters  were  all  spoiled,  rather 
first  made  their  husband  fond  of  yum  If  an  than  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  impoliteness 
esteem  for  someth'uig  excellent  in  your  moral  of  touching  one  in  his  absence.  This  was 
chanictcr  was  that  which  riveted  the  chain  reversing  the  point  of  good  manners : for 
which  she  is  to  break,  u{>on  any  imaginary  ceremony  is  an  invention  to  take  ofl'  the 
discovery  of  a want  of  poignancy  in  your  uneasy  feeling  which  we  derive  from  know- 
conversation,  she  w'ill  cr>',  “ I thought,  my  ing  ourselves  to  be  less  the  object  of  love 

dear,  you  described  your  friend,  Mr. , and  esteem  with  a fellow-creature  than  some 

as  a great  wit  I ” If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  other  person  is.  It  endeavours  to  make  U(^ 
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by  8ui)erior  attentionii  iu  little  points,  for 
that  iiivniUous  preference  which  it  is  forced  ; 
to  deny  in  the  greater.  Had  TtMacea  kept 
the  oysters  back  for  me,  and  withstootl  her 
husband's  im]>ortuuitie8  to  go  to  su))per,  she 
would  have  acted  according  to  the  strict , 
rules  of  propriety.  I know  no  ceremony  ] 
that  ladies  arc  bound  to  observe  to  their  ’ 
husbands,  beyond  the  ]x>int  of  a modest  | 
behaviour  and  decorum  : therefore  I must ; 
protest  against  the  vicarious  gluttony  of  i 
CtratUiy  who  at  her  own  tabic  sent  away 


a dish  of  Morellas,  which  I was  applying  to 
with  great  gocKl-will,  to  her  husband  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  recommended  a 
plate  of  less  extraordinary  gooseberries  to 
my  unwedded  palate  in  their  stead.  Neither 

can  I excuse  the  wanton  affront  of 

But  1 am  weary  of  stringing  up  all  my  i 
married  acquaintance  by  Roman  denomina- 
tions. Let  them  amend  and  change  their 
manners,  or  I promise  to  record  the  full- 
length  English  of  their  names,  to  the  terror 
of  all  such  desperate  offenders  in  future.  I 
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Tue  casual  sight  of  an  oM  Play  Bill, 
which  I picked  up  the  other  day — I know 
not  by  what  chance  it  was  presen'ed  so  long 
— tempts  me  to  call  to  mind  a few  of  the 
Players,  who  make  the  princijMil  figure  in  it. 
It  presents  the  cast  of  parts  in  the  Twelfth 
Night,  at  the  old  Drury-lane  Tlieatre  two- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  these  old  remembrances. 
They  make  us  think  how  we  once  used  to 
read  a Play  Bill — not,  ns  now  peradventure, 
singling  out  a favourite  performer,  and  list- 
ing a negligent  eye  over  the  rest ; but  spell- 
ing out  every  name,  do\^ni  to  the  very  mutes 
and  servants  of  the  scene  ; — when  it  was ' 
a matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether 
Whitfield,  or  Packer,  took  the  part  of  Fabian  ; 
when  Beusoii,  and  Burton,  and  Phillimore — | 
names  of  small  account — had  an  inijKirtance, ' 
beyond  what  we  can  be  content  to  attribute  | 
now  to  the  time’s  best  jictors. — Oi-sino,  by 
Mr.  Barrymore.” — What  a full  ShaksiH.'arian 
sound  it  carries  ! how  fiYsh  to  memory  arise 
the  image  and  the  manner  of  the  gentle  actor ! 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Mn*.  Jordan 
vritbin  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  can  have  ^ 
no  adequate  notion  of  her  j>erfonnance  of 
such  parts  as  Ophelia  ; Helena,  in  All’s  Well 
tliat  Ends  Well;  and  Viola  in  this  pUiy. 
Her  voice  had  latterly  acquired  a coarseness, 
which  suited  well  enough  with  her  Nells  and 
Hoydens,  but  iu  those  days  it  sank,  with  her 
steady,  melting  eye,  into  the  heart  Her 
joyous  parts — iu  which  her  memoiy  now 
chiefly  lives — hi  her  youth  were  outdone  by  j 


her  plaintive  ones.  Tliere  is  no  giving  an 
account  how  she  delivered  the  disguised  i 
story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  It  was  no  set  I 
speech,  that  she  had  foreseen,  so  as  to  weave  j 
it  into  an  harmonious  {>eriod,  line  necessarily  | 
following  line,  to  make  up  the  music — ^yet  1 1 
have  heard  it  so  8{>oken,  or  rather  read,  not 
without  its  grace  and  beauty — but,  when  she  j 
had  declared  her  sister’s  history  to  be  a i 
“ blank,”  and  that  she  “never  told  her  love,”  j 
there  was  a jiausc,  as  if  the  story  had  euded  i 
— and  theu  the  image  of  the  “ wonu  in  the  [ 
bud,”  came  up  as  a new  suggestion — and  the 
heightened  image  of  “ Patience  ” still  followed 
after  that,  as  by  some  growing  (and  not 
mechanical)  process,  thought  springing  up 
after  thought,  I would  almost  say,  as  they 
were  watered  by  her  tears.  So  in  those  fine 
lines — i 

Kigbt  cantos  of  contemned  lore — 

UuUow  uiuue  to  the  reverberato  hills — I 

i 

there  was  no  prej>aratioii  made  in  the  fore- 
going image  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  ' 
She  used  no  rhetoric  iu  her  passion  ; or  it  ' 
wjis  nature’s  own  rhetoric,  most  legitimate 
then,  when  it  seemed  altogether  without  rule 
or  law. 

ill's,  Powel  (now  Mrs.  itenard),  then  in 
the  pride  of  her  beauty,  made  an  admirable 
Olivia.  She  was  |>articularly  excellent  iu 
her  unbending  scenes  in  ct>nversaliou  with 
the  Clown.  I have  seen  some  Olivias — and 
those  very  sensible  acti'esses  too— who  iu 
these  interlocutions  have  seemed  to  set  their 
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wits  at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with 
him  in  downright  emulation.  But  she  useil 
him  for  her  sport,  like  w'hat  he  was,  to  trifle 
a leisure  sentence  or  two  with,  and  then  to 
be  dismisseil,  and  she  to  be  the  Great  La«ly 
still.  She  touched  the  imperious  fantastic 
humour  of  the  character  with  nicety.  Her 
fine  spacious  person  flllcd  the  scene. 

The  part  of  ^ralvoUo  has,  in  my  judgment, 
been  so  often  misunderstood,  an<l  the  general 
merits  of  the  actor,  who  then  plnye<l  it^  so 
unduly  appreciated,  that  I shall  hope  for 
pardon,  if  I am  a little  prolix  upon  these 
pointa. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourislnHl  in  my 
time — a melancholy  phrase  if  taken  aright, 
reader — Bensley  had  most  of  the  swell  of 
soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic 
conceptions,  the  emotions  consequent  upon 
the  presentment  of  a great  idea  to  the  fancy. 
He  had  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — the 
rarest  faculty  among  players.  None  that  I 
remember  possessed  even  a portion  of  that 
fine  madness  which  he  threw  out  in  Hot- 
spuris  famous  rant  about  glory,  or  the  trans- 
ports of  the  Venetian  incendiary  at  the 
vision  of  the  fire<l  city.  His  voice  had  the 
dissonance,  and  at  times  the  inspiriting 
effect,  of  the  trumpet.  His  gait  was  imcoutb 
and  stiff,  but  no  way  embarrassed  by  affec- 
tation ; and  the  thorough-bred  gentleman 
was  uppermost  in  every  movement.  He 
seized  the  moment  of  passion  with  greatest 
truth  ; like  a faithful  clock,  never  striking 
l«fore  the  time  ; never  anticipating  or 
leading  you  to  anticipate.  He  was  totally 
destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  Ife  seemed 
come  upon  the  stage  to  do  the  poet's  message 
simply,  and  he  did  it  with  as  genuine  fidelity 
as  the  nuncios  in  Homer  deliver  the  errands 
of  the  gods.  He  let  the  passion  or  the 
sentiment  do  its  owrn  work  without  prop  or 
bolstering.  He  would  have  scorned  to 
mountebank  it ; and  betrayed  none  of  that 
deremess  which  is  the  bane  of  serious  acting. 
For  this  reason,  his  logo  was  the  only 
endurable  one  which  I remember  to  have 
seen.  No  spectator,  from  his  action,  could 
divine  more  of  his  artifice  than  Othello  was 
supposed  to  do.  His  confessions  in  soliloquy 
alone  put  you  In  possession  of  the  mystery. 
There  were  no  by-intimations  to  make  the 
audience  fancy  their  own  discernment  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Moor~who 


commonly  stands  like  a great  helpless  mark, 
set  up  for  mine  Ancient,  and  a quantity  of 
Korren  spectators,  to  shoot  their  bolts  «-it.  The 
lago  of  Bensley  did  not  go  to  work  so  grossly. 
There  was  a triumphant  tone  alwut  the 
character,  natural  to  a general  consciousness 
of  power ; but  none  of  that  petty  vanity 
which  chuckles  and  cannot  contain  itself 
upon  any  little  successful  stroke  of  its 
knavery — as  is  common  with  your  small  j 
villains,  and  green  probationers  in  mischief.  I 
It  did  not  clap  or  crow  before  its  time.  It 
was  not  a man  setting  hU  wits  at  a child, 
and  winking  all  the  while  at  other  children, 
who  are  mightily  pleased  at  being  let  into 
the  secret ; but  a consummate  villain  en- 
trapping a noble  nature  into  toils,  against 
which  no  dUeenunent  was  available,  where 
the  manner  was  as  fathomless  as  the  purpose 
seemed  dark,  and  without  motive.  The  part 
of  Malvolio,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  was  per- 
formed by  Bensley,  with  a richness  and  a 
dignity,  of  which  (to  judge  from  some  recent 
castings  of  that  character)  the  very  tradition 
must  be  worn  out  from  the  stage.  No 
nunager  in  th(^  days  would  have  dreamed 
of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Bnddeley,  or  Mr.  Parsons  ; 
when  Bensley  was  occasionally  al>sent  from 
the  theatre,  John  Kemble  thought  it  no 
derogation  to  succeetl  to  the  part.  Malvolio 
is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  He  becomes 
comic  but  by  accident.  He  is  cold,  austere, 
repelling ; but  dignified,  consistent,  and,  for 
what  appears,  rather  of  an  over-stretched 
morality.  IVlaria  describes  him  as  a sort  of 
Puritan  ; and  he  might  have  worn  bis  gold 
chain  with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  round- 
head  families,  in  the  service  of  a Lambert,  or 
a Lady  Fairfax.  But  his  morality  and  hts 
manners  ore  misplaced  in  Illyria.  Ho  is 
opposed  to  the  proper  levities  of  the  piece, 
and  falls  in  the  unequal  contest.  Still  his 
pride,  or  his  gravity  (call  it  which  you  wiU),  is 
inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock  or 
affected,  which  latter  only  are  the  fit  objects 
to  excite  laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the 
i best  unlovely,  but  neither  buffoon  nor  con- 
temptible. Ills  bearing  is  lofty,  a littlo 
above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much 
above  his  deserts.  We  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  been  brave,  honourable, 
accoro]>lished.  His  careless  committal  of  the 
ring  to  the  ground  (which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  restore  to  Cesario),  bespeaks  a 
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genr‘roK)ty  of  birth  ami  feelinff.  ITia  dialoct 
on  all  occasions  is  that  of  a gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  education.  We  must  not  confound 
him  with  the  eternal  old,  low  steward  of 
oome<ly.  He  is  master  of  the  household  to  a 
jjrent  princess ; a dignity  probably  conferred 
upon  him  for  other  respects  than  age  or 
length  of  service,  Olivia,  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  supposed  madness,  declares  that 
she  “ would  not  have  him  miscarr)'  for  half 
of  her  dowry.”  Does  this  look  as  if  the 
character  was  meant  to  appear  little  or 
insignificant  t Once,  indeed,  she  accuses 
I him  to  his  face— of  what  ?— of  being  “ sick 
I of  self-love,” — ^but  with  a gentleness  and 
i considerateness,  which  could  not  have  been, 
if  she  had  not  thought  that  this  particular 
infirmity  shaded  some  virtues.  His  rebuke 
to  the  knight,  and  his  sottish  revellers,  is 
sensible  and  spirited  ; and  when  we  take 
into  conshlcmtion  the  unprotected  condition 
of  his  mistress,  and  the  strict  reganl  with 
which  her  state  of  real  or  dissembled 
mourning  would  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
u|>on  her  house-affairs,  Malvolio  might  feel 
the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  in  his 
keeping  ; as  it  appears  not  that  Olivia  ha4l 
any  more  brothers,  or  kinsmen,  to  look  to  it 
— for  Sir  Toby  had  dropped  all  such  nice 
respects  at  the  buttery-hatch.  That  Malvolio 
was  meant  to  he  represented  as  possessing 
estimable  qualities,  the  expression  of  the 
Duke,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  him  reconciled, 
almost  infers : “ Pursue  him,  and  ontre-at 
him  to  a peace.”  Even  in  his  abused  state 
of  chains  and  darkneas,  a sort  of  greatness 
seems  never  to  desert  him.  He  argues 
highly  and  well  with  the  8U]>posed  Sir  To|»aa, 
and  philosophises  gallantly  upon  his  straw.* 
Tliere  must  have  been  some  shallow  of  worth 
alx)iit  the  man  ; he  must  have  Ijecn  some- 
thing more  tlian  a mere  vn|)our — a thing  of 
straw,  or  Jack  in  office — lK*forc  Fabian  and 
Marin  could  have  vcnture<l  sending  him  upon 
a courting-errand  to  Olivia.  There  was  sonic 
consonancy  (as  he  would  say)  iu  the  umler- 
taking,  or  the  jest  would  have  lieen  too  bold 
oven  for  that  house  of  misrule. 

• CUnm.  What  U the  o;)inion  of  rjlluMfora*  con- 
ccTOlnp  wild  fowl  ? | 

Mat.  That  the  Bool  of  our  ffrandam  Tni^bt  baply  in* 
habit  ft  bird. 

CtoHm.  thinkcttt  thoa  of  hii>  opinion  t 

Mat.  I think  nobly  (rf  the  aoul,  and  no  way  approTc  of 
his  opinion. 


Bensley,  accordingly,  threw  over  the  part 
an  air  of  Spanish  loftiness.  He  looked, 
spake,  and  moved  like  an  old  Castilian,  He 
was  starch,  spruce,  opinionated,  but  his 
superstructure  of  pride  seemed  bottomed 
upon  a sense  of  worth.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  beyoud  the  coxcomb.  It  was  big 
and  swelling,  hut  you  could  not  be  sure  that 
it  was  hollow.  You  might  wish  to  see  it 
taken  down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon  an 
elevation.  He  was  magnificent  fr*im  the 
outset ; but  when  the  decent  sobrieties  of 
the  characte  r Wgaii  to  give  way,  and  the 
jioison  of  self-love,  in  his  conceit  of  the 
I Countess’s  affection,  gnulually  to  work,  you 
I would  have  thought  that  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha  in  person  stood  before  you.  How 
he  went  smiling  to  himself ! with  what 
ineffable  carelessness  would  he  twirl  his  gold 
chain  I what  a dream  it  was  ! you  were 
infected  with  the  illusion,  and  di<l  not  wish 
that  it  should  be  removed  ! you  had  no  room 
for  laughter!  if  an  unseasonable  reflection 
j of  morality  obtnide<l  itself,  it  was  a de<*p 
sense  of  the  pitiable  infirmity  of  man’s 
nature,  that  can  lay  him  open  to  such 
frenzies — but,  in  tnith,  you  rather  admircil 
than  pitied  the  lunacy  while  it  lasted — you 
felt  that  an  hour  of  such  mistake  was  worth 
I an  ago  with  the  eyes  open.  Who  would  not 
j wish  to  live  but  for  a day  in  the  conceit  of 
such  a lady’s  love  as  Olivia  ? Why,  the 
Duke  would  have  given  his  principality  but 
for  a quarter  of  a minute,  sleeping  or  waking, 
to  have  been  so  deludetl.  The  man  seem^^i 
to  treatl  upon  air,  to  taste  manna,  to  walk 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds,  to  m.'ite  H^qierion. 
O!  shake  not  the  castles  of  his  pride — endure 
yet  for  a season  bright  moments  of  confidence 
— ^“staml  still,  ye  watches  of  the  clement,” 
that  M.'ilvolio  may  bo  still  in  fancy  fair 
Olivia’s  lord  ! — but  fate  and  retribution  wiy 
no— I hear  the  mischievous  titter  of  Marla 
— the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Tohy — the  still 
more  insupportable  triumph  of  the  foolish 
knight^ — the  counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  un- 
masked— ami  “thus  the  whirligig  of  time," 
.as  the  true  clown  hath  it,  “ brings  in  his 
revenges.”  I confess  that  I never  saw  the 
catastrophe  of  this  character,  while  Beasley 
played  it,  without  a kiml  of  tragic  interest. 
There  was  good  f<x>Iery  too.  Few  now 
remember  Dodd.  What  an  Aguccheek  the 
stage  lost  iu  liim ! Lovegrove,  who  came 
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nearest  to  the  oM  actors,  revived  the 
character  some  few  seasons  ago,  and  made  it 
sufficiently  grotesque  ; but  Dodd  was  V/,  as  it 
came  out  of  nature’s  hands.  It  might  be 
Raid  to  remain  in  purU  natiiralihui.  In 
expressing  slowness  of  apprehension,  this 
actor  surpassed  all  others.  You  could  see 
the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over 
his  countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and 
little,  with  a painful  process,  till  it  cleared 
up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a twilight  con- 
ception— its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed 
to  keep  back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had 
the  power  to  retard  tlieir  pulsation.  The 
Imlloon  takes  less  time  in  filling  than  it  took 
to  cover  the  expansion  of  his  broad  moony 
face  over  all  its  quarters  with  expression. 
A glimmer  of  understamling  would  apj>ear 
in  a comer  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel 
go  out  again.  A j>art  of  his  forehead  wouM 
catch  a little  intelligence,  and  \)C  a long  time 
in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

I am  ill  at  dates,  I think  it  is  now 
better  than  five-and-tvventy  years  ago,  that 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray’s  Inn — they 
were  then  far  finer  than  they  are  now — Um 
accursed  Verulam  Buildings  had  not  en- 
croached u{>OD  all  the  east  side  of  them, 
cutting  out  delicate  green  crankles,  and 
shouldering  away  one  of  two  of  the  stately 
alcoves  of  the  terrace — the  survivor  stands 
gaping  and  relationless  as  if  it  romemlxTed 
its  brother — they  are  still  the  best  gardens 
of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved 
Temple  not  forgotten — have  the  gnivcst 
character  ; their  asj>ect  being  altogether 
reverend  and  law-breathing — Bacon  has  left  I 
the  impress  of  his  foot  u]X)n  their  gravel  ^ 

walks taking  my  afternoon  solace  on  aj 

summer  day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a' 
comely  sod  personage  came  towards  me, ! 
whom,  from  his  grave  air  and  deportment,  I 
judged  to  be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  of  the 
Inn.  He  liad  a serious,  thoughtful  forehead, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  me<Utatioiia  of  mortality. 
As  I have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers, 
1 w’as  passing  him  with  that  sort  of  sub- 
indicative  token  of  respect  w*hich  one  is  apt 
to  demonstrate  towards  a venerable  stranger, 
and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination  to 
greet  him,  than  any  positive  motion  of  the 
body  to  that  effect — a species  of  humility 
and  will-worship  which  I observe,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  rather  puzzles  than  pleases  the 


person  it  is  offered  to—when  the  face  turning 
full  upon  me,  strangely  identified  itself  with 
that  of  DcmW.  Upon  clt^e  in«|)octiou  I was 
not  mistaken.  But  could  this  sad  thoughtful 
countenance  1)C  the  same  vacant  face  of  folly 
which  I liad  hailed  so  often  under  circum- 
stances of  gaiety ; which  I hail  never  seen 
without  a smile,  or  recogniseil  hut  as  the 
usher  of  mirth  ; that  looked  out  so  formally 
flat  in  Foppington,  so  frothily  pert  in 
Tattle,  so  iui]K>teutly  busy  in  Iku^kbitc  ; so 
. blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely 
expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and 
a thousand  agreeable  impertinences  ? Was 
this  the  face — full  of  thought  and  eareftilness 
— tliat  had  so  often  divested  itself  at  will  of 
every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to 
clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  least  of  its  furrows  1 Was  this  the  face — 
manly,  sober,  intelligent — which  I had  so 
often  despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry 
w’ith  ? The  reniembranco  of  the  free<loms 
which  I had  taken  \%dth  it  came  upon  mo 
I with  a reproach  of  insult.  I couhl  have 
asked  it  pardon.  I thotight  it  looked  upon 
me  with  a sense  of  injury.  There  is  some- 
thing strange  as  well  os  sad  in  seeing  actors 
I — ^your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — huIh 
, jected  to  and  suffering  the  common  lot ; — 

I their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  actions  to 
I be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only.  We  can 
hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful 
responsibilities.  The  death  of  this  fine  actor 
took  place  shortly  after  this  meeting.  He 
had  quitted  the  stage  some  months  ; and,  as 
1 leanieil  afterwards,  had  been  in  the  luibit 
of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens,  almost  to 
the  day  of  his  decease.  In  these  serious 
walks,  prolwibly,  he  was  divesting  himself  of 
many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — weaning 
himself  from  tlie  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and 
the  greater  theatre — doing  gentle  penance 
for  a life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries — 
taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask, 
which  he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long— 
and  rehearsing  for  a more  solemn  cast  of 
part  Dying,  he  “ put  on  the  weeds  of 
Dominic.”* 

* Dodd  vas  a man  of  readuid,  and  IrU  at  his  death  a 
choice  collection  of  old  EnfcUsb  literature.  1 should 
jud^  him  to  have  been  a man  of  wit.  I know  ono 
instance  of  an  impromptu  which  no  Irn^th  of  study 
could  hare  bettered.  My  merry  fHcnd,  Jem  White,  hod 
j seen  him  one  evening  in  Agucchock,  ami  recognising 
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If  few  can  remember  D<kU1,  many  yet 
will  not  easily  forget  the  pleasant 
creature,  who  in  those  days  enacted  the  part 
of  the  Clown  to  Dodd’s  Sir  Andrew. — 
Richanl,  or  rather  Dichy  Suett — for  so  in 
his  life-time  he  deliglitcd  to  be  called,  and 
time  hath  ratified  the  appellation — lieth  I 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  of 
Holy  Paul,  to  whose  ser\dce  hia  nonage  and 
tender  years  were  dedicated.  There  are 
who  do  yet  remember  him  at  that  iKjriod — 
his  pipe  clear  and  harmonious.  He  would 
often  speak  of  hU  chorister  days,  when  he 
was  cherub  Dicky.**  | 

Wliat  clipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expe- 
dient that  he  should  exchange  the  holy  for  the 
profane  state  ; whether  he  ha<l  lost  hi.s  good  , 
voice  (his  W-st  recommendation  to  that 
office),  like  Sir  John,  “with  hallooing  and 
singing  of  anthems  or  whether  he  was 
adjudged  to  lack  something,  even  in  those 
early  years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable  to 
an  occupation  which  professeth  to  “ com- 
merce with  the  skies,** — I could  never  rightly 
learn  ; but  we  find  him,  after  the  prc»bation 
of  a twelvemonth  or  so,  reverting  to  a secular 
condition,  and  become  one  of  us. 

I think  he  was  not  altogether  of  that 
timber  out  of  which  cathedral  seata  and 
sounding-boards  arc  hewed.  But  if  a glad 
heart — kind,  and  therefore  glad — l»e  any 
part  of  sanctity,  then  might  the  robe  of 
Motley,  with  which  he  invested  himself  with 
so  much  humility  after  his  deprivation,  and 
which  he  w'ore  so  long  with  so  much  blame- 
less satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  the  public, 
be  accepted  for  a surplice — his  white  stole, 
and  nlbe. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  secularisation  was 
an  engagement  upon  the  Inmnls  of  Old 
Drur}*,  at  which  theatre  he  commenced,  as  I 
have  been  told,  with  a^lopting  the  manner  of 
Parsons  in  old  men’s  characters.  At  the 
period  in  w’hich  most  of  ua  knew  him,  he 
was  no  more  an  imitator  than  lie  w'as  in  any 
true  sense  himself  imitable. 

He  W.18  the  Robin  Ooodfellow  of  the  stage. 
He  came  in  to  trouble  all  things  with  a 
welcome  perplexity,  himself  no  w'hit  troubled 

r>odd  ibc  next  day  In  Ucct  Street,  waa  irreai^tibly  iro- 
jicllod  to  take  off  hU  hat  and  Kilnte  him  aa  the  identical 
Kni$tht  of  the  preceding;  crening  with  a "Save  you,  Sir 
An^rnr.’*  l>od(!,  not  at  all  diwjonemed  at  thi*  unu«unl 
address  from  a etnuiKiT,  with  a courteous  hulf.rebnkinf 
ware  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  "Away,  Foot.'* 


for  the  matter.  He  was  known,  like  Puck, 
by  his  note — Ua  ! Ha  / Ila  / — sometimes 
deci>cning  to  Ifo  t Jfo  f Ho  ! with  an  irre- 
sistible accession,  derived,  perhaps,  remotely 
from  his  ecclesiastical  e<lucation,  foreign  to 
his  prototype  of — 0 La!  Thousands  of 
hearts  yet  respond  to  the  chuckling  O La  ! 
of  Dicky  Suett,  brought  back  to  their  remem- 
brance by  the  faithful  transcript  of  hia  friend 
Mathews’s  mimicry.  The  “ force  of  nature 
could  no  further  go.”  He  drolled  upon  the 
stock  of  these  two  syllables  richer  than  the 
cuckoo. 

Care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  for- 
gotten in  his  composition.  Had  he  had  but 
two  grains  (nay,  half  a grain)  of  it,  he  could 
never  have  supported  himself  upon  those 
two  spider's  strings,  which  served  him  (in 
the  latter  part  of  his  unmixed  existence)  as 
legs.  A doubt  or  a scruple  must  liave  made 
him  totter,  a sigh  have  puffed  him  <iow«  ; 
the  w'cight  of  a frown  had  staggered  him,  a 
wrinkle  made  him  los^  his  balance.  But  on 
he  went,  Fwrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts  of 
his,  with  Robin  Goo<lfellow,  “ thorough  brake, 
thorough  briar,”  reckless  of  a scratched  face 
or  a tom  doublet. 

Shakspearc  foresaw  him,  when  he  framed 
hia  fools  and  jesters.  They  have  all  the  true 
Suett  stamp,  a loose  and  shambling  gait,  a 
slippery  tongue,  this  last  the  ready  midwife 
to  a without-pain-delivered  jest ; in  words, 
light  as  air,  venting  truths  deep  as  the 
centre ; with  idlest  rhymes  tagging  conceit 
when  busiest,  singing  with  Lear  in  the 
tempest,  or  Sir  Toby  at  the  buttery-hatch. 

Jack  Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to 
be  more  of  personal  favourites  with  the  town 
, than  any  actors  before  or  after.  The  differ- 
ence, I take  it,  was  this : — Jock  was  more 
Moved  for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  moral 
pretensions,  Dicky  was  more  fi'XW  for  his 
sweet,  good-natured,  no  pretensions  at  all. 
Your  whole  conscience  stirred  with  Ban- 
nister’s performance  of  Walter  in  the  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a 
thing,  as  Shakspearc  saj's  of  Love,  too  young 
to  know  what  conscience  is.  He  put  us 
into  Vesta’s  days.  Evil  fled  before  him — not 
as  from  Jack,  as  from  an  antagonist,— but 
l>ecau80  it  could  not  touch  him,  any  more 
than  a cannon-liall  a fly.  He  was  delivered 
from  the  burthen  of  that  death  ; and,  when 
Death  canie  himself,  not  in  metaphor,  to 
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fetch  Dicky,  it  ia  recorded  of  him  by  Robert 
Palmer,  who  kindly  watched  hU  exit,  that 
he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither  varying 
his  accustomed  tranquillity,  nor  tune,  with 
the  simple  exclamation,  worthy  to  have  been 
recorded  in  his  epitaph — 0 La!  0 La!  Bobby  ! 

The  elder  Palmer  (of  stage-treading  cele- 
brity) commonly  played  Sir  Toby  in  those 
days ; but  there  is  a solidity  of  wit  in  the 
jests  of  that  half-Falstaff  which  he  did  not 
quite  fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy 
as  Moody  (who  sometimes  took  the  part)  was 
dry  and  sottish.  In  sock  or  buskin  there 
was  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility  about 
Jack  Palmer.  He  was  a gentleman  with  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  footman.  His  brother 
Bob  (of  recenter  memory),  who  was  his 
shadow  in  everything  while  he  lived,  and 
dwindled  into  less  than  a shadow  afterwards 
— was  a gentleman  with  a little  stronger  in- 
fusion of  the  latter  ingredient ; that  was  alL 
It  is  amazing  how  a little  of  the  more  or  less 
makes  a difference  in  these  things.  When 
you  saw  Bobby  in  the  Duke’s  Sei-vant,*  you 
said  “ What  a pity  such  a pretty  fellow  was 
only  a servant ! ” When  you  saw  Jack 
figuring  in  Captain  Absolute,  you  thought 
you  could  trace  his  promotion  to  some  lady 
of  quality  who  fancied  the  handsome  fellow 
in  his  topknot,  and  had  bought  him  a com- 
mission. Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Amlet  was 
insuperable. 

Jack  had  two  voices,  both  plausible,  hypo- 
critical, and  insinuating  ; but  his  secondary 
or  supplemental  voice  still  more  decisively 
histrionic  than  his  common  one.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  spectator ; and  the  dramatis 
personte  were  supposed  to  know  nothing  at 
alt  about  it.  The  lia  of  Young  Wilding, 
and  the  lentinunU  in  Joseph  Surface,  were 
thus  marked  out  in  a sort  of  italics  to  the 
audience.  This  secret  correspondence  with 
the  company  before  the  curtain  (which  ia 
the  bane  and  death  of  tragedy)  has  an  ex- 
tremely happy  effect  in  some  kinds  of  comedy, 
in  the  more  highly  artificial  comedy  of  Con- 
greve or  of  Sheridan  especially,  where  the 
absolute  sense  of  reality  (so  indispensable  to 
scenes  of  interest)  is  not  required,  or  would 
rather  interfere  to  diminish  your  pleasure. 
The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  cha- 
racters as  Suriace — ^tho  villain  of  artificial 
comedy— even  while  you  read  or  see  them. 

• ni(h  LUi  Below  Stain. 


If  you  did,  they  would  shock  and  not  divert 
you.  When  Ben,  in  Love  for  Love,  returns 
from  sea,  the  following  exquisite  dialogue 
occurs  at  his  first  meeting  with  his  father  : — 

Sir  8amjk»on.  Thou  ba«t  been  xnnnjr « weary 
Ben,  eince  I nw  tbee. 

£m.  Ejr,  ey,  been.  Been  &r  enough,  an  that  be  all. 
-^Well,  father,  and  bow  do  all  at  home  I how  doc* 

I brother  IHck,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Samp$oH.  Dick ! body  o'  me,  Dick  baa  been  dead 
thcM^  two  years.  1 writ  you  word  when  you  wcie  at 
tegbom. 

Bm.  Mesa,  that's  true ; Mirry,  I had  forgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  say — well,  and  how  t-~l  have  a many 
questions  to  ask  you — 

Here  ia  an  instance  of  insensibility  which 
in  real  life  would  be  revolting,  or  rather  in 
real  life  could  not  have  co-existed  with  the 
warm-hearted  temperament  of  the  cliaracter. 
But  when  you  read  it  in  the  spirit  with 
which  such  ])hiyful  selections  and  specious 
combinations  rather  than  strict  metaphrages 
of  nature  should  be  taken,  or  when  you  saw 
Bannister  play  it,  it  neither  did,  nor  does, 
wound  the  moral  sense  at  all.  For  what  is 
Ben — the  pleasant  sailor  which  Bannister 
gives  us — but  a piece  of  satire— a creation 
of  Congreve’s  fancy — a dreamy  combination 
of  all  the  accidents  of  a sailor’s  character— 
his  contempt  of  money — his  credulity  to 
women — with  that  necessary  estrangement 
from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the 
verge  of  credibility  to  suppose  produce 
such  an  hallucination  as  is  here  described. 
We  never  think  the  worse  of  Ben  for  it,  or 
feel  it  as  a stain  upon  his  character.  But 
when  an  actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the 
delightful  phantom — the  creature  dear  to 
lialf-belief — which  Bannister  exhibited— dis- 
plays l>efore  our  eyes  a downright  concretion 
of  a Wapping  sailor — a Jolly  warm-hearted 
Jack  Tar — and  nothing  else — when  instead 
of  investing  it  with  a delicious  confusedness 
of  the  head,  and  a veering  undirected  goo<l- 
ness  of  purpose — he  gives  to  it  a downright 
daylight  understanding,  and  a full  conscious- 
ness of  its  actions  ; thrusting  forward  the 
j sensibilities  of  the  character  with  a pretence 
las  if  it  stood  upon  nothing  else,  and  was  to 
be  judged  by  them  alone — we  feel  the  discord 
' of  the  thing  ; the  scene  is  disturbed  ; a real 
man  has  got  in  among  the  dramatis  persome, 
and  puts  them  out.  We  want  the  sailor 
turned  out.  We  feel  that  his  true  place  is 
not  behind  the  curtain,  but  in  the  first  or 
second  gallery. 
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Tire  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  man- 
ners, is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage.  Congreve 
and  Farqiihar  show  their  heads  once  in  seven 
years  only,  to  be  explodeil  and  put  down 
instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is 
it  for  a few  wild  8peech«w,  an  occasional 
licence  of  dialogue  ? I think  not  altogether. 
Tlie  business  of  their  dramatic  characters 
will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  We  screw 
everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in  a i 
fiction,  a dream,  the  passing  pageant  of  an 
evening,  startles  ns  in  the  same  way  ns  the 
alarming  indications  of  profligacy  in  a son 
or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a parent 
or  guardian.  We  have  no  such  middle 
emotions  as  dramatic  interests  left.  We  see 
a stage  libertine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of 
two  hours*  duration,  and  of  no  after  conse- 
quence, with  the  severe  eyes  which  inspect 
real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon  two ! 
worlds.  We  are  spectators  to  a plot  or 
intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to  the  point  of 
strict  morality),  and  take  it  all  for  truth. 
We  substitute  a real  for  a dramatic  person, 
and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in 
our  courts,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  dramaiu  ptrtonay  his  peers.  We  have 
been  spoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy 
—but  a tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our 
pleasures  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  ex- 
clusive and  all-devouring  drama  of  common 
life ; where  the  moral  point  U everything ; 
where,  instead  of  the  fictitious  half-l>elieved 
personages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old 
comedy),  we  recognise  ourselves,  our  brothers, 
aunts,  kinsfolk,  allies,  patrons,  enemies, — the 
same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  so  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we 
[ cannot  aflbnl  our  moral  judgment,  in  its 
deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  compromise 
or  slumber  for  a moment.  What  is  ihtrt 
transacting,  by  no  modification  is  made  to 
affect  us  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same 
events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relation- 
ships of  life.  We  carry  our  fire-aide  concerns 
to  the  theatre  with  ua.  We  do  not  go  thither, 


like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  expe- 
rience of  it ; to  make  assurance  double,  and 
take  a bond  of  fate.  We  must  live  our  toil-  , 
some  lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful  i 
privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  i 
shades.  All  that  neutral  ground  of  character,  I 
which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue  ; or  I 
which  in  fact  was  indifferent  to  neither, 
where  neither  properly  was  called  in  ques- 
tion ; that  happy  breathing-place  from  the 
burthen  of  a |>erpetual  moral  questioning — 
the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  \ 
casuistry — is  broken  up  and  disfranchised,  j 
«as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  | 
privileges  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by  | 
law.  We  dare  not  dally  witli  images,  or  ^ 
names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs  ' 
at  shallows.  We  dread  infection  from  the 
scenic  representation  of  disorder,  and  fear  a 
painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our 
morality  should  not  take  cold,  we  wrap  it 
up  in  a great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution  j 
against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  | 
delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I am  glail  for  a 
season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  ilioceso  i 
of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always 
in  the  precincts  of  the  law-courts, — but  now  j 
and  then,  for  a dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine 
a world  with  no  meildling  restrictions — to  | 
get  into  recesses,  whither  the  hunter  cannot  ^ 
follow  me — j 

S<^rct  shailc* 

Of  woody  Ida'i  Inmodt  stotp,  1 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jore.  I 

I come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  [ 
the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it,  I wear 
my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  having 
respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginarj'  freeilom. 

I do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I 
feel  the  better  always  for  the  pcru.sal  of  one 
of  Congreve's — nay,  why  should  I not  add 
even  of  Wycherley's — comedies.  1 am  the 
gayer  at  least  for  it  j and  I could  never 
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connect  thoee  Bporta  of  a 'witty  fancy  in  any 
shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from 
them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a 
world  of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  fairy- 
land. Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or 
female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike), 
and  place  it  in  a modem  play,  and  my 
virtuous  indignation  shall  rise  against  the 
profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of 
the  pit  could  desire  ; because  in  a modem 
play  I am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  The  standard  of  police  is  the  measure 
I of  pditiecd  juttice.  The  atmosphere  will 
I blight  it ; it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into 
[ a moral  world,  where  it  has  no  business, 
from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong ; as 
{ dizzy,  and  incapable  of  making  a stand,  as  a 
! Swedcnborgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered 
unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one  of  his  Good 
Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do 
I we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ? — The 
Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants 
and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own 
sphere,  do  not  oflend  my  moral  sense  ; in 
I fact  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They 
I seem  engaged  in  their  proper  element  They 
break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious 
restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  have 
got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land — what 
shall  I call  it  ? — of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia 
of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the 
manners  perfect  freedom.  It  is  altogether  a 
speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No 
good  person  can  be  justly  oflTended  as  a 
spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on 
the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character 
in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are 
mietakce — is  alike  essentially  vain  and  worth- 
less. The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially 
shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded 
from  his  scenes — some  little  generosities  in 
the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted — ^not 
only  anything  like  a fruitless  character,  but 
any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings 
whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  designedly, 
or  instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy,  as 
the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I used  to 
wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way 
of  the  World  in  particulai*  possesses  of 
interesting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of 
I characters,  for  whom  you  absolutely  care 
I nothing — for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his 
I personages — and  I think  it  is  owing  to  this 


I very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure 
I the  whole.  He  has  spread  a privation  of 
j moral  light,  I will  call  it,  rather  than  by 
; the  ngly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over 
his  creations  ; and  his  shadows  flit  before 
you  without  distinction  or  preference. 
Had  he  introduced  a good  cliaracter,  a single 
gush  of  moral  feeling,  a revulsion  of  the 
Judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties, 
the  impertiuent  Goshen  would  have  only 
lighted  to  the  discovery  of  deformities, 
which  now  are  none,  because  we  think 
them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of 
hifl,  and  his  friend  Wycherley’s  dramas,  are 
profligates  and  strumpets, — the  business  of 
their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  pursuit 
of  lawless  gallantry.  No  other  spring  of 
action,  or  possible  motive  of  conduct,  is  re- 
cognised ; principles  which,  imiversally  acted 
upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a 
chaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so  trans- 
lating them.  No  such  effects  are  produced, 
in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them, 
we  are  amongst  a chaotic  people.  We  are 
not  to  judge  them  by  our  usages.  No  re- 
verend institutions  are  insulted  by  their  pro- 
ceedings— for  they  have  none  among  them. 
No  peace  of  families  is  violated  — for  no 
family  ties  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of 
the  marriage  bed  is  stained — for  none  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a being.  No  deep  affections 
are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock  bands  are 
snapped  asunder — for  affection's  depth  and 
wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that 
soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, — 
gratitude  or  its  opposite, — claim  or  duty, — 
paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence 
is  it  to  Virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned 
about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dappcrwit 
steal  away  Miss  Martha  ; or  who  is  the 
father  of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant's 
children  1 

The  whole  is  a passing  pageant,  where  we 
should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for 
life  or  death,  as  at  a battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part 
against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as  imperti- 
nently. We  dare  not  contemplate  an  At- 
lantis, a scheme,  out  of  which  our  cox- 
combical moral  sense  is  for  a little  transitory 
ease  excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to 
imagine  a state  of  things  for  which  there  is 
neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We  cling 
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to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame. 
We  would  indict  our  very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  growing  old,  it  is  something  to 
have  seen  the  School  for  Scandal  in  its  glory. 
This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  but  gathere<l  some  allays  of  the 
sentimental  comedy  which  followed  theirs. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  aettd^ 
though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be 
announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when 
Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph  Sur- 
face. When  I rememl>er  the  gay  boldness, 
the  graceful  solemn  plausibilityjhe  measured 
step,  the  insinuating  voice — to  express  it  in 
a word — the  dowiiright  aded  villany  of  the 
part,  BO  different  from  the  pressure  of  con- 
scious actual  wickedness, — the  hypocritical 
assumption  of  hypocrisy,— which  made  Jack 
so  deservedly  a favourite  in  that  character,  I 
must  needs  conclude  the  present  generation 
of  playgoers  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or 
more  dense.  I freely  confess  that  he  divided 
ihe  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother  ; 
that,  in  fact,  I liked  liim  quite  as  well.  Not 
but  there  are  j>as8age8, — like  that,  for  in- 
stance, where  Joseph  is  made  to  refuse  a 
pittance  to  a poor  relation, — incongruities 
which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the 
attempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the  senti- 
mental comply,  either  of  which  must  destroy 
the  other — but  over  these  obstructions  Jack’s 
manner  floated  him  so  lightly,  that  a refusal 
from  him  no  more  shocked  you,  than  the 
easy  compliance  of  Charles  gave  you  in  reality 
any  pleasure  ; you  got  over  the  paltry  ques- 
tion as  quickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into 
the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where  no  cold 
moral  reigna  The  highly  artificial  manner 
of  Palmer  in  this  character  counteracted 
every  disagreeable  impression  which  you 
might  have  received  from  the  contrast,  sup- 
posing them  real,  between  the  two  brothers. 
You  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same 
faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles. 
The  latter  was  a pleasant  reality,  the  former 
a no  less  pleasant  poetical  foil  to  it  Tlie 
comedy,  I have  said,  is  incongruoiLS ; a 
mixture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  in- 
compatibilities ; the  gaiety  upon  the  whole 
is  buoyant ; but  it  required  the  consummate 
art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant 
elements. 

A player  with  Jack’s  talents,  if  we  had  one 


now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the 
same  manner.  He  would  instinctively  avoid 
every  turn  which  might  tend  to  uurealise, 
and  so  to  make  the  character  fascinating.  He 
must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators,  who 
would  expect  a bad  man  and  a good  man  as 
rigidly  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  death- 
beds of  those  geniuses  are  contrasted  in  the 
prints,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  have  disap-  I 
peared  from  the  windows  of  my  old  friend  | 
Carrington  Bowles,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cliurchyard 
memory — (an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the 
adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the 
bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death  ; 
where  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the 
former, — and  truly  the  grim  phantom  with 
his  reality  of  a toasting-fork  is  not  to  be 
despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the  meek 
complacent  kissing  of  the  rod, — taking  it  in 
like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the  latter 
submits  to  the  scythe  of  the  gentle  blee<ler. 
Time,  who  wields  his  lancet  with  the  appre- 
hensive finger  of  a popular  young  ladies’ 
surgeon.  Wliat  flesh,  like  loving  grass,  would 
not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the  stroke  of 
such  a delicate  mower  ? — John  Palmer  was 
twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part.  He 
was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was 
playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  hia  lady.  You 
had  the  first  intimation  of  a sentiment  be- 
fore it  was  on  his  lips.  His  altered  voice 
was  meant  to  you,  and  you  were  to  suppose 
that  liis  fictitious  co-flutterers  on  the  stage 
perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What  was  it  to 
you  if  tliat  half  reality,  the  husband,  was  over- 
reached by  the  puppetry— or  the  thin  thing 
(Lady  Teazle’s  reputation)  was  persiiadtHi  it 
was  dying  of  a plethory  ? The  fortunes  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not  conccmetl 
in  it  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  stage 
in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our 
age  of  seriousness.  Tlie  pleasant  old  Teazle 
King^  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.  His  manner 
would  scarce  have  passed  current  in  our  day. 
We  must  love  or  hate — acquit  or  condemn — 
censure  or  pity— exert  our  detestable  cox- 
combiy  of  moral  judgment  ujwn  everything. 
Joseph  Surface,  to  go  tlo^'U  now,  must  be  a 
downright  revolting  villain — no  compromise  | 
— his  first  appearance  must  shock  and  give 
horror — his  specious  plausibilities,  which  the 
pleasurable  faculties  of  our  fathers  welcomed 
with  such  hearty  greetings,  knowing  that  no 
harm  (dramatic  liarm  even)  could  come,  or 
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was  meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  inspire 
a cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles  (the 
real  canting  person  of  the  scene — for  the 
hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  legitimate 
ends,  but  his  brother’s  professions  of  a good 
heart  centre  in  downright  self-satisfaction) 
must  be  and  Joseph  haled.  To  balance  | 
one  disagreeable  reality  with  another,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic 
idea  of  a fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom, 
whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were 
evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you,  as  they 
were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, 
— he  must  be  a real  person,  capable  in  law 
of  sustaining  an  injury — a person  towards 
whom  duties  are  to  be  acknowle<lged — the 
genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  villanoua 
seducer  Joseph.  To  realise  him  more,  his 
sufferings  under  his  unfortunate  match  must 
have  the  downright  pungency  of  life — must 
(or  shouhl)  make  you  nut  mirthful  but  un- 
comfortable, just  as  the  same  predicament 


No  piece  was,  perha{>s,  ever  so  completely 
cast  in  all  its  parts  as  this  manager'^  cofMdy. 
Miss  Farren  had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington 
in  Lady  Teazle  ; and  Smith,  the  original 
Charles,  had  retired  when  I first  saw  it.  The 
rest  of  the  characters,  with  very  slight  ex- 
ceptions, remained.  I remember  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  cry  down  John  Kemble,  who 
took  the  part  of  Charles  after  Smith  ; but,  I 
thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I fancy  was 
more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  a certain 
gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him  no 
sombre  recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had 
not  to  expiate  the  fault  of  having  pleased 
beforehand  in  lofty  declamation.  He  bad  no 
sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Kicbard  to  atone  for. 
His  failure  in  these  parts  was  a passport  to 
* success  in  one  of  so  opposite  a tendency. 
But,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  the  weighty 
I sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more  personal 
’ incapacity  than  he  bad  to  answer  for.  His 
I harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steepe<I  and 


would  move  you  in  a neighbour  or  old  friend.  | 
The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its  j 
name  and  zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  ^ 
serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the  reputa- ; 
tion  of  a dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  ! 
real  presence.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — 
those  poor  snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  mirth — must  be  ripenc<l  by 
this  hot-bed  process  of  realisation  into  asps  | 
or  amphisbsenas  ; and  Mrs.  Candour — O ! ' 
frightful ! — become  a hooded  serpent.  Oh  ! 
who  that  rememben  Parsons  and  Dodd— 
the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  ~ in  those  two  characters  ; and 
charming  natural  Mias  Pope,  the  perfect 
gentlewoman  as  distinguished  fn>m  the  fine 
lady  of  comedy,  in  this  latter  part — would 
forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape 
from  life — the  oblivion  of  consequences — the 
holiday  barring  out  of  the  pedant  Reflection 
— those  Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief 
hours,  well  won  from  the  world — to  ait  in- 
stead at  one  of  our  modem  plays — to  have 
his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must 
not  be  left  for  a moment)  stimulated  with 
perpetual  appeals  — dulled  rather,  and 
blunted,  os  a faculty  without  rejxwe  must  be 
— and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images 
of  notional  justice,  notional  beneflcence,  lives 
saved  without  the  spectator's  risk,  and 
fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author 
nothing  ? 


dulcified  in  good-humour.  He  mode  bis 
defects  a grace.  His  exact  declamatory 
manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served  to 
convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more 
precision.  It  seemed  to  heiid  the  shafts  to 
carry  them  deeper.  Not  one  of  his  sparkling 
sentences  was  lost.  I remember  minutely 
how  he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and 
cannot  by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of 
them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No 
man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the 
dialogue  of  Congreve  or  of  Wycherley — be- 
cause none  understood  it — half  so  well  ns 
John  Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  Love  for 
Ijove,  was,  to  my  recollection,  faultless.  He 
flagged  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic 
passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level 
parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  Macbeth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to 
pointed  and  witty  dialogue.  The  relaxing 
levities  of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by 
any  since  him — the  playful  court-bred  spirit 
in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players 
in  Hamlet  — the  si>ortive  relief  which  he 
threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard 
— disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his 
sluggish  moods,  his  torpors — but  they  were 
the  halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his 
tragedy  — politic  savings,  and  fetches  of 
the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  whore 
nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  economist — 
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rather,  I think,  than  errors  of  the  judg-  vigilance, — the  “lidlees  dragon  eyes,*  of 
ment.  They  were,  at  worst,  less  |)oiuful  present  fashionable  tragedy, 
than  the  eternal  tormenting  unappeasable 


ON  THE  ACTING  OF  MUNDEN. 


Not  many  nights  ago,  I had  come  home 
from  seeing  this  extraordinary  performer  in 
Cockletop  ; and  when  I retired  to  my  pillow, 
his  whimsical  imago  still  stuck  by  me,  in  a 
manner  as  to  threaten  sleep.  In  vain  1 tried 
to  divest  myself  of  it,  by  conjuring  up  the 
most  opposite  associations.  I resolved  to  be 
serious.  1 raised  up  the  gravest  topics  of 
life  ; private  misery,  public  calamity.  All 
would  not  do : 

There  the  antic  aatc 

Mocking  our  state 

his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume 
— all  the  strange  things  which  he  had  raked 
together — his  serpentine  rod,  swagging  about 
in  his  pocket — Cleopatra’s  tear,  and  the  rest 
of  his  relics — O'Keefe’s  wild  farce,  and  hit 
wilder  commentary — till  the  passion  of  laugh- 
ter, like  grief  in  excess,  relieved  itself  by  its 
own  weight,  inviting  the  sleep  which  in  the 
hrst  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  I was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No 
sooner  did  I fall  into  slumbers,  than  the 
same  image,  only  more  perplexing,  assailed 
me  in  the  sliape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Munden, 
but  five  hundred,  were  dancing  before  me, 
like  the  faces  which,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
come  when  you  have  been  taking  opium — 
all  the  strange  combinations,  which  this 
strangest  of  all  strange  mortals  ever  shot 
his  proper  countenance  into,  from  the  day  he 
came  coinniissioued  to  dry  up  the  tears  of 
the  town  fur  the  loss  of  the  now  almost 
forgotten  Edwin.  O for  the  power  of  the 
pencil  to  have  fixed  them  when  1 awoke ! 
A season  or  two  since,  there  w^as  exhibite<l 
a Hogarth  gallery.  I do  not  see  why  Uiere 
should  not  be  a Munden  gallery.  In  rich- 
ness and  variety,  the  latter  would  not  fall 
far  short  of  the  funner. 

lliere  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of 
Knight,  one  (but  what  a one  it  is !)  of  Liston  ; 
but  Munden  has  none  that  you  can  pro()erIy 


pin  down,  and  call  hit.  When  you  think  he 
Ims  exhausted  his  battery  of  looks,  in  un- 
accountable warfare  with  your  gravity, 
suddenly  be  sprouts  out  an  entirely  new  set 
of  features,  like  Hydra.  He  is  not  one,  but 
legion  ; not  so  much  a comedian,  as  a com- 
pany. If  his  name  could  be  multiplied  like 
his  countenance,  it  might  fill  a play-bilL 
He,  and  he  alone,  literally  maket  facet : 
applied  to  any  other  person,  the  phrase  is 
a mere  figure,  denoting  certain  modifications 
of  the  human  countenance.  Out  of  some 
invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for  faces,  as  bis 
friend  Suett  used  for  wigs,  and  fetches 
them  out  as  easily.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him  some  day  put  out  the  ' 
head  of  a river-horse  ; or  come  forth  a 
pewitt,  or  lapwing,  some  feathered  metamor- 
phosis. 

1 have  seen  this  gifted  actor  in  Sir  CThris- 
topher  Cunyr  — in  old  Domton  — diffuse  a 
glow  of  sentiment  which  has  made  the  pulse 
of  a crowded  theatre  beat  like  that  of  one 
man  ; when  he  has  come  in  aid  of  the  pulpit^ 
doing  good  to  the  moral  heart  of  a people. 

I have  seen  some  faint  approaches  to  this 
sort  of  excellence  in  other  players.  But  in 
the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Munden  stands 
out  as  single  and  unaccom}>anied  as  H<jgarth. 
Hogarth,  strange  to  tell,  had  no  followers. 
The  school  of  Munden  began,  and  must  end, 
with  himself. 

Can  any  man  \ccndcr,  like  him  ? can  any 
man  tee  ghotUy  like  him  ? or  fight  with  hit 
oxen  thadoie — “sessa” — as  ho  does  in  that 
strangely-neglected  thing,  the  Cobbler  of 
Preston  — where  his  alternations  from  the 
Cobbler  to  the  Mognifico,  and  from  the 
^laguifico  to  the  Cobbler,  keep  the  brain  of 
the  spectator  in  as  wild  a ferment,  as  if 
some  Arabian  Night  were  being  acted  before 
him.  W'ho  like  him  can  throw,  or  ever 
attempted  to  throw,  a preternatural  interest 
over  the  commonest  daily-life  objects  i A 
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table  or  a joint-stool,  in  bis  conception,  rises 
into  a dignity  equivalent  to  (.lassiopeia’s 
chair.  It  is  invested  with  constellatory  im- 
portance. You  could  not  speak  of  it  with 
more  deference,  if  it  were  mounted  into  the 
firmament.  A beggar  in  the  hands  of 
Michael  Angelo,  says  Fuseli,  rose  the  Patri- 
arch of  Poverty.  So  the  gusto  of  Muiiden 
antiquatcs  and  ennobles  what  it  touches. 


His  pots  and  his  ladles  are  as  grand  and 
primal  as  the  seething-pots  and  hooks  seen 
in  old  prophetic  vision.  A tub  of  butter, 
contemplated  by  him,  amounts  to  a Platonic 
idea.  He  understands  a leg  of  mutton  in 
its  quiddity.  He  stands  wondering,  amid 
the  common-place  materials  of  life,  like 
prima:val  man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about 
him. 
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PREFACE. 

BY  A FRIEND  OF  THE  LATE  ELIA. 


This  poor  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  in  a declining  way, 
hath  at  length  paid  Ins  final  tribute  to  nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  ho  were  gone.  The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  ever  there 
was  much  in  it,  was  pretty  well  exhausted  ; and  a two  years’  and  a half  existence  has 
been  a tolerable  duration  for  a phantom. 

1 am  now  at  liberty  to  confess,  that  much  which  I have  heard  objected  to  my  late 
friend’s  writings  was  well-founded.  Crude  they  are,  I grant  you — a sort  of  unlicked, 
incondite  things — villanously  pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  modes  and 
phrases.  They  had  not  been  hit,  if  they  had  been  other  than  such  ; and  better  it  is, 
that  a writer  should  be  natural  in  a self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  affect  a naturalness 
(so  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him.  Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by 
some  who  did  not  know,  that  what  ho  tells  us,  as  of  himself,  was  often  true  only 
(historically)  of  another ; as  in  a former  Essay  (to  save  many  instances) — where  under 
the  firU  perton  (his  favourite  figure)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a country- 
boy  placed  at  a London  school,  far  from  his  friends  and  connections — in  direct  opposition 
to  his  own  early  history.  If  it  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity 
the  griefs  and  affections  of  another — making  himself  many,  or  reducing  many  unto 
himself — then  is  the  skilful  novelist,  who  aU  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine, 
speaking  of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of  all ; who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been 
accused  of  that  narrowness.  And  how  shall  the  iutenser  dramatist  escape  being  faulty, 
who,  doubtless,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by  another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless 
vent  to  his  most  inward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own  story  modestly  1 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a singular  character.  Those  who  did  not 
like  him,  hated  him  ; and  some,  who  once  liked  him,  afterwards  became  his  bitterest 
haters.  The  truth  is,  he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  what  he  uttered,  and  in  whose 
presence.  He  observed  neither  time  nor  place,  and  would  e’en  out  with  what  came 
uppermost.  With  the  severe  religionist  he  would  pass  for  a free-thinker  ; while  the 
other  faction  set  him  down  for  a bigot,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied  bis 
sentiments.  Few  understood  him  ; and  I am  not  certain  that  at  all  times  he  quite 
understood  himself.  He  too  much  affected  that  dangerous  figure — irony.  He  sowed 
doubtful  speeches,  and  reaped  plain,  imequivocal  hatred. — He  would  interrupt  the 
gravest  discussion  with  some  light  Jest ; and  yet,  perhaps,  not  quite  irrelevant  in  ears 
that  could  understand  it.  Your  long  and  much  talkers  hated  him.  The  informal 
habit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  forbade  him  to  be  an 
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orator  ; and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else  sliould  play  that  part  when  he  was 
present.  He  was  petit  and  ordinary  in  his  person  and  appearance.  I have  seen  him 
sometimes  in  what  is  called  good  company,  but  where  he  has  been  a stranger,  sit 
silent,  and  be  suspected  for  an  odd  fellow  ; till  some  unlucky  occasion  provoking  it,  he 
would  stutter  out  some  senseless  pun  (not  altogether  senseless  perhaps,  if  rightly 
taken),  which  has  stamped  his  character  for  the  evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him  ; 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  contrived  by  this  device  to  send  away  a whole  company 
his  enemies.  His  conceptions  rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his  happiest 
impromptus  had  the  apj)earance  of  effort.  He  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  be  witty, 
when  in  trutli  he  was  but  struggling  to  give  bis  poor  thoughts  articulation.  He  chose 
his  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character  which  they  manifested. — Heuce, 
not  many  persons  of  science,  and  few  professed  liUratiy  were  of  his  councils.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain  fortune ; and,  as  to  such  people 
commonly  notbing  is  more  obnoxious  than  a gentleman  of  settled  (though  moderate) 
income,  he  passed  with  most  of  them  for  a great  miser.  To  my  knowledge  this  was 
H mistake.  His  intimadoiy  to  confess  a truth,  were  in  the  world's  eye  a ragged 
regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on  the  surface  of  society  ; and  the  colour,  or 
something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him — but  they  Were 
good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that.  He  never  greatly  cared  for  the  society  of  what 
are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were  scandalised  (and  offences  were  sure  to 
arise)  he  could  not  help  it  When  ho  has  been  remonstrated  with  for  not  making 
more  concessions  to  the  feelings  of  good  people,  he  would  retort  by  asking,  what  one 
point  did  these  good  people  ever  concede  to  him  ? He  was  temperate  in  his  meals 
and  diversions,  but  always  kept  a little  on  this  side  of  ahstemiouaneas.  Only  in  the 
use  of  the  Indian  weed  be  might  be  thought  a little  excessive.  He  took  it,  he  would 
say,  as  a solvent  of  speech.  Marry — as  the  friendly  vapour  ascended,  how  his  prattle 
would  curl  up  sometimes  with  it ! the  ligaments  which  tongue-tied  him,  were  loosened, 
and  the  stammerer  proceeded  a statist ! 

I do  not  know  whether  I ought  to  bemoan  or  rejoice  that  my  old  friend  is  departed. 
His  jests  were  beginning  to  grow  obsolete,  and  his  stories  to  be  found  out.  He  felt 
the  approaches  of  age  \ and  while  he  pretended  to  cling  to  life,  you  saw  how  slender 
were  the  ties  left  to  bind  him.  Discoursing  with  him  Utterly  on  this  subject,  he 
expressed  himself  with  a pettishness,  which  I thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  our 
walks  about  his  suburban  retreat  (as  he  called  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children 
belonging  to  a school  of  industry  had  met  us,  and  bowed  and  curtseyed,  as  he  thought, 
in  an  especial  manner  to  him.  “ Tliey  take  me  for  a visiting  governor,”  he  muttered 
earnestly.  He  had  a horror,  which  he  carried  to  a foible,  of  looking  like  anything 
important  and  parochial.  He  thought  that  he  approached  nearer  to  that  stamp  daily. 
He  had  a general  aversion  from  being  treated  like  a grave  or  respectable  cliaracter, 
and  kept  a wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age  that  should  so  entitle  him.  He  herded 
always,  while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger  than  himself.  He  did  not  conform 
to  the  march  of  time,  but  was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  His  manners  lagged 
behind  his  years.  He  was  too  much  of  the  boy-man.  The  toga  virilU  never  sate 
gracefully  on  his  shoulders.  Tlie  impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he 
resented  the  impertinence  of  manhood.  These  were  weaknesses  ; but  such  as  they 
were,  they  are  a key  to  explicate  some  of  his  writings. 
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I DO  not  know  a pleoanre  more  affecting 
than  to  range  at  will  over  the  deserted 
apartments  of  some  flue  old  family  mansion. 
The  traces  of  extinct  grandeur  admit  of  a 
better  pas.sion  than  envy  : and  contempla- 
tions on  the  great  and  good,  whom  we  fancy 
in  succession  to  have  been  its  inhabitants, 
weave  for  ns  illusions,  incompatible  with  the 
bustle  of  modem  occupancy,  and  vanities  of 
foolish  present  aristocracy.  Tlie  same  differ- 
ence of  feeling,  I think,  attenils  us  between 
entering  an  empty  and  a crowded  church. 
In  the  latter  it  is  chance  but  some  present 
human  frailty — an  act  of  inattention  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  auditory — or  a trait  of 
affectation,  or  worse,  vain-glory  on  that  of 
the  preacher — puts  us  by  our  best  thoughts, 
disharmonising  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness 1 — go  alone  on  some  week-day,  borrow- 
ing the  keys  of  good  Master  Sexton,  traverse 
the  cool  aisles  of  some  country  church : 
think  of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled  there — 
the  congregations,  old  and  young,  that  have 
found  consolation  there — the  meek  pastor — 
the  docile  parishioner.  With  no  disturbing 
emotions,  no  cross  conflicting  comparisons, 
drink  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place,  till 
thou  thyself  become  as  fixed  and  motionless 
as  the  marble  effigies  that  kneel  and  weep 
around  thee. 

Journeying  northward  lately,  I could  not 
resist  going  some  few  miles  out  of  my  road 
to  look  upon  the  remains  of  an  old  great 


IN  H SHIRE. 


house  with  which  I had  been  impressed  in 
this  way  in  infancy.  I was  apprised  that 
the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled  it  down  ; 
still  I hod  a vague  notion  that  it  could  not 
all  have  perished,  that  so  much  solidity  with 
magnificence  could  not  have  been  crushed 
all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and  rubbish 
which  I found  it. 

The  work  of  rain  had  proceeded  with  a 
swift  hand  indeed,  and  the  demolition  of  a 
few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to — an  antiquity. 

I was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of 
everything.  Where  had  stood  the  great 
gates  ? What  bounded  the  court-yard  1 
Whereabout  did  the  out-houses  commence  1 
A few  bricks  only  lay  as  representatives  of 
that  which  was  so  stately  and  so  spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  human  vic- 
tim at  this  rate.  The  burnt  ashes  of  a man 
weigh  more  in  their  proportion. 

Had  I seen  these  brick-and-mortar  knaves 
at  their  process  of  destruction,  at  the  pluck- 
ing of  every  panel  I should  have  felt  the 
varlets  at  my  heart.  I should  have  cried 
out  to  them  to  spare  a plank  at  least  out  of 
the  cheerful  store-room,  in  whose  hot  window- 
seat  I used  to  sit  and  read  Cowley,  with  the 
grass-plot  before,  and  the  hum  and  flappings 
of  that  one  solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted 
it  about  me — it  is  in  mine  ears  now,  as  oft 
as  summer  returns ; or  a panel  of  the  yellow- 
room. 

Why,  every  plank  and  panel  of  that  house 
I for  me  hod  magic  in  it.  The  tapestried 
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beflrooms  — tapestry  so  nuich  better  than 
paintinK — not  adominj;  merely,  but  peopling 
the  wainseots — at  which  childhood  ever  and 
anon  would  steal  a look,  shifting  its  coverlid 
(replaced  as  quickly)  to  exercise  its  tender 
courage  in  a momentary  eye-encounter  with 
those  stem  bright  visages,  staring  reci- 
]>rocally  — all  Ovid  on  the  walls,  in  colours 
vivider  than  his  descriptions.  Aclmnn  in 
mid  s])rout,  with  the  unappeasable  pnidery 
of  Diana ; and  the  still  more  provoking, 
.anil  almost  culinary  coolness  of  Dan 
Dhadius,  eel-fashion,  deliberately  divesting 
of  ilarsyas. 

Then,  that  haimted  room — in  which  old 
Mrs.  Battle  died — whereinto  I have  crept, 
but  always  in  the  daytime,  with  a passion  of 
fear  ; and  a sneaking  curiosity,  terror-tainted, 
to  hold  communication  with  the  past. — IIow  ^ 
thall  they  build  it  up  aynin  f | 

It  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so ' 
long  deserted  but  that  traces  of  the  splen- ' 
dour  of  past  inmates  were  everj’where  appa- 
rent. Its  furniture  was  still  standing — even 
to  the  tarnished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and 
cmmbling  feathers  of  shuttlecocks  in  the 
nursery,  which  told  that  children  had  once 
played  there.  But  I was  a lonely  child,  and 
had  the  range  at  will  of  every  apartment, 
knew  every  nook  and  comer,  wondered  and 
worshippcil  everywhere. 

The  solitude  of  childhood  is  not  so  much 
the  mother  of  thought,  as  it  is  the  feeder  of 
love,  and  silence,  and  admiration.  So  strange 
a passion  for  the  place  possesseil  me  in  those 
years,  that,  though  there  lay — I shame  to 
s.ay  how  few  roods  distant  from  the  mansion 
— half  hid  by  trees  what  I judged  some 
romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which 
bound  me  to  the  house,  and  such  my  careful- 
ness not  to  pass  its  strict  and  proper  pre- 
cincts, that  the  idle  waters  lay  unexplored 
for  me  ; and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity 
lirevailing  over  elder  devotion,  I found,  to 
my  astonishment,  a pretty  brawling  brook 
had  been  the  Lacus  Incognitus  of  my  infancy. 
Variegated  views,  extensive  prospects — and 
those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house — 
I was  told  of  such — what  were  they  to  me, 
being  out  of  the  boundaries  of  my  Eden  ? — 
So  far  from  a wish  to  roam,  I would  have 
drawn,  methought,  still  closer  the  fences  of 
my  chosen  prison  ; and  have  been  hemmed 
ui  by  a yet  securer  cincture  of  those  excluding 


garden  walls.  I could  have  exclaimed  with 
that  gardeu- loving  poet — 

Bind  mr,  yc  woodblnn,  in  yoar  twine*  ; 

Curl  roc  nlMUt,  ye  gndcUnf^  vines; 

And  ob  M>  close  your  circles  Ucc, 

Thftt  I m«y  never  leave  thi*  pU«* ; 

But,  lest  your  fetter*  prove  too  weak, 

Ere  I your  silken  bondage  break. 

Do  you,  O bmmbles,  chain  me  too. 

And,  courteous  brian,  nail  me  through. 

1 waA  here  aa  in  a lonely  temple.  Snug 
fire-flides — the  low-built  roof — parlours  ten 
feet  by  ten — frugal  Iwards,  and  all  the  home- 
liness of  home — these  were  the  condition  of 
my  birth — the  wholesome  soil  which  I was 
plantetl  in.  Yet,  without  impeachment  to 
their  tenderest  lessons,  I am  not  sorry  to 
have  had  glances  of  something  beyond  ; and 
to  have  taken,  if  but  a peep,  in  childhoo^l, 
at  the  contrasting  accidents  of  a great  for- 
tune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  been  bom  gentle.  The 
pride  of  ancestrj'  may  be  had  on  cheaper 
terms  than  to  be  oblige<l  to  an  importunate 
race  of  ancestors  ; and  the  coatless  anti- 
quary in  his  unembhi2one<l  cell,  revolving 
the  long  line  of  a Mowbray’s  or  De  Clifford’s 
pedigree,  at  those  soundiog  names  may  warm 
himself  into  as  gay  a vanity  as  these  who  do 
inherit  them.  The  claims  of  birth  are  ideal 
merely,  and  what  herald  shall  go  about  to 
strip  me  of  an  idea  ? Is  it  trenchant  to 
their  swords  ? can  it  be  hacked  off  as  a spur 
can  ? or  tom  away  like  a taraishe<l  garter  ? 

What  else  were  the  families  of  the  great 
to  us  ? w’hat  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their 
tedious  genealogies,  or  their  capitulatory 
brass  monuments  ? What  to  us  the  tinin- 
terrupted  current  of  their  bloods,  if  our  own 
did  not  answer  within  us  to  a cognate  and 
correspondent  elevation. 

Or  wherefore  else,  O tattered  and  dimin- 
ished ’Scutcheon  that  hung  upon  the 
time-worn  walls  of  thy  princely  stairs, 
Blaeesmoor  ! have  I in  childhood  so  oft 
stood  poring  upon  the  mystic  characters — 
thy  emblematic  supporters,  with  their  pro- 
phetic “ Resurgam  ” — till,  every  dreg  of 
peasantry  purging  off,  I received  into  myself 
Very  Gentility  ? lliou  wert  first  in  my 
morning  eyes  ; and  of  nights  hast  detained 
my  8te()8  from  l>e(lward,  till  it  was  but  a step 
from  gazing  at  thee  to  dreaming  on  thee. 

This  is  the  only  tme  gentry  by  adoption  ; 
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the  veritable  chanpe  of  blood,  and  not,  as 
empirics  have  fabled,  by  traDsfusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the 
splendid  trophy,  I know  not,  I inquired  not ; 
bat  its  fading  rags,  and  colours  cobweb- 
stained,  told  that  its  subject  was  of  two 
centuries  back. 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was 
some  Damoetas— feeding  flocks — not  his  own, 
upon  the  hills  of  Lincoln— did  I in  less 
earnest  vindicate  to  myself  the  family  trap- 
pings of  this  once  proud  /Egon  ? rep.a)'ing  by 
a backward  triumph  the  insults  he  might 
possibly  have  heaped  in  his  life-time  upon 
ray  poor  pastoral  progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the 
present  owners  of  the  mansion  had  least 
reason  to  complain.  They  hod  long  forsaken 
the  old  house  of  their  fathers  for  a newer 
trifle ; and  I was  left  to  appropriate  to 
myself  what  images  I could  pick  up,  to  raise 
my  fancy,  or  to  soothe  my  vanity. 

I was  the  true  descendant  of  those  old 

W 8 ; and  not  the  present  family  of  that 

name,  who  had  fled  the  old  waste  places. 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  family 
portraits,  which  as  I have  gone  over,  giving 
them  in  fancy  my  own  family  name,  one — 
and  then  another — would  seem  to  smile, 
reaching  forward  from  the  canvas,  to  recog- 
nise the  new  relationship ; while  the  rest 
looked  grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacancy 
in  their  dwelling,  and  thoughts  of  fled 
posterity. 

The  Beauty  with  the  cool  blue  pastoral 
drapery,  and  a lamb — that  hung  next  the 
great  bay  window — with  the  bright  yellow 

H shire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue — so 

like  my  Alice  ! — I am  persuaded  she  was  a 
true  E3ia — Mildred  Elia,  I take  it. 
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Mine,  too,  Blakesmoor,  was  thy  noble 
Marble  Hall,  with  its  mosaic  pavements,  and 
its  Twelve  Cicsars — stately  busts  in  marble 
— ranged  round  ; of  whose  countenances, 
young  reader  of  faces  as  I was,  the  frowning 
beauty  of  Nero,  I remember,  had  moat  of  my 
wonder : but  the  mild  Galba  had  ray  love. 
There  they  stoo<l  in  the  coldness  of  death, 
yet  freshness  of  immortality. 

Mine,  too,  thy  lofty  .Tustice  Hall,  with  its 
one  chair  of  authority,  high-backed  and 
wickered,  once  the  terror  of  luckless  poacher, 
or  self-forgetful  maiden — so  common  since, 
that  bats  have  roosted  in  it. 

Aline,  too, — whoso  else  ? — thy  costly  fruit- 
garden,  with  its  sun-baked  southern  wall ; 
the  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising  backwards 
from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with 
flower-pots  now  of  palest  lend,  save  that  a 
speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the 
elements,  Iwspake  their  pristine  state  to  have 
been  gilt  and  glittering ; the  verdant  quarters 
backwarder  still ; and,  stretching  still  beyond, 
in  old  formality,  thy  firry  wilderness,  the 
haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day-long 
murmuring  wood-pigeon,  with  that  antique 
image  in  the  centre,  God  or  Goddess  I wist 
not ; but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  paid 
never  a sincerer  worship  to  Pan  or  to 
Sylvanus  in  their  native  groves,  than  I to 
that  fragmental  mystery. 

"Was  it  for  this,  that  I kissed  my  childish 
hands  too  fervently  in  your  idol-worship, 
walks  and  windings  of  Blakesmoor  ! for 
this,  or  what  sin  of  mine,  has  the  plough 
passed  over  your  pleasant  places  1 I some- 
times think  that  as  men,  when  they  die, 
do  not  die  all,  so  of  their  extinguishe<l 
h.abitations  there  may  be  a hope — a germ  to 
be  revivified. 
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A Poor  Relation — is  the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature, — a piece  of  impertinent 
correspondency, — an  odious  approximation, 
— a haunting  conscience, — a preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon-tide  of  our 
prosperity, — an  unwelcome  remembrancer, — 
a perpetually  reairring  mortification, — a 


drain  on  your  purse,  a more  intolerable  dun 
upon  your  pride, — a drawback  upon  success, 
— a rebuke  to  your  rising, — a stain  in  your 
blood, — a blot  on  your  'scutcheon, — a rent  in 
your  gnnnent, — a death's-head  at  your  ban- 
quet,— Agathocles'  pot, — a Mordecoi  in  your 
gate,  a Lazarus  at  your  door, — a lion  in  your 
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path, — a frog  in  your  chamber, — a fly  in  j 
your  ointment, — a mote  in  your  eye, — a i 
triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to  your 
friends, — the  one  thing  not  needful, — the  j 


hail  in  harvest, — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a 
pound  of  sweet. 


He  is  known  by  his  knock.  Your  heart ! 

telleth  you  “That  is  Mr.  A rap, 

between  familiarity  and  respect ; that  de- 
mands, and  at  the  same  time  seems  to 
despair  of,  entertainment.  He  eiitereth 
smiling  and— embarrasse<l.  He  holdeth  out 
his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — draweth  it 
back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about 
dinner-time — when  the  table  is  full  He 
offereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company 
— but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  fllleth  a chair, 
and  your  visitor’s  two  children  are  accom- 
modated at  a side-table.  He  never  cometh 
upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says,  with 
some  complacency,  “My  dear,  perhaps  Mr. 

will  drop  in  to-day.”  He  remembereth 

birth-days — and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to 
have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  declareth 
against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small — yet 
suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a 
slice,  agmnst  his  flrst  resolution.  He  sticketh 
by  the  port — yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to 
empty  the  remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a 
stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a puzzle 
to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too 
obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The 
guests  think  “they  have  seen  him  before.” 
Every  one  speculateth  upon  his  condition  ; 
and  the  most  part  take  him  to  be — a tide- 
waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian 
name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is  the  same 
with  your  own.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half, 
yet  you  wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With 
lialf  the  familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a 
casual  dependant ; with  more  boldness,  he 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a friend  ; 
yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a 
client.  He  is  a worse  guest  than  a country 
tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent 
— yet  ’tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
that  your  guests  take  him  for  one.  Ho  is 
asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist  table ; 
refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — 
resents  being  left  out.  When  the  company 
break  up,  he  proflereth  to  go  for  a coach — 
and  lets  the  servant  go.  He  recollects 
your  grandfather ; and  will  thrust  in  some 


mean  and  quite  unimportant  anecdote— of 
the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  “ he  is  blest  in  seeing 
it  now.”  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to 
institute  what  he  calleth — favourable  com- 
parisons. With  a reflecting  sort  of  con- 
gratulation, he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your 
furniture ; and  insults  you  with  a special 
commendation  of  your  window-curtains. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  um  is  the  more 
elegant  shape,  but,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
kettle— which  you  must  remember.  He 
dare  say  you  must  find  a great  convenience 
in  having  a carriage  of  your  own,  and 
appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done 
on  vellum  yet ; and  did  not  know,  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  of  the 
family.  His  memory  is  unseasonable  ; bis 
compliments  perverse  ; bis  talk  a trouble  ; 
his  stay  pertinacious  ; and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a comer,  as 
precipitately  as  possible,  and  feci  fairly  rid 
of  two  nuisances. 

Tliere  is  a worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — a female  Poor  Belation.  You  may 
do  something  with  the  other ; you  may  pass 
him  ofl*  tolerably  well ; but  your  indigent 
she-relative  is  hopeless.  “ He  is  an  old 
humourist,”  you  may  say,  “ and  affects  to  go 
threadbare.  HU  circumstances  are  better 
than  folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are 
fond  of  having  a Character  at  your  table, 
and  truly  he  U one.”  But  in  the  indications 
of  female  poverty  there  can  be  uo  disguise. 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice. 
The  truth  must  out  without  shuffling.  “ She 

is  plainly  related  to  the  L s ; or  what 

does  she  at  their  house  1”  She  U,  in  all 
probability,  your  wife’s  cousin.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case. — Her 
garb  is  something  between  a gentlewoman 
and  a beggar,  yet  the  former  evidently 
predominates.  She  U most  provokiugly 
bumble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her 
inferiority.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimes — aliqiiando  tuffiaminaiidiu  er<U — 
but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her 
soup  at  dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped— 
after  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  ■■  reejuests  the 
honour  of  taking  wine  with  her ; she 
hesitates  between  Port  and  Madeira,  and 
chooses  the  former — because  he  does.  She 
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calls  the  servant  Sir ; and  inBiats  on  not  in  which  Hooker,  in  hie  young  days,  possibly 
troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate.  The  house-  flaunted  in  a vein  of  no  discommendable 
keeper  patronises  her.  The  children’s  vanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in 
governess  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her,  his  lonely  chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk 
when  she  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  from  observation.  He  found  shelter  among 
harpsichord.  books,  which  insult  not ; and  studies,  that 

Richanl  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a ask  no  questions  of  a youth’s  finances.  He 
notable  instance  of  the  disadvantages  to  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for 
which  this  chimerical  notion  of  affinity  looking  out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing 
constituting  a daim  to  acquaintance,  may  influence  of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him, 
subject  the  spirit  of  a gentleman.  A little  ! to  soothe  and  to  abstract.  He  was  almost  a 
foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a ! healthy  man  ; when  the  waywardness  of  his 
lady  with  a great  estate.  His  stars  are  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a second  and 

perpetually  crossed  by  the  malignant  worse  malignity.  The  father  of  W had 

maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of 

calling  him  “her  son  Dick.”  But  she  has  house-painter  at  N , near  Oxford.  A 

wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of 
indignities,  and  float  him  again  upon  the  , colleges  had  now  Induced  him  to  take  up  his 
brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had  been  ' abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  ^ing 
her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along  I employed  upon  some  public  works  which 
to  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of  | were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  I read 
Dick’s  temperament  I knew  an  Amlet  in  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  man  the 
real  life,  who,  wanting  Dick’s  buoyancy,  sank  determination  which  at  length  tore  him  from 

indeed.  Poor  W was  of  my  own  academical  pursuits  for  ever.  To  a person 

standing  at  Christ’s,  a fine  classic,  and  a unacquainted  with  our  universities,  the 
youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a blemish,  it  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
was  too  much  pride ; but  its  quality  was  townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading 
inoffensive  ; it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  part  of  the  latter  especially — is  carried  to  an 
hardens  the  heart,  and  serves  to  keep  excess  that  would  appear  harsh  and  incre- 

inferiors  at  a distance  ; it  only  sought  to  dible.  The  temperament  of  W ’s  father  ; 

ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  own. 

principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  Old  W was  a little,  busy,  cringing 

could  go,  without  infringing  upon  that  tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm, 
respect,  which  he  would  have  every  one  else  would  stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in 
equally  maintain  for  himself.  He  would  hand,  to  any  thing  that  wore  the  semblance 
have  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  of  a gown — insensible  to  the  winks  and 
topic.  Many  a quarrel  have  I had  with  him,  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  nuin,  to 
when  we  were  rather  older  boys,  and  our  whose  chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing, 
tallness  made  us  more  obnoxious  to  obser-  perhaps,  he  was  thus  obsequiously  and 
vation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I would  gratuitously  ducking.  Such  a state  of  things 

not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the  ' could  not  last.  W must  change  the  air 

town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  wo  have  of  Oxford,  or  bo  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
been  out  together  on  a holiday  in  the  streets  ' former ; and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who 
of  this  sneering  and  prying  metropolis,  | strains  the  point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high 

W went,  sore  with  these  notions,  to  as  they  can  bear,  censure  the  dereliction ; he 

Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  cannot  estimate  the  struggle.  I stood  with 

a scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a W , the  last  afternoon  I ever  saw  him, 

humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a under  the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling, 
passionate  devotion  to  the  place,  with  a It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the 
profound  aversion  from  the  society.  The  i High-street  to  the  back  of  • • * * college, 
servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school  array)  ] where  W— — kept  his  rooms.  He  seemed 
clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He  ' thoughtful  and  more  reconciled.  I ventured 
thought  himself  ridiculous  in  a garb,  under  to  rally  him — finding  him  in  a better  mood — 
which  Latimer  must  have  walked  erect,  and  ^ upon  a representation  of  the  Artist  Evan- 
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gelUt,  which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were 
beginning  to  flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set 
up  in  a splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his  really 
handsome  shop,  either  as  a token  of  pros- 
perity or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 
W—  looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like 
Satan,  “ knew  his  mounted  sign — and  fled.” 
A letter  on  his  father’s  table,  the  next 
morning,  announced  that  he  had  accepted  a 
commission  in  a regiment  about  to  embark 
for  Portugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
perished  before  the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian. 

I do  not  know  how,  upon  a subject  which 
I Itegan  with  treating  half  seriously,  I should 
have  fallen  upon  a recital  so  eminently  pain- 
ful ; but  this  theme  of  poor  relationship  is 
replete  with  so  much  matter  for  tragic  as  well 
as  comic  associations,  that  it  is  difiicnlt  to 
keep  the  account  distinct  without  blending. 
The  earliest  impressions  which  I received  on 
this  matter,  are  certainly  not  attended  with 
anything  painful,  or  very  humiliating,  in  the 
recalling.  At  my  father’s  table  (no  very 
splendid  one)  was  to  be  found,  every  Satur- 
day, the  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged  gentle- 
man, clothed  in  neat  black,  of  a sad  yet 
comely  appearance.  His  deportment  was  of 
the  essence  of  gravity ; his  words  few  or 
none  ; and  I was  not  to  make  a noise  in  his 
presence.  I had  little  inclination  to  have 
done  BO — for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence. 
A particular  elbow-chair  was  appropriated 
to  him,  which  was  in  no  case  to  be  violated. 
A peculiar  sort  of  sweet  pudding,  which 
appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  distinguished 
the  days  of  his  coming.  I used  to  think  him 
a prodigiously  rich  man.  All  I could  make 
out  of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had 
l>een  schoolfellows,  a world  ago,  at  Lincoln, 
and  that  he  came  from  the  Mint.  The  Mint 
I knew  to  be  a place  where  all  the  money 
was  coined — and  I thought  ho  was  the  owner 
of  all  that  money.  Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower 
twined  themselves  abont  his  presence.  He 
seemed  above  human  infirmities  and  passions. 
A sort  of  nrelancholy  grandeur  invested  him. 
From  some  inexplicable  doom  I fancied  him 
obliged  to  go  about  in  an  eternal  suit  of 
mourning  ; a captive — a stately  being  let  out 
of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I 
wondered  at  the  temerity  of  my  lather,  who, 
in  spite  of  an  habitual  general  respect  which 
we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him, 
would  venture  now  and  then  to  stand  up 


against  him  in  some  argument,  touching  their 
youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my 
readers  know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the 
hill  and  in  the  valley.  This  marked  dis- 
tinction formed  an  obvious  division  between 
the  boys  who  lived  above  (however  brought 
together  in  a common  school)  and  the  boys 
whose  paternal  residence  was  on  the  plain  ; a 
suflicient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of 
these  young  Grotiuses.  My  lather  had  been 
a leading  Mountaineer  ; and  would  still  main- 
tain the  getieral  superiority,  in  skill  and 
hardihood,  of  the  Aboi't  Boyt  (his  own 
faction)  over  the  Btlov)  Boys  (so  were  they 
called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had 
been  a chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the 
skirmishes  on  this  topic — the  only  one  upon 
which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever  brought 
out — and  bad  blooil  bred  ; even  sometimes 
almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I ex- 
pected) of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father, 
who  scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages, 
generally  contrived  to  tuni  the  conversation 
upon  some  adroit  by-commendation  of  the 
old  Minster  ; in  the  general  preference  of 
which,  before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the 
island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill,  and  the  plain- 
bom,  could  meet  on  a conciliating  level,  and  | 
lay  down  their  less  im]mrtant  differences. 
Once  only  I saw  the  old  gentleman  really 
ruflle<l,  and  I remembered  with  anguish  the 
thought  that  came  over  me ; “ Perhaps  he 
will  never  come  here  again.”  He  had  been 
pressed  to  take  another  plate  of  the  viand, 
which  1 have  alreatly  mentioned  as  the  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  hail 
refused  with  a resistance  amounting  to  | 
rigour,  when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but  i 
who  hail  something  of  this,  in  common  with 
my  cousin  Bridget,  tliat  she  would  sometimes 
press  civility  out  of  season  — uttered  the  j 
following  memorable  application — “ Do  take 
another  slice,  Mr.  Billet,  for  you  do  not  get 
pudding  every  day.”  The  old  gentleman 
said  nothing  at  the  time — but  he  took  occa- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some 
argument  had  intervened  between  them,  to 
utter  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the 
company,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I 
write  it — “ Woman,  you  are  superannuated  ! ” 
John  Billet  did  not  survive  long  after  the 
digesting  of  this  affront ; but  he  survived 
long  enough  to  assure  me  that  peace  was 
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actaally  restored  ! and,  if  T remember  aright, 
another  pudding  was  discreetly  eubetituted 
in  the  place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the 
offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (anno  1781), 
where  he  had  long  held,  what  he  accounted, 
a comfortable  independence ; and  with  fire 


pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a penny,  which 
were  found  in  his  escrutoire  after  his  decease, 
left  the  world,  blessing  Ood  that  he  had 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  hod  never 
been  obliged  to  any  man  for  a sixpence.  This 
was — a Poor  lielation. 
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To  mind  tho  inside  of  a book  la  to  entertain  ono’a  aelf  with  the  forced  product  of  another  man's  brain.  Nov 
I think  a man  of  quulit^r  and  breeding  mny  be  much  amused  with  the  natunl  sprouts  of  his  own. 

Lord  Foppin^ton,  in  the  Retap$t. 


An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was 
so  much  struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his 
Lordship,  that  he  has  left  OS'  reading 
altogether,  to  the  great  improrement  of  his 
originality.  At  the  hazard  of  losing  some 
credit  on  this  head,  I must  confess  that  I 
dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my 
time  to  other  people’s  thoughta  I dream 
away  my  life  in  others’  speculationa  I love 
to  lose  myself  in  other  men’s  minda  'When 
I am  not  walking,  I am  reading ; I cannot 
sit  and  think.  Books  think  for  me. 

I have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not 
too  genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too 
low.  I can  read  anything  which  I call  a boot. 
There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I cannot 
allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  booit  which  are  no 
booke — biblia  a-biblia — I reckon  Court  Calen- 
dars, Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Draught 
Boards,  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back. 
Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at 
Large  : the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robert- 
son, Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  generally, 
all  those  volumes  which  “ no  gentleman’s 
library  should  be  without : ” the  Histories  of 
Flavius  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and 
Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  ex- 
ceptioiu,  I can  read  almost  anything.  I bless 
my  stars  for  a taste  so  catholic,  so  unex- 
cluding. 

I confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see 
these  thiiifli  in  bookt'  clothing  perched  upon 
shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true 
shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrust- 
ing out  the  legitimate  occupants.  To  reach 
down  a well-bound  semblance  of  a volume, 
and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book, 
then,  opening  what  “ seem  its  leaves,”  to 


come  bolt  upon  a withering  Population 
Essay.  To  expect  a Steele  or  a Farquhar, 
and  find — Adam  Smith.  To  view  a well- 
arranged  assortment  of  block-headed  Ency- 
clopaedias (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set 
out  in  an  array  of  russia,  or  morocco,  when  a 
tithe  of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably 
re-clothe  my  shivering  folios — would  renovate 
Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Rsymund 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world. 
I never  see  these  impostors,  but  I long  to 
strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in 
their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a volume.  Magnificence 
comes  after.  ’This,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books 
indiscriminately.  I would  not  dress  a set  of 
Magazines,  for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The 
dishabille,  or  half-binding  (with  russia  backs 
ever)  is  our  costume.  A Shakspeare  or  a 
Milton  (unless  the  first  editions),  it  were 
mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel. 
The  possession  of  them  confers  no  distinction. 
The  exterior  of  them  (the  things  themselves 
being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises  no 
sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  property 
in  the  owner,  Thomson’s  Seasons,  again, 
looks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a little  tom  and 
dog’s-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a genuine 
lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves,  and 
worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the  very  odour 
(beyond  russia),  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  “ Circu- 
lating Library”  Tom  Jones,  or  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  ! How  they  speak  of  the  thou- 
sand thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their 
pages  with  delight ! — of  the  lone  sempstress, 
whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or 
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harder-working  mantna-maker)  after  her 
long  day's  needle-toil,  running  far  into  mid- 
night)  when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill 
spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in 
some  Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their 
enchanting  contents ! Who  would  have  them 
a whit  less  soiled  7 What  better  condition 
could  we  desire  to  see  them  in  7 
In  some  respects  the  better  a book  is,  the 
less  it  demands  from  binding.  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of  per- 
petually self-reproductive  volumes — Great 
Nature's  Stereotypes — we  see  them  indi- 
vidually perish  with  less  regret,  because  we 
know  the  copies  of  them  to  be  “ eteme.” 
But  where  a book  is  at  once  both  good  and 
rare — where  the  individual  is  almost  the 
species,  and  when  that  perishes, 

We  know  not  where  U thitt  Promethean  torch 
That  can  it*  light  relumlne. 

such  a hook,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Duchess — no 
casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sulBciently 
durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description, 
which  seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted, 
but  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  prose 
works,  Fuller— of  whom  we  have  reprints, 
j yet  the  books  themselves,  though  they  go 
I about,  and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we 
I know  have  not  endenizened  themselves  (nor 
possibly  ever  will)  in  the  national  heart,  so 
as  to  become  stock  hooks — it  is  good  to 
possess  these  in  durable  and  costly  covers. 
I do  not  care  for  a First  Folio  of  Sbakspeare. 
I rather  prefer  the  common  editions  of  Rowe 
and  Tonson,  without  notes,  and  with  piatety 
which,  being  so  execrably  bad,  serve  as  maps 
or  mo<lest  remembrancers,  to  the  text ; and 
without  pretending  to  anysupposable  emula- 
tion with  it,  are  so  much  bettor  than  the 
Sbakspeare  gallery  engravingn^  which  did, 
I liave  a community  of  feeling  with  my 
countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I like  those 
E editions  of  him  best  which  have  been  oflenest 
tumblcMl  about  and  handleil. — On  the  con- 
trary, 1 cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
but  in  Folio.  The  Octavo  editions  are  pain- 
ful to  look  at.  I have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  If  they  were  as  much  read  as  the 
current  editions  of  the  other  poet,  I should 
prefer  them  in  that  sha|>e  to  the  older  one. 


I do  not  know  a more  heartless  sight  than 
the  reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
What  neeil  was  there  of  unearthing  the  bones 
of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  to  expose 
them  in  a winding-sheet  of  the  newest  fashion 
to  modem  censure  t what  hapless  stationer 
could  dream  of  Burton  ever  becoming 
popular  7 — The  wretched  Malone  could  not 
do  worse,  when  ho  bribed  the  sexton  of 
Stratford  church  to  let  him  whitewash  the 
painted  effigy  of  old  Sbakspeare,  which  stood 
there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion  depicted,  to 
the  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the 
eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he  used  to 
wear — the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had, 
however  imperfect,  of  these  curious  parts  and 
parcels  of  him.  They  covered  him  over  with 

a coat  of  white  paint  By , if  I had  been 

a justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I would 
have  clapt  both  commentator  and  sexton  fast  [ 
in  the  stocks,  for  a pair  of  meddling  sacri-  i 
legiouB  varlets. 

I think  I see  them  at  their  work — these 
sapient  trouble-tombs.  j 

Shall  I be  thought  fantastical,  if  I confess, 
that  the  names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound 
sweeter,  and  have  a finer  relish  to  the  eaiv- 
to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of 
Sbakspeare  7 It  may  be,  that  the  latter  are 
more  staled  and  rung  upon  in  common  dis-  I 
course.  The  sweetest  names,  and  which  | 
carry  a perfume  in  the  mention,  are.  Kit 
Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Haw-  i 
thomden,  and  Cowley.  ! 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  yon 
read  a book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient  ' 
minutes,  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready, 
who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy 
Queen  for  a stop-gap,  or  a volume  of  Bishop 
Andrewes’  sermons  7 | 

Milton  almost  requires  a solemn  service  of  | 
music  to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon 
him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  wliicli,  I 
who  listens,  hod  need  bring  docile  thoughts,  | 
and  purged  cars. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — 
with  leas  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Sliakfq>eare 
I enters.  At  such  a season  the  Tem])e8t,  or  his 
own  Winter’s  Tale — 

Tliese  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading 
aloud — to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some 
single  person  listening.  More  than  one — ' 
and  it  di'generates  into  an  .audience.  | 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for 
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incidetita,  are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only. 
It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  1 could 
never  listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of 
modem  novels  without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In 
some  of  the  Bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to 
Siive  so  much  individual  time)  for  one  of  the 
clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar — to  com- 
mence upon  the  “ Times,”  or  the  “ Chronicle,” 
and  recite  its  entire  contents  aloud,  j>n)  bono 
publico.  With  every  advantage  of  lungs  and 
elocution^  the  effect  is  singularly  vapid.  In 
barbers*  sho))8  and  public-houses  a follow 
will  get  up  and  spell  out  a paragraph,  which 
he  communicates  as  some  discovery.  Another 
follows  with  Au  selection.  So  the  entire 
journal  transpires  at  length  by  piece-meal. 
Seldom-readers  are  slow  readers,  and,  with- 
out this  expedient,  no  one  in  the  company 
would  probably  ever  travel  through  the  con- 
tents of  a whole  paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No 
one  ever  lays  one  down  without  a feeling  of 
disappointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in 
black,  at  Nando’s,  keeps  the  paper  I I am 
sick  of  hearing  the  water  bawling  out  inces- 
santly, “ The  ‘Chronicle  * is  in  hand,  Sir,” 

Coming  into  an  inn  at  night — having 
ordered  your  supper — what  can  bo  more  de- 
lightful than  to  find  lying  in  the  window- 
seat,  left  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  care- 
lessness of  some  former  guest — two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  old  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  with  its  amusing pictures 

— “ The  Royal  Lover  and  Lady  G ; ” 

“ The  Melting  Platonic  and  the  old  Beau,” — 
and  such-like  antiquated  scandal  ? Would 
you  exchange  it — at  that  time,  and  in  that 
place — for  a better  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not 
regret  it  so  much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of 
reading — the  Paradise  Lost,  or  Comus,  he 
could  have  recul  to  him— but  he  missed  the 
pleasure  of  akimming  over  with  his  own  eye 
a magazine,  or  a light  pamphlet. 

I should  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the 
serious  avenues  of  some  cathedral  alone,  and 
reading  Candide. 

1 do  not  remember  a more  whimsical 
surprise  than  having  been  once  detected — by 
a fftmillur  damsel — reclined  at  my  ease  upon 
the  grass,  on  Primrose  Hill  (her  Cythera), 
reading — Pamdxu  There  was  nothing  in  the 


book  to  make  a man  seriously  ashamed  at 
the  exposure  ; but  as  she  seated  herself  down 
by  me,  and  seemed  determined  to  read  in 
company,  I could  have  wished  it  had  been 
— any  other  book.  We  read  on  very 
sociably  for  a few  pages ; and,  not  finding 
the  author  much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and 
— went  away.  Gentle  casuist,  I leave  it  to 
thee  to  conjecture,  whether  the  blush  (for 
there  was  one  between  us)  was  the  property 
of  the  nymph  or  the  swain  in  this  dilemma. 
From  me  you  shall  never  get  the  secret. 

I am  not  much  a friend  to  out-of-doors 
reading.  I cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it.  I 
knew  a Unitarian  minister,  who  was  generally 
to  be  seen  upon  Snow-hill  (as  yet  SkinnerV 
street  iros  not),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  studying  a volume  of 
Lardner.  I own  this  to  have  been  a strain 
of  abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I used  to 
admire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of 
secidar  contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter 
with  a porteFs  knot,  or  a bread-basket, 
would  have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the 
theology  I am  master  of,  and  have  left  me 
worse  than  indiflerent  to  the  five  points. 

There  is  a class  of  street  readers,  whom  I 
can  never  contemplate  without  affection— 
the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  where- 
withal to  buy  or  hire  a book,  filch  a little 
learning  at  the  open  stalls — the  owner,  with 
his  hard  eye,  casting  envious  looks  at  them 
all  the  while,  and  thinking  when  they  will 
have  done.  Venturing  tenderly,  page  after 
page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall 
interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable  to 
deny  themselves  the  gratification,  they 

“snatch  a fearful  joy.”  Martin  B , in  this 

way,  by  daily  fragments,  got  through  two 
volumes  of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper 
damped  his  laudable  ambition,  by  asking 
him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether  he 
meant  to  purchase  the  work.  M.  declares, 
that  under  no  circumstance  in  his  life  did  he 
ever  peruse  a book  with  half  the  satisfaction 
which  he  took  in  those  imeasy  snatches.  A 
quaint  poetess  of  our  day  has  moralised  upon 
this  subject  in  two  very  touching  but  homely 
stanzas. 

I ft  boy  with  eftger  eye 

Open  ft  book  apon  ft  stftU, 

And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 

Which  when  the  staU^man  did  espf. 

Soon  to  the  boj  1 heard  him  call, 
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*'  You  Sir,  you  never  buy  a book, 

Therefore  Ln  one  you  shall  not  look.*' 

The  boy  pass’d  slowly  on,  and  with  a sifrh 
ne  wish’d  he  never  had  been  tauithl  to  read. 

Then  of  the  old  churl’s  books  ho  should  hare  had  no 
need. 

Of  sufferingii  the  poor  have  many, 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy  : 


I soon  perceived  another  boy, 

>Yho  look'd  as  if  he  had  not  any 
Food,  for  that  day  at  least — enjoy 
The  siKht  of  cold  meat  in  a tavern  larder. 

This  boy’s  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder, 
Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  aithout  a penny, 
Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat : 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  be  ne'er  had  Icam’d  to  eat. 


STAGE  ILLUSION. 


A PLAT  ia  saifl  to  be  well  or  ill  acted,  in 
proportion  to  the  ecenical  illusion  produced. 
Whether  such  illusion  can  in  any  case  be 
perfect,  is  not  the  question.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it,  we  ore  told,  is,  when  the  actor 
appears  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  spectators.  In  tragcdy*->in  all  which  is 
to  affect  the  feelings — this  undivided  atten- 
tion to  his  stage  business  seems  indispens- 
able. Yet  it  is,  in  fact,  dispensed  with  every 
day  by  our  cleverest  tragedians  ; and  while 
these  references  to  an  audience,  in  the  shape 
of  rant  or  sentiment,  are  not  too  frequent  or 
palpable,  a sufficient  quantity  of  illusion  for 
the  purposes  of  dramatic  interest  may  be  said 
to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them.  But,  tragedy 
apart,  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  in  certain 
characters  in  comedy,  esi>ecially  those  which 
are  a little  extravagant,  or  which  involve 
some  notion  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense, 
it  is  not  a proof  of  the  highest  skill  in  the 
comedian  when,  without  absolutely  appealing 
to  an  audience,  he  keeps  up  a tacit  under- 
standing with  them  : and  makes  them,  un- 
consciously  to  themselves,  a party  in  the 
scene.  The  utmost  nicety  is  required  in  the 
mode  of  doing  this  ; but  we  speak  only  of  the 
great  artists  in  the  profession. 

The  most  mortifying  infirmity  in  human 
nature,  to  feel  in  ourselves,  or  to  contemplate 
I in  another,  is,  perhaps,  cowardice.  To  see  a 
I coward  doi\t  to  the  life  upon  a stage  would 
I produce  anything  but  mirth.  Yet  wo  most 
1 of  us  remember  Jack  Bannister's  cowards, 
i Could  anything  be  more  agreeable,  more 
pleasant  ? We  loved  the  rogues.  How  was 
I this  effected  but  by  the  exquisite  art  of  the 
actor  in  a perpetual  sub-insinuation  to  us, 
the  spectators,  even  in  the  extremity  of  the 
shaking  fit,  that  he  was  not  half  such  a 


ct)ward  as  we  took  him  for  1 We  saw  all 
the  common  symptoms  of  the  malady  upon  | 
him  ; the  quivering  Up,  the  cowering  knees,  | 
the  teeth  chattering  ; and  could  have  sworn  | 
“ that  man  was  frightened.”  But  we  forgot  j 
all  the  while— or  kept  it  almost  a secret  to  | 
ourselves — that  he  never  once  lost  his  self-  | 
possession  ; that  he  let  out,  by  a thousand 
droll  looks  and  gestures — meant  at  tM,  and 
not  at  all  supposed  to  be  visible  to  bis  feUows 
in  the  scene,  that  bis  confidence  in  his  own 
resources  had  never  once  deserted  him.  Was 
this  a genuine  picture  of  a coward  ; or  not 
rather  a likeness,  which  the  clever  artist 
contrived  to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an 
original ; while  we  secretly  connived  at  the 
delusion  for  tlie  purpose  of  greater  pleasure, 
than  a more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  the 
imbecility,  helplessness,  and  utter  self-de- 
sertion, which  we  know  to  be  concomitants 
of  cowardice  in  real  Ufo,  could  have  given  os  t 

Why  are  misers  so  hateful  in  the  world, 
and  so  endurable  on  the  stage,  but  because 
the  skilful  actor,  by  a sort  of  sub-reference, 
rather  than  direct  appeal  to  us,  disarms  the 
character  of  a great  deal  of  its  odiousness,  by 
seeming  to  engage  vur  compassion  for  the 
insecure  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  money- 
bags and  parchments  ? By  this  subtle  vent 
half  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  character — the 
self-closeness  with  which  in  real  life  it  coils 
itself  up  from  the  sympathies  of  men — 
evaporates.  The  miser  becomes  sympathetic  ; 

I.  e.  is  nb  genuine  miser.  Here  again  a 
diverting  likeness  is  substituted  for  a very 
disagreeable  reality. 

Spleen,  irritability — ^the  pitiable  infirmities 
of  old  men,  which  produce  only  pain  to  be- 
hold in  the  realities,  counterfeited  upon  a 
stag^  divert  not  altogether  for  the  comic 
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appendages  to  them,  but  in  part  from  an 
inner  conviction  that  they  are  btitig  acitd 
before  us  ; that  a likeness  only  is  going  on, 
and  not  the  thing  itself.  They  please  by 
being  done  under  the  life,  or  beside  it ; not 
to  the  life.  When  Gattie  acts  an  old  man,  is 
he  angry  indeed  ? or  only  a pleasant  counter- 
feit, just  enough  of  a likeness  to  recognise, 
without  pressing  upon  lu  the  uneasy  sense  of 
a reality  1 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
may  be  too  natural.  It  was  the  case  with  a 
late  actor.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest 
or  true  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Emery ; this 
told  excellently  in  his  Tyke,  and  characters 
of  a tragic  cask  But  when  he  carried  the 
same  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the 
sUige  business,  and  wilful  blindness  and  obli- 
vion of  everything  before  the  curtain  into 
his  comedy,  it  produced  a harsh  and  dissonant 
effect  He  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  Pertorue  Dramatie.  There  was  as  little 
link  between  him  and  them,  as  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  audience.  He  was  a third  estate, 
dry,  repulsive,  and  unsocial  to  aU.  In- 
dividually considered,  his  execution  was 
masterly.  But  comedy  is  not  this  unbending 
thing  ; for  this  reason,  that  the  same  degree 
of  credibility  is  not  required  of  it  as  to 
serious  scenes.  The  degrees  of  credibility 
demanded  to  the  two  things,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  different  sort  of  truth  which  we 
expect  when  a man  teUs  us  a mournful  or  a 
merry  story.  H we  suspect  the  former  of 
falsehood  in  any  one  tittle,  we  reject  it  alto- 
gether. Our  tears  refuse  to  flow  at  a 
suspected  imposition.  But  the  teller  of  a 
mirthful  tale  has  latitude  allowed  him.  We 
are  content  with  less  than  absolute  truth. 
’Tis  the  same  with  dramatic  illusion.  We 
confess  we  love  in  comedy  to  see  an  audience 
naturalised  behind  the  scenes,  taken  into  the 
interest  of  the  drama,  welcomed  as  by- 
standers however.  There  is  something  un- 
gracious in  a comic  actor  holding  himself 
aloof  from  all  participation  or  concern  with 
those  who  are  come  to  be  diverted  by  him. 
Macbeth  must  see  the  dagger,  and  no  ear  but 
his  own  be  told  of  it ; but  an  old  fool  in 
farce  may  think  he  tea  tomething,  and  by 


conscious  words  and  looks  express  it,  as 
plainly  as  he  can  speak,  to  pit,  box,  and  gal- 
lery. When  an  impertinent  in  tragedy,  an 
Osric,  for  instance,  breaks  in  U|>on  the 
serious  passions  of  the  scene,  we  approve  of 
the  contempt  with  which  he  is  treated.  But 
when  the  pleasant  impertinent  of  comedy, 
in  a piece  purely  meant  to  give  delight,  and 
raise  mirth  out  of  whimsical  perplexities, 
worries  the  studious  man  with  taking  up  his 
leisure,  or  making  his  house  his  home,  the 
same  sort  of  contempt  expressed  (however 
natural)  would  destroy  the  balance  of  delight 
iu  the  spectators.  To  make  the  intrusion 
comic,  the  actor  who  plays  the  annoyed  man 
must  a little  desert  nature  ; he  must,  in  short, 
be  thinking  of  the  audience,  and  express  only 
so  much  dissatisfaction  and  peevishness  as 
is  consistent  with  the  pleasure  of  comedy. 

In  other  words,  his  perplexity  must  seem 
half  put  on.  If  he  repel  the  intruder  with 
the  sober  set  face  of  a man  iu  earnest,  and 
more  especially  if  he  deliver  his  expostula- 
tions iu  a tone  which  in  the  world  must 
necessai'ily  provoke  a duel ; his  real-life 
maimer  will  destroy  the  whimsical  and 
purely  dramatic  existence  of  the  other  cha- 
racter (which  to  render  it  comic  demands 
an  antagonist  comicality  on  the  [lart  of  the 
character  opposed  to  it),  and  convert  what 
was  meant  for  mirth,  rather  than  belief^  into 
a downright  piece  of  impertinence  indeed, 
which  would  raise  no  diversion  in  us,  but 
rather  stir  pain,  to  see  inflicted  in  earnest 
upon  any  unworthy  person.  A very  judicious 
actor  (iu  most  of  his  parts)  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  an  error  of  this  sort  in  his  playing 
with  Mr.  Wrench  in  the  farce  of  free  and 
Easy.  X 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious  ; these 
may  suffice  to  show  that  comic  acting  at  least 
does  not  always  demand  from  the  performer 
tliat  strict  abstraction  from  all  reference  to 
an  audience  which  is  exacted  of  it ; but  that 
in  some  cases  a sort  of  compromise  may  take 
place,  and  all  the  purposes  of  dramatic  dc-  | 
tight  be  attained  by  a judicious  understand-  | 
ing,  not  too  openly  announced,  between  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen — on  both  aides  of  the 
curtain. 
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JoTOUSESTof  once  emtxxlied  spin  ta,  whither 
at  length  hast  thou  flown  1 to  what  genial 
region  are  we  permitted  to  conjecture  that 
thou  hast  flitted  } 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  (the 
harvest  time  was  still  to  come  with  thee) 
upon  casual  sands  of  Avemus  7 or  art  thou 
enacting  Rovrr  (as  we  would  gladlier  think) 
by  wandering  Elysian  streams  7 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  didst  play 
thy  brief  antics  amongst  us,  was  in  truth 
anytlting  but  a prison  to  thee,  as  the  vain 
Platonist  dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  better 
than  a county  gaol,  forsooth,  or  some  house 
of  durance  vile,  whereof  the  five  senses  are 
the  fetters.  Thou  knewest  better  than  to  be 
in  a hurry  to  cast  off  those  gyves  ; and  had 
notice  to  quit,  I fear,  before  thou  wert  quite 
ready  to  abandon  this  fleshy  tenement.  It 
was  thy  Pleasure-House,  tliy  Palace  of 
Dainty  Devices  : thy  Louvre,  or  thy  White- 
Hall. 

What  now  mysterious  lodgings  dost  thou 
tenant  now  7 or  when  may  we  expect  thy 
; aerial  house-warming  7 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of 
the  Blessed  Shades ; now  cannot  I intelligibly 
fancy  tliee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a conjecture,  that 
(as  the  schoolmen  admitted  a receptacle 
apart  for  Patriarchs  and  un-chrisom  babes) 
there  may  exist — not  far  perchance  from 
that  store-house  of  all  vanities,  which  Milton 
saw  in  vision  — a Limbo  somewhere  for 
Players  7 and  that 

Up  thither  like  aeritU  vapoere  flj 
Both  «U  St«^  and  all  thut  In  Sta^  things 

Built  their  fund  hopes  of  glory,  or  laating  fame  T 
All  the  unoccompIiMhcd  works  of  Authors’  bantU, 
Abortire,  monstrous,  or  unkindlir  mixed. 

Damn’d  upon  earth,  fleet  thither — 

Play,  Opera,  Farce,  with  all  their  trumpery.— 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by 
some  not  improperly  supposed  thy  Regent 
Planet  upon  earth),  mayst  thou  not  still  be 
acting  thy  managerial  pranks,  great  dis- 
embodied Lessee  7 but  Lessee  still,  and  still 
a manager. 


In  Green  Rooms,  impervions  to  mortal 
eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee  wielding  posthu- 
mous empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump 
on  earth)  circle  thee  in  endlessly,  and  still 
their  song  is  /’ie  on  tinful  I'kaniaty  1 

Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this 
globe  of  earth,  Robert  William  Elliston! 
for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy  new  name  in 
heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that,  stript  of  thy 
regalities,  thou  shouldst  ferry  over,  a poor 
forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry. 
Methinks  I hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling 
by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  rancid  voice, 
bawling  “ ScuLifl,  Sculls  : ” to  which,  with 
waving  band,  and  majestic  action,  thou 
deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt 
monosyllables,  “ No  : Oars.” 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  know 
small  difference  between  king,  and  cobbler ; 
manager,  and  call-boy ; and,  if  haply  your 
dates  of  life  were  conterminant,  you  are 
quietly  taking  your  passage,  cheek  by  cheek 
(0  ignoble  levelling  of  Death)  with  the 
shade  of  some  recently  departed  candle- 
snuffer. 

But  mercy ! what  strippings,  wliat  tearing 
off  of  histrionic  robes,  and  private  vanities ! 
what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before  the 
surly  Ferryman  wUl  admit  you  to  sot  a foot 
within  his  battered  lighter. 

Crowns,  sceptres  ; shield,  sword,  and 
truncheon ; thy  own  coronation  robes  (for 
thou  hast  brought  the  whole  property- 
man's  wardrobe  with  thee,  enough  to  sink  a 
navy);  the  judge's  ermine;  the  coxcomb's 
wig;  the  snuffbox  d la  Foppington — all 
must  overboard,  he  positively  swears — and 
that  Ancient  Mariner  brooks  no  denial; 
for,  since  the  tiresome  monodrame  of 
the  old  Thracian  Harper,  Charon,  it  is 
to  be  believed,  hath  shown  small  taste  for 
theatricals. 

Ay,  now  'tis  done.  You  are  just  boat- 
weight  ; pura  et  pula  anima. 

But,  bless  me,  how  little  you  look  ! 
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So  shall  we  all  look — kings  and  keysars — 
stripped  for  the  last  voyage. 

But  the  murky  rogue  pushes  off.  Adieu, 
pleasant,  and  thrice  pleasant  shade ! with 
my  parting  thanks  for  many  a heavy  hour  of 
life  lightened  by  thy  harmless  extravaganzas, 
public  or  domestic. 

Bhadamanthus,  who  tries  tlie  lighter 
causes  below,  leaving  to  his  two  brethren 
the  heavy  calendars — honest  Ilhadamanth, 
always  partial  to  players,  weighing  their 
parti-coloured  existence  here  upon  earth, — 
making  account  of  the  few  foibles,  that  may 
have  shaded  thy  real  life,  as  we  call  it, 


(though,  substantially,  scarcely  less  a vapour 
than  thy  idlest  vagaries  upon  the  boards  of 
Drury,)  as  but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural 
re-percussions,  and  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  assumed  extravagancies  of  thy 
eecondary  or  mock  life,  nightly  upon  a stage 
— after  a lenient  castigation,  with  rods  lighter 
than  of  those  Medusean  ringlets,  but  Just 
enough  to  “ whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
thee,”  shall  courteously  dismiss  thee  at  the 
right  hand  gate — the  o.  p.  side  of  Hades — 
that  conducts  to  masques  and  merry-makings 
in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Proserpine. 
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Mr  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  crea- 
ture, whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  was  but 
slight. 

My  first  introduction  to  E,  which  after- 
wards ripened  into  an  acquaintance  a little 
on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  over  a counter 
in  the  Leamington  S]>a  Library,  then  newly 
entered  upon  by  a branch  of  his  family. 
E,  whom  nothing  misbecame — to  auspicate, 

I I suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it  a-going 
with  a lustre — was  serving  in  person  two 
damsels  fair,  who  had  come  into  the  shop 
I ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publica- 
tion, but  in  reality  to  have  a sight  of  the 
illustrious  shopman,  hoping  some  conference. 
With  what  an  air  did  he  reach  down  the 
volume,  dispassionately  giving  his  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
launching  out  into  a dissertation  on  its  com- 
parative merits  with  those  of  certain  publi- 
cations of  a similar  stamp,  its  rivals ! his 
enchanted  customers  fairly  hanging  on  his 
lips,  subdued  to  their  authoritative  sentence. 
So  have  I seen  a gentleman  in  comedy  acting 
the  shopman.  So  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in 
King  Street.  I admired  the  histrionic  art, 
by  which  he  contrived  to  cany  clean  away 
every  notion  of  disgrace,  from  the  occupation 
he  hod  so  generously  submitted  to ; and  from 
that  hour  1 judged  him,  with  no  after  repent- 
ance, to  be  a person  with  whom  it  would  be 
a felicity  to  be  more  acquainted. 

To  descant  upon  his  merits  as  a Comedian 


would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended 
private  and  professional  habits  alone  I have 
to  do ; that  harmonious  fusion  of  the  manners 
of  the  player  into  those  of  cvery-day  life, 
which  brought  the  stage  boards  into  streets, 
and  dining-parlours,  and  kept  up  the  play 
when  the  play  was  ended. — “ I like  Wrench,” 
a friend  was  saying  to  him  one  day,  “be- 
cause he  is  the  same,  natural,  easy  creature, 
on  the  stage,  that  he  is  off.”  " My  case 
exactly,”  retorte<l  Elliston — with  a charming 
forgetfulness,  that  the  converse  of  a pro- 
position does  not  always  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion — “ I am  the  same  person  off  the 
stage  that  I am  on."  The  inference,  at  first 
sight,  seems  identical ; but  examine  it  a 
little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one 
performer  was  never,  and  the  other  always, 
acting. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  EUis- 
ton’s  private  deportment.  You  had  spirited 
performance  always  going  on  before  your 
eyes,  with  nothing  to  pay.  As  where  a 
monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode  for  a 
night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  by 
his  sleeping  in  it,  becomes  ipto  facto  for  that 
time  a palace  ; so  wherever  EUiston  walked, 
sate,  or  stood  still,  there  was  the  theatre. 
He  carried  about  with  him  his  pit,  boxes, 
and  galleries,  and  set  up  bis  portable  play- 
house at  comers  of  streets,  and  in  the  market- 
places. Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod 
the  boards  still ; and  if  his  theme  chanced  to 
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be  pafisionate,  the  greeu  baize  carpet  of 
tragedy  spontaneously  rose  beneath  his  feet. 
Now  this  was  hearty,  and  showed  a love  for 
his  art.  So  Apelles  ahmifs  painted — in 
thought.  So  Q.  D.  alxcaya  poetises.  I hate 
a lukewarm  artist  I have  known  actors — 
and  some  of  them  of  Elliston’s  own  stamp— 
who  shall  have  agreeably  been  amusing  yon 
ill  the  part  of  a rake  or  a coxcomb,  through 
the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dramatic 
existence ; but  no  sooner  does  the  curtain 
fall  with  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a spirit  of 
lead  seems  to  seize  on  all  their  faculties. 
They  emerge  sour,  morose  persons,  intolerable 
to  their  families,  servants,  &c.  Another 
shall  have  been  expanding  your  heart  with 
generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till  it  even 
beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy  ; 
you  absolutely  long  to  go  home  and  do  some 
good  action.  The  play  seems  tedious,  till 
you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and 
realise  your  laudable  iuteiitiona  At  length 
the  final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  amiable  in  human 
breasts  steps  forth — a miser.  EUiston  was 
more  of  a piece.  Did  be  play  Ranger  1 and 
did  Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the 
town  with  satisfaction  ? why  should  he  not 
be  Ranger,  and  ditfuse  the  same  cordial 
satisfaction  among  his  private  circles  f with 
his  temperament,  his  animal  spirits,  his  good- 
nature, his  follies  perchance,  could  he  do 
better  than  identify  himself  with  his  imper- 
sonation ? Are  we  to  like  a pleasant  r^e, 
or  coxcomb,  on  the  stage,  and  give  ourselves 
airs  of  aversiou  for  the  identical  character, 
presented  to  us  in  actual  life  ? or  what  would 
the  ])erfurmer  have  gained  by  divesting  him- 
self of  the  impersonation  7 Could  the  man 
Elliston  have  been  essentially  dififerent  from 
his  part,  even  if  he  ba<l  avoided  to  reflect  to 
us  studiously,  in  private  cu'cles,  the  airy 
briskness,  the  forwardness,  and  'scai>e-goat 
trickeries  of  his  prototype  7 

“ But  there  is  something  not  natural  in 
this  everlasting  a<^ing ; we  want  the  real 
man.’* 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man 
himself,  whom  you  cauuot,  or  will  not  see, 
under  some  adventitious  trappings,  which, 
nevertheless,  sit  not  at  oil  inconsistently  upon 
him  ? What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some  men 
to  be  highly  artificial  7 The  fault  is  least 
reprehensible  in  players.  Cibber  was  his 


own  Fopplugton,  with  almost  as  much  wit  as 
Vanbrugh  could  add  to  it 

‘‘My  conceit  of  his  person,” — ^it  U Ben 
Jonson  speaking  of  Jjortl  Bacon,  — “was 
never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or 
honours.  But  I have,  and  do  reverence  him 
for  the  greatness^  that  was  only  proper  to 
himself ; in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  one 
of  the  grtaied  men,  that  had  been  in  many 
ages.  In  his  adversity  I ever  prayed  that 
Heaven  would  give  him  strength  ; for  grtal- 
ness  he  could  not  want.” 

The  quality  here  commended  was  scarcely 
less  conspicuous  in  the  subject  of  these  idle 
reminiscences  than  in  my  Lord  Yerulam. 
Those  who  have  imagined  that  an  unexpected 
elevation  to  the  direction  of  a great  Ijondon 
Theatre  affected  the  consequence  of  Elliston, 
or  at  all  changed  his  nature,  knew  not  the 
essential  greatness  of  the  man  whom  they 
disparage.  It  was  my  fortune  to  encounter  ! 
him  near  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  (which,  with 
its  punctual  giants,  is  now  no  more  than 
dust  and  a shadow),  on  the  morning  of  his 
election  to  that  high  ofiice.  Grasping  my 
hand  with  a look  of  significance,  he  only 
uttered, — “ Have  you  heard  the  news  7 - 

then,  with  another  look  following  up  the 
blow,  he  subjoined,  “ I am  the  future 
Manager  of  Drury  I^ane  Theatre.” — Breath- 
less as  he  saw  me,  he  stayed  not  for  eon-  i 
gratulation  or  reply,  but  mutely  stalked  | 
away,  leaving  me  to  chew  u])on  his  new-  | 
blown  dignities  at  leisure.  In  fact,  nothing  i 
could  be  said  to  it.  Expressive  silence  alone 
could  muse  his  praise.  This  was  in  his  great 
style. 

But  was  he  less  greaty  (be  witness,  O ye 
Powers  of  Equanimity,  that  supported  in 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  the  consular  exile,  and 
more  recently  transmuted,  for  a more  illus- 
trious exile,  the  barren  constablcship  of  Elba 
into  an  image  of  Imperial  France),  when,  in 
melancholy  after-years,  again,  much  near  the 
same  spot,  I met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had 
been  w'rested  from  his  hand,  and  his  dominion 
was  curtailed  to  the  petty  managership,  and 
part  proprietorship,  of  the  small  Olympic, 
his  tXha  f Ho  still  played  nightly  upon  the 
boards  of  Drury,  but  in  parts,  alas  ! allotted 
to  liim,  nut  magnificently  distributed  by  him. 
Waiving  his  great  loss  as  nothing,  and  mag- 
nificently sinking  the  sense  of  fallen  material 
grandeur  ui  the  more  liberal  resentmeDt  of  i 
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depreciations  done  to  liis  more  lofty  inldUc- 


tomary  exordium) — “ have  you  heard,"  said 
he,  “ how  they  treat  me  ? they  put  me  in 
comedy.”  Thought  I — ^but  his  finger  on  Ids 
lips  forbade  any  verbal  interruption — “where 
could  they  have  put  you  better  1”  Then, 
after  a pause — “Where  I formerly  played 
Borneo,  I now  play  Mercutio,” — and  so  again 
he  stalked  away,  neither  staying,  nor  caring 
for,  responses, 

O,  it  was  a rich  scene, — but  Sir  A 

C , the  best  of  story-tellers  and  surgeons, 

who  mends  a lame  narrative  almost  as  well 
as  he  sets  a fi-acture,  alone  could  do  justice 
to  it, — that  I was  a witness  to,  in  the  tar- 
nished room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of 
that  same  little  Olympic.  There,  after  his 
deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substi- 
tuted a throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his 
“highest  heaven;”  himself  “Jove  in  his 
chair.”  There  he  sat  in  state,  while  before 
him,  on  complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought 
for  judgment — how  shall  I describe  her  ( — 
one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at 
the  tails  of  choruses — a probationer  for  the 
town,  in  either  of  its  senses — the  pcrtest 
little  drab — a dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of 
the  lamp's  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on  some 
disapprobation  expressed  by  a “highly  re- 
spectable ” audience,  — had  precipitately 
quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  with- 
drawn her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

“ And  how  dare  you,”  said  her  manager, — 
assuming  a censorial  severity,  which  would 
have  crushed  the  confidence  of  a Yestris, 
and  disarmed  that  beautiful  Bebel  herself  of 
her  professional  caprices — I verily  believe, 
he  thought  her  standing  before  him — “ how 
dare  you.  Madam,  Vrithdraw  yourself,  without 
a notice,  from  your  theatrical  duties  1 ” “I 
was  hissed.  Sir.”  “ And  you  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  decide  upon  the  taste  of  the 
town  ! ” “I  don’t  know  tliat.  Sir,  but  I will 
never  stand  to  be  hissed,”  was  the  subjoinder 
of  young  Confidence  — when  gathering  up 
his  features  into  one  significant  moss  of 
wonder,  pity,  and  expostulatory  indignation 
— in  a lesson  never  to  have  been  loot  upon 
a creature  leas  forward  than  she  who  stood 
before  him — his  words  were  these  : “ They 
have  hissed  me.” 


'Twas  the  identical  argviment  d fortiori, 
which  the  son  of  Peleus  uses  to  Lycaon 
trembling  under  his  lance,  to  persuade  him 
to  take  his  destiny  with  a good  grace.  “ I 
too  am  mortal.”  And  it  is  to  bo  believed 
that  in  both  cases  the  rhetoric  missed  of  its 
application,  for  want  of  a proper  understand- 
ing with  the  faculties  of  the  respective 
recipients.  | 

“ Quite  an  Opera  pit,”  he  said  to  me,  as  he  I 
was  courteously  conducting  me  over  tlie 
benches  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  the  last 
retreat,  and  recess,  of  his  every-day  waning 
grandeur.  i 

Those  who  knew  Elliston,  will  know  the  ^ 
mantur  in  which  he  pronounced  the  latter 
sentence  of  the  few  words  I am  about  to 
record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his 
roast  mutton  with  us  in  the  Temple,  to  which 
I had  superadded  a preliminary  haddock. 
After  a rather  plentiful  partaking  of  the 
meagre  banquet,  not  unrefreshed  with  the 
humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I made  a sort  of 
apology  for  the  humility  of  the  faio,  observing 
that  for  my  own  part  I never  ate  but  one 
dish  at  dinner.  “ I too  never  eat  but  one 
tiling  at  dinner,” — was  his  reply — then  after 
a pause — “ reckoning  fish  as  nothing.”  The 
manner  was  all.  It  was  as  if  by  one  peremp- 
tory sentence  he  had  decreed  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  savoury  esculents,  which  the  pleasant 
and  nutritious-food-giving  Ocean  pours  forth 
upon  poor  humans  from  her  watery  bosom. 
This  was  greatneu,  tempered  with  considerate 
tendemeee  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty  but  j 
welcoming  entertainer. 

Oreat  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Eobert  William 
Elliston ! and  not  lessened  in  thy  death,  if 
report  speak  truly,  which  says  that  thou 
didst  direct  that  thy  mortal  remains  should 
repose  under  no  inscription  but  one  of  pure 
Latinity.  Classical  was  thy  bringing  up ! 
and  beautiful  was  the  feeling  on  thy  last  bed, 
which,  connecting  the  man  with  the  boy, 
took  thee  bimk  to  thy  latest  exercise  of 
imagination,  to  the  days  when,  undreaming 
of  Theatres  and  Managerships,  thou  wert 
a scholar,  and  an  early  ripe  one,  under  the 
roofs  builded  by  the  munificent  and  pious 
Colet.  For  thee  the  Pauline  Muses  weep. 

In  elegies,  that  shall  silence  this  crude  prose, 
they  shall  celebrate  thy  praise. 
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I I AM  fond  of  passing  mj  vacations  (I  believe 
I have  said  so  before)  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Universities.  Next  to  these  my  choice  would 
fix  me  at  some  woody  spot,  such  ns  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henley  affords  in  abund- 
ance,  on  the  banks  of  my  beloved  Thames. 
But  somehow  or  other  my  cousin  contrives 
to  wheedle  me,  once  in  three  or  four  seasons, 
to  a watering-place.  Old  attachments  cling 
to  her  in  spite  of  experience.  We  have  been 
dull  at  Worthing  one  summer,  duller  at 
Brighton  anothei',  dullest  at  Eastboum  a 
third,  and  are  at  this  moment  doing  dreary 
penance  at — Hastings ! — and  all  because  we 
were  happy  many  years  ago  for  a brief  week 
at  Margate.  That  was  our  first  sea-eide 
exi>eriment,  and  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  it  the  most  agreeable  holiday 
of  my  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen  the 
sea,  and  we  had  never  been  from  home  so 
long  together  in  comiMiny. 

Can  1 forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy, 
with  thy  w'eather-beaten,  .sun-bumt  captain, 
and  his  rough  accommodations  — ill  ex- 
changed for  the  foppery  and  fresh-water 
niceness  of  the  modem  steam-packet  ? To 
I the  w'inds  and  waves  thou  committedst  thy 
goodly  freightage,  and  didst  ask  no  aid  of 
j magic  fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling  caldrons. 

I With  the  gales  of  heaven  thou  wentest 
^ swimmingly  ; or,  when  it  was  their  pleasure, 
j stooilest  still  with  sailor-Uke  patieuce.  Thy 
I course  was  natural,  not  forced,  as  in  a hot- 
I bed  ; nor  didst  thou  go  poisoning  the  breath 
I of  ocean  with  sulphureous  smoke — a great 
I sea  chimera,  chimneying  and  fumacing  the 
! deep  ; or  liker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up 
I Scamander. 

I Can  1 forget  tby  honest,  yet  slender  crew, 
with  their  coy  reluctant  responses  (yet  to 
I the  suppression  of  anything  like  contempt) 

I to  the  raw  questions,  which  we  of  the  great 
city  would  be  ever  and  anon  putting  to  them, 
as  to  the  uses  of  this  or  that  strange  naval 
implement  ? ’Specially  can  I forget  thee, 
thou  happy  medium,  thou  shade  of  refuge 
between  us  and  them,  conciliaUng  interpreter 


of  their  skill  to  our  simplicity,  comfortable 
ambassador  between  sea  and  land  !-^whose 
sailor-trousers  did  not  more  convincingly 
assure  thoe  to  bo  an  adopted  denizen  of  the 
former,  than  thy  white  cap,  and  whiter  apron 
over  them,  with  thy  neat-figured  practice  in 
thy  culinary  vocation,  bespoke  thee  to  have 
been  of  inland  nurture  heretofore — a master 
cook  of  Eastcheap  7 How  busily  didst 
thou  ply  thy  multifarious  occupation,  cook, 
mariner, attendant, chamberlain:  here, there, 
like  another  Ariel,  flaming  at  once  about  ail 
parts  of  the  deck,  yet  with  kindlier  minis- 
trations— ^not  to  assist  the  tempest,  but,  as  if 
touched  with  a kindred  sense  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, to  soothe  the  qualms  which  that  untried 
motion  might  haply  raise  in  our  crude  land- 
fancies.  And  when  the  o’erw'asbing  billows 
drove  us  below  deck  (for  it  was  far  gone  in 
October,  and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing 
weather),  how  did  thy  officious  ministeringa, 
still  catering  for  our  comfort,  with  cards, 
aud  cordials,  and  Uiy  more  cordial  conversa- 
tion, alleviate  the  closeness  aud  the  cunfine- 
ment  of  thy  else  (truth  to  say)  not  very 
savoury,  nor  very  inviting,  little  cabin  1 
With  these  a^lditaments  to  boot,  we  had 
on  board  a fellow-passenger,  whose  discourse 
in  verity  might  have  beguiled  a longer  voyage 
than  we  meditated,  and  liave  made  mirth 
and  wonder  abound  as  far  as  the  Azores. 
He  was  a dark,  Spanish-complexioned  young 
man,  remarkably  handsome,  with  an  officer- 
like  assurance,  and  an  insuppressible  volu- 
bility of  assertion.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  liar  1 had  met  with  then,  or  since. 
He  was  none  of  your  hesitating,  half-story- 
tellers (a  must  painful  description  of  mortals) 
who  go  on  sounding  your  belief^  and  only 
giving  you  as  much  as  they  see  you  can 
swallow  at  a time — the  nibbling  pick{x>ckets 
of  your  patieuce— but  one  who  committed 
downright,  daylight  depreciations  upon  his 
neighbour’s  faith.  He  did  not  stand  shivering 
upon  the  brink,  but  was  a hearty,  thorough- 
paced  liar,  and  plunged  at  once  into  Che 
depths  of  your  credulity.  I portly  believe,  | 
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he  matle  pretty  sure  of  his  company.  Not 
many  rich,  not  many  wise,  or  learned,  com- 
poee<l  at  that  time  the  common  stowage  of  a 
Margate  packet.  We  were,  I am  afraid,  a 
set  of  as  unseasoned  Londoners  (let  our 
enemies  give  it  a worse  name)  as  Alderman- 
bury,  or  Watliug-street,  at  that  time  of  day 
could  have  supplied.  There  might  be  an 
exception  or  two  among  us,  but  I scorn  to 
make  any  invidious  distinctions  among  such 
a jolly,  companionable  ship's  company,  as 
those  were  whom  I sailed  with.  Something 
too  must  be  conceded  to  the  Otnius  Loci. 
Hod  the  confident  fellow  told  us  half  the 
legends  on  land,  which  ho  favoured  us  with 
on  the  other  clement,  I flatter  myself  the 
good  sense  of  most  of  us  would  have  revolted. 
But  we  were  in  a new  world,  with  every- 
thing unfamiliar  about  us,  and  the  time  and 
place  disposed  us  to  the  reception  of  any 
pro<ligiou8  marvel  whatsoever.  Hme  has 
obliterated  from  my  memory  much  of  his 
wild  fablings ; and  the  rest  would  appear 
but  dull,  as  written,  and  to  be  read  on  shore  | 
He  had  been  Aide-de-camp  (among  other 
rare  accidents  and  fortunes)  to  a Persian 
Prince,  and  at  one  blow  had  stricken  ofl*  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Carimania  on  horseback. 
He,  of  course,  marrie<l  the  Prince’s  daughter. 
I forget  what  unlucky  turn  in  the  politics  of 
that  court,  combining  with  the  loss  of  his 
consort,  was  the  reason  of  his  quitting  Persia ; , 
but,  with  the  rapidity  of  a magician,  he 
transported  himself,  along  with  his  hearers, 
back  to  England,  where  we  still  found  him  in 
the  confidence  of  great  ladies.  There  W'as 
some  story  of  a princess — Elizabeth,  if  I 
remember — ^having  intrusted  to  his  care  an 
extraordinary  casket  of  jewels,  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion — but,  as  I am  not 
certain  of  the  name  or  circumstance  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I must  leave  it  to  the 
Royal  daughters  of  England  to  settle  the 
honour  among  themselves  in  private.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  half  his  pleasant  wonders ; 
but  I perfectly  remember,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  had  seen  a phoenix  ; and  he 
obligingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar  error, 
that  there  is  but  one  of  that  species  at  a time, 
assuring  us  that  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Upper  i^ypt.  Hitherto  he 
had  found  the  most  implicit  listeners.  His 
dreaming  fancies  liad  transi>orted  us  beyond 
the  “ ignorant  present.”  But  when  (still  | 


hardying  more  and  more  in  his  triumphs 
over  our  simplicity)  he  went  on  to  affirm 
that  he  had  actually  sailed  thi*ough  the  legs 
of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  it  really  became 
necessary  to  make  a stand.  And  here  I 
must  do  justice  to  the  good  sense  and 
intrepidity  of  one  of  our  party,  a youth,  that 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  most  deferential 
auditors,  who,  from  his  recent  rea<llug,  made 
bold  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  as  **  the  Colosjuis  in 
question  had  been  destroyed  long  since  ; ” 
to  whose  opinion,  delivered  with  all  modesty, 
our  hero  was  obliging  enough  to  concede 
thus  much,  that  *Hhe  figure  was  indeed  a 
little  damaged.”  This  was  the  only  opposi- 
, tion  he  met  with,  and  it  did  not  at  all  seem 
to  stagger  him,  for  he  procee<led  with  lus 
fables,  which  the  same  youth  appeared  to 
swallow  with  still  more  complacency  than 
ever, — confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  extreme 
candour  of  that  concession.  With  these 
prodigies  lie  wheedled  us  on  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Reculvers,  which  one  of  our  own 
company  (having  been  the  voyage  before) 
imrae<liately  recognising,  and  pointing  out  to 
us,  was  considered  by  us  as  no  ordinary 
seaman. 

All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck 
quite  a diflerent  character.  It  was  a lad, 
apparently  very  poor,  very  infirm,  and  very 
patient.  His  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with 
a smile  ; and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then 
some  snatches  of  these  wild  legends,  it  was 
by  accident,  an<l  they  seemed  not  to  concern 
him.  The  waves  to  him  whispered  more 
pleasant  stories.  He  was  as  one,  being  with 
us,  but  not  of  ns.  He  heard  the  bell  of 
dinner  ring  without  stirring ; and  when 
some  of  us  pulled  out  our  private  stores^ 
our  cold  meat  and  our  salads — he  produced 
none,  and  seemed  to  want  none.  Only  a 
solitary  biscuit  he  bad  laid  in  ; provision  for 
the  one  or  two  days  and  nights,  to  which 
these  vessels  tlien  were  oftentimes  obliged 
to  prolong  tlieir  voyage.  Upon  a nearer 
acquaintance  with  him,  which  ho  seemed 
neither  to  court  nor  decline,  we  learned  that 
he  was  going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  there  for 
sea-bathing.  His  disease  was  a scrofula, 
w'hich  appeared  to  have  eaten  all  over  him. 
He  expressed  great  hopes  of  a cure ; and 
when  we  asked  him,  whether  he  had  any 
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T friends  where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  “he 
had  no  friends,” 

These  plensant,  and  some  mournful  pas- 
i sages  with  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  co- 
i o])erating  with  youth,  and  a sense  of  holi- 
days, and  out-of-door  adventure,  to  me 
that  had  I>een  pent  up  in  populous  cities  for 
many  months  before, — ^Imve  left  u|>on  my  j 
mind  the  fragrance  as  of  summer  days  gone  | 
by,  bequeathing  nothing  but  their  remem- 
brance for  cold  and  wintry  hours  to  chew 
upon. 

Will  it  be  thought  a digression  (it  may 
spare  some  unwelcome  comparisons),  if  I 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  distaiiifaction 
! which  1 have  heard  so  many  persons  confess 
to  have  felt  (as  I did  ni3rself  feel  in  part  on 
this  occasion),  at  the  eight  of  the  tea  for  the 
/iret  time  f I think  the  reason  usually  given 
— referring  to  the  incapacity  of  actual  ob- 
I jects  for  satisfying  our  preconceptions  of 
them — scarcely  goes  deep  enough  into  the 
I question.  Let  the  same  person  see  a lion,  an 
elephant,  a mountiun  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  he  shall  perhaps  feel  himself  a little 
mortified.  The  things  do  not  fill  up  that 
space,  w’hich  the  idea  of  them  seemed  to  take 
i up  in  his  mind.  But  they  have  still  a cor- 
respondency to  his  first  notion,  and  in  time 
grow  up  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  a very  similar 
impression  : enlarging  themselves  (if  I may 
say  so)  upon  familiarity.  But  the  sea  re- 
mains a disnppointment.~Is  it  not>  that  in 
the  loiter  we  had  expected  to  behold  (absurdly, , 
j I grant,  but,  I am  afniid,  by  the  law  of 
, imagination,  unavoidably)  not  a definite  ob- 
ject, as  thc»e  wild  bexisU,  or  that  mountain 
compassable  by  the  eye,  but  all  the  sea  at 
07ice,  THE  COMMEKSURATE  ANTAGONIST  OF  THE 
EARTH  ? I do  not  say  we  tell  ourselves  so 
much,  but  the  craving  of  the  mind  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  I will  supixise 
the  case  of  a young  person  of  fifteen  (as  I 
then  was)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but 
from  description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the 
first  time — all  that  he  has  been  reading  of  it : 
all  iiU  life,  and  (hat  the  most  enthusiastic 
port  of  life, — all  he  has  gathered  fi*om  narra- 
I tives  of  waiulering  seamen, — what  he  has 
j gaine<l  from  true  voyages,  and  what  he 
cherishes  as  credulously  from  romance  and 
poetry,— crowding  their  images,  and  exacting 
strange  tributes  from  expectation.  — He  , 
thinks  of  the  great  deep,  and  of  those  who  ^ 


I go  down  unto  it ; of  its  thousand  Ules,  and 
I of  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ; of  its  re-  I 
ceiring  the  mighty  Plate,  or  Orellana,  into  | 
its  bosom,  without  disturbance,  or  sense  of 
augmentation  ; of  Biscay  swells,  and  the  | 
mariner 

For  nunr  a daf,  and  many  a dreadful  nifrht, 

Inceacant  labourins  round  the  stormy  Cape  ; 

of  fatal  rocks,  and  tlie  “ still-vexed  Ber-  , 
moothes ; ” of  great  whirlpools,  and  the  . 
water-spont ; of  sunken  ships,  and  sumless 
treasures  swallowed  up  in  the  nnrestoring  i 
depths  ; of  fishes  and  quaint  monsters,  to  ! 
which  all  that  is  terrible  on  earth — { 

Be  but  aa  bufurs  to  frlRbten  babca  withal. 

Compared  with  the  creatures  In  the  tea’s  entral,  [ 

of  naked  savages,  and  Juan  Fernandez  ; of 
pearls,  and  shells  ; of  coral  beds,  and  of  cu-  | 
chanted  isles  ; of  mermaids'  grots — 

I tlo  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest  he  I 
expects  to  be  shown  all  these  wonders  at  ; 
once,  but  ho  is  i\ndcr  the  tyranny  of  a mighty  : 
faculty,  which  haunts  him  with  confused 
hints  and  shadows  of  all  these  ; and  when  I 
the  actual  object  opens  first  upon  him,  seen  I 
(in  tame  weather,  too,  most  likely)  from  our  I 
uiiromantic  coasts— a speck,  a slip  of  sea-  | 
water,  as  it  shows  to  him — what  can  it  prove  ' 
but  a very  unsatisfying  and  even  diminutive 
entertainment  1 Or  if  he  has  come  to  it  I 
from  the  mouth  of  a river,  was  it  much  more 
than  the  river  widening  1 and,  even  out  of 
sight  of  land,  what  had  he  but  a flat  watery  • 
horizon  about  him,  nothing  comparable  to  j 
the  vast  o'er-curtaining  sky,  his  familiar  * 
object,  seen  daily  without  dread  or  amaze-  j 
ment? — Who,  in  similar  circumstances,  has 
not  been  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Charoba, 
in  the  poem  of  Gebir, 

Is  this  the  mighty  ocesn  ? Is  this  at/  f 

I love  town,  or  country ; but  this  detest-  I 
able  Cinque  Port  is  neither.  I hate  these  I 
scrubbed  shoots,  thrusting  out  their  stanretl  ' 
foliage  from  between  the  horrid  fissures  of  ■ 
dusty  innutritious  rocks  ; which  the  amateur 
calls  “ verdure  to  the  edge  of  tlie  sea,”  I 
require  woods,  and  they  show  me  stunted 
coppices.  I cry  out  for  the  water-brooks, 
and  j«mt  for  fresh  streams,  and  inland 
murmurs.  1 cannot  stand  all  day  on  the  ' 
naked  beach,  watching  the  capricious  hues  I 
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of  the  sea,  shifting  like  the  colours  of  a dying 
mullet.  I am  tired  of  looking  out  at  the 
windows  of  this  island-prison.  I would  fain 
retire  into  the  inteiior  of  my  cage.  While  I 
gaze  upon  the  sea,  I want  to  be  on  it,  over  it, 
across  it.  It  binds  me  in  with  chains,  as  of 
iron.  My  thoughts  are  abroad.  I should 
not  so  feel  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  no 
home  for  me  here.  There  is  no  sense  of 
home  at  Hastings.  It  is  a place  of  fugitive 
resort,  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  sea- 
mews  and  stock-brokers,  Amphitrites  of  the 
town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the  Ocean. 
If  it  were  what  it  was  in  its  primitive  shajie, 
and  what  it  ought  to  have  remained,  a fair, 
honest  fishing-town,  and  no  more,  it  were 
something — with  a few  straggling  fishermen’s 
huts  scattered  about,  artless  as  its  cliffs,  and 
with  their  materials  filched  from  them,  it 
I were  something.  I could  abide  to  dwell 
j with  Meshech  ; to  assort  with  fisher-swains, 

I anil  smugglers.  There  are,  or  I dream  there 
I are,  many  of  this  latter  occupation  here. 
Their  faces  become  the  place.  I like  a 
smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest  thief.  He 
robs  nothing  but  the  revenue, — an  abstrac- 
tion I never  greatly  cared  about.  I could  go 
out  with  them  in  their  mackerel  boats,  or 
about  their  less  ostensible  business,  with 
some  satisfaction.  I can  even  tolerate  those 
poor  victims  to  monotony,  who  from  tlay  to 
day  pace  along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress 
and  recurrence,  to  watch  their  illicit  country- 
men— townsfolk  or  brethren  perchance- 
whistling  to  the  sheathing  and  unsheathing 
of  their  cutlasses  (their  only  solace),  who, 
under  the  mild  name  of  preventive  service, 
keep  up  a legitimated  civil  warfare  in  the 
deplorable  absence  of  a foreign  one,  to  show 
their  detestation  of  run  hollands,  and  zeal 
for  Old  EnglaiuL  But  it  is  the  visitants  from 
town,  that  come  here  to  that  they  have 
been  here,  with  no  more  relish  of  the  sea 
than  a pond-perch  or  a dace  might  he  suj>- 
poeed  to  have,  that  arc  my  aversion.  I feel 
like  a foolish  dace  in  these  regions,  and  have 
as  little  toleration  for  myself  here,  as  for 
them.  What  can  they  want  here  1 if  they 
had  a true  relish  of  the  ocean,  why  have 
they  brought  ail  tliis  land  luggage  with 
them  1 or  why  pitch  their  civilised  tents  in 
the  desert  ? What  mean  these  scanty  book- 
rooms — marine  libraries  as  they  entitle  them 


— if  the  sea  were,  as  they  would  have  us 
liclieve,  a book  “ to  read  strange  matter  in  ? ” 
what  are  their  foolish  concert^rooms,  if  they 
come,  ns  they  would  fain  be  thought  to  do, 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  waves  1 All  is 
false  and  hollow  pretension.  They  come, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  to  six>il  the 
nature  of  the  place.  They  are,  mostly,  as  I 
have  said,  stock -brokers  ; but  1 have  watched 
the  better  sort  of  them — now  and  then,  an 
honest  citizen  (of  the  old  stamp),  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  shall  bring  down  his 
wife  and  daughters,  to  taste  the  sea  breezes. 
I always  know  the  date  of  their  arrivaL  It 
is  easy  to  see  it  in  their  countenauce.  A 
day  or  two  they  go  wandering  on  the 
shingles,  picking  up  cockle-shells,  and  think- 
ing them  great  things  ; but,  in  a poor  week, 
imagination  slackeus : they  begin  to  discover 
that  cockles  produce  no  pearls,  and  then — 
O then  !— if  I could  interpret  for  the  pretty 
creatures  (I  know  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  confess  it  themselves)  how  gladly  would 
they  exchange  their  sea-side  rambles  for  a 
Sunday  walk  on  the  green-sword  of  their 
accustomed  Twickenham  meadows ! 

I would  ask  of  one  of  these  sea-charmed 
emigrants,  who  think  they  truly  love  the 
sea,  with  its  wild  usages,  what  would  their 
feelings  lie,  if  some  of  the  unsophisticated 
aborigines  of  this  place,  encouraged  by  their 
courteous  questionings  here,  should  venture, 
on  the  faith  of  such  assured  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  to  return  the  visit,  and  come  up 
to  see — London.  I must  imagine  them  with 
their  fishing-tackle  on  their  back,  as  we 
carry  our  town  necessaries.  What  a sensa- 
tion would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  ? Wlint 
vehement  laughter  would  it  not  excite 
among 

The  daaghtenof  Chrapside,  aad  wives  of  Lombard-street ! 

I am  sure  that  no  town-bred  or  inland- 
l)om  subjects  can  feel  their  true  and  natural 
nourishment  at  these  sea-places.  Nature, 
where  she  does  not  mean  us  for  mariners 
and  vagabonds,  bids  us  stay  at  home.  The 
salt  foam  seeins  to  nourish  a spleen.  I am 
not  half  so  good-natured  as  by  the  milder 
waters  of  my  natural  river.  I would  ex- 
change these  sea-gulls  for  swans,  and  scud 
a swallow  fur  ever  about  the  banks  of 
Thamesia 
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A rRKiTT  severe  fit  of  indisposition  which, 
under  the  name  of  a nervous  fever,  has  made 
a prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks  past,  and  is 
but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced  me  to  an 
incapacity  of  reflecting  upon  any  topic  foreign 
to  itself.  Expect  no  healthy  conclusions 
from  me  this  month,  reader  ; I can  offer  you 
only  sick  men's  dreama 

And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is 
such  ; for  what  else  is  it  but  a magnificent 
dream  for  a man  to  lie  a-bed,  and  draw  day- 
light curtains  about  him  ; and,  shutting  out 
the  sun,  to  induce  a total  oblivion  of  all  the 
works  which  are  going  on  under  it  ? To  be- 
come insensible  to  all  the  operations  of 
life,  except  the  beatings  of  one  feeble  pulse  ? 

Tf  there  be  a regal  solitude,  it  is  a sick 
bed.  How  the  patient  lords  it  there  ; what 
caprices  he  acts  without  control ! how  king- 
like  he  sways  his  pillow — tumbling,  and  toss- 
ing, and  shifting,  and  lowering,  and  thumping, 
and  flatting,  and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever- 
varying  requisitions  of  his  throbbing  temples. 

He  changes  sides  oflener  than  a politician. 
Now  he  lies  full  length,  then  half-length, 
obliquely,  transversely,  head  and  feet  quite 
across  the  bed ; and  none  accuses  him  of  ter- 
giversation. Within  the  four  curtains  he  is 
absolute.  They  are  his  Mare  Clausum. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a 
man’s  self  to  himself ! he  is  his  own  exclusive 
object.  Supreme  selfishness  is  inculcated 
upon  him  as  his  only  duty.  *Tis  llie  Two 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  notliing 
to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well.  What 
passes  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  ho 
hear  not  the  jarring  of  them,  affects  him 
not. 

A little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  a lawsuit,  winch  was 
to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his 
dearest  friend.  He  was  to  be  seen  trudging  . 
about  uj)on  this  man’s  errand  to  fifty  quarters  i 
of  the  town  at  once,  jogging  this  witness,  re-  j 
freshing  that  solicitor.  The  cause  was  to 
come  on  yesterday.  He  is  absolutely  as  in- 1 
different  to  the  decision,  as  if  it  were  a ^ 


question  to  be  tried  at  Pekin.  Peradventure  I 
from  some  whispering,  going  on  about  the  | 
house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  I 
up  enough  to  make  him  understand,  that  I 
things  went  cross-grained  in  the  court  Tester-  | 
day,  and  his  friend  is  ruined.  But  the  . 
word  “friend,”  and  the  word  “min,”  dis-  ' 
turb  him  no  more  than  so  much  jargon.  I 
He  is  not  to  think  of  anything  but  how  to  * 
get  better.  i 

What  a world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  ' 
in  that  absorbing  consideration  ! I 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sick- 
ness, he  is  wrapped  in  the  callous  hide  of 
suffering  ; he  keeps  his  sympathy,  like  some 
curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and  key, 
for  his  own  use  only.  ! 

He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moan-  j 
ing  to  himself;  he  yeameth  over  himself ; ! 
his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  to  I 
think  what  he  suffers ; he  is  not  ashamed  to  ' 
weep  over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some 
good  to  himself ; studying  little  stratagems 
and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself ; dividing  ' 
himself^  by  an  allowable  fiction,  into  as  many 
distinct  individnals,  as  he  hath  sore  and 
sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  medi- 
tates— as  of  a thing  apart  from  him^upon  his 
poor  aching  head,  and  that  dull  pain  which, 
dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past  night 
like  a log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not 
to  be  removed  without  opening  the  very  I 
skull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  I 
pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated  fingers. 

He  compassionates  himself  all  over  ; and  his  ' 
bed  is  a very  discipline  of  humanity,  and  ' 
tender  heart. 

He  is  his  own  s^-mpathiscr ; and  in- 
stinctively feels  that  none  can  so  well  per- 
form that  oflice  for  him.  He  cares  for  few 
sj^ectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctual 
of  the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  that  an- 
nounces his  broths  and  his  conluaLs.  He 
likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  be- 
cause he  can  pour  forth  his  feverish  ejacu- 
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lations  before  it  as  unresenredly  aa  to  his 
bed-poat 

To  the  world’s  business  he  is  dead.  He 
understands  not  what  the  callings  and  occu- 
pations of  mortals  are  ; only  he  has  n glim- 
mering conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the 
doctor  makes  bis  daily  call : and  even  in  the 
lines  on  that  busy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity 
of  patients,  but  solely  conceives  of  himself  as 
the  $ick  man.  To  what  other  uneasy  couch 
the  good  man  is  hastening,  when  he  slips  out 
of  his  chamber,  folding  up  his  thin  douceur 
so  caretully,  for  fear  of  rustling — is  no  specu- 
lation which  he  can  at  present  entertain.  He 
thinks  only  of  the  regular  return  of  the 
same  phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to- 
morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not.  Some 
faint  murmur,  indicative  of  life  going  on 
within  the  house,  soothes  him,  while  he 
knows  not  dUtiuctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not 
to  know  anything,  not  to  think  of  anything.  I 
Servants  gliding  up  or  down  the  distant  I 
staircase,  treading  os  upon  velvet,  gently  | 
keep  his  ear  awake,  so  long  as  he  troubles  ' 
not  himself  further  than  with  some  feeble 
guess  at  their  errands.  Exacter  knowledge 
would  be  a burthen  to  him  : he  can  just 
endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  He  opens 
bis  eye  faintly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  the 
muffled  knocker,  and  closes  it  again  without 
asking  “ Who  was  it  ? ” He  is  flattered  by 
a general  notion  that  inquiries  are  making  ! 
after  him,  but  he  cares  not  to  know  the  name  ^ 
of  the  inquirer.  In  the  general  stillness,  and  ! 
awful  hush  of  the  house,  he  lies  in  state,  and  ' 
feels  his  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prero- 
gatives. Compare  the  silent  tread,  and  quiet 
ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only,  with  which 
he  is  ser\’ed — with  the  careless  demeanour, 
the  unceremonious  goings  in  and  out  (slap- 
ping of  doors,  or  leaving  them  open)  of  the 
very  same  attendants,  when  he  is  getting  a 
little  better — and  you  will  confess,  that  from 
the  bed  of  sickness  (throne  let  me  rather  call 
it)  to  the  elbow-chair  of  convalescence,  is  a 
fall  from  dignity,  amounting  to  a deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a man  back  to 
his  pristine  stature ! where  is  now  the  space, 
which  be  occupied  so  lately,  in  his  own,  in 
the  family’s  eye  ? 

The  scene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick  room, 
which  was  his  presence  chamber,  where  he 


lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fancies— how  is  it 
reduced  to  a coiumou  bed-room  1 The  trim- 
ness of  the  very  bed  has  something  petty 
and  unmeaning  about  it.  It  is  made  every 
day.  How  unlike  to  that  wavy,  many-fur- 
rowed,  oceanic  surface,  which  it  presented 
so  short  a time  since,  when  to  matt  it  was  a 
service  not  to  be  thought  of  at  oftener  than 
three  or  four  day  revolutions,  when  the  jia- 
tient  was  with  pmn  and  grief  to  be  lifted 
for  a little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments  of  unwelcome  neatness,  and 
decencies  which  his  shaken  frame  deprecated ; 
then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  another 
three  or  four  days*  respite,  to  flounder  it  out 
j of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh  furrow  was 
an  historical  record  of  some  shifting  pos- 
I ture,  some  uneasy  turning,  some  seeking 
I for  a little  case ; and  the  shrunken  skin 
scarce  told  a truer  story  than  the  crumpled 
coverlid. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs — those 
gl*oans — so  much  more  awful,  while  w'e 
knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  hidden 
suffering  they  proceeded.  Tlie  Lemean 
pangs  are  quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness 
is  solveil  i and  Philoctetes  U become  an  onli- 
nary  jHireonage, 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man’s  dream 
of  greatness  survives  in  the  still  lingering 
visitations  of  the  medical  attendant.  Hut 
how  is  he,  too,  changed  with  everything  else  ! 
Can  this  be  ho — this  man  of  news— of  chat— 
of  anecdote — of  everything  but  j»hysic — can 
this  be  he,  who  so  lately  came  between  the 
patient  and  his  cruel  enemy,  as  on  some 
solemn  embassy  from  Nature,  erecting  her- 
self into  a high  intHliatiug  party  ? — Pshaw  ! 
’tls  some  old  woman. 

Farewell  with  him  all  that  made  sickness 
pom{>ouH — tlie  spell  that  hushed  the  house- 
hold— ^the  desert-like  stillness,  felt  through- 
out its  inmost  chaml>ers — the  mute  attend- 
ance— the  inquiry  by  hxiks — the  still  softer 
delicacies  of  self-attention — the  sole  and 
single  eye  of  distemper  alonely  fixe<l  upon 
itself — world-thoughts  excluded — the  man  a 
world  unto  liiiiiself — his  own  theatre — 

Wliat  a iipock  U he  dwindled  into  I 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by 
the  ebb  of  sickness,  yet  far  enough  from  the 
terra  flrma  of  established  health,  your  note, 
dear  Editor,  reached  me,  requesting — an 
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article.  In  Articulo  Mortis,  thought  I ; 
but  it  is  something  hard — and  the  quibble, 
wretched  as  it  was,  relieved  me.  The  sum- 
mons, unseasonable  us  it  appeared,  seemed  to 
link  roe  on  again  to  the  petty  businesses  of 
life,  which  I had  lost  sight  of  ; a gentle 
call  to  activity,  however  trivial ; a wholesome 
meaning  from  that  preposterous  dream  of 
self-absorption — the  puffy  state  of  sickness — 
in  which  I confess  to  have  lain  so  long,  insen- 
sible to  the  magazines  and  monarchies,  of  the 


world  alike ; to  its  laws,  and  to  its  literature. 
The  hj'pochondriac  flatus  is  subsiding ; the 
acres,  which  in  imagination  I had  spread 
over — for  the  sick  man  swells  in  the  sole  con- 
templation of  his  single  sufierings,  till  he 
becomes  a Tityus  to  himself — are  wasting  to 
a span  ; and  for  the  giant  of  self-importance, 
which  I was  so  lately,  you  liave  me  once 
again  in  my  natural  pretensions — the  lean 
and  meagre  figure  of  your  insignificant 
Essayist. 


SANITY  OF  TRUE  GENIUS. 


So  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that 
great  wit  (or  genius,  in  our  modem  way  of 
s|>eAking)  has  a necessary  alliance  with 
insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary, 
will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a 
mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by 
which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be 
understood,  manifests  itself  in  the  admirable 
balance  ef  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the 
disproportionate  struning  or  excess  of  any 
one  of  them.  “ So  strong  a wit,”  says  Cow- 
ley, speaking  of  a poetical  friend, 

'*  ——did  Nature  to  him  frame. 

An  all  thing*  bat  hli  judgment  orereame; 
l!i«  Jndinnent  like  the  hMTenIr  moon  did  show, 
Temijcring  that  mighty  sea  below.'* 

The  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  find- 
ing in  the  raptures  of  the  higher  poetry  a 
condition  of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have 


ness,  nor  this  misanthropy,  so  unchecked,  but 
that, — never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly 
go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  so, — be  has 
his  better  genius  still  whispering  at  his  ear, 
with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
counsels,  or  with  the  honest  steward  Flavius 
recommending  kindlier  resolutions.  Where 
, he  seems  most  to  recede  from  humanity,  he 
will  be  found  the  truest  to  it.  From  beyond 
the  scope  of  Nature  if  be  summon  possible 
existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the  law  of 
her  consistency.  He  is  beautifully  loyal  to 
that  sovereign  directresa,  even  when  he 
appears  most  to  betray  and  desert  her.  His 
ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy ; his  very 
monsters  are  tamed  to  his  hand,  even  as  that 
wild  sea-brood,  shepherded  by  Proteus.  He 
tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attributes 
of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  them- 
selves, like  Indian  Islanders  forced  to  submit 


no  parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides  to  European  vesture.  Caliban,  the  Witches, 
the  spurious  resemblance  of  it  in  dreams  and  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature 
fevers,  impute  a state  of  dreaminess  and  (ours  with  a difference),  as  Othello,  Hamlet, 
fever  to  the  poet.  But  the  true  poet  dreams  and  Macbeth.  Herein  the  great  and  the 
being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  \ little  wits  are  differenced  ; that  if  the  latter 
I subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it.  In  the  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual 
I groves  of  Eden  he  walks  familiar  as  in  his  existence,  they  lose  themselves,  and  their 
I native  paths.  He  ascends  the  empyrean  readers.  Their  phantoms  arc  lawless ; their 
1 heaven,  and  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads  visions  night-marea  Tliey  do  not  create, 
the  burning  marl  without  dismay  ; he  wins  which  implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their 
j Ins  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  imaginations  are  not  active — for  to  be  active 
I chaas  ^ and  old  night.”  Or  if,  abandoning  is  to  call  something  into  act  and  form — hut 
I himself  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a " human  passive,  as  men  in  sick  dreams.  For  the 
mind  untuned,”  he  is  content  awhile  to  be  super-natural,  or  something  super-addeti  to 
mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a  sort  of  what  we  know  of  nature,  they  give  you  the 
madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  mad-  plainly  non-natural.  And  if  this  were  all, 
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and  that  these  mental  hallucinations  were 
discoverable  only  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
out  of  nature,  or  transcending  it,  the  judg- 
ment might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if 
it  ran  riot,  and  a little  wnntotiiscd : but 
even  in  the  describing  of  real  and  cvery-day 
life,  that  which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of 
these  lesser  wits  shall  more  deviate  from 
nature — show  more  of  that  inconsequence, 
which  has  a natural  alliance  with  frenzy, — 
than  a great  genius  in  his  **  maddest  fits,”  as 
Withers  somewhere  calls  them.  We  appeal 
to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  com* 
mon  run  of  Lane's  novels, — as  they  existed 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  bock, — those 
scanty  intellectual  viands  of  the  whole  female 
reading  public, till  a happier  genius  arose,  and 
expelled  for  ever  the  inniitritious  phantoms, — 
whether  he  has  not  found  liis  brain  more 
betossed,”  his  memory  more  puzzled,  his 
sense  of  when  and  where  more  confounded, 
among  the  improbable  events,  the  incoherent 
incidents,  the  inconsistent  characters,  or  no- 
characters,  of  some  third-rate  love-intrigue — 
where  the  persons  sliall  be  a Lord  Glenda- 
mour  and  a Miss  Rivers,  and  the  scene  only 
alternate  between  Bath  and  Bond-street — a 
more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon 
him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  over  all  the 
fairy-grounds  of  Spenser.  In  the  pnxluctions 
we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names  and  places  is 
familiar ; the  persons  are  neither  of  this 
world  nor  of  any  other  conceivaV)le  one  ; an 
endless  stream  of  activities  without  purpose, 

I of  purposes  destitute  of  motive : — wo  meet 
phantoms  in  our  known  walks ; fantasfjuu 
\ only  christened.  In  the  poet  we  have  names 
which  announce  fiction  ; and  we  have  al^o- 
lutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and 
persons  of  the  Fairy  Queen  prate  not  of  their 
" whereabout.”  But  in  their  inner  nature, 
and  the  law  of  their  speech  and  actions,  we 
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are  at  home,  and  upon  acquainted  ground.  I 
The  one  turns  life  into  a dream  ; the  other 
to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of 
every-day  occurrences.  By  what  subtle  art 
of  tracing  the  mental  processes  it  is  efiected, 
we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to  explain, 
but  in  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  cave  of 
Mammon,  in  which  the  Money  God  ap)>ear8 
first  in  the  lowest  form  of  a miser,  is  then  a 
worker  of  metals,  and  becomes  the  god  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world ; and  has  a 
daughter,  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the 
world  kneels  for  favours — with  the  Hesperian 
fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  with  Pilate 
washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  imperti- 
nently, in  the  same  stream — that  we  should 
bo  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  old  l 
hoarder  of  treasures,  at  the  next  at  the  forge  ! 
of  the  Cyclops,  in  a palace  and  yet  in  hell,  all  | 
at  once,  with  the  shifting  mutations  of  the  { 
most  rambling  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet 
all  the  time  awake,  and  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  detect  the  fallacy, — is  a proof  of 
that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet 
in  the  wildest  seeming  aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole 
episode  is  a copy  of  the  mind's  conceptions  in 
sleep  ; it  is,  in  some  sort — but  what  a copy  ! 

Let  the  most  romantic  of  us,  that  has  been 
entertained  all  night  with  the  spectacle  of 
some  wild  and  magnificent  vision,  recombine 
it  in  the  morning,  and  try  it  by  his  waking 
judgment.  That  which  appeared  so  shifting, 
and  yet  so  coherent,  while  that  faculty  was 
passive,  when  it  comes  under  cool  examina- 
tion shall  appear  so  reasonless  and  so  un- 
linked, that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  been  so 
deluded ; and  to  have  taken,  though  but  in 
sleep,  a monster  for  a god.  But  the  transi- 
tions in  this  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent 
as  in  the  most  extravagant  dream,  and  yet 
the  waking  judgment  ratihes  them. 


CAPTAIN  JACKSON. 


Axono  the  deaths  in  our  obituary  for  this 
month,  I observe  with  concern  “ At  his  cot- 
tage on  the  Bath  road,  Captain  Jackson.” 
The  name  and  attribution  are  common 
enough  ; but  a feeling  like  reproach  per- 


suades me,  that  this  could  have  been  no  other 
in  fact  than  my  dear  old  friend,  who  some 
five-and‘twenty  years  ago  rented  a tenement, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  dignify  with  the 
appellation  here  used,  about  a mile  from 
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Westboiim  Oi'cen.  Alack,  liow  good  men,  I 
aiul  tlie  good  turns  they  do  us,  slide  out  of  j 
memory,  and  are  recalled  but  by  the  surprise 
of  some  such  sad  memento  os  that  which  now 
lies  before  us ! 

Ho  whom  I mean  was  a retired  half-pay 
officer,  wnth  a wife  and  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  maintained  with  the  port  and 
notions  of  gentlewomen  upon  that  slender 
professional  allowance.  Comely  girls  they 
were  too. 

And  was  I in  danger  of  forgetting  this 
man  ? — ^hU  cheerful  suppers— the  noble  tone 
of  hospitality,  when  first  you  set  your  foot  in 
the  cottaffe — the  anxious  minlstenngs  al>out 
1 you,  where  little  or  nothing  (God  knows) 

I was  to  be  ministered.  — Althea’s  horn  in 
( a poor  platter — the  power  of  self-enchaut- 
rocnt,  by  which,  in  his  magnificent  Mrishes 
to  entertain  you,  he  multiplied  his  means 
to  bounties. 

You  SAW  with  your  bodily  eyes  indee<l 
what  seemed  a bare  scrag,  cold  savings  from 
! the  foregone  meal — remnant  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  send  a mendicant  from  the  door 
contented.  But  in  the  copious  will — the 
revelling  imagination  of  your  host — the 
“ mind,  the  mind,  Master  Shallow,"  whole 
l>eeve8  were  sprearl  before  you — hecatombs — 
no  end  appeared  to  the  profusion. 

It  was  the  widow’s  cruse — the  loaves  and 
fishes ; car>ing  could  not  lessen,  nor  help- 
ing diminish  it — the  stamina  were  left — ^the 
elemental  bone  still  flourished,  divested  of 
its  accidents. 

“ L#et  ufl  live  while  we  can,"  melhinks  I 
hear  the  open-lmnded  creature  exclaim ; 
“ while  we  have,  let  us  not  want,”  “ here  is 
plenty  left ; " “ want  for  nothing  ” — with 
many  more  such  hospitable  sayings,  the  spurs 
of  ajipetitc,  and  old  concomitants  of  smoking 
Umnis,  and  feast-oppressed  chargers.  Then 
sliding  a slender  ratio  of  Single  Gloucester 
upon  his  wife’s  plate,  or  the  daughters’,  ho 
would  convey  the  remanent  rind  into  his  own, 
with  a merry  quirk  of  “ the  nearer  the 
bone,"  &c.,  and  declaring  that  he  universally 
preferred  the  outside.  For  we  had  our 
table  distinctions,  you  are  to  know,  and  some 
of  us  in  a manner  sate  above  the  salt.  None 
but  his  guest  or  guests  dreamed  of  tasting 
flesh  luxuries  at  night,  the  fragments  were 
verd  ho*pitibiu  mcm.  But  of  one  thing  or 
j another  there  was  always  enough,  and 


leavings  : only  he  would  sometimes  finish  the 
remainder  crust,  to  show  that  he  wished  no 
savings. 

Wine  wo  had  none  ; nor,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions,  spirits  ; but  the  sensation  of 
wine  was  there.  Some  thin  kind  of  ale  I 
remember— “British  beverage,"  he  would 
say  I “ Push  about,  my  boys  ; " “ Drink  to 
your  sweethearts,  girls.”  At  every  meagre 
draught  a toast  must  ensue,  or  a song.  All 
the  forms  of  good  liquor  were  there,  with 
none  of  the  eflTects  wanting.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  yon  would  swear  a capacious  bowl  of 
punch  was  foaming  in  the  centre,  with  beams 
of  generous  Port  or  Madeira  radiating  to  it  i 
from  each  of  the  table  comers.  You  got  1 
flustcrcil,  ■without  knowing  whence  ; tipsy 
upon  words ; and  reeled  under  the  potency 
of  his  un]jerforming  Bacchanalian  encourage- 
ments. 

Wo  had  our  songs — " Why,  Soldiers,  ■why,” 

— and  the  “British  Grenadiers’’ — in  which 
last  we  were  all  obliged  to  bear  cboms. 
Both  the  daughters  sang.  Tlieir  proficiency  | 
was  a nightly  theme— the  masters  he  had 
given  them — ^thc  “ no-expense  ” which  he  | 
spared  to  accomplish  them  in  a science  “ so  i 
necessary  to  young  women.”  But  then — 
they  could  not  sing  “without  the  instru- 
ment." 

Sacred,  and,  by  me,  never-to-be-violated, 
secrets  of  Poverty  ! Should  I disclose  your 
honest  aims  at  grandeur,  your  makeshift 
efforts  of  magnificence  1 Sleep,  sleep,  with 
all  thy  broken  keys,  if  one  of  the  bunch  be 
extant ; thrummed  by  a thousand  ancestral 
thumbs ; dear,  cracked  s])innet  of  dearer 
LfOuisa  ! Without  mention  of  mine,  be  dumb, 
thou  thin  accompanier  of  her  thinner  warble  I 
A veil  be  sprea<l  over  the  dear  delighted  face 
of  the  well-deludetl  father,  who  now  haply 
listening  to  cherubic  notes,  scarce  feels 
sinccrcr  pleasure  than  when  she  awakcnwl 
thy  tinje-shaken  chords  responsive  to  the 
twitterings  of  that  slender  image  of  a voice. 

We  were  not  without  our  literary  talk 
either.  It  did  not  extend  far,  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  it  was  good.  It.  was  bottome<l  well  ; 
had  good  grounds  to  go  u)X)n.  In  the  cottfsgt 
was  a room,  which  tradition  authenticatesl  to 
have  been  the  same  in  which  Glover,  in  his 
occasional  retirements,  had  penncilthe  greater 
part  of  his  Leonidas.  This  circumstance  was 
nightly  quoted,  though  none  of  Uie  present 
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inmates,  that  I could  discover,  appcareil  over 
to  liave  met  with  the  i>oem  in  question.  But 
that  was  no  matter.  Glover  h;yl  written 
there,  and  the  anecdote  was  pressed  into  the 
account  of  the  family  importance.  It  diffused 
a learned  tdr  tliruugh  the  apartment,  the  little 
side  casement  of  which  (the  poet’s  study 
window),  opening  upon  a suj>erb  view  as  far 
as  the  pretty  spire  of  Harrow,  over  domains 
and  {matrimonial  acres,  not  a rood  nor  sfjuare 
yard  whereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet 
gave  occasion  to  an  immoderate  ex{>ansion  of 
— vanity  shall  I call  it  ? — in  his  bosom,  as  he 
showed  them  in  a glowing  summer  evening. 
It  was  all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  communi- 
cated rich  portions  of  it  to  his  guests.  It 
was  a {)art  of  his  largess,  his  hospitality  ; it 
was  going  over  his  grounds  ; lie  was  lord  for 
the  time  of  showing  them,  and  you  the 
Implicit  lookers-up  to  his  magnificence. 

I He  was  a juggler,  who  threw  mists  before 
your  eyes — ^you  had  no  time  to  detect  his 
fallacie.s.  He  would  say,  “ Hand  me  the 
silver  sugar  tongs ; ” and  before  you  could 
discover  it  was  a single  spoon,  and  that  platedy 
he  would  disturb  and  captivate  your  imagin- 
ation by  a misnomer  uf  “ the  um  ” for  a tea- 
kettle ; or  by  calling  a homely  bench  a sofa. 
Kich  men  direct  you  to  their  furniture,  poor 
ones  divert  you  from  it ; he  neither  did  one 
nor  the  other,  but  by  simply  assuming  that 
everything  was  handsome  about  him,  you 
were  {wsitively  at  a demur  what  you  did,  or 
did  not  see,  at  the  cottage.  With  nothing  to 
live  on,  he  seemed  to  live  on  everything.  Ho 
had  a stock  of  wealth  in  his  mind  ; not  that 
wliich  is  pro{)erly  termed  CoivUnty  fur  in 
truth  he  was  not  to  be  coiilained  at  all,  but 
overflow<Hl  all  bounds  by  the  force  of  a 
magnificent  self-delusion. 

Bnthusiasm  is  catching ; and  even  bis 
wife,  a sober  native  of  North  Britain,  who 
generally  saw  things  more  as  they  were,  was 
not  proof  against  the  continual  collision  of 
his  credulity.  Her  daughters  were  rational 
and  discreet  young  women ; in  the  main, 
perha{»,  not  insensible  to  their  true  circum- 
stances. I have  seen  them  assume  a thought- 
ful air  at  times.  But  such  was  the  pre- 
ponderating opulence  of  his  fancy,  that  1 am 


jicrsuaded,  not  for  any  half  hour  together 
did  they  ever  look  their  own  prosjKicts  fairly 
in  the  face.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
vortex  of  his  tera{>crament.  His  riotous 
imagination  conjurt^I  up  handsome  settle- 
ments before  Uieir  eyes,  which  kept  them  up 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  too,  and  seem  at  last 
to  have  realised  themselves  ; for  they  both  i 
have  married  since,  I am  told,  more  than 
rcsjjcctably.  j 

It  is  long  since,  and  my  memory  waxes  j 
dim  on  some  subjects,  or  I should  wish  to  | 
convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  [ 
the  jdeasant  creature  described  the  circum-  j 
stances  of  his  own  wedding-ilay.  I faintly  j 
rememl)er  something  of  u clmise-aiid-four,  in 
which  he  made  bis  entry  into  Glasgow  on  ! 
that  morning  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  or  carry 
her  thither,  I forget  which.  It  so  completely 
made  out  the  stanza  of  the  old  ballad — 

Wlipn  «c  came  down  throngh  Glugow  town, 

Wo  were  a comely  aight  to  »ec ; 

My  love  wait  clad  in  black  velret, 

And  I myaelf  In  cramaaie. 

I 8iip{>oee  it  was  the  only  occasion  ujK>n 
which  his  own  actual  8))leiuloiir  at  all  corre* 
Hponde<l  with  the  world’s  notions  on  that 
subject  In  homely  cart,  or  travelling  caravan, 
by  wliat  ever  humble  vehicle  they  chaitced 
to  be  trans{K>rted  in  less  pros|>erous  days, 
the  ride  through  Glasgow  came  back  u|x>n 
his  fancy,  not  as  a humiliating  contrast,  but 
as  a fair  occasion  for  revelling  to  that 
one  day’s  state.  It  seemed  an  “ eqiii{mge 
etern  ” from  which  no  j)ower  of  fate  or  fortune, 
once  mounted,  had  power  thereafter  to  dis- 
lodge him. 

There  is  some  merit  in  putting  a handsome 
face  upon  indigent  circumstances.  To  bully 
and  swagger  away  the  sense  uf  them  liefore 
strangers,  may  not  be  always  discommendable. 
Tibbs,  and  Bobadil,  even  when  detected,  have 
more  of  our  admiration  than  contem{)t.  But 
for  a man  to  {>ut  the  cheat  up>on  lilmsclf ; to 
play  the  Bobadil  at  home  ; and,  8tee{>ed  in 
jx)verty  up  to  the  lij)s,  to  fancy  himself  all 
the  while  chin-deep  in  riches,  is  a strain  of 
constitutional  philosophy,  and  a mastery  over 
fortune,  which  was  reserved  for  my  old  friend 
Captain  Jackson. 
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Sera  tamm  mpoxit 
Liborta*.  Vibojl. 


A Clerk  I was  in  London  — O'Kxctk. 


If  peradventure,  Header,  it  haa  l>een  thy 
lot  to  waste  the  golden  years  of  thy  life — thy 
shining  youth — in  the  irksome  confiDement 
of  an  office  ; to  have  thy  prison  days  pro- 
longed through  mi<idle  age  down  to  decrepi-  j 
tude  and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of  release  i 
or  respite  ; to  have  live<l  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember 
them  but  as  the  prei*()gatives  of  childhood  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able  to 
appreciate  my  delivenince. 

It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  1 took 
my  scat  at  the  desk  in  Miiicing-Iane.  Melan- 
choly was  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the 
abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently-inter- 
vening vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight, 
nine,  and  sometimes  ten  hours'  a-day  attend- 
ance at  the  coimting-house.  But  time 
partially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I 
gradually  became  content — doggedly  con- 
tented, as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I had  my  Sundays  to  m^elf ; 
but  Sundays,  admirable  as  the  institution  of 
them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that 
very  reason  the  very  worst  adapted  for  days 
of  unbending  and  recreation.  In  particular, 
there  is  a gloom  for  me  attendant  upon  a 
city  Sunday,  a weight  in  the  air.  I miss  the 
cheerful  cries  of  Ix)Ddon,  the  music,  and  the 
balla<l-singerH — the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur 
of  the  streets.  Tliose  eternal  l>ell8  depress 
me.  The  closed  shops  rej>el  me.  Prints, 
pictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  , 
a week-day  saunter  through  the  less  busy  | 
parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful — are  j 
shut  out.  No  book-stalls  deliciously  to  idle  | 
over — No  busy  f:ujes  to  recreate  the  idle  man  ' 
who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  ! 
very  face  of  business  a charm  by  contrast  to  ^ 
his  temporary  relaxation  from  it  Nothing 
to  be  seen  but  unhappy  countenances — or 
half-happy  at  best—of  emancipated  'prentices 


and  little  trodesfolks,  with  here  and  there  a 
servant-maid  that  has  got  leave  to  go  out, 
who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  liabit  has 
lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjo3ring  a free 
hour  ; and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness 
of  a day’s  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in 
the  fields  on  that  day  look  au3rtbing  but 
comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays,  I had  a day  at 
Easter,  and  a day  at  Christmas,  with  a full 
week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  myself  in 
my  native  fields  of  Hertfordshire.  This  last 
was  a great  indulgence  ; and  the  prus]>ect  of 
its  recurrence,  I believe,  alone  kept  me  up 
through  the  year,  and  made  my  durance 
tolerable.  But  when  the  week  came  round, 
did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distance 
keep  touch  wdth  me  ? or  rather  was  it  not  a 
series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a wearisome  anxiety 
to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  ? 
Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised 
rest  ? Before  I had  a taste  of  it,  it  was 
vanished.  I was  at  the  desk  again,  counting 
upon  the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must 
intervene  before  such  another  snatch  would 
come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  coming  threw 
something  of  an  illumination  upon  the  darker 
side  of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I have 
said,  I could  scarcely  have  sustained  my 
thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance, 
I have  ever  been  haunted  with  a sense 
(perhaps  a mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for 
business.  This,  during  my  latter  years,  had 
increased  to  such  a degree,  that  it  was  visible 
in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance.  My 
health  and  my  good  spirits  fingged.  I had 
perpetually  a dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which 
I should  be  found  unerpial.  Besides  my 
daylight  servitude,  I served  over  again  all 
night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  aw’ake  with 
terrors  of  imaginary  false  entries  errors  in 
my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I was  fitly  years 
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of  age,  and  no  pro8{>ect  of  emancipation 
presented  itself.  I had  grown  to  my  desk, 
as  it  were  ; and  the  wood  had  entered  into 
my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes 
rally  me  u]>onthe  trouble  legible  in  my  counte- 
nance ; but  I did  not  know  that  it  had  raised 
the  suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when, 
on  the  fifth  of  last  month,  a day  ever  to  be 

remembered  by  me,  L , the  j unior  partner 

in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side,  direi'tly 
taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly 
inc^uired  the  cause  of  them.  So  taxed,  1 
honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity, 
and  added  that  1 was  afraid  I should  even- 
tually be  obliged  to  resign  his  service.  He 
spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten  me, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  A whole  week 
I remained  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  I bad  acted  imprudently  in  my  dis- 
closure ; that  1 had  foolishly  given  a handle 
against  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating 
my  own  dismissal.  A week  passed  in  this 
manner,  the  most  anxious  one,  I verily 
believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I was  about 
quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be 
about  eight  o’clock)  I received  an  awful 
summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable 
back  parlour.  I tliought  now  my  time  is 
surely  come,  I have  done  for  myself,  1 am 
going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  me.  L , I could  see,  smiled 
at  the  terror  I was  in,  which  was  a little 
relief  to  me, — when  to  my  utter  astonishment 

B , the  eldest  partner,  began  a formal 

harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services, 
my  very  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how 
did  he  find  out  that  ? I protest  1 never  hail 
the  confidence  to  think  as  much).  He  went 
on  to  descant  on  the  expeilieucy  of  retiring 
at  a certain  time  of  life  (how  my  heart 
panted  1),  and  asking  mo  a few  questions  as 
to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which 
I have  a little,  ended  with  a proposal,  to 
which  his  three  partners  noddeil  a grave 
assent,  that  I should  accept  from  the  house, 
which  1 had  served  so  well,  a pension  for 
life  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  luy 
accustomed  salarj' — a magnificent  offer  ! I 
do  not  know  what  1 answeretl  between 
surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it  was  understood 


' that  I accepted  their  proposal,  and  I was  told 
I that  I was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  tlieir 
service.  1 stammered  out  a bow,  and  at  just 
ten  minutes  after  eight  I went  home — for 
ever.  I'bis  noble  benefit — gratitude  forbids 
me  to  conceal  their  names — I owe  to  the 
kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm  in  the 
' world — the  house  of  Boldero,  Merr^'weather, 
Bosauquet,  and  Lacy. 

E»to  ptrpetwt  / 

For  the  fii-st  day  or  two  I felt  stunned, 
overwhelmed.  I could  only  apprehend  my 
felicity ; I was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sin- 
cerely. I wanderetl  about,  thinking  I was 
happy,  and  knowing  that  I was  not.  I was 
in  the  condition  of  a prisoner  in  the  old 
Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a forty  year's* 
confinement.  I could  scarce  trust  myself 
with  myself.  It  was  like  passing  out  of 
Time  into  Eteniity — for  it  is  a sort  of  Eter- 
nity for  a man  to  have  his  Time  all  to  him- 
self. It  seemeil  to  me  that  I had  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  I could  ever  manage. 
From  a poor  man,  poor  in  Time,  I was 
suddenly  lifted  up  iuto  a vast  revenue ; 1 
could  see  no  end  of  my  possessions  ; I wonted 
some  steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to  manage 
my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let 
me  caution  persons  grown  old  in  active 'busi- 
ness, not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their 
own  resources,  to  forego  their  customary 
employment  all  at  once,  for  there  may  be 
danger  in  it.  I feel  it  by  myself,  but  I know 
that  my  resources  are  sufficient ; and  now 
that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subsided, 
I have  a quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  my  condition.  I am  in  no  Imrry. 

^ Having  all  holidays,  I am  os  though  1 had 
none.  If  Time  bung  hca\'y  upon  me,  I could 
walk  it  away ; but  1 do  not  walk  all  day 
long,  as  1 used  to  do  in  those  old  transient 
I holidays,  thirty  miles  a day,  to  make  tlie 
' most  of  them.  If  Time  were  troublesome, 
I could  read  it  away  ; but  I do  7iot  read  in 
that  violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no 
Time  my  own  but  caiKllelight  Time,  I used 
to  weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  by- 
gone winters.  I walk,  read,  or  scribble  (as 
now),  just  when  the  fit  seizes  me.  I no 
longer  hunt  after  pleasure  \ I let  it  come  to 
me.  I am  like  the  man 

■ ■ thaCii  born,  and  boa  bis  yean  come  to 

In  »omc  grevn  de»ert. 
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“ Years  !**  you  will  say  ; “ what  is  this 
superannuated  simpleton  calculating  upon  7 
He  has  already  told  ua  he  is  past  fifty.” 

I have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years, 
but  deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which 
I have  lived  to  other  people,  and  not  to 
myself,  and  you  will  fimi  me  still  a young 
fellow.  For  thixt  is  the  only  true  Time,  which 
a man  can  properly  call  his  otmi,  that  which 
he  has  all  to  himself;  the  rest,  though  in 
some  sense  ho  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other 
people’s  Time,  not  his.  Tlie  remnant  of  my 
poor  ilays,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied 
for  me  threefold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  I 
stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as  any  preced- 
ing thirty.  Tis  a fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset 
me  at  the  commencement  of  my  freedom, 
and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one 
was,  that  a vast  tract  of  time  hiul  intervened 
since  I quitted  the  Counting  House.  I could 
not  conceive  of  it  as  an  aifair  of  yesterday. 
The  partners,  and  the  clerks  with  whom 
I had  for  so  m.^ny  years,  and  for  so  many 
hours  in  each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely 
assocLated  — being  suddenly  removed  from 
them — they  seemed  as  dead  to  mo.  There 
is  a fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  fancy,  in  a Tragedy  by  Sir  Robert 
UoVard,  speaking  of  a friend’s  death  : — 

TPirM  bat  jn*t  now  he  went  away  ; 

1 hare  not  nlnce  had  time  to  thed  a tear ; 

And  ret  the  rlifttance  docm  the  aame  appear 

Aft  if  he  hod  been  a thuuftand  yearn  from  me. 

Time  tokea  no  meoaure  in  Eternity. 

To  di-ssipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I have 
been  fain  to  go  among  them  once  or  twice 
since  ; to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows — luy  co- 
brethren of  the  quill — that  I had  left  below 
in  the  state  militant.  Not  all  the  kindness 
with  which  they  received  me  could  quite 
restore  to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity,  which 
1 h.od  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We 
cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought 
they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk  ; 
the  peg  where  I hung  my  hat,  were  appro- 
priatefl  to  another.  I knew  it  must  be,  but 

I could  not  tjike  it  kindly.  I) 1 take  me, 

if  I did  not  feel  some  remorse  — beast,  if 
I liad  not — at  quitting  my  old  comjwcrs,  the 
faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for  six-aud- 
thirty  years,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their 
jukes  an<l  conundrums  the  ruggeilness  of  my 
professional  road.  Had  it  been  so  rugged 

then,  after  all  7 or  was  I a coward  simply  T 
Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent ; and  I also 
know  that  these  suggestions  ore  a common 
fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions.  But 
my  heart  smote  me.  I had  violently  broken 
the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not 
courteous.  I shall  be  some  time  before  1 get 
quite  reconciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell, 
old  cronies,  yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and 
again  1 will  come  among  ye,  if  I shall  have 

your  leave.  Farewell,  Ch , dry,  sarcastic, 

and  friendly  ! Do—,  mild,  slow  to  move, 

and  gentlemanly  I PI , officious  to  do, 

and  to  volunteer,  good  services  ! — and  thou, 
thou  flreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a Gresham 
or  a Whittington  of  old,  stately  house  of 
Merchants ; with  thy  labyrinthine  passages, 
and  light-excluding,  pent-up  offices,  where 
c.andles  for  one-half  the  year  supplied  the 
place  of  the  sun’s  light ; unhealthy  contri- 
butor to  my  weal,  stern  fosterer  of  my  li'ing, 
farewell ! In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the 
obscure  collection  of  some  wandering  book- 
seller, my  “ works  ! ” There  let  tliem  n»t. 
as  I do  from  my  lalwurs,  piled  on  thy  massy 
shelve.s,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas 
left,  and  full  as  useful  1 My  mantle  1 be- 
queath among  ye. 

A fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of 
my  first  communication.  At  that  jjeriod 
I was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had 
not  reached  it.  I boasted  of  a calm  indeed, 
but  it  was  comparative  only.  Something  of 
the  first  flutter  was  left  ; an  unsettling  sense 
of  novelty  ; the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  un- 
accustomed light.  1 missed  my  old  chains, 
forsooth,  as  if  they  bad  been  some  necessary 
part  of  my  apparel.  I was  a poor  Carthu- 
shin,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly 
by  some  revolution  retume<!  upon  the  world 
I am  DOW  as  if  I had  never  been  other  than 
my  own  master.  It  is  natural  to  me  logo 
where  I please,  to  do  what  1 please.  I find 
myself  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond- 
street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  1 have  been 
sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for  years 
past.  I digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a book- 
stall. Methinks  1 have  l>eeu  tliirty  years 
a collector.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor 
new  in  it.  I find  myself  l)efoi'e  a fine 
picture  in  the  morning.  Wjis  it  ever  other- 
wise ? Mlmt  is  become  of  Fish-strt>et  Hill  7 
Where  is  Fenchurch-street  7 Stones  of  old 
Miiicing-LTno,  which  I have  worn  with  my 
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daily  pilgrimage  for  aix-and-thirty  years,  to  | invitation  to  take  a day’s  pleasure  with  me 
the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  ore . to  Windsor  this  fine  May-moming.  It  is 
your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal  1 I indent  | Lucretiaii  pleasure  to  behold  the  poordrudges, 
the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is  ’Change  | whom  I have  left  behind  in  the  world,  cark- 
timc,  and  I am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  ing  and  caring  ; like  horses  in  a mill,  drudg- 
marblcs.  It  was  no  hy]>erbole  when  I ven- 1 ing  on  in  the  same  eternal  round — and  what 
ture<l  to  compare  the  change  in  my  condition  is  it  all  for  7 A man  can  never  have  too 
to  a passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands  much  Time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do. 
still  in  a manner  to  me.  I have  lost  all  dis-  Had  I a little  son,  I would  christen  him 
tinction  of  season.  I do  not  know  the  day  Notiiino-to-do  ; he  should  do  nothing.  Man, 
of  the  week  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  I verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long 
used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its  refer-  as  he  U operative.  I am  altogether  for  the 
ence  to  the  foreign  post  days  ; in  its  distance  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earth- 
from,  or  propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday,  quake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
I had  roy  W^ne^ay  feelings,  my  Saturday  cotton  mills  ? Take  me  that  lumber  of  a 
nights’  sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 
was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  as  to  the  fiends, 

it,  affecting  my  appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The 

phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  I am  no  longer  ♦ * • ♦ • clerk  to  the 
five  to  follow,  sate  as  a load  U|K>n  my  Firm  of,  &c.  I am  Retired  Leisure.  I am 
poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I am  already 
washed  that  Ethiop  white  7 What  is  gone  come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and 
of  Black  Monday  1 All  days  are  the  same*  careless  gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed 
Sunday  itself — that  unfortunate  failure  of  a pace,  nor  wnth  xiny  settled  purpose.  I walk 
holiday,  as  it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my  about ; not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a 
sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over>care  to  get  certain  cum  dignitaU  air,  that  has  been 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — buried  so  long  wdih  my  other  gootl  parts, 
is  melted  down  into  a week  day.  I can  s]>are  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I 
to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I 
huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  take  up  a newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state 
[ out  of  the  holiday.  I have  Time  for  every-  of  the  opera.  Opuc  operatum  est.  I liave 
1 thing.  I can  visit  a sick  friend.  I can  done  all  that  I came  into  this  world  to  do. 
I interrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation  when  I have  worked  task-work,  and  have  the  rest 
I he  is  busiest.  I can  insult  over  hiin  with  an  of  the  day  to  myself 
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It  is  an  ordinary  criticism,  that  my  Lord  elbow-chair  and  undress.  — What  can  be 
Shaftesbury,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  are  more  pleasant  than  the  way  in  which  the 
models  of  the  genteel  style  in  writing.  We  retired  statesman  peeps  out  in  his  essays, 
should  prefer  saying— of  the  lordly,  and  the  penned  by  the  latter  in  his  delightful  retreat 
gentlemanly.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike,  at  Shene  7 They  scent  of  Nimeguen  and  the 
than  the  inflated  finical  rhapsodies  of  Shaf-  Hogue.  Scarce  an  authority  is  quoted  under 
tesbury  and  the  plain  natural  chit-chat  of  an  ambassador.  Lon  Francisco  de  Melo,  a 
Temple.  The  man  of  rank  is  discernible  in  " Portugal  Envoy  in  England,”  tells  him  it 
both  writers ; but  in  the  one  it  is  only  in-  was  fi^uent  in  his  country  for  men,  spent 
sinuated  gracefully,  in  the  other  it  stands  with  ago  and  other  decays,  so  as  they  could 
out  offensively.  The  peer  seems  to  have  not  hope  for  above  a year  or  two  of  life,  to 
written  with  hia  coronet  on,  and  his  Earl’s  ship  themselves  away  in  a Brazil  fleet,  and 
mantle  before  him  ; the  commoner  in  his  after  their  arrival  there  to  go  on  a great 
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length,  sometimes  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
or  more,  by  the  force  of  that  vigour  they 
recovered  with  that  remove.  “Whether 
such  an  effect  (Temple  beautifully  adds) 
might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of 
that  climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the 
sun,  which  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  beat, 
when  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  decayed ; 
or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man^s 
life  were  worth  the  pains  ; I cannot  tell : 
perhaps  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle.” 
Monsieur  Pompone,  “French  Ambassador 
in  bis  (Sir  William's)  time  at  the  Hague,” 
certifies  him,  that  in  his  life  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  man  in  France  that  arrived  at 
a hundred  years  of  age  ; a limitation  of  life 
which  the  old  gentleman  imputes  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  climate,  giving  them  such  a 
liveliness  of  temper  and  humour,  as  disposes 
them  to  more  pleasures  of  all  kinds  than  in 
other  countries ; and  moralises  upon  the 
matter  very  sensibly.  The  “late  Robert 


tion  of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  he  can  truly 
say,  that  the  French,  who  have  eaten  his 
peaches  and  gra()es  at  Shene  in  no  very  ill 
year,  have  generally  concluded  that  the  last 
are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France 
on  this  side  Fontainebleau ; and  the  first  as 
good  as  any  they  have  eat  in  Gascony. 
Italians  have  agreed  his  white  figs  to  be  !is 
good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is 
the  earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there  ; for  in 
the  later  kind  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come 
near  the  warm  climates,  no  more  than  in  the 
Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape.  His  orange- 
trees,  too,  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw  when 
he  was  young  in  France,  except  those  of 
Fontainebleau  ; or  what  be  has  seen  since  in 
the  Low  Countries,  except  some  very  old 
ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s.  Of  grapes 
he  had  the  honour  of  bringing  over  four 
sorts  into  England,  which  he  enumerates, 
and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  time 
pretty  common  among  some  gardeners  in 


Earl  of  Leicester”  furnishes  him  with  a ||his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  several  per- 
story  of  a Countess  of  Desmond,  married  | sons  of  quality  ; for  he  ever  thought  all 
out  of  England  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  things  of  tliis  kind  “ the  commoner  they  are 
time,  and  who  live<l  far  in  King  James’s  j made  the  better.”  The  garden  i>edantry 
reign.  The  “ same  noble  person  ” gives  him  j with  which  he  asserts  that  *lis  to  little  pur- 
an  account,  how  such  a year,  in  the  same  | pose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  fruits,  as 
reign,  there  went  about  the  country  a set  of , peaches  or  grapes,  hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond 
morrice-dancers,  composed  of  ten  men  who  | Northamptonshire  at  the  furthest  north- 
danced,  a Maid  Marian,  and  a tabor  and  : wards ; and  praises  the  “ Bishop  of  Mun- 
pipe ; and  how  these  twelve,  one  with  ano-  | ater  at  Cosevelt,”  for  attempting  nothing 
ther,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  “ It  j beyond  cherries  in  that  cold  climate ; is 
was  not  so  much  (says  Temple)  that  so  many  ' equally  pleasant  and  in  character.  “ I may 
in  one  small  county  (Hertfordshire)  should  ! perhaps  ” (he  thus  ends  his  sweet  Garden 
live  to  that  age,  as  that  they  should  be  in  ' Essay  with  a passage  wortliy  of  Cowley)  “ l)e 
vigour  and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance.”  I allowed  to  know  something  of  this  tnule. 
Monsieur  Zulichem,  one  of  his  “ colleagues  , since  I have  so  long  allowed  myself  to  be 
at  the  Hague,**  informs  him  of  a cure  for  ^ good  for  nothing  else,  which  few  men  will 
the  gout ; which  is  confirmed  by  another  j do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  without  often 
“Envoy,**  Monsieur  Ser'inchamps,  in  that  h>oking  abroad  to  see  how  other  matters 
town,  who  had  tried  it. — Old  Prince  Man-  what  motions  in  the  state,  and  what 

rice  of  Nassau  recommends  to  him  the  use  I invitations  they  may  ho|)c  for  into  other 
of  hammocks  in  that  complaint ; having  i scenes.  For  my  own  pai*t,  as  the  ctmntry 
been  allured  to  sleep,  while  sutTeriug  under  it  life,  and  tliis  part  of  it  more  particularly, 
himself,  by  the  “ constant  motion  or  swing-  | were  the  inclination  of  my  youth  itself,  so 
ing  of  those  airy  beds.”  Count  Egmout,  and  , they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age  ; and  I can 
the  Khinegrave  who  “ was  killed  last  sum-  truly  say  that,  among  many  great  cmploy- 
mer  before  Maestricht,**  impart  to  him  their  ments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share,  I have 


experiences. 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  more  in- 
nocently disclose<l,  than  where  he  takes  for 
granted  the  compliments  j>aid  by  foreigners 
to  his  fruit-trees.  For  the  taste  and  perfec- 


never asked  or  sought  for  any  of  them,  but 
have  often  endeavoured  to  escai>e  from  them, 
into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a private  scene, 
where  a man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his 
own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  and  circles 
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of  life.  The  mensure  of  choosing  well  is 
whether  a man  likes  what  he  has  chosen, 
which,  I thank  Go<l,  has  befallen  me  ; and 
though  among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building 
and  planting  have  not  been  the  least,  and 
have  cost  me  more  than  I have  the  confi- 
dence to  own  ; yet  they  have  been  fully  re- 
compensed by  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction 
of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution 
taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public 
employments,  I have  passed  five  years  with- 
out ever  once  going  to  town,  though  I am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a house  there 
lUways  ready  to  receive  mo.  Nor  has  this 
been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a mere  want  of  desire  or 
humour  to  make  so  small  a remove  ; for 
when  I am  in  this  comer,  I can  truly  say 
with  Horace,  ilt  quolUt  rejicity  cfic. 

**  Me,  when  the  cold  Difrentian  utreem  rerive«, 

What  docs  tnjr  friend  believe  I think  or  aak! 

Let  me  yet  le««  pOMCW,  w 1 may  live, 

Wbatc'rr  of  life  remam*,  unto  mywelf. 

May  1 hare  bookii  enough ; and  one  year’s  iitore, 

Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  hour  : 

This  la  enough  of  mighty  Jore  to  prmy, 

W’bo,  as  he  plcaees,  glveti  and  takes  away.” 

The  writings  of  Temple  are,  in  general, 
after  this  easy  copy.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  his  wit,  which  was  mostly  subordi- 
nate to  nature  and  tenderness,  has  seduced 
him  into  a string  of  felicitous  antitheses ; 
which,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  have  been 
a model  to  Addison  and  succeeding  essay- 
ists. **  Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and 
with  reason,*^  he  says,  **  if  health  could  be 
purchased  with  gold  ? who  not  ambitious,  if 
it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored 
by  honour  ? but,  alas  ! a white  staff  will  not 
help  gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than  a common 
cane  ; nor  a blue  riband  bind  up  a wound 
so  well  as  a fillet.  The  glitter  of  gold,  or  of 
diamonds,  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes  instead  of 
curing  them  ; and  an  aching  head  will  be  no 
more  eased  by  wearing  a crown  than  a 
common  nightcap.’*  In  a far  better  style, 
and  more  accordant  with  his  own  humour  of 
plainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of 
his  “ Discourse  upon  Poetry.**  Temple  took 
a part  in  the  controversy  about  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  learning ; and,  with  that 
partiality  so  natural  and  so  graceful  in  an 
old  man,  whose  state  engagements  had  left 


him  little  leisure  to  look  into  modem  pro- 
ductions, while  his  retirement  gave  him 
occasion  to  hx>k  back  upon  the  classic  studies 
of  his  youth— decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
**  Certain  it  is,**  he  sa>’s,  “ that,  whether  the 
fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of 
their  perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or 
that  the  unequal  mixture  of  the  modem 
languages  would  not  bear  it  — the  great 
heiglits  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and 
music  fell  with  the  Roman  learning  and 
empire,  and  have  never  since  recovered 
the  admiration  and  applauses  that  before 
attended  them.  Yet,  such  as  they  are 
amongst  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
softest  and  the  sweetest,  the  most  general  and 
most  innocent  amusements  of  common  time 
and  life.  They  still  find  room  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  and  the  cottages  of  shephenls. 
They  serve  to  revive  and  animate  the  dead 
calm  of  poor  and  idle  lives,  and  to  allay  or 
divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations 
< of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest  men.  And 
both  these  effects  are  of  equal  use  to  human 
life  ; for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder 
nor  the  voyager,  in  a calm  or  in  a storm,  but 
is  so  to  both  when  a little  agitated  by  gentle 
gales  ; and  so  the  mind,  when  moved  by  soft 
and  easy  passions  or  affections.  I know  very 
well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by 
the  forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise 
both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys  and  trifles  too 
light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious 
men.  But  whoever  find  themselves  wholly 
insensible  to  their  charms,  would,  I think, 
do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear 
of  reproaching  their  own  temper,  and  bring- 
! iiig  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of 
their  understandings,  into  question.  While 
I this  world  lasts,  I doubt  not  but  the  pleasure 
I and  request  of  these  two  entertainments  will 
I do  80  too  ; and  happy  those  that  content 
j themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so  easy 
; and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the 
i world  or  other  men,  because  they  cannot 
j be  quiet  themselves,  though  nobody  hurts 
them.**  “ When  all  is  done  (he  concludes), 

' human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best 
I but  like  a troward  child,  that  must  be  played 
I wdth,  and  humoured  a little,  to  keep  it  quiet, 
till  it  ialls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over.** 
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On  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1743  or  4, 1 forget  which  it  was,  just  as  the 
clock  had  struck  one,  Barbara  S , with 
her  acc\istome<^l  punctuality,  ascended  the 
long  rambling  staircase,  with  awkwartl  inter- 
posed landing-places,  which  led  to  the  office, 
or  rather  a sort  of  box  with  a desk  in  it, 
whereat  sat  the  then  Treasurer  of  (what  few 
of  our  readers  may  remember)  the  Old  Bath 
Theatre.  All  over  the  island  it  w’os  the 
custom,  and  remains  so  I believe  to  this  day, 
for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly  sti])eud 
on  the  Saturday.  It  was  not  much  that 
Barl>ara  had  to  claim. 

This  little  maid  had  just  entered  her 
eleventh  year ; but  her  important  station  at 
the  theatre,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  the 
benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue  from  her 
pious  application  of  her  small  earnings,  had 
given  an  air  of  womanhood  to  her  steps  and 
to  her  behaviour.  You  would  have  token 
her  to  have  been  at  least  five  years  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed 
in  choruses,  or  where  children  wei*e  wanted 
to  fill  up  the  scene.  But  the  manager, 
obscr>'ing  a diligence  and  adroitness  in  her 
above  her  age,  bad  for  some  few  months  j)ast 
intrusted  to  her  the  performance  of  wliole 
parts.  You  may  guess  the  self-consequence 
of  the  promoted  Barbara.  She  bad  aircaily 
drawn  tears  in  young  Arthur ; had  rallied 
Richard  with  infantine  petulance  in  tlie 
Duke  of  York  ; and  in  her  turn  bad  rebuked 
that  petulance  when  she  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  would  have  done  the  elder  child 
in  Morton’s  pathetic  afterpiece  to  the  life ; 
but  as  yet  the  Children  in  the  Wood  ” was 
not. 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an 
aged  woman,  1 have  seen  some  of  these 
small  parts,  each  making  two  or  three  pages 
at  most,  copied  out  in  the  rudest  hand  of  the 
then  prompter,  who  doubtless  transcribed 
a little  more  carefully  and  fairly  for  the 
grown-up  tragedy  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  such  as  they  were,  blotted  and 
scrawletl,  as  for  a child’s  use,  she  kept  them 


all ; and  in  the  zenith  of  her  after  reputation 
it  was  a delightful  sight  to  behold  them  ' 
bound  u])  in  costliest  morocco,  each  single — 
each  smiUl  part  making  a boot — with  fine  I 
clasps,  gilt-sphisbed,  &c.  She  had  conscien-  | 
tiously  kept  them  as  they  had  l>een  delivered 
to  her ; not  a blot  bad  been  effaced  or 
tampered  with.  They  were  precious  to  her  | 
for  their  affecting  remembranciugs.  They  i 
were  her  principia,  her  rudiments ; the  | 
elementary  atoms  ; the  little  steps  by  which 
she  pressed  forward  to  perfection.  “ What,” 
she  would  say,  “could  India-rubber,  or  a 
pumice-stone,  have  done  for  these  darlings  ?” 

I am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  story — ' 
indeed  I have  little  or  none  to  tell— so  I will 
just  mention  an  observation  of  hers  con-  | 
nected  with  that  interesting  time. 

Not  long  Ijefore  she  died  I had  been  dis- 
coursing with  her  on  the  quantity  of  real  i 
present  emotion  which  a great  tragic  j>er- 
former  experiences  during  acting.  I ventured  | 
to  think,  that  though  in  the  first  instance  ; 
such  players  must  have  possessed  the  feel-  ’ 
ings  which  they  so  powerfully  called  up  in  , 
others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition  those  feel-  I 
ings  must  become  deadened  in  great  measure,  I 
and  the  performer  trust  to  the  memory  uf  | 
past  emotion,  rather  than  express  a present  | 
one.  She  indignantly  repelled  the  notion,  ’ 
that  with  a truly  great  trage<Iian  the  opera- 
tion, by  which  such  effects  were  produce*! 
upon  an  audience,  could  ever  degrade  itself 
into  what  was  purely  mechanical.  With  ' 
much  delicacy,  avoiding  to  instance  in  her  I 
«e(/’-experience,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  ! 
as  when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  tlie 
Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porters  Isabella,  ( 1 think 
it  was,)  when  that  impressive  actress  has  ' 
been  bending  over  her  in  some  heart-rending 
colloquy,  she  has  felt  real  hot  tears  come  | 
trickling  from  her,  whicli  (to  use  her  power-  I 
ful  expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  I 
back.  I 

I am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Porter  ; but  it  was  some  great  actress  i 
of  that  day.  The  name  is  indifferent ; but  j 
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the  fACt  of  the  scaldinjr  tears  I most  dis- 
tinctly remember, 

I was  alwajrs  fond  of  the  society  of  players, 
and  am  not  sure  that  an  impediment  in  my  . 
speech  (which  certainly  kept  me  out  of  the  ■ 
pulpit)  even  more  than  certain  personal  dis- 
qualihcations,  which  are  oRen  got  over  in 
that  profession,  did  not  prevent  me  at  one 
time  of  life  from  adopting  it.  1 have  had 
the  honour  (I  must  ever  call  it)  once  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of 
Mias  Kelly.  I have  played  at  serious  whist 
with  Mr.  Liston.  I have  chattered  with 
ever  good-humoured  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble, 
1 have  conversed  as  friend  to  friend  with 
her  accomplished  husband.  1 have  been 
indulged  with  a classical  conference  with 
Macready  ; and  with  a sight  of  the  Player- 
picture  gallery,  at  Mr.  Mathews’s,  when  the  , 
kind  owner,  to  remunerate  me  for  my  love  | 
of  the  old  actors  (whom  he  loves  so  much),  I 
went  over  it  with  me,  supplying  to  his  capital 
collection,  what  alone  the  artist  could  not 
give  them — voice  ; and  their  living  motion. 
Old  tone.H,  half*  failed,  of  Dodd,  and  Parsons, 
and  Baddeley,  have  lived  again  for  me  at 
his  bidding.  Only  Edwin  he  could  not  restore 

to  me.  I have  supped  with ; but  I am 

growing  a coxcomb. 

As  I was  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the 
then  treasurer  of  the  old  Bath  theatre — 
not  Diamond’s — presented  herself  the  little 
Barbara  8 

The  parents  of  Barbara  hatl  been  in  repu- 
table circumstances.  The  father  had  prac- 
tised, I believe,  as  an  apothecary  in  the 
town.  But  his  practice,  from  causes  which 
1 feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly  that 
way  to  arraign — or  perhaps  from  that  pure 
infelicity  which  accompanies  some  people  in 
their  walk  through  life,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  imprudence 
— was  now  reduced  to  nothing.  They  were 
in  fact  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation,  when 
the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them 
in  better  days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into 
his  company. 

At  the  period  I commenced  with,  her 
slender  earnings  were  the  sole  support  of 
the  family,  including  two  younger  sisters. 

I must  throw  a veil  over  some  mortifying 
circumstances.  Enough  to  say,  that  her 
Saturday’s  pittance  was  the  only  chance  of  a 
Sunday’s  (generally  their  only)  meal  of  meat. 


One  thing  I will  only  mention,  that  in 
some  child’s  part,  where  in  her  theatrical 
character  she  was  to  sup  off  a roast  fowl 
(O  joy  to  Barbara !)  some  comic  actor,  who  I 
was  for  the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty — in 
the  misguided  humour  of  his  part,  threw 
over  the  dish  such  a quantity  of  salt  (O  grief 
and  pain  of  heart  to  Barbara  !)  that  when 
she  crammed  a portion  of  it  into  her  mouth, 
she  was  obliged  sputteriiigly  to  reject  it ; 
and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill-acted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such 
a dainty,  her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to 
breaking,  till  a flood  of  tears,  which  the  well- 
fed  spectators  were  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend, mercifully  relieved  her. 

Tliis  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious 
maid,  who  stood  before  old  Ravenscroft,  the 
treasurer,  for  her  Sattirday’s  payment. 

Ravenscroft  was  a man,  I have  heard  many 
old  theatrical  people  besides  herself  say,  of 
all  men  least  calculated  for  a treasurer.  He 
had  no  head  for  accounts,  pmd  away  at 
random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  summing 
up  at  the  week’s  end,  if  ho  found  himself 
a pound  or  so  deficient,  blest  himself  that  it 
was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara’s  weekly  stipend  was  a bare 
half  guinea.  — By  mistake  he  popped  into 
her  hand — a whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of 
the  mistake  : God  knows,  Ravenscroft  would 
never  have  discovere<l  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of 
those  uncouth  landing-places,  she  became 
sensible  of  an  unusual  weight  of  metal  press- 
ing her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a good  child.  From 
her  parents  and  those  about  her  she  had 
imbibeil  no  contrary  influence.  But  tlien 
they  Iwl  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men’s 
smoky  cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of 
mom)  philosophy.  This  little  maid  had  no 
instinct  to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be  said 
to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She  had  heard 
honesty  commended,  but  never  dreamed  of 
its  application  to  herself.  She  thought  of  it 
as  something  which  concerned  grown-up 
people,  men  and  women.  She  had  never 
known  temptation,  or  thought  of  preparing 
resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the 
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her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she  never 
felt  her  feet  to  move),  she  found  herself 
transported  back  to  the  individual  desk  she 
had  just  quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old 
hand  of  Bavenscroft,  who  in  silence  took 
' instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a bit  of  back  the  refunded  treasure,  and  who  h.acl 
I money ! and  then  the  image  of  a larger  keen  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the 
I allowance  of  butcher's-nieat  on  their  table  lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious 
next  day  came  across  her,  till  her  little  eyes  ages,  and  from  that  moment  a deep  peace 
glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened.  But  fell  upon  her  heart,  and  she  knew  the  quality 
then  Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  always  been  so  of  honesty. 

good-natured,  had  stood  her  friend  behind  A year  or  two’s  unrepining  application  to 
the  scenes,  and  even  recommended  her  pro-  her  profession  brightened  up  the  feet,  and  the 
motion  to  some  of  her  little  parts.  But  prospects,  of  her  little  sisters,  set  the  whole 
again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  worth  family  upon  their  legs  again,  and  released 
a world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  her  from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  moral 
fifty  pounds  a-year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  dogmas  upon  a landing-place, 
then  came  staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  I have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a surprise, 
her  little  stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters,  not  much  short  of  mortification  to  her,  to 
And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white  see  the  coolness  with  which  the  old  man 
cotton  stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the 
theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for  her 
mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard 
straining  and  pinching  from  the  family 
stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she  should  be 
to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same — aud 
how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to 
rehearsals,  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
precluded  from  doing,  by  reason  of  their 
unfashionable  attire, — in  these  thoughts  she 
reached  the  second  landing-place — the  second, 

I mean,  from  the  top — for  there  was  still 
another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara  I 
And  that  never-fading  friend  did  step  in 
1 — for  at  that  moment  a strength  not  her 
own,  I have  heard  her  say,  was  revealed  to 
her — a reason  above  reasoning — and  without 
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IS  A LATTXE  TO  S S , EWJ. 

Though  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  mortification  when,  after  attending  the 
perhaps  of  discipline,  I am  diffident  of  choral  anthems  of  last  Wednesday  at  West- 
lending  a perfect  assent  to  that  church  minster, and  bcuig  desirous  of  renewing  my 
which  you  have  so  worthily  hUtorifUd,  yet  acquaintance,  after  lapsed  years,  with  the 
may  the  ill  time  never  come  to  me,  when  tombs  and  antiquities  there,  I found  myself 
with  a chdled  heart  or  a portion  of  irreverent  excluded  ; turned  out,  like  a dog,  or  some 
sentiment,  I shall  enter  her  beautiful  and  profane  person,  into  the  common  street,  with 
time-hallowed  Edifices.  Judge,  then,  of  my  feelings  not  very  congenial  to  tlie  place,  or 


pocketed  the  difference,  which  had  caused 
her  such  mortal  throes. 

This  anecdote  of  herself  I had  in  the  year 
1800,  from  the  mouth  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Crawford,*  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age 
(she  died  soon  after) ; and  to  her  struggles 
upon  this  childish  occasion  I have  sometimes 
ventured  to  think  her  indebted  for  that 
power  of  rending  the  heart  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  conflicting  emotions,  for  which 
in  after  years  she  was  considered  as  little 
inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Randolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 

* The  ZDAidrn  name  of  thU  ladf  waa  Rtreot,  vhieh 
she  chsnired  by  succesAive  marriafres,  for  tho«r  uf  Dancer, 
Harry,  and.Cmwfurd.  Phe  was  Mrs.  Crawford,  a third 
time  a widow,  when  I knew  her. 


oM  treasurer,  and  explain  to  him  his  blunder. 
He  was  already  so  confused  with  age,  besides 
a natural  want  of  punctuality,  that  she 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
him  understand  it.  She  saw  that  in  an 
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to  the  Bolemn  service  which  I had  been 
listening'  to.  It  was  ajar  after  that  music. 

You  had  your  e<lucatioD  at  Westminster  ; 
and  doubtless  among  those  dim  aisles  luul 
cloisters,  you  must  hare  gathered  much  of 
that  devotional  feeling  in  those  young  years, 
on  which  your  purest  mind  feeds  still — and 
may  it  feed  ! The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong 
in  you,  and  gracefully  blending  ever  with 
the  religious,  may  have  been  sown  in  you 
among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality. 
You  owe  it  to  the  place  of  your  education  ; 
you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondness  for  the 
architecture  of  your  ancestors  ; you  owe  it 
to  the  venerableneas  of  your  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  which  is  daily  leeaene<l  and 
called  in  question  through  these  practices — 
to  speak  aloud  your  sense  of  them  ; never  to 
desist  raising  your  voice  against  them,  till 
they  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished ; 
till  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no 
longer  closed  against  the  decent,  though 
low-in-purse,  enthusiast,  or  blameless  devotee, 
who  must  commit  an  injury  against  his 
family  economy,  if  he  would  be  indulged 
with  a bare  admission  within  its  walls.  You 
owe  it  to  the  decencies,  which  yon  wish  to 
see  maintained,  in  its  impressive  services, 
that  our  Cathedral  be  no  longer  an  object  of 
inspection  to  the  poor  at  those  times  only,  in 
which  they  must  rob  from  their  attendance 
on  the  worship  every  minute  which  they  can 
bestow  upon  the  fabric.  In  vain  the  public 
prints  have  taken  up  this  subject, — in  vain 
such  poor,  nameless  writers  as  myself  express 
their  indignation.  A word  from  you,  sir, — a 
hint  in  your  Journal — would  be  sufficient  to 
fling  open  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful  Temple 
again,  as  we  can  remember  them  when  we 
were  boys.  At  that  time  of  life,  what  would 
the  imaginative  faculty  (such  as  it  is)  in 
both  of  us,  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to 
so  much  reflection  had  been  obetructed  by 
the  demand  of  so  much  silver  ! — If  wo  had 
scraped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional  admission 
(as  we  certainly  should  have  done)  would 
the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as 
impressive  to  us  (while  we  have  been 
weighing  anxiously  prudence  against  senti- 
ment) as  when  the  gates  stood  open  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  Park  ; when  we  could  walk 
in  at  any  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  as  that  lasted  1 Is 
the  being  shown  over  a place  the  same  as 


silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the  genius  of 
it  1 In  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now 
can  a person  find  entrance  (out  of  service 
time)  under  the  sum  of  tiro  thillingt.  The 
rich  and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anti- 
climax, presumed  to  lie  in  these  two  short 
words.  But  you  can  tell  them,  sir,  how 
much  quiet  worth,  how  much  capacity  for 
eidarge<l  feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius, 
may  coexist,  especially  in  youth,  with  a 
purse  incompetent  to  this  demand.  A 
respected  friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit 
to  the  metropolis,  presented  himself  for 
admission  to  St.  Paul's.  At  the  same  time  a 
decently  clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a wife 
and  child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same 
indulgence.  Tlie  price  was  only  two-pence 
each  person.  The  poor  but  decent  man 
hesitated,  desirous  to  go  in  ; but  there  were 
three  of  them,  and  he  turned  away  reluc- 
tantly. Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen  the 
tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  was  his  object.  But  in  the 
state  of  his  finances,  even  six))euce  might 
reasonably  seem  too  mucti.  Tell  the  Aris- 
tocracy of  the  country  (no  man  can  do  it 
more  impressively) ; instruct  them  of  what 
value  these  Insignificant  pieces  of  money, 
these  minims  to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their 
humbler  brethren.  Shame  these  Sellers  out 
of  the  Temple.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions  of 
your  better  nature  with  the  pretext,  that  an 
indiscriminate  admission  would  expose  the 
Tombs  to  violation.  Remember  your  boy- 
days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  of  a mob 
in  the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to  all  1 Do 
the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble  their  heads 
about  such  speculations  1 It  is  all  that  you 
cau  do  to  drive  them  into  your  churches ; 
they  do  not  voluntarily  offer  themselves. 
They  have,  alas  ! no  passion  for  antiquities  ; 
for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  sage  or  poet. 
If  they  had,  they  would  be  no  longer  the 
rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  1 have  known  the 
Fabric,  the  only  well-attested  charge  of 
violation  adduced,  has  been — a ridiculous 
dismemberment  committed  upon  the  effigy 
of  that  amiable  spy.  Major  Andr6.  And  is 
it  for  this — the  wanton  mischief  of  some 
school-boy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions 
of  Transatlantic  Freedom— or  the  remote 
possibility  of  such  a mischief  occurring  again, 
so  easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a 
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constable  within  the  walls,  if  the  vergers  are 
incompetent  to  the  duty— is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences  that  the  people  of 
England  are  made  to  pay  a new  Peter's 
Pence,  so  long  abrogated  ; or  must  content  I 


themselves  with  contemplating  the  ragged 
Exterior  of  their  Cathedral  1 Hie  mischief 
was  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a 
scholar  there.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  unfortunate  relic  ? — 


AMICUS  REDmVUS. 


Where  were  ye,  Nymph#,  when  the  rcmoraeleu  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  lorcd  Lycida#  I 


I DO  not  know  when  I have  experienced  a 
stranger  sensation,  than  on  seeing  my  old 
friend,  G.  D.,  who  had  been  i>aying  me  a 
moniiug  visits  a few  Sundays  back,  at  my 
cottage  at  Islington,  upon  taking  leave, 
instead  of  turning  down  the  right*hand  path 
by  which  he  had  entered — with  staff  in 
hand,  and  at  noonday,  deliberately  march 
right  forwards  into  the  midst  of  the  stream 
that  runs  by  us,  and  totally  disappear. 

A spectacle  like  tliis  at  dusk  would  have 
been  apjmlling  enough ; but  in  the  broad, 
open  daylight,  to  witness  such  an  imrcserved 
motion  towards  self-destruction  in  a valued 
friend,  took  from  me  all  power  of  speculation. 

How  I found  my  feet  I know  not.  Con- 
sciousness was  quite  gone.  Some  spirit,  not 
my  own,  whirled  me  to  the  spot.  I remember 
nothing  but  the  silvery  apparition  of  a good 
white  head  emerging  ; nigh  which  a staff 
(the  hand  unseen  that  wielded  it)  pointed 
upwards,  as  feeling  for  the  skies.  In  a 
moment  (if  time  was  in  that  time)  he  was 
on  my  shoulders ; and  I — freighted  with  a 
loail  more  precious  than  his  who  bore 
Anchises. 

And  here  I cannot  but  do  justice  to  the 
officious  zeal  of  sundry  passers  by,  who, 
albeit  arriving  a little  too  late  to  participate 
in  the  honours  of  the  rescue,  in  philanthropic 
shoiU.s  came  thronging  to  communicate  their 
ailvice  as  to  the  recovery  ; prescribing 
variously  the  application,  or  non-application, 
of  salt,  &c.,  to  the  person  of  the  patient. 
Life,  meantime,  was  ebbing  fast  away, 
amidst  the  stifle  of  conflicting  Judgments, 
when  one,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  by 
a bright  thought,  proposed  sending  for  the 
Doctor.  Trite  as  flic  coumsel  was,  and 
lm|x»8Biblc,  as  one  should  think,  to  be  missed 


on, — shall  I confess  1 — in  this  emergency  it  • 
was  to  me  as  if  an  Ajigel  had  spoken. 
Great  previous  exertions — and  mine  ha#!  not 
been  inconsiderable — are  commonly  followed  I 
by  a debility  of  purpose.  This  was  a moment  . 
of  irresolution.  j 

Monocclds — for  so,  in  de&ult  of  catching 
his  true  name,  I choose  to  designate  the 
medical  gentleman  who  now  appeared — U a 
grave,  middle-aged  person,  who,  without 
having  studied  at  the  college,  or  truckled  to 
' the  pedantry  of  a diploma,  hath  employeil  a 
great  portion  of  his  valuable  time  in  ex]>eri- 
mental  processes  upon  the  bocUes  of  unfor- 
tunate fellow-creaturcs,  in  whom  the  vital 
spark,  to  mere  vulgar  thinking,  would  seem 
extinct  and  lost  for  ever.  He  omitteth  no 
occasion  of  obtruding  his  services,  from  a 
case  of  common  surfeit  suffocation  to  the  ; 
ignobler  obstructions,  sometimes  induced  by 
a too-wilful  application  of  the  plant  cannahit 
outwardly.  But  though  he  decUneth  not 
altogether  these  drier  extinctions,  his  occu- 
j»tion  tendeth,  for  the  moat  part,  to  water- 
practice  ; for  the  convenience  of  which,  he 
hath  judiciously  fixed  his  quarters  near  the 
grand  repository  of  the  stream  mentioned, 
where  day  and  night,  from  his  little  watch- 
tower,  at  the  Midilletou’s  Hea*l,  he  listeueth 
to  detect  the  wrecks  of  drowned  mortality— 
]iartly,  as  he  saith,  to  be  upon  the  spot — ^and 
partly, because  the  liquids  which  he  useth  to  'j 
prescribe  to  himself  and  his  patients,  on 
these  distressing  occasions,  are  onlinarily 
more  conveniently  to  be  found  at  these  com- 
mon hostelries  than  in  the  shops  and  phials 
of  the  apothecaries.  His  ear  hath  arrived 
to  such  finesse  by  practice,  that  it  is  reporte<l  i 
he  can  distinguish  a plunge,  at  half  a furlong  | 
distance ; and  can  tell  if  it  be  casual  or  | 
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I deliberate.  He  weareth  a medal,  8ii«i)endoil 
over  a suit,  originally  of  a »ad  brown,  but 
j which,  by  time  and  frequency  of  nightly 
j divuiga,  has  been  ilingeil  into  a tnie  profes- 
I sional  sable.  lie  p.ai«eth  by  the  name  of  Doc- 
tor, and  is  remarkable  for  wiuiting  his  left  eye. 

■ His  remeily — after  a sufficient  application  of 
warm  blankets,  friction,  &C.,  is  a simple 
tumbler  or  more,  of  the  purest  Cognac, 

' with  water,  made  os  hot  as  the  convalescent 
can  bear  it.  Where  he  findeth,  ns  in  the 
case  of  my  friend,  a squeamish  subject,  he 
condescendeth  to  be  the  taster  j and  showeth, 
by  his  own  example,  the  innocuous  nature  of 
the  prescription.  Nothing  can  bo  more  kind 
or  encouraging  than  this  procedure.  It 
addeth  confidence  to  the  patient,  to  see  his 
medical  adviser  go  hand  in  hand  with  him-  ‘ 
self  in  the  remedy.  When  the  doctor 
swalloweth  his  own  draught,  what  peevish 
invalid  can  refuse  to  pledge  him  in  the ! 
potion  7 In  fine,  Monoculus  is  a humane,  | 
; sensible  man,  who,  for  a slender  pittance, 

{ scarce  enough  to  sustain  life,  is  content  to 
' wear  it  out  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives 
^ of  others — his  pretensions  so  moderate  that 
with  difficulty  I could  press  a crown  upon 
him,  for  the  price  of  restoring  the  existence 
of  such  an  invaluable  creature  to  society 
asG.D. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
subsiding  alarm  upon  the  neia'cs  of  the  dear 
absentee.  It  seemed  to  have  given  a shake 
to  memory,  calling  up  notice  after  notice,  of 
all  the  providential  deliverances  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  his  long  and  inno- 
cent life.  Sitting  up  in  my  couch — my  couch 
which,  naked  and  void  of  furniture  hitherto, 
for  the  salutary  repose  which  it  administered, 
shall  be  honoured  with  costly  valance,  at 
some  price,  and  henceforth  be  a state-bed  at 
Colebrook, — ^he  discoursed  of  marvellous  I 
escapes — by  carelessness  of  nurses — ^by  pails 
of  gelid,  and  kettles  of  the  boiling  element, 
in  infancy — by  orchanl  f>ranks,  and  snapping 
twigs,  in  schoolboy  frolics — by  descent  of 
tiles  at  Trumpington,  and  of  heavier  tomes 
at  Pembroke — by  studious  watchings,  in- 
ducing frightful  vigilance — by  want,  and  the 
fear  of  wont,  and  all  the  sore  throbbings  of 
the  learned  head. — Anon,  he  would  burst  out 
into  little  fragments  of  chanting — of  songs 
long  ago — ends  of  deliverance  hymns,  not 
remembered  before  since  childhood,  but 


I coming  up  now,  when  his  heart  was  made  ! 
I tender  as  a ehild’s — for  the  tremor  cordit,  in 
the  retrospect  of  a recent  deliverance,  ns  in 
a case  of  impending  danger,  acting  upon  an  i 
innocent  heart,  will  produce  a self-tender-  ' 
ness,  which  we  should  do  ill  to  clu-istcn 
cowardice ; and  Shakspeare,  in  the  latter 
crisis,  has  made  his  good  Sir  Hugh  to  remem- 
ber the  sitting  by  Babylon,  and  to  mutter  of 
shallow  rivers. 

Waters  of  Sir  Hugh  Midilleton — what  a 
spark  you  were  like  to  have  extinguished  for 
ever!  Your  salubrious  streams  to  this  City, 
for  now  near  two  centuries,  would  hardly 
have  atoned  for  what  you  were  in  a moment 
washing  away.  Mockery  of  a river — liquid  j 
artifice— wretched  conduit  1 henceforth  rank  I 
with  canals  and  sluggish  aqueducts.  Was  it 
for  this  that,  smit  in  boyho^  with  the  explo-  j 
rations  of  that  Abyssinian  traveller,  I {>aced 
the  vales  of  Amwell  to  explore  your  tribu-  i 
tary  springs,  to  trace  your  salutary  waters  j 
sparklmg  through  green  Hertfordshire,  and  | 
cultured  Enfield  parks! — Ye  have  no  swans  ' 

I — no  Naiads — ^no  river  God — or  did  the 
j benevolent  hoary  aspect  of  my  friend  tempt 
[ ye  to  suck  him  in,  that  ye  also  might  have 
the  tutelary  genius  of  your  waters  7 j 

I Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cam,  there  would  ■ 
have  been  some  consonancy  in  it ; but  what  j 
willows  had  ye  to  wave  and  rustle  over  his 
moist  sepulture  7 — or,  having  no  name, 
besides  that  unmeaning  assumption  of  tUrrvxl 
novity,  did  ye  think  to  get  one  by  the  noble 
prize,  and  henceforth  to  be  termed  the 
Stream  Dterian  7 

And  eonid  such  spacious  virtue  find  a grsro 

Bencnth  the  impoethumed  bubble  of  a wave  t 

I protest,  George,  you  shall  not  venture 
out  again — no,  not  by  daylight — without  a 
sufficient  pair  of  spectacles — in  your  musing 
moods  especially.  Your  absence  of  mind  we 
have  borne,  till  your  presence  of  body  came 
to  be  called  in  question  by  it.  You  shall  not 
go  wandering  into  Euripus  with  Aristotle,  if 
we  can  help  it.  Fie,  man,  to  turn  dipper  at 
your  years,  after  your  many  tracts  in  favour 
of  sprinkling  only ! 

I have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head 
o'nights  since  this  frightful  accident.  Some-  | 
times  I am  with  Clarence  in  his  dream.  At  | 
others,  I behold  Christian  begiiming  to  sink, 
and  crying  out  to  his  good  brother  Hopeful 
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(that  is,  to  me),  “ I sink  in  deep  waters  ; the  the  palace  must  be  considerable  ; and  the 
billows  go  over  my  head,  all  the  waves  go  grim  Feature,  by  modem  science  so  often 
over  me.  Selah.”  Then  I have  before  me  dispossessed  of  his  prey,  must  have  learned 
Palinurus,  just  letting  go  the  steerage.  I by  this  time  to  pity  Tantalus, 
cry  out  too  late  to  save.  Next  follow — a A pulse  assuredly  was  felt  along  the  line 

mournful  procession — tuicidal  facta,  saved  of  the  Elysian  shades,  when  the  near  arrival  ^ 
against  their  will  from  drowning  ; dolefully  of  G.  D.  was  announced  by  no  equivocal  i 
trailing  a length  of  reluctant  gratefulness,  indications.  From  their  seats  of  Asphodel 
with  ropy  weeds  pendent  from  locks  of  arose  the  gentler  and  the  graver  ghosts — 
watchet  hue — constrained  Laz.ari  — Pluto's  poet,  or  liistorian — of  Grecian  or  of  Roman  ' 
half-subjects — stolen  fees  from  the  grave — lore  — to  crown  with  unfading  chaplets  j 
bilking  Charon  of  his  fare.  At  their  head  the  half-finished  love-labours  of  their  un-  | 
Arion — or  is  it  G.  D.  ? — in  his  singing  gai^  wearied  scholiast.  Him  Markland  ei-  i 
ments  marcheth  singly,  with  harp  in  hand,  pected — him  Tyrwhitt  hoped  to  encounter  * 
and  votive  garland,  which  Machaon  (or  — him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Peter  House,  whom 
Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to  he  had  barely  seen  upon  earth,*  with  newest 

suspend  it  to  the  stem  God  of  Sea.  Tlien  airs  prepared  to  greet ; and  patron  of 

follow  dismal  streams  of  Lethe,  in  which  the  the  gentle  Christ’s  boy, — who  should  have 
half-drenched  on  earth  are  constrained  to  been  his  piitron  through  life — the  mild 

j drown  downright,  by  wharfs  where  Ophelia  Askew,  with  lunging  aspirations  leaned  fore- 

I twice  nets  her  muddy  death.  most  from  his  venerable  .^Esculapian  chair,  ' 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  some  notice  in  that  to  welcome  into  that  happy  comp-any  the 
invisible  world  when  one  of  us  approacheth  matured  virtues  of  the  man,  whose  tender  i 
(as  my  friend  did  so  lately)  to  their  inexorable  scions  in  the  lioy  he  himself  upon  earth  luul 
precincts.  When  a soul  knocks  once,  twice,  so  prophetically  fed  and  watered, 
at  Death's  door,  the  sensation  aroused  within  I 

I * Gbaivk  tantum  ridiL  I 
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Stdnet’s  Sonnets — I speak  of  the  best  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  acte<l  the 
them — ^are  among  the  very  best  of  their  sort,  same  part  in  that  emergency,  which  has 
They  fall  below  the  plain  moral  dignity,  the  glorified  the  name  of  a later  Sydney.  He  did  | 
sanctity,  an<l  high  yet  modest  spirit  of  self-  not  want  for  plainness  or  boldness  of  spirit, 
approval,  of  Milton,  in  his  compositions  of  a His  letter  on  the  French  match  may  testify  | 
similar  structure.  Tliey  are  in  truth  what  ho  could  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Princes.  | 
Milton,  censuring  the  Arcadia,  says  of  that  Tlie  times  did  not  call  him  to  the  scaflbld.  , 
work  (to  which  they  are  a sort  of  after-tune  The  Sonnets  which  we  ofteuest  call  to  | 
or  application),  “ vain  ami  amatorious  ” mind  of  Milton  were  the  compositions  of  hU  | 
enough,  yet  the  things  in  their  kind  (us  he  maturest  years.  Those  of  Sydney,  which  I 
confesses  to  Iw  true  of  the  romance)  may  be  am  about  to  produce,  were  written  in  the 
“ full  of  worth  and  wit.”  Tliey  savour  of  the  very  heyday  of  his  blood.  They  are  stuck 
Courtier,  it  must  be  alloweil,  and  not  of  the  : full  of  amorous  fancies — far-fetched  conceits, 
C'ommonwcalthsman.  Rut  Milton  was  a befitting  his  occupation  ; for  True  Love  , 
Courtier  when  he  wrote  the  Masque  at  Lud-  j thinks  no  labour  to  send  out  Tlioughts  upon 
low  Ciuitlc,  and  still  more  a Courtier  when  the  vast  and  more  than  Indian  voyages,  to 
he  composed  the  Arcades.  When  the , bring  home  rich  pearls,  outlandish  wealth, 
national  struggle  was  to  begin,  he  becomingly  gums,  jewels,  spicery,  to  sacrifice  in  self- 
cast these  vanities  behind  him  ; ami  if  the  depreciating  similitmles,  as  shadows  of  true 
order  of  time  had  thrown  Sir  Philip  uiKin  the  j amiabilities  in  the  Beloved.  We  must  be 
crisis  which  preceded  the  revolution,  there  is  | Lovers — or  at  least  the  cooling  touch  of  time. 
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the  eircum  prceeordia  frigut  must  not  have 
80  damped  our  faculties,  aa  to  take  away  our 
j recollection  that  wo  were  once  so — before  we 
I can  duly  appreciate  the  glorious  vanities,  and 
I graceful  hyperboles,  of  the  passion.  The 
i images  which  lie  before  our  feet  (though  by 
' some  accounted  the  only  natural)  are  least 
natural  for  the  high  Sydnean  love  to  express 
its  fancies  by.  They  may  serve  for  the  loves 
of  Tibullus,  or  the  dear  Author  of  the  School- 
mistress ; for  passions  that  creep  and  whine 
in  Elegies  and  Pastoral  Ballads.  I am  sure 
Milton  never  loved  at  this  rate.  I am  afraid 
some  of  his  addresses  {ad  Leonoram  I mean) 
have  rather  erred  on  the  farther  side  ; and 
that  the  poet  came  not  much  short  of  a 
religious  indecorum,  when  he  could  thus 
apostrophise  a singing-girl : — 

Antrclu!!  tmicuiqtic  buub  (tic  credito  gratM) 

Obtiglt  icthPrBU  olcB  &b  ordlnibuB. 

Quid  minim,  Leonora,  tibi  oi  gloria  major, 

Nam  tua  pnesentem  tox  bo  tut  ipsa  Drum  t 
Aut  DeuB,  aut  racui  oert^  mens  tertia  c<rti, 

Per  toa  secretu  guttum  serpit  ogens  ; 

Serpit  agens,  facillM^uc  docet  mortalia  corda 
Hensini  Immortali  oMurscerc  poMC  sono. 

Qvod  si  crircTA  qviukm  Devs  rjir,  rru  ctmctaqvb 
rrst’S 

Is  T«  rXA  LOaVlTTO,  CJCTXOA  HfTtS  BABCT. 

I This  is  loving  in  a strange  fashion  ; and  it 
, requires  some  candour  of  construction 
(besides  the  slight  diirkening  of  a dead 
language)  to  cast  a veil  over  the  ugly  appear- 
ance of  something  very  like  blasphemy  in 
the  last  two  verses.  I think  tlie  Lover 
would  have  been  staggered  if  he  bad  gone 
about  to  express  the  same  thought  in  English. 
I am  sure  Sydney  has  no  flights  like  this. 
His  extravaganzas  do  not  strike  at  the  sky, 
though  he  takes  leave  to  adopt  the  pale  Dian 
into  a fellowship  with  his  mortal  passions. 

1 • ^ 

With  how  Md  ftrpA,  O Moon,  thoa  climb*st  the  skies  ; 
How  silently  ; and  with  how  wsn  a face  I 
W^at!  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  hi«  sharp  arrow  tries ! 

Sure,  if  that  lcmg-with-love.Mqualntrd  eyes 
Can  Judge  of  love,  thou  feepst  a lover’s  cose ; 

I I read  it  in  thy  looks ; thy  tanguisht  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O Moon,  tell  me, 

* Is  constant  lore  deem’d  there  but  want  of  wit  t 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  ss  here  they  bo ! 

Do  they  above  love  to  bo  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  f 
Do  they  call  viriw  therty— wngrafc/M/Mcss  / 

The  laet  line  of  this  poem  is  a little 
obscured  by  transposition.  He  means,  Do 
they  call  ungratefulness  there  a virtue  1 


II. 

Come,  Bleep,  O Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 

The  poor  nun’s  wealth,  the  prisoner's  rvlesse, 

The  indliTerent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  ont  the  preose  * 
Of  thoee  fleree  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw  ; 

0 make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 

1 will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

A chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 

A rosy  garland,  and  a weary  bead. 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 

More  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  ehalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  Image  see. 

ni. 

The  curious  wits,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
Bewray  itself  in  my  long-settled  eyes, 

^^'hence  those  same  fume*  of  melancholy  rise, 

^ With  idle  pains,  and  missing  aim,  do  guess. 

I Borne,  that  know  how  my  spring  I did  address. 
Deem  that  mr  Muse  some  fruit  of  knowledge  plies  ; 
Others,  beeaufw  the  I*rinee  my  service  tries, 

Think,  that  I think  state  errors  to  redress; 

But  harder  judges  Judge,  ambition’s  rage, 

Scourge  of  itself,  still  climbing  slippery  place, 

Holds  my  young  brain  captived  in  gulden  cage. 

O fools,  or  over-wDe  ! alas,  the  race 

Of  all  my  thoughts  hath  neither  stop  nor  start, 

But  only  Stella's  eyes,  and  Stxlla's  heart. 

IV. 

Because  I oft  in  dark  abstracted  guiso 
Beem  most  alone  In  greatest  company. 

With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry, 

To  them  that  would  moke  speech  of  speech  arise  ; 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flics, 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  /Vi<fc  doth  Ue 
Bo  In  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  1 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise  ; 

Yet  Pridt,  1 thiuk,  doth  nut  my  soul  posses*, 

Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass  ; 

But  one  worse  fault— Asi^irion — I confess. 

That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass. 
Unseen,  unheard — wMle  lliought  to  highest  pisec 
I Bends  his  powers,  eren  unto  Stella’s  grace. 


Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance, 
Guided  so  well  that  I obtained  the  prise, 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 

And  of  some  sent  from  that  entmy, — France ; 

Horsemen  my  skill  (n  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ; a daintier  judge  applies 
Uls  praise  to  slclgbt,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Borne  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 

Others,  because  of  l»th  tides  1 do  take 
My  blood  from  them,  who  did  excel  in  this. 

Think  Nature  me  a man  of  arms  did  make. 

How  far  they  shot  awry ! the  true  cause  is, 

Stella  looked  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

%"i. 

In  martial  sports  I had  my  cunning  tried. 

And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address, 

^Vbilc  with  the  people’s  shouts  (I  must  confess) 
Youth,  luck,  and  pridse,  even  fill'd  my  veins  with 
pride — 

When  Cupid  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
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In  Mare's  IfT^ry,  prancing  in  the  press, 

" \Mial  now,  SJr  Fool ! ” said  hr  ; “1  woold  no  less  : 
liOok  here,  I sa^.**  I look'd,  and  Srsiaa  spied, 

Who  hard  by  made  a window  send  forth  liKht. 

My  heart  then  quaked,  then  daiEalod  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 

Nor  trumpet’s  sound  I heard,  nor  friendly  erics. 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  oir  for  roe — 

Till  that  her  blush  made  me  my  shame  to  see. 

vu. 

No  more,  my  dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try ; 

0 give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race  ; 

Let  Fortune  lay  on  me  her  wont  disgrace  ; 

Let  folk  o'rrcharged  with  brain  against  me  ery  ; 

Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  In  mine  eye  ; 

Let  me  no  steps,  but  of  lost  labour,  trace ; 

Ixt  all  the  earth  with  scorn  recount  my  case — 

But  do  not  will  me  from  my  lore  to  fly. 

1 do  not  rnry  Aristotle’s  wit. 

Nor  do  aspire  to  Cicsar’s  bleeding  fame  ; 

I Nor  aught  do  care,  though  some  above  me  sit ; 

I Nor  hope,*nor  wish,  another  course  to  frame, 

But  that  which  once  may  win  thy  cruel  heart ; 

I Thou  art  my  wit,  and  thou  my  virtue  art. 

I 

I nil. 

Lovk  still  a boy,  and  oft  a wanton,  is, 

School’d  only  by  bis  mother’s  tender  eye  ; 

Whst  wonder  then,  if  he  his  lesson  miss. 

When  for  so  soft  a rod  dear  play  be  tr}' ! 

And  yet  my  Htar,  because  a sugar’d  kiss 
In  sport  I suck’d,  while  she  asleep  did  lie, 

Doth  lour,  nay  chide,  nay  threat,  for  only  this. 

^ Sweet,  it  was  saucy  Lo^-a,  not  humble  I. 

But  no  'sense  serves  ; sbe  makes  her  wrath  appear 
Id  beauty’s  throne— sec  now  who  dares  come  near 
Those  scarlet  Judges,  threat’ning  bloody  paint 

0 heav’nly  Pool,  thy  most  klsa-worthy  face 
Anger  invests  with  such  a lovely  grace. 

That  anger’s  self  I needs  must  kiss  again. 

IX. 

1 never  drank  of  Aganippe  well. 

Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  sit, 

And  Muses  seom  with  vulgar  brains  to  dwell ; 

Poor  lay-man  1,  for  Mcred  rites  unfit. 

Borne  do  1 bear  nf  Poet’s  fUry  tell. 

But  (God  wot)  wot  not  what  they  mean  by  it ; 

And  this  I swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hell, 

I am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit. 
now  fails  it  then,  that  with  so  smooth  an  case 
My  thoughts  I speak,  and  what  1 speak  doth  flow 
In  verso,  and  that  my  verse  best  wits  doth  please ! 
Guess  me  the  cause— what  is  it  thus ! — fve,  no. 

Or  so ! — much  less.  How  then  ! sure  thus  It  is, 

My  lips  arc  sweet,  inspired  with  Bteixa’b  kiss. 

X. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 

Edward,  named  Fourth,  as  ftret  in  praise  I name, 

Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain — 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame. 

Nor  that  he  could,  j-oung-wise,  wUe-valiant,  frame 
HU  sire's  revenge.  Join'd  with  a kingdom’s  gain ; 

And,  gain’d  by  Mars  could  yet  mad  Mare  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh’d  what  Sword  did  late  obtain. 

Nor  that  he  made  the  Flo«re-de-lucc  so  'frald, 

Though  strongly  hedged  of  bloody  Lions'  paws. 

That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a tribute  poicL 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  rauso— 

But  only,  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  hU  crown  rather  than  fail  his  love. 


0 happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  fixsu^  bear,  f 

1 saw  th>i^ir,  with  many  a smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  Joy’s  livery  wear. 

While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine; 

The  boot  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear. 

While  wanton  winds,  with  beauty  so  divine 
Ravish’d,  stay'd  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison)  twine. 

And  fuLu  those  .A'Ud’s  ymjth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ; but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly. 

First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 

Bhe,  so  dishevoll'd,  blush’d;  from  window  I 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  O fair  disgrace. 

Let  honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place ! 

XII.  I 

Highway,  since  you  my  chief  Pamaasns  be ; I 

And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  care  not  nnsweet,  , 

Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses’  feet,  I 

More  soft  than  to  a ebambc>r  melody  ; i 

Now  blessed  You  bear  cmward  blessed  Me  | 

To  Her,  where  I my  heart  safe  left  shall  meet. 

My  Muse  and  I must  you  of  duty  greet  I 

With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfully. 

Be  you  still  fair,  honour’d  by  public  heed. 

By  no  encroachment  wrong’d,  nor  time  forgot ; i 

Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  sbamed  for  sinftil  deed.  ! 
And  that  you  know,  I envy  you  no  lot  I 

Of  highest  wlah,  1 wish  you  so  much  bliss. 

Hundreds  of  yean  you  Stella’s  feet  may  kiss. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  first,  tho  second,  and  I 
the  last  sonnet,  are  my  favourites.  But  the 
general  beauty  of  them  all  is,  that  they  are 
so  perfectly  charaetcristical.  The  spirit  of  j 
“ learning  and  of  chivalry,”— of  which  union,  ' 
Spenser  has  entitled  Sydney  to  have  been 
the  “president,” — shines  through  them.  I 
confess  I can  see  nothing  of  the  “jejune  ” or  j 
“frigid  ” in  them  ; much  less  of  the  “stiff”  j 
and  “ cumbrous  ” — which  I have  sometimes  I 
hcanl  objected  to  the  Arcadia.  Tlie  verse 
runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly.  It  might  have 
been  tuned  to  the  trumpet ; or  teiniHjred  (as  | 
himself  expresses  it)  to  “ trampling  horses’ 
feet.”  They  aboimd  in  felicitous  phrases — ’ 

• I 

0 heav’nly  Fool,  thy  most  klss.worthy  fare — 1 

SlA  Sunnrt, 

- ■ — Sweel  pillowii,  sweetest  bed  ; j 

A chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  Light ; I 

A rosy  garland,  and  a weary  head.  ■ 

3n<f  Sonnet,  \ 

— — That  sweet  enemy, — France — 

5fA  Sonnri.  J 

But  they  are  not  rich  in  wonls  only  in  1 
vague  and  unlocalised  feelings — the  failing 
too  much  of  some  jxiotry  of  the  present  day  | 
— they  are  full,  material,  aiul  circumstan-  | 
tiatctl.  Time  and  place  appropriates  every 
one  of  them.  It  is  not  a fever  of  passiou 
wasting  itself  upon  a thin  diet  of  dainty  | 
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words,  but  a transcendent  passion  pervading 
and  illuminating  action,  pursuits,  studies, 
feats  of  arms,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries 
and  his  judgment  of  them.  An  historical 
thread  runs  through  them,  which  almost 
affixes  a date  to  them ; marks  the  vihen  and 
whert  they  were  written. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  what  I con- 
ceive the  merit  of  these  poems,  because  1 
have  been  hurt  by  the  wantoniiess  (I  wish  I 
could  treat  it  by  a gentler  name)  with  which 
W.  H.  takes  every  occasion  of  insulting  the 
memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  But  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Author  of  Table  Talk,  &c. 
(most  profound  and  subtle  where  they  ore, 
as  for  the  most  part,  just)  are  more  safely  to 
be  relied  upon,  on  subjects  and  authors  he 
has  a partiality  for,  than  on  such  as  ho  has 
conceived  an  accidental  prejudice  against. 
Milton  wrote  sonnets,  and  was  a king-hater ; 
and  it  was  congenial  perhaps  to  sacrifice  a 
courtier  to  a patriot.  But  I was  unwilling 
to  lose  a firu  id^  from  my  mind.  The  noble 
images,  passions,  sentiments,  and  poetical 
delicacies  of  character,  scattered  all  over  the 
Arcadia  (spite  of  some  stiffiiess  and  encum- 
berment),  justify  to  me  the  character  which 
his  contemporaries  have  left  us  of  the  writer. 
I cannot  think  with  the  **  Critic,”  that  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  was  that  opprobriouji  thing 
which  a foolish  nobleman  in  his  insolent 
hostility  chose  to  term  him.  I call  to  mind 
the  epitaph  made  on  him,  to  guide  me  to 
juster  thoughts  of  him  ; and  I re})O0e  upon 
the  beautiful  lines  in  the  **  Friend's  Passion 
for  his  Astrophel,”  printed  with  the  Elegies 
of  Spenser  and  others. 

Toa  knew — wbo  knew  not  Astrophel  T 

(That  I ihould  lire  to  wy  1 knew, 


And  bare  not  in  poMMaion  still!)— 

Thinfrs  known  permit  me  to  renew— 

Of  him  you  know  hit  merit  tuch, 

I cannot  say — yon  hear — too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcady 
He  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took  ; 

And  on  the  mountain  Partheny, 

I'pon  the  crystal  liquid  brook, 

Tbe  Muses  met  him  every  day, 

That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

^\'hen  he  descended  down  the  mount, 

Ills  personage  seemed  most  divine  : 

A thousand  graces  one  might  count 
Upon  his  lovely  cheerful  eync. 

To  bear  him  speak,  and  sweetly  smile, 

Ton  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

A eirsef  aUrattiv4  kind  of  gr<ic*  ; 

A fuU  a$turatt(e  piren  looks; 

Obntinual  comfort  in  a fare, 

The  lineaments  of  Gospel  hooks — 

1 trow  that  rount’nance  cannot  lye. 

Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 
s • • • • 

Above  all  others  this  is  he, 

W'hleb  erst  approved  in  his  song, 

That  love  and  honour  might  agree, 

And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Sweet  saints,  ft  is  no  sin  or  blame 
To  love  a man  of  virtuous  name. 

Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breathe 
In  any  mortal  breast  before  : 

Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 
A Poet’s  brain  with  flner  store. 

He  wrote  Love  with  high  eonorit, 

And  Beauty  rear’d  above  her  height. 

Or  let  any  one  read  the  deeper  sorrows  (grief 
running  into  rage)  in  the  Poem, — the  last  in 
the  eollection  accompanying  the  above,— 
which  from  internal  testimony  I believe  to 
be  Lonl  Brooke’s — ^beginning  with  “ Silence 
augmenteth  grief,”  and  then  seriously  ask 
himself,  whether  the  subject  of  such  absorb- 
ing and  confounding  regrets  could  have  been 
that  thing  which  Lord  Oxford  termed  him. 


1 Ban  Stuart  once  told  us,  that  hs  did  not  i docs  now — we  are  carrying  you  hack,  Header, 
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remember  that  he  eve  r deliberately  walked 
into  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  Hou.se  in  his 
life.  Ho  might  occasionally  have  escorted  a 
party  of  huiies  across  the  way  that  were 
going  in  ; but  he  never  went  in  of  his 
own  head.  Yet  the  ofliee  of  the  “Morning 
Post”  newspaper  stood  then  Just  where  it 


some  thirty  years  or  more— with  its  gilt- 
globe-topt  front  facing  that  emporium  of  our 
artists'  grand  Annual  Exposure.  We  some- 
times wish  that  we  had  observed  the  same 
abstinence  with  Daniel. 

A word  or  two  of  D.  S.  He  ever  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  fiuest-tempered  of  Editors. 
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Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  equally 
pleasant,  with  a dash,  no  slight  one  either,  of 
the  courtier.  S.  was  frank,  plain,  and  English 
all  over.  We  have  worked  for  both  these 
gentlemen. 

It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  the  head  of 
the  Ganges  ; to  trace  the  first  little  bubblinga 
of  a mighty  river, 

with  holy  rcTcrence  to  approach  the  rocks, 

Wlicnce  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song. 

Fired  with  a perusal  of  the  Abyssinian 
Pilgrim’s  exploratory  ramblings  after  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus,  we  well  rememWr 
on  one  fine  summer  holyday  (a  “ whole  day’s 
leave  ” we  called  it  at  Christ’s  hospital)  sal- 
lying forth  at  rise  of  sun,  not  very  well  pro- 
visioned either  for  such  an  undertaking,  to 
trace  the  current  of  the  New  River — Middle- 
tonian  stream ! — to  its  scaturient  source, as  we 
had  read,  in  meailowa  by  fair  Amwell. 


but,  above  all,  fumislied  the  material 
I The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed 
I seven  lines.  Shorter  they  might  be,  but  they 
I must  be  poignant. 

I A fashion  of  fitiky  or  rather  /JinX'-coloured 
I hose  for  the  ladies,  luckily  coming  up  at  the 
juncture  when  we  were  on  our  probation  for 
the  place  of  Chief  Jester  to  S.’s  Paper,  esta- 
blished our  reputation  in  that  line.  We 
were  pronounced  a “ capital  hand.”  O the 
conceits  which  we  varied  u]K)u  red  in  all  its 
prismatic  diHereuces ! from  the  trite  and 
' obvious  flower  of  Cytherea,  to  the  flaming 
costume  of  the  lady  that  has  her  sitting 
u|K)n  “ many  waters.”  Then  there  was  the 
j collateral  topic  of  ankles.  What  an  occasion 
I to  a truly  chaste  writer,  like  ourself,  of 
touching  that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never 
tumbling  over  it,  of  a seemingly  ever  approxi- 
mating something  **  not  quite  proper ; ” while, 
like  a skilful  {MMture-master,  balancing  be- 


Oallantly  did  we  commence  our  solitary  ; twixt  decorums  and  their  opposites,  he  keeps 
quest — for  it  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  line,  from  which  a hair’s-breadth  devia- 
a DiscovEur,  that  no  eye  of  schoolboy,  save  ^ tion  is  destruction  ; hovering  in  the  confines 
our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection.  By  I of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  “ both  seem 
flowery  spots,  and  verdant  lanes  skirting  ' either  a hazy  uncertain  delicacy  ; Auto- 
Homsey,  Hope  trained  us  on  in  many  a j lycus-like  in  the  Play,  still  putting  off  hia 
baffling  turn  ; endless,  hopeless  meanders,  as  I expectant  auditory  with  Whoop,  do  me  no 
it  seemed  ; or  os  if  the  Jealous  waters  had  harm,  good  man!”  But,  above  all,  that 


dodged  ns,  reluctant  to  have  the  humble  sjwt  conceit  arrided  us  most  at  that  time, 
j of  their  nativity  rcvealeil ; till  ajjent,  and  and  still  tickles  our  midriff  to  remember, 
nigh  faiuishe<l,  before  set  of  the  same  sun,  we  where,  allusively  to  the  flight  of  Astnea 
j sate  down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm  near  ‘^uUima  Codest&m  Urras  rditfuit — we  pro- 
I Tottenliam,  with  a tithe  of  our  proposed  nounced — in  reference  to  the  stockings  still 
labours  only  yet  accomplished  ; sorely  con-  — that  Modesty,  taking  her  final  leave 
viuced  in  spirit,  that  that  Brucian  enterprise  of  mortals,  her  last  Blush  was  visible 
was  as  yet  too  arduous  for  our  young  in  her  ascent  to  the  Heavens  by  the 
shoulders.  tract  of  the  glowing  instep.  This 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curio-  I might  bo  called  the  crowning  conceit : and 
sity  of  the  traveller  is  the  tracing  of  some  was  esteemed  tolerable  writing  in  those 
mighty  waters  up  to  their  shallow  foiitlet,  days. 

I than  it  is  to  a pleased  and  candid  reader  to  But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  all  other 
go  back  to  the  inexperienced  essays,  the  first  things,  passes  away  ; as  did  the  transient 
callow  flights  in  authorship,  of  some  esta-  mode  which  had  so  favoured  us.  The  ankles 
blished  name  in  literature ; from  the  Gnat  of  our  fair  friends  in  a few  weeks  began  to 
wliich  preluded  to  the  .^Eueid,  to  the  Duck  rcassumo  their  whitenesa  and  left  us  scarce 
which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on.  a leg  to  stand  upon.  Other  female  whims 

I In  those  days  every  Morning  Paper,  as  an  followed,  but  none  methought  so  pregnant, 
I essential  retainer  to  its  establishment,  kept  so  invitatory  of  shi'ewd  conceits,  and  more 
I an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily  a than  single  meanings. 

I quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a Somebody  has  said,  that  to  swallow  six 
j joke — and  it  was  thought  pretty  high  too—  crosa-bunsdaily,  consecutively  for  a fortnight, 
j was  Dan  Stuart’s  settled  remuneration  in  would  surfeit  the  stoutest  digestion.  But  to 
1 these  cases.  Tlic  chat  of  the  day,  scaudid,  have  to  furnish  as  many  jokes  daily,  and 


i 
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th&t  not  for  a fortnight,  bat  for  a long 
twelvemonth,  as  we  were  constrained  to  do, 
was  a little  harder  exaction.  “ Man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening  ” — from 
a reasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  wo  pre- 
sume it  was  meant.  Now,  as  our  main 
occupation  took  us  up  from  eight  till  five 
every  day  in  the  City  ; and  as  our  evening 
hours,  at  that  time  of  life,  had  generally  to 
do  with  anything  rather  than  business,  it 
follows,  that  the  only  time  we  could  spare 
' for  this  manufactory  of  Jokes — our  supple- 
mentary livelihood,  that  supplied  us  in  every 
want  beyond  mere  bread  and  cheese — was 
exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  (as  we 
have  heard  of  No  Man's  Land)  may  be  fitly 
I denominated  No  Man’s  Time ; that  is,  no 
time  in  which  a man  ought  to  be  up,  and 
awake,  in.  To  sjieak  more  pUiinly,  it  is  that 
time  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a halfs 
duration,  in  which  a man,  whose  occasions 
call  him  up  so  preposterously,  has  to  wait  for 
his  breakiast. 

U those  bead-aches  at  dawn  of  day,  when 
I at  five,  or  half- past  five  in  summer,  and 
1 not  much  later  in  the  dark  seasons,  we  were 
I compelled  to  rise,  having  been  perhaps  not 
above  four  hours  in  bed — (for  we  were  no 
I go-to-beds  with  the  lamb,  though  we 
anticipated  the  lark  ofttimes  in  her  rising — 
we  like  a parting  cup  at  midnight,  as  all 
young  men  did  before  these  effeminate  times, 
and  to  have  our  friends  about  us — we  were 
not  constellated  under  Aquarius,  that  watery 
I sign,  and  therefore  incapable  of  Bacchus, 

I cold,  washy,  bloodless — we  were  none  of 
your  Basilian  water-sponges,  nor  had  taken 
I our  degrees  at  Mount  Ague — we  were  right 
toping  Capulets,  jolly  companions,  we  and 
they) — but  to  have  to  get  up,  as  we  said 
before,  curtailed  of  half  our  fair  sleep,  fasting, 
with  only  a dim  vista  of  refreshing  bohea, 
in  the  distance — ^to  be  necessitated  to  rouse 
ourselves  at  the  detestable  rap  of  an  old  bag 
of  a domestic,  who  seemed  to  take  a diabolical 
pleasure  in  her  announcement  that  it  was 
“ time  to  rise and  whose  chappy  knuckles 
we  have  often  yearned  to  amputate,  and 
string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door,  to  be  a 
terror  to  all  such  unseasonable  rest-breakers 
. in  future 

' “ Facil  ” and  sweet,  as  Virgil  sings,  had 

i been  the  “ descending  ” of  the  over-night, 
balmy  the  first  sinking  of  the  heavy  head 


upon  the  pillow ; but  to  get  up,  as  he  goes 
on  to  say, 

— revocarc  gradua,  supcraMiue  eradere  ad  aoraa — 

and  to  get  up  moreover  to  make  jokes  with 
malice  prc]H.>nded — there  was  the  “ labour,” 
there  the  “ work," 

No  Egyptian  taskmaster  over  devised  a 
slavery  like  to  that,  our  slavery.  No  fractious 
operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyramiy 
which  tills  necessity  exercised  upon  us. 
lialf  a dozen  jests  in  a day,  (bating  Sundays 
too,)  why,  it  seems  nothing ! We  make 
twice  the  number  every  day  in  our  lives  as 
a matter  of  course,  and  claim  no  Sabbatical 
exemptions.  But  then  they  come  into  our 
head.  But  when  the  head  has  to  go  out  to 
them — when  the  mountain  must  go  to 
Mahomet — 

Header,  try  it  for  once,  only  for  one  short 
twelvemonth.  i 

It  was  not  every  week  tliat  a fashion  of 
pink  stockings  came  up  ; but  mostly,  instead 
of  it,  some  rugged  untractable  subject ; some 
topic  impossible  to  be  contorted  into  the 
risible  ; some  feature,  upon  which  no  smile 
could  play ; some  flint,  from  which  no  process 
of  ingenuity  could  procure  a scintillation. 
Tliere  they  lay ; there  your  appointed  tale 
of  brick-making  was  set  before  you,  which 
you  must  finish,  with  or  without  straw,  as 
it  happened.  The  craving  Dragon — tAe  PuUic 
— like  him  in  Bel's  temple— must  be  fed  ; it 
expected  its  daily  rations  \ and  Daniel,  and 
ourselves,  to  do  us  justice,  did  the  best  we 


While  we  were  wringing  out  coy  spright-  i 
linesses  for  the  Post,  and  writhing  under  the  I 
toil  of  what  is  called  “ easy  writing,”  Bob 
Allen,  our  quondam  schoolfellow,  was  tapping 
his  impracticable  brains  in  a like  service  for 
the  “Oracle.”  Not  that  liobert  troubled 
himself  much  about  wit.  If  his  paragraphs 
had  a sprightly  air  about  them,  it  was 
sufficient.  He  carried  this  nonchalance  so 
far  at  last,  that  a matter  of  intelligence,  and  ' 
that  no  very  important  one,  was  not  seldom  t 
palmed  upou  his  employers  for  a good  jest ; 
for  example  sake — “ Waliing  ytsUrdag  mom-  \ 
ing  catuallg  doom  Snow  Hill,  who  thould  we  i 
mat  but  Mr.  Deputy  Uumphreys!  we  rejoia 
to  add,  that  the  worthy  Deputy  appeared  to 
enjoy  a good  etate  of  health.  do  not  ever  \ 
remember  to  have  aen  him  look  better."  This  i 
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gentleman  so  surpriaingly  met  upon  Snow 
Hill,  from  some  peculiarities  in  gait  or 
gesture,  was  a constant  butt  for  mirth  to  the 
small  paragraph-mongers  of  the  day ; and ' 
our  friend  thought  that  he  might  have  his 
fling  at  him  with  the  rest  We  met  A.  in  ^ 
Holbom  shortly  after  this  extraordinary , 
rencounter,  which  he  told  with  tears  of 
satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  and  chuckling  at  the  ^ 
anticipated  effects  of  its  announcement  next 
day  in  the  paper.  We  did  not  quite  com- 1 
preheud  where  the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time  ; , 
nor  was  it  easy  to  be  detected,  when  the 
thing  came  out  advantaged  by  type  and 
letter-press.  He  had  better  have  met  any- 
thing that  morning  than  a Common  Council 
! Man.  His  ser\nces  were  shortly  after 
dispensed  with,  on  the  plea  that  his  para- 
I graphs  of  late  had  been  deficieut  in  point. 

' The  one  in  question,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
an  air,  in  the  opening  especially,  proper  to 
awaken  curiosity ; and  the  sentiment,  or 
moral,  wears  the  aspect  of  humanity  and 
good  neighbourly  feeling.  But  somehow  the 
conclusion  was  not  judged  altogether  to 
answer  to  the  maguifleent  promise  of  the 
premises.  We  traced  our  friend’s  pen  after- , 
I wanls  in  the  “ True  Briton,”  the  “ IStar,”  the 
I **  Traveller,” — from  all  which  he  was  sue- 
cesstvely  dismissed,  the  Proprietors  having 
; no  further  occasion  for  his  services.” 

I Nothing  was  easier  than  to  detect  him. 

I When  wit  failed,  or  topics  ran  low,  there 
constantly  appeared  the  following — “/<  w 
I mt  gtntnxlly  h\own  that  the  thr^  Blue  BalU  t 
I at  the  Pattnbrokera'  shops  are  tlte  ancient  arms 
of  Lombardy,  The  Lombards  were  the  first 
money’hrokers  in  EuropeT  Bob  has  done 
more  to  set  the  public  right  on  this  important ' 
point  of  blazonry,  than  the  whole  College  of 
Heralds. 

The  appointment  of  a regular  wit  has 
, long  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the  economy  of  a 
Morning  Paper,  kkiitors  find  their  own 
jokes,  or  do  rw  well  without  them.  Parson 
I Este,  and  Topham,  brought  up  the  set 
I custom  of  “ witty  paragraphs  ” first  in  the 
“World.”  Boadeii  was  a reigning  para- 
I grtiphist  in  his  day,  and  succeetled  poor 
I Allen  in  the  “Oracle.”  But,  as  we  said,  the 
I fai!.hion  of  jokes  jmsses  away  ; and  it  would 
I be  difUeult  to  ditcover  in  the  biographer  of 
1 Mrs.  Siddous,  any  traces  of  that  vivacity  and  ; 
1 fancy  which  charmed  the  whole  town  at  the  | 


commencement  of  the  present  century.  Even 
the  prelusive  delicacies  of  the  present  writer 
— the  curt  “Astnean  allusion” — w'ovild  be 
thought  pedantic  and  out  of  date,  in  these 
days. 

From  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  (for 
we  may  as  well  exhaust  our  Newspaper 
Ueminiscences  at  once)  by  change  of  pnq>erty 
in  the  paper,  we  were  transferred,  mortifying 
exchange!  to  the  office  of  the  Albion 
Kew’spaper,  late  Backstrow’s  Museum,  in 
Fleet-street.  What  a transition — from  a 
handsome  apoilment,  from  rose-wood  desks, 
and  silver  inkstands,  to  an  office — no  office, 
but  a den  rather,  but  just  redeemed  from 
the  occu])atiou  of  dead  monsters,  of  which  it 
seemed  redolent— from  the  centre  of  loyalty 
and  fashion,  to  a focus  of  vulgarity  and 
sedition ! Here  in  murky  closet,  inadequate 
from  its  square  contents  to  the  receipt  of 
the  two  bodies  of  Editor,  and  humble 
paragraph-maker,  together  at  one  time,  sat 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  editorial  functions 
(the  “Bigod”  of  Elia)  the  redoubted  John 
Fenwick. 

F.,  without  a guinea  in  his  pocket,  and 
having  left  not  many  in  the  pockets  of  his 
friends  whom  he  might  command,  had 
purchased  (on  tick  doubtless)  the  whole  and 
sole  Editorship,  Proprietorship,  with  all  the 
rights  and  titles  (such  as  they  w*ere  worth) 
of  the  Albion  from  one  Lovell ; of  w*hom  we 
know  nothing,  save  that  he  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
With  this  hopeless  concern — for  it  bad  been 
sinking  ever  since  its  commencement,  zuid 
could  now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a 
hundred  subscribers — F.  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon  pulling  dow’n  the  Govenuuent 
in  the  first  instance,  and  making  both  our 
fortunes  by  way  of  corollary.  For  seven 
weeks  and  more  did  this  infatuated  democrat 
go  about  borrowing  seveo-shLlling  pieces, 
and  lesser  coin,  to  meet  the  daily  demands 
of  the  Stamp  office,  which  allowed  no  cre^lit 
to  publications  of  that  side  in  politics.  An 
outcast  from  politer  bread,  we  attachc<l  our 
small  talents  to  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  our 
friend.  Our  occupation  now  was  to  write 
treason. 

lieeollcctions  of  feelings — which  were  all 
lliat  now  remained  from  our  first  boyUh 
heats  kindled  by  the  IVencb  Bcvolution, 
when,  if  we  were  misled,  wo  erred  in  the 
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company  of  some  who  are  accounted  very  be  marked  at  that  office,  with  a view  of  its 
good  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency  being  submitted  at  least  to  the  attention  of 
at  this  time  to  Republican  doctrines — assisted  the  proper  Law  Officers — when  an  unlucky, 
ua  in  assuming  a style  of  writing,  while  the  or  rather  lucky  epigram  from  our  pen,  aimed 

. paper  lasted,  consonant  in  no  very  under  at  Sir  J s M h,  who  was  on  the  eve 

: tone — to  the  right  earnest  fanaticism  of  F.  of  departing  for  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of 

j Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  rather  than  his  apostacy,  as  F.  pronounced  it,  (itishai-dly 
recommend,  possible  abdications.  Blocks,  worth  particularising,)  happening  to  offend 
I axes,  ^Vhitehall  tribunals,  were  covered  with  the  nice  sense  of  Lord,  or,  as  he  then 
I flowers  of  so  cunning  a penphrasis as  delighted  to  be  called,  Citizen  Stanhope, 

I Mr.  Bayes  says,  never  naming  the  thimj  deprive<l  F.  at  once  of  tho  last  hopes  of  a 
j directly — that  the  keen  eye  of  an  Attorney  guinea  from  the  last  patron  that  had  stuck 
I General  was  insufficient  to  detect  the  lurking  by  us  ; and  breaking  up  our  establishment, 

I snake  among  them.  There  were  times,  left  us  to  the  safe,  but  somewhat  mortifying, 
indee<l,  when  we  sighed  for  our  more  gentle-  neglect  of  the  Crown  Lawyers.  It  was  about  I 
luau-liko  occupatiuu  under  Stuart.  But  this  time,  or  a little  earlier,  that  Dan  Stuart 
with  change  of  masters  it  is  ever  change  : mode  that  curious  confession  to  us,  that  he 
of  service.  Already  one  paragraph,  and  had  never  delil>erately  walked  into  an 
another,  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in  his  life.” 
gentleman  at  the  Ti*easury,  had  begun  to 


i ! 

I BARRENNESS  OF  THE  IMAGINATIVE  FACULTY  IN  THE  PRODUCriONS  I 

I OF  MODERN  ART.  . [ 

I : 

I Hooartii  excepted,  can  we  produce  any  reeling  satyr  rout  about  him,  rc-peopling  and  i 
I one  painter  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or  re-illuming  suddenly  the  waste  places,  drunk  I 
? since  the  humour  of  exhibiting  began,  that  with  a new  fury  beyond  the  grape,  Bacchus,  f 
has  treated  a story  imagijiatively  f By  this  bom  in  fire,  fire-like  flings  himself  at  the  | 
! we  mean,  upon  whom  his  subject  has  so  CVetan.  This  is  the  time  present.  With  j 
acted,  that  it  has  seemed  to  direct  him — not  this  telling  of  the  story — an  artist,  and  no  I 
to  be  arranged  by  him  ? Any  upon  whom  ordinary  one,  might  remain  richly  proud, 
its  leading  or  collateral  points  have  impressed  Guido,  in  bis  harmonious  version  of  it,  saw 
themselves  so  tyrannically,  that  he  dared  not  no  further.  But  from  tho  depths  of  the 
j treat  it  otherwise,  lest  he  sliould  falsify  a imaginative  spirit  Titian  has  recalled  past 
revelation/  Any  that  has  imi)arted  to  his  time,andlaiditcontributory  with  the  present 
compositions,  not  merely  so  much  truth  as  is  to  one  simultaneous  effect.  With  the  desert 
enough  to  convey  a story  with  clearness,  but  all  ringing  with  tho  mad  cymbals  of  his 
that  individualising  property,  which  should  followers,  made  lucid  with  the  presence  aud 
keep  the  subject  so  treated  distinct  in  new  offers  of  a god, — ^os  if  unconscious  of 
] feature  from  every  other  subject,  however  Bacchus,  or  but  idly  casting  her  eyes  as  upon 
] similar,  and  to  common  apprehensions  almost  some  unconcerniiig  page^int — her  soul  undls-  \ 
* identical ; so  as  that  we  might  say,  this  and  tracted  from  Theseus — Ariadne  is  still  pacing 
this  part  could  have  found  an  appropriate  the  solitary  shore  in  as  much  heart-sileucc, 
place  in  no  other  picture  in  the  world  but  aud  in  almost  the  same  local  solitude,  with 
this  ? Is  there  anythiug  in  modem  art — we  which  she  awoke  at  day-break  to  catch  the 
will  not  demand  that  it  should  be  equal — forlorn  last  glances  of  the  sail  that  bore  away 
but  in  any  way  analogous  to  what  Titian  has  the  Atheuiun. 

effected,  in  tliat  wouderiul  bringing  together  Here  are  two  points  mimculously  co- 
' of  two  times  in  the  Ariadne,”  in  the  uniting;  fierce  society,  with  the  feeling  of 
1 National  Gallery  / Frecipitous,  with  his  solitude  still  absolute  ; noon-day  revelations, 
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with  the  aocidente  of  the  dull  grey  dawn 
unqucDched  and  lingering ; the  present 
Bacchus,  with  tlie  jxut  Ariadne ; two  stories, 
with  double  Time ; separate,  and  harmonising. 
Had  the  artist  mode  the  woman  one  shade 
less  indifTerent  to  the  God  ; still  more,  had 
she  cx]>ressed  a rapture  at  his  advent,  where 
would  have  been  the  story  of  the  mighty 
desolation  of  the  Ijeart  previous  1 merged  in 
the  insipid  accident  of  a flattering  offer  met 
with  a welcome  acceptance.  The  broken 
heart  for  Theseus  was  not  lightly  to  be 
pieced  up  by  a God. 

We  have  before  us  a fine  rough  print, 
from  a picture  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 
It  is  the  Presentation  of  the  new-born  Eve 
to  Adam  by  the  Almighty.  A fairer  mother 
of  mankind  we  might  imagine,  and  a goodlier 
sire  perhaps  of  men  since  bom.  But  these 
are  matters  subordinate  to  the  conception  of 
the  situatioTiy  displayed  in  this  extraordinary 
production.  A tolerably  modem  artist 
would  liave  been  satisfied  with  tempering 
ceitain  raptures  of  connubial  anticipation, 
with  a suitable  acknowledgment  to  the 
Giver  of  the  blessing,  in  the  countenance  of 
the  first  bridegroom  ; something  like  the 
divided  attention  of  the  child  (Adam  was 
here  a child-man)  between  the  given  toy, 

I and  the  mother  who  had  just  blest  it  with 
j the  bauble.  Tliis  is  the  obvious,  the  first- 
I sight  view,  the  superficial.  An  artist  of  a 
I higher  grade,  considering  the  awful  presence 
they  were  in,  would  have  taken  care  to 
subtract  something  from  the  exj)ression  of 
I the  more  human  jiassion,  and  to  heighten  the 
I more  spiritual  one.  This  would  be  as  much 
I as  an  exhibition-goer,  from  tbe  opening  of 
I Somerset  House  to  last  year’s  show,  has  been  ; 
I encouraged  to  look  for.  It  is  obvious  to  hint 
I at  a lower  expression  yet,  in  a picture  that,  | 
for  respects  of  drawing  and  colouring,  might 
be  deemed  not  wholly  inadmissible  within 
these  art-fostering  wails,  in  which  the 
ruptures  should  be  as  ninety-nine,  the  grati- 
tude as  one,  or  perhaps  zero ! By  neither 
the  one  ]>a88iou  nor  the  other  has  Raphael 
expounded  the  situation  of  Adam.  Singly 
upon  hU  brow  sits  the  absorbing  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  created  miracle.  The  mom^U 
is  seized  by  the  intuitive  artist,  perhaps  not 
self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither  of 
the  conflicting  emotions  — a moment  how 
abstracted  !— have  had  time  to  spring  up,  or , 


to  battle  for  indecorous  mastery. — W e have 
seen  a landscape  of  a justly  admired  neoteric, 
in  which  he  aimed  at  delineating  a fiction, 
one  of  the  most  severely  beautiful  in  antiquity 
— the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  To  do 

Mr. justice,  he  had  painted  a laudable 

orchard,  with  fitting  seclusion,  and  a veritable 
dragon  (of  which  a Polyjjheme,  by  Poussin, 
is  somehow  a fac-simile  for  the  situation), 
looking  over  into  the  world  shut  out  back- 
wards, so  tliat  none  but  a *UtiU-climbing  i 
Hercules  ” could  ho])e  to  catch  a peep  at  the  | 
admired  Ternary  of  Recluses.  No  couveu- 
tual  porter  could  keep  his  eyes  better  than 
this  custos  with  the  lidless  eyes.”  He  not 
only  sees  that  none  do  intrude  into  that 
privacy,  but,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  none 
but  llerculu  aut  Diabolm  by  any  manner  of 
means  can.  So  far  all  is  well.  We  have  | 
absolute  solitude  here  or  nowhere.  Abejcira  \ 
the  damsels  are  snug  enough.  But  here  the 
artist’s  courage  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
He  began  to  pity  his  pretty  cliarge,  and,  to 
comfort  the  irksomeness,  has  peopled  their  | 
solitude  with  a be^'y  of  fair  attendants,  maids  1 
of  honour,  or  ladie.s  of  the  bed-chamber, 
according  to  the  approved  etiquette  at  a 
court  of  the*  nineteenth  century  ; giving  to 
the  whole  scene  the  air  of  a fkt  champStre,  if  ■ 
we  will  but  excuse  tbe  absence  of  the  gentle-  | 
men.  This  is  well,  and  Watteauish.  But 
what  is  become  of  the  solitary  mystery — the 

Dau|(htcr«  three, 

That  sing  around  the  gulden  tree  ! 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Poussin  would 
have  treated  this  subject. 

The  paintings,  or  rather  the  stupendous 
architectural  designs,  of  a modem  artist,  have  ' 
been  urged  as  objections  to  the  tUeor>'  of  our  | 
motto.  They  are  of  a character,  we  confess,  1 
to  stagger  it.  His  towered  structures  are  of  I 
the  highest  order  of  tlie  material  sublime.  | 
Whether  they  were  dreams,  or  transcripts  of  | 
some  elder  workmanship — Assyrian  ruins 
old — restored  by  this  mighty  artist,  they 
satisfy  our  most  stretched  and  cra%dng  con- 
ceptions of  tlie  glories  of  the  antique  world. 

It  is  a pity  that  they  were  ever  peopleti  On 
that  aide,  the  imagination  of  the  artist  halts, 
and  appears  defective.  Let  us  examine  the 
point  of  the  story  in  the  “ Belshazzar's 
Feast.”  We  will  introduce  it  by  an  apposite  j 
anecdote.  I 
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I The  court  hiatoriana  of  the  ilay  record,  that 
I at  the  first  dinner  given  by  the  late  King 
I (then  Prince  Regent)  at  the  Pavilion,  the 
- following  characteristic  frolic  was  played  off. 
I Tlie  guests  were  select  and  admiring  ; the 
I banquet  profuse  and  admirable  ; the  lights 
I lustrous  ami  oriental ; the  eye  was  perfectly 
I dazzled  with  the  display  of  plate,  among 
i which  the  great  gold  salt-cellar,  brought  from 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower  for  this  especial 
purpose,  itself  a tower ! stood  conspicuous 
for  its  magnitude.  And  now  the  Rev.  * • * 
j the  then  admired  court  Chaplain,  was  pro- 
' ceeiling  with  the  grace,  when,  at  a signal 
^ given,  the  lights  were  siiddeuly  overcast,  and 
I a huge  transparency  was  discovered,  in  which 
j glittered  in  gold  letters — 

I “ Brighton — Earthqcake — Swallow-up- 
ALivE  r* 

Imagine  the  confusion  of  the  guests ; the 
Georges  and  garters,  jewels, bracelets, moulted 
upon  the  occasion ! The  fans  dropped,  and 
picked  up  the  next  rooming  by  the  sly  court- 
1 pages  ! Mrs.  Jitz-what’s-her-name  fainting, 
' and  the  Countess  of  * * * holding  the  smell- 
ing‘boUle,  till  the  good-humoured  Prince 
caused  harmony  to  bo  restored,  by  calling  in 
fresh  candles,  and  declaring  that  the  whole 
was  nothing  but  a pautomiiue  /toor,  got  up 
by  the  ingenious  Air.  Farley,  of  Coveut 
i Garden,  from  hints  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness himself  had  furnished ! Then  imagine 
I the  infinite  applause  that  followed,  the 
I luutual  rallyings,  the  declarations  that  **  they 
I were  not  much  frightened,**  of  the  assembled 
I galaxy. 

I The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly 
I answers  to  the  appearance  of  the  trans- 
parency in  the  anecdote.  The  huddle,  the 
flutter,  the  bustle,  the  escape,  the  alarm,  and 
the  mock  alanu  ; the  prettinesses  heightened 
by  consternation  ; the  courtier's  fear  which 
was  flattery ; and  the  lady's  which  was 
affectation  ; all  that  we  may  conceive  to 
i have  taken  place  in  a mob  of  Brighton 
I courtiers,  sympathising  with  the  well-acted 
I surprise  of  their  sovereign  ; all  this,  and  no 
I more,  is  exhibited  by  the  well-dressed  lords 
' and  ladies  in  the  Hall  of  Belus.  Just  this 
sort  of  consternation  we  have  seen  among  a 
flock  of  disquieted  wild  geese  at  the  report 
only  of  a gun  having  gone  off* ! 

But  is  this  vulgar  fright,  this  mere  animal 


anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  their  persons, 

I — such  ns  we  have  witnessed  at  a theatre, 

I when  a slight  alarm  of  fire  lias  been  given- 
on  adequate  ex[>onent  of  a supernatural 
terror  1 the  way  in  which  the  finger  of  God, 
writing  judgments,  would  have  been  met  by 
the  withered  conscience  ? There  is  a human 
fear,  and  a divine  fear.  The  one  is  dlsturbe<l, ' 
I restlesH,  and  bent  u|K>n  escape.  The  other  is 
bowed  down,  effortless,  passive.  When  the 
spirit  ap;>eared  before  Eliphaz  in  the  >isiou8 
of  the  night,  and  the  hair  of  his  fiesh  stooil 
up,  was  it  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Temanite 
to  ring  the  l>ell  of  his  chamber,  or  to  call  up 
the  servants  1 But  let  us  see  in  the  text 
what  there  is  to  justify  all  this  huddle  of 
vulgar  consternation. 

From  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that 
Belshazzar  had  made  a great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before 
the  thousand.  The  golden  and  silver  vessels 
are  gorgeously  enumerated,  with  the  princes, 
the  king’s  concubines,  and  his  wives.  Then 
follows— 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the 
candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of 
the  king's  palace  ; and  the  saw  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  king's 
countenance  was  chjmged,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosened,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another." 

This  is  the  plain  text.  By  no  hint  can  it 
be  otherwise  inferred,  but  that  the  appearance 
was  solely  confined  to  the  fancy  of  Ik'lshazzar, 
that  his  single  brain  was  troubled.  Not  a 
word  is  spoken  of  its  being  seen  by  any  else 
there  present,  not  even  by  the  queen  herself, 
who  merely  undertakes  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomenon,  os  related  to  her,  doubt- 
less, by  her  husband.  The  lords  are  simply 
said  to  be  astonished  ; i.  e.  at  the  trouble  and 
the  change  of  countenance  in  their  sovereign. 
Even  the  prophet  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  the  scroll,  wliich  the  king  saw.  He 
recals  it  only,  as  Joseph  did  the  Di-eam  to 
the  King  of  Egypt.  **  Then  was  the  part  of 
the  hand  sent  from  him  [the  Lord],  and  this 
writing  was  written."  He  speaks  of  the 
phantasm  as  past 

Tlien  what  becomes  of  this  needless  multi- 
plication of  the  miracle  ? this  message  to  a royal 
conscience,  singly  expressed — for  it  was  said, 
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“ Thy  kuigdom  is  divided, ” — simultaneously  ] which  reduces  confusion  to  a kind  of  unity,  • 
impressed  upon  the  fancies  of  a thousand  and  when  the  senses  are  upturned  from  their  ^ 
courtiers,  who  were  implied  in  it  neither  proprieties,  when  sight  and  hearing  are  a 
directly  nor  grammatically  ? feeliug  only  ? A thousand  years  hare  passed, 

But  admitting  the  artistes  own  version  of  and  we  are  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  ' 

the  story,  and  that  the  sight  was  seen  also  by  w*eaver  fixed  standing  at  his  shuttle,  the 

the  thousand  courtiers — let  it  hare  been  baker  at  his  oven,  and  to  turn  over  with 
visible  to  all  Babylon — as  the  knees  of  Bel-  antiquarian  coolness  the  pots  and  pans  of  j 
shazzar  were  shaken,  and  his  countenance  Pompeii.  | 

troubled,  even  so  would  the  knees  of  every  “ Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
man  in  Babylon,  and  their  countenances,  os  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalou."  ^\Tio,  j 
j of  an  individual  man,  have  been  troubled  ; ' in  reading  this  magnificent  Hebraism,  in  his 
J bowed,  bent  down,  so  would  they  have  re- 1 conception,  sees  aught  but  the  heroic  son  of  | 
i mained,  stupor-fixed,  with  no  thought  of  i Nun,  with  the  outstretched-arm,  and  the 

j struggling  with  that  inevitable  Judgment.  j greater  and  lesser  light  obsequious  ? Doubt-  i 

r Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be  less  there  were  to  be  seen  hill  and  dole,  and 
seen,  is  to  be  shown  in  every  picture.  The  chariots  and  borsemeu,  on  open  plain,  or 
eye  delightedly  dwells  upon  the  brilliant  winding  by  secret  defiles,  and  all  the  circum- 
^ individualities  in  a **  Marriage  at  Cana,**  by  stances  and  stratagems  of  war.  But  whose  i 
Veronese,  or  Titian,  to  the  very  texture  and  ! eyes  would  liave  been  conscious  of  this  army 
r colour  of  the  wedding  garments,  the  rmg  I at  the  interposition  of  the  synchronic  miracle  t 
' glittering  upon  the  bride’s  fingers,  the  metal  Yet  in  the  picture  of  this  subject  by  the  artUt  i 
and  fashion  of  the  wine-pots;  for  at  such  j of  the  “Belshazzar’s  Feast” — no  ignoble  | 
seasons  there  is  leisure  and  luxury  to  be  work  either — the  marshalling  and  landscape  I 
[ curious.  But  in  a “ day  of  judgment,”  or  in  of  the  war  is  everything,  the  miracle  sinks 
a “day  of  lesser  horrors,  yet  divine,”  as  at  into  an  anecdote  of  the  day  ; and  the  eye 
i the  impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  the  eye  may  “ dart  through  rank  and  file  traverse  ” 

! should  see,  as  the  actual  eye  of  an  agent  or  for  some  minutes,  before  it  sliall  discover, 

' ]>atient  in  the  immediate  scene  would  see,  among  his  armed  followers,  tcAirA  uJosAiia/  | 

! only  in  masses  and  indistinction.  Not  only  , Not  modem  art  alone,  but  ancient,  where  j 
the  female  attire  and  jewelry  exposed  to  the  only  it  is  to  be  found  if  anywhere,  can  be 
critical  eye  of  fashion,  as  minutely  as  the  detected  erring,  from  defect  of  this  imagina- 
dresses  in  a Lady’s  Magazine,  in  the  criticised  . tive  iaculty.  The  world  has  nothing  to  show 
picture, — but  perhaps  the  curiosities  of  ana-  ' of  the  preternatural  in  painting,  transcending 
; tomical  science,  and  studied  diversities  of  | the  figure  of  Lazarus  bursting  his  grave-  , 

I posture,  in  the  falling  angels  and  sinners  of , clothes,  in  the  great  picture  at  Angerstein's.  I 
I Michael  Angelo, — have  no  business  in  their  | It  seems  a thing  between  two  beings.  A 
j great  subjects.  There  was  no  leisure  for  them.  I ghastly  horror  at  itself  struggles  with  newly-  ^ 

I By  a wise  falsification,  the  great  masters  apprehending  gratitude  at  second  life  be-  , 
j of  pamting  got  at  their  true  conclusions  ; by  stowed.  It  cannot  forget  that  it  was  a ghost, 
not  showing  the  actual  appearances,  that  is,  It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a body.  It  has 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  any  given  moment  to  tell  of  the  world  of  spirits. — Was  it  from  I 
' by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye  a feeliug,  that  the  crowd  of  half-impassioned  ! 

might  be  supposed  to  see  in  the  doing  or  by-stauders,  and  the  still  more  irrelevant  ' 

! suffering  of  some  iK>rteutous  action.  Sup-  herd  of  passers-by  at  a distance,  who  have 
pose  the  moment  of  the  swallowing  up  of  not  heard,  or  but  faintly  liave  been  told  of 
Pom|>eii.  There  they  were  to  be  seen — tlie  imssiug  miracle,  admirable  .*ts  they  are 
houses,  columns,  nrchitectund  projwrtions,  in  design  and  hue— for  it  is  a gIorifie<l  work 
difiereiices  of  public  and  private  buildings,  —do  not  res|>oud  adequately  to  the  action— 

I men  and  women  at  their  standing  occupa-  that  the  single  figure  of  the  Lazarus  has  I 
! tions,  the  diversified  thoussuid  jxwtures,  been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  .and  the  ^ 

I attitudes,  dresses,  in  some  confusion  truly,  mighty  Sebastian  unfairly  robbed  of  the 
I but  pliysically  they  were  visible.  But  what  fame  of  the  gi-eater  h.alf  of  the  interest  ? 
j eye  saw  them  at  that  ecliijsing  moment,  Now  that  there  were  not  iudiffureut  pcissers- 
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fpr<»nces  beyond  that  of  a He  Goat  and  a 
O^nuito  ; fto  from  this  aubject,  of  mere  me- 
chanic promise,  it  would  instinctively  turn 
away,  as  from  one  incapable  of  investiture 
witli  any  grandeur.  The  dock-yards  at  Wool- 
wich would  object  derogatory  associations. 

I jects ; can  it  think  of  them  at  all  ? or  what  Tlio  dep6t  at  Chatham  would  l>e  the  mote 
aasociating  league  to  the  imagination  can  and  the  beam  in  its  intellectual  eye.  But 
I there  be  between  the  seers,  and  the  seers  not  to  the  nautical  prej)arations  in  the  ship-  1 
not,  of  a presential  miracle  ? yai-ds  of  Civita  Vecchia  did  Raphael  look  for 

j Were  an  artist  to  paint  upon  demand  a instructions,  when  he  imagined  the  building 
I picture  of  a Dryad,  we  will  ask  whether,  in  of  the  Vessel  that  was  to  be  conson'atory  of 

I the  present  low  state  of  exj>ectation,  the  the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned  man- 

j patron  would  not,  or  ought  not  be  fully  satis- I kind.  In  the  intensity  of  the  action,  he 

i fied  with  a beautiful  naketl  figure  recumbent  , keeps  ever  out  of  sight  the  meanness  of  the 

under  wide-stretchetl  oaks  ? Disseat  those  operation.  There  is  the  Patriarch,  in  calm 
woods,  and  place  the  same  figure  among  j forethought,  and  with  holy  prescience,  gi\nng 
fountains,  and  fall  of  pellucid  water,  and  j directions.  And  there  are  his  agents — the 
you  have  a — Naiad  ! No  so  in  a rough  print , solitary  but  sufficient  Three — hewing,  sawing, 
we  have  seen  after  JuUo  Romano,  we  think  j every  one  with  the  might  and  earnestness  of 
— for  it  is  long  since— by  no  process,  t a Demiurgus  ; under  some  instinctive  rather 
with  mere  change  of  scene,  could  the  figure  { than  technic^  guidance  ! giant-muscled  ; 
have  reciprocate  characters.  Long,  gro- 1 every  one  a Hercules,  or  liker  to  those 
tesque,  fantastic,  yet  with  a grace  of  her  j Vulcanian  Three,  that  in  sounding  caverns 
own,  beautiful  in  convolution  and  distortion,  under  Mongibello  wrought  in  fire — Brontes, 
linked  to  her  connatural  tree,  co-twisting  and  black  Steropes,  and  Pyraemou.  So  work 
with  its  limbs  her  own,  till  both  seemed  the  workmen  that  should  repair  a world  ! 
either  — these,  animated  branches  ; those,  Artists  again  err  in  the  confounding  of 
disanimated  members — yet  the  animal  and  poetic  with  pictorial  suhjecU.  In  the  latter, 
vegetable  lives  sufficiently  kept  distinct — his  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  everything, 
Dryad  lay — an  approximation  of  two  natures,  the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing.  Othello's 
which  to  conceive,  it  must  be  seen  ; analc^ous  colour — ^the  infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a Sir 
to,  not  the  same  with,  the  delicacies  of  John  Falstaff— do  they  haunt  us  perpetually 
Ovidian  transformations.  in  tlie  reading  ? or  are  they  obtruded  upon 

To  the  lowest  subjects,  and,  to  a superficial  our  conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine 
comprehension,  the  most  barren,  the  Great  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  re- 
Masters  gave  loftiness  and  fruitfulness.  The  spective  moral  or  intellectual  attributes  of 
laigc  eye  of  genius  saw  in  the  meanness  of  the  cliaracter  ? But  in  a picture  Othello  is 
present  objects  their  capabilities  of  treatment  alwayi  a Blackamoor;  and  the  other  only 
from  their  relations  to  some  grand  Past  or  Pliuup  Jack.  Deeply  corporealisotl,  and 
Future.  How  has  Raphael — we  must  still  enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters 
Unger  about  the  Vatican — ^treated  the  humble  of  extemaUty,  must  be  the  mind,  to  which, 
craft  of  the  ship-builder,  in  hU  “ Building  of  in  its  better  moments,  the  image  of  the  high- 
the  Ark  ? " It  is  in  that  scriptural  series,  souled,  liigh-intelUgenced  Quixote  — the 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  judg-  errant  Star  of  Knighthood,  made  more 
mg  from  some  fine  rough  old  graphic  sketches  tender  by  eclipse — has  never  presented  itself 
of  them  which  we  possess,  seem  to  be  of  a divested  from  the  unhallowed  accompani- 
higher  and  more  poetic  grade  than  even  the  ment  of  a Sancho,  or  a rabblement  at  the 
Cartoons.  The  dim  of  sight  are  the  timid  heels  of  Rosioante.  That  man  has  read  his 
and  the  shrinking.  There  is  a cowardice  in  book  by  halves  ; he  has  laughed,  mistaking 
modem  art.  As  the  Frenchman,  of  whom  his  author’s  purport,  which  was — tears.  Tho 
Coleridge's  friend  made  the  prophetic  gueas  artist  that  pictures  Quixote  (and  it  is  in  this 
at  Rome,  from  the  beard  and  boms  of  the  degrading  point  that  he  is  every  season  held 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  coUected  no  in-  up  at  our  Exhibitions)  in  the  shaUow  hope  of 


by  within  actual  scope  of  the  eyes  of  those  ; 
present  at  the  miracle,  to  whom  the  souml  of 
it  had  but  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  reached,  it 
would  be  hardihood  to  deny ; but  would 
they  see  tliem  ? or  can  the  mind  in  the  con- 
ception of  it  admit  of  such  unconceming  ob- 
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exciting  mirth,  would  have  joined  the  rabble 
at  the  heeU  of  his  starved  stee<l.  We  wish 
not  to  see  Mo/ counterfeited,  which  wc  would 
not  have  wdshed  to  see  in  the  reality.  Con- 
scions  of  the  heroic  inside  of  the  noble 
Quixote,  who,  on  hearing  tliat  his  withered 
person  was  passing,  would  have  stepped  over 
his  threshold  to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn  habili- 
ments, and  the  strange  bed-fellows  which 
misery  brings  a nian  acquainted  with  ? ” 
Shade  of  Cervantes ! w’ho  in  thy  Second 
Part  could  put  into  the  mouth  of  thy  Quixote 
those  high  asjurations  of  a super-chivalrous 
gallantry,  where  he  rejdies  to  one  of  the 
shepherdesses,  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spoil  their  pretty  net-works,  and  inviting 
him  to  be  a guest  with  them,  in  accents  like 
these:  “Truly,  fairest  Ijady,  ActuKjn  was  not 
more  astonished  when  he  saw  Diana  bathing 
herself  at  the  fountain,  than  I have  been  in 
beholding  your  beauty : I commend  the 
manner  of  your  pastime,  and  thank  you  for 
your  kind  offers  ; and,  if  I may  serve  you,  so 
I may  be  sure  you  will  be  obeyed,  you  may 
command  me ; for  my  profession  is  this.  To 
show  myself  thankful,  and  a doer  of  good  to 
all  sorts  of  people,  especially  of  the  rank  that 
your  person  show's  you  to  be  ; and  if  those 
nets,  as  they  take  up  but  a little  piece  of 
ground,  should  take  up  the  whole  world,  I 
would  seek  out  now  worlds  to  pass  through, 
rather  than  break  them  : an<l  (he  adds)  that 
you  may  give  credit  to  this  my  exaggeration, 
behold  at  least  he  that  proroiseth  you  this, 
is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  if  haply  this 
name  hath  come  to  your  hearing.”  Illus- 
trious llomancer  ! were  the  “ fine  frenzies,” 
which  possessed  the  brain  of  thy  own 
Quixote,  a fit  subject,  as  in  this  Second  Part, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  Duennas  and 
Sen'ing  men  ? to  be  monstered,  and  shown 
up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of  great  men  t 
Was  that  pitiable  infirmity,  which  in  thy 
First  Part  misleads  him,  alaa>fft  from  'icithin^ 
into  half-ludicrous,  but  more  than  half -com- 
passionablo  and  admirable  errors,  not  inflic- 
tion enough  from  heaven,  that  men  by 
studied  artifices  must  devise  and  practise  , 
upon  the  humour,  to  infiamc  where  they 
should  soothe  it  ? ^Vhy,  Goneril  would  have  | 
blushed  to  practise  upon  the  abdicated  king  i 


at  this  rate,  and  the  she-wolf  Regan  not  have  | 
endured  to  play  the  pranks  upon  his  fled 
wits,  which  thou  hast  made  thy  Quixote 
suffer  in  Duchesses*  balls,  and  at  the  hands 
of  that  imworthy  nobleman.* 

In  the  First  Adventures,  even,  it  needed 
all  the  art  of  the  most  consummate  artist  in 
the  Book  way  that  the  world  hath  yet  seen, 
to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
heroic  attributes  of  the  character  without  i 
relaxing  ; so  as  absolutely  that  they  shall 
8\iffer  no  alloy  from  the  debasing  fellowship  , 
of  the  clown.  If  it  ever  obtrudes  itself  as  a 
disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh  ; or  uot,  • 
rather,  to  indulge  a contrary  emotion  f-—  » 
Cervantes,  stung,  perchance,  by  the  relish  ' 
writh  w'hich  his  Reading  Public  had  receivwl  ^ 
the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their  j>alatca  , 
than  the  generosities  of  the  master,  in  the 
sequel  let  his  {>cn  run  riot,  lost  the  harmony 
aud  the  balance,  and  sacrificed  a great  idea 
to  the  taste  of  hia  contemporaries.  We 
know  that  in  the  present  day  the  Knight  ' 
has  fewer  admirers  than  the  Squire.  Anti-  j 
cipating,  w'hat  did  actually  happen  to  him — 
as  afterwards  it  did  to  his  scarce  inferior  , 
follower,  the  Author  of  “Guzman  de  Alfa- 
rache  ” — that  some  less  knowing  hand  would 
prevent  him  by  a spurious  Second  Part ; and 
judging  that  it  would  be  easier  for  his  com- 
petitor to  out-bid  him  in  the  comicalities, 
than  in  the  romance^  of  his  work,  be  abatt- 
doned  bis  Knight,  and  has  fairly  set  up  the 
Squire  for  hia  Hero.  For  wliat  else  has  he 
unsealed  the  eyes  of  Sancho  ? and  instead  of  ' 
that  twilight  state  of  semi-insanity  — the 
madness  at  second-hand  — the  contagion, 
caught  from  a stronger  mind  infected — that  ! 
war  between  native  cunniug,  and  hereditary  I 
deference,  M'ith  which  he  has  hitherto  accom- 
panied hia  master — two  for  a |>air  almost — 
docs  he  sul>stitute  a dowiright  Knave,  with 
open  eyes,  for  his  own  ends  only  following  a 
confessed  Madman  ; and  offering  at  one  time  j 
to  lay,  if  uot  actually  laying,  hands  upm 
him  ! From  the  moment  that  Sancho  loses 
his  reverence,  Don  Quixote  is  become — a 
treatable  lunatic.  Our  artists  handle  him  ^ 
accordingly. 

• Yet  from  this  Second  Tart,  our  cried-up  pletcrcs 
arc  mostly  selected  ; the  wiitinf. women  with  beards,  I 
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I I DO  not  know  when  I have  been  better  liuring  his  lifetime,  at  length  prevailed  ; and 
I pleased  than  at  being  invited  last  week  to  on  Monday  last  the  daughter  of  my  old 

! be  present  at  the  wediling  of  a friend’s  friend,  Admiral  , having  attained  the 

i daughter.  I like  to  make  one  at  these  cere-  womanly  age  of  nineteen,  was  ccinducttsl  to 

monies,  which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our  the  church  by  her  pleasant  cousin  J , 

youth  in  a manner,  and  restore  our  gayest  who  told  some  few  years  older, 
season,  in  the  remembrance  of  our  own  Before  the  youthful  part  of  my  female 
success,  or  the  regrets,  scarcely  less  tender,  readers  express  their  indignation  at  the 
of  our  own  youthftd  disappointments,  in  abominable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the 
this  point  of  a settlement.  On  these  occa-  lovers  by  the  preposterous  notions  of  my  old 
sions  I am  sure  to  be  in  good-humour  for  friend,  they  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
a week  or  two  after,  and  enjoy  a reflecteel  reluctance  which  a fond  parent  naturally 
honey-moon.  Being  without  a family,  I am  feels  at  parting  with  his  child.  To  this 
flattered  with  these  temporary  adoptions  unwillingness,  I believe,  in  most  cases  may 
t into  a friend’s  family  ; I feel  a sort  of  cousin-  be  trace<l  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
I hood,  or  uncleship,  for  the  season  ; I am  point  between  child  and  parent,  whatever 
I inducted  into  degrees  of  affinity  ; and,  in  the  pretences  of  interest  or  prudence  may  be 
i participafe<l  socialities  of  the  little  com-  lield  out  to  cover  it.  Tlie  hard-heartedness 
I munity,  I lay  down  for  a brief  while  my  of  fathers  is  a fine  theme  for  romance  writers, 
solitary  bachelorship.  I carry  this  humour  a sure  and  moving  topic  ; but  is  there  not 
' so  far,  that  I take  it  unkindly  to  bo  left  out,  something  untender,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in 
even  when  a funeral  is  going  on  in  the  house  the  hurry  which  a beloved  child  is  sometimes 

; of  a dear  friend.  But  to  my  subject. in  to  tear  herself  from  the  paternal  stock. 

The  union  itself  had  been  long  settled,  and  commit  herself  to  strange  graftings  ? 

I but  its  celebration  had  been  hitherto  deferrerl.  The  cose  is  heightened  where  the  lady,  as  in 
to  an  almost  unreasonable  state  of  suspense  the  present  instance,  happens  to  be  an  only 
1 in  the  lovers,  by  some  invincible  prejudices  child.  I do  not  understand  these  m.atters 
which  the  bride’s  father  had  unhappily  eon-  experimentally,  but  I c.an  make  a shrewd 
tracted  upon  the  subject  of  the  too  early  guess  at  the  wounded  pride  of  a parent  upon 
marriages  of  females.  He  has  been  lec-  these  oceasions.  It  is  no  new  observation, 
taring  any  time  these  five  years — for  to  that  I believe,  that  a lover  in  most  cases  has  no 
length  the  courtship  has  l>ecn  protracted—  rival  so  much  to  be  feared  ns  the  father, 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  off  the  so-  Certainly  there  is  a jealousy  in  unparaUded 
I lemuity,  till  the  lady  should  have  completed  tuhjecU,  which  is  little  less  heart-rending 
I her  five-and-twontieth  year.  Wc  all  began  than  the  passion  which  we  more  strictly 
I to  be  afraid  that  a suit,  which  as  yet  had  christen  by  that  name.  Mothers’  scruples 
abated  of  none  of  its  ardours,  might  at  last  are  more  easily  got  over  ; for  this  reason, 
be  lingered  on,  till  passion  had  time  to  cool,  I suppose,  that  the  protection  transferred  to  a 
and  love  go  out  in  the  experiment.  But  husband  is  less  a derogation  and  a loss  to  their 
a little  wheedling  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  authority  than  to  the  paternal.  Mothers, 
who  was  by  no  means  a party  to  these  over-  besides,  have  a trembling  foresight,  which 
strained  notions,  joined  to  some  serious  ex-  paints  the  inconveniences  (impossible  to  be 
I postulations  on  that  of  his  friends,  who,  conceived  in  the  same  degree  by  the  other 
I from  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  parent)  of  a life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which 
I gentleman,  could  not  promise  ourselves  many  | the  refusal  of  a tolerable  match  may  entail 
[ years’  enjoyment  of  his  company,  and  were  | upon  their  child.  Mothers’  instinct  is  a surer 
I anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a conclusion  I guide  here,  than  the  cold  reasonings  of  a 
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father  on  such  a topic.  To  this  instinct  may 
be  impnte<l,  and  by  it  alone  may  be  excused 
the  uiibcseemin"  artifices,  by  which  some 
wives  push  on  the  matrimonial  projects  of 
their  dau^litcps,  which  the  husV>and,  liowevcr 
approving,  shall  entertain  with  comparative 
iiidiffcrcnco.  A little  shamelessness  on  this 
head  is  pardonable.  With  this  explanation, 
forwardness  becomes  a grace,  and  maternal 
importunity  receives  the  name  of  a virtue. — 
But  the  parsou  stays,  while  I preposterously 
assume  his  office  ; 1 am  preaching,  while  the 
bride  is  on  the  threshold. 

I Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  sup]X)se 
that  the  sage  reflections  which  have  just 
escaped  me  have  the  obliquest  tendency  of 
application  to  the  young  lady,  who,  it  will 
l)e  seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a change 
in  her  condition,  at  a mature  and  competent 
agCy  and  not  without  the  fullest  approbation 
of  all  parties.  I only  deprecate  verg  haetii 
I marriagee. 

I It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should 
1 be  gone  through  at  an  early  hour,  to  give 
time  for  a little  dfjeuni  afterwanls,  to  which 
a select  party  of  friends  had  been  invited. 
Wo  were  in  church  a little  before  the  clock 
struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  grace- 
ful than  the  dress  of  the  bride-maids — the 
three  charming  Miss  Foresters  — on  this 
morning.  To  give  the  bride  an  opportunity 
of  shining  singly,  they  had  come  habited  all 
in  green.  I am  ill  at  describing  female 
apparel ; but  while  ehe  stood  at  the  altar  in 
vestments  white  and  candid  as  her  thoughts, 
a sacrificial  whiteness,  they  assisted  in  robes, 
such  as  might  become  Diana’s  nymphs  — 
Foresters  indeed — as  such  who  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  off  cold 
vii^ginity.  These  young  maids,  not  being  so 
blest  as  to  have  a mother  living,  I am  told, 
keep  single  for  their  father’s  sake,  and  live 
altogether  so  ha]>py  with  tlieir  remaining 
parent,  that  the  hearts  of  their  lovers  are 
ever  broken  with  tlie  prospect  (so  inaus- 
picious to  their  hopes)  of  such  uninterrupted 
and  provoking  home-comfort.  Gallant  girls ! 
each  a victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia  ! 

1 do  not  know  what  business  I have  to  be 
I present  in  solemn  places.  I cannot  divest 
j me  of  an  unseasonable  disposition  to  levity 
u{K>n  the  most  awful  occasions.  1 was  never 
I cut  out  for  a public  functionary.  Ceremony 


and  I have  long  shaken  hands  ; but  I could 
not  resist  the  imjwitunities  of  the  young  i 
hwly’a  father,  whoso  gout  unhappily  confine<l 
him  at  home,  to  act  as  parent  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  give  mr*tg  the  bride.  Something 
ludicrous  occurred  to  me  at  this  most  serious 
of  all  moments — a sense  of  my  unfitness  to 
have  the  disposal,  oven  in  imagination,  of 
the  sweet  yoimg  creature  besi<le  me.  I fear 
I was  betrayed  to  some  lightness,  for  the  i 
awful  eye  of  the  parsou — and  the  rector’s 
eye  of  Saint  Mildred’s  in  tho  Poultry  is  no 
trifle  of  a rebuke  — was  upon  me  in  an 
instant,  souring  my  incipient  jest  to  the 
tristful  severities  of  a funeral.  t 

This  was  tlie  only  misbehaviour  which  * 
I can  plead  to  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  i 
unless  what  was  objected  to  me  after  j 
the  ceremony,  by  one  of  the  handsome 
Miss  T ■ a,  be  accounted  a solecism.  She 
was  pleased  to  say  that  she  had  never  seen  a 
gentleman  before  me  give  away  a bride,  in  j 
black.  Now  black  has  been  my  ordinary 
apparel  so  long — ^indeed  I take  it  to  be  the  ! 
proper  costume  of  an  author  — tho  stage 
sanctions  it — that  to  have  appeared  in  some  i 
lighter  colour  would  have  raised  more  mirth  | 
at  my  expense,  than  the  anomaly  had  created 
censure.  But  1 could  perceive  that  the  j 
bride’s  mother,  and  some  elderly  latiies 
present  (God  bless  them  !)  would  have  been  i 
well  content,  if  I had  come  in  any  other  I 
colour  than  that.  But  I got  over  the  omen  ! 
by  a lucky  apologue,  which  I rememl)ered 
out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of  ; 
all  the  birds  being  invited  to  the  linnet's 
wedding,  at  which,  when  all  the  rest  cauie 
in  their  gayest  feathers,  the  raven  ;Uonc  j 
apologised  for  his  cloak  because  “ he  had  no 
other.”  This  tolerably  reconciled  the  elders. 
But  with  the  young  people  all  was  merri-  | 
ment,  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  congratu- 
lations, and  kissing  away  the  bride’s  lc.ara, 
and  kissing  from  her  in  return,  till  a young  | 
lady,  who  assumed  some  experience  in  these  * 
matters,  having  won)  the  nuptuol  Uands 
some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her 
friend,  rescue<l  her,  archly  observing,  with 
half  an  eye  upon  the  bridegroom,  that  at 
this  rate  she  would  have  “ uone  left.”  | 

My  friend  the  Admiral  was  in  fine  wig  j 
and  buckle  on  this  occasion — a striking  con-  I 
trast  to  his  usual  neglect  of  personal  ai>pear- 
ance.  He  did  not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed  ^ 
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locks  (his  custom  ever  at  his  monmig  studies) 
to  betray  the  few  grey  stragglers  of  his 
own  beneath  them.  He  wore  an  aspect  of 
thoughtful  satisfaction.  I trembled  for  the 
hour,  which  at  length  approached,  when 
after  a protracted  breakfast  of  three  hours — i 
if  stores  of  cold  fowls,  tongues,  hams,  liotar-  j 
goes,  dried  fruits,  wines,  cordials,  &c.,  can  I 
deserve  so  meagre  an  api>ellation — tlie  coach  , 
was  announced,  which  was  come  to  carry  j 
off  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a season, 
ns  custom  has  sensibly  ordained,  into  the 
country;  upon  which  design,  wishing  them  | 
a felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the  ! 
assembled  guests. 

Ab  when  a well-grraced  actor  letTcs  the  atagv, 

ITie  eyes  of  men 

Arc  idly  bent  on  him  that  ciitem  next, 

SO  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upbn  one 
another,  when  the  chief  performers  in  the 
moming^s  pageant  had  vanished.  None  told 
his  tale.  None  sipped  her  glass.  The  j>oor 
Admiral  made  an  effort — it  was  not  much. 
I had  anticipated  so  far.  Even  the  infinity 
of  full  satisfaction,  that  had  betrayed  itself 
through  the  prim  looks  and  quiet  deport- 
ment of  hU  lady,  began  to  wane  into  some- 
thing of  misgiving.  No  one  knew  whether 
to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  Wo  seemed 
assembled  upon  a silly  occasion.  In  this 
crisis,  l)etwixt  tarrying  and  departure,  I must 
do  justice  to  a foolish  talent  of  mine,  which 
hod  otherwise  like  to  have  brought  me  into 
disgrace  in  the  fore-t^irt  of  the  day ; I mean 
a power,  in  any  emergency,  of  thinking  and 
giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  non- 
sense. In  this  awkward  dilemma  I found  it 
sovereign.  I rattled  off  some  of  my  most 
excellent  absunlities.  All  were  willing  to  be 
relieved,  at  any  expense  of  reason,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  intolerable  vacuum  which 
i had  succeeded  to  the  moraing  bustle.  By 
I this  means  I was  fortunate  in  keeping 
I together  the  better  part  of  the  company  to 
a late  hour ; and  a nibl>er  of  whist  (the 
! Admiral's  favourite  game)  with  some  rare 

I 

i 


strokes  of  chance  as  well  as  skill,  which 
came  opportunely  on  his  side — lengthened 
out  till  midnight — dismissoii  the  old  gentle- 
man at  last  to  his  bed  with  comparatively 
easy  spirits. 

I liave  been  at  my  old  friend’s  various 
times  since.  I do  not  know  a visiting  place 
where  every  guest  is  so  perfectly  at  his  ease  ; 
nowhere,  where  harmony  is  so  strangely  the 
result  of  confusion.  Everyl>ody  is  at  cross 
purposes,  yet  the  effect  is  so  much  l>etter 
tlian  uniformity.  Contradictory  orders  ; 
servants  pulling  one  way  ; master  and  mis- 
tress driving  some  other,  yet  both  diverse ; i 
visitors  huddled  uj)  in  comers  ; chairs  j 
unsyiumelrise<l ; candles  dis|>osc<l  by  chance  ; 
meals  at  odd  hours,  tea  and  supper  at  once,  j 
or  the  latter  prccc<ling  the  firmer ; the  host  ; 
and  the  guest  conferring,  yet  each  u|wn  a 
different  topic,  each  un<lerstRnding  himself,  ! 
neither  trying  to  uudersUind  or  hoar  the  ' 
other ; draughts  and  politics,  chess  and 
|K)litical  economy,  canla  and  conversation  on 
nautical  matters,  going  on  at  once,  witliout 
the  hope,  or  indeed  the  w’iah,  of  distin- 
guishing them,  make  it  altogether  tlie  most 
perfect  Concordia  discors  you  shall  meet  with. 
Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  quite 
what  it  should  be.  The  Admiral  still  enjoys 
his  pipe,  but  he  has  no  Miss  Emily  to  fill  it 
for  him.  The  instrument  stands  where  it 
stood,  but  she  Is  gone,  whose  delicate  touch 
could  sometimes  for  a short  minute  a]>pea.so  > 
the  warring  elements.  He  has  learnt,  as 
Marvel  expresses  it,  to  “ make  his  destiny 
his  choice.’*  He  bears  bravely  up,  but  he 
does  not  come  out  with  bis  fiashes  of  wild 
wit  80  thick  as  formerly.  HU  sca-songs 
seldonier  escape  him.  HU  wife,  too,  looks  as 
if  she  wanted  some  younger  body  to  sc<4«l 
and  set  to  rights.  We  all  miss  a junior 
presence.  It  U wonderful  how  one  young 
maiden  freshens  up,  and  keei»  green,  the 
paternal  roof.  Old  and  young  seem  to  have 
an  interest  in  her,  so  long  as  she  U not 
absolutely  disposed  of.  The  youthfulness  of 
the  bouse  U flown.  Emily  is  maiTted. 
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TnE  Old  Tear  being  dead,  and  the  New 
Tear  coming  of  age,  which  ho  docs,  by 
Calendar  Law,  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out 
of  the  old  gentleman’s  body,  nothing  would 
serve  the  young  s|>ark  but  he  must  give  a 
dinner  upon  the  occasion,  to  which  all  the 
Dayt  in  the  year  were  invited.  The  FeelivaU, 
whom  he  deputed  as  his  stewards,  were 
mightily  taken  with  the  notion.  They  had 
been  engaged  time  out  of  mind,  they  said,  in 
providing  mirth  and  good  cheer  for  mortals 
below  ; and  it  was  time  they  should  have  a 
taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  was  stiffly 
debated  among  them  whether  the  Fast* 
should  be  admitted.  Some  said  the  appear- 
ance of  such  lean,  starved  guests,  with  their 
mortified  faces,  would  pervert  the  ends  of 
the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  Christnuis  Day,  who  had  a design 
upon  Ash  Wednetday  (as  you  shall  hear),  and 
a mighty  desire  to  see  how  the  old  Doraine 
would  behave  himself  in  his  cups.  Only 
the  VigiU  were  requested  to  come  with 
their  lanterns,  to  light  the  gentlefolks  home 
at  night. 

All  the  Dayt  came  to  their  day.  Covers 
were  provided  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  guests  at  the  principal  table ; with  an 
occasional  knife  and  fork  at  the  side-board 
for  the  Twenty-Ninth  of  February. 

I should  have  told  you  that  cards  of 
invitation  had  been  issued.  The  carriers 
were  the  Hourt  ; twelve  little,  merry, 
whirligig  foot-pages,  as  you  should  desire  to 
see,  that  went  all  round,  and  found  out  the 
persons  invited  well  enough,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fatter  Day,  Shrove  Tueaday,  and  a 
few  such  MoveabUt,  who  had  lately  shifted 
their  quarters. 

Well,  they  all  met  at  last,  foul  Dayt,  fine 
Dayt,  all  sorts  of  Days,  and  a rare  din  they 
made  of  it.  There  was  nothing  but.  Hail ! 
fellow  Day, — well  met — brother  Day — sister 
Day — only  Lady  Day  kept  a little  on  the 
aloof^  and  seemed  somewhat  scornful.  Yet 
some  said.  Twelfth  Day  cut  her  out  and  out, 
for  she  came  in  a tiilany  suit,  white  and 


gold,  like  a queen  on  a frost-cake,  all  royal, 
glittering,  and  Epiphanout,  The  rest  came, 
some  in  green,  some  in  white — but  old  Lent  I 
and  hit  family  were  not  yet  out  of  mourning,  j 
Rainy  Dayt  came  in,  dripping;  and  sun-  I 
shiny  Days  heljwd  them  to  change  tlieir 
stockings.  Wedding  Day  was  there  in  his  j 
marriage  finery,  a little  the  worse  for  wear.  | 
Pay  Day  came  late,  as  he  always  does  ; and 
Doomtday  sent  word — he  might  be  expected. 

April  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took 
upon  himself  to  marshal  the  guests,  and 
wild  work  he  made  with  it.  It  would  have 
posed  old  Erra  Pater  to  have  found  out  any 
given  Day  in  the  year,  to  erect  a scheme 
upon — good  Dayt,  bad  Dayt,  were  so  shuffled 
together,  to  the  confounding  of  aU  sober 
horoscopy. 

He  had  stuck  the  TwerUy-Firtt  of  June 
next  to  the  Twenty-Second  of  December,  and 
the  former  looked  like  a siding  a 

marrow-bone.  Ath  Wednetday  got  wedged 
in  (as  was  concerted)  betwixt  Chrittmat  and 
Lord  Mayor  t Dayt.  Lord ! how  he  laid 
about  him  ! Nothing  but  barons  of  beef 
and  turkeys  would  go  down  with  him — to 
the  great  greasing  and  detriment  of  his  new 
sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  And  still  Chrittmat 
Day  was  at  his  elbow,  plying  him  with  the 
waWil-bowl,  till  he  roared,  and  hiccupp’iL  j 
and  protested  there  was  no  faith  in  dried 
ling,  but  commended  it  to  the  devil  for  a | 
sour,  windy,  acrimonious,  censorious,  hy-po-  | 
crit-crit-critical  mess,  and  no  dish  for  a j 
gentleman.  Then  he  dipt  his  fist  into  the 
middle  of  the  great  custard  that  stood  before 
his  l^t  hand  neighbour,  and  daubed  his  | 
hungry  beard  all  over  with  it,  till  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  the  Lott  Day  in  December, 
it  so  hung  in  icicles. 

At  another  part  of  the  table,  iSArew 
Tuetday  was  helping  the  Second  of  September  j 
to  some  cock  broth, — which  courtesy  the 
latter  returned  with  the  delicate  thigh  of  a 
hen  pheasant — so  there  was  no  love  lost  for 
that  matter.  The  Latt  of  Lent  was  spunging  | 
upon  Shrovetide'i  pancakes  ; which  April 
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Fool  perceiving,  told  him  he  did  well,  for 
pancakes  were  proper  to  a good  fry-day. 

In  another  part,  a hubbub  arose  about  the 
Thirtieth  of  January,  who,  it  seems,  being  a 
sour,  puritanic  character,  that  thought 
nobody’s  meat  good  or  sanctiBed  enough  for 
him,  had  smuggled  into  the  room  a calf's 
head,  which  he  had  had  cooked  at  home  for 
that  purpose,  thuiking  to  feast  thereon 
incontinently ; but  as  it  lay  in  the  dish, 
March  Manyweathert,  who  is  a very  fine  lady, 
and  subject  to  the  meagrims,  screamed  out 
there  was  a “ human  head  in  the  platter,” 
and  raved  about  Herodias’  daughter  to  that 
degree,  that  the  obnoxious  viand  was  obliged 
to  bo  removed  ; nor  did  she  recover  her 
stomach  till  she  had  gulped  down  a lUetora- 
tive,  confected  of  OaJr  Apple,  which  the  merry 
Tveenty-Ninth  of  May  always  carries  about 
with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  King’s  health*  being  called  for  after 
this,  a notable  dispute  arose  between  the 
Tvedfth  of  August  (a  zealous  old  Whig 
gentlewoman)  and  the  Twenty-Third  of  April 
(a  new-fangled  lady  of  the  Tory  stamp),  as 
to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour  to 
propose  it.  August  grew  hot  upon  the 
matter,  affirming  time  out  of  mind  the 
prescriptive  right  to  have  lain  with  her,  till 
her  rival  had  basely  su]>plantod  her  ; whom 
she  represented  as  little  better  than  a kept 
mistress,  who  went  about  in  fine  clothes,  while 
she  (the  legitimate  Birthday)  had  scarcely 
a rag,  &c. 

April  Fool,  being  made  mediator,  con- 
firmed the  right,  in  the  strongest  form  of 
words,  to  the  appellant,  but  decided  for 
peace’  sake  that  the  exercise  of  it  should 
remain  with  the  present  possessor.  At  the 
same  time,  he  slyly  rounded  the  first  lady  in 
the  ear,  that  an  action  might  lie  against  the 
Crown  for  bi-geny. 

It  beginning  to  grow  a little  duskish, 
Candkmat  lustily  bawled  out  for  lights, 
which  was  opposed  by  all  the  Days,  who 
protested  against  burning  daylight  Tlien 
fair  water  was  handed  round  in  silver  ewers, 
and  the  seme  lady  was  observed  to  take  an 
unusual  time  in  Washing  herself 

May  Dag,  with  that  sweetness  which  is 
peculiar  to  her,  in  a neat  speech  proposing 
the  health  of  the  founder,  crowned  her 

* King  George  IV. 


goblet  (and  by  her  example  the  rest  of  the 
' comjmny)  with  garlands.  This  treing  done, 
the  lordly  Few  Year,  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  in  a cordial  but  somewhat  lofty 
tone,  returned  thanks.  He  felt  proud  on  an 
occasion  of  meeting  so  many  of  liis  worthy 
father’s  late  tenants,  promised  to  improve 
their  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abate 
(if  anything  was  found  unreasonable)  in  their 
rents. 

At  the  mention  of  this,  the  four  Quarter 
Days  involuntarily  looked  at  each  other,  and 
smiled  j April  Fool  whistled  to  an  old  tune 
of  “ New  Brooms  and  a surly  old  rebel  at 
the  further  end  of  the  table  (who  was 
discovered  to  be  no  other  than  the  Fifth  of 
November)  muttered  out,  distinctly  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company,  words  to 
this  effect,  that  “ when  the  old  one  is  gone, 
he  is  a fool  that  looks  for  a better.”  Which 
rudeness  of  his,  the  guests  resenting,  unani- 
mously voted  his  expulsion  ; and  the  male- 
content  was  thrust  out  neck  and  heels  into 
the  cellar,  as  the  properest  place  for  such  a 
beyuiefeu  and  firebrand  os  he  bad  shown 
himself  to  be. 

Order  being  restored — ^the  young  lord 
(who,  to  say  truth,  had  been  a little  ruffled, 
and  put  beside  his  oratory)  in  as  few,  and 
yet  as  obliging  words  os  possible,  assured 
them  of  entire  welcome  ; and,  with  a graceful 
turn,  singling  out  poor  Twenty-Ninth  of 
February,  that  bad  sate  all  this  while  mum- 
chance  at  the  side-board,  begged  to  couple 
bis  health  with  that  of  the  good  company 
before  him — which  ho  drank  accordingly ; 
observing  that  he  had  not  seen  his  honest 
face  any  time  these  four  years — with  a 
number  of  endearing  expressions  besides. 
At  the  same  time,  removing  the  solitary  Day 
from  the  forlorn  seat  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  he  stationed  him  at  his  own 
board,  somewhere  between  the  Greek  Calends 
and  Latter  Lammas. 

Ash  Wednesday,  being  now  called  upon  for 
a song,  with  bis  eyes  fust  stuck  in  his  bead, 
and  as  well  as  the  Canary  he  had  swallowed 
would  give  him  leave,  struck  up  a Carol, 
which  Christmas  Day  had  taught  him  for  the 
nonce ; and  was  followed  by  the  latter,  who 
gave  “ Miserere,”  in  fine  style,  hitting  off  the 
mumping  notes  and  lengthened  drawl  of  Old 
Mortification  with  infinite  humour.  April 
Fool  swore  they  had  exchanged  conditions  ; 
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but  Good  Friday  was  obsen’etl  to  look 
extremely  gnive  ; and  Sunday  held  her  fan 
before  her  face  that  she  might  not  be  seen  to 
smile. 

Shrone-iidt^  Ix>rd  Mayor's  Bay^  and  April 
Fodly  next  joined  in  a glee — 

Which  \a  the  proprrest  dajr  to  drink! 

j in  wliich  all  the  Days  chiming  in,  made  a 
• merry  burtlen. 


I when  she  was  young ; and  of  one  Master 
I Rotation  Day  in  particular,  who  was  for 
ever  putting  the  qutMion  to  her ; but  she 
kept  him  at  a distance,  as  the  chronicle 
would  tell — by  which  I apprehend  she 
meant  the  Almanack.  Then  she  rambled 
on  to  the  Days  thai  ^ttre  gone^  the  good  old 
Days^  and  so  to  the  D<tys  before  the  Flood — 
which  plainly  showed  her  old  head  to  be 
I little  better  than  crazed  and  doiteti. 


They  next  fell  to  quibbles  nn<l  conundnims. 
The  qiiestion  l>eing  propc^ed,  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  followers — the  Quarter 
Days  said,  there  could  l>e  no  question  as  to 
that ; for  they  had  all  the  cre<litors  in  the 
world  dogging  their  heels.  But  April  Fool 
gave  it  in  favour  of  the  Forty  Days  before 
Easter ; because  the  debtors  in  all  cases  out- 
numbered the  creditors,  and  they  kept  lent 
all  the  year. 

All  this  while  Valentine''s  Day  kept 
courting  pretty  May^  who  sate  next  him, 
slipping  amorous  biUets-doujc  under  the  table, 
till  the  Dog  Days  (w’ho  are  naturally  of  a 
warm  constitution)  began  to  be  jealous,  and 
to  bark  and  rage  exceetlingly.  April  Fooly 
who  likes  a bit  of  sport  above  measure,  and 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  lady  besides,  as 
being  but  a cousin  once  removed,— clapped 
and  halloo’d  them  on  ; and  as  fast  as  their 
indignation  cooled,  those  mad  wags,  the 
Ember  Days^  were  at  it  with  their  bellows,  to 
blow  it  into  a flame  ; and  all  was  in  a 
ferment ; till  old  Madam  Sefitungesima  (who 
boasts  herself  the  Mother  of  the  Days)  wisely 
diverted  the  conversation  wnth  a tedious 
tale  of  the  lovers  which  she  could  reckon 


Day  l>eing  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their 
cloaks  and  great-coats,  and  took  their  leaves. 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day  went  off  in  a Mist,  as 
usual ; Shortest  Day  in  a deep  black  Fog,  that 
wra])t  the  little  gentleman  all  round  like  a 
hodj^hog.  Two  Vigils — so  watchmen  are 
I called  in  heaven — saw  Christmas  Day  sjife 
I home — they  had  been  used  to  the  businesB 
I before.  Another  Vigil — a stout,  sturdy, 

I patrole,  called  the  Eve  of  St,  Christopher— ~ 
seeing  Ash  Wednesday  in  a condition  little 
better  than  he  should  be — e’en  whipt  him 
over  his  shoulders,  pick-a-l>ack  fashion, 
and  Old  Mortification  w*cut  floating  home 
singing — 

On  tho  bat’s  back  do  1 fly, 

and  a number  of  old  snatches  besides,  between 
dnink  and  sober;  but  very  few  Aves  or 
Peuitentiaries  (you  may  believe  me)  were 
among  them.  Longest  Day  set  off  westwarl 
in  beautiful  ciimson  and  gold  — the  rest, 
some  in  one  fashion,  some  In  another ; but 
Valentine  and  pretty  May  took  their  de- 
parture together  in  one  of  the  pretti^ 
silvery  twilights  a Lover’s  Day  could  wish 
to  set  in. 


OLD  CHINA. 

I HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  of  a time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were 
old  china.  When  I go  to  see  any  great  house,  introduced  into  my  imagination. 

I inquire  for  tho  china-closet,  and  next  for  I had  no  repugnance  then — why  should  I 
the  picture  gallery.  I cannot  defend  the  now  have  ? — to  those  little,  lawless,  azure- 
order  of  preference,  but  by  saying,  that  we  tinctured  grotesques,  that  under  the  notion 
have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too  ancient  a of  men  and  women,  float  al>out,  uncircum- 
date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly  scribed  by  any  element,  in  ihat  w’orld  before 
that  it  was  an  acquired  one.  I can  call  to  persj>cctive — a china  tea-cup. 
mind  the  first  play,  and  the  first  exhibition,  I like  to  see  my  old  friends — whom  distance 

tlmt  I was  taken  to ; but  I am  not  conscious  cannot  diminish — figuring  up  in  the  air  (so 


1 
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I 
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they  appear  to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra  Jirma 
still — for  80  wo  roust  in  courtesy  interpret 
that  speck  of  deeper  blue, — which  the  decorous 
artist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  had  made  to 
spring  up  l>encath  their  sandals. 

I love  the  men  with  w'onien’s  faces,  and 
the  women,  if  possible,  with  still  more 
womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a young  and  courtly  Mandarin, 
banding  tea  to  a lady  from  a salver — two 
miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to  set  off 
respect  I And  here  the  same  lady,  or 
another — for  likeness  is  identity  on  tea-cups — 
is  stepping  into  a little  fairy  boat,  moored  on 
the  hither  side  of  this  calm  ^rden  river,  | 
with  a dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a right ! 
angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our  world) 
must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
flowery  mead — a furlong  off  on  the  other 
side  of  the  same  strange  stream  ! 

Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  I 
of  their  world — see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  ^ 
dancing  the  hays.  I 

Here — a cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co- ! 
extensive — so  objects  show,  seen  through 
the  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay. 

I was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last 
evening,  over  our  Hyson,  (which  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  drink  unniixed  still  of 
an  afternoon)  some  of  these  speciom  miracida 
u|X)u  a set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china 
(a  recent  purchase)  which  wo  were  now  for 
the  first  time  using  ; and  could  not  help 
remarking,  how  favourable  circumstances 
had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  wc  could 
afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with 
trifles  of  this  sort — when  a passing  sentiment 
seemed  to  overshade  the  brows  of  my  com- 
panion. I am  quick  at  detecting  these 
summer  clouds  in  Bridget. 

“ I w'Uh  the  good  old  times  w<.»uld  come 
again,**  she  said,  “when  we  were  not  quite 
so  rich.  I do  not  me;ui,  that  I wmit  to  be 
poor  ; but  tliere  was  a middle  state  ”~so 
she  w’as  pleose<l  to  ramble  on, — “in  which  I 
am  siux*  we  were  a great  deal  happier.  A 
purchase  is  but  a purchase,  now  that  you 
have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly 
it  used  to  be  a triumph.  Wlien  w'e  coveted  a 
cheap  luxury  (and,  O ! how  much  ado  I had 
to  get  you  to  consent  in  those  timas !) — we 
were  used  to  have  a debate  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  to  weigh  the /or  and  a^ainsty  and 
think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what 


saving  we  could  bit  upon,  that  should  be  an 
equivalent.  A thing  was  worth  buying  then, 
when  wo  felt  the  money  that  we  imid  for  it. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which 
you  made  to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your 
friends  cried  shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so 
thread-bare — and  all  because  of  that  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged 
home  late  at  night  from  Barker’s  in  Covent- 
garden  ? Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it 
for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to 
a determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock 
of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from 
Islington,  fearing  you  should  be  too  late— 
and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some 
grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the 
twinkling  taper  (for  lie  was  setting  bed- 
wards)  lighted  out  tbe  relic  from  his  dusty 
treasures — and  when  you  lugged  it  home, 
wishing  it  were  twice  os  cuml^rsome — and 
when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we 
were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  {coUaling 
you  called  it)— and  while  I was  rc|Miiring 
some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which 
your  inipaticuce  would  not  suffer  to  be  left 
till  daybreak — was  there  no  pleasure  in 
lieing  a poor  man  ? or  can  those  neat  black 
clothes  which  you  wear  now,  and  are  so 
careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have 
become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the 
honest  vanity,  with  w-hich  you  flaunted  it 
about  in  that  overworn  suit — your  old 
corl)eau — for  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than 
you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your  con- 
science for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or 
sixteen  shillings  was  it  ? — a great  affair  we 
thought  it  theu — which  you  hod  lavished  on 
the  old  folio.  Now  you  can  aflbrd  to  buy 
any  book  that  pleases  you,  but  I do  not  see 
that  3'ou  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old 
purchases  now. 

“When  you  came  home  i^dth  twenty 
a)X)logies  for  laying  out  a less  number  of 
sliillmgs  upon  that  print  after  Liouardo, 
which  we  christened  the  * Lady  Blanch  ; ’ 
when  you  looked  at  the  purchase,  and 
thonglit  of  the  money — and  thought  of  the 
money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture — was 
there  no  plea.sure  in  being  a |)oor  man  ? Now, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into 
Coluaglii’s,  and  buy  a wilderness  of  Liouardos. 
Yet  do  you  ? 

“ Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant 
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•walks  to  Enfield,  and  Potter’s  bar,  and 
Waltham,  when  we  had  a holyday — holydays, 
and  all  other  fan,  are  gone  now  we  are  rich 
— and  the  little  hand^basket  in  which  I used 
to  deposit  o\ir  day’s  fare  of  savory  cold  lamb 
and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about  at 
noon>tide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we 
might  go  in  and  produce  our  store — only 
paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call  for— 
and  8]>eculate  upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady, 
and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  us  a 
table-cloth  — and  wish  for  such  another 
honest  hostess,  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described 
many  a one  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Lea,  when  he  went  a fishing — and  sometimca 
they  would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  some- 
times they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us — 
but  we  had  cheerful  loolu  still  for  one  another, 
and  would  eat  our  plain  food  savorily, 
scarcely  grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall  ? 
Now — when  we  go  out  a day's  pleasuruig, 
which  is  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part  of 
the  way — and  go  into  a fine  inn,  and  order 
the  best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the 
expense — which  after  all,  never  has  half  the 
relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage,  and 
a precarious  welcome. 

“ You  are  too  proud  to  see  a play  any- 
where now  but  in  the  pit.  Do  you  remember 
where  it  was  we  used  to  sit,  when  we  saw 
the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  Surrender  of 
Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the 
Children  in  the  Wood— when  we  squeezed 
out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit  three  or  four 
times  in  a season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery 
—where  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought 
not  to  have  brought  me — and  more  strongly 
I felt  obligation  to  you  for  having  brought 
me — and  the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a 
little  shame — and  when  the  curtain  drew  up, 
what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or 
what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting, 
when  our  thoughts  were  with  Behind  in 
Arden,  or  witli  Viola  at  the  Court  of  Illyria. 
You  used  to  say,  that  the  Gallery  was  the 
best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a play  socially 
— that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be 
in  prt»portion  to  the  infrequency  of  going — 
that  tlie  company  we  met  tliere,  not  being  in 
general  readers  of  plays,  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was 
going  on,  on  the  stage — because  a word  lost 
would  have  been  a chasm,  which  it  was 


impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such 
reflections  we  consoled  our  pride  then-— and 
1 ap|>eal  to  you,  whether  as  a woman,  I 
met  generally  with  less  attention  and  accom- 
modation than  I have  done  ednee  in  more 
expensive  situations  in  the  house?  The 
getting  in  indeed,  and  the  crowding  up  those 
inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough, — 
but  there  was  still  a law  of  civility  to  woman 
recognised  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as 
we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages — and 
how  a little  difficulty  overcome  heightened 
the  snug  seat  and  the  play,  afterwards  ! Now 
we  can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk  in. 
You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now. 
I am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too,  well  enough 
then — but  sight,  and  all,  I think,  is  gone 
with  our  poverty. 

“ There  was  pleasure  in  eating  straw- 
berries, before  they  became  quite  common — 
in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  they  were  yet 
dear — to  have  them  for  a nice  stipper,  a treat. 
What  treat  can  we  have  now  ? If  we  were  to 
treat  ourselves  now — that  is,  to  have  dainties 
a little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish 
and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that 
we  allow  ourselves  beyond  wbat  the  actmU 
poor  can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I call  a 
treat — when  two  people  living  together,  as 
we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge  them- 
, selves  in  a cheap  luxury,  which  both  like ; 
while  each  apologises,  and  is  willing  to  take 
both  halves  of  the  blame  to  his  single  share. 
I see  no  harm  in  people  making  much  of 
themselves,  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  give  them  a hint  how  to  make  much  of 
others.  But  now,  what  I mean  by  the  word 
— we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselves. 
None  but  the  poor  can  do  it.  I do  not  mean 
the  veriest  ]>oor  of  all,  but  persons  as  we 
were,  just  above  poverty. 

“ I know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that 
it  is  mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  make  all  meet, — and  much  ado  we  used 
to  have  every  Thirty-6  rst  Night  of  Decern  l»er 
to  account  for  our  exceedings — many  a long 
face  did  you  make  over  your  puzzled  accounts, 
and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how  we 
had  spent  so  much — or  that  we  had  not 
8|>ent  so  much— or  that  it  was  impossible 
we  should  6{>end  so  much  next  year — and  still 
we  found  our  slender  capital  decreasiiig — 
but  then, — betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and 
compromises  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
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talk  of  curtailing  thU  charge,  and  doing  with- 
out that  for  the  future — and  the  hope  that 
youth  brings,  and  laughing  spirits  (in  which 
you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we  pocketed 
up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion,  with  ‘ lusty 
brimmers  ’ (as  yon  used  to  quote  it  out  of 
hearty  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton,  as  you  called  him), 
we  used  to  welcome  in  ‘ the  coming  guest.’ 
Now  we  have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of 
the  old  year — no  flattering  promises  about 
the  new  year  doing  better  for  us.” 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most 
occasions,  that  when  she  gets  into  a rhetori- 
cal vein,  I am  careful  how  I interrupt  it. 
1 could  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the 
phantom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  out  of  a clear  income  of 

poor hundred  pounds  a year.  “ It  is 

true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer, 
but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  I am 
afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if 
we  were  to  shake  the  superfiux  into  the  sea, 
we  should  not  much  mend  ourselves.  That 
we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we  grew 
up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most 
thankful.  It  strengthened  and  knit  our  com- 
pact closer.  We  could  never  have  been  what 
we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always 
had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  complain  of. 
The  resisting  power — those  natural  dilations 
of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances 
cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long  since 
passed  away.  Com]>etence  to  age  is  supple- 


mentary youth,  a sorry  supplement  indeed, 
but  I fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  Wo 
must  ride  where  we  formerly  walked:  live 
better  and  lie  softer — and  shall  be  wise  to  do 
so — than  we  had  means  to  do  in  those  good 
old  days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  those  days 
return — could  you  and  I once  more  walk  our 
thirty  miles  a day — could  Bannister  and  Mrs. 
Bland  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I be 
young  to  see  them— could  the  good  old  one- 
shilling  gallery  days  return — ^they  are  dreams, 
my  cousin,  now — but  could  you  and  I at  this 
moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argument,  by 
our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting  on  this 
luxurious  sofa — be  once  more  struggling  up 
those  inconvenient  staircases,  pushed  about, 
and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the  poorest 
rabble  of  poor  galleiy  scramblers  — could 
I once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks 
of  yours — and  the  delicious  Thank  Qod, 
we  are  tafe,  which  always  followed  when 
the  topmost  stair,  conquered,  let  in  the 
first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  theatre 
down  beneatli  us — I know  not  the  fathom 
line  that  ever  touched  a descent  so  deep 
as  I would  be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth 
in  than  Creesus  had,  or  the  great  Jew 

B is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it. 

And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little 
Chinese  waiter  holding  an  umbrella,  big 
enough  for  a bed-tester,  over  the  head  of  that 
pretty  insipid  half  Madona-ish  chit  of  a lady 
in  that  very  blue  summer-house,” 


THE  CHILD  ANGEL ; A DREAM. 


I CHAKCED  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fan- 
tastical thing  of  a dream  the  other  night,  that 
you  shall  hear  of.  I had  been  reading  the 
“ Loves  of  the  Angels,”  and  went  to  bed  with 
my  head  full  of  speculations,  suggested  by 
that  extraordinary  legend.  It  had  given 
birth  to  innumerable  conjectures ; and,  I 
remember  the  last  waking  thought,  which  I 
gave  expression  to  on  my  pillow,  was  a sort 
of  wonder,  “ what  could  come  of  it.” 

I was  suddenly  transjwrteel,  how  or 
whither  I could  scarcely  make  out — ^but  to 
some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  real 
heavens  neither — not  the  downright  Bible 


heaven — but  a kind  of  fairy-laud  heaven, 
about  which  a poor  human  fancy  may  have 
leave  to  sport  and  air  itself,  I will  hope, 
without  presumption. 

Methought — what  wild  things  dreams  are  1 
— I was  present — at  what  would  you  ima- 
gine ? — at  an  angel’s  gossiping. 

Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who 
bid  it  come,  or  whether  it  came  purely  of  its 
own  head,  neither  you  nor  I know — ^but 
there  lay,  sure  enough,  wrapt  in  its  little 
cloudy  swaddling-bands — a Child  Angel. 

Sun-threads — filmy  beams — ran  through 
the  celestial  napery  of  what  seemed  its 
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princely  cradle.  All  the  winged  oiilen* 
hovered  round,  watching  when  the  new-born 
Bhouiil  open  it«  yet  closed  eyes  ; which,  when  ' 
it  did,  first  one,  and  then  the  other — with  a 
solicitude  and  apprehension,  yet  not  such  as, 
st-ained  with  fear,  dim  the  expanding  eyelids 
of  mortal  infants,  but  as  if  to  explore  its  path 
in  those  its  unhereditary  palaces — what  an 
inextinguishable  titter  that  time  spared  not 
celestial  visages  ! Nor  wanted  there  to  my 
seeming — O,  the  inexplicable  simpleness  of 
dreams  ! — bowls  of  that  cheering  nectar, 

— which  mortals  eaudU  coll  below. 

Nor  were  wanting  faces  of  female  minis- 
trants, — stricken  in  yeai*a,  as  it  might  seem, 
—so  dexten.ms  were  those  heavenly  attend- 
ants to  counterfeit  kindly  similitudes  of  earth, 
to  greet  with  terrestrial  child-rites  the  yoimg 

which  earth  ha<l  matle  to  heaven. 

Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in 
full  symphony,  os  those  by  which  the  spheres 
are  tutore<l ; but,  as  loudest  instrumeuta  on 
c.orth  speak  oftentimes,  mutHod  ; so  to  accom- 
modate their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak 
ears  of  the  imperfect-born.  And,  with  the 
noise  of  those  subdueil  soundings,  the  Angelet 
sprang  forth,  fluttering  its  rudiments  of 
pinions— but  forthwith  flagged  and  was  re- 
covered into  the  arms  of  those  full-winged 
zuigels.  And  a wonder  it  was  to  see  how,  as 
yejira  went  round  in  heaven — a year  in 
dreams  is  as  a day— continually  its  white 
shoulders  put  forth  buds  of  wings,  but  want- 
ing the  |»erfect  angelic  nutriment,  anon  was 
shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell  fluttering — still 
caught  by  angel  hands,  for  ever  to  put  forth 
sh(X)ts,  and  tofidl  fluttering,  because  its  birth 
was  not  of  the  unmixo<l  vigour  of  heaven. 

And  a name  wjis  given  to  the  Babe  Angel, 
and  it  was  to  be  called  Ge-  Urania^  because  its 
pnxluctioii  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Anil  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason 
of  its  adop>tion  into  immortal  ]);daces  : but  it 
was  to  know  weakness,  and  reliance,  and  the 
shadow  of  human  iml>eciUty  ; and  it  went 
with  a lame  gait ; but  in  its  goings  it  ex- 
ceeded Jill  mortal  chihlren  in  grace  and  swift- 
ness. Then  pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic 
Ik)soiii9  ; and  yeanlings  (like  the  human) 
touched  them  at  the  sight  of  the  immortal 
lame  one. 

iVnd  with  pain  did  then  first  those  In- 
tuitive Essences,  with  pain  and  strife  to 


their  natures  (not  grief),  put  l>ack  their 
bright  intelligences,  and  re<luce  their  ethereal 
minds,  schoolbig  them  to  degrees  and  slower 
processes,  so  to  adapt  their  lessons  to  the 
gradual  illumination  (as  must  needs  be)  of 
the  half-earth-bom  ; and  what  intuitive  no- 
tices they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that 
their  nature  is,  toknow  all  things  at  once)  the 
half-heavenly  novice,  by  the  better  part  of  iu 
nature,  as])ireil  to  receive  into  its  under- 
standing ; so  that  Humility  and  Aspiration 
went  on  even-paced  in  the  Instructiou  of  the 
glorious  Ampbibium. 

But,  by  reason  that  Mature  Humanity  is 
too  gross  to  breathe  the  air  of  that  super-sub- 
tile  region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a 
child  for  ever. 

And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might 
not  press  into  the  heart  and  inwards  of  the 
palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-natured 
angels  tended  it  by  turns  ui  the  purlieus  of  the 
palace,  where  wore  sliady  groves  and  rivulets, 
like  this  green  e«arth  from  which  it  came  ; so 
Love,  with  Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon 
the  entertainment  of  the  new-adopted. 

And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  (in 
dreams  Time  is  nothing),  aud  still  it  kept, 
and  is  to  keep,  perpetual  childhood,  and  is 
the  Tutelar  Genius  of  Childhood  upon  earth, 
aud  still  goes  lame  and  lovely. 

By  the  banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen, 
lone  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  terrestrial 
1 Adah,  whom  the  angel  Natlir  love<l,a  Child  ; 
' but  not  tlie  same  which  I saw  in  heaven. 

' A mournful  hue  overcasts  its  lineaments  ; 

^ nevertheless,  a correspondency  is  between 
the  child  by  the  grave,  aud  that  celestial 
orphan,  whom  I saw  above  : and  the  dimness 
! of  the  grief  upon  the  heavenly,  Ls  a shadow 
or  emblem  of  that  which  stains  the  beauty 
of  the  terrestrial.  And  this  correspondency 
in  not  to  be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  I had  gnwe 
to  read,  how  that  once  the  angel  Nadir, 
being  exiled  from  his  place  for  mortal  jias- 
I siou,  upspringing  on  Hmj  wings  of  parental 
! love  (such  j>ower  liad  jxirental  love  for  a 
moment  to  suspend  the  eUe-irrevocablc  law) 
appeareil  for  a brief  iiLstant  in  his  station, 
and,  dejHWiiting  a wondrous  Birth,  straight- 
way dlsiipjx'areil,  and  the  palaces  knew  him 
no  more.  Ajid  this  charge  wa.s  the  self-same 
Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and  lovely — but  Adah 
sleepeth  by  the  river  Bison. 
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Drhortations  from  the  use  of  strong  I have  known  one  in  that  state,  when  he 
liquors  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  sober  has  trieil  to  abstain  but  for  one  evening, — 
declaimera  in  all  ages,  and  have  been  received  though  the  poisonous  potion  had  long  ceased 
with  abundance  of  applause  by  water-<lrink-  to  bring  back  its  first  enchantments,  though 
ing  critics.  But  with  the  patient  himself,  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his 
the  man  that  is  to  be  cured,  unfortunately  gloom  than  brighten  it, — in  the  violence  of 
their  sound  has  seldom  prevalle<l.  Yet  the  the  struggle,  and  the  necessity  he  has  felt  of 
evil  is  acknowledged,  the  remedy  simple,  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation  at  any 
Abstain.  No  force  can  oblige  a man  to  raise  rate,  I have  known  him  to  scream  out,  to 
the  glass  to  his  head  against  his  wilL  'Tis  cry  aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the 
as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not  to  tell  lies.  strife  within  him. 

Alas  ! the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue  Why  should  I hesitate  to  declare,  that  the 
to  bear  false  witness,  have  no  constitutional  man  of  whom  I speak  is  myself  ? I have  no 
tendency.  These  are  actions  indifferent  to  puling  apology  to  make  to  mankind.  I see 
them.  At  the  first  instance  of  the  reformed  them  all  in  one  way  or  another  deviating 
will,  they  can  be  brought  off  without  a from  the  pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  na- 
murrour.  The  itching  finger  is  but  a figure  ture  alone  I am  accountable  for  the  woe  that 
in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with  I have  brought  upon  it. 
the  same  nalunil  delight  give  forth  useful  1 believe  that  there  are  constitutions, 
tniths  with  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  robust  beails  and  iron  insides,  whom  scarce 
scatter  their  pcmicions  contraries.  But  any  excesses  can  hurt ; whom  brandy(I  have 

when  a man  has  commenced  sot seen  them  drink  it  like  wine),  at  all  events 

O pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou  person  whom  wine,  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  a 
of  stout  nerves  and  a strong  head,  wh«>se  measure,  can  do  no  worse  injury  to  than  just 
liver  is  happily  untouched,  and  ere  thy  gorge  to  muddle  their  faculties,  perhaps  never  very 
riseth  at  the  which  I have  written,  first  pellucid.  On  them  this  discourse  is  wasted, 
learn  what  the  thUig  is  ; how  much  of  com-  They  would  but  laugh  at  a weak  brother, 
passion,  how  much  of  human  allowance,  thou  who,  trying  his  strength  with  them,  and 
mayest  virtuously  mingle  with  thy  disappro-  coming  off  foiled  from  the  contest,  would 
bation.  Trample  not  on  the  ruins  of  a man.  fain  persuade  them  that  such  agonistic  exer- 
Exact  not,  under  so  terrible  a penalty  as  cises  are  dangerous.  It  is  to  a very  different 
infamy,  a resuscitation  from  a state  of  death  description  of  persons  I speak.  It  is  to  the 
almost  os  real  os  that  from  which  Lazarus  weak,  the  nervous  ; to  those  who  fed  the 
rose  not  but  by  a miracle.  want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise  their 

Begin  a reformation,  and  custom  will  make  8]>irits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more  than  the 
I it  easy.  But  what  if  the  beginning  be  dread-  ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it 
I fill,  the  first  steps  not  like  climbing  a moun-  Tliis  is  the  secret  of  our  drinking.  Such 
! tain  but  going  through  fire  ? what  if  the  must  fly  the  convivial  board  in  the  first  in- 
whole system  must  undergo  a change  violent  stance,  if  they  do  not  mean  to  sell  themselves 
as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation  of  for  term  of  life. 

form  in  some  insects?  what  if  a process  Twelve  years  ago  I had  completed  my  six- 
comparable  to  flaying  alive  be  to  bo  gone  and-tweutieth  year.  I had  lived  from  the 
through  ? is  the  weakness  that  sinks  under  pericKl  of  leaving  school  to  that  time  pretty 
such  stniggles  to  be  confounded  with  the  much  in  solituiic.  My  comj>anions  were 
pertinacity  which  clings  to  other  rices,  which  chiefly  books,  or  at  roost  one  or  two  living 
have  iuduce<l  no  constitutional  necessity,  no  ones  of  my  own  book-loving  and  sober  stamp. 
engagcmeutofthewholevictiro,bodyaudsoul?  1 rose  early,  went  to  betl  betimes,  and  the 
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faculties  which  God  had  given  me,  I have 
reason  to  think,  did  not  rust  in  me  unused. 

About  that  time  I fell  in  with  some  com- 
panions of  a different  order.  They  were 
men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters  up  a-nights, 
disputants,  drunken  ; yet  seemed  to  have 
something  noble  about  them.  We  dealt 
about  the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after 
midnight,  jovially.  Of  the  quality  called 
fancy  I certainly  possessed  a larger  share 
than  my  companions.  Encouraged  by  their 
applause,  I set  up  for  a professed  Joker ! I, 
who  of  all  men  am  least  fitted  for  such  an 
occupation,  having,  in  addition  to  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  I experience  at  all  times  of 
finding  words  to  express  my  meaning,  a na- 
tural nervous  impediment  in  my  speech  ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves  like 
mine,  aspire  to  any  character  but  that  of  a 
wit.  When  yon  find  a tickling  relish  upon 
your  tongue  disposing  you  to  tliat  sort  of 
conversation,  especially  if  you  find  a preter- 
natural flow  of  ideas  setting  in  upon  you  at 
the  sight  of  a bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid 
giving  way  to  it  as  you  would  fly  your 
greatest  destruction.  If  you  cannot  crush 
the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  within  you  which 
you  mistake  for  such,  divert  it,  give  it  some 
other  play.  Write  an  essay,  pen  a character 
or  description, — but  not  as  I do  now,  with 
tears  trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends, 
of  derision  to  foes ; to  he  suspected  by 
strangers,  stared  at  by  fools  ; to  be  esteemed 
dull  when  you  cannot  be  witty,  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  witty  when  yon  know  that  yon 
have  been  dull ; to  be  called  upon  for  the 
extemporaneous  exercise  of  that  faculty 
which  no  premeditation  can  give ; to  bo 
spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end  in  contempt ; 
to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which  procures 
the  procurer  hatred ; to  give  pleasure  and 
be  paid  with  squinting  malice  ; to  swallow 
draughts  of  life-destroying  wine  which  are 
to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath  to  tickle  vain 
auditors ; to  mortgage  miserable  morrows 
for  nights  of  madness ; to  waste  whole  seas 
of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little 
inctmsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applause, — 
are  the  wages  of  buffoonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a sure  stroke  at  dissolving 
all  connexions  which  have  no  solider  fasten- 
ing than  this  liquid  cement,  more  kind  to 
mu  than  my  owu  taste  or  penetration,  at 


length  opened  my  eyes  to  the  supposed 
qualities  of  my  first  friends.  No  trace  of 
them  is  left  but  in  the  vices  which  they  in- 
troduced, and  the  habits  they  infixed.  In 
them  my  friends  survive  still,  and  exercise 
ample  retribution  for  any  supposed  infidelity 
that  I may  have  been  guilty  of  towards 
them. 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were 
and  are  persons  of  such  intrinsic  and  felt 
worth,  that  though  accidentally  their  ac- 
quaintance has  proved  pernicious  to  me,  I 
do  not  know  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do 
over  again,  I should  have  the  courage  to 
eschew  the  mischief  at  the  price  of  forfeiting 
the  benefit.  I came  to  them  reeking  fn>m 
the  steams  of  my  late  over-heated  notions  of 
companionship ; and  the  slightest  fuel  which 
they  unconsciously  afforded,  was  suflficient  to 
feed  my  old  fires  into  a propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers,  but,  one  from  pro- 
fessional habits,  and  another  from  a custom 
derived  from  his  father,  smoked  tobacco. 
The  devil  could  not  have  devised  a more 
subtle  trap  to  re-take  a backsliding  penitent. 
Tlie  transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts 
of  liquid  fire  to  pufling  out  innocuous  blasts 
of  dry  smoke,  was  so  like  cheating  him.  But 
he  is  too  hard  for  us  when  we  hope  to  com- 
mute. He  beats  us  at  barter  ; and  when  we 
think  to  set  off  a new  failing  against  an  old  i 
infirmity,  tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick 
upon  us  of  two  fur  one.  That  (comparatively) 
white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with  him  in 
the  end  seven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  cany  the  reader 
through  all  the  processes  by  which,  from 
smoking  at  first  with  malt  liquor,  I took  my  i 
degrees  through  thin  wines,  through  stronger  i 
wine  and  water,  through  small  punch,  to  j 
those  juggling  compositions,  which,  under 
the  name  of  mixed  liquors,  slur  a great  deal 
of  brandy  or  other  poison  under  less  and  less 
water  continually,  until  they  come  next  to 
none,  and  so  to  none  at  all.  But  it  is  hateful 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  my  Tartarua 

1 should  repel  my  readers,  fiom  a mere 
incapacity  of  believing  me,  were  I to  tell 
them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  me,  the 
drudging  service  which  I have  p-aid,  the 
slavery  which  I have  vowed  to  it.  How, 
when  I have  resolved  to  quit  it,  a feeling  as 
of  ingratitude  has  started  up  ; how  it  h.as  put 
on  personal  claims  and  made  the  demands 
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of  a friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of  me.  But  out  of  the  black  depths,  could  I be 
it  casually  in  a book,  as  where  Adams  takes  heard,  I would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have 
hie  whiff  in  the  chimney-corner  of  some  i but  set  a foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could 
inn  in  Joseph  Andrews,  or  Fiscator  in  the  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first 
Complete  Angler  breaks  his  fiist  upon  a wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of 
morning  pipe  in  that  delicate  room  PUcator-  I life  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly  dis- 
ibiu  Sacrum,  has  in  a moment  broken  down  ' covered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation, 
the  resistance  of  weeks.  How  a pipe  was  and  be  made  to  understand  what  a dreary 
ever  in  my  midnight  path  before  me,  till  the  thing  it  is  when  a man  shall  feel  himself 
vision  forced  me  to  realise  it, — how  then  going  down  a precipice  with  open  eyes 
its  ascending  vapours  curled,  its  fingrance  and  a passive  will, — to  see  his  destruction 
lulled,  and  the  thousand  delicious  minister-  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel 
ings  conversant  about  it,  employing  every  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself ; to 
faculty,  extracted  the  sense  of  pain.  How  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him, 
from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  from  a and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a time  when 
quick  solace  it  turned  to  a negative  relief,  it  was  otherwise  ; to  bear  about  the  piteous 
thence  to  a restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruins could  he 
thence  to  a positive  misery.  How,  even  now,  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night’s 
when  the  whole  secret  stands  confessed  in  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this 
all  its  dreadful  truth  before  me,  I feel  myself  night’s  repetition  of  the  folly  ; could  he  feel 
linked  to  it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation,  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I cry 

Bone  of  my  bone hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry  to  be 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  examine  the  delivered, — it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash 
motives  of  their  actions,  to  reckon  up  the  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all 
countless  nails  that  rivet  the  chains  of  habit,  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation  ; to 
or  perhaps  being  bound  by  none  so  obdurate  make  him  clasp  his  teeth, 
as  those  I have  confessed  to,  may  recoil  from 

this  as  from  an  overcharged  picture.  But  ^ bassatiok  u.  nm  Uiro-  em. 

what  short  of  such  a bondage  is  it,  which  in 

spite  of  protesting  friends,  a weeping  wife.  Tea,  but  (methinks  I hear  somebody 
and  a reprobating  world,  chains  down  iflany  object)  if  sobriety  be  that  fine  thing  you 
a poor  fellow,  of  no  original  indisposition  to  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the  comforts 
goodness,  to  his  pipe  and  his  pot  ? of  a cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that 

I have  seen  a print  after  Correggio,  in  state  ofheated  excitement  which  you  describe 
which  three  female  figures  are  ministering  and  deplore,  what  hinders  in  your  instance 
to  a man  who  sits  fast  bound  at  the  root  of  that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
a tree.  Sensuality  is  soothing  him.  Evil  which  you  would  induce  others  never  to 
Habit  is  nailing  him  to  a branch,  and  Bepug-  swerve  ? if  the  blessing  be  worth  preserving, 
nance  at  the  same  instant  of  time  is  applying  is  it  not  worth  recovering  1 
a snake  to  his  side.  In  his  &ce  is  feeble  Recovering  / — O if  a wish  could  transport 

delight,  the  recollection  of  past  rather  than  me  back  to  those  days  of  youth,  when  a 
pereeption  of  present  pleasures,  languid  draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could 
enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter  imbecility  to  slake  any  heats  which  summer  suns  and 
good,  a Sybaritic  efieminacy,  a submission  to  youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the 
bondage,  the  springs  of  the  will  gone  down  blood,  bow  gladly  would  I return  to  thee, 
like  a broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  suflering  pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of 
Co-instantaneous,  or  the  latter  forerunning  child-like  holy  hermit ! In  my  dreams  I can 
the  former,  remorse  preceding  action — all  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment  purling 
this  represented  in  one  point  of  time. — When  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my  waking 
I saw  this,  I admired  the  wonderful  skill  of  stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes 
the  painter.  But  when  I went  away,  I wept,  innocence  only  makes  me  sick  and  faint, 
because  I thought  of  my  own  condition.  But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  abstinence  and  the  excess  which  kills  you  t 
ever  change.  The  waters  have  gone  over  — For  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may 
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never  attain  to  my  experience,  with  pain 
I must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that  there 
is  none,  nouc  that  1 can  find.  In  my  stage  ' 
of  habit  (I  speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed  . 
— for  some  of  them  T believe  the  advice  to 
be  most  prudential)  in  the  stage  which  I have 
reached,  to  stop  short  of  that  measure  which 
is  sufficient  to  draw  on  torjwr  and  sleep,  the  ; 
benumbing  apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard, 
is  to  have  taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of 
the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what  that  U,  | 
I had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on  1 
my  credit,  than  know  from  bis  own  trial. 
He  will  come  to  know  it,  whenever  he  shall 
arrive  in  that  state,  in  which,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  reason  shall  only  visit  him  '■ 
through  intoxication  : for  it  is  a fearful  truth, 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  by  repeated  ! 
acts  of  intemperance  may  l>e  driven  from 
their  orderly  sphere  of  action,  their  clear 
daylight  ministories,  until  they  shall  be  i 
brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint 
manifestation  of  their  departing  energies, 
upon  the  retuniing  |>eriods  of  the  fatal 
madness  to  which  they  owe  their  devasta- 
tion. The  drinking  roan  Is  never  less  himself 
than  during  his  sober  intervals.  E\il  is  so  | 
far  his  good.*  | 

Behold  mo  then,  in  the  robust  period  of 
life,  reduced  to  imbecility  and  decay.  Hear  * 
me  count  my  gains,  and  the  profits  wdiich  | 
I have  derived  from  the  midniglit  cup.  ' 

Twelve  years  ago,  I was  possessed  of  a 
healthy  frame  of  mind  and  l>ody.  I w’as  I 
never  strong,  but  I think  my  constitution  I 
(for  a weak  one)  wa.s  as  ha)>pily  exempt 
from  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  1 scarce  knew  what  it  was  . 
to  ail  anything.  Now,  except  when  I am  | 
losing  myself  in  a sea  of  drink,  I am  never 
free  from  those  uneasy  sensations  in  head  | 
and  stomach,  which  are  so  much  worse  to ; 
bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  1 was  seldom  in  bed  after 
six  in  the  morning,  summer  ami  w’inter. 

I awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  without  some 
merry  thouglits  in  my  hca<l,  or  some  piece  of 

* When  poor  M painted  la*it  picture,  with  a 

pencil  in  one  tremblitiK  hand,  and  a gltuMi  of  brandy  and 
water  in  the  other,  hia  ftni?er«  owrtl  the  comtmraliTe 
•leading*  with  « hich  they  were  enabled  to  (to  through 
their  la*k  in  an  imiKrfect  manner,  to  a temixirarr  hrm- 
ne»'»  derived  frum  a repetition  of  practice*,  the  general 
effect  uf  which  hud  ahaken  both  them  and  him  eo 
terribly. 


a song  to  welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now, 
the  first  feeling  w'hich  besets  me,  after 
stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence  to 
their  last  possible  extent,  is  a forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me,  with  a 
secret  wish  that  I could  have  lain  on  still, 
or  never  awaked. 

life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much  of 
the  confusion,  the  trouble,  and  obscure  per- 
plexity, of  an  ill  dream.  Li  the  day  time 
I stumble  upon  dark  mountains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  very  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  my  nature,  yet  as  some- 
thing of  necessity  to  be  gone  through,  and 
therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulne^ 
I used  to  enter  upon  with  some  degree  of 
alacrity,  now  wearies,  affrights,  perplexes 
me.  I fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements, 
and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation  which 
gives  me  bread,  from  a harassing  conceit  of 
iucajiacity.  The  slightest  commisrion  given 
me  by  a friend,  or  any  small  duty  which 
I have  to  perform  for  myself,  as  giving  orders 
to  a tradesman,  &c.  haunts  me  as  a labour 
impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much  the 
springs  of  action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  mankind.  I dare  not  pro- 
mise that  a friend's  honour,  or  his  cause, 
would  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  if  I were  pul 
to  tie  exjwnse  of  any  nuinly  resolution  in 
defending  it.  So  much  the  springs  of  moral 
actiou  are  deadenetl  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  p.ist 
DOW  cease  to  entertain.  I can  do  nothing 
readily.  Application  for  ever  so  short  a time 
kills  me.  This  poor  abstract  of  my  condition 
was  |>eimed  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  connexion  of  thought,  which 
is  now  ditlicult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  de- 
lighte<l  me  in  history  or  poetic  fiction,  now 
only  draw  a few  weak  tears,  allie<l  to  dotage. 
My  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seeuLs  to 
sink  before  anything  great  and  admimble. 

I j»erjK3tuaJly  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any 
cause,  or  none.  It  is  inexpressible  how  much 
this  infirmity  adds  to  a sense  of  shame,  and 
a general  feeling  of  deterioration. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances,  concerning 
which  I c:in  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  not 
always  so  with  me. 

Shall  1 lift  up  the  veil  of  my  wc.akness 
any  further  ? — or  is  this  disclosure  sufficieut  ? 
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I iim  a poor  namelesH  epotwt,  wlio  have  no  mend  them  to  the  recvler’s  attention,  if  he 
vanity  to  conault  by  thene  Confessions.  I find  his  own  case  any  way  touchc<l.  I have 
know  not  whether  I shall  be  laughe<l  at,  or  told  him  what  I am  come  to.  Lot  him  stop 
heard  seriously.  Such  as  they  are,  I com-  in  time. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES. 


I.— THAT  A BCLLT  IS  ALWAYS  A COWAllD. 

This  axiom  contains  a principle  of  com- 
pensation, which  dispcMcs  us  to  admit  the 
truth  of  it.  But  there  is  no  safe  trusting  to 
dictionaries  and  definitions.  We  should 
more  willingly  fall  in  with  this  popular 
language,  if  we  did  not  find  hrutnlity  some- 
times awkwardly  coupled  with  valour  in  the 
same  vocabulary.  The  comic  writers,  with 
their  poetical  justice,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  mislead  us  upon  this  point.  To  sec 
A hectoring  fellow  exposed  and  beaten  upon 
the  stage,  has  something  in  it  wonderfully 
diverting.  Some  people's  share  of  animal 
spirits  is  notoriously  low  and  defective.  It 
has  not  strength  to  raise  a vapour,  or  furnish 
out  the  wind  of  a tolerable  bluster.  These 
love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no  part  of 
valour.  The  truest  courage  with  them  is 
that  which  is  the  least  noisy  and  obtruAve. 
But  confront  one  of  the.se  silent  heroes  with 
the  swaggerer  of  real  life,  and  his  confidence  | 
in  the  theory  quickly  vanishes.  Pretensions  i 
do  not  uniformly  bespeak  non-performance.  I 
A modest,  inoffensive  deportment  does  not  j 
necessarily  imply  valour ; neither  does  the  | 
absence  of  it  justify  us  in  denying  that  j 
quality.  Hickman  wanted  modesty — we  do  ! 
not  mean  Atm  of  Clarissa — ^bnt  who  ever 
doubted  his  courage  ? Even  the  poets — 
upon  whom  this  equitable  distribution  of 
qualities  should  be  most  binding — ^have 
thought  it  agreeable  to  nature  to  depart 
from  the  rule  upon  occasion.  Harapba,  in 
the  Agonistes,"  is  Indeed  a bully  upon  the 
received  notions.  Milton  has  ma<le  him  at  j 
once  a blusterer,  a giant,  and  a dastard.  But ; 
Almanzor,  in  Dryden,  talks  of  driving  armies  I 
singly  before  him — and  does  it.  Tom  Brown  | 
hoil  a shrewder  insight  into  this  kind  of 
character  than  either  of  his  predecessors. 
Ue  divides  the  palm  more  equably,  and 
allows  his  hero  a sort  of  dimidiate  pre- 


eminence : — “ Bully  Dawson  kicke<l  by  half 
the  town,  and  half  the  town  kicknl  by 
Bully  Dawson.”  This  was  true  distributive 
justice. 

II.— THAT  ILI^GOTTEN  GAIN  NEVER  PROSPERS. 

The  weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this 
saying  commonest  in  their  mouth.  It  is  the 
trite  consolation  administered  to  the  easy 
dupe,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his 
money  or  estate,  that  the  acquisition  of  it 
will  do  the  owner  no  good.  But  the  rogues 
of  this  world — the  prudentcr  part  of  them, 
at  least, — know  better ; and  if  the  obser- 
vation had  been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would 
not  have  failed  by  this  time  to  have 
discovered  it.  They  have  pretty  sharp 
distinctions  of  the  fluctuating  and  the 
permanent.  **  Lightly  come,  lightly  go,”  is 
a proverb,  which  they  can  very  well  afford 
to  leave,  when  they  leave  little  else,  to  the 
losers.  They  do  not  always  find  manors,  got 
by  rapine  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt 
away,  as  the  poets  will  have  it ; or  that  all 
gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the 
thiefs  hand  that  grasiis  it.  Church  land, 
alienated  to  lay  uses,  was  formerly  denounced 
to  have  this  slippery  quality.  But  some 
portions  of  it  somehow  always  stuck  so  fast, 
that  the  denunciators  have  been  fain  to 
postpone  the  prophecy  of  refundment  to  a 
late  posterity. 

in.— THAT  A MAN  MUST  NOT  LAUGH  AT  HIS 
OWN  JEST. 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented 
upon  the  self-denial  of  poor  human  nature  ! 
This  is  to  expect  a gentleman  to  give  a treat 
without  partaking  of  it ; to  sit  esurient  at 
his  own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of 
his  venison  upon  the  absurd  strength  of  his 
never  touching  it  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
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we  love  to  see  a wag  taste  his  own  joke  to 
his  party ; to  watch  a quirk  or  a merry 
conceit  flickering  npon  the  lips  some  seconds 
before  the  tongue  is  delivered  of  it.  If  it  be 
good,  fresh,  and  racy — begotten  of  the 
occasion ; if  he  that  utters  it  never  thought 
it  before,  he  is  naturally  the  first  to  be 
tickled  with  it ; and  any  suppression  of  such 
complacence  we  hold  to  be  churlish  and 
insulting.  What  does  it  seem  to  imply  but 
that  your  company  is  weak  or  foolish  enough 
to  be  moved  by  an  image  or  a fancy,  that 
shall  stir  you  not  at  all,  or  but  faintly  t 
This  is  exactly  the  humour  of  the  fine 
gentleman  in  Mondeville,  who,  while  he 
dazzles  his  guests  with  the  display  of  some 
costly  toy,  aifects  himself  to  “see  nothing 
considerable  in  it.” 


IV. — TH.\T  SUCH  A ONE  SHOWS  HIS  BREEDING. 

—THAT  IT  IS  EAST  TO  PERCEIVE  HE  IS 
NO  GENTLEMAN. 

A SPEECH  from  the  poorest  sort  of  people, 
which  always  indicates  that  the  party 
vituperated  is  a gentleman.  The  very  fact 
which  they  deny  is  that  which  galls  and 
exasperates  them  to  use  this  language.  The 
forbearance  with  which  it  is  usiully  received 
is  a proof  what  interpretation  the  hy-stander 
sets  upon  it.  Of  a kin  to  this,  and  still  less 
politic,  are  the  phrases  with  which,  in  their 
street  rhetoric,  they  ply  one  another  more 
grossly  ; — He  is  a poor  creature. — He  has  not 

a rag  to  cover <dc.  ; though  this  last,  we 

confess,  is  more  frequently  applied  by  females 
to  females.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the 
satire  glances  upon  themselves.  A poor 
man,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should  not 
upbraid  an  antagonist  with  poverty.  Are 
there  no  other  topics — as,  to  tell  him  his 

fether  was  hanged — his  sister,  &c.  , 

without  exposing  a secret  which  should  be 
kept  snug  between  them  ; and  doing  an 
affront  to  the  order  to  which  they  have  the 
honour  equally  to  belong  ? All  this  while 
they  do  not  see  how  the  wealthier  man 
stands  by  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  both. 

V. — THAT  THE  POOR  COPY  THE  \1CES  OF 

THE  RICH. 

A SMOOTH  text  to  the  letter  ; and,  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  is  sure  of  a docile  audience 


from  the  pews  lined  with  satin.  It  is  twice 
sitting  upon  velvet  to  a foolish  squire  to  be 
told,  that  he — and  not  perverie  nature,  ns  the 
homilies  would  make  us  imagine,  is  the  true 
cause  of  all  the  irregularities  in  his  parish. 
This  is  striking  nt  the  root  of  free-will  indeed, 
and  denying  the  originality  of  sin  in  any 
sense.  But  men  are  not  such  implicit  sheep 
as  this  comes  to.  If  the  abstinence  from  evil 
on  the  part  of  the  ujqjer  classes  is  to  derive 
itself  from  no  higher  principle  than  the 
apprehension  of  setting  ill  patterns  to  the 
lower,  we  beg  leave  to  discharge  tliem  from 
all  squeamishness  on  that  score : they  may 
even  take  their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  they 
can  find  them.  The  Genius  of  Poverty, 
hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
barren  of  invention,  but  it  can  trade  upon 
the  staple  of  its  own  vice,  without  drawing 
upon  their  capital.  The  poor  are  not  quite 
such  servile  imitatore  as  they  take  them  for. 
Some  of  them  are  very  clever  artists  in  their 
way.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  originaL 
Who  taught  the  poor  to  steal,  to  pilfer  1 
They  did  not  go  to  the  great  for  schoolmas- 
ters in  these  faculties  surely.  It  is  well  if  in 
some  vices  they  allow  ns  to  be— no  copyists. 
In  no  other  sense  is  it  true  that  the  poor 
copy  them,  than  as  servants  may  be  said  to 
take  after  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when 
they  succeed  to  their  reversionary  cold  meats. 
If  the  master,  from  indisposition  or  some 
other  cause,  neglect  his  food,  the  servant 
dines  notwithstanding. 

“ O,  but  (some  will  say)  the  force  of 
example  is  great."  We  knew  a lady  who 
was  so  scrupulous  on  this  head,  that  she 
would  put  up  with  the  calls  of  the  most 
impertinent  visitor,  rather  than  let  her  ser- 
vant say  she  was  not  at  home,  for  fear  of 
teaching  her  miud  to  tell  an  untruth  ; and 
this  in  the  very  face  of  the  fact,  which  she 
knew  well  enough,  that  the  wench  was  one 
of  the  greatest  liars  upon  the  earth  without 
teaching ; so  much  so,  that  her  mistress 
possibly  never  heard  two  words  of  consecu- 
tive truth  from  her  in  her  life.  But  nature 
must  go  for  nothing ; example  must  be  every- 
thing. This  liar  in  grain,  who  never  opened 
her  mouth  without  a lie,  must  be  guarded 
against  a remote  inference,  which  she  (pretty 
casuist !)  might  possibly  draw  from  a form 
of  words  — literally  false,  but  essentially 
deceiving  no  one — that  under  some  circum- 
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stances  a fib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly 
sinful — a fiction,  too,  not  at  all  in  her  own 
way,  or  one  that  she  could  be  suspected  of ' 
adopting,  for  few  servant-wenches  care  to  be 
denied  to  visitors.  1 

This  word  example  reminds  ns  of  another  ' 
fine  word  which  is  in  use  upon  these  occa-  ! 
sions — encmragemenX.  “ People  in  our  sphere  I 
must  not  be  thought  to  give  encouragement  | 
to  such  proceedings.”  To  such  a frantic  , 
height  is  this  principle  capable  of  being 
carried,  that  we  have  known  individuals  who  \ 
have  thought  it  within  the  scope  of  their  | 
influence  to  sanction  despair,  and  give  Mat 
to— suicide.  A domestic  in  the  family  of  a 
county  member  lately  deceased,  from  love,  or 
some  unknown  cause,  cut  his  throat,  but  not 
successfiilly.  The  poor  fellow  was  otherwise 
much  loved  and  respected  ; and  great  interest 
was  used  in  his  behalf^  upon  his  recovery, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
place  ; his  word  being  first  pledgetl,  not 
without  some  substantial  sponsors  to  promise 
for  him,  that  the  like  should  never  happen 
again.  His  master  was  inclinable  to  keep 
him,  but  his  mistress  thought  otherwise  ; 
and  John  in  the  end  was  dismissed,  her  lady- 
ship declaring  that  she  " could  not  think  of 
encouraging  any  such  doings  in  the  county.” 

VI.— THAT  ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A FEAST. 

Not  a man,  woman,  or  child,  in  ten  miles 
round  Guildhall,  who  really  believes  this 
saying.  The  inventor  of  it  did  not  believe  it 
himself.  It  was  made  in  revenge  by  some- 
body, who  was  disappointed  of  a regale.  It 
is  a vile  cold-sciag-of-mutton  sophism  ; a lie 
palmed  upon  the  palate,  which  knows  better 
things.  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  a 
feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that  from  the  super- 
flux there  is  usually  something  left  for  the 
next  day.  Morally  interpreted,  it  belongs  to 
a class  of  proverbs  which  have  a tendency  to 
make  us  under%’alue  money.  Of  this  cast 
are  those  notable  observations,  that  money  is 
not  health ; riches  cannot  purchase  every- 
thing : the  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to 
be  mere  muck,  with  the  morality  which 
traces  fine  clothing  to  the  sheep's  back,  and 
denounces  pearl  as  the  unhandsome  excre- 
tion of  an  oyster.  Hence,  too,  the  phrase 
which  imputes  dirt  to  acres — a sophistry  so 
barefaced,  that  even  the  literal  sense  of  it  is 


true  only  in  a wet  season.  This,  and  abund- 
ance of  similar  sage  saws  assuming  to  incul- 
cate content,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  some  cunning  borrower,  who 
had  designs  upon  the  purse  of  his  wealthier 
neighbour,  which  he  could  only  hope  to  carry 
by  force  of  these  verbal  juggliugs.  Translate 
any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of  the  artful 
metonymy  which  envelopes  it,  and  the  trick 
is  apparent.  Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  of 
mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  books,  pictures, 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 
independence,  heart's  ease,  a man's  own  time 
to  himself,  are  not  mucl; — however  we  may 
be  pleased  to  scandalise  with  that  appella- 
tion the  faithful  metal  that  provides  them 
for  us. 

vn.— OP  TWO  DISPUTANTS  THE  WARMEST  18 
GENERALLY  IN  THE  WRONG. 

Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  quite  on 
opposite  concluaion.  Temper,  indeed,  is  no 
test  of  truth  ; but  warmth  and  earnestness 
arc  a proof  at  least  of  a man's  own  conviction 
of  the  rectitude  of  that  which  he  maintains. 
Coolness  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprin- 
cipled indifference  to  truth  or  falsehood,  as 
of  a sober  confidence  in  a man's  own  side  in 
a dispute.  Nothing  is  more  insulting  some- 
times than  the  appearance  of  this  philoso- 
phic temper.  There  is  little  Titubus,  the 
stammering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's-inn — 
we  have  seldom  known  this  shrewd  little 
fellow  engaged  in  an  aigument  where  we 
were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it,  if 
his  tongue  would  but  fairly  have  seconded 
him.  tVTien  he  has  been  spluttering  excel- 
lent broken  sense  for  an  hour  together, 
writhing  and  labouring  to  be  delivered  of 
the  point  of  dispute — the  very  gist  of  the 
controversy  knocking  at  his  teeth,  which  like 
some  obstinate  iron-grating  still  obstructed 
its  deliverance— his  puny  frame  convulsed, 
and  face  reddening  all  over  at  an  unfairness 
in  the  logic  which  he  wanted  articulation  to 
expose,  it  has  moved  our  gall  to  sec  a smooth 
portly  fellow  of  on  adversary,  that  cared 
not  a button  for  the  merits  of  the  question, 
by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  stationer,  and  desiring  him  to  be  calm 
(your  tall  disputants  have  always  the  advan- 
tage), with  a provoking  sneer  carry  the 
argument  clean  from  him  in  the  opinion  of 
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all  the  by-etanders,  who  have  gone  away 
clearly  convinced  that  Titubiw  must  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  because  he  was  in  a 

passion ; and  that  Mr.  , meaning  his 

opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  dispassionate 
arguers  breathing. 

via— THAT  ATCRBAL  AIXrsiONS  ARE  NOT  W7T. 

BECAITSK  THEY  WILL  NOT  BEAR  A TR,\NS- 

LATION. 

Trr  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest 
local  allusions.  A custom  is  sometimes  as 
difficult  to  explain  to  a foreigner  as  a pun. 
What  would  become  of  a great  part  of  the 
wit  of  the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried  by  this 
test  ? How  would  certain  topics,  as  alder-  i 
manity,  cuckoldry,  have  sounded  to  a Toren- 
tian  auditory,  though  Terence  himself  had 
been  alive  to  translate  them  ? Seiwtor 
urbanus  with  Curruca  to  boot  for  a synonyme, 
would  but  faintly  have  done  the  business. 
Words,  involving  notions,  are  hard  enough 
to  render ; it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to 
translate  a sound,  and  give  an  elegant  version 
to  a jingle.  The  Virgilian  harmony  is  not 
translatable,  but  by  substituting  harmonious 
sounds  in  another  language  for  it.  To  Latin- 
ise a pun,  we  must  seek  a pun  in  Latin,  that 
will  answer  to  it ; as,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
double  endings  in  Hudibras,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a similar  practice  in  the  old 
monkish  doggrol.  Demiis,  the  hercest  op- 
pugner  of  puns  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
professes  himself  highly  tickled  with  the 
“a  stick,”  chiming  to  “ecclesiastic.”  Yet 
what  is  this  but  a species  of  pun,  a verbal 
consonance  7 

IX.— THAT  THE  WORST  PUNS  ARE  THE  REST. 

If  by  worst  be  only  meant  the  most  far- 
fetched and  startling,  we  agree  to  it  A pun 
is  not  bound  by  the  laws  which  limit  nicer 
wit  It  is  a pistol  let  off  at  the  ear ; not  a 
feather  to  tickle  the  intellect  It  is  an  antic 
which  does  not  stand  upon  manners,  but 
comes  bounding  into  the  presence,  and  docs 
not  show  the  less  comic  for  being  dragged 
in  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 
What  though  it  limp  a little,  or  prove  de- 
fective in  one  leg  7 — all  the  better.  A pun 
may  easily  be  too  curious  and  artificial. 


Who  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  l>een  at  a 
party  of  professors  (himself  perhaps  an  old 
offender  in  that  line),  where,  after  ringing  a 
round  of  the  most  ingenious  conceits,  every 
man  contributing  his  shot,  and  some  there  I 
the  most  expert  shooters  of  the  day  ; after 
making  a poor  %cord  run  the  gauntlet  tiU  it 
is  ready  to  drop  ; after  hunting  and  winding 
it  througli  all  the  possible  amlwiges  of  similar 
sounds ; after  squeezing,  and  hauling,  and 
tugging  at  it,  till  the  very  milk  of  it  will  not  | 
yield  a drop  further, — suddenly  some  obscure, 
unthought-of  fellow  in  a corner,  who  was  i 
never  ’prentice  to  the  tnwle,  whom  the  com-  I 
pany  for  veiy  pity  {)assed  over,  as  we  do  by  a | 
known  poor  man  when  a money-sul^ription  | 
is  going  round,  no  one  calling  uj>on  him  for  ' 
hU  quota — has  all  at  once  come  out  with 
something  so  whimsical,  yet  so  pertinent ; so 
brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so  impossible 
to  be  denie<l ; so  exquisitely  gcKxl,  and  so  ^ 
deplorably  bad,  at  the  same  time, — that  it  | 
has  proved  a Bobin  Hood’s  shot ; anything 
ulterior  to  that  is  de.spaired  of ; and  the 
party  breaks  up,  unanimously  voting  it  to  l)e 
the  very  worst  (that  is,  best)  pun  of  the 
evening.  This  species  of  wit  is  the  better 
for  not  being  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  What 
it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses  in  natural- 
ness. The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  | 
critical,  the  less  hold  it  lias  upon  some  other  ! 
faculties.  The  puns  which  are  most  enter- 
taining are  those  which  will  least  bear  an  | 
analysis.  Of  this  kind  is  tlie  following,  re- 
corded with  a sort  of  stigma,  in  one  of  Swift’s  ' 
Miscellanies.  i 

An  Oxford  scholar,  meeting  a porter  who  | 
was  carrying  a hare  through  the  streets, 
accosts  him  with  this  extraordinary  question  : 

“ Prithee,  friend,  is  that  tliy  own  hare,  or  a i 
wig  ? ” I 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  resisting  | 
it.  A man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  |)aper 
in  attempting  a defence  of  it  against  a critic 
who  should  be  laughter-proof.  The  quibble 
in  itself  is  not  considerable.  It  is  only  a 
new  turn  given  by  a little  false  pronunciation, 
to  a very  common,  though  not  very  courteous 
inquiry.  Put  by  one  gentleman  to  another  at 
a dinner-party,  it  would  have  been  vapid  ; to 
the  mistress  of  the  house  it  would  have  < 
shown  much  less  wit  than  rudeness.  We  | 
must  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  place,  and  | 
person ; the  pert  look  of  the  inquiring  | 
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scholar,  the  despontiiug  looks  of  the  puzzled 
j porter  : the  one  stopping  at  leisure,  the  other 
! hurrying  on  with  hia  burden  ; the  innocent 
though  rather  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first 
I member  of  the  question,  with  the  utter  and 
inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second  ; the 
place — a public  street, not  favourable  to  frivo- 
lous investigations  ; the  afiroutive  quality  of 
the  primitive  inquiry  (the  common  question) 
invidiously  transfeiTed  to  the  derivative  (the 
new  ttiru  given  to  it)  in  the  implied  satire  ; 

I namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected 
I to  eat  of  the  good  things  which  they  carry, 

I they  being  in  most  countries  considered 
rather  as  the  temporary  trustees  than  owners 
of  such  dainties, — which  the  fellow  was 
beginning  to  understand  ; but  then  the  wig 
again  comes  in,  and  he  can  make  nothing  of 
it ; all  put  together  constitute  a picture : 
Hogarth  could  have  made  it  intelligible  on 
canvass. 

Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce 
this  a very  bad  pun,  because  of  the  defective- 
ness in  the  concluding  member,  whicb  Is  its 
verj’  beauty,  and  constitutes  the  surprise. 
The  same  person  shall  cry  up  for  admirable 
the  cold  quibble  from  Virgil  about  the 
I broken  Cremona  ;*  because  it  is  made  out 
in  all  its  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  We  venture  to  call  it  cold  ; 

I because,  of  thousands  who  have  admired  it, 

. it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  has 
heartily  chuckled  at  it.  As  appealing  to  the 
judgment  merely  (setting  the  risible  faculty 
aside),  we  must  pronounce  it  a monument  of 
curious  felicity.  But  as  some  stories  arc  said 
I to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  asserted  of  this  biverbal  allusion, 
that  it  is  too  gocnl  to  be  natural.  One  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  the  incident  was  in- 
vented to  fit  the  line.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  less  perfect.  Like  some 
Virgilian  hemistichs,  it  has  suffered  by  filling 
np.  The  nimium  Vicina  was  enough  in 
conscience  ; the  Cremona:  afterwards  loads  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a double  pun  ; and  we  have 
always  observed  that  a superfcctation  in  this 
sort  of  wit  is  dangerous.  When  a man  has 
said  a good  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  follow 
it  up.  We  do  not  care  to  bo  cheated  a 
second  time  ; or,  perhaps  the  mind  of  man 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  not  capacious 
enough  to  lodge  two  puns  at  a time.  The 
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impression,  to  be  forcible,  must  be  simulta- 
neous and  undivided. 

X.— THAT  UANDROME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES. 

Those  who  use  this  proverb  can  never 
have  seen  Mrs.  Conrudy. 

The  soul,  if  we  may  believe  Plotinus,  is  a 
ray  frrim  the  celestial  beauty.  As  she  |wir- 
bikes  more  or  less  of  this  heavenly  light,  she 
informs,  with  corresponding  characters,  the 
fleshly  tenement  wliich  she  chooses,  and 
frames  to  herself  a suitable  mansion. 

All  which  only  proves  that  the  sou!  of  Mrs. 
Conrady,  in  her  pre-existent  state,  was  no 
givat  judge  of  architecture. 

To  the  same  effect,  in  a Hymn  in  honour 
of  Beauty,  divine  Spenser  piaionieing, 
sings 

ETcry  spirit  it  I*  more  poro. 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  hearcniy  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  i«ight. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  : 

For  tout  U form  and  doth  the  body  nuke. 

But  Spenser,  it  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs. 
Conrady. 

Tliese  poets,  we  find,  are  no  safe  guides  in 
philosophy  ; for  here,  in  his  very  next  stanza 
but  one,  is  a saving  clause,  which  throws  us 
all  out  again,  and  leaves  us  as  much  to  seek 
as  ever : — 

Yet  oft  it  falht,  that  many  a gentle  mind 
Dwella  in  deformed  tabernacle  drown'd, 

Either  by  chance,  againnt  the  rourM'  of  kind, 

Or  through  unaptnesa  in  the  subetance  foimd. 

Which  it  aiuumed  of  «omo  stubborn  ground. 

That  will  not  yield  unto  her  form'a  direction, 

But  U performed  with  K>mc  foul  imperfection. 

From  which  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser 
had  seen  somebody  like  Mrs.  Conrady. 

The  spirit  of  this  good  lady — her  previous 
anima — must  have  stumbled  upon  one  of 
these  untoward  tabernacles  which  he  speaks 
of.  A more  rebellions  commodity  of  clay  for 
a ground,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  no  gentle  mind 
— and  sure  hers  is  one  of  the  gentlest — ever 
had  to  deal  with. 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage — 
inexplicable,  we  mean,  but  by  this  modlBca- 
tion  of  the  theory — we  have  come  to  a con- 
clusion that,  if  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better 
to  bo  plain  all  over,  than  amidst  a tolerable 
residue  of  features  to  bang  out  one  that  shall 
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V>e  exceptionable.  No  one  can  say  of  Mrs. 
Conrady’s  countenance  that  it  wouldbe  bettei* 
if  she  had  but  a nose.  It  is  impossible  to 
pull  her  to  pieces  in  this  manner.  We  have 
seen  the  moat  malicious  beauties  of  her  own 
sex  baffled  in  the  attempt  at  a selection.  The 
toul-enA&mhle  defies  particularising.  It  is  too 
complete — too  consistent,  as  we  may  say — 
to  admit  of  these  invidious  reservations.  It 
is  not  as  if  some  Apelles  had  picked  out  here 
a lip— and  there  a chin— out  of  the  collected 
ugliness  of  Greece,  to  frame  a model  by. 
It  is  a symmetrical  whole.  We  challenge 
the  minutest  connoisseur  to  cavil  at  any  part 
or  j>arcel  of  the  countenance  in  question  ; to 
say  that  this,  or  that,  is  improperly  placed. 
We  are  convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no  less 
than  is  affirmed  of  true  beauty,  is  the  result 
of  harmony.  Like  that,  too,  it  reigns  without 
a competitor.  No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Con- 
rady,  without  pronouncing  her  to  be  tbe 
plainest  woman  that  he  ever  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  The  first  time  that  you 
are  indulged  with  a sight  of  her  face,  is  an 
ora  in  your  existence  ever  after.  You  are 
glad  to  have  seen  it — like  Stonehenge.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  forget  it.  No  one  ever 
apologised  to  her  for  meeting  her  in  the 
street  on  such  a day  and  not  knowing  her  : 
tbe  pretext  would  be  too  bore.  Nobody  can 
mistake  her  for  another.  Nobody  can  say  of 
her,  “ I think  I have  seen  that  face  some- 
where, but  I cannot  call  to  mind  where.” 
You  must  remember  that  in  such  a parlour 
it  first  struck  you — like  a bust.  You  won- 
dered where  the  owner  of  the  house  had 
picked  it  up.  You  wondered  more  when  it 
began  to  move  its  lips — so  mildly  too  I No 
I one  ever  thought  of  asking  her  to  ait  for  her 
I picture.  Lockets  are  for  remembrance  ; and 
I it  would  be  clearly  superfluous  to  hang  an 
I image  at  your  heart,  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  out  of  it  It  is  not  a mean  face 
cither  ; iU  entire  originality  precludes  that 
Neither  is  it  of  that  order  of  plain  face^ 
which  improve  upon  acquaintance.  Some 
I very  good  but  ordinary  people,  by  an  un- 
I wearied  perseverance  in  good  offices,  put  a 
I cheat  upon  our  eyes ; juggle  our  senses  out 
of  their  natural  impressions  ; and  set  us 
upon  discovering  good  indications  in  a coun- 
tenance, which  at  first  sight  promised  nothing 
less.  We  detect  gentleness,  which  had  escaped 
us,  lurking  about  an  under  lip.  But  when 


Mrs.  Conrady  has  done  you  a service,  her 
face  remains  the  same  ; when  she  has  done 
yon  a thousand,  and  you  know  that  she  is 
ready  to  double  the  number,  still  it  is  that 
individual  face.  Neither  can  you  say  of  it, 
that  it  would  be  a good  face  if  it  were  not 
marked  by  the  small  pox — a compliment 
which  is  always  more  admissive  than  excu.sa- 
tory — for  either  Mrs.  Conrady  never  had  the 
small-pox : or,  as  we  say,  took  it  kindly.  No, 
it  stands  upon  its  own  merits  fairly.  There 
it  is.  It  is  her  mark,  her  token  ; that  which 
she  is  known  by.  | 

XI.— TIL\T  \\T.  MUST  NOT  LOOK  A GIFT  UOttSE  , 
IN  THE  MOUTH.  j 

I 

Nor  a lady’s  age  in  the  parish  register. 
We  hope  we  have  more  delicacy  than  to  do 
either  ; but  some  faces  spare  us  the  trouble  | 
of  these  dental  inquiries.  And  what  if  the  ' 
beast,  which  my  friend  would  force  upon 
my  acceptance,  prove,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a 
sorry  Rosinante,  a lean,  ill-favoured  jade,  i 
whom  no  gentleman  could  think  of  setting 
up  in  bis  stables  ? Must  I,  rather  than  not 
be  obliged  to  my  friend,  make  her  a com- 
panion to  Eclipse  or  Lightfoot!  A horse-  I 
giver,  no  more  than  a horse-seller,  has  a ^ 
right  to  palm  his  spavined  article  upon  us  ' 
for  good  ware.  An  equivalent  is  expected  I 
in  either  case  ; and,  with  my  own  good  will, 

I would  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my  ! 
thanks  than  out  of  my  money.  Some  people 
have  a knack  of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of 
no  real  value,  to  engage  you  to  substantial 
gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothing. 
Our  friend  Mitis  carries  this  humour  of  | 
never  refusing  a present,  to  the  very  point 
of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple 
the  ridiculous  with  so  much  mistaken  deli- 
cacy, and  real  good-nature.  Not  an  apart- 
ment in  his  fine  house  (and  he  has  a true 
taste  in  household  decorations),  but  is  stufled 
up  with  some  preposterous  print  or  mirror  i 
— tbe  worst  adapted  to  his  panels  that  may  | 
be — the  presents  of  his  friends  that  know  | 
his  weakness;  while  his  noble  Vandykes  | 
are  displaced,  to  make  room  for  a set  of 
daubs,  the  work  of  some  wretched  artist  of  | 
his  acquaintance,  who,  having  hod  them  re-  | 
turned  upon  his  hands  for  bad  likeuessea.  ; 
finds  his  account  in  bestowing  them  here  ! 
gratis.  The  good  creature  has  not  tbe  heart 
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to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  expense  of  an 
honest  refusal.  It  is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not 
vex  one  at  the  same  time)  to  see  him  sitting 
in  his  dining  parlour,  surrounded  with  ob- 
scure aunts  and  cousins  to  God  knows  whom, 
while  the  true  La<ly  Marys  and  Lady  Bettys 
of  his  own  honourable  family,  in  favour  to 
these  adopted  frights,  arc  consigned  to  the 
stair-case  and  the  lumber-room.  In  like 
manner  his  gooilly  shelves  are  one  by  one 
stripped  of  his  favourite  old  authors,  to  give 
place  to  a collection  of  presentation  copies — 
the  flour  and  bran  of  modem  poetry.  A 
presentation  copy,  reader — if  haply  you  are 
yet  innocent  of  such  favours — is  a copy  of  a 
book  which  does  not  sell,  sent  you  by  the 
author,  with  his  foolish  autograph  at  the 
beginning  of  it ; for  which,  if  a stranger,  he 
only  demands  your  friendship  ; if  a brother 
author,  he  expects  from  you  a book  of  yours, 
which  does  sell,  in  return.  We  can  speak 
to  experience,  having  by  us  a tolerable 
assortment  of  these  gift-horses.  Not  to  ride 
a metaphor  to  death — we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  some  gifts  there  is  sense. 
A duplicate  out  of  a friend’s  library  (where  he 
has  more  than  one  copy  of  a rare  author)  is 
intelligible.  There  are  favours,  short  of  the 
pecuniary — a thing  not  fit  to  bo  hinte<l  at 
among  gentlemen — which  confer  as  much 
grace  upon  the  acceptor  as  the  offerer  ; the 
kind,  we  confess,  which  is  most  to  our  palate, 
is  of  those  little  conciliatory  missives,  wdnch 
for  their  vehicle  generally  choose  a hamper 
^little  odd  presents  of  game,  fruit,  perhaps 
wine — though  it  is  essential  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  latter,  that  it  be  home-made.  We 
love  to  have  our  friend  in  the  country  sitting 
thus  at  our  table  by  proxy ; to  apprehend 
his  presence  (though  a hundreil  miles  may 
be  between  us)  by  a turkey,  whose  goodly 
aspect  reflects  to  us  his  “ plump  corpuscu- 
lum  ; ’*  to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  woodcock  ; 
to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter ; to  concorporate  him  in  a 
slice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  indeed 
to  have  him  within  ourselves  ; to  know  him  | 
intimately : such  participation  is  methinks 
unitive,  as  the  old  theologians  phrase  it. 
For  these  considerations  we  should  be  sorry 
if  certain  restrictive  regulations,  which  are 
thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the  peasantry  of 
this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  writh. 
A hare,  as  the  law  now  stands,  makes  many 


friends.  Caius  conciliates  Titius  (knowing 
his  goilt)  with  a lejish  of  partridges.  Titius 
(suspecting  his  partiality  for  them)  paases 
them  to  Lucius  ; who,  in  his  turn,  preferring 
his  friend's  relish  to  his  own,  makes  them 
over  to  Marcius  ; till  in  their  ever-widening 
progress,  and  round  of  unconscious  circummi- 
gration,  they  distribute  the  seeds  of  harmony 
over  half  a pariah.  We  are  well-disposed  to 
this  kind  of  sensible  remembrances  ; and  are 
I the  less  apt  to  be  taken  by  those  little  airy 
tokens — impalpable  to  the  palate — which, 

^ under  the  names  of  rings,  lockets,  keep-sakes, 
amuse  some  people’s  fancy  mightily.  We 
I could  never  away  with  these  indigestible 
, trifles.  They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and 
foppery  of  friendship. 


XII.— THAT  HOME  19  HOME  THOUGH  IT  IS 
NEVER  .90  HOMELY. 

Homes  there  are,  we  arc  sure,  that  are  no 
homes  ; the  home  of  the  very  poor  man,  and 
another  which  we  shall  speak  to  presently. 
Crowded  places  of  cheap  entertainment,  and 
the  benches  of  alehouses,  if  they  could  speak, 
might  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the  first. 
To  them  the  very  poor  man  resorts  for  an 
image  of  the  home,  which  he  cannot  find  at 
home.  For  a starved  grate,  and  a scanty 
firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the 
natural  heat  in  the  fingers  of  so  many  shiver- 
ing children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in 
the  depths  of  winter  always  a blazing  hearth, 
and  a hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by. 
Instead  of  the  clamours  of  a wife,  made 
gaunt  by  famishing,  he  meets  with  a cheer- 
ful attendance  beyond  the  merits  of  the 
trifle  which  he  can  afford  to  spend.  He  has 
companions  which  his  home  denies  him,  for 
the  very  poor  man  has  no  visitors.  He  can 
look  into  the  goings  on  of  the  world,  and 
speak  a little  to  politics.  At  home  there  are 
no  politics  stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All 
interests,  real  or  imaginary,  all  topics  that 
should  expand  the  mind  of  man,  and  con- 
nect him  to  a sympathy  with  general  exist- 
ence, are  crushed  in  the  absorbing  consider- 
ation of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the  family. 
Beyond  the  price  of  bread,  news  is  senseless 
and  impertinent.  At  homo  there  is  no  lar^ 
der.  Here  there  is  at  least  a show  of  plenty; 
and  while  be  cooks  his  lean  scrap  of  butcher’s 
meat  before  the  common  bars,  or  munches 
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his  humbler  cold  vnands,  his  relishing  bread  nurses,  it  was  a stranger  to  the  patient  ! 

• and  cheese  with  an  onion,  in  a comer,  where  I fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attracting  | 
j no  one  reflects  upon  his  jwverty,  he  has  a ’ novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cheaper  i 
sight  of  the  substantial  joint  pronding  for  off-hand  contrivance  to  divert  the  child;  the 
the  landlord  and  his  family.  He  takes  an  prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wnsc 
I interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ; and  while  he  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  ■ 
assists  in  removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire,  story  interposed,  that  puts  a stop  to  present 
he  feels  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  beef  sufferings,  and  awakens  the  passions  of  young 
. and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning  to  for- 1 wonder.  It  was  never  sung  to— no  one  ever 
get  at  home.  All  this  while  he  deserts  his ! told  to  it  a tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was 
wife  and  children.  But  what  wife,  and  what  draggc<l  up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  | 
children  ? Prosperous  men,  who  object  to  ! It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at  once 
this  desertion,  image  to  themselves  some  ^ into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A child  exists  ; 

I clean  contentetl  family  like  that  which  they  not  for  the  very  ]xx)r  as  any  object  of  dalli-  I 
I go  home  to.  But  look  at  the  countenance  of  ance ; it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed, 
the  poor  wives  who  follow  and  persecute  a pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  j 
1 their  good-man  to  the  door  of  the  public-  to  labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  | 

I house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when  co-operator,  for  food  with  the  parent  It  is 
something  like  shame  would  restrain  him,  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace  : it  | 
if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to  never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recall-  | 

I pass  the  threshold.  That  face,  groimd  by  ing  his  young  times.  The  children  of  the  | 

I want,  in  which  every  cheerful,  every  con-  very  poor  have  no  young  times.  It  makes 
I versable  lineament  has  been  long  effaced  by  ^ the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the  f 
misery, — is  that  a face  to  stay  at  home  with  ? ^ casual  street-talk  between  a poor  woman  ' 
is  it  more  a woman,  or  a wild  cat  ? alas ! it  and  her  little  girl,  a woman  of  the  better  | 

I is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  that  sort  of  poor,  in  a condition  rather  above  the  j 
j once  smiled  upon  him.  It  can  smile  no  j squalid  beings  which  we  have  1>ecn  contem- 
longcr.  "VVliat  comforts  can  it  share  1 what  plating.  It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  i 

I burthens  can  it  lighten  1 Oh,  'tia  a fine  of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age) ; of  the  | 

I thing  to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared  to-  promised  sight,  or  play  ; of  praised  sufli- 
I gether!  But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  ciency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and  ' 
the  cupboard  ? The  innocent  prattle  of  his  ' clear-starching,  of  the  price  of  coaLs,  or  of 
1 children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a man's  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that  | 

[ poverty.  But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  should  be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  ' 

I do  not  prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  fright-  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and  ' 
I ful  features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be 
no  childishness  in  its  dwelliugs.  Poor  people,  a woman, — before  it  was  a child.  It  has  | 
I said  a sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  learned  to  go  to  market ; it  chaffers,  it  , 
bring  up  their  children  ; they  drag  them  up.  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs  ; it  is  know-  j 
The  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  ing,  acute,  sharpened  ; it  never  prattlea.  I 
nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  Ixi-  Had  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the  home  of  I 
times  into  a premature  reflecting  person,  the  very  poor  is  no  home  ? j 

No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are  [ 
: it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  constrained  to  deny  to  be  one.  It  has  a 
I toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour  it.  There  is  larder,  which  the  home  of  the  poor  man 
none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  wants ; its  fireside  conveniences,  of  which  j 
can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily  the  poor  dream  not.  But  with  all  this,  it  is  | 
said,  that  “a  bal>e  is  fed  with  milk  and  no  home.  It  is — the  house  of  a man  that  is 
praise.”  But  the  aliment  of  this  pc»or  babe  infested  with  many  visitors.  May  we  l>e  , 

I wa.s  thin,  unnourishing  ; the  return  to  its  branded  for  the  veriest  churl,  if  wc  deny  our  | 
I little  baby-tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  at-  heart  to  the  many  noble-hearted  friends 
tention,  bitter  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  that  at  times  exchange  their  dwelling  for 
never  had  a toy,  or  knew  what  a coral  our  poor  roof!  It  is  not  of  guests  that 
meant.  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  wo  complain,  but  of  endless,  purposeless  | 
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risitants  ; droppers  in,  as  they  are  called. 
We  eometimes  wonder  from  what  sky  they 
faU.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  position  of 
our  lodging  ; its  horoscopy  was  ill  calcn- 
lated,  being  just  situate  in  a medium — a 
plaguy  suburban  mid-space— fitted  to  catch 
idlers  from  town  or  country.  We  are  older 
than  we  were,  and  age  is  easily  put  out  of 
its  way.  We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass 
to  reckon  upon,  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see 
them  drop  in  endlessly  succeeding  imperti- 
nences. At  our  time  of  life,  to  be  alone 
sometimes  is  as  needful  as  sleep.  It  is  the 
refreshing  sleep  of  the  day.  The  growing 
infirmities  of  age  manifest  themselves  in  no- 
thing more  strongly,  than  in  an  inveterate 
dislike  of  interruption.  The  thing  which  we 
are  doing,  we  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do. 
We  have  neither  much  knowledge  nor  de- 
vices ; but  there  are  fewer  in  the  place  to 
which  we  hasten.  We  are  not  willingly  put 
out  of  our  way,  even  at  a game  of  nine-pins 
While  youth  was,  we  had  vast  reversions  in 
time  future  j we  arc  reduced  to  a present 
pittance,  and  obliged  to  economise  in  that 
article.  We  bleed  away  our  moments  now 
as  hardly  as  our  ducats.  We  cannot  bear 
to  have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten  and  fretted 
into  by  moths.  W e are  willing  to  barter  our 
good  time  with  a friend,  who  gives  us  in 
exchange  his  own.  Herein  is  the  distinction 
between  the  genuine  guest  and  the  visitant. 
This  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives 
you  his  bad  in  exchange.  The  guest  is  do- 
mestic to  you  as  your  good  cat,  or  household 
bird  ; the  visitant  is  your  fly,  that  flaps  in  at 
your  window,  and  out  again,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a sense  of  disturbance,  and  victuals 
spoiled.  The  inferior  functions  of  life  begin 
to  move  heavily.  Wo  cannot  concoct  our 
food  with  interruptions.  Our  chief  meal,  to 
be  nutritive,  must  be  solitary.  With  diffi- 
culty we  can  eat  before  a guest ; and  never 
understood  what  the  relish  of  public  feasting 
meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion 
fair  play,  in  a crowd.  The  unexpected 
coming  in  of  a visitant  stops  the  machine. 
There  is  a punctual  generation  who  time 
their  calls  to  the  precise  commencement  of 
your  dining-hour — not  to  eat — hut  to  see 
you  eat.  Our  knife  and  fork  drop  in- 
stinctively, and  we  feel  that  we  have  swal- 
lowed our  latest  morsel.  Others  again  show 
their  genius,  as  we  have  said,  in  knocking 


the  moment  you  have  Just  sat  down  to  a 
book.  They  have  a j>eculiar  compassionate 
I sneer,  with  which  they  “ hope  that  they  do 
not  interrupt  your  studies.”  Though  they 
flutter  off  the  next  moment,  to  carry  their 
impertinences  to  the  nearest  student  that 
they  can  call  their  friend,  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  Bi>oilcd  ; we  abut  the  leaves,  and 
with  Dante's  lovers,  read  no  mure  that  day. 
It  were  well  if  the  effect  of  intrusion  were 
simply  co-extensive  with  its  presence,  but  it 
mars  idl  the  good  hours  afterwards.  These 
scratches  in  appearance  leave  an  orifice  that 
closes  not  hastily.  “ It  is  a prostitution  of 
the  bravery  of  friendship,"  says  worthy 
Bishop  Taylor,  “ to  spend  it  upon  impertinent 
|)eople,  who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their 
families,  but  can  never  ease  my  loiwls.”  This 
is  the  secret  of  their  gaddings,  their  visits, 
and  morning  calls.  They  too  have  homes, 
which  are — no  homes. 


xm.— THAT  YOU  MU.ST  I.OVE  ME  AND  LOVE 
MY  DOG. 

“ Good  sir,  or  madam — as  it  may  be — we 
most  willingly  embrace  the  offer  of  your 
friendship.  We  have  long  known  your  ex- 
cellent <|ualities.  We  have  wished  to  have 
you  nearer  to  us  ; to  hold  you  within  the 
very  innermost  fold  of  our  heart.  We  can 
have  no  resen-e  towards  a i>er8on  of  your 
open  and  noble  nature.  The  frankness  of 
your  humour  suits  us  exactly.  We  have 
been  long  looking  for  such  a friend.  Quick 
— let  us  disburthen  our  troubles  into  eeich 
other’s  bosom — let  us  make  our  single  joys 
shine  by  reduplication — But  yap,  yap,  yap  ! 
what  is  this  confounded  cur  I he  has 
fastened  his  tooth,  which  is  none  of  the 
bluntest,  just  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg.” 

“ It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him 
for  my  sake.  Here,  Test — Test — Test ! ” 

“ But  he  has  bitten  me.” 

“ Ay,  that  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  him.  I have  had 
him  three  years.  He  never  bites  me.” 

Yap,  yap,  yap  I — “ He  is  at  it  again.” 

“ Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does 
not  like  to  be  kicked.  I expect  my  dog 
to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
myself.” 

“ But  do  you  always  take  him  out  with 
you,  when  you  go  a friendship-hunting ) ” 
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Invariably.  *TU  the  sweetest,  prettiest, 
Wst-conditioneil  animal.  1 call  him  my  test 
— the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  a friend. 
No  one  can  properly  be  said  to  love  me,  who 
does  not  love  him.” 

" Excuse  us,  dear  sir— or  madaTn,  afore- 
said— if  upon  further  consideration  we  are 
obliged  to  decline  the  otherwise  invaluable 
offer  of  your  friendship.  We  do  not  like 
dogs.” 

“ Mighty  well,  sir, — you  know  the  con- 
ditions— you  may  have  worse  offers.  Come 
along,  Test.” 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imaginary, 
but  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  we  have 
had  frequent  occasions  of  breaking  off  an 
agreeable  intimacy  by  reason  of  these  canine 
appendages.  Tliey  do  not  always  come  in 
the  shape  of  dogs  ; they  sometimes  wear  the 
more  plausible  and  human  character  of  kins- 
folk, near  acquaintances,  my  friend^s  friend, 
his  partner,  his  wife,  or  hia  children.  We 
could  never  yet  form  a friendship— not  to 
speak  of  more  delicate  correspondence — how- 
ever much  to  our  taste,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  third  anomaly,  some  imper- 
tinent clog  affixed  to  the  relation  — the 
understood  doff  in  the  proverb.  The  good 
things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  singly,  but 
come  to  us  with  a mixture  ; like  a school- 
boy's holiday,  with  a task  affixed  to  the  tail 
of  it.  What  a delightful  companion  is  * * * *, 
if  he  did  not  always  bring  his  tall  cousin 
with  him  ! He  seems  to  grow  with  him  ; 
like  some  of  those  double  births  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  of  with  such  wonder 
and  delight  in  the  old ‘‘Athenian  Oracle,” 
where  Swift  commenced  author  by  writing 
Pindaric  Odes  (what  a beginning  for  him  !) 
upon  Sir  William  Temple.  There  is  the 
picture  of  the  brother,  with  the  little  brother 
peeping  out  at  his  shoulder ; a species  of  | 
fraternity,  which  we  have  no  name  of  kin  j 
close  enough  to  comprehend.  When  • • • • ; 
comes,  poking  in  his  heail  and  shoulder  into 
your  room,  as  if  to  feel  hia  entry,  you  think, 
surely  you  have  now  got  him  to  yourself — 
what  a three  hours*  chat  we  shall  have  ! — 
but  ever  in  the  haunch  of  him,  and  before 
his  diffident  body  is  well  disclosed  in  your 
apartment,  appears  the  haunting  shadow  of 
the  cousin,  ovcr{)ecring  his  modest  kinsman, 
and  sure  to  overlay  the  expected  good  talk 
with  his  insufferable  procerity  of  stature,  and 


uncorresponding  dwarfishneas  of  observation. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  *Tis  hard 
when  a blessing  comes  accompanied.  Cannot 
we  like  Sempronia,  without  sitting  down  to 
chess  with  her  eternal  brother;  or  know 
Sulpicia,  without  knowing  all  the  round  of 
her  card-playing  relations  1 — must  my 
friend*s  brethren  of  necessity  be  mine  also  ? 
must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby 
the  parson,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico-printer, 
because  W.  S.,  who  is  neither,  but  a ripe 
wit  and  a critic,  has  the  misfortune  to  claim 
a common  parentage  with  them  ? Let  him 
lay  down  hU  brothers  ; and  *Us  odds  but  we 
will  cast  him  in  a pair  of  ours  (we  have  a 
Buperflux)  to  balance  the  concession.  Let 
F.  H.  lay  down  his  garrulous  uncle ; and  ! 
Honorius  dismiss  bis  vapid  wife,  and  super- 
fluous establishment  of  six  boys : things  be-  ! 
tween  boy  and  manhood — too  ripe  for  play, 
too  raw  for  conversation — that  come  in,  im*  i 
pudcntly  staring  their  fatheris  old  friend  I 
out  of  countenance  ; and  will  neither  aid  j 
nor  let  alone,  the  conference  ; that  we  may  | 
once  more  meet  upon  equal  terma,  as  we 
were  wont  to  do  in  the  disengaged  state  of 
bachelorhood. 

It  is  well  if  your  friend,  or  mistress,  be  I 
content  with  these  canicular  probations.  { 
Few  young  ladies  but  in  this  sense  keep  a 
dog.  But  when  Kutilia  hounds  at  you  her 
tiger  aunt ; or  Ruspina  expects  you  to  * 
cherish  and  fondle  her  viper  sister,  whom 
she  has  preposterously  taken  into  her  bosom, 
to  try  stinging  conclusions  upon  your  con- 
stancy ; they  must  not  complain  if  the  house  ! 
be  rather  thin  of  suitors.  Scylla  must  have  | 
broken  off  many  excellent  matches  in  her  ! 
time,  if  she  insisted  upon  all,  that  loved  her, 
loving  her  dogs  also. 

An  excellent  story  to  this  moral  is  told  of 
Merry,  of  Della  Cruscan  memory.  In  tender  i 
youth  he  loved  and  courted  a modest  ap< 
panage  to  the  Opera — in  truth  a dancer, — 
who  had  won  him  by  the  artless  contrast 
between  her  manners  and  situation.  She 
seemed  to  him  a native  violet,  that  bad  been 
transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into  | 
that  exotic  and  artiflcial  hotbed.  Nor,  in  i 
truth,  was  she  less  genuine  and  sincere  than  | 
she  appeared  to  him.  He  wooed  and  won 
this  flower.  Only  fur  appearance*  sake,  and  I 
for  due  honour  to  the  bride's  rehations,  she  | 
craved  that  she  might  have  the  .'ittendanoe 
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of  her  friends  and  kindred  at  the  approaeliing 
solemnity.  Tlie  request  was  too  amiable 
not  to  be  conceded : and  in  this  solicitude 
for  conciliating  the  good-will  of  mere  rela- 
tions, he  found  a presage  of  her  superior 
attentions  to  himself,  when  the  golden  shall 
should  have  “ killed  the  flock  of  all  aflections 
else.”  The  morning  came  : and  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  Richmond — the  place  appointed 
for  the  breakfasting — accompanied  with  one 
English  friend,  he  impatiently  awaited  what 
reinforcements  the  bride  should  bring  to 
grace  the  ceremony.  A rich  muster  she  had 
made.  They  came  in  six  coaches — the  whole 
corps  du  ballet — French,  Italian,  men  and 
women.  Monsieur  de  B.,  the  famous 
pirouetter  of  the  day,  led  his  fair  spouse,  but 
craggy,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
Prima  Donna  liad  sent  her  excuse.  But  the 
first  and  second  Bufih  were  there ; and 
Signor  Sc — , and  Signora  Ch — , and  Madame 
V — , with  a coimtless  cavalcade  besides  of 
chorusers,  figurantes  ! at  the  sight  of  whom 
Merry  afterwards  declared,  that  “ then  for 
the  first  time  it  struck  him  seriously,  that  he 
was  about  to  marry — a dancer.”  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Besides,  it  was  her  day  ; 
these  were,  in  fact,  her  friends  and  kinsfolk. 
The  assemblage,  though  whimsical,  was  all 
very  natural.  But  when  the  bride — handing 
out  of  the  last  coach  a still  more  extraordi- 
nary figure  than  the  rest — presented  to  him  as 
her  fcUhtr — the  gentleman  that  was  to  give 
her  away — no  leas  a person  than  Signor 
Delpini  himself — with  a sort  of  pride,  as 
much  as  to  say.  See  what  I have  brought  to 
do  us  honour ! — the  thought  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a paternity  quite  overcame  him  ; and 
slipping  away  under  some  pretence  from  the 
bride  and  her  motley  adherents,  poor  Merry 
took  horse  from  the  back  yard  to  the  nearest 
searooast,  from  which,  shipping  himself  to 
America,  he  shortly  after  consoled  himself 
with  a more  congenial  match  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Brunton  j relieved  from  his  intended  J 
clown  father,  and  a bevy  of  painted  buflas 
for  bridemaids. 

xrv.— THAT  WE  SHOULD  MSB  WITH  THE  LARK. 

At  what  precise  minute  that  little  airy 
musician  dofb  his  night  gear,  and  prepares  ' 
to  tune  up  his  unseasonable  matins,  we  are  | 
not  naturalists  enough  to  determine.  But  ^ 


for  a mere  human  gentleman — that  has  no 
orchestra  business  to  call  him  from  his  warm 
bed  to  such  preposterous  exercises — we  take 
ten,  or  half  after  ten  (eleven,  of  course, 
during  this  Christmas  solstice),  to  bo  the 
very  earliest  hour  at  which  ho  can  begin  to 
think  of  abandoning  his  pillow.  To  think  of 
it,  we  say  ; for  to  do  it  in  earnest  requires 
another  half  hour’s  good  consideration.  Not 
but  there  are  pretty  sun-risings,  as  we  are 
told,  and  such  like  gawds,  abroad  in  the 
world,  in  summer-time  especially,  some 
hours  before  what  we  have  lasigned  ; which 
a gentleman  may  see,  as  they  say,  only  for 
getting  up.  But  having  been  tempted  once 
or  twice,  in  earlier  life,  to  assist  at  those 
ceremonies,  we  confess  our  curiosity  abated. 
We  are  no  longer  ambitious  of  being  the 
sun’s  courtiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning 
levees.  We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the  dawn 
too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon  such  olwer- 
vancea  ; which  have  in  them,  besides,  some- 
thing Pagan  and  Persic.  To  say  truth,  wo 
never  anticipated  our  usual  hour,  or  got  up 
with  the  sun  (as  'tis  called),  to  go  a journey, 
or  upon  a foolish  whole  day’s  pleasuring,  but 
we  suffered  for  it  all  the  long  hours  after 
in  liatleesness  and  headaches ; Nature  her- 
self sufficiently  declaring  her  sense  of  our 
I presumption  in  aspiring  to  regulate  our  frail 
waking  courses  by  the  measures  of  that 
! celestial  and  sleepless  traveller.  We  deny 
i not  that  there  is  something  sprightly  and 
vigorous,  at  the  outset  especially,  in  these 
; break-of-tlay  excursions.  It  is  flattering  to 
get  the  start  of  a lazy  world  ; to  conquer 
death  by  proxy  in  his  image.  But  the  seeds 
of  sleep  and  mortality  are  in  us  ; and  we  pay 
usually,  in  strange  qualms  before  night  falls, 
the  penalty  of  the  unnatural  inversion. 
Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
are  fast  huddling  on  their  clothes,  are  already 
up  and  about  their  occupations,  content  to 
have  swallowed  their  sleep  by  wholesale ; 
we  choose  to  linger  a-bed,  and  digest  our 
dreams.  It  is  the  very  time  to  recombine 
the  wandering  images,  which  night  in  a 
confused  mass  presented  ; to  snatch  them 
from  forgetfulness ; to  shape,  and  mould 
them.  Some  people  have  no  good  of  their 
dreams.  Like  fast  feeders,  they  gulp  them 
too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curiously.  We  love 
to  chew  the  cud  of  a foregone  vision:  to 
collect  the  scattered  rays  of  a brighter 
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I phtontasTn,  or  act  over  again,  with  firmer  | We  feci  attenuated  into  their  meagre  | 

1 uervca,  the  sadder  nocturnal  tragedies  ; to  | essences,  and  have  given  the  hand  of  half- 
drag into  day-light  a struggliug  and  half-  way  approach  to  incorporeal  being.  We 
Yanishingnight^mare;  tohan^eandexamiue  I ouce  thought  life  to  be  something;  but  it  [ 
the  terrors,  or  the  airy  solaces.  We  have  ' has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us  before  its 
i too  much  respect  for  these  spiritual  com-  time.  Therefore  we  choose  to  dally  with 
munications,  to  let  them  go  so  lightly.  We  ' visions.  The  sun  has  no  purposes  of  ours  to  i 
are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless  as  that  light  us  to.  Why  should  we  get  up  ? 

Imperial  forgetter  of  his  dreams,  that  wo 
should  need  a seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form 

of  them.  They  eeem  to  ua  to  have  as  mneh  ^V.-THAT  we  «‘on.n  DOWS  «^TU  THE 
significance  as  our  waking  concerns ; or  | 

rather  to  import  us  more  nearly,  as  morel  We  could  never  quite  understand  tl)e  ' 
nearly  we  approach  by  years  to  the  sliaduwy  philosophy  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  j 
world,  whither  we  are  hastening.  We  have  I wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for 
shaken  hands  with  the  world’s  business  ; instruction  to  these  woolly  bedfellows.  A ' 
we  have  done  with  it ; we  liave  discimrged  ! sheep,  when  it  is  dark,  has  nothing  to  do  but 
ourself  of  it.  Why  should  we  get  up?  we  to  shut  his  silly  eyes,  ajid  sleep  if  he  can. 

I have  neither  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affairs  to  ’ Man  found  out  long  sixes,— Hail,  cajidle- 
manage.  The  drama  has  shut  in  upon  us  at  light ! without  disparagement  to  sun  or  j 
the  fourth  act.  We  have  nothing  here  to  moon,  the  kindliest  luminary  of  the  three — 
expect,  but  in  a short  time  a sick  bed,  and  if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant 
a dismissal.  We  delight  to  anticipate  death  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon  ! — We  love 
1 by  such  shadows  as  night  affords.  We  are  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  by 
already  lialf  acquainted  with  ghosts.  We  candle-light.  They  are  everj'body’s  sun  and 
were  never  much  in  the  world.  Hisappouit-  moon.  This  is  our  peculiar  and  household 
ment  early  struck  a dark  veil  between  us  planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage  uns<^>cial 
and  its  dazzling  illusions.  Our  S])irit8  showed  nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent, 
grey  before  our  hairs.  Tlie  mighty  changes  wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fast- 
of  the  world  already  appear  as  but  the  vain  nesses  I They  must  have  lain  about  and 
stuff  out  of  wliich  dramas  are  composed.  | grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What 
We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than  what  I repartees  could  have  passed,  when  you  must 
the  mimic  images  in  play-houses  present  us  have  felt  about  for  a smile,  and  handled  a 
with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter,  neighbour’s  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  under-  j 
Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are  stood  it  ? This  accounts  for  the  seriousness  * 
SUPERANNUATED.  In  tlus  dearth  of  mundane  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a sombre  cast  | 
satisfaction,  we  contract  politic  alliances  (try  HesicKl  or  Ossian),  derived  from  the 
with  shadows.  It  is  good  to  have  friends  at  tradition  of  those  unlantem'd  nights.  Jokes 
court.  The  abstracted  media  of  dreams  ' came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  how  they 
seem  no  ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual  saw  to  pick  up  a pin,  if  they  had  any.  How 
presence,  upon  which,  in  no  long  time,  we  di<l  they  sup  ? what  a melange  of  chance 
expect  to  be  tbrowTi.  We  are  try’ing  to  carving  they  must  have  made  of  it! — here 
know  a little  of  the  usages  of  that  colony  ; one  had  got  a leg  of  a goat,  when  he  wante»l 
I to  Icani  the  Imiguage,  and  the  faces  we  shall  a horse’s  shoultler — there  anotlier  had  dipped  I 
I meet  with  there,  that  we  may  be  the  less  his  scooped  palm  in  a kid-skin  of  wild  honey, 
awkward  at  our  first  coming  among  them,  when  he  meditated  right  mare’s  milk.  There 
I We  YulUngly  call  a jthootom  our  fellow,  as  is  neither  good  eating  nor  drinking  in  fresco. 

( knowing  we  shall  soon  be  of  their  dark  com-  Who,  even  in  these  civilised  times,  has  never 
: paniouship.  Tlicrefore,  we  cherish  dreams.  ex|)erienced  this,  when  at  some  economic 


I We  try  to  s[>ell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the  i table  he  has  commenced  dining  aiier  dusk,  1 
invisible  world  ; and  think  we  know  already,  and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the  lights 
how  it  shall  l>e  with  us.  Those  uncouth  came  ? Tlie  senses  absolutely  give  and  take 
sbaj>e8,  which,  while  we  clung  to  flesh  ami  reciprocally.  Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal  | 
blood,  affrighted  us,  have  become  familiar,  in  the  dark  ? or  distinguish  Sherris  from 
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pure  Malaga  I Take  away  the  candle  from  I 
the  smoking  man  ; by  the  glimmering  of  the  I 
left  ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  still  smoking, : 
but  he  knows  it  only  by  an  inference  ; till 
the  restored  light,  coming  in  aid  of  the 
olfactories,  reveals  to  both  senses  the  full 
aroma.  Then  how  he  redoubles  his  puffs!  how 
he  burnishes  ! — there  is  absohitely  no  such 
thing  as  reading  but  by  a candle.  We  liave 
tried  tlie  affectation  of  a l>ook  at  noou<day 
in  gardens,  and  in  sultry  arbours  ; but  it  was 
labour  throwTi  away.  Tliose  gay  motes  in 
the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering  and 
teasing,  like  so  many  ccK|uette8,  that  will 
have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous  of 
your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper, 
the  writer  digests  hb  meditations.  By  the 
same  light  we  must  approach  to  their  i>erusal, 
if  we  would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It 
is  a mockery,  all  that  is  reported  of  the 
influential  Pha*bu8.  No  true  poem  ever 
owed  its  birth  to  the  sun’s  light.  They  are 
abstracted  works — 

ThiniTA  that  were  bom,  when  none  bat  the  ntill  nig))t. 

And  hU  dumb  cmndle,  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

Marry,  daylight — daylight  might  furnish  the 
images,  the  crude  material  ; but  fur  the  flne 
shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as 
mine  author  hath  it),  they  must  be  content 
to  hold  their  inspiration  of  the  candle.  The 
mild  internal  light,  that  reveals  them,  like 
fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the 
sun-shine.  Night  and  silence  call  out  the 
starry  fancies.  Milton’s  Morning  Hymn  in 
Paradise,  we  would  hold  a good  wager,  was 
penned  at  midnight ; and  Taylor’s  rich 
description  of  a sun-rise  smells  decidedly 
of  the  taper.  Even  ourself,  in  these 
our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best- 
measured  cadences  (Prose  has  her  cadences) 
not  unfrequciitly  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier 
watchman,  “ blessing  the  doors ; ” or  the 
wild  sweep  of  win<lH  at  miduiglit.  Even  now 
a loftier  speculation  than  we  have  yet 
attempted,  courts  our  endeavours.  We 
would  indite  something  about  the  Solar 
System. — bring  the  candlee. 

XVI.— TH.\T  A Sn.KT  TEMPER  IS  A MlSFORTrNE. 

We  grant  that  it  is,  and  a very  serious 
one — to  a man’s  friends,  and  to  all  that  have 
to  do  with  him  \ but  whether  the  condition 


of  the  man  himself  is  so  much  to  be  deplored 
may  admit  of  a question.  We  can  speak  a \ 
little  to  it,  being  ourselves  but  lately 
recovered — we  whisper  it  in  confidence, 
reader,— out  of  a long  and  desperate  fit  of  the 
sullens.  Was  the  cure  a blessing  ? The 
conviction  which  wrought  it,  came  too 
clearly  to  leave  a scruple  of  the  fanciful 
injuries — for  they  were  mere  fancies — which 
had  provokes!  the  humour.  But  the  humour 
itself  was  too  self-pleasing,  while  it  lasted — 
we  know  how  bare  wo  lay  ourself  in  the 
confession — to  be  abandoned  all  at  once  with 
the  grounds  of  it.  We  still  brood  over 
w’roags  which  we  know  to  have  been 
imaginary ; and  for  our  old  acquaintance 

N , whom  wc  find  to  have  been  a truer 

friend  than  wc  took  him  for,  we  substitute 
some  phantom — a Caius  or  a Titiua — os  like  j 
him  as  we  dare  to  form  it,  to  wreak  our  yet  j 
unsatisfied  resentments  on.  It  is  mortifying  ] 
to  fall  at  once  from  the  pinnacle  of  neglect ; , 
to  forego  the  idea  of  having  been  ill-used 
and  contumaciously  treated  by  an  old  friend. 
The  first  thing  to  aggrandise  a man  in  his 
own  conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  liimself  as 
neglected.  There  let  him  fix  if  he  can.  To 
undeceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  most 
tickling  morsel  within  the  range  of  self- 
complacency.  No  flattery  can  come  near  it. 
Happy  is  he  who  suspects  his  friend  of  an 
injustice  ; but  supremely  blest,  who  thinks 
all  his  friends  in  a conspiracy  to  depress  and 
undervalue  him.  There  is  a pleasure  (we 
sing  not  to  the  profane)  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  that  the  world  calls  joy — a deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths,  where 
the  superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discontent. 
Were  we  to  recite  one  half  of  this  mystery, 

— which  we  were  let  into  by  our  late  dis- 
satisfaction, all  the  world  would  be  in  love 
with  disrespect ; we  should  wear  a slight  for 
a bracelet,  and  neglects  and  contumacies 
would  be  the  only  matter  for  courtship. 
Unlike  to  that  mysterious  book  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  study  of  this  mystery  is  ! 
unj«ilatable  only  in  the  commencement.  ! 
The  first  sting  of  a suspicion  is  grievous ; 
but  wait — out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh 
and  blood  seemed  so  dilBcuIt,  there  is  balm 
and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend 
passed  you  on  such  or  such  a day, — liaving 
' in  his  com[)auy  one  that  you  conceived 
I wortc  tlian  ambiguously  disposed  towards 
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you, — passed  you  iu  the  street  without 
notice.  To  be  sure,  he  is  something  short- 
sighted ; and  it  was  in  your  power  to  hare 
accosted  him.  But  facts  and  sane  inferences 
are  trifles  to  a true  adept  in  the  science  of 
dissatisfaction.  Ho  must  have  seen  you  ; 

and  S , who  was  with  him,  must  have 

been  the  cause  of  the  contempt.  It  galls 
you,  and  well  it  may.  But  have  patience. 
Go  home,  and  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  you 
are  a made  man  from  this  time.  Shut 
yourself  up,  and — rejecting,  as  an  enemy  to 
your  peace,  every  whispering  suggestion 
that  but  insinuates  there  may  be  a mistake 
— reflect  seriously  upon  the  many  lesser 
instances  which  you  had  begun  to  perceive, 
in  proof  of  your  friend's  disaffection  towards 
you.  None  of  them  singly  was  much  to  the 
purpose,  but  the  aggregate  weight  is  positive ; 
and  you  have  this  last  affront  to  clench 
them.  Thus  far  the  process  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  But  now  to  your  relief  comes  in 
the  comparative  faculty.  You  conjure  up 
all  the  kind  feelings  you  have  had  for  your 
friend ; what  you  have  been  to  him,  and 
what  you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he 
would  have  suffered  you  ; how  you  defended 
him  in  this  or  that  place  ; and  his  good 
name — his  literary  reputation,  and  so  forth, 
was  always  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  ! 
Your  heart,  spite  of  itself,  yearns  towards 
him.  You  could  weep  tears  of  blood  but  for 
a restraining  pride.  How  say  you  ! do  you 
not  yet  begin  to  apprehend  a comfort  ? — 
some  allay  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter  waters  ? 
Stop  not  here,  nor  penuriously  cheat  yourself 
of  your  reversions.  You  are  on  vantage 
ground.  Enlarge  your  speculations,  and 
take  in  the  rest  of  your  friends,  as  a spark 
kindles  more  sparks.  Was  there  one  among 
them  who  has  not  to  you  proved  hollow, 
faUe,  slippery  as  water  7 Begin  to  think 
that  the  relation  itself  is  inconsistent  with 
mortality.  That  the  very  idea  of  friendship, 
with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity, 
steadiness,  exists  but  in  your  single  bosom, 
linage  yourself  to  yourself,  as  the  only 
possible  friend  in  a world  incapable  of  that 
communion.  Now  the  gloom  thickens.  The 
little  star  of  self-love  twinkles,  that  is  to 
encounige  you  through  deeper  glooms  than 
this.  You  are  not  yet  at  the  half  point  of 
your  elevation.  You  are  not  yet,  believe 


me,  half  sulky  enough.  Adverting  to  the 
world  in  general  (as  these  circles  in  the  mind 
will  spread  to  infinity),  reflect  with  what 
strange  injustice  you  have  been  treated  iu 
quarters  where  (setting  gratitude  and  the 
expectation  of  friendly  returns  aside  as 
chimeras)  you  pretended  no  claim  beyond 
justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men.  Tliink 
the  very  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled  from  the  | 
earth,  or  your  breast  the  solitary  receptacle  I 
of  it,  till  you  have  swelled  yourself  into  at 
least  one  hemisphere  ; the  other  being  tlie 
vast  Arabia  Stony  of  your  friends  and  the 
world  aforesaid.  To  grow  bigger  every  [ 
moment  in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world  ‘ 
to  lessen  ; to  deify  yourself  at  the  expense 
of  your  species  ; to  judge  the  world — this  is 
the  acme  and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery 
— these  the  true  Pleasures  of  Sulkixess,  | 
We  profess  no  more  of  this  grand  secret  j 
than  what  ourself  experimented  on  one  ^ 
rainy  afternoon  in  the  last  week,  sulking  in  ^ 
our  study.  We  had  proceeded  to  the  penul-  | 
timate  point,  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom 
stops,  where  the  consideration  of  benefit 
forgot  is  about  to  merge  in  the  meditation 
of  general  injustice— when  a knock  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  | 
very  friend  whose  not  seeing  of  us  in  the  I 
morning  (for  we  will  now  confess  the  case 
our  own),  an  accidental  oversight,  had  given 
rise  to  so  much  agreeable  generidisation  ! 
To  mortify  us  still  more,  and  take  <lown  the 
whole  flattering  superstructure  which  pride 
had  piled  upon  neglect,  he  had  brought  in 

his  hand  the  identical  S , in  whose 

favour  we  had  suspected  him  of  the  contu- 
macy. Asseverations  wore  needless,  where 
the  frank  manner  of  them  l)oth  was  con- 
victive  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the  I 
suspicion.  We  fancied  that  they  perceived 
our  embarrassment ; but  were  too  proud,  or 
something  else,  to  confess  to  the  secret  of  it. 
We  had  been  but  too  lately  in  the  condition  - 
of  the  noble  patient  in  Argos  : — j 

Qui  sc  eredobat  mirtw  audirc  Irmfrtrdoa,  j 

In  TBCuu  lo.‘tua  tcMor  plauaorque  tbeatK^^ 

and  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason 
against  the  friendly  hands  that  cured  us — I 

Pol,  me  occidiMifi,  amici,  ! 

Non  scrTJUtii*,  ait ; cui  aic  e*torta  roluptaa, 

Kt  di'tupttu)  i>cr  Tim  mentis  gratusiimus  emir. 
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Forgive  me,  Burnet,  if  to  thee  these  late 
And  hasty  prmlucts  of  a critic  pen. 

Thyself  no  common  judge  of  books  nod  men, 

In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I dedicate. 

My  rcr«  was  offered  to  an  older  friend  ; 

Tho  humbler  prose  has  fallen  to  thy  share ; 

Kor  could  1 miss  the  occasion  to  declare, 

Wltat  spoken  in  thy  pr^cnco  must  offend — 

That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild, 

Those  humourous  clouds  that  Bit  o'er  brightest  days. 
In  all  iny  threadings  of  this  worldly  maze, 

(And  I have  watched  thee  almost  from  a child), 

Fi'ec  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

1 have  not  found  a whiter  soul  than  thine. 


ROSAMUND  GRAY. 


ClIAPTER  I. 

It  was  noontide.  The  sun  was  very  hot. 
An  old  gentlewoman  sat  spinning  in  a little 
arbour  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  She  was 
blLn<l ; and  her  grandHlnughter  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  her.  The  old  lady  had  just  left 
her  work,  to  attend  to  the  story  of  Ruth. 

“ Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law ; but 
Ruth  clave  unto  her.”  It  was  a passage  she 
could  not  let  pass  without  a comment.  Tlie 
moral  she  drew  from  it  was  not  very  new^ 
to  be  sure"  The  girl  had  heard  it  a hundred 
times  before — and  a hundred  times  more  she 
could  have  heard  it,  without  suspecting  it  to 
be  tedious.  Rosamund  loved  her  grand- 
mother. 

The  old  la<ly  loved  Rosamund  too ; and 
she  had  reason  for  so  doing.  Rosamund  was 
to  her  at  once  a child  and  a servant.  She 
had  only  her  left  in  the  world.  They  two 
lived  together. 

They  had  once  known  better  days.  The 
story  of  Rosamund's  parents,  their  failure, 
their  folly, and  distresses,  may  be  told  another 
time.  Our  tale  hath  grief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a year  and  a half  since 
old  Margaret  Gray  had  sold  off  all  her 
effects,  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosamund's 
father — just  after  the  mother  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart ; for  her  husband  had  fled  his 
country  to  hide  his  shame  in  a foreign  land. 
At  that  period  the  old  lady  retired  to  a small 
cottage  in  the  village  of  Widford  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Rosamund,  in  her  thirteentii  year,  was  left 


destitute,  without  fortune  or  friends  : she 
went  with  her  grandmother.  In  all  this 
time  she  had  serve<l  her  faithfully  and 
lovingly. 

Old  Margaret  Gray,  when  she  first  came 
into  these  parts,  had  eyes,  and  could  see. 
The  neighbours  said,  they  had  bi'cn  dimmed 
by  weeping  : be  that  as  it  may,  she  was 
latterly  grown  quite  blind.  “God  is  very 
gootl  to  us,  child  ; I can  fe^  you  yet.”  This 
she  would  sometimes  say  ; and  we  need  not 
wonder  to  hear,  that  Rosamund  clave  imto 
her  grandmother. 

Margaret  retained  a spirit  unbroken  by 
calamity.  There  was  a principle  wUkiny 
which  it  seemed  as  if  no  outward  circum- 
stances could  reach.  It  was  a rdigioue 
principle,  and  she  had  taught  it  to  Rosamund ; 
for  the  girl  had  mostly  resided  with  her 
grandmother  from  her  earliest  years.  Indeed 
she  had  taught  her  all  that  she  knew  herself ; 
and  the  old  lady's  knowledge  did  not  extend 
a vast  way. 

Margaret  had  dniwn  her  maxima  from 
observation  ; and  a pretty  long  experience 
in  life  had  contributed  to  make  her,  at  times, 
a little  positive  : but  Rosamund  never  argued 
with  her  grandmother. 

Their  library  consisted  chiefly  in  a large 
family  Bible,  with  notes  and  expositions  by 
various  learned  expositors,  from  Bishop 
Jewell  downwards. 

This  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  about 
like  other  books,  but  was  kept  constantly 
wrapt  up  in  a handsome  case  of  green  velvet, 
with  gold  tassels— the  only  relic  of  departed 
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grandeur  they  had  brought  with  them  to  the 
cottage — everything  else  of  value  had  been 
sold  off  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned* 

This  Bible  Rosamund,  when  a child,  had 
never  dared  to  open  without  permission  ; 
and  even  yet,  from  habit,  continued  the 
custom.  Margaret  had  parted  with  none  of 
\\er  authority ; indeed  it  was  never  exerted 
with  much  harshness ; and  happy  was 
Rosamund,  though  a girl  grown,  when  she 
could  obtain  leave  to  read  her  Bible.  It  was 
a treasure  too  valuable  for  an  indiscriminate 
use  ; and  Margaret  still  pointed  out  to  her 
grand-daughter  where  to  read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  “ Complete 
Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation,” 
with  cute — “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the  first 
part — a Cookery  Bw>k,  with  a few  drj*  sprigs 
of  rosemary  and  lavender  stuck  here  and 
there  between  the  leaves,  (I  suppose  to  point 
to  some  of  the  old  lady’s  most  favourite 
receipts,)  and  there  was  “Wither’s  Emblems,” 
an  old  book,  and  quaint.  Tlie  old-fashioned 
pictures  in  this  last  book  were  among  the 
first  exciters  of  the  infant  Rosaniimd’s 
curiosity.  Her  contemplation  had  fed  upon 
them  in  rather  older  years. 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  books 
besides  these  ; or  if  any,  they  hail  been  only 
occasional  com(>anions ; these  were  to 
Rosamund  as  old  friends,  that  she  ha<l  long 
known.  I know  not  whether  the  peculiar 
cast  of  her  mind  might  not  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  a tincture  she  had  received,  early  in  life, 
from  Walton  and  Wither,  from  John  Bunyan 
and  her  Bible. 

RoMmund’s  mind  was  pensive  and  re- 
flective, rather  than  what  passes  usually  for 
dever  or  acute.  From  a child  she  was 
remarkably  shy  and  thoughtful— this  was 
taken  for  stupidity  and  want  of  feeling  ; and 
the  child  has  been  sometimes  whipt  for  being 
9.  etubborn  tking^  vrheu  her  httle  heart  was 
almost  bursting  with  affection. 

Even  now  her  grandmother  would  often 
rej>rove  her,  when  she  found  her  too  grave 
or  melancholy  j give  her  sprightly  lectures 
about  goo<i-humour  and  rational  mirth  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  fall  a-crying  herself, 
to  the  great  discredit  of  her  lecture.  Those 
tears  endeared  her  the  more  to  Rosamund. 

Margaret  would  say,  “ Child,  I love  you  to 
cry,  when  I think  you  are  only  remembering 
your  poor  dear  father  and  mother  ; — I would 


have  you  think  about  them  sometimes — it  [ 
would  be  strange  if  you  did  not ; but  I fear,  [ 
Rosamund — I fear,  girl,  you  sometimes  think  ' 
too  deeply  about  j'our  own  situation  and  I 
poor  prospects  in  life.  When  you  do  so,  you  ' 
do  wrong — remember  the  naughty  rich  man  i 
in  the  parable.  He  never  had  any  good  I 
thoughts  about  God,  and  his  religion  : and  i 
that  might  have  been  your  case.”  j 

Rosamund,  at  these  times,  could  not  reply 
to  her  ; she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  aryuxny 
with  her  grandmother  ; so  she  was  quite 
silent  on  these  occasions— or  else  the  girl  I 
knew  well  enough  herself,  that  she  hail  only 
been  sad  to  think  of  the  desolate  condition 
of  her  best  friend,  to  see  her,  in  her  old  age, 
so  infirm  and  blind.  But  she  had  never  been  ' 
used  to  make  excuses,  when  the  old  lady 
said  she  was  doing  wrong. 

The  neighbours  were  all  very  kind  to 
them.  The  veriest  rustics  never  passed  j 
them  without  a bow,  or  a pulling  off  of  the 
hat  — some  show  of  courtesy,  awkward  ' 
indeed,  but  affectionate — with  a **  Gc»od- 
morrow,  madam,”  or  “ young  madam,”  as  it  5 
might  happen. 

Rude  and  savage  natures,  who  seem  bom 
with  a propensity  to  express  contempt  for 
anything  that  looks  like  prosperity,  yet  felt  i 
respect  for  its  declining  lustre. 

Tlie  farmers,  and  better  sort  of  people,  (as  [ 
they  are  calle<l,)  all  promised  to  provide  for  [ 
Rosamund  when  her  grandmother  should  : 
die.  Maigaret  trusted  in  God  and  believed 
them.  I 

She  used  to  say,  “ I have  lived  many 
years  in  the  world,  and  have  never  known  | 
people,  good  people,  to  be  left  without  some  j 
friend  ; a relation,  a benefactor,  a tomahing. 
God  knows  our  wants — tbat  it  is  not  good 
for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone  ; and  be 
always  sends  us  a helpmate,  a leaning  place, 
a eomewhat."  Upon  Uiis  sure  ground  of 
experience,  did  Margaret  build  her  trust  in 
Providence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rosamund  had  just  made  an  end  of  her 
story,  (as  I was  about  to  relate,)  and  was 
listening  to  the  application  of  the  moral, 
(which  said  application  she  was  old  enough 
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to  have  made  herself,  but  her  grandmother 
still  continued  to  treat  her,  in  many  respects, 
as  a child,  and  Rosamund  was  in  no  haste  to 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  womanhood,)  when 
a young  gentleman  made  his  apjiearauce  and 
interrupted  them. 

It  was  young  Allan  Clare,  who  had 
brought  a present  of  peaches,  and  some 
roses,  for  Rosamund. 

He  laid  his  little  basket  down  on  a seat  of 
the  arbour ; and  in  a respectful  tone  of  voice, 
as  though  he  were  addressing  a parent, 
inquired  of  Margaret  “ how  she  did.” 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  with  his 
attentions — answered  his  inquiries  by  say- 
ing, that  “ her  cough  was  leas  troublesome 
a-nighLs,  but  she  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  it, 
and  probably  she  never  might ; but  she  did 
not  like  to  tease  young  people  with  an 
account  of  her  infirmities.” 

A few  kind  words  passed  on  either  side, 
when  young  Clare,  ghincing  a tender  look 
at  the  girl,  who  had  all  this  time  been  silent, 
took  leave  of  them  with  saying,  “ I shall 
bring  Elinor  to  see  you  in  the  evening.” 
When  he  was  gone,  the  old  lady  began  to 
prattle. 

“ That  is  a sweetKlispositionecl  youth,  and 
I do  love  him  dearly,  I must  say  it — there  is 
such  a modesty  in  all  he  says  or  does — he 
should  not  come  here  so  often,  to  be  sure, 

I but  I don't  know  how  to  help  it ; there  is  so 
much  goodness  in  him,  I can’t  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  forbid  him.  But,  Rosamund,  girl, 
I must  tell  you  beforehand  ; when  you  grow 
older,  Mr.  Clare  must  be  no  companion  for 
you  : while  you  were  both  so  young  it  was 
I all  very  well — but  the  time  is  coming,  when 
folks  will  think  harm  of  it,  if  a rich  young 
gentleman,  like  Mr.  Clare,  comes  so  often  to 
our  poor  cottage. — Dost  hear,  girl  ? Why 
don’t  you  answer  1 Come,  I did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  to  hurt  you — speak  to  me, 
Rosamund — nay,  I must  not  have  you  be 
sullen — I don’t  love  people  that  are  sullen.” 
And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  soul 
running  on,  unheard  and  unheeded,  when  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  possibly  the  girl  might 
not  be  within  hearing. 

And  true  it  was,  that  Rosamund  had 
slunk  away  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Clare’s 
good  qualities : and  when  she  returned, 
which  was  not  till  a few  minutes  after 
I Margaret  had  made  an  end  of  her  fine 


harangue,  it  is  certain  her  cheeks  did  look 
very  roty.  That  might  have  been  from  the 
heat  of  the  day  or  from  exercise,  for  she  had 
been  walking  in  the  garden. 

Margaret,  we  know,  was  blind  ; and,  in 
this  case,  it  was  lucky  for  Rosamund  that 
she  was  so,  or  she  might  have  made  some 
not  unlikely  surmises. 

I must  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  this, 
that  I at  all  think  it  likely,  a young  maid  of 
fourteen  would  fall  in  love  without  asking 
her  grandmother’s  leave — the  thing  itself  is 
not  to  be  conceived. 

To  obviate  all  suspicions,  I am  disposed  to 
communicate  a little  anecdote  of  Rosamund 

A month  or  two  back  her  grandmotlier 
had  been  giving  her  the  strictest  prohibi- 
tions, in  her  walks,  not  to  go  near  a certain 
spot,  which  was  dangerous  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a huge  overgrown  oak-tree 
spreading  its  prodigious  arms  across  a deep 
chalk-pit,  which  tlley  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one 
day  — female  curiosity,  wo  know,  is  older 
than  the  flood — let  us  not  think  hardly  of  | 
the  girl,  if  she  partook  of  the  sexual  falling.  i 

Rosamund  ventured  further  and  further — j 
climbed  along  one  of  the  branches  — ap- 
proached the  forbidden  chasm  — her  foot 
slipped — she  was  not  killed — but  it  was  by 
a mercy  she  escaped — other  branches  inter- 
cepted her  fall — and  with  a palpitating  heart 
she  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened  that  evening,  that  her  grand- 
mother wiis  in  one  of  her  best  humours, 
caressed  Rosamund,  talked  of  old  times,  and 
what  a blessing  it  was  they  two  found  a 
shelter  in  their  little  cottage,  and  in  con- 
clusion told  Rosamund,  “she  was  a good 
girl,  and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for 
her  kindness  to  her  old  blind  grandmother." 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  could  bear. 
Her  morning’s  disobedience  came  fresh  into 
her  mind  ; she  felt  she  did  not  deserve  all 
this  from  Margaret,  and  at  last  burst  into 
a fit  of  crying,  and  made  confession  of  her 
fault.  The  old  gentlewoman  kissed  and 
forgave  her. 

Rosamund  never  went  near  that  naughty 
cu.asm  again. 

Margaret  would  never  have  heard  of  this, 
if  Rosamund  had  not  told  of  it  herself.  But 
this  young  imaid  had  a delicate  mural  sense, 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  take  advantage 
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I of  her  prandmother,  to  deceive  her,  or 
\ conceal  anything  from  her,  though  Margaret 
I was  old,  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Another  virtuous  trait  I recollect  of  Rosa- 
mund, and  now  I am  in  the  vein  will  tell  it. 

Some,  I know’,  will  think  these  things 
trifles  — and  they  are  so  — but  if  these 
«jmW»<rmako  my  reader  better  acquainte<l 
with  Rosamund,  I am  content  to  abide  the 
imputation. 

These  promises  of  character,  hints,  and 
early  indications  of  a tnaet  nature,  are  to  me 
more  dear,  and  choice  in  the  selection,  than 
any  of  those  pretty  wild  flowers,  which  this 
young  maid,  this  virtuous  Rosamund,  has 
ever  gathered  in  a fine  May  morning,  to 
; make  a posy  to  place  in  the  bosom  of  her 
old  blind  friend. 

j Rosamund  had  a very  just  notion  of  draw- 
I ing,  and  would  often  employ  her  talent  in 
! making  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  a landscape,  a larger  piece  than  she 
had  ever  yet  attempted,  she  had  now  been 
working  for  three  or  four  months.  She  had 
taken  great  pains  with  it,  given  much  time 
to  it,  and  it  was  nearly  finished.  For  whoie 
particular  inspection  it  was  designed,  I wriU 
not  venture  to  conjecture.  We  know  it 
could  not  have  been  for  her  grandmother’s. 

One  day  she  went  out  on  a short  errand, 
and  left  her  landscape  on  the  table.  When 
she  returned,  she  found  it  gone. 

Rosamund  from  the  first  suspected  some 
mischief,  but  held  her  tongue.  At  length 
she  made  the  fatal  discovery.  Margaret,  in 
her  absence,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  it ; 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  but  taking  it  for 
some  waste-paper,  had  tom  it  in  half,  and 
with  one  half  of  this  elaborate  composition 
hatl  twisted  herself  up— a thread-paper ! 

Rosamund  spread  out  her  hands  at  sight 
of  the  disaster,  gave  her  grandmother  a 
roguisli  smile,  but  said  not  a word.  She 
knew  the  poor  soul  would  only  fret,  if  she 
i told  her  of  it, — and  when  once  Margaret 
was  set  a fretting  for  other  people’s  misfor- 
tunes, the  fit  held  her  pretty  long. 

So  Rosamund  tliat  very  afternoon  beg§u 
another  piece  of  the  same  size  and  subject ; 
and  Margaret,  to  her  dying  day,  never 
j dreamed  of  the  mischief  she  had  uncon- 
j scioiisly  done. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Rosamund  Gray  was  the  most  beautiful 
young  creature  that  eyes  ever  beheld.  Her 
face  had  the  sweetest  expression  in  it — a 
gentleness — a modesty — a timidity — acertain  ! 
charm — a grace  writhout  a name.  j 

There  was  a sort  of  melancholy  mingled 
in  her  smile.  It  was  not  the  thoughtless 
levity  of  a girl — it  w’as  not  the  restrained 
simper  of  prennature  womanhoo<l — it  was 
something  which  the  poet  Young  might  have 
remembered,  when  he  composed  that  perfect 
line, 

“ 8oft»  xnodcfit,  inoUncholy,  female,  fair.** 

She  was  a mild-eyed  maid,  and  everybody 
loved  her.  Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a 
boy,  sighed  for  her. 

Her  yellow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  curling 
clusters,  like 

**  ThcMO  han^g  locks 

Of  young  Apollo.**  [ 

Her  voice  waa  trembling  and  musical.  A j 
graceful  diffidence  pleaded  for  her  whenever 
she  spake — and,  if  she  said  but  little,  that  j 
little  found  its  way  to  the  heart. 

Young,  and  artless,  and  innocent,  meaning 
no  harm,  and  thinking  none  ; affectionate  as 
a smiling  infant — playful,  yet  inohtrusive,  as 
a weaned  lamb  — everybody  loved  her. 
Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a boy,  sighed 
for  her. 

The  moon  is  shining  in  so  brightly  at  my 
window,  where  I write,  that  I feel  it  a crime 
not  to  suspend  my  employment  awhile  to  , 
gaze  at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  maiden  honour, 
through  the  clouds,  who  divide  on  either 
side  to  do  her  homage. 

Beautiful  vision  !— as  I contemplate  thee, 
an  internal  harmony  is  communicated  to  my 
mind,  a moral  brightness,  a tacit  analogy  of 
mental  purity  ; a calm  like  that  we  ascribe 
iu  fancy  to  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  thy 
fairy  regions,  “ argent  fields.” 

I marvel  not,  O moon,  that  heathen  people,  J 
in  the  “ olden  times,”  did  worship  thy  deity  | 
—Cynthia,  Diana,  Hecate.  Oiristian  Europe  | 
invokes  thee  not  by  these  names  now — her 
idolatry  is  of  a blacker  stain  : Belial  is  her  | 
God — she  worships  Mammon. 
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False  things  are  told  concerning  thee,  fair  ' 
planet — for  I will  ne’er  believe  that  thou 
canst  take  a perverse  pleasure  in  distorting 
the  brains  of  us,  poor  mortals.  Lunatics  ! 
moonstruck  ! Calumny  invented,  and  folly 
took  up,  these  names.  I would  ho|)C  better 
things  from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign 
influences.  \ 

Lady  of  Heaven,  thou  Icndest  thy  pure 
' lamp  to  light  the  way  to  the  virgin  mourner, 
when  she  goes  to  seek  the  tomb  where  her 
warrior  lover  lies. 

I Friend  of  the  distressed,  thou  speakest 
only  peace  to  the  lonely  suflorer,  who  walks 
forth  in  the  placid  evening,  beneath  thy 
gentle  light,  to  chide  at  fortune,  or  to  com- 
! plain  of  changed  friends,  or  unhappy  loves. 
Do  I dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a 
heavenly  calm  descend  from  thee  into  my 
I bosom,  as  I meditate  on  the  chaste  loves  of 
Rosamund  and  her  Clare ! j 


I CHAPTER  IV.  I 

Ai.las  Clare  was’ just  two  years  older 
th.an  Rosamund.  He  was  a boy  of  fourteen, 
when  he  first  became  acquainteil  with  her — 
it  was  soon  after  she  had  come  to  reside  with 
her  grandmother  at  Widford. 

He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carry- 
ing a pitcher  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
been  filling  from  a neighbouring  well — the 
pitcher  was  heavy,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
bending  with  its  weight.  | 

Allan  insisted  on  carrying  it  for  her — for 
he  thought  it  a sin  that  a delic,ate  young 
maid,  like  her,  should  be  so  employed,  and 
he  stand  idle  by.  | 

Allan  had  a propensity  to  do  little  kind 
offices  for  everybody — but  at  the  sight  of 
Rosamund  Gray,  his  first  fire  was  kindled — 
his  young  mind  seemed  to  have  found  an 
object,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  from  that  j 
time  forth  awakened.  His  visits,  from  that 
day,  were  pretty  frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could 
get  Rosamund  to  walk  out  with  him.  He 
would  make  her  admire  the  scenes  ho  ad- 
mired— fancy  the  wild  flowers  he  fancied — 
watch  the  clouds  he  was  watching — and  not 
unfrequently  repeat  to  her  poetry  which  he 
loved,  and  make  her  love  it. 


•ID7 

On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  con- 
sidered them  yet  as  but  children,  would  bid 
Rosamund  fetch  Mr.  Clare  a glass  of  her 
currant-wine,  a bowl  of  new  milk,  or  some 
cheap  dainty  which  was  more  welcome  to 
Allan  th.an  the  costliest  delicacies  of  a 
prince’s  court. 

The  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  no  more 
at  that  age,  grew  fond  of  each  other — more 
fond  than  either  of  them  suspected. 

They  would  *lt,  nnd  sigh. 

And  look  tipon  rarh  other,  nnd  eoneciTe 

Not  what  they  ail’d ; yet  norocthiJiK  they  did  all, 

And  yet  wore  well — and  yet  they  were  not  well ; 

And  what  was  their  disease,  they  could  not  tcll.’^ 

And  thus, 

**  In  this  first  (rardrn  of  their  simpleness 
They  spent  their  childhood." 

A circumstance  had  lately  happened,  which 
in  some  sort  altered  the  nature  of  their 
attachment. 

Kosamund  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of 
“ Julia  de  Roubign6” — a book  which  young 
Clare  had  lent  her. 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her, 
with  one  liand  thrown  round  her  neck,  and 
a finger  of  the  other  pointing  to  a passage  in 
Julia's  third  letter. 

“ Maria  ! in  my  hours  of  visionary  in- 
dulgence, I have  sometimes  painted  to  myself 
a husband — no  matter  whom — comforting  mo 
amidst  the  distresses  which  fortune  had  laid 
upon  us.  I have  smiled  upon  him  through 
my  tears  ; tears,  not  of  anguish,  but  of  ten- 
derness !— our  chil<lren  were  playing  around 
us,  uncoascious  of  misfortune ; we  had  i 
taught  them  to  be  humble,  and  to  be  happy  ; ! 
our  little  shed  was  reserved  to  us,  and  their  i 
smiles  to  cheer  it. — I have  imagined  the  j 
luxury  of  such  a scene,  and  affiictiun  became 
a part  of  my  dream  of  liappiness.”  | 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  and  trembled  | 
^-^sho  had  a sort  of  confused  sensation,  that 
Allan  was  noticing  her — yet  she  durst  not 
lift  her  eyes  from  the  book,  but  continued  | 
reading,  scarce  knowing  what  she  read.  ! 

Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion,  j 
Allan  trembled  too — bis  colour  came  and 
went — his  feelings  became  impetuous — and  j 
flinging  both  arms  round  her  neck,  he  kissed  j 
his  young  favourite.  , 

Rosamund  was  vexed  and  pleased,  soothed  | 
and  frightened,  all  in  a moment — a fit  of  | 
tears  came  to  her  relief.  | 
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Allan  had  indulged  before  in  these  little 
freedoms,  and  Rosamund  had  thought  no 
harm  of  them  ; but  from  this  time  the  girl 
grew  timid  and  reserved — distant  in  her 
manner,  and  careful  of  her  behaviour  in 
Allan’s  presence — not  seeking  his  society  as 
before,  but  rather  shuiming  it — delighting 
more  to  feed  upon  his  idea  in  absence. 

Allan  too,  from  this  day,  seemed  changed  ; 
his  manner  became,  though  not  less  tender, 
yet  more  respectful  and  diffident — his  bosom 
felt  a throb  it  had  till  now  not  known,  in 
the  society  of  Rosamund — and,  if  he  was 
less  familiar  with  her  than  in  former  times, 
that  charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a 
grace  to  Rosamund,  which,  while  ho  feared, 
he  loved. 

There  is  a mytterunu  character,  heightened, 
indeed,  by  fancy  and  passion,  but  not  with- 
out formdation  in  reality  and  observation, 
which  true  lovers  have  ever  imputed  to  the 
object  of  their  affections.  This  ch.iracter 
Rosamund  had  now  acquired  with  Allan — 
I something  arigdic,  perfect,  exceeding  nature. 

I Young  Oare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cot- 
I tage.  He  had  lost  his  parents,  who  were 
I rather  wealthy,  early  in  life  ; and  was  left  to 
tlie  care  of  a sister  some  ten  years  older  than 
I himself. 

I Elinor  Clare  was  an  excellent  young  lady 
— discreet,  intelligent,  and  affectionate, 
j Allan  revered  her  as  a parent,  while  he  loved 
I her  as  his  own  familiar  friend.  He  told  all 
the  little  secrets  of  his  heart  to  her — but 
there  was  one,  which  he  had  hitherto  unac- 
^ countably  concealed  firom  her — namely,  the 
i extent  of  his  regard  for  Rosamund. 

1 Elinor  knew  of  his  visits  to  the  cottage, 
and  was  no  stranger  to  the  persons  of  Mar- 
garet and  her  grand-daughter.  She  had 
several  times  met  them,  when  she  had  been 
walking  with  her  brother — a civility  usually 
passetl  on  cither  side — ^but  Elinor  avoided 
troubling  her  brother  with  any  unseasonable 
questions. 

Allan’s  heart  often  beat,  and  he  has  been 
going  to  tell  his  sister  aU — but  something 
I like  shame  (false  or  true,  I shall  not  stay  to 
I inquire)  had  hitherto  kept  him  back  ; — still 
j the  secret,  unrevcaled,  hung  upon  his  con- 
science like  a crime — for  his  temper  had  a 
sweet  and  noble  frankness  in  it,  which 
bespake  him  yet  a virgin  from  the  world. 

There  was  a fine  openness  in  his  counte- 


nance— the  character  of  it  somewhat  resem- 
bled Rosamund’s — except  that  more  fire  and 
enthusiasm  were  discernible  in  Allan’s  ; his 
eyes  were  of  a darker  blue  than  Rosamimd's 
— his  hair  was  of  a chestnut  colour — his 
checks  ruddy,  and  tinged  with  brown.  There 
was  a cordial  sweetness  in  Allan’s  smile,  the 
like  to  which  I never  saw  in  any  other  face. 

Elinor  had  hitherto  connived  at  her 
brother’s  attachment  to  Rosamund.  Elinor, 

I believe,  was  something  of  a physiognomist, 
and  thought  she  could  trace  in  the  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  Rosamund,  qualities 
which  no  brother  of  hers  need  be  ashamed  to 
love. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Elinor  was 
desirous  of  knowing  her  brother's  favourite 
more  intimately — an  opportimity  offered  of 
breaking  the  matter  to  Allan. 

The  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he 
carried  his  present  of  fruit  and  ffowers  to  I 
Rosamund,  his  sister  had  observed  him  more 
than  usually  busy  in  the  garden,  culling  fruit 
with  a nicety  of  choice  not  common  to  him. 

She  came  up  to  him,  unobserved,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  inquired,  with  a ' 
questioning  smile — “ Wliat  are  you  doing,  : 
Allan  1 and  who  are  those  peaches  designed 
for  1 ” ! 

“ For  Rosamund  Gray  ” — he  replied — and  j 
his  heart  seemed  relieved  of  a burthen  which 
had  long  oppressed  it 

“ I have  a mind  to  become  acquainted  | 
with  your  handsome  friend — will  yon  intro- 
duce me,  Allan  1 I think  I should  like  to  go 
and  see  her  this  afternoon.” 

“ Do  go,  do  go,  Elinor — you  don’t  know 
what  a good  creature  she  is  ; and  old  blind  j 
Margaret,  you  will  like  her  very  much.”  1 

His  sister  promised  to  accomi)any  him  after 
dinner ; and  they  parted.  Allan  gathered  no 
more  peaches,  but  hastily  cropping  a few  | 
roses  to  fling  into  his  Kssket,  went  away  with 
it  half-filled,  being  impatient  to  amiounce 
to  Rosamund  the  coming  of  her  promised  . 
visitor.  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Allan  returned  home,  he  found  an 
invitation  hod  been  left  for  him,  in  his 
absence,  to  spend  that  evening  with  a young 
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friend,  who  had  jaat  quitted  a public  school 
in  London,  and  was  come  to  pass  one  night 
in  his  father's  house  at  Widford,  previous  to 
his  departure  the  next  morning  for  Edin- 
burgh University. 

It  was  Allan’s  bosom  friend — they  had  not 
met  for  some  months — and  it  was  proluihle 
a much  longer  time  must  intervene  before 
they  should  meet  again. 

Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a little 
blank  when  he  first  heard  of  the  invitation. 
This  was  to  have  been  an  important  evening. 
But  Elinor  soon  relieved  her  brother  by  ex- 
pressing her  readiness  to  go  alone  to  the 
cottage. 

“ I will  not  lose  the  pleasure  I promised 
myself,  whatever  you  may  determine  upon, 
Allan  ; I will  go  by  myself  rather  than  be 
disappointed.” 

“ Will  you,  will  you,  Elinor  1 ” 

Elinor  promised  to  go — and  I believe, 
Allan,  on  a second  thought,  was  not  very 
sorry  to  bo  spared  the  awkwardness  of  intro- 
ducing two  persons  to  each  other,  both  so 
dear  to  him,  but  either  of  whom  might 
happen  not  much  to  fancy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  ho  was  confident  that 
Elinor  mutt  love  Rosamund,  and  Rosamund 
must  love  Elinor  ; but  there  were  also  times 
in  which  he  felt  misgivings — it  was  an  event 
be  could  scarce  hope  for  very  joy  ! 

Allan’s  real  pretence  that  evening  was  more 
at  the  cottage  than  at  the  house,  whore  his 
bodily  temblarux  was  visiting — his  friend 
conld  not  help  complaining  of  a certain 
absence  of  mind,  a coldnttt  he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the 
course  of  things  predicted,  that  Allan  would 
have  asked  his  friend  some  questions  of  what 
had  happened  since  their  lost  meeting,  what 
his  feelings  were  on  leaving  school,  the 
probable  time  when  they  should  meet  again, 
and  a hundred  natural  questions  which 
friendship  is  most  lavish  of  at  such  times ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  ever  occurred  to  Allan 
— they  did  not  even  settle  the  method  of 
their  future  correspondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  Allan’s  &iend  thought  him  much 
altered,  and,  after  his  departure,  sat  down 
to  compose  a doleful  sonnet  about  a “ faithless 
friend.” — I do  not  find  that  he  ever  finished 
it — indignation,  or  a dearth  of  rhymes, 
causing  him  to  break  ofif  in  the  middle. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Ik  my  catalogue  of  the  little  library  at 
the  cottage,  I forgot  to  mention  a book  of 
Common  I’rayer.  My  reailer’s  fancy  might 
easily  have  supplied  the  omission — old  ladies 
of  Margaret’s  stamp  (God  bless  them  !)  may 
as  well  be  without  their  spectacles,  or  their 
elbow  chair,  as  their  prayer-book — I love 
them  for  it. 

Margaret’s  was  a handsome  octavo,  printed 
by  Baskerville,  the  binding  red,  and  fortified 
with  silver  at  the  edges.  Out  of  this  book 
it  was  their  custom  every  afternoon  to  read 
the  proper  psalms  appointe<l  for  the  day. 

The  way  they  managed  was  this : they 
took  verse  by  verse — Rosamund  read  her 
little  portion,  and  Margaret  repeated  hers 
in  turn,  from  memory — for  Margaret  could 
say  all  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  a good  part 
of  the  Bible  besides.  She  would  not  unfre- 
quently  put  the  girl  right  when  she  stumbled 
or  skipped.  This  Margaret  imputed  to 
giddiness — a qu,ality  which  Rosamund  was 
by  no  means  remarkable  for — but  old  ladies, 
like  Margaret,  are  not  in  all  instances  alike 
discriminative. 

They  had  been  employed  in  this  manner 
Just  before  Miss  Clare  arrived  at  the  cottage. 
The  psalm  they  had  been  reading  was  the 
hundred  and  fourth — ^Margaret  was  naturally 
led  by  it  into  a discussion  of  the  works  of 
creation. 

There  had  been  thunder  in  the  course  of 
the  day — an  occasion  of  instruction  which 
the  old  lady  never  let  pass — she  began — 

“ Thunder  has  a very  awful  sound — some 
say  God  Almighty  is  angry  whenever  it 
thunders  — that  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us ; for  my  part,  I am  not  afraid 
of  it” 

And  in  this  manner  the  old  lady  was 
going  on  to  particularise,  os  usual,  its 
beneficial  effects,  in  clearing  the  air,  de- 
stroying of  vermin,  &c.,  when  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Clare  put  on  end  to  her  discourse. 

Rosamund  received  her  with  respectful 
tenderness — and,  taking  her  grandmother 
by  the  hand,  said,  with  great  sweetness, — 
“ Miss  Clare  is  come  to  see  you,  grand- 
mother." 

“ I beg  pardon,  lady — I cannot  tee  you — 
but  you  ore  heartily  welcome.  Is  your 
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brother  with  you,  Miss  Clare  ? — I don’t  hear 
him.” 

He  could  not  come,  madam,  but  he  sends 
his  love  by  me.” 

“ You  liave  an  excellent  brother,  Miss 
Clare — but  pray  do  us  the  honour  to  take 
some  refreshment — Rosamund 

And  the  old  lady  was  going  to  give 
directions  for  a bottle  of  her  currant  wine — 
when  Elinor,  smiling,  said  “ she  was  come  to 
take  a cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  ex|>ected  to 
find  no  ceremony.” 

“After  tea,  I promise  myself  a walk  with 
yoUf  Rosamund,  if  your  grandmother  can 
spare  you.”  Rosamund  looked  at  her  grand- 
mother. 

“ Oh,  for  that  matter,  I should  be  sorry  to 
debar  the  girl  from  any  pleasure — I am  sure 
it’s  lonesome  enough  for  her  to  be  with  me 
always — and  if  Miss  Clare  will  take  you  out, 
child,  I shall  do  very  well  by  my.self  till  you 
return — it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  you 
know,  that  I have  been  left  here  alone — 
some  of  the  neighbours  will  be  dropping  in 
bye  and  bye— or,  if  tio/,  I shall  take  no 
harm.” 

Rosamund  bad  all  the  simple  manners  of  a 
child ; she  kissed  her  grandmother,  and 
I looked  happy. 

1 All  tea-time  the  old  lady’s  discourse  was 
[ little  more  than  a panegyric  on  young  Clare’s 
; good  qualities.  Elinor  looked  at  her  young 
' friend,  and  smiled.  Rosamund  was  beginning 
i to  look  grave — but  there  was  a cordial 
I sunshine  in  the  face  of  Elinor,  before  which 
any  clouds  of  resen’e  that  hati  been  gathering 
on  Rosamund’s  soon  brake  away. 

“Does  your  grandmother  ever  go  out, 
Rosamund  ? ” 

Margaret  prevented  the  girl’s  reply,  by 
saying — “ My  dear  young  lady,  I am  an  old 
I woman,  and  very  infirm — Rosamund  takes 
I me  a few  paces  beyond  the  door  sometimes 
I — but  I walk  very  batlly — I love  best  to  sit 
I in  our  little  arbour  when  the  sun  shines — I 
can  yet  feel  it  warm  and  cheerful — and,  if  I 
lose  the  beauties  of  the  season,  I shall  be 
very  happy  if  you  and  Rosamund  can  take 
delight  in  this  fine  summer  evening.” 

“ I shall  want  to  rob  you  of  Rtjsamund’s 
company  now  and  then,  if  we  like  one 
another.  I had  hoped  to  have  seen  you, 
madam,  at  our  house.  I don’t  know  whether 
we  could  not  make  room  for  you  to  come 


and  live  with  us — what  say  you  to  itt  , 
Allan  would  be  proud  to  tend  you,  I am 
sure  ; and  Rosamund  and  I should  be  nice 
comp.ony.” 

Margaret  was  all  unuswl  to  such  kind- 
nesses, and  wept — Margaret  had  a great 
spirit — yet  she  was  not  above  accepting  an 
obligation  fn>n]  a worthy  person — there  was  ^ 
a delicacy  in  Miss  Clare’s  manner — she  could  | 
have  no  interest  but  pure  goo^lueas,  to  induce 
her  to  make  the  offer — at  length  the  old  Ia«ly  j 
spake  from  a full  heart. 

“ Mi.ss  Clare,  this  little  cottage  received  u« 
in  our  distress — it  gave  us  shelter  when 
we  had  no  /tome — we  have  praised  God  i 
in  it — and,  while  life  remains,  I think  1 
shall  never  part  from  it — Rosamumi  does  | 
everything  for  me 

“And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  long  as  I 
live  — and  then  Rosamund  fell  a-crying. 

“ You  are  a good  girl,  Itosaniuud  ; and  if 
you  do  but  find  friemU  when  I am  dead  au<l 
gone,  I shall  wont  no  better  accommoilation 
while  I live — but  God  bless  you,  lady,  a 
thousand  times,  for  your  kind  offer.”  j 

Elinor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  affecting  a 
Bprightliness,  bade  Rosamund  prepare  for 
her  walk.  The  girl  put  on  her  white  silk 
bonnet ; and  Elinor  thought  she  never  beheld  . 
80  lovely  a creature. 

Tliey  took  leave  of  Margaret,  and  walked 
out  together ; they  ramble<l  over  all  Rosa- 
mund’s favourite  haunts — through  many  a 
sunny  field — by  secret  glade  or  wood-walk, 
where  the  girl  had  wandered  so  often  with 
her  beloved  Clare. 

Who  now  so  happy  as  Rosamund  } She 
had  oft-times  heard  Allan  8{>eak  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  sister — she  was  now  ramb- 
ling, arm  in  arm,  with  that  very  sister,  the 
“ vaunted  sister  ” of  her  friend,  her  beloveil 

Clare.  I 

Not  a tree,  not  a bush,  scarce  a wild-  ] 
flower  in  their  path,  but  revived  in  Rosa- 
mund some  tender  reci»llection,  a con versat  ion  * 
perhaps,  or  some  chaste  endeanuent.  Life, 
and  a new  scene  of  things,  were  now  opening 
before  her — she  was  got  into  a fairy  laud  of 
uncertain  existence.  ^ 

Rosamund  was  too  happy  to  talk  much — 
but  Elinor  was  delighted  with  her  when  she 
did  talk  : — the  girl’s  remarks  were  suggested  1 
most  of  them  by  the  passing  scene — and  they 
betrayed,  all  of  them,  the  liveliness  of  (>resent 
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impulxi^ ; — her  conversation  did  not  consist 
in  a comparison  of  vapid  feeling,  jin  inter- 
change of  sentiment  lip-deej)— it  liad  all  the 
freshness  of  young  sensation  in  it. 

Sometimes  they  talkeil  of  Allan. 

“Allan  h very  good,”  said  Rosamund, 
“ very  good  indetd  to  my  gnindmother — he 
will  sit  with  her,  and  hear  her  8torii*8,  and 
read  to  her,  and  try  to  clivert  her  a liuiidred 
w’ays.  I Wonder  sometimes  he  is  not  tired. 
She  talks  him  to  deatli !” 

“Tlieu  you  confess,  Rosamund,  that  the 
old  lady  dofs  tire^v<>«  sometimes  ?’* 

“ Oh  no,  I did  not  mean  Oiat — it's  very 
diUerent — I am  used  to  all  her  ways,  and  I 
can  humour  her,  and  please  her,  and  I ought 
to  do  it,  for  she  is  the  only  friend  I ever  had 
in  the  world.” 

The  new  friends  did  not  conclude  their 
walk  till  it  was  late,  and  Rosamund  began  ! 
to  be  apprehensive  about  the  old  lady,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  alone. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  they  found 
^ that  Margaret  had  been s^jiuewhat  impatient 
—old  ladies,  good  old  ladies^  will  be  so  at 
times — age  is  timorous  and  suspicious  of 
danger,  where  no  danger  is. 

Besides,  it  was  Margaret’s  bed-time,  for 
she  kept  very  good  hours — indeed,  in  the 
distribution  of  her  meals,  and  sundry  other 
I particulars,  she  resembled  the  livers  in  the 
I antique  world,  more  than  might  well  beseem 
a creature  of  this. 

So  the  new  friends  parted  for  that  night — 
Elinor  having  made  Margaret  promise  to  | 
give  Rosamund  leave  to  come  and  see  her 
the  next  day. 


I CHAPTER  VII. 

, Miss  Clare,  wo  may  be  sure,  ma^le  her  I 
brother  very  happy,  when  she  told  him  of| 
I the  engagement  she  had  made  for  the 
morrow,  anti  how  delighted  she  had  been 
I with  his  handsome  friend. 

I Allan,  I believe,  got  little  sleep  that  night. 

1 I know  not,  whether  joy  be  not  a more 
I troublesome  bed-fellow  than  grief — hope 
keeps  a body  very  wakeful,  I know. 

I Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature — 

I the  least  sellish  human  being  I ever  knew — 
f always  at  work  for  other  people’s  good, 


|)lanning  other  people’s  happiness  — con-  | 
tinnally  forgetful  to  considt  for  her  own  ' 
personal  gratifications,  except  indirectly,  in 
the  welfare  of  another  ; — while  her  parents 
live<l,  the  most  attentive  of  daughtcrs—siuco 
they  died,  the  kindest  of  sisters — I never 
knew  but  one  like  her.  It  hapjwns  that  I , 

I have  some  of  this  young  lady’s  Utten  in  my 
' }K)sseHsion — I shall  present  my  reader  with  ! 
one  of  them.  It  was  written  a short  time 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  addressed  | 
to  a cousin,  a dear  friend  of  Elinor’s,  who  ; 

I was  then  on  the  point  of  l>ciug  married  to 
Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Staffordshire,  and  had 
invited  Elinor  to  assist  at  her  nuptials.  I 
will  transcribe  it  with  minute  fidelity. 

I 

ELINOR  CLARE  TO  MARIA  LESLIE. 

Widford,  Juljr  the  — , 1 7—. 

JIraltit,  Linoceuce,  and  Beauty,  shall  be 
thy  bridemaids,  my  sweet  cousin.  I have  no 
heart  to  undertake  the  officth  Alas ! what 
have  I to  do  in  the  house  of  feasting  ? 

Maria  ! I fear  lest  my  griefs  should  prove 
obtrusive.  Yet  bear  with  me  a little — I have 
recovered  already  a share  of  my  former 
spirits. 

I fear  more  for  Allan  than  mj'self.  The 
loss  of  two  such  parents,  within  so  short  an 
intenal,  bears  very  hea>’y  on  him.  Tlie  boy 
hang$  about  me  from  morning  till  night.  He 
is  perpetually  forcing  a smile  into  his  poor 
pale  cheeks — you  know  the  sweetness  of  his 
smile,  Maria. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  his 
glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  bm*8t  into  tears, 
and  would  not,  or  could  not  then,  tell  me 
the  reason — afterwards  he  told  me — “he 
had  been  used  to  drink  I^Iamma’s  health 
after  dinner,  and  that  came  into  his  head 
and  made  him  cry.”  I feel  the  claims  the 
boy  has  upon  me — I perceive  that  I am 
living  to  $ouie  end — and  the  thought  sup- 
ports me. 

Already  I have  attained  to  a state  of  com- 
placent feelings — my  mother’s  lessons  were 
not  thrown  away  upou  her  Elinor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit 
seemed  to  stand  at  my  bed-side— a light,  as 
of  noonday,  shone  upon  the  room — she 
opened  my  curtains — she  smiled  upon  me 
with  the  same  placid  smile  as  in  her  life- 
time. 1 felt  no  fear.  “ Elinor,”  she  said 
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“ for  my  sake  tako  caro  of  young  Allan,” — 
and  I awoke  with  calm  feelings. 

Maria ! shall  not  the  meeting  of  blessed 
spirits,  think  you,  l>e  something  like  this  ?— 
I think,  I could  oven  now  behold  my  mother 
without  dread — I would  ask  pardon  of  her 
lor  all  my  jjast  omissions  of  duty,  for  all  the 
little  as|)eritic8  in  my  temper,  which  have 
so  often  grieved  her  gentle  spirit  when 
living.  Maria  ! I think  she  would  not  turn 
away  from  me. 

Oftentimes  a feeling,  more  vivid  than 
memory,  brings  her  before  me — I see  her  sit 
in  her  old  elbow  chair — her  arms  folded  upon 
her  laj) — a tear  upon  her  cheek,  that  seems 
to  upbraid  her  unkind  daughter  for  some 
inattention — I wipe  it  away  and  kiss  her 
honoured  lips. 

Maria ! when  I have  been  fancying  all 
this,  Allan  will  come  in,  with  his  poor  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  destroy  the  vision  in  a moment. 

1 am  prating  to  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  but 
it  is  the  prattle  of  the  heart,  which  Maria 
loves.  Besides,  whom  have  I to  talk  to  of 
these  things  but  you  ? — ^you  have  been  my 
counsellor  in  times  past,  my  companion,  and 
sweet  familiar  friend.  Bear  with  me  a little 
—I  mourn  the  “ cherishers  of  my  infancy.” 

I sometimes  count  it  a blessing  that  my 
father  did  not  prove  the  survivor.  You 
know  sometliing  of  his  story.  You  know 
tliere  was  a foul  tale  current — it  was  the 
busy  malice  of  that  bad  man,  S ■ , 

winch  helped  to  spread  it  abroad — you  will 
recollect  the  active  good-nature  of  our 

friends  W— — and  T ; what  pains  they 

took  to  undeceive  people — with  the  better 
sort  their  kind  labours  prevailed  ; but  there 
was  still  a party  who  shut  their  cars.  You 
know  the  issue  of  it.  My  father’s  great 
spirit  bore  up  against  it  for  some  timo—my 
father  never  was  a bad  man — but  that  spirit 
was  broken  at  the  last — and  the  greatly- 
injimxl  man  was  forceil  to  leave  his  old 
paternal  dwelling  in  Staffordshire — for  the 
neighbours  had  begun  to  |>oiut  at  him. 
hliiria  ! 1 have  seen  them  poiiil  at  him,  and 
have  been  ready  to  drop. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
slander  hod  not  reached,  he  sought  a retreat 
—and  he  found  a still  more  grateful  asylum 
in  the  daily  solicitudes  of  the  best  of  wives. 

“An  enemy  hath  done  this,”  I have  heard 


bim  say — and  at  such  times  my  mother  1 
would  speak  to  him  so  soothingly  of  forgive- 
ness, and  long-suffering,  and  the  bearing  of  ^ 
injuries  with  patience  ; would  heal  all  his  | 
wounds  with  so  gentle  a touch  ; — I have  | 
seen  the  old  man  weep  like  a child.  | 

The  gloom  that  beset  his  mind,  at  times 
betrayed  him  into  scepticism — he  baa  doubte<l  i 
if  there  be  a Providence  ! I have  heard  him  ! 
say,  “ God  has  built  a brave  world,  but  me-  1 
thinks  he  has  left  his  creatures  to  bustle  in 
it  how  they  may^  I 

At  such  times  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  I 
my  mother  talk  in  a religious  strain.  Uo 
would  say,  “Woman,  have  done — you  con-  | 
found,  you  pcridei  me,  when  you  talk  of  > 
these  matters,  and  for  one  day  at  least  unfit  | 
me  for  the  business  of  life,” 

I have  seen  her  look  at  him — O God, 
Maria ! such  a look  I it  plainly  sjiake  that 
she  was  willing  to  have  shared  her  precious 
hope  with  the  partner  of  her  earthly  cares — | 
but  she  found  a repulse — 

Deprived  of  such  a wife,  think  you,  the  old  I 
man  could  long  have  endured  his  existence  ? I 
or  what  consolation  would  his  wretched  ! 
daughter  have  had  to  offer  him,  but  silent  , 
and  imbecile  tears  ? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  think  me  tedions  I 
— and  1 am  so— -but  it  docs  me  good  to  talk 
these  matters  over.  And  do  not  yoti  be  , 
alarmed  for  me — my  sorrows  are  subsiding 
into  a deep  and  sweet  resignation.  I shall 
soon  l>e  sufficiently  composed,  T know  it,  to 
participate  in  my  friend's  happiness.  ^ 

Let  me  call  her,  while  yet  I may,  my  own 
Maria  Leslie ! Methinks,  I shall  not  like  • 
you  by  any  other  name.  Beaumont ! Maria  ‘ 
Beaumont ! it  hath  a strange  sound  with  it — | 
1 shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this  name — I 
but  do  not  you  fear — Maria  Leslie  sliall  i 
plead  with  me  for  Maria  Beaumont.  I 

And  now,  my  sweet  Friend,  j 

God  love  you,  and  your 

Elinor  Ci*a.rb.  j 

I fijid  in  my  collection  several  letters,  , 
written  soon  after  the  date  of  the  preceding,  > 
and  addressed  all  of  them  to  Maria  Beaumont.  ‘ 
— I am  tempted  to  make  some  short  extracts  , 
from  these — my  tale  will  suffer  interruption  i 
by  them — but  I was  willing  to  preserve 
whatever  memorials  1 could  of  Elinor  Clare,  j 
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FROM  ELINOR  CLARE  TO  MARIA  BEAUMONT. 

(▲X  KXTBACT.) 

“ 1 HAVE  been  strolling  out  for  half 

an  hour  in  the  fields ; and  my  mind  has  been 
occupied  by  thoughts  which  Maria  has  a 
right  to  participate.  I have  been  bringing 
my  mother  to  my  recollection.  My  heart 
ached  with  the  remembrance  of  infirmities, 
that  made  her  closing  years  of  life  so  sore  a 
trial  to  her. 

I was  concerned  to  think  that  our  family 
differences  have  been  one  source  of  disquiet 
to  her.  I am  sensible  that  thU  laet  we  ore 
apt  to  exaggerate  after  a person’s  death — 
and  surely,  in  the  main,  there  was  consider- 
able harmony  among  the  members  of  our 
little  family — still  I was  concerned  to  think 
that  we  ever  gave  her  gentle  spirit  disquiet. 

I thought  on  years  back — on  all  my 

parents’  friends — the  H s,  the  F s, 

on  D S , and  on  many  a merry  even- 

ing, in  the  fireside  circle,  in  that  comfortable 
back  p>arlour — it  is  never  used  now. — 

O ye  MairavUee  * of  the  age,  ye  know  not 
what  ye  lose  in  despising  these  petty  topics 
of  endeared  remembrance,  associated  circum- 
stances of  past  times; — ^yo  know  not  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart,  tender  yet  affection- 
ately familiar,  which  accompany  the  dear 
and  honoured  names  of father  or  of  mother. 

Maria ! 1 thought  on  all  these  things ; 
my  heart  ached  at  the  review  of  them — it 
yet  aches,  while  I write  this — but  I am 
never  so  satisfied  with  my  train  of  thoughts, 
as  when  they  run  upon  these  subjects — the 
tears  they  draw  from  us,  meliorate  and  soften 
the  heart,  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that 
memory  of  dear  friends  dead,  which  alone 
can  fit  lu  for  a readmission  to  their  society 
hereafter.” 

FKOM  ANOTIIEE  LETTER, 

“ I HAD  a bad  dream  this  morning — 

that  Allan  was  dead — and  who,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world  do  you  think,  put  on  mourning 
for  him  1 Why — MatravU.  This  alono  might 
cure  me  of  superstitious  thoughts,  if  I were 
inclined  to  them ; for  why  should  Mntravis 
mourn  for  us,  or  our  family  t — Still  it  was 
pleasant  to  awake,  and  find  it  but  a dream. — 

• TUa  tame  wlU  be  eipUiaed  preaenUr. 


£03 


Methinks  something  like  an  awaking  from 
an  ill  dream  shall  the  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead  be. — Materially  different  from  our 
accustomed  scenes,  and  ways  of  life,  the 
World  to  come  may  possibly  not  be — still  it  is 
represented  to  us  under  the  notion  of  a Hett, 
a Sabbath,  a state  of  bliss.” 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

“ Methinks,  yon  and  I should  have 

been  bom  nndei'  the  same  roof^  sacked  the 
same  milk,  conned  the  same  hom-book, 
thumbed  the  some  Testament,  together : — 
for  we  have  been  more  than  sisters,  Maria  1 

Something  will  still  be  whispering  to  me, 
that  I sliall  one  day  be  inmate  of  the  same 
dwelling  with  my  cousin,  partaker  with  her 
in  all  the  delights  which  spring  from  mutual 
good  offices,  kind  words,  attentions  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,— conversation,  sometimes 
innocently  trivial,  and  at  others  profitably 
serious ; — books  read  and  commented  on, 
togetlier ; meals  ate,  and  walks  taken,  toge- 
ther,— and  conferences,  how  we  may  best  do 
good  to  this  poor  person  or  that,  and  wean 
our  spirits  from  the  world's  caret,  without 
divesting  ourselves  of  its  charitiei.  What  a 
picture  I have  drawn,  Maria  ! and  none  of 
all  these  things  may  ever  come  to  pass.” 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

“ Continue  to  write  to  me,  my  sweet 

cousin.  Many  good  thoughts,  resolutions, 
.and  proper  views  of  things,  pass  through  the 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  ore  lost 
for  want  of  committing  them  to  paper. 
Seize  them,  Mario,  as  they  pass,  these  Birds 
of  Paradise,  that  show  themselves  and  are 
gone, — and  make  a grateful  present  of  the 
precious  fugitives  to  your  friend. 

To  use  a homely  illustration,  just  rising  in 
my  fancy, — shall  the  good  housewife  take 
such  pains  in  pickling  and  preserving  her 
worthless  fruits,  her  walnuts,  her  apricots, 
and  quinces — and  is  there  not  muchsptrfruof 
houtem/ery  in  treasuring  up  our  mind’s  best 
fruits — our  heart’s  meditations  in  its  most 
favoured  moments  1 

This  sad  simile  is  much  in  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Moralisers,  such  os  I conceive  honest 
Baxter  to  have  been,  such  as  Quarles  and 
Wither  were  with  their  curious,  serio-comic. 
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I quaint  emblems.  But  they  sometimes  reach 
the  heart,  when  a more  elegant  simile  rests 
in  the  fancy. 

Not  low  ami  mean,  like  these,  but  beauti- 
I fully  familiarised  to  our  conceptions,  and 
; condescending  to  human  thoughts  and 
notions,  arc  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord— 
conveyed  in  parable,  or  similitude,  what 
easy  acce.ss  do  they  win  to  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  delighte<l  imagi- 
j nation ! speaking  of  heavenly  things  in  fable, 
or  in  simile,  drawn  from  earth,  from  objects 
eommon,  accuUomed. 

I Life's  business,  with  such  delicious  little 
intemiptiona  as  our  correspondence  atfords, 
I how  pleasant  it  is  ! — why  can  we  not  paint 
I on  the  dull  paper  our  whole  feelings,  exquisite 
I as  they  rise  up  ?” 

i 

' FROM  ANOTIIKR  LETTER. 


The  monarch  may  forgcl  hi*  crown,  I 

That  on  bis  brad  an  hour  hath  been ; 

The  bridcfrroom  may  forjcrl  hU  bride  i 

W’m  made  hi»  wedded  wife  )twtreen  ; 

The  mother  may  forget  her  child,  j 

That  wnilea  ao  eweetly  on  her  knee : ; 

But  ru  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  all  that  thou  hoat  done  for  me.  | 

The  lines  are  in  Bums — you  know,  we  \ 
read  him  for  the  first  time  together  at  J 
Margate — and  I have  been  used  to  refer  , 
them  to  you,  and  to  call  you,  in  my  mind, 
GUncainiy — for  you  were  always  very  good  to  | 
me.  I had  a thousand  failings,  but  you  • 
would  love  me  In  s]>ite  of  them  all.  I am  j 
going  to  drink  your  health.”  j 

I shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  ' 
the  narrative. 

I 

I 


I 


I 


1 

I 

I 


“ I HAD  meant  to  have  left  off  at  this 
place  ; but  looking  back,  1 am  sorry  to  find 
too  gloomy  a cast  tincturing  my  last  page — a 
re])reBentatioD  of  life  false  and  untliankful 
Life  is  Twt  all  vanity  and  disappointment — it 
batli  much  of  evil  in  it,  no  doubt ; but  to 
those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  affords  comfort, 
temporarj/ cojnforif  much — much  that  endears 
us  to  it,  and  dignifies  it — many  true  and 
good  feelings,  I trust,  of  w’hich  we  need  not 
be  ashamed — hours  of  tninquilUty  and  hoj>e. 
But  the  morning  was  dull  and  overcast,  and 
my  spirits  were  under  a cloud.  I feel  my 
error. 

Is  it  no  blessing  that  we  two  love  one 
another  so  dearly — that  Allan  is  left  me — 
that  you  are  settled  in  life — that  worldly 
affaii-s  go  smooth  with  us  both — above  all 
that  our  lot  hatli  fallen  to  us  in  a Clirlstian 
country  ? Maria  ! these  things  are  not  little. 

1 w'ill  consider  life  qa  a long  feast,  and  not 
forget  to  say  grace.” 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

“ Allan  has  written  to  me — you  | 

know,  he  is  on  a visit  at  his  old  tutor’s  in 
Gloucestershire — he  is  to  return  home  on 
Thurstlay — Allan  is  a dear  boy — he  con- 
cludes his  letter,  which  is  very  affectionate 
throughout,  in  this  manner — 

Elinor,  I charge  you  to  learn  the  following  ! 
stanza  by  heart — 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Titet  haul  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage. 
Mai^ret  slejA  in  the  biggest  room  up-stairs, 
and  her  grand-daughter  in  a kind  of  closet 
adjoining,  where  she  could  be  within  hearing, 
if  her  grandmother  should  call  her  in  the 
I night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that 
manner — two  or  three  times  in  a night  she 
has  been  forced  to  leave  her  bed,  to  fetch 
; her  grandmother's  cordials,  or  do  some  little 
service  for  her  — but  she  knew  tliat 
I Margaret’s  ailings  were  real  and  pressing, 

I and  Rosamund  never  complained — never 
suspected,  that  her  gramlmother’s  requisi- 
tions bad  anything  unreasonable  in  them. 

The  night  she  parted  with  Mias  Clare, 
she  had  helped  Margaret  to  bed,  as  usual — 
and,  after  saying  her  prayers,  as  the  custom 
; was,  kneeling  by  the  old  lady’s  bed-side, 
kissed  her  grandmother,  and  wished  her  a 
good-night  — Margaret  blessed  her,  and 
charged  her  to  go  to  bed  directly.  It  was 
her  customary  injunction,  and  Rosamund 
had  never  dreamed  of  disobeying. 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.  Tlie 
night  was  warm  and  clear — the  moon  very 
bright — her  wimlow  commande<l  a view  of 
scenes  slie  hai.l  been  tracing  in  the  day-time 
with  Miss  Clare. 

All  the  events  of  the  day  past,  the  occur- 
rences of  their  walk  arose  in  her  mind.  She 
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fancied  she  should  like  to  retrace  those 
scenes — but  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  a lute 
hour  in  the  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming 
— and  then  her  grandmother's  injunction 
came  powerfully  to  her  recollection — she 
sighed^  anil  turned  from  the  window— and 
walked  up  and  down  her  little  room. 

Ever,  when  she  looked  at  the  window,  the 
wish  returned.  It  was  not  so  wry  iate.  The 
neighlx>urs  were  yet  about,  passing  under 
the  window  to  their  homes — she  thought, 
and  thought  again,  till  her  sensations  became 
vivid,  even  to  painfulncss — her  bosom  was 
aching  to  give  them  vent. 

The  village  clock  stnick  ten  ! — the  neigh- 
bours ceased  to  pass  under  the  window. 
Rosjunund,  stealing  down  stairs,  fastened 
the  latch  l^ehind  her,  and  left  the  cottage. 

One,  that  knew  her,  met  her,  and  observed 
her  with  some  surprise.  Another  recollects 
having  wished  her  a goo<l-night.  Rosamund 
never  returned  to  the  cottage. 

An  old  man,  that  lay  sick  in  a small  house 
adjoining  to  Margsiret's,  testified  tlie  next 
morning,  that  he  had  plainly  heard  the  old 
creature  calling  for  her  grand-daughter.  All 
the  night  long  she  made  her  moan,  an<l 
ceased  not  to  call  u|x»n  the  name  of  Rosa- 
mund. But  no  Rosamund  was  there — the 
voice  died  away,  but  not  till  near  day-break. 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in 
the  morning,  Margaret  was  missing ! She 
had  tirag^Ud  out  of  bed,  and  made  her  way 
into  Rosamund's  room  — worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  fright,  when  she  found  the  girl 
not  there,  she  had  laid  herself  down  to  die — 
and,  it  is  thought,  she  ditnl  pniging — for  she 
was  discovered  in  a kneeling  posture,  her 
arms  and  face  extended  on  the  pillow,  where 
Rosamund  had  slept  the  night  before  — a 
smile  was  on  her  face  In  death. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Fain  would  I draw  a veil  over  the 
transactions  of  that  night — but  I cannot — 
grief,  and  burning  shame,  forbid  me  to  be 
silent — black  deeds  are  about  to  be  made 
public,  which  reflect  a stain  upon  our  com- 
mon nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiastic  and  improvident 


wandered  unprotected  to  a distance  from 
her  guardian  doors — through  lonely  glens, 
and  wood  walks,  where  she  had  rambled 
many  a dag  in  safety — till  she  arrived  at  a 
shady  copse,  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  human 
habitation. 

MatravU  met  her.  “ Flown  with  inso- 
lence autl  wine,"  returning  home  late  at 
night,  he  passed  that  way  ! 

Matravis  was  a very  ugly  man.  Sallow 
complexioned  ! and  if  hearts  can  wear  th.at 
colour,  his  heart  was  sallow-complexioned 
also. 

A young  man  with  gray  deliberation ! 
cold  and  systematic  in  all  his  plans  ; and  all 
his  plans  were  evil.  His  very  lust  was 
systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes 
for  such  a dreary  length  of  time  that,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  some  solitary 
check  of  conscience  must  have  intervened 
to  save  him  from  commission.  But  that 
Light  from  Heaven  was  extinct  in  his  dark 
bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  is 
amiable,  existed  for  this  unhappy  man.  He 
1 feared,  he  euvied,  he  suspected  ; but  he  never 
loved.  The  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
the  excellent  and  becoming  in  morals,  were 
things  placed  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry — nor  ever 
took  a lonely  walk  to  meditate — never  beheld 
virtue,  which  he  did  not  try  to  disbelieve,  or 
female  beauty  and  innocence,  which  he  did 
not  lust  to  contaminate. 

A sneer  was  perpetually  upon  his  face, 
! and  malice  ^nnnin^  at  his  heart.  He  would 
I say  the  most  ill-natured  things,  with  the 
Meost  remorse,  of  any  man  I ever  knew. 
This  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a wdt— 
other  iraiu  got  him  the  reputation  of  a 
villain. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his  court  to 
EUnor  Clare  ! — with  what  success  I leave 
my  readers  to  determine.  It  was  not  in 
Elinor's  nature  to  despise  any  living  thing — 
but  in  the  estimation  of  this  man,  to  be 
rejected  was  to  be  deepUed^osiCi  Matravis 
never  forgave. 

He  had  long  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Rosamund  Gray.  To  steal  from  the  bosom 
of  her  friends  the  jewel  they  prized  so  much, 
the  little  ewe  lamb  they  held  so  dear,  was 
a scheme  of  delicate  revenge,  and  Matravis 
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had  a two>fold  motive  for  accomplUhiug  this 
young  maUrs  ruim 

ORen  had  ho  met  her  in  her  favourite 
solitudes,  but  found  her  over  cold  and 
inaccessible.  Of  late  the  girl  had  avoided 
straying  far  from  her  own  homo,  in  the  fear 
of  meeting  him — but  she  had  ^ever  told  her 
fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be 
a villain  within  the  limits  of  the  law — but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  hot  fumes  of  wine, 
co-operating  with  his  deep  desire  of  revenge, 
and  the  insolence  of  an  unhoped-for  meeting, 
overcame  his  customary  prudence,  and 
Matravis  rose,  at  once,  to  an  audacity  of 
glorious  mischief. 

Late  at  night  he  met  her,  a lonely,  un- 
protected virgin — no  friend  at  hand^no 
place  near  of  refuge. 

Bosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  for  thee  — I loathe  to  tell  the 
hateful  circumstances  of  thy  wrongs.  Night 
and  silence  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this 
young  maid’s  disgrace — Matravis  fled. 

Bosamund,  polluted  and  disgraced,  wan- 
dered, an  abandoned  thing,  about  the  fields 
and  meadows  till  day-break.  Not  caring  to 
return  to  the  cottage,  she  sat  herself  down 
before  the  gate  of  Miaa  Clare’s  house—  in  a 
stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had  opened  the 
windows  of  her  chamber,  when  she  perceived 
her  desolate  young  friend.  She  ran  to 
embrace  her— she  brought  her  into  the  house 
— she  took  her  to  her  bosom — she  kissed  her 
—she  spake  to  her;  but  Bosamund  could 
not  speak. 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage.  Margaret’s 
death  was  an  event  which  could  not  be  kept 
concealed  from  Bosamund.  When  the  sweet 
maid  heard  of  it,  she  languished,  aud  fell 
sick — she  never  held  up  her  head  after  that 
time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a she  could 
not  have  been  kindlier  treated  thou  by  her 
two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life — might,  in 
time,  have  marrie<l  into  any  of  the  first 
families  in  Hertfordshire  — but  Rosamund 
Gray,  humbled  though  she  was,  and  put  to 
shame,  had  yet  a cliarm  for  him — and  he 
would  have  been  content  to  share  his  fortunes 
with  her  yet,  if  Bosamund  would  have  lived 
to  be  his  companion.  i 


But  this  was  not  to  be — and  the  girl  soon 
after  died.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Elinor— quiet,  gentle,  as  she  lived — thankful 
that  she  died  not  among  strangers — aud 
expressing,  by  signs  nither  than  words,  a 
gratitude  for  the  most  trifling  services,  the 
common  offices  of  humanity.  She  died 
uncomplaining ; and  this  young  maid,  this 
untaught  Rosamund,  might  have  given  a 
lesson  to  the  grave  philosopher  in  death. 


CHAPTER  X, 

I WAS  but  a boy  when  these  events  took 
place.  All  the  tillage  remember  the  story, 
and  tell  of  Bosamund  Gray,  and  old  blind 
Margaret. 

1 parted  from  Allan  Clare  on  that  disas- 
trous night,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh  the  I 
next  morning,  before  the  facts  were  com-  ' 
monly  known — I heard  not  of  them — and  it 
was  four  months  before  I received  a letter 
from  Allan. 

“ His  heart,”  he  told  me,  “ was  gone  from 
him — for  his  sister  had  died  of  a frenzy 
fever!” — not  a word  of  Rosamund  in  the 
letter — I was  left  to  collect  her  story  from 
sources  which  may  one  day  be  explained. 

I soon  after  quitted  Scotland,  on  the  death 
of  my  father,  and  returned  to  my  native 
village.  Allan  had  left  the  place,  and  1 
could  gain  no  information,  whether  he  were 
dead  or  living. 

I passed  the  cottage.  I did  not  dare  to 
look  that  way,  or  to  inquire  vho  lived  there. 

A little  dog,  that  had  been  Rosamund’s,  was  ' 
yelping  In  my  path.  1 laughed  aloud  like 
one  mad,  whose  mind  had  suddenly  gone  ! 
from  him — I stared  vacantly  around  me,  like  I 
one  alienated  from  common  perceptions.  | 

But  I was  young  at  that  time,  and  the 
impression  became  gradually  weakened  as  I 
mingled  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is  now  | 
Un  years  since  these  events  took  place,  and  I 
sometimes  think  of  them  as  unreaL  Allan  I 
Clare  was  a dear  friend  to  me — but  there  | 
are  times  when  Allan  and  his  sister,  Mar-  I 
garet  and  her  grand-daughter,  appear  like  | 
personages  of  a dream — an  idle  dream.  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Strange  things  havo  happened  unto  me— I 
seem  scarce  awake— hut  I will  recollect  my 
thoughts,  and  try  to  give  an  account  of 
what  has  befallen  me  in  the  few  last  weeks. 

Since  my  father*a  death  our  family  have 
resided  In  Loudon.  1 am  in  practice  as  a 
surgeon  there.  My  mother  died  two  years 
I after  we  left  Widford. 

I A month  or  two  ago,  I bod  been  busying 
I myself  in  di*awing  up  the  above  narrative, 
Intending  to  make  it  public.  The  employ- 
ment had  forced  my  mind  to  dwell  u]X)n 
fiicUf  which  had  begun  to  fade  from  it — the 
memory  of  old  times  became  vivid,  and  more 
vivid — I felt  a strong  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  my  native  village — of  the  young 
\ loves  of  Rosamund  and  her  Clare. 

, A kind  of  dread  bad  hitherto  kept  me 
back  ; but  I was  restless  now,  till  I had 
accomplished  my  wish.  I set  out  one  morn- 
ing to  walk — I reached  Widford  al>out  eleven 
in  the  forenoon — after  a slight  breakfast  at 
I my  inn— where  I was  mortified  to  perceive 
the  old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again — 
(old  Thomas  Billot — ho  has  often  made  angle- 
rods  for  me  when  a child)— I rambled  over 
all  my  accustomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold. 
1 entered,  unmolested,  into  the  room  that 
had  been  my  bedchamber.  I kneeled  down 
on  the  spot  where  my  little  bed  had  stood — 
I felt  like  a child — I prayed  like  one— it 
seemed  as  though  old  times  were  to  return 
I again — 1 looked  round  involuntarily,  expect- 
ing to  see  some  face  I knew — but  all  was 
naked  and  mute.  The  bed  was  gone.  My 
little  pane  of  painted  window,  through  which 
I loved  to  look  at  the  sun  when  I awoke 
in  a fine  summer's  morning,  was  token  out, 
and  hod  been  replaced  by  one  of  common 
gloss. 

I visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber — they 
were  all  desolate  and  unfuniished,  one  ex- 
cepted, in  which  the  owner  had  left  a harp- 
sichord, probably  to  be  sold — 1 touched  the 
keys  — I played  some  old  Scottish  tunes, 
which  had  delighted  me  when  a child.  Past 
associations  revived  with  the  music — blended 
with  a sense  of  unreeditiff  which  at  last  be- 
came too  powerful — I rushed  out  of  the  room 
to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 


I wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into 
an  old  wood,  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
house— we  called  it  the  Wilderness,  A well- 
known  form  was  missing,  that  used  to  meet 
me  in  this  place — it  was  thine — Ben  Mozam  | 
— the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest  of  human  | 
beings,  'yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a | 
gardener  in  the  family.  Honest  creature ! . 
thou  didst  never  pass  me  in  my  childish 
rambles,  without  a soft  speech,  and  a smile. 

I remember  thy  good-natured  face.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  for  which  I can  never  for- 
give thee,  Ben  Moxam— that  thou  didst  join 
with  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine  in  a cruel 
plot,  to  lop  away  the  hanging  branches  of  the  I 
old  fir-trees — 1 remember  them  sweeping  to  ; 
the  ground.  | 

I have  often  left  my  childish  sports  to  j 
ramble  in  this  place — its  glooms  and  its  soli-  i 
tude  had  a mysterious  charm  for  my  young 
mind,  nurturing  within  mo  that  love  of  quiet- 
ness and  lonely  thinking,  which  has  accom- 
panied me  to  maturer  years. 

In  this  Wilderness  I found  m3rself,  after  a 
ten  years'  absence.  Its  stately  fir-trees  were 
yot  standing,  with  all  their  luxuriant  com- 
pany of  underwood — the  squirrel  was  there, 
and  the  melancholy  cooings  of  the  wood- 
pigeon — all  was  as  I bad  left  it — my  heart 
softened  at  the  sight — it  seemed  as  though 
my  character  hod  been  suffering  a change 
since  I forsook  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  both  dead — I had  no 
counsellor  left,  no  experience  of  age  to  direct 
me,  no  sweet  voice  of  reproof.  The  Lord 
had  taken  away  my  friends^  and  I knew  not 
where  he  had  laid  them.  I paced  round  the 
wilderness,  seeking  a comforter.  I prayed 
that  I might  be  restored  to  that  etoXe  of  in- 
nocence, in  which  I had  wandered  in  those 
shades. 

Methought  my  request  was  heard,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  the  stains  of  manhood 
were  passing  from  me,  and  I were  relapsing 
into  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  childhood.  I 
I was  content  to  have  been  moulded  into  a 
perfect  child.  I stood  still,  as  in  a trance. 

1 dreamed  that  I was  enjoying  a |>ersonal 
intercourse  with  my  heavenly  Pother — and, 
extravagantly,  put  off  the  shoes  from  my 
feet — for  the  place  where  I stood  I thought, 
was  holy  ground. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last  long,  and 
I returned  with  languid  feelings  to  my  inn. 
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I ordered  my  dinner — green  peas  and  a 
sweetbread — it  had  been  a favourite  dish 
with  mo  in  my  childhood — I was  allowed  to 
have  it  on  my  birth-days.  I was  impatient 
to  see  it  come  upon  table — but,  when  it 
came,  I could  scarce  eat  a mouthful — my 
tears  choke<l  me.  I ciUled  for  wine — I drank 
a pint  and  a half  of  red  wine — and  not  till 
then  had  I dared  to  visit  the  church-yard, 
where  my  parents  were  interred. 

The  cottage  lay  in  my  way — Margaret  had 
chosen  it  for  that  very  reason,  to  l>e  near 
the  church — for  the  old  lady  was  regular  in 
her  attendance  on  public  worship— I passed 
on — and  in  a moment  found  myself  among 
the  tombs. 

I had  been  present  at  my  father’s  burial, 
and  knew  the  spot  again  — my  mother’s 
funeral  I was  prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending— a plain  stone  was  placed  over  the 
grave,  with  their  initials  car\’ed  upon  it — for 
they  both  occupied  one  grave. 

I prostrated  myself  before  the  spot — I 
kissed  the  earth  that  covered  them — I con- 
templated, with  gloomy  delight,  the  time 
when  I should  mingle  my  dust  with  theirs 
— and  kneeled,  with  my  arms  incumbent  on 
the  grave  atone,  in  a kind  of  mental  prayer 

for  I could  not  speak. 

Having  performed  these  duties,  I arose 
with  quieter  feelings,  and  felt  leisure  to 
attend  to  indifferent  objects. — Still  I con- 
tinued in  the  church-yard,  reading  the 
various  inscri])tiou8,  and  moralising  on  them 
with  that  kind  of  levity,  which  will  not  un- 
frequently  spring  up  in  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  deep  melancholy. 

I read  of  nothing  but  careful  parents, 
loving  husbands,  and  dutiful  children.  I said 
jestingly,  where  be  all  the  bad  people  biuied  ? 
Bad  parents,  bad  husbands,  bad  children— 
what  cemeteries  are  appointed  for  these  ? — 
do  they  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground  ? or 
is  it  but  a pious  hetion,  a generous  oversight, 
in  the  survivors,  which  thus  tricks  out  men’s 
epitajdis  wlicu  dead,  who,  in  their  life-time, 
discharged  the  offices  of  life,  perhaps,  hut 
lamely  ? Their  failings,  with  their  reproaches, 
now  sleep  with  them  in  the  grave.  Man 
vars  not  with  the  dead.  It  is  a trait  of  human 
nature,  for  w’hich  I love  it. 

I bad  not  olmerved,  till  now,  a little  group 
assembled  at  the  other  end  of  the  church- 
yard ; it  was  a company  of  children,  who 
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were  gathered  round  a young  man,  dressed 
in  black,  sitting  on  a grave-stone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  questions — - 
probably,  about  tbeir  learning  — and  one 
little  dirty  ragged-beaded  fellow  was  cham- 
bering up  his  knees  to  kiss  him.  The 
children  had  been  eating  black  cherries — for 
some  of  the  stones  w'ere  scattered  about,  and 
their  mouths  were  smeared  with  them. 

As  I drew  near  them,  I thought  I dis- 
cerned in  the  stranger  a mild  benignity  of 
countenance,  which  1 had  somewhere  seen 
before — I gazed  at  him  more  attentively. 

It  was  Allan  Clare ! sitting  on  the  grave 
of  his  sister. 

I threw  my  arms  about  his  neck.  I ex- 
claimed “ Allan  ” — he  turned  his  eyes  u|)on 
me— he  knew  me — we  both  wept  aloud — it 
seemed  as  though  the  interval  since  we 
parted  had  been  as  nothing — I crietl  out, 
“ Come,  and  tell  me  about  these  tilings.’* 

1 drew  him  away  from  his  little  friends— 
ho  parted  with  a show  of  reluctance  from 
the  church-yard — Margaret  and  her  grand- 
daughter lay  buried  there,  as  well  as  his 
sister — I took  him  to  my  inn— secured  a 
room,  where  we  might  be  private— ordered 
fresh  wine — scarce  knowing  what  I did,  I 
danced  for  joy. 

Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  he  said,  **  This  repays  me  for 


; all.” 


I It  was  a proud  day  for  me — I had  found 
the  friend  I thought  dead — earth  sceme<i  to 
me  uo  longer  valuable,  than  as  it  contained 
him ; and  existence  a blessing  uo  longer 
than  while  I should  lire  to  be  his  comforter. 

1 begou,  at  leisure,  to  survey  him  with 
i more  attention.  Time  and  grief  had  left  few 
traces  of  that  fine  enthtuiastniy  which  once 
burned  in  his  countenance — his  eyes  had  lost 
their  original  fire,  but  they  retained  an  un- 
common sweetness,  and  whenever  they  were 
turned  upon  me,  their  smile  pierced  to  my 
heart. 

**  Allan,  I fear  you  have  been  a sufferer  ? " 
He  replied  not,  and  I could  not  press  him 
further.  1 could  not  call  the  dead  to  life 
again. 

So  wtf  drank  and  told  old  stories — and 
repeated  old  poetry — and  sang  old  songs — 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  We  sat  till  very 
late.  I forgot  that  1 had  purposed  returning  to 
town  that  evening — to  Allan  all  places  were 


I 

i 
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alike — I grew  noisy,  he  grew  cheerful — 
Allan’s  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were  re- 
turning upon  him — we  laughed,  we  wept,  we 
mingled  our  tears,  and  talked  extravagantly. 

Allan  was  my  chamber-fellow  that  night 
— and  lay  awake  planning  schemes  of  living 
together  under  the  same  roof,  entering  upon 
similar  pursuits, — and  praising  God,  that  we 
had  met. 

I was  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  next 
morning,  and  Allan  proposed  to  accomjmny 
me.  **  Since  the  death  of  his  sister,”  he  told 
j me,  “he  had  been  a wanderer." 

I In  the  course  of  our  walk  he  uuboeomeil 
I himself  without  reserve — told  me  many  par- 
I ticulars  of  his  way  of  life  for  the  lost  nine 
I or  ten  years,  which  I do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  divulge. 

Once,  on  my  attempting  to  cheer  him, 
when  I perceived  him  over  thoughtful,  he 
replitni  to  me  in  these  words : 

“ Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy  when 
you  catch  me  in  these  moo<la.  I am  never 
more  happy  than  at  times  when,  by  the  cost 
of  my  countenance,  men  judge  me  most 
miserable. 

I “ My  friend,  the  events  which  have  left 
I this  sadness  behind  them  are  of  no  recent 
date.  The  melancholy  which  comes  over  me 
I with  the  recollection  of  them  is  not  hurtful, 

! but  only  tends  to  soften  and  tranquillise  my 
I mind,  to  detach  me  from  the  restlessness  of 
human  pursuits. 

“ The  stronger  I feel  this  detachment,  the 
more  I find  myself  drawn  heavenward  to  the 
contempbition  of  spiritual  objects. 

“ 1 love  to  keep  old  friendships  alive  and 
warm  within  me,  because  I expect  a renewal 
of  them  in  the  World  of  HpiriU. 

“ I am  a wandering  and  unconnected  thing 
on  the  earth.  I have  made  no  new  friend- 
ships, that  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
the  old — and  the  more  I know  mankind,  the 
more  does  it  become  necessary  for  me  to 
supply  their  loss  by  little  images,  recollec- 
tions, and  circumstances  of  past  pleasures. 

“ I am  sensible  that  1 am  surrounded  by 
a multitude  of  very  worthy  people,  plain- 
hearted  souls,  sincere  and  kind.  But  they 
have  hitherto  eluded  my  pursuit,  and  will 
continue  to  bless  the  little  circle  of  their 
families  and  friends,  while  I must  remain  a 
stranger  to  them. 

I “ Kept  at  a distance  by  mankind,  X have 


not  ceased  to  love  them — and  could  1 find 
the  cruel  persecutor,  the  malignant  instru-  | 
ment  of  God's  judgments  on  me  and  mine,  I 
I think  I would  forgive,  and  try  to  love  him 
too.  I 

“ I have  been  a quiet  sufferer.  From  the 
beginning  of  my  calamities  it  was  given  to 
me,  not  to  see  the  hand  of  man  in  them.  I 
|>erccived  a mighty  arm,  which  none  but  j 
myself  could  see,  extended  over  mo.  I gave  I 
my  heart  to  the  Purifier,  and  my  will  to  the  | 
Sovereign  Will  of  the  Universe.  The  irre-  ] 
sistible  wheels  of  destiny  passed  on  in  their  ; 
everlasting  rotation, — and  I suffered  myself  I 
to  be  carried  along  with  them  without  com-  1 
plaining."  | 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Allan  told  me  that  for  some  years  past, 
feeling  himself  disengaged  from  every  per- 
sonal tie,  but  not  alienated  from  human 
sympathies,  it  had  l>eeu  his  taste,  his  humour 
he  called  it,  to  spend  a great  portion  of  his 
time  in  hospitals  and  loMr^housc*. 

He  had  found  a wapicard  pleaturt^  ho  re- 
fused to  uame  it  a virtue,  in  tending  a 
description  of  people,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  expect  kindness  or  friendliness  from  man- 
kind, but  were  content  to  accept  the  reluct- 
ant services,  which  the  oftentimes  unfeeling 
instruments  and  servants  of  these  well-meant 
institutions  deal  out  to  the  poor  sick  people 
under  their  care. 

It  is  not  medicine,  it  is  not  broths  and 
coarse  meats,  served  up  at  a stated  hour 
with  all  the  hard  formalities  of  a prison — it 
is  not  the  scanty  dole  of  a bed  to  die  on — 
which  dying  man  requires  from  his  species. 

IxK)ks,  attentions,  consolations, — in  a woni, 
s^ipath  Us,  are  what  a man  most  needs  in 
this  awful  close  of  mortal  sufferings.  A 
kind  look,  a smile,  a drop  of  cold  water  to 
the  parched  lip— for  these  things  a man  shall 
bless  you  in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordials  did 
Allan  love  to  administer — to  stay  by  a bed- 
side the  whole  day,  when  something  tlisgust- 
ing  in  a patient’s  distemper  has  kept  the 
very  nurses  at  a distance — to  sit  by,  while 
the  poor  wretch  got  a little  sleep— and  be 
there  to  smile  upon  him  nhen  he  awoke — to 
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slip  a guinea,  now  and  then,  into  the  bands 
of  a nurse  or  attendant — these  things  have 
been  to  Allan  as  privilegu,  for  which  he  was 
content  to  live  ; choice  marks,  and  circum- 
stances, of  his  Maker’s  goodness  to  him. 

And  I do  not  know  whether  occupations 
of  this  kind  be  not  a spring  of  purer  and 
nobler  delight  (certainly  instances  of  a more 
disinterested  virtue)  than  arises  from  what 
are  called  Fricmlships  of  Sentiment. 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education, 
like  opinions,  and  common  feelings,  often- 
times subsists  a Variety  of  Sentiment,  which 
disposes  each  to  look  upon  the  other  as  the 
only  being  in  the  universe  worthy  of  friend- 
ship, or  capable  of  understanding  it, — them- 
selves they  consider  as  the  solitary  receptacles 
of  all  that  is  delicate  in  feeling,  or  stable  in 
attachment : when  the  odds  are,  that  imder 
every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded  street, 
people  of  equal  worth  are  to  be  found,  who 
do  more  good  in  their  generation,  and  make 
less  noise  in  the  doing  of  it. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent 
propensities,  I have  been  describing,  that 
Allan  oftentimes  discovered  considerable  in- 
clinations in  favour  of  my  way  of  life,  which 
I have  before  mentioned  as  l>eing  that  of  a 
surgeon.  Ho  would  frequently  attend  mo 
on  my  visits  to  patients ; and  I began  to 
think  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of 
making  my  profession  his  study. 

Ho  was  present  with  me  at  a scene — a 
dealh-bed  tcene — I shudder  when  I do  but 
think  of  it. 


CHATTER  XIIT. 

I WAS  sent  for  the  other  morning  to  the 
assistance  of  a gentleman,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a duel, — and  his  wounds  by  un- 
skilful treatment  had  been  brought  to  a 
dangerous  crisis. 


The  nncommotmess  of  the  name,  which 
was  Matravis,  suggested  to  me,  that  this 
might  possibly  be  no  other  than  Allan's  old 
enemy.  Under  this  apprehension,  I did  I 
what  I could  to  dissuade  Allan  from  ac- 
companying me — but  he  seemetl  bent  upon 
going,  and  even  pleased  himself  with  the 
notion,  that  it  might  lie  within  his  ability  to 
do  the  unhappy  man  some  service.  So  he 
went  with  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  house,  which  was  | 
in  Soho-sqnare,  wo  discovered  that  it  was  | 
indeed  the  man — ^the  identical  Matravis,  who  1 
had  done  all  tliat  mischief  in  times  past — but  j 
not  in  a condition  to  excite  any  other  sensa-  j 
tion  than  pity  in  a heart  more  hard  than 
Allan’s.  I 

Intense  pain  had  brought  on  a delirium — j 
we  perceived  this  on  first  entering  the  room 
— for  the  wretched  man  was  raving  to  him- 
self— ^talking  idly  in  mad  unconnected  sen- 
tences—that  yet  seemed,  at  times,  to  have  a 
reference  to  past  facta. 

One  while  he  told  ns  his  dream.  “ He 
had  lost  his  way  on  a groat  heatli,  to  which 
there  seemed  no  end — it  was  cold,  cold,  cold, 

— and  dark,  very  dark — on  old  woman  in 
leading-strings,  Wind,  was  groping  about  for 
a guide” — and  then  ho  frightened  me, — 
for  ho  seemed  dispose<l  to  be  jocular,  and 
sang  a song  about  “ an  old  woman  clothed 
in  grey,”  and  said  “ he  did  not  believe  in  a 
devil.” 

Presently  he  bid  us  “ not  tell  Allan  Clare.” 

— Allan  was  hanging  over  him  at  that  very 
moment,  sobbing. — I could  not  resist  the  I 
impulse,  but  cried  out,  “ ThU  is  Allan  Clare 
— Allan  Clare  is  come  to  see  you,  my  dear 
Sir.” — The  wretched  man  did  not  hear  me,  I 
l>elieve,  for  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
began  talking  of  chamd-houact,  and  dead 
men,  and  “ whether  they  knew  anything  that 
passed  in  their  coffins.” 

Matravis  died  that  night. 
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To  comfort  the  dcRponding  parent  with 
the  thought  that,  without  diroinishing  the 
stock  which  is  imperiously  demamled  to  fur- 
nish the  more  pressing  and  homely  wants  of 
our  nature,  he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more 
perhaps  out  of  a numerous  offspring,  under 
the  shelter  of  a care  scarce  less  tender  than 
the  paternal,  where  not  only  their  bodily 
cravings  shall  be  supplie<l,  but  that  mental 
pahilum  is  also  dispensed,  which  He  hath 
declared  to  bo  no  less  necessary  to  our  sus- 
tenance, who  said,  that,  “not  by  bread  alone 
man  can  live;”  for  this  Christ’s  IIr«pital 
unfolds  her  bounty.  Here  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  the  youth  lifted  up  above 
their  family,  which  we  must  suppose  liberal, 
though  reduced  ; nor  on  the  other  hand,  are 
they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its  level 
by  the  mean  habits  and  sentiments  which  a 
common  charity-school  generates.  It  is,  in 
a word,  an  Institution  to  keep  those  who 
have  yet  held  up  their  heads  in  the  world 
from  sinking ; to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a 
decent  household,  when  poverty  was  in  dan- 
ger of  crushing  it ; to  assist  those  who  are 
the  most  willing,  but  not  always  the  most 
able,  to  assist  themselves  ; to  separate  a 
child  from  his  family  for  a season,  in  order 
to  render  him  back  hereafter,  with  feelings 
and  habits  more  congenial  to  it,  than  he 
could  even  have  attained  by  remaining  at 
homo  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a preserving 
and  renovating  principle,  an  antidote  for  the 
retaTigusta  Jomi,  when  it  presses,  as  it  always 
does,  most  heavily  upon  the  most  ingenuous 
natures. 

This  is  Christ’s  Hospital;  and  whether 
its  character  would  bo  improved  by  con- 
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fining  its  atlvantagcs  to  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people,  let  those  judge  who  have  w’it- 
nessed  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  behaviour, 
the  manner  of  their  play  with  one  another, 
their  deportment  towanls  strangers,  the 
whole  aspect  and  physiognomy  of  that  vast 
assemblage  of  boys  on  the  Tjondon  founda- 
tion, who  freshen  and  make  alive  again  with 
their  sports  the  else  mouldering  cloisters 
of  the  old  Grey  Friars  — which  strangers 
who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  itass 
through  Newgate-strcct,  or  by  Smithficld, 
would  do  well  to  go  a little  out  of  their 
way  to  see. 

For  the  Christ’s  Hospital  boy  feels  that 
he  is  no  charity-boy ; he  feels  it  in  the  anti- 
quity and  regality  of  the  foundation  to  which 
he  belongs ; in  the  usage  which  bo  meets 
with  at  school,  and  the  treatment  he  is  ac- 
customed to  out  of  its  bounds ; in  the 
respect  and  even  kindness,  which  his  well- 
known  garb  never  fmls  to  procure  him  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ; he  feels  it  in 
his  education,  in  that  measure  of  classical 
attainments,  which  every  individual  at  that 
school,  though  not  destined  to  a learned  pro- 
fession, has  it  in  his  power  to  procure,  at- 
tainments which  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  put  it  in  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  acquire : ho  feels  it  in  the  number- 
less comforts,  and  even  magnificences,  which 
surround  him ; in  his  old  and  a^iul  cloisters, 
with  their  traditions ; in  his  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  in  the  well-ordered,  mry,  and 
lofty  rooms  where  he  sleeps ; in  his  stately 
dining-hall,  hung  round  with  pictures,  by 
Verrio,  I^ely,  and  others,  one  of  them  sur- 
passing in  size  and  grandeur  almost  any 
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other  in  the  kingdom  ; * above  all,  in  the 
very  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  body  to 
whicli  he  belongs,  and  the  consequent  spirit, 
the  intelligence,  and  public  conscience,  which 
is  the  result  of  so  many  various  yet  wonder- 
fully combining  members.  Compared  with 
this  last-named  advantage,  what  is  the  stock 
of  information,  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  V>ook- 
Icaming,  but  of  that  knowledge  which  boy 
receives  from  boy,)  the  moss  of  collected 
opinions,  the  intelligence  in  common,  among 
the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an  ordinary 
boanling-school  ? 

The  Christ’s  Hospital  or  Blue-coat  boy, 
has  a distinctive  character  of  his  own,  as  far 
removed  from  the  abject  qualities  of  a 
common  charity-boy  ns  it  is  from  the  dis- 
gusting forwardness  of  a lad  brought  up  at 
some  other  of  the  public  schools.  There  is 
jtride  in  it,  accumulated  from  the  circum- 
stances which  1 have  described,  as  differ- 
encing him  from  the  former ; and  there 
is  a rutrainvxg  from  a sense  of 

^ obligation  and  dependence,  which  must  ever 
keep  his  deportment  from  assimilating  to 
that  of  the  latter.  HU  very  garb,  as  it  is 
antique  and  venerable,  feeds  hU  8elf-re8j>ect ; 
as  it  is  a badge  of  dependence,  it  restrains 
the  natural  petulance  of  that  age  from 
breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  insolence. 
This  j>roduces  silence  and  a reserve  before 
strangers,  yet  not  that  cowardly  shyness 
which  lx)ys  mewed  up  at  home  will  feel ; 
he  will  speak  up  when  spoken  to,  but  the 
stranger  must  begin  the  conversation  with 
him.  Within  bU  bounds  ho  U all  fire 
and  play ; but  in  the  streets  he  steals 
along  with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a 
young  monk.  He  U never  known  to  mix 
with  other  boys,  they  are  a sort  of  laity  to 
him.  All  thU  proceeils,  I have  no  doubt, 
from  the  continual  consciousness  which  he 
carries  about  him  of  the  difference  of  hU 
dress  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
with  a modest  jealousy  over  himself,  lest,  by 
over-hastily  mixing  with  common  and  secular 
playfellows,  he  should  commit  the  dignity  of 
hU  cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh  at  this ; 
for,  considering  tlie  propensity  of  the 

I 

• By  Verrio,  reprwentinfr  James  the  Second  on  hU' 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  (all  curious  j>or-  i 
traits,)  receiving  the  matbcmatical  pnplls  at  their  annual  ' 
presentation  : a custom  still  kept  up  on  Neir>year*B-<la}'  i 
at  Court.  j 


multitude,  and  especially  of  the  small 
multitude,  to  ridicule  an}'thlug  unusual  in 
dress — above  all,  where  such  peculiarity 
may  he  construed  by  malice  into  a mark  of 
disparagement — this  reserve  will  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a wise  instinct  in  the 
Blue-coat  boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor 
rusticity,  at  least  that  it  has  none  of  the 
offensive  qualities  of  either,  a stranger  may 
soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a question  to 
any  of  these  boys  : he  may  be  sure  of  an 
answer  couched  in  terms  of  plain  civility, 
neither  loquacious  nor  embarrassed.  lict 
him  put  the  same  question  to  a parish-boy,  j 
or  to  one  of  the  trcncher-caps  in  the  — 
cloisters,  and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  one 
shall  not  fail  to  exas()erate  any  more  than 
the  certain  servility,  and  mercenary  eye  to 
reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the 
other,  can  fail  to  depress  and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ’s  Hospital  boy  is  a religious 
character.  His  school  is  eminently  a religious 
foundation  ; it  has  its  peculiar  prayers,  its 
sciences  at  set  times,  its  graces,  }i3nDns,  and 
anthems,  following  each  other  in  an  alm«^t 
monastic  closeness  of  succession-  Tliis 
religious  character  in  him  is  not  always 
untinged  \^dth  superstition.  Tliat  is  not 
wonderful,  when  wc  consider  the  thousan<l 
tales  and  traditions  which  must  circulate, 
with  undisturl)ed  credulity,  amongst  so  many 
boys,  that  have  so  few  checks  to  their  belief 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large  ; upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must 
work  so  much,  their  elders  so  little.  With 
this  leaning  towards  an  over-belief  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  will  soon  correct  itself 
when  he  comes  out  into  society,  may  l»e 
classed  a turn  for  romance  above  most  other 
boys.  This  is  to  be  traced  in  the  same 
manner  to  their  excess  of  society  with  each  j 
other,  and  defect  of  mingling  with  the  world. 
Hence  the  peculiar  avidity  with  which  such 
books  as  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments, and  others  of  a still  wilder  cast,  are, 
or  at  least  were  in  my  time,  sought  for 
by  the  boys.  I rememljcr  when  some  half- 
dozen  of  them  set  off  from  school,  without 
map,  canl,  or  compass,  on  a serious  expedition 
to  find  out  Philip  QuaHVs  J^aTui. 

The  Christ’s  Hospital  boy’s  sense  of  right  ■ 
and  wrong  is  peculiarly  tender  and  appro-  I 
henaive.  It  is  even  apt  to  run  out  into 
ceremonial  observances,  and  to  impose  a ' 
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yoke  upon  itself  beyond  the  strict  obligations 
of  the  moral  law.  Those  who  were  con- 
temporaries with  me  at  that  school  thirty 
years  ago,  will  remember  with  what  more 
than  Judaic  rigour  the  eating  of  the  fat  of 
certain  boiled  meats  * was  interdicted.  A 
boy  would  have  blushe<l  as  at  the  exposure 
of  some  heinous  immorality,  to  have  been 
detected  eating  that  forbidden  portion  of  hU 
allowance  of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which, 
while  he  was  in  health,  was  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  allay  his  hunger.  The  same,  or 
even  greater,  refinement  was  shown  in  the 
rejection  of  certain  kinds  of  sweet-cake. 
What  gave  rise  to  these  supererogatory 
penances,  these  self-denying  ordinances,  I 
could  never  learn  j t they  certainly  argue  no 
defect  of  the  conscientious  principle.  A 
little  excess  in  that  article  is  not  undesirable 
in  youth,  to  moke  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
waste  which  comes  in  maturer  years.  But 
in  the  less  ambiguous  line  of  duty,  in  those 
directions  of  the  moral  feelings  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  or  depreciated,  I will  relate  ■ 
what  took  place  in  the  year  1785,  when  i 
Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died.  I must  be 
pardonwl  for  taking  my  instances  from  my 
own  times.  Indeed,  the  vividness  of  my 
recollections,  while  I am  upon  this  subject, 
almost  bring  back  those  times ; they  are 
present  to  me  still.  But  I believe  that  in  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  period 
which  I speak  of,  the  character  of  the 
Christ’s  Hospital  boy  is  very  little  changed. 
Their  situation  in  point  of  many  comforts  is 
improved  ; but  that  which  I ventured  before 
to  term  the  public  conscience  of  the  school, 
the  pervading  moral  sense,  of  which  every 
mind  partakes  and  to  which  so  many 
individual  minds  contribute,  remains,  I 
believe,  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I 
left  it.  I have  seen,  within  this  twelvemonth 
almost,  the  change  which  has  been  produced 
upon  a boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ; how, 
from  a pert  young  coxcomb,  who  thought 

* Under  the  denomination  of  gag$. 

1 am  told  that  the  late  Bteward  [Mr.  Hatha  way]  who 
erlneed  on  many  occaaiona  a moat  praiaeworthy  anxiety 
to  promote  the  eotufurt  of  the  boya,  had  oecaaion  for  all 
hia  atldreita  and  peraereranee  to' eradicate  the  first  of 
these  unfortunate  prejudlcea,  In  which  he  at  length  happllv 
auoceedod,  and  thereby  reatored  to  one.half  of  the  animal 
nutrition  of  the  school  thoae  honours  which  painful 
superstition  and  blind  seal  had  ao  long  conspired  to  witb> 
hold  from  iU 


that  all  knowledge  was  comprehended  within 
hU  shallow  brains,  because  a smattering  of 
two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two 
sciences  were  stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious 
treatment  at  home,  by  a mixture  with  the 
wholesome  society  of  so  many  schoolfellows, 
in  less  time  than  I have  spoken  of,  he  has 
sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  orbit  of  modest 
self-knowledge  in  which  the  common  mass  of 
that  unpresumptuous  assemblage  of  boys 
seem  to  move : from  being  a little  unfeeling 
mortal,  he  has  got  to  feel  and  reflect.  Nor 
would  it  be  a difficult  matter  to  show  how, 
at  a school  like  this,  where  the  boy  is  neither 
entirely  separated  from  home,  nor  yet 
exclusively  under  its  influence,  the  best 
feelings,  the  filial  for  instance,  are  brought 
to  a maturity  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  under  a completely  domestic  edu- 
cation ; how  the  relation  of  a parent  is 
rendered  less  tender  by  unremitted  associa- 
tion, and  the  very  awfulness  of  age  is  best 
apprehended  by  some  sojourning  amidst 
the  comparative  levity  of  youth ; how 
absence,  not  drawn  out  by  too  great  exten- 
sion into  alienation  or  forgetfulness,  puts  an 
edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasional  intercourse, 
and  the  boy  is  madw  the  better  child  by  that 
I which  keeps  the  force  of  that  relation  from 
I being  felt  as  perpetually  pressing  on  him  ; 
how  the  substituted  paternity,  into  the  care 
of  which  he  is  adopted,  while  in  everything 
substantial  it  makes  up  for  the  natural,  in 
I the  necessary  omission  of  individual  fond- 
! nesses  and  partialities,  directs  the  mind 
only  the  more  strongly  to  appreciate  that 
natural  and  first  tie,  in  which  such  weak- 
nesses are  the  bond  of  strength,  and  the 
appetite  which  craves  after  them  betrays  no 
perverse  palate.  But  these  speculations 
rather  belong  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  a public  over  a 
private  education  in  general.  I must  get 
back  to  my  favourite  school;  and  to  that 
which  took  place  when  our  old  and  good 
steward  died. 

And  I will  say,  that  when  I think  of  the 
frequent  instances  which  I have  met  with  in 
children,  of  a bard-heartedness,  a callousness, 
and  insensibility  to  the  loss  of  relations,  even 
of  those  who  have  begot  and  nourished  them, 

I cannot  but  consider  it  as  a proof  of  some- 
thing in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that 
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school,  favourable  to  the  expansion  of  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  that,  at  the 
period  which  I am  noticing,  out  of  five 
hundred  boys  there  was  not  a dry  eye  to  be 
found  among  them,  nor  a heart  that  did  not 
beat  with  genuine  emotion.  Every  impulse 
to  play,  until  the  funeral  day  was  past, 
seemed  suspended  throughout  the  school ; | 
and  the  boys,  lately  so  mirthful  and  sprightly,  I 
were  seen  })acing  their  cloisters  alone,  or  in 
sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them 
without  some  token,  such  as  their  slender 
means  could  provide,  a black  riband  or 
something,  to  denote  respect  and  a sense  of  i 
their  loss.  The  time  itself  was  a time  of 
anarchy,  a time  in  which  all  authority  (out 
of  school  hours)  was  abandoned.  The  ordi< 
nary  restraints  were  for  those  days  super- 
seded ; and  the  gates,  which  at  other  times 
kept  us  in,  were  left  without  watchers.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  graceless 
boys  at  most,  who  took  advantage  of  that 
suspension  of  authorities  to  thdk  out,  as  it 
was  called,  the  whole  body  of  that  great 
school  kept  rigorously  within  their  bounds, 
by  a voluntary  self-imprisonment ; and  they 
who  broke  bounds,  though  they  escaped 
punishment  from  any  master,  fell  into  a 
general  disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that 
which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
applauded  and  admired  as  a mark  of  spirit, 
were  consigned  to  infamy  and  reprobation  ; 
so  much  natural  government  have  gratitude 
and  the  principles  of  reverence  and  love,  and 
so  much  did  a respect  to  their  dead  friend 
prevail  with  these  Christ’s  Hospital  boys, 
above  any  fear  which  his  presence  among 
them  when  living  could  ever  produce.  And 
if  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  my 
mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be  trusted,  very 
richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  me  even  now  to  call  to 
mind  his  portly  form,  the  regal  awe  which 
he  always  contrived  to  inspire,  in  spite  of  a 
tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature  that 
would  have  enfeebled  the  reins  of  discipline 
in  any  other  master  ; a yearning  of  tender- 
ness towards  those  under  his  protection, 
which  could  make  five  hundred  boys  at  once 
feel  towards  him  each  as  to  their  individual 
father.  He  had  faults,  with  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do  ; but,  with  all  his  faults,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Perry  was  a most  extraordinary 
creature.  Contemporary  with  him  and 


still  living,  though  he  has  long  since  resigned 
his  occupation,  will  it  be  impertinent  to 
mention  the  name  of  our  excellent  up|>er 
grammar-master,  the  Rev.  James  Boyer  ? 
He  was  a disciplinarian,  indeed,  of  a different 
stamp  from  him  whom  I have  just  described  ; 
but,  now  the  terrors  of  the  rod,  and  of  a 
temper  a little  too  hasty  to  leave  the  more 
nervous  of  us  quite  at  our  ease  to  do  justice 
to  his  merits  in  those  days,  are  long  since 
over,  ungrateful  were  we  if  we  should  refuse 
our  testimony  to  that  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  he  attended  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  each  of  us.  Had  we  been 
the  offrpring  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  land, 
he  could  not  have  been  instigated  by  the 
strongest  views  of  recom]>en8e  and  reward 
to  have  made  himself  a greater  slave  to  the 
most  laborious  of  all  occupations  than  he 
did  for  us  sons  of  charity,  from  whom,  or 
from  our  parents,  he  could  expect  nothing. 
He  has  had  his  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  in  the  pleasurable 
consciousness  of  having  advanced  the  respect- 
ability of  that  institution  to  which,  both  man 
and  boy,  he  was  attached  ; in  the  honours  to 
which  so  many  of  his  pupils  have  success- 
fully aspired  at  both  our  Universities;  and 
in  the  staff  with  which  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital,  at  the  close  of  his  hard  labours, 
with  the  highest  ex]>ressions  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  school  lay  under  to  him,  unatii- 
mously  voted  to  present  him. 

1 have  often  considered  it  among  the 
felicities  of  the  constitution  of  this  school,  j 
that  the  offices  of  steward  and  schoolmaster  { 
arc  kept  distinct ; the  strict  business  of  | 
education  alone  devolving  upon  the  latter,  I 
while  the  former  has  the  cliarge  of  ail 
things  out  of  school,  the  control  of  the  pro- 
visions, the  regulation  of  meals,  <»f  dress,  of 
play,  and  the  onlinary  intercourse  of  the 
boys.  By  this  division  of  management,  a 
superior  respectability  must  attach  to  the 
teacher  while  his  office  is  unmixed  with  any 
of  these  lower  concerns.  A still  greafrr 
advantage  over  the  construction  of  common 
boarding-schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled 
salaries  of  the  masters,  rendering  them 
totally  free  of  obligation  to  any  individual 
pupil  or  bis  parents.  Tins  never  fails  to 
have  its  effect  at  schools  where  each  boy  can 
reckon  up  to  a hair  what  profit  the  master 
derives  from  him,  where  he  views  him  every 
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day  in  the  light  of  a caterer,  a provider  for 
the  family,  who  is  to  get  so  much  by  iiim  in 
each  of  bis  meals.  Boys  will  see  and  con- 
sider these  things  ; and  how  much  must  the  i 
sacred  character  of  preceptor  suffer  in  their 
minds  by  these  degrading  associations ! The 
very  bill  which  the  pupil  carries  home  w'ith 
him  at  Christmas,  eked  out,  pcrhai>s,  with 
elaborate  though  necessary  minuteness,  in* 
structs  him  that  his  teachers  have  other 
ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning,  in  the 
lessons  which  they  give  him ; and  though 
they  put  into  his  hands  the  fine  sayings  of  i 
Seneca  or  Epictetus,  yet  they  themselves  are  | 
none  of  those  disinterested  pedagogues  to ; 
teach  philosophy  gratis.  The  master,  too,  is  | 
sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this  light ; and  | 
how  much  this  must  lessen  that  affectionate  I 
regard  to  the  learners  which  alone  can  | 
sweeten  the  bitter  labour  of  instruction,  and  j 
convert  the  whole  business  into  unwelcome  | 
and  uninteresting  task-work,  many  precepr  I 
tors  that  I have  conversed  with  on  tlie  sub- 
ject are  ready,  with  a sad  heart,  to  acknow- 
ledge. From  this  inconvenience  the  settled 
salaries  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  great 
measure  exempt  them  ; while  the  ha])py 
custom  of  choosing  masters  (indeed  every 
officer  of  the  establishment)  from  those  who 
have  received  their  education  there,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  advancing  the  character 
of  the  school,  and  binds  them  to  observe  a 
tenderness  and  a respect  to  the  children,  in 
which  a stranger,  feeling  that  independence 
which  I have  spoken  of,  might  well  be 
expected  to  fail. 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place 
where  he  was  bred  up,  in  hearty  recognitions 
of  old  schoolfellows  met  with  again  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  in  foreign  countries,  the  j 
Christ’s  Hospital  boy  yields  to  none  ; I 
might  almost  say,  he  goes  beyond  most  other  | 
boys.  Tlie  very  compass  and  magnitude  of  j 
the  school,  its  thousand  bearings,  the  s])ace  j 
it  takes  up  in  the  imagination  l>eyond  the  ' 
ordinary  schools,  impresses  a remembrance, ' 
accompanied  with  an  elevation  of  mind,  that 
attends  him  through  life.  It  is  too  big,  too 
affecting  an  object,  to  pass  away  quickly  i 
from  his  mind.  The  Christ’s  Hospital  boy’s  j 
friends  at  school  are  commonly  his  intimates 
through  life.  For  me,  I do  not  know  whether  j 
a constitutional  imbecility  does  not  incline  | 
me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem-  I 
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brances  of  childboo<l ; in  an  inverted  ratio 
to  the  usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  nothing 
that  I have  been  engaged  in  since  seems  of 
any  value  or  importance,  coni|jared  to  the 
colours  which  imagination  gave  to  everjthing 
then.  I belong  to  no  hodg  corporate  such  as 
I then  made  a part  of. — And  here,  before  I 
close,  taking  leave  of  the  general  reader, 
and  addressing  myself  solely  to  my  old 
school-felloe's,  that  were  contemporaries  with 
me  from  the  year  1782  to  178D,  let  me  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  those  circum- 
stances of  our  school,  which  they  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  have  brought  back  to  their 
minds. 

And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in 
importance  in  our  childish  eyes,  the  young 
men  (as  they  almost  were)  who,  under  the 
denomination  of  Orecians^  were  waiting  the 
expiration  of  the  period  when  they  should 
be  sent,  at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital,  to 
one  or  other  of  our  universities,  but  more 
frequently  to  Cambridge.  These  youths, 
from  their  superior  acquirements,  their 
8U)>erior  age  and  stature,  and  the  fewness  of 
their  numbers,  (for  seldom  above  two  or 
three  at  a time  were  inaugurated  into  that 
higli  order,)  drew  the  eyes  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  boys,  into  a reverent 
observance  and  admiration.  How  tall  they 
used  to  seem  to  us  ! how  stately  would  they 
pace  along  the  cloisters  I while  the  play  of 
the  lesser  boys  was  absolutely  suspended,  or 
its  boisterousness  at  least  allayed,  at  their 
presence  ! Not  that  they  ever  beat  or 
struck  the  boys — that  would  have  been  to 
have  demeaned  themselves — the  dignity  of 
their  persons  alone  insured  them  all  respect 
The  task  of  blows,  of  corporal  chastisement, 
they  left  to  the  common  monitors,  or  heads 
of  wanls,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  our 
time  had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed 
them  to  o])])rc8s  and  misuse  their  inferiors  ; 
and  the  interference  of  the  Grecian,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  power, 
was  not  unfrequently  called  for,  to  mitigate 
by  its  me<liation  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm 
of  this  temporal  )x>wer,  or  monitor.  In  fine, 
the  Grecians  were  the  solemn  Muftis  of  the 
school.  .^ra.s  were  computed  from  their 
time  ; — it  used  to  be  said,  such  or  such  a 

thing  was  done  when  S or  T ■ was 

Grecian. 

As  I ventured  to  call  the  Grecians,  the 
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Muftis  of  the  school,  the  King’s  boys,*  as 
their  character  then  was,  may  well  pass  for 
the  Janissaries.  They  were  the  terror  of  all 
the  other  boys ; bred  up  under  that  hanly 
sailor,  as  well  as  excellent  mathematician, 
and  co-navigator  with  Captain  Cook,  William 
Wales.  All  his  systems  were  atlapted  to  fit 
them  for  the  rough  element  which  they  were 
destined  to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe 
punishments,  which  were  exj>ected  to  be 
borne  with  more  tlian  Spartan  fortitude, 
came  to  be  considered  less  as  inflictions  of 
disgrace  than  as  trials  of  obstinate  endurance. 
To  make  his  boys  hardy,  and  to  give  them 
early  sailor-habits,  seemed  to  be  his  only 
aim  ; to  this  every  thing  was  subordinate. 
Moral  obliquities,  indeed,  were  sure  of 
receiving  their  full  rccomi>ense,  for  no  occa- 
sion of  laying  on  the  lash  was  ever  let  slip  ; ; 
but  the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  from 
it  were  something  very  different  from  con-  j 
trition  or  mortification.  There  was  in  j 
William  Wales  a perpetual  fund  of  humour,  j 
a constant  glee  about  him,  which  heightened 
by  an  inveterate  provincialism  of  north- 
country  dialect,  absolutely  took  away  the 
sting  from  his  severities.  His  punishments 
were  a game  at  patience,  in  which  the 
master  was  not  always  worst  contented  when 
he  found  himself  at  times  overcome  by  his 
pupil.  What  success  this  discipline  had,  or 
how  the  effects  of  it  oi>crated  upon  the  after- 
lives of  these  King’s  boys,  I cannot  say  : but  | 
I am  sure  that,  for  the  time,  they  were  abso- ' 
lute  nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  j 
Hardy,  brutal,  and  often  wicked,  they  were  j 
the  most  graceless  lump  iu  the  whole  mass  ; ^ 
older  and  bigger  than  the  other  boys,  (for, ! 
by  the  system  of  their  eilucation  they  were  j 
kept  longer  at  school  by  two  or  three  years  j 
than  any  of  the  rest,  except  the  Grecians,)  I 
they  were  a constant  terror  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  school ; and  some  who  may  read 
this,  I doubt  not,  will  remember  the  constcr-  I 
nation  into  whicli  the  juvenile  fry  of  us  were 
thrown,  when  the  cry  wa.s  raised  in  the  , 
cloisters,  that  the  First  Ordsr  was  coming — j 
for  so  they  terme<l  the  first  form  or  class  of 
those  boys.  Still  these  sea-boys  answered 
some  good  purposes,  in  the  scliool.  They 
were  the  military  clas.s  among  the  boys, 
foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who  extended 

* Th«  mathematical  pupUn,  bred  op  to  Uie  sea,  on  the 
foundation  of  Charles  the  Second. 


the  fame  of  the  prowess  of  the  school  far 
and  near ; and  the  apprentices  in  the  vicinage, 
and  sometimes  the  butchers’  boys  in  the 
neighbouring  market,  had  sad  occasion  to 
attest  their  valour. 

The  time  would  fail  me  if  I were  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  those  circtim- 
stances,  some  pleasant,  some  attended  with  I 
some  pain,  which,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
distance,  come  sweetly  softened  to  the  I 
memory.  But  I must  crave  leave  to  re-  ' 
member  our  transcending  superiority  in 
those  invigorating  sports,  leap-frog,  and  , 
basting  the  bear  ; our  delightful  excursions  | 
in  the  summer  holidays  to  the  New  River,  j 
near  Newington,  where,  like  otters,  we 
would  live  the  long  day  in  the  water,  never  I 
caring  for  dressing  ourselves,  when  we  had 
once  stripped  ; our  savoury  meals  afterwards, 
when  we  came  home  almost  famished  with 
staying  out  all  day  without  our  diiinerM  ; our  » 
visits  at  other  times  to  the  Tower,  where.  \ 
by  ancient  privilege,  we  had  free  access 
all  the  curiosities ; our  solemn  processions 
through  the  CMty  at  Easter,  with  the  Lord  1 
Mayor’s  largess  of  buns,  wine,  and  a shilling,  ' 
with  the  festive  questions  and  civic  plea- 
santries of  the  dispensing  Aldermen,  which 
were  more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
banquet ; our  stately  suppings  in  public,  i 
where  the  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  <x>nflu-  ^ 
cnce  of  well-dressed  company  who  came  to  | 
see  us,  made  the  whole  look  more  like  a 
concert  or  assembly,  than  a scene  of  a pUin  ' 
bread  and  cheese  collation;  the  annuAl  I 
orations  upon  St.  Matthew’s  day,  in  which  I 
the  senior  scholar,  l>efore  he  ha<l  done,  • 
seldom  failed  to  reckon  up,  among  those  i 
who  had  done  honour  to  our  school  by  being  * 
educated  in  it,  the  names  of  those  aceom- 
plUhwl  critics  and  Greek  scholars,  Joshu.*!  , 
Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland  (I  marvel 
they  left  out  Camden  while  they  were  about  i 
it).  Let  me  have  leave  to  remember  our 
hymns  and  anthems,  and  well-toned  organ  ; i 
the  doleful  tune  of  the  burial  anthem  ‘ 
chaunted  in  the  solemn  cloisters,  upon  the  i 
seldom-occurring  fimeral  of  some  school-  | 
fellow  ; the  festivities  at  Christmas,  when  I 
the  richest  of  us  would  club  our  stock  to  ' 
have  a gaudy  <lay,  sitting  round  the  tire,  j 
replenishetl  to  the  lieight  with  h>gM,  and  the  i 
pennyless,  and  he  that  could  contribute 
nothing,  partook  in  all  the  mirth,  and  in  I 
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some  of  the  suhstantialities  of  the  feasting  ; 
the  carol  sung  by  niglit  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  which,  when  a young  boy,  I have  so 
often  Iain  awake  to  hear  from  seven  (the 
hour  of  going  to  bed)  till  ten,  when  it  was 
sling  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and 
have  listened  to  it,  in  their  rude  chaunting, 
til]  I have  been  transjiorted  in  fancy  to  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was 
sung  at  that  season,  by  angels'  voices  to  the 
shepherds. 

Nor  would  I willingly  forget  any  of  those 
things  which  administered  to  our  vanity. 
The  hem-stitched  bands  and  town-made 
shirts,  which  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
among  us  wore ; the  town-girdles,  with 
buckles  of  silver,  or  shining  stone ; the 
badges  of  the  sea-boys  ; the  cots,  or  superior 
shoe-strings,  of  the  monitors  ; the  medals  of 
the  markers  ; (those  who  were  appointed  to 
hear  the  Bible  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday 
morning  and  evening,)  which  bore  on  their 
obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  of  our 


garments  carried,  in  meaner  metal,  the  coun- 
tenance of  our  Founder,  that  godly  and  royal 
child.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  flower  of 
the  Tudor  name — the  young  flower  that  was 
untimely  cropt,  as  it  began  to  fill  our  land 
with  its  early  odours  — the  boy-patron  of 
boys — the  serious  and  holy  child  who  walked 
with  Cranmer  and  Ridley — fit  associate,  in 
those  tender  years,  for  the  bishops,  and 
future  martyrs  of  our  Church,  to  receive,  or, 
(as  occasion  sometimes  proved,)  to  give  in- 
struction. 

*'  Bats  I what  mean*  the  allent  tear! 

Wby,  e*cn  'mid  joy,  my  bonom  heave } 

Te  long  .lost  scenes,  enohantmenta  dear! 

Lo ! now  I linger  o’er  your  grave. 

“ — Fly,  then,  ye  boara  of  roay  hue. 

And  bear  away  the  bloom  of  yean ! 

And  r)nick  snccced,  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  doubts  and  torrowc,  pains  and  fears  t 

" 8tlll  will  I ponder  Fate’s  unaltered  plan. 

Nor,  tracing  back  the  child,  forget  that  I am  man,*’  * 

• Linos  meditated  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
in  the  **  FocUos’*  of  Mr.  George  Dyer. 
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Taking  a turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey, 
I was  struck  with  the  affected  attitude  of  a 
figure,  which  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  and  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  a whole-length  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Garrick.  Though  I would  not  go  so  far 
with  some  good  Catholics  abroad  as  to  shut 
players  altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground, 
yet  1 own  I was  not  a little  scandalised  at 
the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  ges- 
tures into  a place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of 
the  saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I found 
insenbed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the 
following  lines 

**  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  eomnund 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 

A Mhakspeore  roae  ; then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o’er  this  breothing  world,  a Garrick  cumo. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 

The  Actor’s  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 

Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  called  them  back  to  day  ; 

And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin>aUrs  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a beam  divine."  i 


' It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  readers"  | 
understandings  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
criticism  on  this  farrago  of  false  thoughts 
and  nonsense.  But  the  reflection  it  led  mo  | 
into  was  a kind  of  wonder,  how,  from  the 
days  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our  own, 
it  should  have  been  the  fashion  to  compli- 
ment every  performer  in  his  turn,  that  has 
had  the  luck  to  please  the  Town  in  any  of 
the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare,  with  the 
notion  of  piossessing  a mimf  congenial  with 
the  poeCs  : how  |>eople  should  come  thus  un-  | 
accountably  to  confound  the  power  of  origi-  i 
uating  poetical  images  and  conceptions  with 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  | 
the  same  when  put  into  words  or  what 

• It  is  observable  that  we  fall  into  this  confusion  only  , 
Id  dra$natie  recitations.  Wo  never  dream  that  the  grn> 
tleman  who  reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  applause, 
is  therefore  a great  poet  and  pbllosupher ; nor  do  we 
find  that  Tom  Davis,  the  bookseller,  who  is  recorded  to  , 
have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any  man  in 
England  in  his  day  (though  I cannot  help  thinking  there 
must  be  eome  mistake  in  this  tradition)  was  therefore, 
by  his  intimate  friends,  set  upon  a level  with  Milton. 
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connection  that  absolute  mastery  over  the  Never  let  me  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a great  dra-  the  very  high  degree  of  satisfaction  which  I 
matic  poet  possesses,  has  with  those  low  received  some  years  back  from  seeing  for  the 
tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which  a player  first  time  a tragedy  of  Shakspeare  performed, 
by  observing  a few  general  eflfects,  which  in  which  those  two  great  performers  sus- 
some  common  passion,  as  grief,  anger,  &c., ! tained  the  principal  parts.  It  seemed  to 
usually  has  upon  the  gestures  and  exterior,  | embody  and  realise  conceptions  which  had 
can  so  easily  compass.  To  know  the  internal  hitherto  assumed  no  distinct  shape.  But 
workings  and  movements  of  a great  mind,  dearly  do  we  j>ay  all  our  life  after  for  this 
of  an  Othello  or  a Hamlet  for  instance,  the  juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distinctness. 
token  and  the  teky  and  the  how  far  they  When  the  novelty  is  past,  we  find  to  our 
should  be  moved ; to  what  pitch  a passion  is  cost  that  instead  of  realising  an  idea,  we 
becoming  ; to  give  the  reins  and  to  pull  in  ' have  only  materialised  and  brought  <lown  a 
the  curb  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  fine  vision  to  the  standard  of  flesh  and  blood, 
drawing  in  or  the  slackening  is  most  grace-  We  have  let  go  a dream,  in  quest  of  an 
tul ; seems  to  demand  a reach  of  intellect  of  unattainable  substance, 
a vastly  different  extent  from  that  which  is  How  cruelly  this  operates  upon  the  mind, 
employed  upon  the  bare  imitation  of  the  to  have  its  free  conceptions  thus  cramped  and 
signs  of  these  passions  in  the  countenance  or  pri'ssed  down  to  the  measure  of  a strait- 
gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to  lacing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that 
be  most  lively  and  emphatic  in  the  weaker  delightful  sensation  of  freshness,  with  which 
sort  of  minds,  and  which  signs  can  after  all  we  turn  to  those  plays  of  Shaks{>eare  which 
but  Indicate  some  imssion,  as  I said  before,  have  escaped  being  performed,  and  to  those 
anger,  or  grief,  generally  ; but  of  the  motives  passages  in  the  acting  plays  of  the  same 
and  grounds  of  the  passion,  wherein  it  differs  writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in 
from  the  same  passion  in  low  and  vulgar  the  performance.  How  far  the  very  custom 
natures,  of  these  the  actor  can  give  no  more  of  hearing  anything  spouted,  withers  and 
idea  by  his  face  or  gesture  than  the  eye  blows  upon  a fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in 
(without  a metaphor)  can  speak,  or  the  those  speeches  from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c. 
muscles  utter  intelligible  sounds.  But  such  is  which  are  cun*ent  in  the  mouths  of  school- 
the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  impressions  boys,  from  their  being  to  be  found  in  Enfield's 
which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a Speaker,  and  such  kind  of  books ! I confess 
play-house,  compared  with  the  slow  appre-  myself  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  that 
hension  oftentimes  of  the  understanding  in  celebrated  8olikK]uy  in  Hamlet,  beginning 
reading,  that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  “ To  be  or  not  to  be,”  or  to  tell  whether  it  be 
play-writer  in  the  consideration  w’hich  we  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  it  has  been  so 
pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  identify  in  our  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory 
minds,  in  a perverse  manner,  the  actor  with  boys  and  men,  and  tom  so  inhumanly  from 
the  character  which  he  represents.  It  is  its  living  place  and  princij)le  of  continuity  in 
<lifficult  for  a frequent  play-goer  to  disem-  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a perfect 
barrass  the  idea  of  Hamlet  from  the  peraon  dead  member. 

and  voice  of  Mr.  K.  We  speak  of  Lady  It  may  seem  a paradox,  but  I cannot  help 
Macbeth,  while  we  are  in  reality  thinking  of  being  of  opinion  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
Mrs.  S.  Nor  is  this  confusion  incidental  are  leas  calculated  for  performance  on  a 
alone  to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possess-  stage,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist 
ing  the  advantage  of  reading,  are  necessarily  whatever.  Their  distinguishing  excellence  U 
dej>eudent  upon  the  stage-player  for  all  the  a reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There  is 
pleasure  which  they  can  receive  from  the  so  much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under 
drama,  and  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  what  the  province  of  acting,  with  w'hich  eye,  and 
an  author  is  cannot  be  made  comprehensible  tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do. 
without  some  pain  and  perplexity  of  mind  : The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate 

the.  error  is  one  from  which  persons  other-  passion,  and  the  turns  of  passion;  and  the 
W'ise  not  meanly  lettered,  find  it  almost  im-  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  the 
possible  to  extricate  themselves.  more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
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spectAtore  the  performer  obviously  possesses. 
For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes,  scenes  where 
two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a fit  of  fury, 
and  then  in  a surprising  manner  talk  them- 
selves out  of  it  again,  have  always  been  the 
most  popular  u|X)n  our  stage.  And  the  | 
reason  is  plain,  because  the  si>ectators  are 
here  most  palpably  api>caled  to,  they  are  the 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  wonls,  they  are 
the  legitimate  ring  that  should  be  furme<l 
round  such  “ intellectual  prize-figliters.” 
Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the  imitation 
here.  But  in  all  the  best  dramas,  and  in 
Shaksjx^are  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that 
the  form  of  ^takin^y  whether  it  be  in 
soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only  a medium,  and  | 
often  a highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  the 
reader  or  s]>ectator  into  possession  of  that 
knowleilge  of  the  inner  structure  and  work- 
ings of  mind  in  a character,  which  he  could 
otherwise  never  have  arrived  at  in  that  form 
of  competition  by  any  gift  short  of  intuition. 
We  do  hero  as  we  do  with  novels  written  in 
the  epistolary  form.  How  many  improprieties, 
perfect  solecisms  in  letter-writing,  do  we  put  j 
up  with  in  Clarissa  and  other  books,  for  the 
sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the 
whole  gives  us ! 

But  the  practice  of  stage  representation 
reduces  everything  to  a controversy  of 
elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  bois- 
terous blasphemings  of  Bajazet  to  the  shrink- 
ing timidity  of  womanhood,  must  play  the 
orator.  The  love  dialogues  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovers' 
tongues  by  night ! the  more  intimate  and 
sacred  sweetness  of  nuptial  colloquy  between 
an  Othello  or  a Posthumus  with  their 
married  wives,  all  those  delicacies  which  are 
so  delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read 
of  those  youthful  dalliances  in  Paradise — 

**  An  beseem’d 

Fair  couple  link’d  in  happj  nuptial  league, 

Alone ; ” 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation, 
how  are  these  things  sullied  and  turned  from  ' 
their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  to  a large 
assembly ; when  such  speeches  as  Imogen ' 
addresses  to  her  lord,  come  drawling  out  of . 
the  mouth  of  a hired  actress,  whose  court- 1 
ship,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the  | 
personated  Posthumus,  is  manifestly  aimed  , 
at  the  spectators,  who  are  to  judge  of  her ! 
endearments  and  her  returns  of  love  ! | 


The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that 
by  which,  since  the  days]  of  Betterton,  a 
succession  of  popular  performers  have  had 
the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. The  length  of  the  part^inay  be  one 
of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself, 
we  find  it  in  a play,  and  therefore  we  judge 
it  a fit  subject  of  dramatic  representation. 
Tlie  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and 
reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore 
we  consider  it  as  a proper  vehicle  for  con- 
veying*moral  instruction.  But  Hamlet  him- 
self— wliat  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being 
dragged  forth  as  the  public  schoolmaster,  to 
give  lectures  to  the  crowd  ! Why,  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does,  are  transactions 
between  himself  and  his  moral  sense  ; they 
are  the  effusions ' of  his  solitary  musiugs, 
which  he  retires  to  holes  and  comers  and  the 
most  sequestered  parts  of  the  palace  to  pour 
forth  ; or  rather,  they  are  the  silent  medita- 
tions with  which  his  bosom  is  ^bursting, 
reduced  to  \corda  for  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of  what  is 
passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these 
light-and-nolse-abhorring  ruminations,  which 
the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls 
and  chambers,  how  caji  they  be  represented 
by  a gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  and 
mouths  them  out  before  an  audience,  making 
four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once  ! 

1 1 say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor  so 
to  do  ; he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotundo; 
he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye  ; he 
must  insinuate  them  into  his  auditory  by 
some  trick  of  eye,  tone  or  gesture,  or  he  fails. 
lie  must  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  appear- 
\ ance,  because  he  knows  that  all  Jie  while  the 
spectators  are  judging  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
way  to  represent  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring 
Hamlet ! 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
conveying  a vast  quantity  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  a great  portion  of  the  audience, 
who  otherwise  would  never  earn  it  for  them- 
selves by  reading,  and  the  intellectual’acqui- 
sition  gained  this  way  may,  for  aught  I know, 
be  inestimable  ; but  I am  not  arguing  that 
Hamlet  should  not  be  acted,  but  how  much 
Hamlet  is  made  another  thing  by  being 
acted.  I have  heard  much  of  the  wonders 
which  Garrick  performed  in  this  j>art ; but 
as  I never  saw  him,  I must  have  leave  to 
doubt  whether  the  representation  of  such  a 
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character  came  within  the  province  of  his 
art.  Those  who  tell  me  of  him,  speak  of 
his  eye,  of  the  magic  of  his  eye,  and  of  his 
commanding  voice : physical  properties, 

vastly  desirable  in  an  actor,  and  without 
which  he  can  never  insinuate  meaning  into 
an  auditory, — but  what  have  they  to  do  with 
Hamlet;  what  have  they  to  do  udth  intellect? 
In  fact,  the  things  aimed  at  in  theatrical 
representation,  are  to  arrest  the  spectator’s 
eye  upon  the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to 
gain  a more  favourable  hearing  to  what  is 
spoken  : it  is  not  what  the  character  is,  but 
how  he  looks  ; not  what  he  says,  but  how  he 
speaks  it.  I see  no  reason  to  think  that  if 
the  play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over  again 
by  some  such  writer  as  Banks  or  Lillo, 
retaining  the  process  of  the  story,  but  totally 
omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine 
features  of  Shakspeare,  his  stupendous  intel- 
lect ; and  only  taking  care  to  give  us  enough 
of  passionate  dialogue,  w^hich  Banks  or 
Lillo  were  never  at  a loss  to  furnish  ; I see 
not  how  the  effect  could  be  much  different 
ujxm  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  has 
it  in  liis  power  to  represent  Shakspeare : 
to  us  differently  from  his  representation 
of  Banks  or  Lillo.  Hamlet  would  still 
be  a youthful  accomplished  prince,  and 
must  be  gracefully  personated  ; he  might  be 
puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct, 
seemingly  cruel  to  Ophelia  ; he  might  see  a 
ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address  it  kindly 
when  he  found  it  to  be  his  father ; all  this  in 
the  |x>orest  and  most  homely  language  of  the 
servilest  creeper  after  nature  that  ever  con- 
sulted the  palate  of  an  audience  ; without 
troubling  Shakspeare  for  the  matter : and  1 
see  not  but  there  would  be  room  for  all  the 
]K>wer  which  an  actor  has,  to  display  itself. 
All  the  passions  and  changes  of  passion 
might  remain : for  those  arc  much  less 
difficult  to  write  or  act  than  Is  thought ; it 
is  a trick  easy  to  bo  attained,  it  is  but  rising 
or  falling  a note  or  two  in  the  voice,  a 
whis]>er  with  a significant  foreboding  look 
to  announce  its  approach,  and  so  contagious 
the  counterfeit  ap{>earance  of  any  emotion  is, 
that  let  the  words  be  what  tlxey  will,  the 
look  and  tone  shall  carry  it  off  and  make  it 
pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

It  is  common  for  people  to  talk  of 
Shaksjxeare’s  plays  being  90  natural;  that 
cverylxxly  can  understand  him.  They  are 


natural  indeed,  they  are  grounded  deep  in 
nature,  so  deep  that  the  depth  of  them  Lies 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall 
hear  the  same  persons  say  that  George 
Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othello  is 
very  natural,  that  they  are  both  very  deep  ; 
and  to  them  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
At  the  one  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  because 
a good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a 
naughty  woman  to  commit  a trifling  pecca- 
dillOy  t)ie  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so,*  that  is 
all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  which 
is  80  moving ; and  at  the  other,  because  a 
blackamoor  in  a fit  of  jealousy  kills  his 
innocent  white  wife  ; and  the  odds  are  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  would  willingly 
behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both 
the  heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope  more 
due  to  Othello  tlian  to  BomwelL  For  of 
the  texture  of  Othello’s  mind,  the  inward 
j construction  marvellously  laid  open  with  all 
j its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic 
j confidences  and  its  human  misgivings,  its 


I of  love,  they  see  no  more  than  the  spectators 
j at  a cheaper  rate,  who  pay  their  pennies 
I a-piece  to  look  through  the  man’s  telesco|>e 
in  Leicester-fields,  see  into  the  inward  plot 
I and  topography  of  the  moon.  Some  dim 
thing  or  other  they  see  ; they  see  an  actor 
personating  a passion,  of  grief,  or  anger,  for 
instance,  and  they  recognise  it  as  a copy  of 
the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions ; 
or  at  least  as  being  true  to  that  8gmbol  of  tht 
emotion  which  poMCs  current  at  the  theatre  for  | 
ity  for  it  is  often  no  more  than  that : but  of 
the  grounds  of  the  |)OS8ioD,  iU  correspondence 
to  a great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only 
worthy  object  of  tragedy,  — that  common  j 
auditors  know  anything  of  this,  or  can  have  | 

• If  thU  note  could  hope  to  meet  the  eye  of  of  the  | 
Managers  1 would  entreat  and  beg  of  them,  in  the  name 
of  both  the  Galleriea,  that  this  inault  upon  the  murulitj 
of  the  common  people  of  London  ahouUl  cease  to  be 
eternally  repeated  In  the  holiday  weeks.  VHiy  are  the 
'Prentices  of  this  famous  and  wcU-goremed  city,  instead 
of  an  amusement,  to  be  treated  over  and  orer  again  with 
a nauseous  sermon  of  George  Barnwell  ? Why  st  the 
ftid  of  their  rtsfos  arc  wc  to  place  the  ffoUmrs  f Were 
I an  uncle,  1 should  not  much  like  a nephew  of  mine  to  | 
hare  such  an  example  placed  before  bis  eyes,  1(  is  i 
really  making  uncle-murder  too  trn'ial  to  exhibit  it  u v 
done  upon  such  slight  motives  ; — it  is  attributing  too 
much  to  iiuch  characters  as  Millwood it  w puuuif 
things  into  the  head>«  of  good  young  men,  which  they 
would  ocTcr  otherwise  hare  dreamed  of.  Uncles  that  ■ 
think  anything  of  their  Urea,  should  (airly  petition  the  • 
Chamberlain  against  iL  I 
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any  such  notions  dinned  into  them  by  the 
mere  strength  ofanactor'slaugs, — thatappre- 
hensions  foreign  to  them  should  be  thus 
infused  into  them  by  storm,  I can  neither 
believe,  nor  understand  how  it  can  be  possible. 

We  talk  of  Shakspeare’s  admirable  ob- 
servation of  life,  when  we  should  feel,  that 
not  from  a petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap 
and  every-day  characters  which  surrounded 
him,  as  they  surround  us,  but  from  his  own 
mind,  which  was,  to  borrow  a phrase  of 
Ben  Jonsou's,  the  very  “ sphere  of  hu- 
manity,” he  fetched  those  images  of  virtue 
and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us 
recognising  a part,  think  we  comprehend  in 
our  natures  the  whole ; and  oftentimes 
mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively 
creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more  than  indi- 
genous {acuities  of  our  own  minds,  which 
only  waited  the  application  of  corresponding 
virtues  in  him  to  return  a full  and  clear  echo 
of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet. — Among  the  dis- 
tingubhing  features  of  that  wonderful  cha- 
racter, one  of  the  moat  interesting  (yet 
painful)  b that  soreness  of  mind  which 
makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of  Folonius 
with  harshness,  and  that  asperity  which  he 
puts  on  in  his  interviews  with  Ophelia. 
These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  (if  they 
be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a 
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grossest  and  most  hateful  form ; but  they 
get  applause  by  it ; it  b natural,  people  say  ; 
that  b,  the  words  are  scornful,  and  the  actor 
expresses  acorn,  and  that  they  can  judge  of : 
but  why  so  much  scorn,  and  of  that  sort, 
they  never  think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia. — AU  the  Hamlets  that  T 
have  ever  seen,  rant  and  rave  at  her  as  if 
she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and 
the  audience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the 
words  of  the  port  are  satirical,  and  they  are 
enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of 
satirical  indignation  of  which  the  face  and 
voice  are  capable.  But  then,  whether 
Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal 
appearances  to  a lady  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly,  is  never  thought  on.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  all  such  deep  affections  as  had 
subsisted  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
there  b a stock  of  mpererogatory  love,  (if  I 
may  venture  to  use  the  expression,)  which 
in  any  great  grief  of  heart,  especially  where 
that  which  preys  upon  the  mind  cannot  be 
communicated,  confers  a kind  of  indulgence 
upon  the  grieved  party  to  express  itself, 
even  to  its  heart’s  dearest  object,  in  the 
language  of  a temporary  alienation  ; but  it 
b not  alienation,  it  b a dbtractiou  purely, 
and  so  it  always  mokes  itself  to  be  felt  by 
that  object : it  b not  anger,  but  grief 
assuming  the  appearance  of  anger, — love 
awkwardly  counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet 
countenances  when  they  try  to  frown  : but 
such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Hamlet 
b made  to  show,  U no  counterfeit,  but  the 
real  face  of  absolute  aversion, — of  irrecon- 
cUeable  alienation.  It  may  be  said  be  puts 
on  the  madman  ; but  then  he  should  only  so 
far  put  on  thb  counterfeit  lunacy  as  hb  own 
real  dbtraction  will  give  him  leave  ; tliat  is, 
incompletely,  imperfectly  ; not  in  that  con- 
firmed, praetbed  way,  like  a master  of  hb 
art,  or  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  “ like 
one  of  those  harlotry  players.” 

I mean  no  dbrespect  to  any  actor,  but  the 
sort  of  pleasure  which  Shakspeare's  plays 
give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to 
differ  from  that  which  the  audience  receive 
from  those  of  other  writers  ; and,  they  being 
in  themselvee  eetentiaily  so  different  from  all 
othere,  I must  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  acting  which  levels 
all  dbtinctions.  And,  in  fact,  who  does  nut 
speak  indifferently  of  the  Gamester  and  of 


profound  artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  j 
by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving 
intercourse,  which  can  no  longer  find  a place 
amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which  he 
has  to  do)  are  ports  of  his  character,  which 
to  reconcile  with  our  admiration  of  Hamlet, 
the  most  patient  consideration  of  hb  situation 
b no  more  than  necessary ; they  are  what 
we  forgive  afterwarde,  and  explain  by  the 
whole  of  hb  character,  but  at  the  time  they  j 
are  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Yet  such  b the 
actor’s  necessity  of  giving  strong  blows  to 
the  audience,  that  I have  never  seen  a player 
in  thb  character,  who  did  not  exaggerate 
and  strain  to  the  utmost  these  ambiguous 
features, — these  temporary  deformities  in 
the  character.  They  make  him  express  a 
vulgar  scorn  at  Folonius  which  utterly 
degrades  hb  gentility,  and  which  no  ex- 
pbnation  can  render  pabtable ; they  make 
him  show  contempt,  and  curl  up  the  nose 
at  Ophelia’s  father, — contempt  in  its  very 
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Macbeth  as  hce  stage  performances,  and 
praise  the  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  1 Belvidera, 
and  Calisto,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia, 
are  they  less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than 
Juliet,  or  than  I>e8demona  ? Are  they  not 
spoken  of  and  remembered  in  the  same  way  ? 
Is  not  the  female  performer  as  great  (as  they 
call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  7 Did  not 
Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of 
shining,  in  every  drawling  tragedy  that  his 
wretched  day  producetl, — the  productions  of 
the  Hills,  and  the  Murphys,  and  the  Browns, 
— and  shall  he  have  that  honour  to  dwell  in 
our  minds  for  ever  as  an  insejmrable  con- 
comitant with  Shakspeare  7 A kindred 
mind  ! O who  can  read  that  affecting  sonnet 
of  Shakspeare  which  alludes  to  his  prufessiou 
as  a player 

*•  Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  frailty  itoddcM  of  my  harmlcM  deedn, 

Thai  did  not  better  for  my  life  proride 

Than  public  moami  which  public  custom  breedn — 

Thence  comce  it  that  my  name  receiver  a brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  in  aubdued 
To  what  it  works  In,  like  the  dycr'a  hand.**— 

Or  that  other  confession 

“ Ala«  ! *tia  true,  I hare  (fone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a motley  to  thy  riew, 

Gored  mine  own  tboughta,  aold  cheap  wlmt  ia  most 
, dear — ** 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous 
sclf-watchfulness  in  our  sweet  Shakspeare, 
and  dream  of  any  congeniality  between  him 
and  one  that,  by  every  tradition  of  him, 
appears  to  have  been  as  mere  a player  as 
ever  existe<l ; to  have  had  his  mind  tainted 
with  the  lowest  players*  vices,— envy  and 
jealousy,  and  miserable  cravings  after 
applause  ; one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  was  jealous  even  of  the  women- 
performers  that  stood  in  his  way  ; a manager 
full  of  managerial  tricks  and  stratagems 
and  finesse  ; that  any  resemblance  should  be 
dreamed  of  betwecil  him  and  Sliakspeore, — 
Sliaksi)eare  who,  in  the  plenitude  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  powers,  could  with 
that  noble  modesty,  which  we  can  neither 
imitate  nor  appreciate,  express  himself  thus 
of  his  own  sense  of  his  own  defects 

“ WUhlng  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  frlcmL*  |K)«8c«t ; 
Deeiring  (hi*  man’*  arl^  and  that  m<M*«  *cofie.'* 

I am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Garrick 


the  merit  of  being  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  ? 

A true  lover  of  his  excellences  he  cei-tainly 
was  not ; for  would  any  true  lover  of  them 
have  admitted  into  his  matehloss  scenes  such  ^ 
ribald  trash  as  Tate  and  Cibber,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  that  j 

**  With  their  darkncfts  durst  affront  bis  light,** 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  j 
Shakspeare  7 I believe  it  impossible  that  he  | 
could  have  bad  a proper  reverence  for 
Shakspeare,  and  have  condescended  to  go 
through  that  interpolated  scene  in  RichaH 
the  Third,  in  which  Richard  tries  to  break 
his  wife's  heart  by  telling  her  he  loves  i 
another  woman,  and  says,  **  if  she  survives  ! 
this  she  is  immortal.”  Yet  I doubt  not  he  f 
delivered  this  vulgar  stuff  with  as  much  I 
anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine 
ports : and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated 
os  any.  But  we  have  seen  the  part  of 
Richard  lately  produce  great  fame  to  an 
actor  by  his  manner  of  playing  it,  and  it  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of  popular  , 
judgments  of  Shakspeare  derived  friim  | 
acting.  Not  one  of  the  spectators  who  have  I 
witnessed  M>.  C.'s  exertions  in  that  part, 
but  has  come  away  with  a proper  conviction 
that  Richard  is  a very  wicked  man,  and  kills 
little  children  in  their  beds,  with  something 
like  the  pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres 
in  children’s  books  are  represented  to  have 
taken  in  that  practice  ; moreover,  that  he  is 
very  close  and  shrewd,  and  devdllah  cunning, 
for  you  could  see  that  by  his  eye.  i 

But  is,  in  fact,  this  the  impression  we  have 
in  reading  the  Richard  of  Shak.speare  7 Do  I 
we  feel  anything  like  disgust,  as  we  do  at  ' 
that  butchor-like  representation  of  him  that 
passes  for  him  on  the  stage  7 A horror  at 
his  crimes  blends  with  the  effect  which  we 
feel,  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried 
off,  by  the  rich  intellect  which  he  display's, 
his  resources,  hU  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into  cha- 
racters, tlie  poetry  of  his  part, — not  an  atom 
of  all  which  is  made  perceivable  in  Mr.  C.'s 
way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but  his  crimes, 
his  actions,  is  visible  ; they  are  prominent 
and  staring  ; the  munlerer  stands  out,  but 
where  is  the  lofty  genius,  the  man  of  vast 
ca|»acity, — the  profoxmd,  the  witty,  accom- 
plished Richard  7 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare 
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are  bo  much  the  objects  of  meditation  rather 
than  of  interest  or  curiosity  as  to  their 
actionfi)  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of 
his  great  criminal  characters, — Macbeth, 
Kichard,  even  lago, — we  think  not  so  much 
of  the  crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the 
ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual  | 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap 
these  moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a wretched 
murderer  ; there  is  a certain  fitness  between 
bis  neck  and  the  rope ; he  is  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  gallows  ; nobody  who  thinks  at 
all  can  think  of  any  alleviating  circum- 
stances in  his  case  to  make  him  a fit  object 
of  mercy.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  the 
higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a mere  assassin 
is  Glenalvon  ? Do  we  think  of  anything  but 
of  the  crime  which  be  commits,  and  the  rack 
which  he  deserves  ? That  is  all  which  we 
really  think  about  him.  Whereas  in  corre- 
sponding characters  in  Shakspeare,  so  little 
do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that 
while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind  in  all  its 
perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and  is 
exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  compa- 
ratively nothing.  But  when  we  see  these 
things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do 
are  comparatively  everything,  their  impulses 
nothing.  Tlie  state  of  sublime  emotion  into 
which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of 
night  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to 
utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he 
entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike 
which  is  to  call  him  to  murder  Duncan, — 
when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a book,  when 
we  have  given  up  that  vantage  ground  of 
abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over 
seeing,  and  come  to  see  a man  in  bis  bodily 
shape  before  our  eyes  actually  preparing  to 
commit  a murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and 
impressive,  as  I have  witnessed  it  in  Mr.  K-’s 
performance  of  that  part,  the  painful  anxiety 
about  the  act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent 
it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpctrate<l,  the  too 
close  pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a 
pain  and  an  uneiisiuess  which  totally  destroy 
all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book 
convey,  where  the  deed  doing  never  presses 
upou  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  presence : it 
rather  seems  to  belong  to  history, — to  some- 
thing past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  time  at  all  The  sublime  images, 
the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present  to 
our  minds  in  the  reading. 


So  to  see  Lear  acted, — to  see  an  old  man 
tottering  about  the  stage  with  a walking- 
stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
in  a rainy  night,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  painful  and  disgusting.  We  want  to  take 
him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him.  That  is 
all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever 
produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare 
cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machi- 
nery by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which 
he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear ; 
they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate 
the  Satan  of  Milton  U{>on  a stage,  or  one  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  terrible  figures.  The  great- 
ness of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimension, 
but  in  intellectual : the  explosions  of  his 
passion  are  terrible  as  a volcano  ; they  are 
storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the 
bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast 
riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare. 
Tliis  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  thought  on  ; even  as  he  himself 
neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing 
but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage  ; while  we  read  it,  we  see 
not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — we  are  in  his 
mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms  t 
in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  discover 
a mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning, 
immethodised  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  Uateth,  at  will  upon  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What 
have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime 
identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heavens  themselves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to 
them  for  comiiving  at  the  injustice  of  his 
children,  he  reminds  them  that  “ they  them- 
selves are  old  ? W hat  gesture  shall  we 

appropriate  to  this  I What  has  the  voice  or 
the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ? But  the 
play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with 
it  show  : it  is  too  hturd  and  stony  ; it  must 
have  love-scenes,  and  a happy  ending.  It  is 
not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a daughter,  she 
must  shine  as  a lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his 
hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for 
Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show-men  of 
the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about 
I more  easily.  A happy  ending  ! — as  if  the 
I living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone 
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through, — the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive, 
did  not  make  a fair  dismissal  from  the  stage 
of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If 
ho  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could 
sustain  this  world’s  burden  after,  why  all 
this  pudder  and  jireparation, — why  torment 
us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sjunpathy  T As 
if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt 
robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to 
act  over  again  his  misused  station — ns  if,  at 
his  years  and  with  his  experience,  anything 
was  left  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  repre- 
sented on  a stage.  But  how  many  dramatic 
personages  are  there  in  Shakspeare,  which 
though  more  tractable  and  feasible  (if  I may 
so  speak)  than  Lear,  yet  from  some  circum- 
stance, some  adjunct  to  their  character,  are 
improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye ! 
Othello  for  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
soothing,  more  flattering  to  the  nobler  parts 
of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a young 
Venetian  lady  of  the  highest  extraction, 
through  the  force  of  love  and  from  a sense  of 
merit  in  him  whom  she  loved,  laying  aside 
every  consideration  of  kindred,  and  country, 
and  colour,  and  wedding  with  a coal-Uacl- 
Moor — (for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  knowle<lge  respecting 
foreign  countries  in  those  days,  compared 
with  our  own,  or  in  compliance  with  popular 
notions,  though  the  Moors  arc  now  well 
enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less 
unworthy  of  a white  woman’s  fancy) — it  is 
the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over  accidents, 
of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.  She  sees 
Othello’s  colour  in  his  mind.  But  upon  the 
stage,  when  the  imagination  is  no  longer  the 
ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor 
unassisted  senses,  I appeal  to  every  one  that 
has  seen  Othello  played,  whether  he  did  not, 
on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello’s  mind  in  his 
colour ; whether  be  did  not  find  something 
extremely  revolting  in  the  courtship  and 
wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  ; 
and  whether  the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did 
not  over-weigh  all  that  beautiful  compromise 
which  we  make  in  reading  ; — and  the  reason 
it  should  do  so  is  obvious,  because  there  is 
just  so  much  reality  presente<l  to  our  senses 
as  to  give  a jwreeption  of  disagreement,  with 
not  enough  of  l>elief  in  the  internal  motives, 
— all  that  which  is  unseen, — to  overpower 
and  reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  preju- 


dicea  * What  we  see  upon  a stage  is  bo<ly  j 
and  bodily  action  ; what  we  arc  conscious  of 
in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind, 
and  its  movements ; and  this  I think  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  very  different  sort 
of  delight  w'ith  which  the  same  play  so  often 
affects  us  in  the  reading  and  the  seeing. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  | 
if  those  characters  in  Shakspeare  which  are 
within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet 
something  in  them  which  appeals  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  imagination,  to  admit  of  their 
being  nmde  objects  to  the  senses  without 
suffering  a change  and  a diminution, — tliat 
still  stronger  the  objection  must  lie  against 
representing  another  line  of  characters, 
which  Shakspeare  has  introduced  to  give  a 
wildness  and  a supernatural  elevation  to  his 
scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  farther  from 
that  assimilation  to  common  life  in  which 
their  excellence  is  vulgarly  supposed  to 
consist.  Wlien  we  read  the  incantations  of 
those  terrible  beings  the  Witches  in  Macbeth, 
tliough  some  of  the  ingredients  of  their 
hellish  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque, 
yet  is  the  effect  upon  us  other  than  the  most 
serious  and  ap)ialling  that  can  be  imagined  I 
Do  we  not  feel  spell-bound  as  Macbeth  was  1 
Can  any  mirth  accompany  a sense  of  their 
presence  ? We  might  as  well  laugh  under 
a consciousness  of  the  principle  of  Evil 
himself  being  truly  and  really  present  with 
us.  But  attempt  to  bring  thes*^ things  on  to 
a stage,  and  you  turn  them  instantly  into  so 
many  old  women,  that  men  and  children  are  | 
to  laugh  at.  Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  that  j 
“seeing  is  believing,”  the  sight  actually 
destroys  the  faith  ; and  the  mirth  in  which 
we  indulge  at  their  expense,  when  we  see 
these  creatures  upon  a stage,  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  indemnification  which  we  make  to 
ourselves  for  the  terror  which  they  put  us  in  [ 
when  readipg  made  them  an  object  of  belief, 

* The  error  of  suppoeing  Uiat  bcciaie  Othello's  coloar 
doee  not  offend  uit  in  the  reading,  it  shvold  also  not  ; 
offrad  UB  in  the  Bcclnfr.  U joft  »uch  & fallacT  «up- 
poaing  that  an  AiUm  and  Ere  in  a picture  «hall  alTcct  j 
jujtt  a«  they  do  in  the  poem.  But  in  the  poem  wr  for  a 
while  have  Paradisaical  KcnBe*  giren  utt,  which  ranUh 
when  we  »ec  a man  and  hii>  wife  without  clothra  in  the 
picture.  The  paintcra  thcmitelvce  feel  thia,  aa  U < 

rent  by  the  awkward  BbifU  they  hare  ircoar«c  to,  u> 
make  them  look  not  quite  naked ; by  a port  of  prophetic 
anachroniam,  antedating  the  inrention  of  fig.kwrra.  Ho 
in  the  reading  of  the  play,  we  tee  wiih  DeMlemonji'e 
eyes : in  the  necing  of  it,  wo  arc  forced  to  looli  with  i 
our  own. 
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— when  we  surrendereil  up  our  reason  to  the  ^ 
poet,  as  children  to  their  nurses  and  their 
elders ; and  we  laugh  at  our  fears  as  children, 
who  thought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark, 
triumph  when  tlie  bringing  in  of  a candle 
discovers  the  vanity  of  their  fears.  For  this 
exposure  of  supernatural  agents  upon  a stage 
is  truly  bringing  in  a candle  to  ex])08e  their 
own  delusiveness.  It  is  the  solitary  taper 
and  the  book  that  generates  a faith  in  these 
terrors  : a ghost  by  chandelier  light,  and  in 
good  company,  deceives  no  spectators, — a 
ghost  that  can  be  measure<l  by  the  eye,  and 
his  human  dimensions  made  out  at  leisure. 
The  sight  of  a well-lighted  bouse,  and  a well* 
dressed  audience,  shall  arm  the  most  nervous 
child  against  any  apprehensions : as  Tom 
Brown  says  of  the  impenetrable  skin  of 
Achilles  with  his  impenetrable  armour  over 
it,  “ Bully  Dawson  would  have  fought  the 
devil  with  such  advantages.” 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deserve<Ily,  in 
reprobation  of  the  vile  mixture  which  Dryden 
has  thrown  into  the  Tempest : doubtless 
without  some  such  vicious  alloy,  the  impure 
ears  of  that  ago  would  never  have  sate  out 
to  hear  so  much  innocence  of  love  as  is 
contained  in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda.  But  is  the  Tempest  of 
Shakspeare  at  all  a subject  for  stage  repre- 
sentation I It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an 
enchanter,  and  to  believe  the  wondrous  tale 
while  we  are  reading  it  ; but  to  have  a 
conjuror  brought  before  us  in  his  conjuring- 1 
gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him,  which  none 
but  himself  and  some  hundred  of  favoured 
spectators  before  the  curtain  are  supposed  to 
see,  involves  such  a quantity  of  the  hattful 
incrtdible^  that  all  our  reverence  for  the 
author  cannot  hinder  us  from  perceiving 
such  gross  attempts  upon  the  senses  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  childish  and  inefficient. 
Spirits  and  fairies  cannot  be  represented, 
they  cannot  even  be  pamted, — they  can  only 
be  believed.  But  the  elaborate  and  anxious 
provision  of  scenery,  which  the  luxury  of  the 
age  demands,  in  these  cases  works  a quite 
contrary  effect  to  what  is  intended,  lliat 
which  in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  life, 
adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  imitation,  in 
plays  which  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties 
positively  destroys  the  illusion  which  it  is 
Intrwluced  to  aid.  A parlour  or  a drawing- 
room,— a library  opening  into  a garden — a 


garden  with  an  alcove  in  it, — a street,  or  the 
piazza  of  Covent-garden,  does  well  enough 
in  a scene ; we  are  content  to  give  as  much 
credit  to  it  as  it  demands  ; or  rather,  we 
think  little  al>out  it, — it  is  little  more  than 
reading  at  the  top  of  a page,  “ Scene,  a 
garden  wo  do  not  imagine  ourselves  there, 
but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  of  familiar 
objects.  But  to  think  by  the  help  of  painted 
trees  and  caverns,  which  we  know  to  l)0 
painted,  to  transport  our  minTls  to  Pros|>ero, 
and  his  island  and  his  lonely  cell ; * or  by 
the  aid  of  a fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  in 
an  interval  of  s{ieaking,  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  hear  those  supernatural  noises  of 
which  the  isle  was  full:  the  Orrery  Lecturer 
at  the  Haymarket  might  as  well  hope,  by 
his  mtisical  glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of 
sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  do  in<leed  hear  the  crystal 
spheres  ring  out  that  chime,  which  if  it  were 
to  enwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton  thinks, 

**  Timr  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  ^Id, 

And  appcklnl  Vanity 

Would  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  would  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 

Tea,  Uell  itself  would  pass  away, 

And  leave  Ita  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.'*  j 

The  garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents 
in  it,  is  not  more  impossible  to  be  shown 
on  a stage,  than  the  Enchanted  isle,  with 
its  no  less  interesting  and  innocent  first 
settlers. 

The  subject  of  Scenery  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Dresses,  which  are 
so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I 
remember  the  last  time  I saw  Macbeth 
played,  the  discrepancy  I felt  at  the  changes 
of  garment  which  he  varied,  the  shiflings 
and  re-shiflings,  like  a Romish  priest  at  mass. 
The  luxury  of  stage-improvements,  and  the 
importunity  of  the  public  eye,  require  this. 
The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarch 
was  fairly  a counterpart  to  that  which  our 
King  wears  when  he  goes  to  the  Parliament- 
house,  just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set 
out  with  ermine  and  pearls.  And  if  things 
must  be  represented,  I see  not  what  to  find 
! fault  with  in  this.  But  in  reading,  what 

• It  will  be  Mid  thne  thing*  are  done  In  picture*. 
But  picture*  and  scene*  arc  very  different  thing*. 
Painting  i*  a world  of  itself,  bnt  in  scene-painting  there 
l»  the  attempt  to  dccefvp  : and  there  is  the  discordancy, 
never  to  be  got  over,  between  painted  scenes  and  real 
people. 
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robe  are  we  conscious  of  ? Some  dim  images 
of  royalty — a crown  and  sceptre  may  float 
before  our  eyes,  but  who  shall  describe  the 
fashion  of  it  ? Do  we  see  in  our  mind's  eye 
what  Webb  or  any  other  robe-maker  could 
pattern  ? This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  imitating  eveiy'thing,  to  make  all  things 
natural.  Whereas  the  reading  of  a tragedy 
is  a fine  abstraction.  It  presents  to  the 
fancy  just  so  much  of  external  appearances 
as  to  make  feel  that  we  are  among 
flesh  and  blood,  while  by  far  the  greater 
and  better  pai*t  of  our  imagination  is 
employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal 
machinery  of  the  character.  But  in  act- 
ing, scenery,  dress,  the  most  contemptible 
things,  call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their 
naturalness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude,  to 
liken  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  seeing 
one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared  with 
that  quiet  delight  which  we  find  in  the  resid- 
ing of  it,  to  the  different  feelings  with  which 
a reviewer,  and  a man  that  is  not  a reviewer, 
reads  a fine  poem.  The  accursetl  critical 
habit — the  being  called  upon  to  Judge  and 
pronounce,  must  make  it  quite  a different 
thing  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these  plays 
acted,  we  are  affected  just  as  judges. 
When  Hamlet  compares  the  two  pictures  of 
Gertrude’s  first  and  second  husband,  who 


wants  to  see  the  pictures  t But  in  the  acting, 
a miniature  must  bo  lugged  out ; which  we 
know  not  to  be  the  picture,  but  only  to  show  i 
how  finely  a miniature  may  be  repre»ventoiL 
This  showing  of  everything  levels  all  things : 
it  makes  tricks,  bows,  and  curtseys,  of  im- 
portance. Mrs.  S.  never  got  more  fame  by 
anything  than  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
dismisses  the  guests  in  the  banquet-scene  in 
Macbeth  : it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any 
of  her  thrilling  tones  or  impressive  looks. 
But  does  such  a trifle  as  this  enter  into  the 
imaginations  of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and 
wonderful  scene  7 Does  not  the  mind  dis- 
miss the  feasters  as  rapidly  as  it  can  1 Does 
it  care  about  the  gracefulness  of  the  doing 
it  7 But- by  acting,  and  judging  of  acting, 
all  these  non-essentials  are  raised  into  an 
im{K>rtaiice,  injurious  to  the  main  interest  of 
the  play. 

I have  confined  my  observations  to  the 
I tragic  parts  of  Shaks]>eare.  It  would  be  no 
very  difficult  task  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
his  comedies ; and  to  show  why  Falstaff,  ^ 
Shallow,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  the  rest,  are 
equally  incompatible  with  stage  representa- 
tion. The  length  to  which  this  Essay  has 
niu  will  make  it,  I am  afraid,  sufficiently 
distasteful  to  the  Amateurs  of  the  Theatre, 
without  going  any  deeper  into  the  subject  at 
]>reseut. 
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When  I selected  for  publication,  in  1808, 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who 
lived  al>out  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  kind 
of  extracts  which  I was  anxious  to  give 
were  not  so  much  passages  of  wit  and 
humour,  though  the  old  plays  are  rich  in 
such,  as  scenes  of  passion,  sometimes  of  the 
deepest  quality,  interesting  situations,  seri- 
ous descriptions,  that  which  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  |K)ctry  than  to  wit,  and  to  tragic 
rather  than  to  comic  jXMjtry.  The  plays 
which  I made  choice  of  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  ns  treat  of  human  life  and 
manners,  rather  than  masques  and  Arcadian 
pastorals,  with  their  train  of  abstractions, 


unimpassioned  deities,  passionate  mortals 
— Claius,  and  Medorus,  and  Amintas,  and 
Araarj’llis.  My  leading  design  was  to  illus- 
trate what  may  be  called  the  moral  sense  of 
our  ancestors.  To  show  in  what  manner 
they  felt,  when  they  placed  themselves  by 
the  power  of  imagination  in  trying  circum- 
stances, in  the  conflicts  of  duty  and  passion, 
or  the  strife  of  contending  duties ; what 
sort  of  loves  and  enmities  theirs  were  ; how 
their  griefs  were  tempered,  and  their  fuU- 
swoln  joys  abated  : how  much  of  Shaks]>eare 
shines  in  the  great  men  his  contemporaries, 
and  how  far  in  bis  divdne  mind  au<l  manners 
he  surpassed  them  and  all  mankind.  I was 
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also  desirous  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  most  admired  scenes  of  Fletcher  and 
Massingery  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
the  only  dramatic  poets  of  tliat  ago  entitled 
to  be  considered  after  Shaks{>eare,  and,  by 
exhibiting  them  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  more  impressive  scenes  of  old  Marlowe, 
Heywood,  Tourneur,  Webster,  Fonl,  and 
others,  to  show  what  we  had  slighted,  while 
beyond  all  proportion  we  had  been  crying 
up  one  or  two  favourite  names.  From  the 
desultory  criticisms  which  accompanied  that 
publication,  I have  selected  a few  which 
I thought  would  best  stand  by  themselves, 
as  requiring  least  immediate  reference  to 
the  play  or  passage  by  which  they  were 
suggested. 

cnRisTornER  marlowe. 

LxuCt  Dominion,  or  the  Lasdviout  Queen. 
— This  tragedy  is  in  King  Cambyses*  vein  ; 
rape,  and  murder,  and  superlatives ; “ huffing 
braggart  pufl  lines,”  such  as  the  play- writers 
anterior  to  Shakspeare  are  full  of,  and  Pistol 
but  coldly  imitates.  « 

Tatnhurlaine  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian 
Shepficrd. — Tlie  luues  of  Tamburlaine  are 
perfect  midsummer  madness.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's are  mere  modest  pretensions  com- 
pared with  the  thundering  vaunts  of  this 
Scythian  Shepherd.  He  comes  in  drawn  by 
conquered  kings,  and  reproaches  these  pam- 
pered jadee  of  Asia  that  they  can  draw  but 
twenty  mile*  a day.  Till  I saw  this  passage 
with  my  own  eyes,  I never  believed  that  it 
was  anjrthing  more  than  a pleasant  burlesque 
of  mine  Ancient's.  But  I can  assure  my 
readers  that  it  is  soberly  set  down  in  a play, 
which  their  ancestors  took  to  be  serious. 

Edward  the  Second. — In  a very  different 
style  from  mighty  Tamburlaine  is  the  Tragedy 
of  Edward  the  Second.  The  reluctant  pangs 
of  abdicating  royalty  in  Edward  furnished 
hints,  which  Shakspeare  scarcely  improved 
in  his  Richard  tlie  Second  ; and  the  death- 
scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity  and 
terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modem 
with  which  I am  acquainted. 

The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta. — Marlowe’s  Jew 
does  not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspeare's, 
as  his  Edward  the  Second  does  to  Richard 
the  Second.  Barabas  is  a mere  monster 
brought  in  with  a large  painted  nose  to 
please  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  sport,  poisons 


whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  machines. 
He  is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a century  or 
two  earlier  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners  “ by  the  royal  command,” 
when  a general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  previously  resolved  on  in 
the  cabinet.  It  is  curious  to  see  a super- 
stition wearing  out.  The  idea  of  a Jew, 
which  our  pious  ancestors  contemplated  with 
80  much  horror,  has  nothing  in  it  now  revolt- 
ing. We  have  tamed  tlie  claNf^  of  the  beast, 
and  pared  its  nails,  and  now  we  take  it  to 
our  arms,  fondle  it,  write  plays  to  flatter  it ; 
it  is  visited  by  princes,  affects  a taste,  patron- 
ises the  arts,  and  is  the  only  liberal  and 
gentlemanlike  thing  in  Christendom. 

Doctor  Faustue. — The  growing  horrors  of 
Faustus’s  last  scene  are  awfully  marked  by 
the  hours  and  half  houi*s  as  they  expire,  and 
bring  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exact- 
meut  of  his  dire  compact.  It  is  indeed  an 
agony  and  a fearful  coUuctation.  Marlowe 
is  said  to  have  been  tainted  with  atheistical 
positions,  to  have  denied  God  and  the  Trinity. 
To  snch  a genius  the  history  of  Faustus  must 
have  been  delectable  food : to  wander  in 
fields  where  curiosity  is  forbidden  to  go,  to 
approach  the  dark  gulf,  near  enough  to  look 
in,  to  be  busied  in  speculations  which  are 
the  rottenest  part  of  the  core  of  the  fruit  that 
fell  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.*  Barabas 
the  Jew,  and  Faustus  the  conjuror,  ore  off- 
springs of  a mind  which  at  least  delighted  to 
dally  with  interdicted  subjects.  They  both 
talk  slanguage  which  a believer  would  have 
been  tender  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  a 
character  though  but  in  fiction.  But  the 
holiest  minds  have  sometimes  not  thought  it 
reprehensible  to  counterfeit  impiety  in  the 
person  of  another,  to  bring  Vice  upon  the 
stage  speaking  her  own  dialect ; and,  them- 
selves being  armed  with  an  unction  of  self- 
confident  impunity,  have  not  scrupled  to 
handle  and  touch  that  familiarly  which 
would  be  death  to  others.  Milton,  in  the 
person  of  Satan*  has  started  speculations 
hardier  than  any  which  the  feeble  armoury 
of  the  atheist  ever  furnished  ; and  the  precise, 
strait-laced  Richardson  has  strengthened 
Vice,  from  the  mouth  of  Lovelace,  with 

* Error,  mtcrlns  into  the  world  with  Sin  imonfiif 
poor  Adunitr*,  majr  bo  oaid  to  ipring  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  it«elf,  end  from  the  rotten  kernels  of  thnt 
fatal  apple. — LtUtr9, 
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entangling  sophistries  and  abstruse  pleas 
against  her  adversary  Virtue,  which  Sedley, 
Villiers,  and  Rochester  wanted  depth  of 
libertinism  enough  to  have  invented. 

THOMAS  DECKER. 

Old  f ortuncUtu. — The  humour  of  a frantic 
lover  in  the  scene  where  Orleans  to  his 
friend  Galloway  defends  the  passion  with 
which  himself,  being  a prisoner  in  the  English 
king’s  court,  is  enamoured  to  frenzy  of  the 
king's  daughter  Agripyna,  is  done  to  the  life. 
Orleans  is  as  passionate  an  innamorato  as 
any  which  Shakspeare  ever  drew.  He  is 
just  such  another  adept  in  Loves  reasons. 
The  sober  people  of  the  world  are  with  him, 

'*  A swarm  of  fools 

Crowdlnir  tOROthcr  to  be  counted  wi»e.'* 

He  talkfl  “ pure  Biron  and  Romeo  he  is 
almost  as  poetical  as  they,  quite  as  philoBo- 
phical,  only  a little  madder.  After  all, 
Love's  sectaries  arc  a reason  unto  them- 
selves. We  have  gone  retrograde  to  the 
noble  heresy,  since  the  days  when  Sidney 
proseljrted  our  nation  to  this  mixed  health 
and  disease  : the  kindliest  symptom,  yet  the 
most  alarming  crisis,  In  the  ticklish  state  of 
youth  ; the  nourisher  and  the  destroyer  of 
hopeful  wits  ; the  mother  of  twin  births, 
wisdom  and  folly,  valour  and  weakness  ; the 
servitude  al>ove  freedom  ; the  gentle  mind's 
religion  ; the  liberal  superstition. 

The  H&nett  Whore. — There  is  in  the  second 
part  of  this  play,  where  Bellafront,  a re- 
claimed harlot,  recounts  some  of  the  miseries 
of  her  profession,  a simple  picture  of  honour 
and  shame,  contrasted  without  violence,  and 
expressed  without  immodesty ; which  is 
worth  all  the  etroiuf  line*  against  the  harlot's 
profession,  with  which  both  parts  of  this 
play  are  offensively  crowded.  A satirist  is 
always  to  be  suspected,  who,  to  make  vice 
odious,  dwells  upon  all  its  acts  and  minutest 
circumstances  with  a sort  of  relish  and  re- 
trospective fondness.  But  so  near  are  the 
boundaries  of  panegyric  and  invective,  that 
a wom-out  sinner  is  sometimes  found  to 
make  the  best  declaimer  against  sin.  The 
same  high-seasoned  descriptions,  which  in 
his  unregenerate  state  served  but  to  inflame 
his  appetites,  in  his  new'  province  of  a 
moralist  will  serve  him,  a little  turned,  to 


expose  the  enormity  of  those  appetites  in 
other  men.  When  Cervantes,  with  such 
proficiency  of  fondness  dwells  upon  the  Don’s 
library,  who  sees  not  that  he  has  been  a 
great  reader  of  books  of  knight-errantry — 
f)erbap6  was  at  some  time  of  his  life  in  danger 
of  falling  into  those  very  extravagances 
which  be  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his  hero ! 

JOHN  MARSTON. 

ArUonio  and  Mdlida. — The  situation  of 
Andrugio  and  Lucio,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
tragedy, — where  Andrugio,  Duke  of  Genoa, 
banished  his  country,  with  the  loss  of  a son 
supposed  drowned,  is  cast  upon  the  territory 
of  his  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
with  no  attendants  but  Lucio  an  old  noble- 
man, and  a page — resembles  that  of  Lear 
and  Kent,  in  that  king's  distresses.  An- 
drugio, like  Lear,  manifests  a king-like 
impatience,  a turbulent  greatness,  an  affected 
resignation.  The  enemies  which  he  enters 
lists  to  combat,  ^*Des|)air  and  mighty  Grief 
and  sharp  Impatience,"  and  the  forces  which 
he  brings  to  vanquish  them,  " comets  of 
horse,” &c., are  in  the  boldest  styleof  allegory. 
They  are  such  a “ race  of  mourners  ” as  the 
“ infection  of  sorrows  loud  ” in  the  intellect 
might  beget  on  some  “ pregnant  cloud  ” in 
the  imagination.  The  prologue  to  the  second 
part,  for  its  passionate  earnestness,  and  for 
the  tragic  note  of  preparation  which  it 
sounds,  might  have  preceded  one  of  those  old 
tales  of  Thebes  or  Pelope’  line,  which  Milton 
has  so  highly  commended,  as  free  from  the 
common  error  of  the  poets  in  his  day,  of 
“ intermixing  comic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness 
and  gravity,  brought  in  without  discretion 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  people."  It  is  as 
solemn  a preparative  as  the  **  warning  voice 
which  he  who  saw  the  Apocalypse  heard 
cry.” 

Whai  You  — 0 J ehaJl  ne'er  forget  ho^ 

he  went  dotith'd.  Act  I.  Scene  1. — To  judge 
of  the  liberality  of  these  notions  of  dross,  we 
must  advert  to  the  days  of  Gresham,  and 
the  consternation  which  a phenomenon 
liabited  like  the  merclKint  here  describe'*! 
would  have  excited  among  the  fiat  n^und 
caps  and  cloth  stockings  upon  'C’harij^,  when 
those  “original  arguments  or  tokens  of  a 
citizen’s  vocation  were  in  fashion,  not  more 
for  thrift  and  usefulness  than  for  distinction 
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and  grace.”  The  blank  uniformity  to  which  | 
all  professional  distinctions  in  apparel  hare  j 
been  long  hastening,  is  one  instance  of  the  | 
decay  of  symbols  among  us,  which  whether 
it  has  contributed  or  not  to  make  us  a more  j 
intellectual,  has  certainly  made  us  a less . 
imaginative  people.  Shakspearc  knew  the  | 
force  of  signs  : a “ malignant  and  a turbaned 
Turk.”  This  “ meal-cap  miller,”  says  the 
author  of  Qod's  Bevenge  against  Murder,  ^ 
to  express  his  indignation  at  an  atrocious  | 
outrage  committed  by  the  miller  Pierot  upon 
the  person  of  the  fair  Marieta. 

ACXnOB  CJJKSOWN.  ] 

The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, — The  scene  ^ 
in  this  delightful  comedy,  in  which  Jem- 
ingham,  “ with  the  true  feeling  of  a zealous 
friend,”  touches  the  griefe  of  Mounchensey, : 
seems  written  to  make  the  reader  happy. 
Few  of  our  dramatists  or  novelists  have  ^ 
attended  enough  to  this.  They  torture  and 
wound  us  abundantly.  They  are  economists 
only  in  delight.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  more  I 
gentlemanlike,  and  nobler,  than  the  conver-  i 
sation  and  compliments  of  these  young  men. 
How  delicious  is  Raymond  Mounchensey's  | 
forgetting,  in  his  fears,  that  Jemingham  has 
a “ Saint  in  Essex  ; ” and  how  sweetly  his 
friend  reminds  him ! I wish  it  could  be 
ascertained,  which  there  is  some  grounds  for  | 
believing,  that  Michael  Drajrton  was  the  : 
author  of  this  piece.  It  would  add  a worthy  ! 
appendage  to  the  renown  of  that  Panegyrist 
of  my  native  Earth  ; who  has  gone  over  her 
soil,  in  his  Polyolbion,  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
herald,  and  the  painful  love  of  a son  ; who 
has  not  left  a rivulet,  so  narrow  that  it  may 
be  stepped  over,  without  honourable  men- 
tion ; and  has  animated  hills  and  streams 
with  life  and  passion  beyond  the  dreams  of 
old  mythology. 

THOMAS  HETWOOD. 

A Woman  Killed  with  Kindneu. — Heywood 
is  a sort  of  prote  Sbakspeare.  His  scenes  are 
to  the  full  as  natural  and  affecting.  But  we 
miss  the  poet,  that  which  in  Shakspeare 
always  appears  out  and  above  the  surface  of 
the  nature.  Heywood’s  characters,  in  this 
play,  for  instance,  his  country  gentlemen,  he. 
are  exactly  what  we  see,  but  of  the  best  kind 


of  what  we  see  in  life.  Shakspeare  makes 
us  believe,  while  we  are  among  his  lovely 
creations,  that  they  are  nothing  but  what  we 
are  familiar  with,  as  in  dreams  new  things 
seem  old  ; but  we  awake,  and  sigh  for  the 
difference. 

The  Englieh  Traveller. — Heywood’s  preface 
to  this  play  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the 
heroic  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  pos- 
terity, which  some  of  these  great  writers  seem 
to  have  felt.  There  is  a magnanimity  in 
authorship,  as  in  everything  else.  His  ambi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  players  speak  his 
lines  while  he  lived.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
read  by  after  ages.  What  a slender  pittance  of 
fame  was  motive  sufficient  to  the  production 
of  such  plays  as  the  English  Traveller,  the 
Challenge  for  Beauty,  and  the  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness ! Posterity  is  bound  to  take 
care  that  a writer  loses  nothing  by  such  a 
noble  modesty. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON  AND  WILLIAM  ROWLET. 

A Fair  Quarrel. — The  insipid  levelling 
morality  to  which  the  modem  stage  is  tied 
down,  would  not  admit  of  such  admirable 
passions  as  these  scenes  are  filled  with.  A 
puritanical  obtuseness  of  sentiment,  a stupid 
infantile  goodness,  is  creeping  among  us, 
instead  of  the  vigorous  passions,  and  virtues 
clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  which  the  old 
dramatists  present  us.  Those  noble  and 
liberal  casuists  could  discern  in  the  dif- 
ferences, the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of 
men,  a beauty  and  tmth  of  moral  feeling,  no 
less  than  in  the  everlastingly  inculcated 
duties  of  forgiveness  and  atonement.  With 
us,  all  is  hypocritical  meekness.  A recon- 
ciliation scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so 
absurd,  never  fails  of  applause.  Our  audiences 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  complimented  on 
their  goodness.  They  compare  notes  with 
the  amiable  characters  in  the  plsy,  and  find 
a wonderful  sympathy  of  disposition  between 
them.  We  have  a common  stock  of  dramatic 
morality,  out  of  which  a writer  may  be  sup- 
plied without  the  trouble  of  copying  it  from 
originals  within  his  own  breast.  To  know 
the  boundaries  of  honour,  to  be  judiciously 
valiant,  to  have  a temperance  which  shall 
beget  a smoothness  in  the  angry  swellings  of 
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youth,  to  esteem  life  as  nothing  when  the 
sacred  reputation  of  a parent  is  to  be  de- 
fended, yet  to  shake  and  tremble  under  a 
pious  cowardice  when  that  ark  of  an  honest 
confidence  is  found  to  be  frail  and  tottering, 
to  feel  the  true  blows  of  a real  disgrace 
blunting  that  sword  which  the  imaginary 
strokes  of  a supposed  false  imputation  had 
put  so  keen  an  edge  upon  but  lately ; to  do, 
or  to  imagine  this  done,  in  a feigned  story, 
asks  something  more  of  a moral  sense,  some- 
what a greater  delicacy  of  perception  in 
' questions  of  right  and  wrong,  than  goes  to 
the  writing  of  two  or  three  hacknied  sentences 
about  the  laws  of  honour  as  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  laud,  or  a commonplace  against 
duelUug.  Yet  such  things  would  stand  a 
writer  now-a-days  in  far  better  stead  than 
Captain  Agar  and  his  conscientious  honour  ; | 
and  he  would  be  considered  as  a far  letter 
I teacher  of  morality  than  old  Kowley  or 
Middleton,  if  they  were  living. 

WILLIAM  ROWLEY. 

A A”(fw  Wondfr  ; a Woman  ii^ver  Vtxt. — 
The  ohl  play-writers  are  distinguished  by  an 
honest  boldness  of  exhibition, — ^they  show 
, ever3rthing  without  being  ashamed.  If  a 
I reverse  in  fortime  is  to  be  exhibited,  they 
‘ fairly  bring  us  to  the  prison-grate  and  the 
alms-basket.  A poor  man  on  our  stage  is 
always  a gentleman  ; he  may  be  known  by  a 
peculiar  neatness  of  apparel,  and  by  wearing 
black.  Our  delicacy,  in  fact,  forbids  the 
dramatising  of  distress  at  all  It  is  never 
shown  in  its  essential  properties  ; it  appears 
but  AS  the  adjunct  of  some  virtue,  as  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  relieved,  from  the  appro- 
bation of  which  relief  the  spectators  are  to 
derive  a certain  soothing  of  self-referred 
satisfaction.  We  turn  away  from  the  real 
essences  of  things  to  hunt  after  their  relative 
shadows,  moral  duties ; whereas,  if  the  truth 
of  things  were  fairly  represented,  the  relative 
duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to  themselves, 
and  moral  philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a 
science. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON. 

The  Though  some  resemblance 

may  be  traced  between  the  charms  in  2Hac- 
beth  and  the  incantations  in  this  play,  which 


is  supposed  to  have  preceded  it,  this  coinci- 
dence will  not  detract  much  from  the  origi- 
nality of  Shakspeare.  His  witches  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  witches  of  Middleton  by 
essential  differences.  These  are  creatures  to 
whom  man  or  woman,  plotting  some  dire  mis- 
cliief,  might  resort  for  occasional  consulta- 
tion. Those  originate  deeds  of  blood,  and 
begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment 
that  their  eyes  first  meet  with  Macbeth’s,  he 
is  spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his  i 
destiny.  He  can  never  break  the  fasciua-  i 
tion.  These  witches  can  hurt  the  body  ; . 
those  have  power  over  the  soul.  Hecate  in  | 
Middleton  has  a son,  a low  buffoon  : the  hags  , 
of  Shakspeare  have  neither  child  of  their  ^ 
own,  nor  seem  to  be  descended  from  any 
jmrent.  They  are  foul  anomalies,  of  whom 
we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung,  nor  1 
whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  ^ 
As  they  are  without  human  passions,  so  they 
seem  to  be  without  human  relations.  They 
come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  vanish 
to  airy  music.  This  is  all  we  know  of  them. 
Except  Hecate,  they  have  no  names;  which 
heightens  their  mysteriousness.  The  namt*s, 
and  some  of  the  properties  which  the  other 
author  has  given  to  his  bogs,  excite  smiles. 
The  Weird  Sisters  are  serious  things.  Their 
presence  cannot  co-exist  with  mirth.  But 
in  a lesser  degree,  the  witches  of  Middleton 
are  fine  creations.  Their  power,  too,  is,  in 
some  measure,  over  the  mind.  They  raise 
jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  ^ like  a thick  scurf*’ 
over  life. 

\nLLlAM  ROWLEY.— THOMAS  DECKER,—  ! 

JOHN  FORD,  KTC.  I 

The  Wiich  of  Edmonton. — Mother  Sawyer,  * 
in  this  wild  play,  differs  from  the  hags  of 
both  Middleton  and  Shakspeare.  She  is  the  | 
plain,  ti*oditional,  old-woman  witch  of  our  \ 
ancestors  ; poor,  deforme<l,  and  ignorant ; ^ 

the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to 
a justice,  lliat  should  be  a hardy  sheriff, 
with  the  power  of  the  county  at  his  hofU, 
tliat  would  lay  hands  on  the  Weird  Sisters. 
They  are  of  another  jurisdiction.  But  upon  \ 
the  common  and  received  opinion,  the  author  | 
(or  authors)  have  engrafted  strong  fancy. 
Tliere  is  something  frightfiUly  earnest  in  her  ' 
invocations  to  the  Familiar.  ; 
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CYKIL  TOURNEUK. 

The  Reverufer'n  TVc^et/y.— Tlie  reality  and 
life  of  the  dialogue,  in  which  Vindici  and 
Hippolito  first  tempt  their  mother,  and  then 
threaten  her  with  death  for  consenting  to 
the  dishonour  of  their  sister,  posses  any 
sceuical  illusion  I ever  felt.  I never  read  it 
but  my  ears  tingle,  and  I feel  a hot  blush 
overspread  my  cheeks,  as  if  I were  presently 
about  to  proclaim  such  malefactions  of  myself, 
as  the  brothers  here  rebuke  in  their  un- 
natural parent,  in  words  more  keen  and 
dagger-like  than  those  which  Hamlet  speaks 
to  his  mother.  Such  power  has  the  passion 
of  sliame  tnily  personated,  not  only  to  strike 
guilty  creatures  unto  the  soul,  but  to  “ appal” 
even  those  that  are  ^ free.” 


JOnx  WEBSTER. 

The  Ducheu  of  — All  the  sev'eral 

parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  which 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  is  usherwl  in,  the 
waxen  images  which  counterfeit  death,  the 
wild  masque  of  madmen,  the  toml>-raaker, 
the  bellman,  the  living  person's  dirge,  the 
mortification  by  degrees, — are  not  more 
remote  from  the  conceptions  of  ordinary 
vengeance,  than  the  strange  character  of 
suffering  which  they  seem  to  bring  upon  j 
their  victim  is  out  of  the  imagination  of  ordi- 1 
nary  poeU.  As  they  are  not  like  inflictions 
of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems  not  of  this 
world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till  she 
is  become  **  native  and  endowed  unto  that 
element.”  She  speaks  the  dialect  of  despair ; 
her  tongue  has  a smatch  of  Tartarus  and  the 
souls  in  bale.  To  move  a horror  skilfully, 
to  touch  a soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear 
as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean  and  weary  a 
life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in 
with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  for- 
feit : this  only  a Webster  can  do.  Inferior 
geniuses  may  “ upon  horror’s  hea<l  horrors 
accumulate,”  but  they  caimot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality ; they  “ terrify 
babes  with  painted  devils  ; ” but  they  know 
not  how  a soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors 
want  dignity,  their  affrightments  are  without  I 
decorum.  | 

T/ie  White  Devil,  or  VitU>ria  Corombona. — , 
This  White  Devil  of  Italy  sets  off  a bad  cause 
so  speciously,  and  pleads  with  such  an 


innocence-resembling  boldness,  that  we  seem 
to  see  that  matchless  beauty  of  her  face 
which  inspires  such  gay  confidence  into  her, 
and  are  ready  to  expect,  when  she  has  done 
her  pleadings,  that  her  very  judges,  her 
accusers,  the  grave  ambassadors  who  sit  as 
spectators,  and  all  the  court,  will  rise  and 
make  proffer  to  defend  her,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  conviction  of  her  guilt ; as  the  Shep- 
herds in  Don  Quixote  make  proffer  to  follow 
the  beautiful  Shepherdess  Marcela,  ” without 
making  any  profit  of  her  manifest  resolution 
made  there  in  their  hearing.” 

**  So  Kwc>et  and  lovely  doM  ahe  make  the  ahame, 
Which,  like  a canker  in  the  frafrrnnt  roae, 

Does  spot  the  beauty  of  her  budding  name  t ” 

I never  saw  anything  like  the  funeral  dirge 
in  this  play  for  the  death  of  Marcello,  except 
the  ditty  which  reminds  Ferdinand  of  his 
drowned  father  in  the  Tempest.  As  that  is 
of  the  water,  watery  ; so  this  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  Both  have  that  intenseness  of  feel- 
ing, which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
element  which  it  contemplates. 

In  a note  on  the  Spanish  Tragedy  in  the 
Specimens,  I have  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  undoubted  plays  of  Jonson  which 
would  authorise  us  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  8upplie<l  the  additions  to  Hieronymo. 
I suspected  the  agency  of  some  more  potent 
spirit.  I thought  that  Webster  might  have 
furnished  them.  They  seemed  full  of  that 
wild,  solemn,  preternatural  cast  of  grief  which 
bewilders  us  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.  On 
second  consideration,  I think  this  a hasty 
criticism.  They  are  more  like  the  overflow- 
ing griefs  and  talking  distraction  of  Titus 
Andronicua.  The  sorrows  of  the  Duchess 
set  Inward  ; if  she  talks,  it  is  little  more  than 
soliloquy  imitating  conversation  in  a kind  of 
bravery. 

JOHN  FORD. 

The  Broken  Heart, — I do  not  know  where 
to  find,  in  any  play,  a catastrophe  so  grand, 
so  solemn,  and  so  surprising,  ns  in  this.  This 
is  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  to  describe 
high  passions  and  high  actions.  The  forti- 
tude of  the  Spartan  boy,  who  let  a beast 
gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he  died,  without 
expressing  a groan,  is  a &int  bodily  image  of 
this  dilaceration  of  the  spirit,  and  exentera- 
tion of  the  inmost  mind,  wliich  Caiantha, 
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with  a holy  violence  against  her  nature, 
keeps  closely  covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a 
wife  and  a queen  are  fulfilled.  Stories  of 
martyrdom  are  but  of  chains  and  the  stake  ; 
a little  bodily  suffering.  These  torments 

**  On  the  purest  spirits  prey, 

As  on  entrsUs,  Joints,  and  limhs, 

With  aaswerabU  pains,  but  more  intense.*' 

What  a noble  thing  is  the  soul,  in  its 
strengths  and  in  its  weaknesses ! Who 
would  be  less  weak  than  Calantha  7 Who 
can  be  so  strong?  The  expression  of  this 
transcendent  scene  almost  bears  us  in  imagi- 
nation to  Calvary  and  the  Cross ; and  we 
seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between  the 
scenical  sufferings  which  we  are  here  con- 
templating and  tlie  real  agonies  of  that  final 
completion  to  which  we  dare  no  more  than 
hint  a reference.  Ford  was  of  the  first  order 
of  poets.  He  sought  for  sublimity,  not  by 
parcels,  in  metaphors  or  visible  images,  but 
directly  where  she  has  her  full  residence,  in 
the  heart  of  man  ; in  the  actions  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  greatest  minds.  There  is  a gran- 
deur of  the  soul,  above  mountains,  seas,  and 
the  elements.  Even  in  the  poor  perverted 
reason  of  Giovanni  and  Annabella,  in  the 
play*  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
collection  of  the  works  of  this  author,  we 
discern  traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which, 
in  the  irregular  st^irting  from  out  the  road  of 
beaten  action,  discovers  something  of  a right 
line  even  in  obliquity,  and  shows  bints  of  an 
improvable  greatness  in  the  lowest  descents 
and  d^padatioQB  of  our  nature. 

FULKE  GREVIIXE,  LORD  BROOKE. 

AJaham,  Miutapha. — ^Thc  two  tragedies  of 
liord  Brooke,  printed  among  his  poems, 
might  with  more  propriety  have  been  termed 
political  treatises  than  plays.  Their  author 
baa  strangely  contrived  to  make  passion, 
character,  and  interest,  of  the  highest  order, 
subservient  to  the  expression  of  state  dog- 
mas and  mysteries.  He  is  nine  parts 
Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  for  one  part  Sopho- 
cles or  Seneca.  In  this  writer’s  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  understanding 
must  have  held  a most  tjTaunical  pre- 
eminence. Whether  we  look  into  his  plays 


or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shall 
find  all  frozen  and  made  rigid  with  intellect. 
The  finest  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
the  utmost  grandeur  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable,  are  essentially  comprised  in  the 
actions  and  speeches  of  C«Uca  and  Camena. 
Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have  had  a peculiar 
delight  in  contemplating  womanly  perfec- 
tion, whom  for  his  many  sweet  images  of 
female  excellence  all  women  are  in  an 
especial  manner  bound  to  love,  has  not  raised 
the  ideal  of  the  female  character  higher  than 
Lord  Brooke,  in  these  two  women,  has  done.  I 
But  it  requires  a study  equivalent  to  the 
learning  of  a new  language  to  understand  I 
their  meaning  when  they  speak.  It  is  indeed  i 
hard  to  hit ; | 

" Htich  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day  i 

Or  aeren  tbongrb  one  should  musing  sit." 

It  is  as  if  a being  of  pure  intellect  should 
take  upon  him  to  express  the  emotions  of  our 
sensitive  natures.  There  would  be  all  know-  | 
ledge,  but  sympathetic  expressions  would  be  i 
I wanting.  ^ 

BEX  JOXSOX. 

The  Case  is  Altered. — Tlie  passion  for  wealth 
has  worn  out  much  of  its  grossneas  in  tract 
of  time.  Our  ancestors  certainly  conceived 
of  money  as  able  to  confer  a distinct  gratifi- 
cation in  itself,  not  considered  simply  as  a 
symbol  of  wealth.  The  old  poets,  when  they 
introduce  a miser,  make  him  address  his 
gold  as  his  mistress ; as  something  to  be  seen, 
felt,  and  hugged ; as  capable  of  satisfying 
two  of  the  senses  at  least.  The  substitution 
of  a thin,  unsatisfying  medium  in  the  place 
of  the  good  old  tangible  metal,  has  made 
avarice  quite  a Platonic  affection  in  compa-  ' 
rison  with  the  seeing,  touching,  and  handling 
pleasures  of  the  old  Chrysophilites.  A bank-  , 
note  can  no  more  satisfy  the  touch  of  a true  ! 
sensualist  in  this  passion,  than  CYeiisa  could 
return  her  husband’s  embrace  in  the  shades. 
See  the  Cave  of  Mammon  in  Spenser ; Bara-  | 
bas’s  contemplation  of  his  wealth,  in  the  Rich  . 
Jew  of  Malta  ; Luke’s  raptures  in  the  City 
Madam  ; the  idolatry  and  al^lute  guM-  i 
worship  of  the  miser  Jaques  in  this  early  I 
comic  production  of  Ben  Jonson’s.  Above  | 
all,  hear  Guzman,  in  that  excellent  old  trans- 
lation of  the  Spanish  Rogue,  exjMitiate  on  the 
“ ruddy  cheeks  of  your  golden  ruddL*cks,  | 
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yoar  Spanish  pistolets,  your  plump  and  fuU- 
toced  Portuguese,  and  your  clear-skinned 
pieces-of-eight  of  Castile,”  which  he  and  his 
fellows  the  beggars  kept  secret  to  themselves, 
and  did  privately  enjoy  in  a plentiiiil  manner. 
“ For  to  have  them  to  pay  them  away  is  not  to 
enjoy  them ; to  enjoy  them  is  to  have  them 
lying  by  us  ; having  no  other  need  of  them 
than  to  use  them  for  the  clearing  of  the  eye- 
sight, and  the  comforting  of  our  senses. 
These  we  did  carry  about  with  us,  sewing 
them  in  some  patches  of  our  doublets  near 
unto  the  heart,  and  as  close  to  the  skin  as  we 
could  handsomely  quilt  them  in,  holding 
them  to  be  restorative.” 

Poetcuter. — This  Boman  play  seems  written 
to  confute  those  enemies  of  Ben  in  his  own 
days  and  ours,  who  have  said  that  he  made 
a pedantical  use  of  his  learning.  He  has 
here  revived  the  whole  Court  of  Augiutus, 
hy  a learned  spelL  We  are  admitted  to  the 
society  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  converse  in  our  own 
tongue  more  finely  and  poetically  than  they 
were  used  to  express  themselves  in  their 
native  Latin.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  elegant,  refined,  and  court-like,  than 
the  scenes  between  this  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
of  antiquity  and  his  literati.  The  whole 
essence  and  secret  of  that  kind  of  inter- 
course is  contained  therein.  The  economical 
liberality  by  which  greatness,  seeming  to 
waive  some  part  of  its  prerogative,  takes 
care  to  lose  none  of  the  essentials ; the 
prudential  liberties  of  an  inferior,  which 
flatter  by  commanded  boldness  and  soothe 
with  complimentary  sincerity  ; — these,  and 
a thousand  beautiful  passages  from  his  New 
Inn,  his  Cynthia’s  Revels,  and  from  those 
numerous  court-masques  and  entertainments, 
which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  furnishing, 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  poetical  fancy 
and  elegance  of  mind  of  the  supposed  rugged 
old  bard. 

Alchemiat. — ^The  judgment  is  perfectly  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  images,  words, 
and  book-knowle<lgo,  with  which  Epicure 
Mammon  (Act  ii..  Scene  2)  confounds  and 
stuns  his  incredulous  hearer.  They  come 
pouring  out  like  the  successive  falls  of  Nilus. 
They  “doubly  redouble  strokes  upon  the 
foe.”  Description  outstrides  proof.  We  are 
made  to  believe  effects  before  we  have 
testimony  for  their  causes.  If  there  is  no 


one  image  which  attains  the  height  of  the 
suhlime,  yet  the  confluence  and  assemblage 
of  them  all  produces  a result  equal  to  the 
grandest  poetry.  The  huge  Xerxean  army 
countervails  against  single  Achilles.  Epicure 
Mammon  is  the  most  determined  offspring  of 
its  author.  It  has  the  whole  “ matter  and 
copy  of  the  father — eye,  nose,  lip,  the  trick  of 
his  frown.”  It  is  just  such  a swaggerer  as 
contemporaries  have  described  old  Ben  to  be. 
Meercraft,  Bobadil,  the  Host  of  the  New  Inn, 
have  all  his  image  and  superscription.  But 
Mammon  is  arrogant  pretension  personified. 
Sir  Samson  Legend,  in  Love  for  Love,  is  such 
another  lying,  overbearing  character,  but  he 
does  not  come  up  to  Epicure  Mammon. 
What  a “towering  bravery”  there  is  in  his 
sensuality  1 he  affects  no  pleasure  under  a 
Sultan.  It  is  as  if  “ Egypt  with  Assyria 
strove  in  luxury." 

OKORGE  CHAPMAN. 

Butty  D' A mboit,  Byron'i  Contpiracy,  Byron't 
Tragedy,  £c.  tic. — Webster  has  happily  cha- 
racterised the  “full  and  heightened  style  ” of 
Chapman,  who,  of  all  the  English  play-writers, 
perhaiM  approaches  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages 
which  are  leas  purely  dramatic.  He  could 
not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakspeare  could 
sliift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate 
other  existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an 
eye  to  perceive  and  a soul  to  embrace  all 
forms  and  modes  of  being.  He  would  have 
made  a great  epic  poet,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one  ; for  his 
Homer  is  not  so  properly  a translation  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  rewritten. 
The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has 
put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be 
incredible  to  a reader  of  mere  modern  trans- 
lationa  His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  bis  heroes  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that 
fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry,  with  which 
Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the  zealots  of 
the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he  sat 
down  to  paint  the  acta  of  Samson  against  the 
uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chap- 
man’s translations  being  read,  is  their  un- 
conquerable quaintness.  He  pours  out  in 
the  same  breath  the  most  just  and  natural, 
and  the  most  violent  and  crude  expressions. 
He  seems  to  grasp  at  whatever  words  come 
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first  to  hiuid  while  the  enthusiasm  is  upon 
him,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the 
divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all 
in  poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the 
low,  dignifying  the  mean,  and  putting  sense 
into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  afiection  which 
he  pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  be  disgusted,  and  overcome  their 
disgust. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT.^OIIN  FLETCHER. 

Maid't  Tragedy. — One  characteristic  of  the 
excellent  old  poets  is,  their  being  able  to 
bestow  grace  upon  subjects  which  naturally 
do  not  seem  susceptible  of  any.  I will 
mention  two  instances.  Zelmane  in  the 
Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  Helena  in  the  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well  of  Shakspeare.  What 
can  be  more  unpromising,  at  first  sight,  than 
the  idea  of  a yoimg  man  disguising  himself 
in  woman’s  attire,  and  passing  himself  ofiT  for 
a woman  among  women  ; and  that  for  a long 
space  of  time  ? Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved 
so  matchless  a decorum,  that  neither  does 
Pyrocles’  manhood  suffer  any  stain  for  the 
effeminacy  of  Zelmane,  nor  is  the  respect  due 
to  the  princesses  at  all  diminished  when  the 
deception  comes  to  be  known.  In  the 
sweetly-constituted  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
it  seems  as  if  no  ugly  thought  or  unhandsome 
I meditation  could  find  a harbour.  He  turned 
I all  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour 
I and  virtue.  Helena  in  Shakspeare  is  a young 
j woman  seeking  a man  in  marriage.  The 
ordinarj'  rules  of  courtship  are  reversed,  the 
habitual  feelings  are  crossed.  Yet  with  such 
exquisite  address  this  dangerous  subject  is 
handled,  that  Helena’s  forwardness  loses'her 
no  honour  ; delicacy  dispenses  with  its  laws 
in  her  favour,  and  nature,  in  her  single  case, 
seems  content  to  suffer  a sweet  violation. 
A spatio,  in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy,  is  a character 
equally  difficult  with  Helena,  of  being 
managed  with  grace.  She  too  is  a slighted 
woman,  refused  by  the  man  who  had  once 
engaged  to  marry  her.  Yet  it  is  artfully 
j contrived,  that  while  we  pity  we  respect  her, 

I and  she  descends  without  degradation.  Such 
wonders  true  poetry  and  passion  can  do,  to 
confer  dignity  upon  subjects  which  do  not 
seem  capable  of  it.  But  Aspatia  must  not 
be  comp,ared  at  all  points  with  Helena  ; she 


does  not  so  absolutely  predominate  over  her 
situation  but  she  suffers  some  diminution, 
some  abatement  of  the  full  lustre  of  the 
female  character,  which  Helena  never  does. 
Her  chor.acter  has  many  degrees  of  sweet- 
ness, some  of  delicacy  ; but  it  has  weakness, 
which,  if  we  do  not  despise,  we  are  sorry  for.  , 
After  all,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  but  i 
an  inferior  sort  of  Sbakspeares  and  Sidneys.  i 

Philajttr. — The  character  of  Bellario  must  | 
have  been  extremely  popular  in  its  day. 
For  many  years  after  the  date  of  Philaster’s 
first  exhibition  on  the  stage,  scare®  a play 
can  be  found  without  one  of  these  women- 
pages  in  it,  following  in  the  train  of  some  i 
pre-engaged  lover,  calling  on  the  gods  to 
bless  her  happy  rival  (his  mistress),  whom  no  , 
doubt  she  secretly  curses  in  her  heart,  giving  | 
rise  to  many  pretty  equivoque*  by  the  way  on  ' 
the  confusion  of  sex,  and  either  made  happy 
at  last  by  some  surprising  turn  of  fate,  or 
dismissed  with  the  joint  pity  of  the  lovers 
aud  the  audience.  Donne  has  a copy  of 
verses  to  his  mistress,  dissuading  her  from  a 
resolution,  which  she  seems  to  have  taken  up  I 
from  some  of  these  sceuical  representations,  I 
of  following  him  abroad  as  a page.  It  is  so  | 
earnest,  so  weighty,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in 
sense,  in  wit,  and  pathos,  that  it  deserves  to 
1<e  read  as  a solemn  close  in  future  to  all 
such  sickly  fancies  as  he  there  deprecates. 

JOHN  IXETCHER. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret, — The  scene  where 
OrdcUa  offers  her  life  a sacrifice,  that  the 
king  of  France  may  not  be  childless,  I have 
always  considered  as  the  finest  in  aU  Fletcher, 
and  Ordella  to  be  the  most  perfect  notion  of 
the  female  heroic  character,  next  to  Calantha 
in  the  Broken  Heart.  She  is  a piece  of 
sainted  nature.  Yet,  noble  as  the  whole 
passage  is,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
manner  of  it,  compared  with  Shakspeare’s 
finest  scenes,  is  faint  and  languid.  Its 
motion  is  circular,  not  progressive.  Each 
line  revolves  on  itself  in  a sort  of  separate 
orbit.  They  do  not  join  into  one  another  j 
like  a running-hand.  Fletcher’s  ideas  moved  ^ 
slow ; his  versification,  though  sweet,  is 
tedious,  it  stops  at  every  turn  ; he  lays  line 
upon  line,  making  up  one  after  the  other, 
adding  image  to  image  so  deliberately,  that 
we  see  their  juucturea  Shakspeare  mingles 
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everytlung,  nins  line  into  line,  embarrasees 
sentences  and  metaphors ; before  one  idea 
has  burst  its  shell,  another  is  hatched  and 
clamorous  for  disclosure.  Another  striking 
ditference  between  Fletcher  find  Shakspeare 
is  the  fondness  of  the  former  for  unnatural 
and  violent  situations.  Ue  seems  to  have 
thought  that  nothing  great  could  be  pro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  way.  The  chief  inci- 
dents in  some  of  his  most  admired  tragedies 
show  thia*  Shakspeare  had  nothing  of  this 
contortion  in  bis  mind,  none  of  that  craving 
alter  violent  sitmitions,  and  flights  of  strained 
and  improbable  virtue,  which  I think  always 
betrays  an  imperfect  moral  sensibility.  The 
wit  of  Fletcher  is  eicellent,t  like  his  serious 
scenes,  but  there  is  something  strained  and 
far-fetched  in  both.  Ue  is  too  mistrustful  of 
Nature,  he  always  goes  a little  on  one  side 
of  her. — Shakspeare  chose  her  without  a 
reserve  : and  had  riches,  power,  understand- 
ing, and  length  of  days,  with  her  for  a dowry. 

Faithfid  ShtphtrJets. — If  all  the  parts  of 
this  delightful  pastoral  had  been  in  unison 
with  its  many  innocent  scenes  and  sweet 
ly'ric  intermixtures,  it  had  been  a poem  fit 
to  vie  with  Cornua  or  the  Arcadia,  to  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  virgins, 
to  have  made  matter  for  young  dreams,  like 
the  loves  of  Hermia  and  Lysander.  But  a 
spot  is  on  the  face  of  this  Diana.  Nothing 
short  of  infatuation  could  have  driven 
Fletcher  upon  mixing  with  this”  blessedness" 
such  an  ugly  deformity  as  Chloe,  the  wanton 
shepherdess ! If  Chloe  was  meant  to  set  OS' : 
Clorin  by  contrast,  Fletcher  should  have 
known  that  such  weeds  by  juxtaposition  do  i 
not  set  off,  but  kill  sweet  flowers. 

* Wife  for  a Months  Cupid'e  Rerenge*  Double 
MarrUge,  Ac. 

t Wit  without  Mone^,  and  hii  eomediea  generally. 


PHILIP  MASSINOER.— THOMAS  DECKER. 

The  Virijin  Martyr. — This  play  has  some 
beauties  of  so  very  high  an  order,  that  with 
all  my  respect  for  Massinger,  I do  not  think 
he  had  jxietical  enthusiasm  capable  of  rising 
up  to  them.  His  associate  Decker,  who 
wrote  Old  Fortumitus,  had  poetry  enough 
for  anything.  Tlie  very  impurities  which 
obtrude  themselves  among  the  sweet  pieties 
of  thia  play,  bke  Satan  among  the  Suns  of 
Heaven,  have  a strength  of  contrast,  a raci- 
ness, and  a glow,  in  them,  which  are  beyond 
Massinger.  They  are  to  the  religion  of  the 
rest  what  Caliban  is  to  Miranda. 


pmup  MASSINr.EK.— THOMAS  MIDDLETON.— 
WILLIAM  ROWLET. 

Old  Law. — There  is  an  exquisiteness  of 
moral  sensibility,  making  one's  eyes  to  gush 
out  tears  of  delight,  and  a poetical  strange- 
ness ui  the  circumstances  of  this  sweet  tragi- 
comedy, which  are  unlike  anything  in  the 
dramas  which  Massinger  wrote  alone.  The 
[lathoB  is  of  a subtler  edge.  Middleton  and 
Rowley,  who  assisted  in  it,  had  both  of  them 
finer  geniuses  than  their  associate. 


JAMES  SmilLET. 

Claims  a place  amongst  the  worthies  of  this 
period,  not  so  much  for  any  transcendent 
talent  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the  last 
of  a great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly 
the  same  language,  and  had  a set  of 
moral  feelings  and  notions  in  common.  A 
new  language,  and  quite  a new  turn  of 
tragic  and  comic  interest,  came  in  with  the 
Restoration. 


SPECIMENS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  FULLER, 


TUX  CUl'RCH  histoua:*. 


Thb  writiogs  of  Fuller  are  usually  de-  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of  them. 
Bignated  by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with  But  his  wit  is  not  always  a lumen  siccurn^  a 
sufficient  reason ; fur  such  was  his  natural  dry  faculty  of  surprising  ; on  the  contrary, 
bias  to  conceits,  that  I doubt  not  upon  most ' his  conceits  are  oflentimea  deeply  steeped  in 
occasions  it  would  have  been  going  out  of  his  | human  feeling  and  passion*  Above  all,  his 
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way  of  telling  a story,  for  its  eager  liveliness, 
mid  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of 
the  narrator  happily  blended  with  the  nar- 
ration, is  perhaps  unequalled. 

As  his  works  are  now  scarcely  perused 
but  by  antiquaries,  I thought  it  might  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  present 
them  with  some  specimens  of  his  manner,  in 
single  thoughts  and  phrases ; and  in  some 
few  passages  of  greater  length,  chiefly  of  a 
narrative  description.  I shall  arrange  them 
as  I casually  find  them  in  my  book  of 
extracts,  without  being  solicitous  to  specify 
the  particular  work  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

Pyramid*.  — “The  I^mmids  themselves, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  founders." 

Virtu*  in  a sAort  perton. — “ His  soul  had 
but  a short  diocese  to  visit,  and  therefore 
might  the  better  attend  the  eflectual  in- 
forming thereof.” 

Intellect  in  a very  tcH  one. — “ Ofttimes  such 
who  are  built  four  stories  high,  are  observed 
to  have  little  in  their  cock-loft." 

Natural*.  — “Their  heads  sometimes  so 
little,  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit ; some- 
times so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so 
much  room.” 

Negroes.  — “ The  image  of  God  cut  in 
ebony.” 

School-divinity. — “ At  the  first  it  will  be 
as  welcome  to  thee  as  a prison,  and  their 
very  solutions  will  seem  knots  unto  thee.” 

Mr.  Perkin*  the  Divine.  — “He  had  a 
capacious  head,  with  angles  winding  and 
roomy  enough  to  lodge  all  controversial  in- 
tricacies.” 

The  same.  — “Ho  would  pronounce  the 
word  Damn  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left 
a doleful  echo  in  his  auditors’  ears  a good 
while  after.” 

Judge*  in  capital  case*. — “ O let  him 
take  heed  how  he  strikes  that  hath  a dead 
hand.” 

Memory.  — “Philosophers  place  it  in  the 
rear  of  the  head,  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men 
naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  they 
are  at  a loss.” 

Fancy. — “It  is  the  moat  boundless  and 
restless  faculty  of  the  soul ; for  while  the 
Understanding  and  the  Will  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of 


verum  et  ionum,  the  Fancy  is  free  from  all 
engagements : it  digs  without  spade,  sails 
without  ship,  flies  without  wings,  builds 
without  charges,  fights  without  bloodshed : 
in  a moment  striding  from  the  centre  to 
the  circiunference  of  the  world  ; by  a kind 
of  omnipotency  creating  and  aimihilating 
things  in  an  instant. ; and  things  divorced 
in  Nature  are  married  in  Fancy  as  in  a law- 
less place.” 

Infant*. — “ Some,  admiring  what  motives 
to  mirth  infants  meet  with  in  their  silent 
and  solitary  smiles,  have  resolved,  how  truly 
I know  not,  that  then  they  converse  with 
angels ; as  indeed  such  cannot  among  mortals 
find  any  fitter  companions.” 

Miuic. — “ Such  is  the  sociableness  of  music, 
it  conforms  itself  to  all  companies  both  in 
mirth  and  mourning ; complying  to  improve 
that  passion  with  which  it  finds  the  auditors 
most  affected.  In  a word,  it  is  an  invention 
which  might  have  beseemed  a son  of  Seth 
to  have  been  the  father  thereof ; though 
better  it  was  that  Cain’s  great-grandchild 
should  have  the  credit  first  to  find  it,  than  I 
the  world  the  unhappiness  longer  to  have 
wanted  it.” 

St.  Monica. — “Drawing  near  her  death, 
she  sent  most  pious  thoughts  as  harbingers 
to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a glimpse  of 
happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  siekneas- 
broken  body.”  * 

Mortality. — “To  smell  to  a turf  of  fresh 
earth  is  wholesome  for  the  body,  no  less  are 
thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  soul.” 

Fi/^in. — “No  lordling  husband  shall  at 
the  same  time  command  her  presence  and 
distance ; to  be  always  near  in  constant 
attendance,  and  always  to  stand  aloof  in 
awful  observance.” 

Elder  Brother. — “ Is  one  who  made  haste 
to  come  into  the  world  to  bring  his  parents 
the  first  news  of  male  posterity,  and  is  well 
rewarded  for  his  tidings.” 

Bishop  Fletcher. — “His  pride  was  rather 
on  him  than  in  him,  as  only  gait  and  gesture  | 
deep,  not  sinking  to  his  heart,  though  cause- 
Icesly  condemned  for  a proud  man,  as  who 
was  a good  hypocrite,  and  far  more  humble 
than  he  appeared.” 

Masters  of  College*.  — “A  little  allay  of 

* “ The  9001*11  dark  eottaire,  batter'd  and  decayed, 

LeU  in  new  lighu  thruufh  chinke  which  tune 
bee  medc/' — Walixju  I 
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dalness  in  a Master  of  a College  makes  him 
fitter  to  manage  secular  affairs.” 

The  Good  Yeoman. — “ Is  a gentleman  in 
ore,  whom  the  next  age  may  see  refined.” 
Good  Parent. — “ For  his  love,  therein  like 
a well-drawn  picture,  he  eyes  all  his  children 
alike.” 

Deformitj!  in  Children. — “This  partiality 
is  tyranny,  when  parents  despise  those  that 
are  deformed ; enough  to  breed:  Ihote  whom 
God  had  bowed  beforeP 

Good  Matter. — “ In  correcting  his  servant 
he  becomes  not  a slave  to  his  own  passion. 
Not  cruelly  making  new  indenturee  of  the 
flesh  of  his  apprentice.  He  is  tender  of  his 
servant  in  sickness  and  age.  If  crippled  in 
his  service,  his  house  is  his  hospital.  Yet 
how  many  throw  away  those  dry  bones,  out 
of  the  which  themselves  have  sucked  the 
marrow ! ” 

Good  Widow. — “ If  she  can  speak  but  little 
good  of  him  [her  dead  liushand]  she  speaks 
but  little  of  him.  So  handsomely  folding  up 
her  discourse,  that  his  virtues  are  shown 
outwards,  and  his  vices  wrapt  up  in  silence ; 
as  counting  it  barbarism  to  throw  dirt  on 
his  memory,  who  hath  mould  cast  on  his 
body.” 

llortet. — “ These  are  men's  wings,  where- 
with they  make  such  speed.  A generous 
creature  a horse  is,  sensible  in  some  sort  of 
honour ; and  made  most  handsome  by  that 
which  deforms  men  most — pride.” 

Martyrdom. — “ Heart  of  oak  hath  some- 
times warped  a little  in  the  scorching  heat 
of  persecution.  Their  want  of  true  courage 
herein  cannot  be  excused.  Yet  many  cen- 
sure them  for  surrendering  up  their  forts 
after  a long  siege,  who  would  have  yielded 
up  their  own  at  the  first  summons. — Oh ! 
there  is  more  required  to  make  one  valiant, 
than  to  call  Cranmer  or  Jewel  coward  j as  if 
the  fire  in  Smithfield  had  been  no  hotter 
than  what  is  painted  in  the  Book  of  Martjrrs.” 
Text  of  St.  Paul.  — “ St.  Paul  saith.  Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wi-ath,  to  carry 
news  to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of 
thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the 
Apostle’s  meaning  rather  than  his  words, 
with  all  possible  speed  to  depose  our  passion  ; 
not  understanding  him  so  literally,  that  we 
may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset : then 
might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days  ; and 
men  in  Greeidand,  where  the  day  lasts  above 


a quarter  of  a year,  have  plentiful  scope  for  | 
revenge.”  * 

Siehop  Brownrig. — ^“He  carried  learning 
enough  in  numerato  about  him  in  his  pockets 
for  any  discourse,  and  had  much  more  at 
home  in  his  chests  for  any  serious  dispute.” 

Modeet  Want. — “ Those  that  with  diligence 
fight  against  poverty,  though  neither  conquer 
till  death  makes  it  a drawn  battle,  expect 
not  but  prevent  their  craving  of  thee ; for 
God  forbid  the  heavens  should  never  rain, 
till  the  earth  first  opens  her  mouth  | seeing 
some  ground)  will  eooner  burn  than  chap.” 

Ikaihdted  Temptation). — “The  devil  is  most 
busy  on  the  last  day  of  bis  term ; and  a 
tenant  to  be  outed  cores  not  what  mischief 
he  doth.” 

Convereation. — “ Seeing  wo  are  civilised  1 
Englishmen,  let  us  not  be  naked  savages  in  I 
our  talk.” 

Wounded  Soldier. — “ Halting  is  the  state- 
liest march  of  a soldier ; and  'tis  a brave 
sight  to  see  the  flesh  of  on  ancient  as  tom  os  < 
his  colours.” 

Wat  Tyler. — “A  mitogrammatiet ; if  a good 
Greek  word  may  be  given  to  so  barbarous  a 
rebel.” 

Herald).  — “ Heralds  new  mould  men’s 
names — taking  from  them,  ailding  to  them, 
melting  out  all  the  liquid  letters,  torturing 
mutes  to  make  them  speak,  and  making 
vowels  dumb, — to  bring  it  to  a fallacious 
homorvmy  at  the  last,  that  their  names  may  be 
the  same  with  those  noble  houses  they  pre- 
tend to.” 

A ntiguarian  Diligence. — “ It  is  most  worthy 
observation,  with  what  diligence  he  [Camden] 
inquired  after  ancient  places,  making  hue 
and  cry  after  many  a city  which  was  ran 
away,  and  by  certain  marks  and  tokens  pur- 
suing to  find  it ; os  by  the  situation  on  the 
Roman  highways,  by  j ust  distance  from  other 
ancient  cities,  by  some  affinity  of  name,  by 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Roman  coins 
digged  up,  and  by  some  appearance  of  ruins. 

A broken  um  is  a whole  evidence ; or  an 

• This  whimsical  prevention  of  a consequence  which 
no  one  would  have  thoosht  of  deducing, — setUng  up  an 
absurdum  on  purpose  to  hunt  it  down.  — plaoing  guards 
as  it  were  at  the  very  outposts  of  possibitity, — gravely 
giving  out  laws  to  insanity  and  prescribing  moral  fencea 
to  distempered  intellects,  could  never  have  entered  into 
a bead  less  entertainingly  constructed  thon  that  of  Fuller, 
or  sir  Thomas  Browne,  Ute  very  air  of  whose  stylo  the 
conclusion  of  this  passage  most  aptly  Imitates. 
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old  gate  still  surviving,  out  of  which  the  city 
is  run  out.  Besides,  commonly  some  new 
spruce  town  not  far  off  is  grown  out  of  the 
ashes  thereof,  which  yet  hath  so  much  natural 
affection  as  dutifully  to  own  those  reverend 
ruins  for  her  mother.’* 

Henry  de  Essex. — **  He  is  too  well  known 
in  our  English  Chronicles,  being  Baron  of 
Baleigh,  in  Essex,  and  Hereditary  Standard 
Bearer  of  England.  It  happened  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  [Heniy  II.]  there  was  a fiei*ce 
battle  fought  in  Flintshire,  at  Coleshall,  be- 
tween the  English  and  Welsh,  wherein  this  I 
Henry  de  Essex  animum  et  signum  sitmU  ^ 
ahjecit,  betwixt  traitor  and  coward,  castaway 
lx)th  his  courage  and  banner  together,  occa- 
sioning a great  overthrow  of  English.  But 
he  that  had  the  baseness  to  do,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  deny  the  doing,  of  so  foul  a fact ; 
until  he  was  challenged  in  combat  by  Robert 
de  Momford,  a knight,  eye-witness  thereof, 
and  by  him  overcome  in  a duel.  Wiereupon 
his  large  inheritance  was  contiscated  to  the 
king,  and  he  himself,  partly  thrust^  partly 
goingy  into  a conventy  hid  his  head  in  a coidy 
under  xchichy  betwixt  shame  and  sanctityy  he 
Unshed  out  the  remainder  of  kis  life.^'* — 
Worthies,  article  Bedfordshire. 

Sir  Edward  llarwoody  Knt. — “ I liave  read 
of  a bird,  which  hath  a face  like,  and  yet 
will  prey  upon,  a man : who  coming  to  the 
water  to  drink,  and  finding  there  by  reflec- 
tion, that  he  had  killed  one  like  himself, 
pineth  away  by  degrees,  and  never  after- 
wards enjoyeth  itself.f  Such  is  in  some  sort 


the  condition  of  Sir  Edward.  This  accident, 
that  he  had  killed  one  in  a private  quarrel, 
put  a period  to  his  carnal  mirth,  and  was  a 
covering  to  his  eyes  all  the  da^'s  of  his  life. 
No  possible  provocations  could  afterwards 
tempt  him  to  a duel ; and  no  wonder  that 
one’s  conscience  loathed  that  whereof  he  had  i 
surfeited.  He  refused  all  challenges  with  I 
more  honour  than  others  accepted  them  ; it 
being  well  knowm,  tlmt  he  would  set  his  foot 
as  far  in  the  face  of  hU  enemy  as  any  tn^n 
alive.** — WorthieSy  article  Lincolnshire. 

Decayed  Gentry. — “ It  hap|>ened  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  when  Henry  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  Lieutenant  of  Leicestershire, 
that  a labourer’s  son  in  that  country  was 
pressed  into  the  wars  ; as  I take  it,  to  go 
over  with  Count  Mansfield.  The  old  man  at 
Leicester  requested  his  son  might  be  dis- 
charged, as  being  the  only  staff  of  his  age, 
who  by  his  industry  maintained  him  and  hU 
mother.  The  Earl  demanded  his  name, 
which  the  man  for  a long  time  was  loath  to 
tell  (as  suspecting  it  a fault  for  so  poor  a 
man  to  confess  the  truth),  at  last  he  told  his 
name  was  Hastings.  ^ Cousin  Hastings,*  said 
the  Earl,  * we  cannot  all  be  top  branches  of 
the  tree,  though  we  all  spring  from  the  same 
. root ; your  sou,  my  kinsman,  shall  not  be 
I pressed.*  So  good  w*as  the  meeting  of 
modesty  in  a poor,  writh  courtesy  in  an  hon- 
ourable person,  and  gentry  I believe  in  both. 

' And  I have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  who 
justly  own  the  surnames  and  blood  of  Bohuns, 
Mortimers,  and  Plantagenets  (though  igno-  I 


• Tbe  fine  ima^nation  of  Fuller  has  done  what  mlfrht 
hare  been  pronounced  unpowible  : it  ha.<>  ^i^’en  an  iote-  ' 
re«t  and  a holy  character  to  coward  infamy.  Nothing  ' 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  theconcludiof  account  of  the  ^ 
last  days,  and  expiatory  retirement,  of  poor  Henry  dc 
K»aex.  The  addrcaa  with  which  the  whole  of  this  little 
•tory  ia  told  U moat  conaummate  : tlie  charm  of  it  acema 
to  consiat  in  a perpetual  balance  of  antilhcec*  not  too 
violently  oppooed,  and  the  conacquent  activity  of  mind  in 
which  the  reader  ia  kept  betwixt  traitor  and 
coward  ” — “ boaeneaa  to  do,  boldnew  to  deny  ” — “ partly 
thruat,  partly  going,  into  a convent  " betwixt  ahame 
and  aanctity.'*  Tbe  reader  by  this  artiilce  is  token  into 
a kind  of  partnership  with  the  writer, — his  Judgment  ia 
exercised  in  settling  the  preponderance, — he  feels  as  if 
hr  were  consulted  as  to  the  Issue.  But  the  modem  his- 
torian flings  at  once  the  dead  weight  of  his  own  Judg- 
ment into  tbe  scale,  and  settles  the  matter. 

V I do  not  know  where  Fuller  read  of  this  bird  ; but  a 
more  awful  and  afl'ecting  story,  and  moralising  of  a story, 
in  N'atora]  History,  or  rather  in  that  Fabulous  Natural 
History  where  poets  and  mythologists  found  the  I'bcDnix 
and  tbe  Unicom,  and  **  other  strange  fowl,”  Ls  nowhere 
extant.  It  is  a fable  which  Sir  Thomas  Hruwne,  if  be 
had  heard  of  it,  would  bare  exploded  among  his  Vulgar 


rant  of  their  own  extractions,)  ait;  hid  in  the 
heap  of  common  people,  where  they  find  that 
under  a thatched  cottage  which  some  of  their 
oucestoi's  could  not  enjoy  in  a leaded  castle, 
—contentment,  with  quiet  and  security.’* — 
H^orthies,  article  Of  Shire-Reeves  or  Shirifes. 

Tenderness  of  Conscience  in  a Tradesman. — 
Thomas  Curson,  bom  in  Allhallows,  Ix)m- 
bard-street,armourer, dwelt  without  BUhops- 

Errors  ; but  the  delight  which  he  would  have  taken  in 
tbe  discussing  of  its  probabilities,  would  have  shown 
that  the  fru(A  of  tkf  fact,  though  the  avowed  object  of 
his  search  was  not  so  much  the  motive  which  put  him 
upon  the  inrestigatioii,  as  those  hidden  aflinities  and 
poetical  analogies, — ^thosc  eutntial  rrrifies  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  strange  fable,  which  made  him  linger  with  such 
reluctant  delay  among  tbe  last  fading  lights  of  popular 
tradition  ; and  not  seldom  to  conjure  up  a superstition, 
that  bad  been  long  extinct,  from  its  dtisty  grave,  to  inter 
it  himself  with  greater  ecremonirs  and  solemnities  of 
burial. 


I 
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I gate.  It  happened  that  a stage-player  bor  - 
I rowed  a rusty  musket,  which  had  lain  long 
; leger  in  his  shop  : now  though  his  part  were 
comical,  he  therewith  acted  an  unexpected 
tragedy,  killing  one  of  the  slanders  by,  the 
gun  casually  going  off  on  the  stage,  which 
he  suspected  not  to  be  charged.  Oh  the 
I difference  of  divers  men  in  the  tenderness  of 
I their  consciences ! some  are  scarce  touched 
with  a wound,  whilst  others  are  wounded 
with  a touch  therein.  This  poor  armourer 
was  highly  afflicted  therewith,  though  done 
against  his  will,  yea,  without  his  kuow- 
I le<!ge,  in  his  absence,  by  another,  out  of 
I mere  chance.  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  give 
I all  his  estate  to  pious  uses  : no  sooner  had  he 
I gotten  a round  sum,  but  presently  he  p<wted 
I with  it  in  his  apron  to  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men,  and  was  in  pain  till  by  their  direction 
he  had  settled  it  for  the  relief  of  poor  in  his 
own  and  other  parishes,  and  dis|>06ed  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  accordingly,  as  I am  I 
credibly  informed  by  the  then  churchwardens 
of  the  said  parish.  Thus  as  he  conceived  him- 
self casually  (though  at  a great  distance)  to 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  one,  ho  was 
the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  giving  a 
comfortable  living  to  many.” 

Burning  of  Wickliffe's  Body  by  Order  of  the 
Council  of  Constance. — “Hitherto  [aj>.  1428] 
the  cor]>8e  of  John  Wickliffe  had  quietly 
slept  in  his  grave  about  forty-one  years  after 
his  death,  till  his  body  was  reduced  to  bones, 
and  his  bones  almost  to  diist.  For  though  the 
earth  in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leices- 
tersliire,  where  he  was  interred,  hath  not  so 
I quick  a digestion  with  the  earth  of  Aceldama, 
to  consume  flesh  in  twenty-four  hours,  yet 
such  the  appetite  thereof,  and  all  other 
English  graves,  to  leave  small  reversions  of 
a body  after  so  many  years.  But  now  such 
tlie  spleen  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  as 
they  not  only  cursed  his  memory  as  <lying  an 
obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  tliat  his  bones 
(with  tills  charitable  caution, — if  it  may  be 
discerned  from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful 


people)  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thrown  far  off  from  any  Christian  burial. 
In  obedience  hereunto,  Richard  Fleming, 
Bi.shop  of  Lincoln,  Diocesan  of  Lutterworth, 
sent  his  offleers  (vultures  with  a quick  sight, 
scent,  at  a dea<i  carcass)  to  ungrave  him.  Ac- 
cordingly to  Lutterworth  they  come,  Sumner, 
Commissary,  Official,  Cliancellor,  Proctors, 
Doctors,  and  their  servants,  (so  that  the 
remnant  of  tRe  body  would  not  hold  out  a bone 
amongst  so  many  hands,)  take  what  was  left 
out  of  the  grave,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes, 
and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a neighbouring 
brook,  running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  has 
conveyed  his  aekes  into  Avon^Avon  into  Severn^ 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seasy  they  into  the 
main  ocean;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe 
are  the  emhlem  of  his  doctrincy  which  now  is 
dispersed  all  the  world  orcr.”*  — Church 
History. 

* Tlie  conclodins  period  of  thla  most  Urciy  narratiTO 
1 will  nut  cal)  a conceit : it  is  one  of  the  ^andeat  con- 
ceptions 1 erer  met  with.  One  feels  the  ashes  of  Wiclc. 
Ulfe  gliding  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sumners,  Com- 
missaries, Officials,  Proctors,  Doctors,  and  all  the 
poddering  rout  of  executioners  of  the  impotent  rage  of 
the  baffled  Council:  from  Swift  into  Aron,  from  Aron 
I into  Severn,  from  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  from  the 
narrow  seas  into  the  main  ocean,  where  they  bmme  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  **  dispersed  all  the  world  over.** 
Hamlet's  tracing  the  body  of  (’«Dsar  U>  the  clay  tbat 
stops  a beer  barrel  is  a no  less  curluua  pursuit  of 
'*  ruined  mortality ; " but  it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  this  : 
it  degrades  and  saddens  us,  for  one  port  of  our  nature  at 
least ; but  this  expands  the  whole  of  our  nature,  and 
gives  to  the  body  a sort  of  ubiquity,— a diffUaion  as  for  as 
the  actions  of  its  partner  can  have  reach  or  influence. 

I have  seen  this  paw  age  smiled  at,  and  set  down  as  a 
quaint  conceit  of  old  Fuller.  But  what  is  not  a conceit 
to  those  who  read  it  in  a temper  different  from  that  in 
which  the  writer  composed  it ! The  most  |>athetle  parts 
of  poetry  to  cold  tempers  seem  and  are  nonsense, 
as  divinity  was  to  the  Urceks  foolishness.  Wlien 
lUchard  IL,  meditating  on  hit  own  ntter  annihilation  as 
to  royalty,  cries  out, 

**  O that  I were  a mockery  king  of  snow, 

To  melt  before  the  sun  of  BoUngbroko,** 

if  we  had  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion 
before,  this  sudden  conversion  of  a strong-felt  metaphor 
into  something  to  be  actually  realised  In  nature,  like  that 
of  Jeremiah,  **  Oh ! that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a fountain  of  tears,’*  is  strictly  and  strikingly 
natural ; but  come  nnprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is  a con- 
ceit : and  so  U a **  be^  ” turned  into  **  waters.'* 
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One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
menU  1 had  when  a boy,  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarth, 
the  Ilariofa  and  HaJce^s  Pro(jre$$e$^  which, 
along  with  some  others,  bung  upon  the  walls 
of  a great  hall  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in 
■ ' ' ■ shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants 
(with  myself)  of  that  antiquated  and  life- 
deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
prints  used  to  affect  me  has  often  made  me 
wonder,  when  I have  heard  Hogarth  de- 
scribed as  a mere  comic  }>ainter,  as  one  of 
those  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  rai*e  a 
laxigk.  To  deny  that  there  are  throughout 
the  prints  which  I have  mentioned  circum- 
stances introduced  of  a laughable  tendency, 
would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind  ; but  to  suppose  that  in 
their  riding  character  they  appeal  chiefly  to 
the  risible  faculty,  and  not  first  and  foremost 
to  the  very  heart  of  man,  its  best  and  most 
serious  feelings,  would  be  to  mistake  no  less 
grossly  theiraimand  purpose.  A set  of  severer 
Satires  (for  they  are  not  so  much  Comedies, 
which  they  have  been  likened  to,  as  they  are 
strong  and  masculine  Satires)  less  mingled 
with  anything  of  mere  fun,  were  never 
written  upon  paper,  or  graven  upon  copper. 
They  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  satiric  touches 
in  Timon  of  Athens, 

I was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a gentleman, 
who  being  asked  which  book  he  esteemed  I 
most  in  his  library,  answered,  — “ Shak- 1 
speore : being  asked  which  he  esteemed 

next  best,  replied,  “ Hogarth.”  His  graphic 
representations  are  indeed  books : they  have 
the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of 
word*.  Other  pictures  wo  look  at, — his 
prints  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I have  some- 
times entertained  myself  with  comparing  the 
Timon  of  Athens  of  Shakspeare  (which  1 
have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth’s  Itake^s 
Progress  together.  The  story,  the  moro4  in 
both  is  nearly  the  same.  The  wild  course  of 


riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with 
driving  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men 
into  the  solitude  of  the  deserts,  and  in  the 
other  with  conducting  the  Rake  through  his 
several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still 
more  complete  desolations  of  the  mad-house, 
in  the  play  and  in  the  picture,  are  described 
with  almost  equal  force  and  nature.  The 
levee  of  the  Rake,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  second  plate  in  the  series,  is  almost  a 
transcript  of  Timon's  levee  in  the  opening 
scene  of  that  play.  We  find  a dedicating 
poet,  and  other  similar  characters,  in  both. 

The  concluding  scene  in  the  Rnke'$  Progress 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  last  scenes  of 
Timon.  K we  seek  for  something  of  kindred 
excellence  in  poetry,  it  must  be  in  the  scenes 
of  Lear’s  beginning  madness,  where  the  King 
and  the  Fool  and  the  Tom-o’-Bedlam  conspire 
to  produce  such  a medley  of  mirth  checked 
by  misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth ; 
whei*e  the  society  of  those  “strange  bed- 
fellows ” which  misfortunes  have  brought 
Lear  acquiunted  with,  so  finely  sets  forth  the 
destitute  state  of  the  monarch ; while  the 
lunatic  bans  of  the  one,  and  the  disjointed 
sayings  and  wild  but  pregnant  allusionB  of 
the  other,  so  wonderfully  sympathise  with 
that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assUt  in 
the  production  of,  in  the  senses  of  that 
“ child-changed  father.” 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates 
the  Hake's  ProgresSy  we  find  the  same  assort- 
ment of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning 
of  originally  strong  thinking  faculties,  at 
which  we  shudder,  as  wc  contemplate  the 
duration  and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it 
must  have  asked  to  destroy  such  a building  ; 
— and  here  is  the  gradual  hurtless  lapse  into 
idiocy,  of  faculties,  which  at  their  best  of 
times  never  having  been  strong,  we  look 
upon  the  consummation  of  their  decay  with 
no  more  of  pity  than  is  consistent  with  a 
smile.  The  mad  tailor,  the  poor  driveller 
that  has  gone  out  of  his  wits  (and  truly  he 
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appears  to  have  had  no  groat  journey  to  go 
to  get  past  their  confines)  for  the  love  of 
Charming  Betty  Carrleu^ — these  half-laugh- 
able, scarce-pitiable  objects,  take  off  from  the 
horror  which  the  principal  figtire  would  of 
itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that  they  assist 
the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contnbuting  to 
the  general  notion  of  its  subject ; — 

**  ModncM,  thou  chaos  of  the  brainy 

Wlut  art,  that  pleasure  fflT'tt  and  pain  ? 

Tyranny  of  Fancy’*  reign  1 
Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 
Vofit  labyrinth*  and  maze*  wild, 

W'ith  rule  diajuinted,  «bapelcM  meaaure. 

Fill’d  with  horror,  fill'd  with  plca*ure  1 
Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  eren 
Cast  doubts  of  mercy  upon  hearen  ; 

Shapes  of  pleasure,  that  but  seen, 

Would  split  the  shaking  sides  of  Spleen.”  • 

Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  comparison  to 
excess  to  remark,  that  in  the  poor  kneeling 
weeping  female  who  accompanies  her  seducer 
in  his  sad  decay,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  Kent,  or  Caius,  as  he  delights  rather  to 
be  called,  in  Lear, — the  noblest  pattern  of 
virtue  which  even  Shakspeare  has  conceived, 
— who  follows  his  royal  master  in  banishment, 
that  had  pronounced  hit  banishment,  and, 
forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  and  dignities, 
taking  on  himself  the  disguise  of  a menial, 
retains  his  fidelity  to  the  figure,  his  loyalty 
to  the  carcass,  the  shadow,  the  shell  and 
empty  husk  of  Lear  1 

In  the  perusal  of  a book,  or  of  a picture, 
much  of  the  impression  which  we  receive 
depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  we 
bring  with  us  to  such  perusal.  The  same 
circumstance  may  make  one  person  laugh, 
which  shall  render  another  very  serious ; or 
in  the  same  person  the  first  impression  may 
be  corrected  by  afler-thought.  The  mis- 
employed incongruous  characters  at  the 
Harlot's  Funeral,  on  a superficial  inspection, 
provoke  to  laughter ; but  when  we  have 
sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a very 
difierent  frame  of  mind  succeeds,  or  the 
painter  has  lost  half  his  purpose.  I never 
look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  depraved 
beings,  who,  without  a grain  of  reverence  or 
pity  in  their  perverted  minds,  are  performing 
the  sacred  exteriors  of  duty  to  the  relics  of 
their  departed  partner  in  folly,  but  I am  as 
much  moved  to  sympathy  from  the  very 
want  of  it  in  them,  os  I should  be  by  the 

* line*  Inscribed  under  the  plate. 


finest  representation  of  a virtuous  death-bcfl 
surrounded  by  real  mourners,  pious  children, 
weeping  friends, — perhaps  more  by  the  very 
contrast.  Wlint  reflections  does  it  not  awake, 
of  the  dreadful  heartless  state  in  which  the 
creature  (a  female  too)  must  have  lived,  who 
in  death  wants  the  accompaniment  of  one 
genuine  tear.  That  wretch  who  is  removing 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  to  gaze  upon  the  corpse 
with  a face  which  indicates  a perfect  negation 
of  all  goodness  or  womanhood — the  by}K>crite 
parson  and  his  demure  partner — all  the 
fiendish  group— to  a thoughtful  mind  present 
a moral  emblem  more  affecting  than  if  the 
poor  friendless  carcass  had  been  depicted  as 
thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where  wolves  had 
assisted  at  its  obsequies,  itself  furnishing 
forth  its  own  funeral  banquet. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  incongruities  as 
are  met  together  in  this  picture, — incongruous 
objects  being  of  the  very  essence  of  laughter, 
— but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  its 
kind  from  that  thoughtless  species  to  which 
wo  are  moved  by  mere  farce  and  grotesque. 
We  laugh  when  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain, 
feels  his  heart  yearn  with  filial  fondness 
towards  the  land  of  his  progenitors,  which  he 
is  coming  to  fieece  and  plunder, — we  smile 
at  the  exquisite  irony  of  the  passage, — hut  if 
we  are  not  led  on  by  such  passages  to  some 
more  salutary  feeling  than  laughter,  we  are 
very  negligent  perusers  of  them  in  book  or 
picture. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  those  who  cry  up 
the  great  Historical  School  in  this  country, 
at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
placed,  to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school, 
as  an  artist  of  on  inferior  and  vulgar  class. 
Those  persons  seem  to  me  to  confound  the 
painting  of  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar 
life  with  the  being  a vulgar  artist.  The 
quantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds 
into  every  picture  would  alone  unmdgarUe 
every  subject  which  he  might  choose.  Let 
us  take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  print 
called  Qin  Lane.  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty 
and  low  stuff  to  disgust  upon  a superficial 
view  ; and  accordingly  a cold  spectator  feels 
himself  immediately  disgusted  and  repelled. 
I have  seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not 
being  able  to  bear  it.  The  same  persons 
would  perhaps  have  looked  with  great  com- 
placency upon  Poussin^s  celebrated  picture 
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of  the  Plofjue  at  Athen%*  Disease  and  Death  subject  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a 
and  bewildering  Terror,  in  I great  genius.  Shalcspeare,  in  bis  description 

are  endurable,  and  come,  as  the  delicate  of  the  painting  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  his 
critics  express  it,  within  the  “limits  of  Z«cr««,  has  introduced  a similar 

pleasurable  sensation.’*  But  the  scenes  of  device,  where  the  painter  made  a part  stand 


I their  own  St.  Giles’s,  delineated  by  their  own 
I countryman,  are  too  shocking  to  think  of. 
I Yet  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from  the 
fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  forget 
the  coarse  execution  (in  some  respects)  of  the 
print,  intended  as  it  was  to  be  a cheap  plate, 
accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for 
whose  instruction  it  was  done,  I think  we 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  conferring  the 
palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Hogarth, 
comparing  this  work  of  his  with  Poussin’s 
picture.  There  is  more  of  ima^nation  in  it 
— that  power  which  draws  all  things  to  one, 
j ^which  makes  things  animate  and  inani* 
mate,  beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects, 
and  their  accessories,  take  one  colour  and 
serve  to  one  effect.  Everything  in  the  print, 
to  use  a vulgar  expression,  tdU.  Every  part 
is  full  of  “ strange  images  of  death.”  It  is 
perfectly  amazing  and  astounding  to  look  at 
Not  only  the  two  prominent  figures,  the 
I woman  and  the  half-dead  man,  which  are  as 
terrible  as  anything  which  Michael  Angelo 
I ever  drew,  but  everything  else  in  the  print, 
contributes  to  bewilder  and  stupify, — the 
very  houses,  as  T heard  a friend  of  mine 
express  it,  tumbling  all  about  in  various 
directions,  seem  drunk — seem  absolutely  reel- 
ing from  the  effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit 
of  frenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the  whole 
! comjKMiition.  To  show  the  poetical  and 
almost  prophetical  conception  in  the  artist, 
one  little  circumstance  may  serve.  Not 
content  with  the  dying  and  dea<l  figures, 
which  he  baa  strewed  in  profusion  over  the 
proper  scene  of  the  action,  he  shows  you 
what  (of  a kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond 
it  Close  by  the  shell,  in  which,  by  direction 
of  the  parish  beaille,  a man  is  dcpc^iting  his 
wife,  is  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the 
universal  decay  around  it,  is  tumbling  to 
pieces.  Through  a gjip  in  this  wall  are  seen 
throe  figures,  which  appear  to  make  a |>art 
in  some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  composition.  This  extending 
of  the  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 

* At  the  Utc  Mr.  IlopoX  in  CaTrndi>ih>»qQaro. 


for  the  whole  : — j 

I “ For  much  imafciiuiT  wm  thrre,  j 

Conceit  deceitful,  mo  compact,  ao  kind,  I 

\ That  for  Achillea'  image  «tood  bi«  npear, 

I Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ; himaelf  behind 

Waa  left  a* seen.  Rare  to  the  eye  of  mind : 

I A hand,  a foot,  a face,  a leg.  a bead.  | 

j Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  Imagined.**  1 

This  he  well  calls  imagimxr^  trori',  where  j 
the  8j>ectator  roust  meet  the  artist  in  his  | 
* conceptions  half  way  ; and  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  confidence  of  high  genius  alone  to  trust 
so  much  to  spectators  or  readers.  Lesser  i 
artists  show  everything  distinct  and  full,  as 
they  require  an  object  to  be  made  out  to  I 
themselves  before  they  can  comprehend  it.  t 

When  I think  of  the  power  displayed  in  ' 
this  (I  w'ill  not  hesitate  to  say)  sublime  \ 
print,  it  seems  to  me  the  extreme  narrowness  | 

! of  system  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  claasifi- 
j cation,  by  which,  in  matters  of  taste  at  least,  < 

I we  are  perpetually  perplexing,  insteatl  of 
arranging,  our  ideas,  that  would  make  us 
concede  to  the  work  of  Poussin  above 
I mentioned,  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth,  the 
name  of  a grand  serious  composition.  I 

! We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with  ' 
names  and  theories.  We  call  one  man  a ' 
great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken  ! 
for  his  subjects  kings  or  great  men.  or  j 
! transactions  over  which  time  has  thrown  a 
^ grandeur.  We  term  another  the  painter  of 
common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minds  I 
for  an  artist  of  an  inferior  class,  without  | 
reflecting  whether  the  quantity  of  thought 
I shown  by  the  latter  may  not  much  more  ' 

' than  level  the  distinction  which  their  more 
choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  between  ' 
them  ; or  whether,  in  fact,  from  that  very  , 

I common  life  a great  artist  may  not  extract  j 
as  <leep  an  interest  as  another  man  from  that  I 
I which  we  are  pleasevi  to  call  history. 

I I entertain  the  highest  resj>ect  for  the  , 
talents  and  virtues  of  Reynolds,  but  I do  not  1 
like  that  his  reputation  should  overshadow  j 
and  stifle  the  merits  of  such  a m.on  as  ^ 
Hogarth,  nor  that  to  more  names  an<l 
classifications  wo  shouM  be  content  to 
I sacrifice  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
England. 
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I would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Reynolds,  whether  iu  the  countenances  of  j 
his  Staring  and  Grinning  Despair,  which  he  | 
has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugolino  and  ■ 
dying  Beaufort,  there  be  anything  com- 
parable to  the  expression  which  Hogarth  j 
has  put  into  the  face  of  his  brokcn-<lown  | 
rake  in  the  last  plate  but  one  of  the  JiaJce's 
Progress,*  where  a letter  from  the  manager  | 
is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  “ will . 
not  do  ? ” Here  all  is  easy,  natural,  undis- 
torted, but  withal  what  a mass  of  woe  is 
here  accumulated ! — the  long  history  of  a 
mis-epent  life  is  compressed  into  the  conn-  | 
teuance  as  plainly  as  the  series  of  plates 
before  had  told  it ; here  is  no  attempt  at ' 
Gorgonian  looks,  which  are  to  freeze  the 
beholder — no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed- 
posts— no  face-making,  or  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  spectators  in  or  out  of  the  | 
picture,  but  grief  kept  to  a man's  self,  a face  j 
retiring  fiom  notice  with  the  shame  which 
great  anguish  sometimes  brings  with  it, — a , 
final  leave  taken  of  hope, — the  coming  on  of  | 
vacancy  and  stupefaction,  — a beginning 
alienation  of  mind  looking  like  tranquillity. 
Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
to  feed  on  for  the  hour  together, — matter  to 
feed  and  fertilise  the  mind.  It  is  too  real  to 
admit  one  thought  about  the  power  of  the  j 
artist  who  did  it.  When  we  compare  the 
expression  in  subjects  which  so  fairly  admit 
of  comparison,  and  find  the  superiority  so  { 
clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarth,  shall  the  { 
mere  contemptible  difference  of  the  scene  of 
I it  being  laid,  in  the  one  case,  in  our  Fleet  or 
King's  Bench  Prison,  and,  in  the  other,  in 
I the  State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  bed-room  of 
I a cardinal, — or  that  the  subject  of  the  one 
has  never  been  authenticated,  and  the  other 
is  matter  of  history, — so  weigh  down  the  | 
real  points  of  the  comparison,  as  to  induce  ' 
us  to  rank  the  artist  who  has  chosen  the  one 
scene  or  subject  (though  confessedly  inferior  i 
iu  that  w hich  constitutes  the  soul  of  his  art) 
in  a class  from  which  we  exclude  the  better 
genius  (who  has  happened  to  make  choice  of 
the  other)  writh  something  like  disgrace  ? * 

* The  flnit  porhap«  in  all  Ilo^rth  for  aerioua  rxpr«u 
aioo.  That  which  comcH  next  to  it,  I think,  U the  Jaded 
morning  countenance  of  the  debauchee  in  the  accond 
plate  of  the  J/orHoge  Alamodf,  which  Iccturea  on  the 
ranity  of  pleaaure  aa  audibly  aa  anything  in  Kcclesiaatca. 

t Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  somewhero  In  his  Lectures, 
■peaks  of  the  prtsumptUm  of  Hogarth  in  attempting  the 


The  Bogs  under  Demoniacal  Possession  of 
Raphael  and  Domenichino,  by  what  law  of 
classification  are  we  bound  to  assign  them  to 
belong  to  the  great  style  in  painting,  and  to 
degrade  into  an  inferior  class  the  Rake  of 
Hogarth  when  he  is  the  Madman  in  the 
Bedlam  scene  1 I am  sure  ho  is  far  more 
impressive  than  either.  It  is  a fece  which 
no  one  that  has  seen  can  easily  forget.  There 
is  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the 
utmost  endurance,  severe  bodily  pain  brought 
on  by  strong  mental  agony,  the  frightful 
obstinate  laugh  of  madness, — yet  all  so 
unforced  and  natural,  that  those  who  never 
were  witness  to  madness  in  real  life,  think 
they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to 
them  iu  this  face.  Here  are  no  tricks  of 
distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face  of 
agony.  This  is  high  tragic  painting,  and  wo 
might  as  well  deny  to  Sbakspeare  the 
honours  of  a great  tragedian,  because  he  has 
interwoven  scenes  of  mirth  writh  the  serious 
business  of  his  plays,  as  refuse  to  Hogarth 
tlie  same  praise  for  the  two  concluding 
scenes  of  the  Rake's  Progress,  because  of  the 
Comic  Lunatics  * which  he  has  thrown  into 
the  one,  or  the  Aiebymist  that  he  has 
introduced  in  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in 
the  coals  of  hU  furnace,  keeping  alive  the 

irmnd  ntylo  in  iiointinfr,  by  which  he  means  his  choice  of  | 
certain  Scripture  subjects.  Ilofrarth’s  excursions  into 
Holy  Land  were  not  very  numerou*,  but  what  he  has 
left  us  in  this  kind  hare  at  least  this  merit,  that  they 
hare  cxpreMion  of  some  sort  or  other  in  them, — the 
Child  Moaee  before  Pharaoh’s  Daaffhter,  for  instance  : 
which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Jiepose  in  Kgypt,  pointed  for  Macklln’s  Bible,  where  for 
a .Madonna  he  has  substituted  ■ sleepy,  insensible,  un. 
motherly  g:irl,  one  bo  little  worthy  to  hare  been  selected 
as  the  Mother  of  the  Hariour,  that  ahe  acems  to  hare 
neither  heart  nor  feelinfc  to  entitle  her  to  become  a 
mother  at  all.  But  indeed  the  race  of  Vlririn  Mary 
painters  seems  to  have  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  at 
the  Reformation.  Our  artists  are  too  good  Frotestants 
to  (rire  life  to  that  admirable  commixture  of  maternal 
tenderness  with  rererential  awe  and  wonder  approaching 
to  worship,  with  which  the  Virgin  Mothers  of  L.  da 
Vinci  and  Raphael  (themselTes  by  their  dirino  counte. 
nances  inviting  men  to  worship)  contemplate  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  their  HeaTen.born 
Infant. 

* **  There  are  of  madmen,  as  there  are  of  tame, 

All  humour’d  not  alike.  We  have  here  some 
8o  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  a feather  ; 

And  though  ’twould  f^erc  a soul  to  see  God's 
image 

So  blemish'd  and  defac’d,  yet  do  they  act 
Such  antick  and  such  pretty  lunacies, 

That,  spite  of  sorrow,  they  will  make  you  smile. 

Others  again  we  have,  like  angry  lions. 

Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  unUmeable  as  flies." 

Honsst  Whore. 
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flames  of  vmn  hope  within  the  very  walls  of 
the  prison  to  which  the  vanity  has  conducted  | 
him,  which  have  taught  the  darker  lesson  of 
extinguished  hope  to  the  desponding  figure 
who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

It  is  the  force  of  these  kindly  admixtures 
which  assimilates  the  scenes  of  Hogarth  and 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  drama  of  real  life,  j 
where  no  such  thing  as  pure  tragedy  Is  to  j 
be  found ; but  merriment  and  infelicity, 
ponderous  crime  and  fcatherdight  vanity,  i 
like  twi-formed  births,  disagreeing  com*  I 
pleiions  of  one  intertexture,  perpetually  | 
unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles  to  the  I 
world.  Then  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter  I 
shows  his  art,  when  in  the  selection  of  these 
comic  adjuncts  he  chooses  such  circum* 
stances  os  shall  relieve,  contrast  with,  or  fall 
into,  without  forming  a violent  opposition  to 
his  principal  object.  Who  sees  not  that  the 
Grave-digger  in  IlamUty  the  Fool  in  Xear, 
have  a kind  of  correspondency  to,  and  fall  in  ! 
with,  the  subjects  which  they  seem  to 
interrupt : while  the  comic  stuff  in  Venice  j 
Vreterved^  and  the  doggrel  nonaense  of  the  j 
Cook  and  his  poisoning  associates  in  the 
Hollo  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  pure, 
irrelevant,  impertinent  discords, — as  bad  as 
the  quarrelling  dog  and  cat  under  the  table 
of  the  Lord  and  the  DUciple*  at  Emmaue  of 
Titian  ? 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  perpetual 
reference  to  prints  wliich  he  may  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  possess,  it  may  be  sufli- 
cient  to  remark,  that  the  same  tragic  cast  of 
expression  and  incident,  blended  in  some 
instances  with  a greater  alloy  of  comedy, 
characterises  his  other  great  work,  the 
Marriage  Alamode^  as  well  as  those  less 
elaborate  exertions  of  his  genius,  the  prints 
called  Industry  and  Idleness^  the  Listrest 
Potty  &c.  forming,  with  the  HarloCe  and 
Rake'tt  ProgresteSy  the  most  considerable  if 
not  the  largest  class  of  his  productions, — 
enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogarth  from  the 
imputation  of  being  a mere  buffoon,  or  one 
whose  general  aim  was  only  to  thake  the 
tides. 

There  remains  a very  numerous  class  of 
his  performances,  tho  object  of  which  must 
be  confessed  to  be  principally  comic.  But  in 
all  of  them  will  be  found  something  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  droll  productions  of 
Bunbury  and  othoia.  They  have  this  differ- 


ence, that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at,  we  are 
led  into  long  trains  of  reflection  by  them. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  characters 
of  Chaucer’s  PilgrimSy  which  have  strokes 
of  humour  in  them  enough  to  deaignats 
them  for  the  most  part  as  comic,  but  our 
strongest  feeling  still  is  wonder  at  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  genius  which  could  crowd, 
as  poet  and  p^ter  have  done,  into  one  small 
canvas  so  many  diverse  yet  co-operating 
materials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a mere 
momentary  interest,  as  in  caricatures,  or 
those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we 
sometimes  catch  a glance  of  in  the  street, 
and,  struck  with  their  whimsicality,  wish 
for  a pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  them 
down  ; and  forget  them  again  as  rapidly, — 
but  they  are  permanent  abiding  ideaa  Not 
the  sports  of  nature,  but  her  necessary 
eternal  classes.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  part 
with  any  of  them,  lest  a link  should  be 
broken. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  ha« 
seldom  drawn  a mean  or  insignificant  coun- 
tenance.* Hogarth’s  mind  was  eminently 
reflective  ; and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed 
of  Shakspeare,  that  he  has  transfused  his 
own  poetical  character  into  the  persons  of 
his  drama  (they  are  all  more  or  leas  poets) 
Hogarth  has  impressed  a thinking  character 
, upon  the  persons  of  his  canvas.  This  remark 
must  not  be  taken  universally.  The  ex- 
quisite idiotism  of  the  little  gentleman  in 
the  bag  and  sword  beating  his  drum  in  the 
print  of  the  Enraged  Mueiciany  would  of 
itself  rise  up  against  so  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion. But  I think  it  will  be  found  to  be 
true  of  the  generality  of  his  countenances. 
The  knife-grinder  and  Jew  flute-player  in  the 
plate  just  mentioned,  may  serve  as  instances 
instead  of  a thousand.  They  have  intense 
thinking  faces,  though  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  subservient  by  no  means  required 
it ; but  indeed  it  seems  as  if  it  was  painful 
to  Hogarth  to  contemplate  mere  vacancy  or 
insignificance 

• If  there  are  tnj  of  thet  deecription,  thrr  are  in  hl« 
Sirollinj!  riayrr$,  n print  which  bax  been  cried  np  bj* 
I lA>rd  Orford  as  the  richest  of  his  productions,  and  it  nur 
be,  for  what  I know,  in  the  mere  lumber,  the  propertk's, 
and  dead  furniture  of  the  scene,  but  in  liring  character 
and  expression  it  is  (for  Uofrsrth)  lamenUblj  poor  and 

Iwantinff  ; it  is  perhaps  the  onij  one  of  his  performances 
at  which  we  bare  a right  to  feel  disgusted. 
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This  reflection  of  the  artist’s  own  intellect 
from  the  faces  of  his  characters,  is  one  reason 
why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much  more 
than  those  of  any  other  artist,  are  objects  of 
meditation.  Our  intellectual  natures  love 
the  mirror  which  gives  them  back  their  own 
likenessea  The  mental  eye  will  not  bend 
long  with  delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between 
Hogarth  and  the  common  painters  of  droll 
or  burles(|ue  subjects,  with  whom  he  is  often 
confounded,  is  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  in 
the  most  unpromising  subjects  seems  never 
wholly  to  have  deserteel  him.  “ Hogarth 
himself,”  says  Mr.  Coleridge,*  from  whom  I 
have  burrowed  this  observation,  speaking  of 
a scene  which  took  place  at  Batzeburg, 
“ never  drew  a more  ludicrous  distortion, 
both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this 
effect  occasioned ; nor  was  there  wanting 
beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces 
which  the  same  Hogarth,  >a  wAem  the  saiiriet 
never  ertinffviihed  that  lave  of  beauty  which 
beionyed  to  him  at  a poet,  BO  often  and  so 
gladly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a 
crowd  of  humorous  deformities,  which  figure 
(such  is  the  power  of  true  genius)  neither 
acts  nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a contrast ; but 
diffuses  through  all  and  over  each  of  the 
group  a spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  ; and  oven  when  the  attention  is 
no  longer  conacioiuly  directed  to  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  stili  blends  its  tenderness  with 
our  laughter : and  that  prevent*  the  iratructive 
merriment  at  the  whime  of  nature,  or  the 
foibUt  or  humourt  of  our  feUounnen,  from 
degenerating  into  the  heari-poieon  of  contempt 
or  hatred."  To  the  beautiful  females  in 
Hogarth,  which  Mr.  C.  has  pointed  out, 

I might  be  added,  the  frequent  introduction 
of  children  (which  Hogarth  seems  to  have 
taken  a particular  delight  in)  into  his  pieces. 
They  have  a singular  effect  in  giving  tran- 
quillity and  a portion  of  their  own  iimocence 
to  the  subject.  The  baby  riding  in  its 
mother's  lap  in  the  March  to  Finchley,  (its 
careless  innocent  face  placed  directly  behind 

I the  intriguing  time-furrowed  countenance  of 
the  treason-plotting  French  priest,)  perfectly 
sobers  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene. 
The  boy  mourner  winding  up  his  top  with 
so  much  unpretending  insensibility  in  the 

' • Tht  Frirnd,  No.  ,\VI. 


plate  of  the  llariofe  Funeral,  (the  only  thing  ' 
in  that  assembly  that  is  not  a hypocrite,)  I 
quiets  and  soothes  the  mind  that  has  been  ' 
disturbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  depraved  | 
man  and  woman  kind.  I 

I had  written  thus  far,  when  I met  with  a i 

’ I 

passage  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Barry, 
which,  as  it  falls  in  with  the  vulgar  notion 
respecting  Hogarth,  which  this  Essay  lias 
been  employed  in  combating,  1 shall  take  the 
liberty  to  transcribe,  with  such  remarks  as 
may  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  the  tran- 
scription ; referring  the  reader  for  a full 
answer  to  that  which  lias  gone  before.  * 

XotwithnUndisf  Hof«rth**  mnit  docs  undoubtedly 
entitle  him  to  sn  bonouruble  place  smonit  the  srtiRU, 
and  that  bis  little  oompositions,  considered  as  so  many 
dramatic  representations,  aboundlnit  with  humour,  cha* 
racter,  and  extensive  obserrations  on  the  various  Incl- 
drnts  of  low,  faulty,  and  vicious  life,  are  very  in- 
(teniously  brought  together,  and  frequently  tell  their 
own  story  with  more  facility  than  is  often  found  in  many 
of  the  elevated  and  more  noble  inventions  of  Kaphaei 
and  other  great  men  ; yet  it  must  be  honestly  confessed, 
that  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners 
have  justly  observed,  that  Ilogarth  is  often  so  raw  and 
unformed,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  artist. 

But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often  perceivable,  as 
examples  of  the  naked  and  of  elevated  nature  but  rarely 
occur  in  bis  subjects,  which  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  ebaraoters  that  in  their  nature  tend  to  deformity ; 
besides  his  flares  are  small,  and  the  jonctures,  and  other 
difllculties  of  drawing  that  might  occur  in  their  Limbs, 
are  artfully  concealed  with  their  clothes,  rags,  drc.  But 
what  would  atone  for  all  bis  defects,  even  if  they  were 
twice  told,  is  his  admirable  fund  of  invention,  ever  inex. 
haustlble  In  its  resources;  and  bis  sstyr,  which  Is 
always  sharp  and  pertinent,  and  often  highly  moral,  was 
(except  in  a few  instances,  where  he  weakly  and  meanly  { 
suffered  his  integrity  to  give  way  to  bis  envy)  seldom  or 
never  employed  In  s dishonest  or  unmanly  way.  Hogarth 
has  been  often  Imitated  in  his  satirical  vein,  sometimes  : 
in  his  humorous  : but  very  few  have  attempted  to  rival  j 
him  in  his  moral  walk.  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  j 
very  ingenious  predecessor  and  brother  Academician, 

Mr.  Penny,  Is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Hogarth,  and 
is  of  a much  more  delicate  and  superior  relish  ; he 
attempts  the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's 
general  aim  is  only  to  shake  the  sides  ; in  other  respects 
no  comparison  can  be  thought  of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all  ' 
that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which  | 
the  other  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Bunhury,  who  had  so  i 
happily  succeeded  in  the  vein  of  humour  and  caticatura,  I 
he  has  for  some  time  past  altogether  relinquished  it,  for 
the  more  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  nature  : this, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  , 
he  has,  in  Mrs.  Bunhury,  so  admirable  an  exemplar  of  | 
the  most  finished  grace  and  beauty  continually  at  bis 
elbow.  But  (to  say  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  lubjeei) 
perhaps  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  being 
much  conversant  with  Hogarth’s  method  of  exposing 
meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  many  of  his  works,  is 
not  rather  s dangerous,  or,  at  least,  a worthless  pursuit ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  find  a false  relish  and  a love  of  and 
search  after  satyr  and  balTooncry  in  the  spectator,  Is  at 
least  not  unlikely  to  give  him  one.  Life  is  short ; and 
the  little  leisure  of  it  is  much  better  laid  out  upon  that 
species  of  art  which  Is  employed  about  the  amiable  and 
the  admirable,  os  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
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iM'ttpr  ami  nnblpr  ponaoqurncpa  to  ouraoWea.  Theap  taro 
pnrauita  in  art  may  bp  comparpd  with  two  apta  of  ppoplc 
with  whom  wp  mipht  aaaociatp  J If  wp  priPP  oaraplapa  up 
to  thp  Footca,  thp  Kcnricka,  4rc.  wp  ahall  bp  eontinually 
bnaipd  and  paddling  in  whatpvcr  ia  ridipuloua,  faulty, 
and  Ticioua  in  life ; whpreaa  there  am  thoap  to  be  found 
with  whom  wp  ahonid  be  in  the  conatant  purauit  and  i 
atudy  of  all  that  girpa  a l alup  and  a dignity  to  human 
nature.”  [Account  of  a Serlea  of  Picturea  in  the  Great 
Ilm.m  of  the  Sioeiety  of  Arta.  Manufacturea,  and  Cora- 
meme,  at  the  Adelphi,  by  Jampa  Barry.  R..A.,  Profeaaor 
of  Painting  to  thp  Koval  Academy ; reprinted  in  the  laat 
quarto  edition  of  hia  worka,] 

•*  It  muat  be  honpatly  confeaaed,  that  in 

what  ia  called  knowledge  of  the  tlgum,  forclgnera  hare 
juatly  ohaerved,”  Ac. 

It  iii  a secret  ■well  kno'wn  to  the  professors 
of  the  art  and  mysterj'  of  eriticusm,  to  insist 
u)>on  what  they  do  not  find  in  a man’s  works, 
and  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  they  do. 
That  Hogarth  did  not  draw  the  naked  figure 
so  well  as  Michael  Angelo  might  be  allowed, 
especially  as  “ examples  of  the  naked,”  as 
Mr.  Barry  acknowledges,  “rarely  (he  might 
almost  have  said  never)  occur  in  his  sub- 
jects ; ” and  that  his  figures  under  their 
draperies  do  not  discover  all  the  fine  graces 
of  an  AntinoUs  or  an  Apollo,  may  be  con- 
ceded likewise  ; jierhaps  it  was  more  suitable 
to  his  purpose  to  represent  the  average  forms 
of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (as  Mr.  Burke 
expresses  it)  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  that  his  figures  in  general,  and  in  hia 
liest  subjects,  are  so  glaringly  incorrect  as  is 
here  insinuated,  I dare  trust  my  own  eye  so 
far  as  positively  to  deny  the  fact.  And  there 
is  one  part  of  the  figure  in  which  Hogarth 
is  allowed  to  have  excelled,  which  these 
foreigners  seem  to  have  overlooked,  or 
perhaps  calculating  from  its  proportion  to 
the  whole  (a  seventh  or  an  eighth,  I foiget 
which,)  deemed  it  of  trifl'ing  importance  ; I 
mean  the  human  face  ; a small  part,  reckon- 
ing by  geographical  inches,  in  the  map  of 
man’s  body,  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter 
of  expression  muat  condense  the  wonders  of 
his  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
the  “joncturcs  and  other  difficulties  of 
drawing  in  the  limbs,”  which  it  must  be  a 
cold  eye  that,  in  the  interest  so  strongly 
demandeil  by  Hogarth’s  countenances,  has 
leisure  to  survey  and  censure. 

” The  Hup  of  art  puraupd  by  my  very  Inspniouj  predp. 
cresor  and  brother  Academician,  Mr.  Penn)*.*' 

The  first  impression  caused  in  me  by 
reading  this  passage  was  an  eager  desire  to 


know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  was.  This  great 
surpasser  of  Hogarth  in  the  “ delicacy  of  his 
relish,”  and  the  “line  which  he  pursued,” 
where  is  he,  what  are  bis  works,  what  has 
he  to  show  ? In  vain  I tried  to  recollect, 
till  by  happily  putting  the  question  to  a | 
friend  who  is  more  conversant  in  the  works 
of  the  illustrious  obscure  than  myself,  I 
Icamt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  a Dfiitii  of  \ 
Wdfe  which  missed  the  prize  the  year  that  ; 
the  celebrated  picture  of  West  on  the  same  | 
subject  obtained  it ; that  he  also  made  a 
picture  of  the  ifarquu  of  Oranby  nlieriny 
a Sick  Soldier  ; moreover,  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  two  pictures  of  Satpended  and 
Restored  Animation,  which  I now  remember  j 
to  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition  some  years 
since,  and  the  prints  from  which  are  still 
extant  in  good  men’s  houses.  This  then.  I 
suppose,  is  the  line  of  subjects  in  which  I 
Mr.  Penny  was  so  much  superior  to  Hogarth.  | 
I confess  I am  not  of  that  opinion.  The 
relieving  of  poverty  by  the  purse,  and  the 
restoring  a young  man  to  his  parents  by 
using  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Humane  I 
Society,  are  doubtless  very  amiable  subjects, 
pretty  things  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
humanity ; they  amount  to  about  as  much 
instruction  as  the  stories  of  good  boys  that  i 
give  away  their  custards  to  poor  beggar-lxpja 
in  children’s  books.  But,  good  God  ! Is  this  | 
milk  for  babes  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Hogarth’s  moral  scenes,  his  strong  meat  for 
men  f As  well  might  we  prefer  the  fulsome  | 
verses  upon  their  own  goodness  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Fund  annually 
sit  still  with  such  shameless  patience  to 
listen,  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius ; | 
because  the  former  are  full  of  tender  images 
of  Worth  relieved  by  Charity,  and  Charity 
stretching  out  her  band  to  rescue  sinking 
Genius,  and  the  theme  of  the  latter  is  men’s 
crimes  and  follies  with  their  black  con-  j 
sequences  — forgetful  meanwhile  of  those 
strains  of  moral  pathos,  those  sublime  heart- 
touches,  which  these  poets  (in  them  chiefiy  . 
showing  themselves  poets)  are  perpetually  ! 
darting  across  the  otherwise  appalling  gloom 
of  their  subject— consolatory  remembrancers, 
when  their  pictures  of  guilty  mankind  have 
made  us  even  to  despair  for  our  species, 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  virtue  and  ‘ 
moral  dignity  in  the  world,  that  her  nn-  j 
quenchable  spark  is  not  utterly  out  — . 
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refreshing  admonitions,  to  which  we  turn 
for  shelter  from  the  too  great  heat  and 
asperity  of  the  general  satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in 
Hogarth  7 nothing  which  “ attempts  and 
reaches  the  heart.  7 " — no  aim  beyond  that  of 
“ shaking  the  sides  7 ” — If  the  kneeling 
ministering  female  in  the  last  scene  of  the  j 
Raie't  Progreu,  the  Bedlam  scene,  of  which 
1 have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost 
to  parallel  it  with  the  most  absolute  idea  of 
Virtue  which  Shakspeare  has  left  us,  be  not 
enough  to  disprove  the  assertion  ; if  the  sad 
endings  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Rake,  the 
passionate  heart-bleeding  entreaties  for  for- 
giveness which  the  adulterous  wife  is  pouring 
forth  to  her  assassinated  and  dying  lord  in 
the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  Marriage 
Alamode, — if  these  be  not  things  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  a medi- 
tative tenderness  ; is  there  nothing  sweetly 
conciliatory  in  the  mild  patient  face  and 
gesture  with  which  the  wife  seems  to  allay 
and  ventilate  the  feverish  irritated  feelings 
of  her  poor  poverty-distracted  mate  (the 
true  copy  of  the  geniu  irritabiU)  in  the  print 
of  the  Dietreet  Paeti  or  if  an  image  of 
maternal  love  be  required,  where  shall  we 
find  a sublimer  view  of  it  than  in  that  aged 
woman  in  Jndiutrg  and  IdUneet  (plate  V.) 
who  is  clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope 
not  quite  extinguished  to  her  brutal  vice- 
hardened  child,  whom  she  is  accompanying 
to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him  away  from 
his  native  soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged 
unworthy : in  whose  shocking  face  every 
trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems 
obliterated,  and  a brute  beast’s  to  be  left 
instead,  shocking  and  repulsive  to  all  but 
her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before 
it  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must 
belong  to  her  while  a pulse  by  the  vindictive 
laws  of  his  country  shall  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue to  beat  in  it.  Compared  with  such 
things,  what  is  Mr.  Penny's  “ knowledge  of 
the  figure  and  academical  skill  which 
Hogarth  wanted  7 ” 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning 
another  gentleman,  with  the  congratulations 
to  him  on  his  escape  out  of  the  regions  of 
“ humour  and  caricatura,"  in  which  it 
appears  he  was  in  danger  of  travelling  side 
by  side  with  Hogarth,  I ean  only  congratu- 
late my  country,  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew 


fit  7 


her  province  better  than,  by  disturbing  her 
husband  at  his  palette,  to  divert  him  from 
that  universality  of  subject,  which  has 
stamped  him  perhaps,  next  to  Shaks[)eare, 
the  most  inventive  geuius  which  this  island 
has  produced,  into  the  “amiable  pursuit  of 
beautiful  nature,”  i.e.  copying  a<l  infinitum 
the  individual  charms  and  graces  of  Mrs.  H. 

**  IIoK&rth'R  method  of  pzposinfr  mea&ncM,  deformity, 
and  Tice,  peddling  in  wbaterer  it  ridiculous,  faulty,  and 
ricious.’* 

A person  unacquainted  with  the  works 
thus  stigmatised  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  found  but  subjects  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  repulsive  nature.  That  his  imagination 
was  naturally  unsweet,  and  that  he  delighted 
in  raking  into  every  species  of  moral  hlth. 
That  he  preyed  upon  sore  places  only,  and 
took  a pleasure  in  exposing  the  unsound  and 
rotten  parts  of  human  nature  : — whereas, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  plates  of 
the  JJarloCs  Progret$y  which  are  harder  in 
their  character  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
productions,  (the  Stcigts  of  Crudty  I omit  as 
mere  worthless  caricaturas,  foreign  to  his 
general  habits,  the  oilspring  of  his  fancy  in 
some  wayward  humour,)  there  is  scarce  one 
of  his  pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly 
satirised,  in  which  some  figure  is  not  intro- 
duced  upon  which  the  moral  eye  may  rest 
satisfie<l ; a face  that  indicates  goodness,  or 
perhaps  mere  good-humouredness  and  care- 
lessness of  mind  (negation  of  evil)  only,  yet 
enough  to  give  a relaxation  to  the  frowning 
brow  of  satire,  and  keep  the  general  air  from 
tainting.  Take  the  mild,  supplicating  posture 
of  patient  Poverty  in  the  poor  woman  that 
is  persuading  the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her 
clothes  in  pledge,  in  the  plate  of  Gin  Lane, 
for  an  instance.  A little  does  it,  a little  of 
the  good  nature  overpowers  a world  of  bad. 
One  cordial  honest  laugh  of  a Tom  Jones 
absolutely  clears  the  atmosphere  that  was 
reeking  with  the  black  putrifying  breathings 
of  a b3rpocrite  Blifil.  One  homely  expostu- 
lating shrug  from  Strap  warms  the  whole 
air  which  the  suggestions  of  a gentlemanly 
ingratitude  from  his  friend  Kandom  had 
begun  to  freeze.  One  “ Lord  bless  us  ! ” of 
Parson  Adams  upon  the  wickedness  of  the 
times,  exorcises  and  purges  off  the  mass  of 
iniquity  which  the  world-knowledge  of  even 
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a Fielding  could  cull  out  and  rake  together. 
But  of  the  severer  class  of  Hogarth's  per- 
fomiaiices,  enough,  I trust,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  they  do  not  merely  shock  and 
repulse  ; that  there  is  in  them  the  “ scorn  of 
vice"  and  the  “pity”  too;  something  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
moral  lieauty ; the  “ lacryma;  rcrum,’’  and 
the  sorrowing  by  which  the  heart  is  made 
better.  If  they  be  bad  things,  then  is  satire 
and  tragedy  a bad  thing ; let  us  proclaim  at 
once  an  age  of  gold,  and  sink  the  existence 
of  vice  and  misery  in  our  speculations  : 
j lot  US 

I ** wink,  and  «hTit  onr  apprehension"  up 

I From  common  lense  of  what  men  were  and  are  :** 

let  US  malte  hdieve  with  the  children,  that 
every  body  is  good  and  happy ; and,  with 
Dr.  Swift,  write  panegyrics  upon  the  world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth’s  works, 

! which  were  painted  more  for  entertainment 
than  instruction  (though  such  was  the  sug- 
gestiveness of  his  mind  that  there  is  always 
something  to  be  leamt  from  them),  his 
humorous  scenes, — are  they  such  as  merely 
to  disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species  ? 

The  confident  assertions  of  such  a man  as 
I consider  the  late  Mr.  Barry  to  have  been, 
have  that  weight  of  authority  in  them  which 
staggers  at  first  hearing,  even  a long  pre- 
conceived opinion.  When  I read  his  pathetic 
admonition  concerning  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  of  it 
were  laid  out  upon  “ that  species  of  art  which 
is  employed  about  the  amiable  and  the  ad- 
mirable and  Hogarth’s  “method,”  pro- 
scribed as  a “ dangerous  or  worthless  pur- 
suit,” I began  to  think  there  was  something 
in  it ; that  I might  have  been  indulging  all 
iny  life  a passion  for  the  works  of  this  artist, 
I to  the  utter  prejudice  of  my  taste  and  moral 
sense ; but  my  first  convictions  gradually 
returned,  a world  of  good-natured  English 
faces  came  up  one  by  one  to  my  recollec- 
' tion,  and  a glance  at  the  matchless  Election 
\ EnterUiinment,  which  I have  the  happi- 
ness to  have  hanging  up  in  my  parlour, 
subverted  Mr.  Barry’s  whole  theory  in  an 
instant. 

In  that  inimitable  pdnt,  (which  in  my 
judgment  as  far  exeeeds  the  more  known 
and  celebrated  March  to  Finchley,  as  the  best 
come<ly  exceeds  the  best  farce  that  ever  was 


written,)  let  a person  look  till  he  be  saturated, 
and  when  he  has  done  wondering  at  the  in- 
ventiveness of  genius  which  could  bring  so  I 
many  characters  (more  than  thirty  distinct 
classes  of  lace)  into  a room  and  set  them 
down  at  table  together,  or  otherwise  dispose 
them  about,  in  so  natural  a manner,  engage 
them  in  so  many  easy  sets  and  occupations,  r 
yet  all  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  | 
which  brought  them  together,  so  that  we  j 
feel  that  nothing  but  an  election  time  could  i 
have  assembled  them  ; having  no  central 
figure  or  principal  group,  (for  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  the  Candidate,  is  properly  set  aside  ' 
in  the  levelling  indistinction  of  the  day,  one  | 
must  look  for  him  to  find  him,)  nothing  to 
detain  the  eye  from  passing  from  part  to 
part,  where  every  part  is  alike  instinct  with 
life,  — for  here  are  no  furniture-faces, 
figures  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  scene  like 
stage  choruses,  but  all  dramatis  personte  : 
when  he  shall  have  done  wondering  at  all 
these  faces  so  strongly  charactered,  yet 
finished  with  the  accuracy  of  the  finest 
miniature  ; when  he  shall  have  done  ad- 
miring the  numberless  appendages  of  the 
scene,  those  gratuitous  doles  which  rich 
genius  flings  into  tlie  heap  when  it  has 
already  done  enough,  the  over-measure 
which  it  delights  in  giving,  as  if  it  felt  its  | 
stores  were  ezhanstless  ; the  dumb  rhetoric  1 
of  the  scenery — for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  , 
joint-stools  in  Hogarth  are  living  and  signi- 
ficant things  ; the  witticisms  that  are  ex-  I 
pressed  by  words,  (all  artists  but  Hogarth 
have  failed  when  they  have  endeavoured  to 
combine  two  mediums  of  expression,  and 
have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures,)  i 
and  the  unwritten  numberless  little  allusive  ; 
pleasantries  that  are  scattered  about;  the  . 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  scene,  and  I 
beyond  it,  as  is  made  visible  to  the  “eye  of  | 
mind,”  by  the  mob  which  chokes  up  the 
doorway,  and  the  sword  that  has  forced  an  i 
entrance  before  its  master ; when  he  shall 
have  sufiiciently  admired  this  wealth  of 
genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  retnlt 
left  on  his  mind.  Is  it  an  impression,  of  the 
vileness  and  worthlessness  of  his  species  T or 
U it  not  the  general  feeling  which  remains, 
after  the  individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act 
sensibly  on  his  mind,  a iitully  one  in  facoor  ^ 
of  hi»  epeciet  f was  not  the  general  air  of 
the  scene  wholesome  ? did  it  do  the  heart 
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hurt  to  be  among  it  ? Something  of  a 
riotous  Bpiiit  to  be  sure  is  there^  some 
worhlly-mindeilness  in  some  of  the  faces,  a 
' Doddingtonian  smoothness  which  does  not 
I promise  any  superfluous  degree  of  sincerity 
I in  the  fine  gentleman  who  has  been  the 
occasion  of  cailing  so  much  good  company 
together ; but  is  not  the  general  cast  of 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  good  sort  1 do 
they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  good  old  rock^ 
substantial  English  honesty  t would  one  fear 
treachery  among  characters  of  their  expres-  , 
sion  1 or  shall  we  call  their  honest  mirth  and  I 
seldom-returning  relaxation  by  the  hard  | 
names  of  vice  and  profligacy  ? That  poor  | 
country  fellow,  that  is  grasping  his  staff 
(which,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  them- 
selves at  home  which  poor  men  experience 
at  a feast,  he  has  never  parteil  with  since  he 
came  into  the  room),  and  is  enjoying  with  a 
relish  that  seems  to  fit  all  the  capacities  of 
his  soul  the  slender  joke,  which  that  facetious 
wag  his  neighbour  is  practising  upon  the 
gouty  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  effort  to 
suppress  pain  has  made  as  round  as  rings — 
does  it  shock  the  “dignity  of  human  nature*’ 
to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  the  seldom-heard  joke  which  has 
unbent  his  care-worn,  hard-working  visage, 
and  drawn  iron  smiles  from  it  ? or  with  that 
full-hearted  cobbler,  who  is  honouring  witli 
the  grasp  of  an  honest  fist  the  imused  palm 
of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  licence 
' of  the  time  has  seated  next  him  ? 

! 1 can  see  nothing  “dangerous”  in  the 

, contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  this,  or  the 
Enraged  Musician^  or  the  Southicark  Fair^  or 
twenty  other  pleasant  prints  which  come 
crowding  in  upon  my  recollection,  in  which 
the  restless  activities,  the  diversified  bents 
and  humours,  the  blameless  peculiarities  of 
men,  as  they  deserve  to  be  called,  ratlu*r 
I tlian  their  “ vices  and  follies,”  are  held  up  in 
a laughable  point  of  view.  AH  laughter  is 
not  of  a dangerous  or  soul-hardening  ten- 
dency. There  is  the  petrifying  sneer  of  a 
' demon  which  excludes  and  kills  Love,  and 
there  iathe  cordial  laughter  of  a man  which 
' implies  and  cherishes  it.  What  heart  was 
I ever  mode  the  worse  by  joining  in  a hearty 
I laugh  at  the  simplicities  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
1 or  Parson  Adams,  where  a sense  of  the 
j ridiculous  mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled 


by  a perception  of  the  amiable  ? That 
tumultuous  harmony  of  singers  that  are 
roaring  out  the  words,  “The  world  shall 
bow  to  the  Assyrian  throne,”  from  the  opera 
of  Judithy  in  the  third  plate  of  the  series 
called  the  F<nir  Qroupe  of  Head*;  which  the 
quick  eye  of  Hogarth  must  have  struck  off 
in  the  very  infancy  of  the  rage  for  sacred 
oratorios  in  this  country,  while  “ Music  yet 
was  young  when  wo  have  done  smiling  at 
the  deafening  distortions,  which  these 
tearers  of  devotion  to  rags  and  tatters,  these 
takers  of  heaven  by  storm,  in  their  boisterous 
mimicry  of  the  occupation  of  angels,  are 
making, — what  unkindly  impression  is  left 
behind,  or  what  more  of  harsh  or  con- 
temptuous feeling,  than  when  we  quietly 
leave  Uncle  Toby  and  Mr.  Shandy  riding 
their  hobby-horses  about  the  room  1 The 
conceited,  long-backed  Sign-painter,  that 
with  aU  the  self-applause  of  a Raphael  or 
Correggio  (the  twist  of  body  which  his 
conceit  has  thrown  him  into  has  something 
of  the  Correggiesque  in  it),  U contemplating 
the  picture  of  a bottle,  whicli  he  is  drawing 
from  an  actual  bottle  that  hangs  beside  him, 
in  the  print  of  Beer  Street, — while  we  smile 
at  the  enormity  of  the  self-delusion,  can  we 
help  loving  the  good-humour  and  self-com- 
placency of  the  fellow  ? would  we  willingly 
wake  him  from  his  dream  ? 

I say  not  that  all  the  ridiculous  subjects 
of  Hogarth  have,  necessarily,  something  in 
them  to  make  ns  like  them ; some  are 
indifferent  to  us,  some  in  their  natures 
repulsive,  and  only  made  interesting  by  the 
wonderful  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  the 
pfunter  ; but  I contend  that  there  is  in  most 
of  them  that  sprinkling  of  the  better  nature, 
which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away  and 
disperses  the  contagion  of  tlie  batl.  They 
have  tliis  in  them,  besides,  that  they  bring 
us  acquainted  with  the  every-day  human 
face, — they  give  us  skill  to  detect  those 
gradations  of  sense  and  virtue  (which  escape 
the  careless  or  fastidious  observer)  in  the 
countenances  of  the  world  about  us  ; and 
prevent  that  disgust  at  common  life,  that 
i<iediuin  quotidiaruirum  formarum,  which  an 
unrestricted  passion  for  ideal  forms  and 
beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing.  In  tlds, 
08  in  many  other  things,  they  are  analogous 
to  the  best  novels  of  Smollett  or  Fielding. 
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The  poems  of  G.  Wither  are  distinguished 
by  a hearty  homeliness  of  manner,  and  a 
plain  moral  speaking.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  his  life  in  one  continued  act  of  an 
innocent  self-pleasing.  That  which  he  calls 
his  Motto  is  a continued  self-eulogy  of  two 
thousand  lines,  yet  we  rea^l  it  to  the  end 
without  any  feeling  of  distaste,  almost 
without  a consciousness  that  we  have  been 
listcniug  all  the  while  to  a man  praising 
himself.  There  are  none  of  the  cold  particles 
in  it,  the  hardness  and  self-ends,  which 
render  vanity  and  egotism  hatefuL  He  seems 
to  be  praising  another  person,  under  the 
mask  of  self : or  rather,  we  feel  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  him  where  he  found  the  virtue 
which  he  celebrates ; whether  another’s 
bosom  or  his  own  were  its  chosen  receptacle. 
His  poems  are  full,  and  this  in  particular  is 
one  downright  confession,  of  a generous  self- 
seeking.  But  by  self  he  sometimes  means  a 
great  deal,-~his  friends,  his  principles,  his 
country,  the  human  race. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  satirical 
I pieces  of  this  writer  any  of  those  peculiarities 
i which  pleased  him  in  the  satires  of  Dryden 
j or  Pope,  will  be  ^evously  disappointed. 

; Here  are  no  high-finished  characters,  no  nice 
traits  of  individual  nature,  few  or  no 
personalities.  The  game  run  down  is  coarse 
general  vice,  or  folly  as  it  appears  in  classes. 
A liar,  a drunkard,  a coxcomb,  is  itript  and 
whipt ; no  Shaftesbury,  no  Villiers,  or 
Wharton,  is  curiously  anatomised,  and  read 
upon.  But  to  a well-natured  mind  there  is 
a charm  of  moral  sensibility  running  through 
them,  which  amply  compensates  the  want  of 
those  luxuries.  Wither  seems  everywhere 
bursting  with  a love  of  goodness,  and  a 
hatred  of  all  low  and  base  actions.  At  this 
day  it  is  Inird  to  discover  what  parts  of  the 
jxKjm  here  particularly  alluded  to,  Abuses 
ikripi  and  WUipt,  could  have  occasioned  the 
imprisonment  of  the  author.  Was  Vice  in 
High  Places  more  suspicious  than  now  I 
had  she  more  power  ; or  more  leisure  to 
listen  after  ill  re|M>rts  ^ That  a m.^n  should 


he  convicted  of  a libel  when  he  named  no 
names  but  Hate,  and  Envy,  and  Lust,  and 
Avarice,  is  like  one  of  the  indictments  in  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  where  Faithful  is  « 
arraigned  for  having  "railed  on  our  noble  ] 
Prince  Beelzebub,  and  spoken  contemptibly  I 
of  his  honourable  friends,  the  Lord  Old  Man, 
the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  and  the  Lord 
Luxurious.”  What  unlucky  Jealousy  could  i 
have  tempted  the  great  men  of  those  days  to  | 
ap])ropriate  such  innocent  abstractions  to  i 
themselves  ? I 

Wither  seems  to  have  contemplated  to  a i 
degree  of  idolatry  bis  own  possible  virtue.  | 
He  is  for  ever  anticipating  persecution  and  | 
martyrdom  ; fingering,  as  it  were,  the  fiames, 
to  try  how  he  can  bear  them.  Perhaps  his  | 
premature  defiance  sometimes  made  him 
obnoxious  to  censures  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  slipped  by. 

The  homely  versification  of  these  Satires  is  i 
not  likely  to  attract  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  certainly  not  such  as  we  should  expect 
from  a poet  “ soaring  in  the  high  region  ^ 
of  his  facies,  with  his  garland  and  his  . 
singing  robes  about  him  ; ” * nor  is  it  such  | 
as  he  has  shown  in  his  Pkilartte,  and  in  some  ; 
parts  of  his  Shepherds  Hunting.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  this  dress  with  voluntary 
humility,  as  fittest  for  a moral  teacher,  as 
our  divines  choose  sober  grey  or  black  ; but 
in  their  humility  consists  their  sweetness. 
The  deepest  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  them  | 
(though  all  throughout  is  weighty,  earnest, 
and  passionate)  is  in  those  pathetic  injunc- 
tions against  shedding  of  blood  in  quarrels,  | 
in  the  chapter  entitled  IUr>engt.  The  story  | 
of  his  own  forbearance,  which  follows,  is  > 
highly  interesting.  While  the  Christian  I 
sings  his  own  victory  over  Anger,  the  Man  j 
of  Courage  cannot  help  peeping  out  to  let  | 
you  know,  that  it  was  some  higher  princijde  , 
than  fear  which  counselled  this  forbearance. 

Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty, 
Wither  never  seems  to  have  abated  a jot  of  i 
that  free  spirit  which  sets  its  mark  upon  his  I 
• Miltoa. 
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writings,  as  much  as  a predominant  feature 
of  independence  impresses  evety  page  of  our 
late  glorious  Bums ; but  the  elder  poet 
wraps  his  proof-annour  closer  al)out  him, 
the  other  wears  his  too  much  outwards ; he 
is  thinking  too  much  of  annoying  the  foe  to 
be  quite  easy  within  ; the  spiritual  defences 
of  Wither  are  a perpetual  source  of  inward 
sunshine,  tlie  magnanimity  of  the  modern  is 
not  without  its  alloy  of  soreness,  and  a sense  . 
of  injustice,  which  seems  perpetually  to  gall : 
and  irritate.  Wither  was  better  skilled  in  ; 
the  “ sweet  uses  of  adversity  he  knew  j 
how  to  extract  the  “precious  jewel**  from 
the  head  of  the  “ toad,’*  without  drawing  any 
of  the  “ Ugly  venom  **  along  with  it.  The 
prison  notes  of  Wither  are  finer  than  the 
wood  notes  of  most  of  his  poetical  brethren. 
The  description  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  his 
Shtpherdt  Hunting  (which  was  composed 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea) 

I of  the  power  of  the  Muse  to  extract  pleasure 
from  common  objects,  has  been  oftener 
I quoted,  and  is  more  known,  than  any  part  of 
his  writings.  Indee<l,  the  whole  Eclogue  is 
in  a strain  so  much  above  not  only  what 
himseli)  but  almost  what  any  other  )>oet  has 
written,  that  he  himself  could  not  help 
noticing  it ; he  remarks  that  his  spirits  hml  I 
been  raise<l  liigher  than  they  were  wont, 
“ through  the  love  of  poesy."  The  praises  of 
Poetry  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  times  ; strange  powers  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  animate  and 
inanimate  auditors  ; its  force  over  fascinateil 
crowds  has  been  acknowledged  ; but,  before 
W'ither,  no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  at 
k<me,  the  wealth  and  the  strength  which  thU 
divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame, 
and  that  too  after  death,  was  all  which 
hitherto  the  poets  had  promised  themselves 
from  their  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  Wither  to  discover  that  poetry  was  a 
present  possession,  as  well  as  a rich  reversion, 
and  that  the  Muse  had  promise  of  both 
lives,— of  this,  and  of  that  which  was  to 
come. 

The  MUtreu  of  Phxlartte  is  in  subsLonce  a 
panegyric  protracted  through  several  thou- 
sand lines  in  the  mouth  of  a single  speaker, 
but  diversified,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost 
dramatic  effect,  by  the  artful  introduction  of 
some  ladies,  who  are  rather  audiU>rs  than 
interlocutors  in  the  scene ; and  of  a boy, 


whose  singing  furnishes  pretence  for  an  occa- 
sional change  of  metre : though  the  seven- 
syllable  line,  in  which  the  main  part  of  it  is 
written,  is  that  in  which  Wither  has  shown 
himself  so  great  a master,  that  I do  not 
know  that  I am  always  thankful  to  him  for 
the  exchange. 

Wither  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon  the 
lady  whom  he  commends  the  name  of  Arete, 
or  Virtue  ; and,  assuming  to  himself  the 
character  of  Philarete,  or  Lover  of  Virtue,  J 
there  is  a sort  of  propriety  in  that  heaped  ■ 
measure  of  perfections  which  he  attributes  j 
to  this  |iartiy  real,  partly  allegorical  jKjrson-  ' 
age.  Drayton  before  him  had  sliadowed  his  j 
mistress  under  the  name  of  Idea,  or  Perfect  I 
Pattern,  and  some  of  the  old  Italian  love- 
stniins  are  couched  in  such  reli^oua  terms  | 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a mis-  i 
tress,  or  Divine  Grace,  wliich  the  poet  is  | 
addressing. 

In  this  poem  (full  of  beauties)  there  are 
tw’o  passages  of  pre-eminent  merit.  The 
first  is  where  the  lover,  after  a flight  of 
rapturous  cominendntion,  ex])resac8  his  won- 
der why  all  men  that  are  about  his  mistress,  | 
even  to  her  very  servants,  do  not  view  her 
w'ith  the  same  eyes  that  he  does. 

Sometime  I do  admire 
All  men  bum  not  with  dcaire: 

Nuy,  I muae  her  KcrTanta  arc  not  I 

Pleediax  lore ; but  O ! they  dare  not,  I 

And  I therefore  wonder,  why  1 

They  do  not  ^ow  elck  and  die.  I 

Sure  they  would  do  ra,  but  that,  I 

By  the  ordinance  of  fate,  ' 

I There  la  aome  concealed  thing, 

So  each  gazer  limiting,  i 

He  can  aoc  no  more  of  merit. 

Than  beaeema  hia  worth  and  spirit. 

For  in  her  a grace  there  ahinea,  i 

That  o'er-daring  thouglita  confines, 

Making  worthier  men  despair 
To  be  lored  of  one  i*o  fair. 

Tea,  the  deatinlea  agree. 

Some  good  judgment*  blind  ahoald  be, 

And  not  gain  the  power  of  knowing  1 

Thoae  rare  beautiea  in  her  growing. 

Reaaon  doth  aa  much  imply  : 

For,  if  every  Judging  eye, 

Which  brholdeth  her,  ahoold  there 
Find  what  exccllcncea  are, 

AlL,o>reonic  by  thoae  perfeetiona. 

Would  be  captive  to  affectiona.  | 

So,  In  happincas  unbIcat, 

She  for  lovers  should  not  rest.*’ 

The  other  is,  where  he  has  been  comparing 
her  beauties  to  goM,  and  stars,  and  the  most 
excellent  things  in  nature  ; and,  fearing  to 
be  accused  of  hyperbole,  the  common  cliai^e 
against  poets,  rindicatea  himself  by  boldly 
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taking  upon  him,  that  these  comparisons  are 
no  hyperboles ; but  that  the  best  things  in 
nature  do,  in  a lover's  eye,  fall  short  of  those 
excellences  which  he  adores  in  lier. 

“ What  pnrla,  wbat  rabies  can 
jveem  so  lovely  fair  to  man. 

As  her  Ups  whom  he  doth  lore. 

When  in  sweet  discourse  they  more. 

Or  her  loreUcr  teeth,  the  while 
Hhe  doth  bless  him  irith  a smile  t 
Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be  ; 

Yet  amoDifst  us  where  is  he 
Joys  not  more  the  whilst  he  Ues 
Sunning  in  his  mistress’  eyes. 

Than  in  all  the  glimmering  Ught 
Of  a starry  winter’s  night  t 
Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye — 

And  if  aught  you  praise  It  by 
Leave  such  passion  in  your  mind. 

Let  my  reason’s  eye  be  blind. 

Mark  if  crer  red  or  white 
Any  where  gare  such  delight, 

As  when  they  hare  taken  place 
In  a worthy  woman’s  face. 

• • « • 

I must  praise  her  as  I may, 

\M»ich  I do  mine  own  rude  way. 

Sometimes  setting  forth  her  glories 
By  unheard  of  allegories  ” — Ac. 

To  the  measure  in  which  these  lines  are 
written  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  days 
contemptuously  gave  the  name  of  Namby 
Pamby,  in  ridicule  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who 
has  used  it  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  lines ; 


on  Cuzzoni,  to  my  feeling  at  least,  very  deli- 
ciously ; but  Wither,  whose  darling  measore 
it  seems  to  have  been,  may  show,  that  in 
skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  expressing  the 
subtileet  movements  of  passion.  So  true  it 
is,  which  Drayton  seems  to  have  felt,  that  it 
is  the  poet  who  modifies  the  metre,  not  the 
metre  the  poet ; in  his  own  words,  that 

**  It's  poMiblc  to  climb ; 

To  kindle,  or  to  stake ; 

Altho’  In  Sketton'i  rhime."  • 


• A long  line  Is  a line  we  ire  long  repeating.  In  the 
Shtpherd*  Htmting  take  the  foUowing — 

“ If  thy  verse  doth  bravely  tower. 

Am  thf  PtaJcfM  tring,  tht  gets  potrer  ; 

Trt  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  affronted  still  the  more, 

'TiU  she  to  the  high'st  hath  pist. 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last.** 

What  longer  measure  can  go  beyond  the  majesty  of 
this ! whit  Alexandrine  is  half  so  long  in  pronouncing 
or  expreisci  labo*$r  $lotrly  btd  atrongiy  mtrwtotmting 
diffiruity  with  the  Ufe  with  which  it  U done  in  the 
second  of  these  lines  t or  wbat  metre  could  go  beyond 
these  from  Phiiarrt< — 

“ Her  true  beanty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  In  my  mind 
Of  more  sweetness,  than  aU  art 
Or  inventions  can  impart. 

T%ovghtM  too  deep  to  iw*  erpress’d. 

And  too  Mtrong  to  be  ewpprrM’d.** 


I 


I I 


I 
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UNDER  ASSUMED  8I0NATCRES,  PUBLISHED  IN  " THE  REFLECTOR." 


THE  LONDONER 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 

Mr.  Reflector, — I was  born  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Dunstan’s  steeple,  just  where 
the  conflux  of  the  eastern  and  western  in- 
habitants of  this  two-fold  city  meet  and 
jostle  in  friendly  opposition  at  Teiuple-bar. 
The  same  day  which  gave  me  to  the  world, 
saw  London  happy  in  the  celebration  of  her 
great  annual  feast.  Tliis  1 cannot  help  look- 
ing upon  as  a lively  omen  of  the  future  great 
good-will  which  I was  destined  to  bear 
toward  the  city,  resembling  in  kind  that 
solicitude  which  every  Chief  Magistrate  is 
supposed  to  feel  for  whatever  concerns  her 
interests  and  well-being.  Indeed  I consider 
myself  in  some  sort  a speculative  Lord  Mayor 
of  London : for  though  circumstances  un- 
happily preclude  me  from  the  hope  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  dignity  of  a gold  chain  and 
Spital  Sermon,  yet  thus  much  will  I say  of 
myself  in  truth,  that  Whittington  with  his 
Cat  (just  emblem  of  vigilance  and  a furred 
gown)  never  went  beyond  me  in  affection 
which  I bear  to  the  citizens. 

I was  bom,  as  you  have  heard,  in  a crowd. 
This  has  begot  in  me  an  entire  affection  for 
that  way  of  life,  amounting  to  an  almost 
I insurmountable  aversion  from  solitude  and 
j mral  scenes.  This  aversion  was  never  in- 
teiTupted  or  suspended,  except  for  a few 
years  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life,  during 
! a period  in  which  1 had  set  my  affections 
upon  a charming  young  woman.  Every  man, 
while  the  passion  is  upon  him,  is  for  a time 
at  least  addicted  to  groves  and  meadows  and 
purling  streams.  During  this  short  period 
of  my  existence,  I contracted  just  familiarity 


“ THE  REFLECTOR. 

enough  with  rural  objects  to  understand 
tolerably  well  ever  after  the  potU,  when  they 
declaim  in  such  passionate  terms  in  favour 
of  a country  life. 

For  my  own  part,  now  the  fit  is  past,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  a mob 
of  happy  faces  crowding  up  at  the  pit  door 
of  Dmry-lane  Theatre,  just  at  the  hour  of 
six,  gives  me  ten  thousand  sincerer  pleasures, 
than  I could  ever  receive  from  all  the  flocks  I 
of  silly  sheep  that  ever  whitened  the  plains 
of  Arcadia  or  Epsom  Downs.  I 

This  passion  for  crowds  is  nowhere  feasted  j 
so  full  as  in  London.  'The  man  must  have  a 
rare  rtcipt  for  melancholy  who  can  be  dull 
in  Fleet-street.  I am  naturally  inclined  to 
hypochondria,  but  in  Jxindon  it  vanishes, 
like  all  other  ills.  Often,  when  I have  felt 
a weariness  or  distaste  at  home,  have  I 
rushed  out  into  her  crowded  Strand,  and 
fed  my  humour,  till  tears  have  wetted  my 
cheek  for  unutterable  sympathies  with  the 
multitudinous  moving  picture,  which  she 
never  fails  to  present  at  all  hours,  like  the 
scenes  of  a shifting  pantomime. 

The  very  deformities  of  London,  which 
give  distaste  to  others,  from  habit  do  not 
displease  me.  Tlie  endless  succession  of 
shops  where  Fancy  mucatted  FMy  is  sup- 
plied with  perpetual  gauds  and  toys,  excite 
in  me  no  puritanical  aversion.  I gladly  be- 
hold every  appetite  supplied  with  its  proper 
food.  The  obliging  customer,  and  the  obliged 
tradesman — things  which  live  by  bowing, 
and  things  which  exist  but  for  homage — do 
not  affect  me  with  disgust ; from  habit  I 
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perceive  notliing  but  urbanity,  where  other 
men,  more  refined,  discover  meanness : I love 
the  very  smoke  of  London,  because  it  has 
been  the  medium  most  familiar  to  my  vision.  | 
1 see  grand  principles  of  honour  at  work  in 
the  dirty  ring  which  encompasses  two  com- 
batants with  fists,  and  principles  of  no  less 
eternal  justice  in  the  detection  of  a pick- 
pocket. The  salutary  astonishment  with 
which  an  execution  is  surveyed,  convinces 
me  more  forcibly  than  a hundred  volumes  of 
abstract  polity,  that  the  universal  instinct  of 
man  in  all  ages  has  leaned  to  order  and  good 
government. 

Thus  an  art  of  extracting  morality  from  j 
the  commonest  incidents  of  a town  life  is  I 


attained  by  the  same  well-natured  alchymy  ' 
with  which  the  Foresters  of  Arden,  in  a I 
beautiful  country,  I 

'*  Foaod  toDfniM  In  trfM.  books  la  the  running  brooks 
Sermons  In  stones,  and  good  in  ercrytUlng.'*  I 

Where  has  spleen  her  food  but  in  London  ! 
Humour,  Interest,  Curiosity,  suck  at  her 
measureless  breasts  without  a possibility  of 
being  satiated.  Nursed  amid  her  noise,  her 
crowds,  her  beloved  smoke,  what  have  I been 
doing  all  my  life,  if  I have  not  lent  out  my 
heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes ! 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A Londoner. 


ON  BURIAL  SOCIETIES ; AND  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN  UNDERTAKER  I 

TO  THR  EDITOR  OF  “THE  RETLECTOR.”  j 


Mr,  Reflector, — I wras  amused  the  other 
day  with  having  the  following  notice  thrust 
into  my  hand  by  a man  who  gives  out  bills 
at  the  comer  of  Fleet-market.  Whether  he 
saw  any  prognostics  al)Out  me,  that  made 
him  judge  such  notice  seasonable,  I cannot 
say ; I might  perhaps  carry  in  a countenance 
(naturally  not  very  florid)  traces  of  a fever 
which  had  not  long  left  me.  Those  fellows 
have  a goo<l  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at 
the  sort  of  people  that  are  likeliest  to  pay 
attention  to  their  papers. 

” BURIAL  SOCIETY. 

“ A favourable  opportxmity  now  offers  to 
any  person,  of  either  sex,  who  would  wish  to 
be  buried  in  a genteel  manner,  by  paying 
one  shilling  entrance,  and  two-pence  per 
week  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock.  Members 
to  be  fi^e  in  six  months.  The  money  to  be 
paid  at  Mr.  Middleton's,  at  the  sign  of  the 
First  and  the  X<z^,  Stonecutter’s-street,  Fleet- 
market.  The  deceaseil  to  be  furnished  as 
follows : — A strong  elm  cofl5n,  covered  writh 
superfine  black,  and  furnished  with  two  rows, 
all  round,  close  drove,  best  japanned  nails, 
mid  adorned  with  ornamental  drops,  a hand- 
some plate  of  inscription,  Angel  above,  and 
Flower  beneath,  and  four  pair  of  handsome 


bandies,  writh  wrought  gripes ; the  coffin  to 
be  well  pitched,  lined,  and  ruffled  with  fine 
crape ; a handsome  crape  shroud,  cap,  and 
pillow.  For  use,  a haudsome  velvet  pall, 
three  gentlemen's  cloaks,  three  crape  hat* 
bands,  three  hoods  and  scarfs,  and  six  pair  of 
gloves  ; two  porters  equipped  to  attend  the 
funeral,  a man  to  attend  the  same  with  band  i 
and  gloves  ; also,  the  burial  fees  |vaid,  if  not 
exceeding  one  guinea.” 

“ Man,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “ is  a ^ 
noble  auimal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  ; 
in  the  grave.”  Whoever  drew  up  this  little 
adv'ertisement  certainly  understood  this  . 
appetite  in  the  species,  and  has  made  abun-  | 
dant  provision  fur  it.  It  really  almost  in-  ' 
duces  a Uxdium.  vita  upon  one  to  read  it.  ' 
Methinks  I could  be  willing  to  die,  in  death  ^ 
to  be  so  attended.  The  two  rows  all  round 
close-drove  best  black  japanned  nails, — how 
feelingly  do  they  invdte,  and  almost  irre-  I 
sistibly  persuade  us  to  come  and  be  fastened 
down  ! what  aching  head  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  repose,  which  the  crape  shroud, 
the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present ; what  sting 
is  there  in  death,  which  the  handles  with 
wrought  gripes  are  not  calculated  to  pluck 
away  1 what  victory  iu  the  grave,  which  the 
drops  and  the  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at 
least  extremely  disputable  1 but  above  all,  ’ 
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the  pretty  emblematic  plate  with  the  Angel  issued  from  Mr.  Middleton’s,  Stoneentter’s- 
above  and  the  Flower  beneath,  takes  me  street,  which  pleases  me  leas  than  the  rest, 
mightily.  I it  is  to  find  that  the  six  pair  of  gloves  are  to 

'Die  notice  goes  on  to  inform  ns,  that ' be  returned,  that  they  are  only  lent,  or,  as 
though  the  society  has  been  established  but  the  bill  expresses  it,  for  use,  on  the  occasion, 
a very  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven  hnndre<l  The  hood,  scarfs,  and  hat-bands,  may  properly 
persons  have  put  down  their  names.  It  is  enough  be  given  up  after  the  solemnity  ; the 
really  an  affecting  consideration  to  think  of  cloaks  no  gentlemen  would  think  of  keeping ; 
BO  many  poor  people,  of  the  industrious  and  but  a pair  of  gloves,  once  fitted  on,  ought  not 
hard-working  class  (for  none  but  such  would  in  courtesy  to  be  re-demanded.  The  wearer 
be  possessed  of  such  a generous  forethought)  should  certainly  have  the  fee-simple  of  them, 
clubbing  their  twopences  to  save  the  reproach  The  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and  they 
of  a parish  funeral.  Many  a poor  fellow,  I would  bo  a proper  memorial  of  the  day. 
dare  swear,  has  that  Angel  and  Flower  kept  Tliis  part  of  tlie  Proposal  wants  recon- 
from  the  Angd  and  Punchboui,  while,  to  sidering.  It  is  not  conceived  in  the  same 
provide  himself  a bier,  he  has  curtailed  him-  liberal  way  of  thinking  as  the  rest.  I am 
self  of  6<er.  Many  a savoury  morsel  has  tlie  also  a little  doubtful  whether  the  limit, 
living  bo<ly  been  deprived  of,  that  the  lifeless  within  which  the  burial-fee  is  made  payable, 
one  might  be  served  up  in  a richer  state  to  should  not  be  extended  to  thirty  shilliuga 
the  worms.  And  sure,  if  the  body  could  j Some  provision  too  ought  undoubtedly  to 
understand  the  actions  of  the  soul,  and  be  made  in  favour  of  those  well-intentioned 
entertain  generous  notions  of  things,  it  would  I persons  and  well-wishers  to  the  fund,  who, 
thank  its  provident  partner,  that  she  had  having  all  along  paid  their  subscriptions 
been  more  solicitous  to  defend  it  from  dis-  regularly,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  before 
honours  at  its  dissolution,  than  careful  to  the  six  months,  which  would  entitle  them  to 
pamper  it  with  good  things  in  the  time  of  its  their  freedom,  are  quite  completed.  One  can 
I union.  If  Cmsar  were  chiefly  anxious  at  his  i hardly  imagine  a more  distressing  case  than 
! death  how  he  might  die  most  decently,  every  | that  of  a poor  fellow  lingering  on  in  a con- 
I Burial  Society  may  be  considered  as  a club  | sumption  till  the  period  of  bis  freedom  is 
I of  Ctesars.  alm<ist  in  sight,  and  then  finding  himself 

I Nothing  tends  to  keep  up,  in  the  imagi- 1 going  with  a velocity  which  makes  it  doubt- 
nations  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,a  generous  ful  whether  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  funeral 
horror  of  the  workhouse  tuore  than  the  honours ; his  quota  to  which  he  nevertheless 
manner  in  which  pauper  funerals  are  con-  squeezes  out,  to  the  diminution  of  the  corn- 
ducted  in  this  metropolis.  The  coffin  nothing  forts  which  sickness  demands.  I think,  in 
but  a few  naked  planks  coarsely  put  together,  such  cases,  some  of  the  contribution  money 
— the  want  of  a pall  (that  decent  and  well-  ought  to  revert.  With  some  such  modifica- 
imagiued  veil,  which,  hiding  the  coffin  that  tions,  which  might  easily  be  introduced,  I 
hides  the  body,  keeps  that  which  would  see  nothing  in  these  Proposals  of  Mr.  Mid- 
shock us  at  two  removes  from  us),  the  dleton  which  is  not  strictly  fair  and  genteel ; 
coloured  coats  of  the  men  that  are  hired,  at  and  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  persons 
cheap  rates,  to  carry  the  body, — altogether,  of  moderate  incomes,  in  either  sex,  who  are 
give  the  notion  of  the  deceased  having  been  willing  that  this  perishable  part  of  them 
some  person  of  an  ill  life  and  conversation,  should  quit  the  scene  of  its  mortal  activities 
some  one  who  may  not  claim  the  entire  rites  vrith  ns  handsome  circumstances  as  possible, 
of  Cliristian  burial,  — one  by  whom  some  Before  I quit  the  subject,  I must  guard 
. parts  of  the  sacred  ceremony  would  be  de-  my  readers  against  a scandal,  which  they  may 
secrated  if  they  should  be  bestowed  upon  be  apt  to  take  at  the  place  whence  these 
him.  I meet  these  meagre  processions  some-  Proposals  purport  to  be  issued.  From  the 
times  in  the  street.  They  are  sure  to  make  sign  of  tlie  First  and  the  Xost,  they  may 
I me  out  of  humour  and  melancholy  all  the  conclude  that  Mr.  Middleton  is  some  pub- 
, day  after.  They  have  a harsh  and  ominous  licau,  who,  in  assembling  a club  of  this 
aspect.  description  at  his  house,  may  have  a sinister 

I If  there  is  anything  in  the  prospectus  end  of  his  own,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
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solemn  i)uriKJse  for  which  the  club  is  pre- 
tended to  be  instituted.  I must  set  them 
right  by  informing  them  that  the  issuer  of 
I these  Proposals  is  no  publican,  though  he 
hongs  out  a sign,  but  an  honest  superinten- 
dant  of  funerals,  who,  by  the  device  of  a 
Cradle  and  a Coffin,  connecting  both  ends  of 
human  existence  together,  has  most  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  insinuate,  that  the  framers 
of  these  first  and  laii.  receptacles  of  mankind 
divide  this  our  life  betwixt  them,  and  that 
all  that  passes  from  the  midwife  to  the  under- 
taker may,  in  strict  propriety,  go for  notkiiig : 
an  awful  and  instructive  lesson  to  human 
vanity. 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately  that  fell 
into  my  hands  by  chance,  and  appear  to  have 
been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  I stumbled,  among  the  rest,  upon 
the  following  short  Essay,  which  the  writer 
calls,  “ The  Character  of  an  Undertaker*^  It 
I is  written  with  some  stiffness  and  peculiari- 
I ties  of  style,  but  some  parts  of  it,  I think, 
j not  unaptly  characterise  the  profession  to 
which  Mr.  Middleton  has  the  honour  to 
belong.  The  writer  doubtless  had  in  his 
mind  the  entertaining  character  of  Sable^  in 
Steele’s  excellent  comedy  of  The  Funeral, 

CHARACTER  OF  AX  rXDF.RTAKER. 

He  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  burials 
[ and  mouniing  assemblies,  grand  marshal  at 
funeral  processions,  the  only  true  yeoman  of 
the  body,  over  which  he  exercises  a dicta- 
torial authority  from  the  moment  that  the 
breath  has  taken  leave  to  that  of  its  final 
• commitment  to  the  earth.  His  ministry 
I begins  where  the  physician’s,  the  lawyer's, 

! ami  the  divine's,  end,  Or  if  some  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  latter  run  parallel  with  his, 
it  is  only  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia.  His 
' temporalities  remain  unquestioned.  He  is 
arbitrator  of  all  questions  of  honour  which 
may  concern  the  defunct ; and  upon  slight 
inspection  will  pronounce  how  long  he  may 
remain  in  this  upper  world  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  when  it  will  be  prudent  for  his 
» reputation  that  he  should  retire.  His  deter- 
mination in  these  points  is  peremptory  and 
without  appeal.  Yet,  with  a modesty  pecu- 
I liar  to  his  profession,  he  meddles  not  out  of 
I his  own  sjdiere.  With  the  gooti  or  bad 
actions  of  the  deceased  in  his  life-time  he  has 
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nothing  to  do.  He  leaves  the  friends  of  the 
dead  man  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as  * 
to  the  place  to  which  the  departed  spirit  is  | 
gone.  His  care  is  only  about  the  exuviae.  < 
He  concerns  not  himself  even  about  the  | 
body  as  it  is  a structure  of  parts  internal,  | 
and  a wonderful  microcosm.  He  leaves  such  I 
curious  speculations  to  the  anatomy  pro-  | 
feasor.  Or,  if  anything,  he  is  averse  to  such 
wanton  inquiries,  as  delighting  rather  that 
the  parts  which  he  has  care  of  should  be 
returned  to  their  kindred  dust  in  as  hand-  , 
some  and  unmutilated  condition  as  possible ; 
that  the  grave  should  have  its  full  and 
unimpaired  tribute,— a complete  and  just  , 
carcass.  Nor  is  ho  only  careful  to  provide 
for  the  body's  entireness,  but  for  its  accom- 
modation and  ornament.  He  orders  the 
fashion  of  its  clothes,  and  designs  the  sym-  ! 
metry  of  its  dwelling.  Its  vanity  has  an  | 
innocent  survival  in  him.  He  is  bed-maker 
to  the  dead.  Tlie  pillows  which  he  lays  j 
never  rumple.  The  day  of  interment  is  the 
theatre  in  which  he  displa3rs  the  mysteries  of 
his  art  It  is  hanl  to  describe  what  he  is,  or  . 
rather  to  tell  what  he  is  not,  on  that  day : | 
for,  being  neither  kinsman,  servant,  nor  i 
friend,  he  is  all  in  turns ; a transcendant, 
running  through  all  those  relations.  His 
office  is  to  supply  the  place  of  self-agency  in 
the  family,  who  are  presumed  incapable  of  it  | 
through  grief.  He  is  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
hands,  to  the  whole  household.  A draught 
of  wine  cannot  go  round  to  the  mourners, 
but  he  must  minister  it.  A chair  may 
hardly  be  restored  to  its  place  by  a less 
solemn  band  thau  his.  He  takes  n(K>n  him- 
self all  functions,  and  is  a sort  of  ephemeral 
major-domo  ! He  distributes  his  attentions  i 
among  the  company  assembled  according  to 
the  degree  of  affiiction,  which  be  calctilates 
from  the  degree  of  kin  to  the  deceased  ; and  i 
marshals  them  accordingly  in  the  procession. 

He  himself  is  of  a sod  and  tristful  counte- 
nance ; yet  sucli  ns  (if  well  examined)  is  not  ' 
without  some  show  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion at  bottom ; prefiguring,  as  it  were,  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  what  their  grief 
shall  be  when  the  hand  of  Time  shall  have 
softened  and  taken  down  the  bitterness  of  ^ 
their  first  anguish  ; so  handsomely  can  he  ' 
fore-shape  and  anticipate  the  work  of  Time. 
Lastly,  with  his  wand,  as  with  another  divi- 
ning rod,  he  calculates  the  depth  of  earth 
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at  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  man  may  in  dust  to  dust,  which  is  the  last  friendly 

rest,  which  he  ordinarily  contrives  may  be  I office  that  he  vtidertaJeeti  to  do.” 

at  such  a distance  from  the  surface  of  this  \ Begging  your  paivlon  for  detaining  you 

earth,  as  may  frustrate  the  profane  attempts  so  long  among  " graves,  and  worms,  and 

of  such  as  would  violate  his  repose,  yet  suffi-  epitaphs,” 

ciently  on  this  side  the  centre  to  give  his  ' I am,  Sir, 

friends  hopes  of  an  easy  and  practicable  j Your  humble  servant, 

I resurrection.  And  here  we  leave  him,  casting  | Moriturcs. 


ON  THE  DANGER  OF  CONFOUNDING  MORAL  WITH  PERSONAL 
DEFORMITY. 

WITH  A HINT  TO  THOSE  WHO  HATE  THE  EBAHINO  OF  AOVEETIEEMENTE  FOE  AFFEEHENDINO  OFFENHEEA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ THE  REFLECTOR.” 

Mr.  Reflector, — There  is  no  science  in  read  a stupid  habit  of  looking  pleased  at 
their  pretensions  to  which  mankind  are  more  everything  1 — if  for  serenity  he  does  not  read 
apt  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  than  in  the  animal  tranquillity,  the  dead  pool  of  the 
supposed  very  obvious  one  of  physiognomy,  heart,  which  no  breeze  of  passion  can  stir  . 
I quarrel  not  with  the  principles  of  this  into  health  ? Alas  I what  is  this  book  of 
science,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  learned  the  countenance  good  for,  which  when  we  1 
professors  ; much  less  am  I disposed,  with  > have  read  so  long,  and  thought  that  we  un-  | 
some  people,  to  deny  its  existence  altogether  derstood  its  contents,  there  comes  a countless  | 
as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  be  de-  list  of  heart-breaking  errata  at  the  end  ! 
pended  upon.  I believe  that  there  is,  or  may  But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to 
be,  an  art  to  “ read  the  mind’s  construction  which  love  alone  is  subject.  I have  inail- 
in  the  face.”  But,  then,  in  every  siiecies  of  vertently  wandereil  from  my  purpose,  which 
reading,  »o  much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of  was  to  expose  quite  an  opposite  blunder,  into 
the  reader  ; if  they  are  blear,  or  apt  to  which  we  are  no  less  apt  to  fall,  through 
dazzle,  or  inattentive,  or  stnuned  with  too  hate.  How  ugly  a person  looks  upon  whose 
much  attention,  the  optic  power  will  infal-  reputation  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs, 
libly  bring  home  false  reports  of  what  it  and  how  suddenly  his  countenance  clears  up 
reads.  How  often  do  wo  say,  upon  a cursory  with  his  character  ! I remember  being  per- 
glance  at  a stranger,  ‘‘  What  a 6ne  open  suaded  of  a man  whom  I had  conceived  an 
countenance  he  has ! ” who,  upon  second  in-  ill  opinion  of,  that  he  had  a very  bad  set  of 
spection,  proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  teeth  ; which,  since  I have  had  better  oppor- 
a knave  I Nay,  in  much  more  intimate  tunitiesof  being  acquainted  with  his  face  and 
acquaintances,  how  a delusion  of  this  kind  facts,  I find  to  have  been  the  very  reverse 
shall  continue  for  months,  years,  and  then  of  the  truth.  That  crooked  old  woman,  I 
break  up  all  at  once.  once  said,  speaking  of  an  ancient  gentlc- 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  woman,  whose  actions  did  not  square  alto- 
but  for  a short  space  of  time,  if  those  blue  gether  with  my  notions  of  the  rule  of  right, 
eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxious  The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  be- 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed  fore  whom  I uttered  these  words  soon  con- 
to  be  written  in  characters  which  could  not  vinced  me  that  I had  confounded  mental  with 
be  misunderstood — ask  him  if  the  characters  bodily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
which  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  same  1 tortuous  about  the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

— if  for  truth  he  does  not  read  a dull  virtue  This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal 
(the  mimic  of  constancy)  which  changes  not,  comeliness  to  those  with  whose  moral  attri- 
only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make  butes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly 
a preference  ? — if  for  sweetness  he  does  not  shown  in  those  advertiscnieuts  which  stare  us 
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in  the  lace  from  the  walls  of  every  street, 
and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an 
abstract  love  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  every 
pasaing  peruser : I mean,  the  advertisements 
offering  rewanis  for  the  apprehension  of  ab- 
sconded culprits,  strayed  apprentices,  bank- 
rupts who  have  conveyed  away  their  effects, 
debtors  that  have  run  away  from  their  bail. 
I oliserve,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
indignity  with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is 
commonly  the  framer  of  the  advertisement, 
conceives  he  has  been  treated,  the  personal 
pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and 
his  defects  exaggerated. 

A fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been 
directed  against  the  public  in  general,  and 
in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  shall  feel 
himself  particularly  interested,  generally 
meets  with  fair  usage.  A coiner  or  a smug- 
gler sluill  get  off  tolerably  welL  His  beauty, 
ifhe  has  any,  is  not  much  underrated,  his 
deformities  are  not  much  magnifie<I.  A nin- 
away  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the 
next  least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor, 
generally  escajies  with  a pair  of  bandy  legs  ; 
if  he  has  taken  anything  with  him  in  his 
flight,  a hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  super- 
added.  A bankrupt,  who  has  been  guilty  of 
withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not 
very  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild 
usage.  But  a debtor,  who  has  left  his  bail 
in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  cha- 
racters of  unmingled  deformity.  Here  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  bail,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  be  somewhat  poigmint,  are  ad- 
mitted to  interfere ; and,  as  wrath  and  re- 
venge commonly  strike  in  the  dark,  the 
colours  are  laid  on  with  a grossness  which 
I am  convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  The  fish  that  casts  an  inky 
cloud  about  him  that  his  enemies  may  not 
fiml  him,  cannot  more  obscure  himself  by 
that  device  than  the  blackening  representa- 
tions of  these  angry  advertisers  must  inevi- 
tably serve  to  cloak  and  screen  the  persons 
of  tliose  who  have  injured  them  from  detec- 
{ tion.  I have  before  me  at  this  moment  one 
of  these  bills,  which  runs  thus 

“ FIFTT  POUNDS  REWARD. 

“ Bun  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins, 
formerly  resident  in  Princes-street,  Soho,  but 


lately  of  Clerkenwell.  Whoever  shall  ap- 
prehend, or  cause  to  l)e  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  jails,  the  said 
John  Tomkins,  shall  receive  the  above  re- 
ward. He  is  a thickset,  sturdy  man,  about 
five  foot  six  inches  high,  halts  in  his  left  leg, 
with  a stoop  in  his  gait,  with  coarse  red  hair, 
nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with  little  grey 
eyes,  (one  of  them  bears  the  effect  of  a blow 
which  he  has  lately  received,)  with  a pot 
belly  ; speaks  with  a thick  and  disagreeable 
voice : goes  shabbily  drest ; had  on  when  be 
went  away  a greasy  shag  greab-coat  with 
! rusty  yellow  buttons.” 

Now  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass 
I of  possibility  that  John  Tomkins  aforesaid 
may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person  all 
the  above-mentioned  aggregate  of  charms  ; 
yet,  from  my  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  advertisements  are  usually 
drawn  up,  though  I have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gentleman,  yet  would  I lay  a 
wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the  following 
; effect  would  have  a much  better  chance  of 
apprehending  and  laying  by  the  heels  this 
John  Tomkins  than  the  atove  description, 
although  penned  by  ons  who,  from  the  goo.1 
services  which  he  appears  to  have  done  for 
him,  has  not  improbably  been  blessed  with 
some  years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the 
said  Jolm.  Taking,  then,  the  above  adver- 
tisement to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  down  to 
the  words  “left  leg”  inclusive,  (though  I 
have  some  doubt  if  the  blemish  there  im- 
plied amount  to  a positive  lameness,  or  be 
perceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of 
John,)  I would  proceed  thus : — 

— “ Leans  a little  forward  in  his  walk  ; his 
hair  thick  and  inclining  to  auburn  ; his  nose 
of  the  middle  size,  a little  turned  up  at  the 
end  ; lively  hazel  eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  its 
effects  are  probably  gone  off  by  this  time,  I 
judge  better  omitted  ;)  inclines  to  lie  corpu- 
lent ; his  voice  thick  but  pleasing,  especially 
when  he  sings ; had  on  a decent  shag  great- 
coat with  yellow  buttons.” 

Now  I would  stake  a considerable  wager 
(though  by  no  means  a positive  man)  that 
some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead 
the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a much  surer 
track  fur  finding  this  ungracious  varlet,  tban 
to  set  them  upon  a false  scent  after  fictitious 
ugliness  and  fictitious  shabbiness  ; though, 
to  do  those  gentlemen  justice,  I have  no 
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doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them  in 
all  such  cases  to  abate  a great  deal  of  the 
deformity  which  they  are  instructed  to  ex- 
pect, and  has  discovered  to  them  that  the 
Devil^s  agents  upon  this  earth,  like  their 
master,  are  far  less  ugly  in  reality  than  they 
are  painted. 

I am  afraid,  Mr.  Heflector,  that  1 shall  be 
thought  to  have  gone  wide  of  my  subject, 
which  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors  of 
physiognomy,  properly  so  called  ; whereas  I 
have  introduced  physical  defects,  such  as 
lameness,  the  effects  of  accidents  upon  a 
man’s  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  as 
circumstances  on  which  the  eye  of  dislike, 
looking  askance,  may  report  erroneous  con- 
clusions to  the  understanding.  But  if  we 
are  liable,  through  a kind  or  an  unkind 
passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning 
I things  so  exterior  and  palpable,  how  much 
I more  are  we  likely  to  err  respecting  those 
nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character 
' in  a face  whose  detection  constitutes  the 
triumph  of  the  physiognomist ! 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited 
deformity,  the  framers  of  advertisements  for 
the  apprehension  of  delinquents,  a sincere 
! desire  of  promoting  the  end  of  public  justice 
1 induces  me  to  aiidress  a word  to  them  on 
I the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends.  I 
] will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a few  practical, 

I or  rather  negative,  rules  for  their  use,  for  my 
! ambition  extends  no  further  than  to  arm 
I them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating 
I of  their  own  purposes  ; — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser  I If 
[ the  culprit  whom  you  are  willing  to  recover 
be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  have 
' shown  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think 
I kindly  of  him  yourself,  but  he  has  deceived 
your  trust,  and  has  run  away,  and  left  you 
with  a load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit  j 
down  calmly,  and  endeavour  to  behold  him 
through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.  Image  to  yourself, 
before  you  pen  a tittle  of  his  descrijition,  the 
same  plausible,  good-looking  man  who  took 
you  in  ; and  try  to  put  away  from  your 
mind  every  intrusion  of  that  deceitful  spectre 
which  perpetually  obtrudes  itself  in  the 
room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage. 
It  will  do  you  more  credit  to  have  been 
deceived  by  such  a one  ; and  depend  upon  it, 
the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the 


world  in  general  much  more  of  that  first 
idea  which  you  formed  (perhaps  in  part 
erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that 
frightful  substitute  which  you  have  suffered 
to  creep  in  upon  your  mind  and  usurp  upon 
it ; a creature  which  has  no  archetype  except 
in  your  own  brain.  i 

2.  If  you  be  a master  that  have  to  ailver- 
tise  a runaway  apprentice,  though  the  young 
dog’s  faults  arc  known  only  to  you,  and  no 
doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating 
enough,  do  not  presently  set  him  down  as 
having  crooked  ankles.  He  may  have  a good 
pair  of  legs,  and  run  away  notwithsUiniling. 
Indeed,  the  latter  does  rather  seem  to  imply 
the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom 
your  laudable  vengeance  is  directed  be  a 
thief,  think  that  a thief  may  have  a good 
nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  profession  that  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance  ; it  is 
more  than  probable,  then,  that  he  is  endued 
with  the  Ixxlily  types  or  instruments  of 
these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of 
perfectness. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  offence,  I exhort 
you,  do  not  confound  meanness  of  crime 
with  diminutiveness  of  stature.  These  things 
have  no  connexion.  1 have  known  a tall 
man  stoop  to  the  basest  action,  a short  man 
aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a fair  man  be 
guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

6.  Perhaps  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of 
some  atrocious  and  aggravatetl  murder. 
Here  is  the  most  difficult  cose  of  all  It  is 
above  all  requisite  tliat  such  a daring 
violator  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
should  meet  with  his  reward,  a violent  and 
ignominious  death.  But  how  shall  we  get 
at  him  1 Who  is  there  among  us  that  has 
I known  him  before  he  committed  the  offence, 
that  shall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit 
down  coolly  and  pen  a dispassioimte  descri}>- 
tion  of  a murderer  1 'Hie  tales  of  our 
nursery, — the  reading  of  our  youth, — the 
ill-looking  man  that  was  hired  by  the  Uncle 
to  despatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood, — the 
grim  ruffians  who  smothered  the  babes  in 
the  Tower, — the  black  and  beetle-browed 
assassin  of  Mrs.  Batcliffe, — the  shag-haired 
villain  of  Mr.  Monk  I<ewis, — the  Tarquin 
tread,  and  mill-stone  dropping  eyes,  of 
Murder  in  Shakspeare, — the  exaggerations 
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of  picture  and  of  poetry, — what  we  have  read 
and  what  we  have  dreamed  of, — rise  up  and 
crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye'Scaring  portraits 
of  the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  abso- 
lutely forestalled  ; we  commence  poets  when 
we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest  historians, 
and  the  very  blackness  of  horror  which  the 
deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a cloud  to  screen  the 
doer.  The  fiction  is  blameless,  it  is  accordant 
with  those  wise  prejudices  with  which 
nature  has  guarded  our  innocence,  as  with 
impassable  barriers,  against  the  commission 
of  such  appalling  crimes  ; but,  meantime,  the 
criminal  escapes  ; or  if,— owing  to  that  wise 
abatement  in  their  expectation  of  deformity, 
which,  as  I hinted  at  before,  the  officers  of 
pursuit  never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in 
cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a more  than 
ordinary  allowance, — if,  owing  to  this  or  any 
accident,  the  offender  is  caught  and  brought 
to  his  trial,  who  that  has  been  led  out  of 
curiosity  to  witness  such  a scene  has  not 


with  astonishment  reflected  on  the  difference 
between  a real  committer  of  a murder,  and  the 
idea  of  one  which  he  has  been  collecting  and 
heightening  all  his  life  out  of  books,  dreams, 
&c.  7 The  fellow,  perha])s,  is  a sleek,  smug-  | 
looking  man,  wdth  light  hair  and  eyebrows, 
—the  latter  by  no  means  jutting  out  or  like 
a crag, — and  with  none  of  those  marks  i 
which  our  fancy  had  pre-bestowed  upon  I 
him. 

I find  I am  getting  unawares  too  serious ; 
the  best  way  on  such  occasions  is  to  leave  I 
off,  which  I shall  do  by  generally  recom- 
mending to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  not  , 
to  confound  crimes  with  ugliness  ; or  rather, 
to  distinguish  between  that  physiognomical  | 
deformity,  which  I am  willing  to  grant 
always  accompanies  crime,  and  mere phiftixxd 
uglineM, — which  signifies  nothing,  is  the 
opponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a good  I 
or  bad  person  indifferently.  I 

Crito. 


ON  TnE  INCONVENIENCES  RESULTING  FROM  BEING  HANGED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ THE  REFLECTOR.” 


Sir, — I am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons 
whose  misfortunes,  it  seems,  do  not  entitle 
them  to  the  benefit  of  pure  pity.  All  that  is 
bestowed  upon  me  of  that  kindest  alleviator 
of  human  miseries  comes  dashed  with  a 
double  portion  of  contempt.  My  griefe  have 
nothing  in  them  tliat  is  felt  as  sacred  by  the 
bystanders.  Yet  is  my  affliction,  in  truth, 
of  the  deepest  grain — the  heaviest  task  that 
w'as  ever  given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain. 
Time,  that  wears  out  all  other  sorrows,  can 
never  modify  or  soften  mine.  Here  they 
must  continue  to  gnaw  as  long  at  that  fatal 
mark 

Why  w’as  I ever  born  7 Why  was  inno- 
cence in  my  person  suffered  to  be  branded 
with  a stain  which  was  appointed  only  for 
the  blackest  guilt  7 Wliat  bad  I done,  or 
my  parents,  that  a disgrace  of  mine  should 
involve  a whole  posterity  in  infamy  7 I am 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  that,  in  some  pre- 
existent state,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary 
life  of  mine  hath  been  as  much  a stranger  as 
the  babe  that  is  newly  lK>m  into  it,  have 


drawn  down  upon  me  this  vengeance,  so  | 
disproportionate  to  my  actions  on  this 
globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labours 
to  be  delivered  of  the  weight  that  presses  | 
upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  shrinks  from 

the  avowal.  But  out  it  must 

O,  Mr.  Reflector ! guess  at  the  wretch's 
misery  who  now  writes  this  to  you,  when, 
with  tears  and  burning  blushes,  he  is  obliged  | 

to  confess  that  he  has  been — baxopj) i 

Methinks  1 hear  on  involiuitary  excla- 
mation burst  from  you,  as  your  imagination 
presents  to  you  fearful  images  of  your 
correspondent  unknown — hanged  f 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  diaembodietl 
spirit  has  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  I 
am  flesh  and  blood,  an  unfortunate  system 
of  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  arteries,  like 
yourself. 

Then,  I presuiMf  you  mean  to  be  pfeasant. — 
Thai  expression  of  yoursy  Jfr.  Correspondent^  | 
must  be  taken  somehow  in  a metaphorical 


sense- 
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In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or 
figure — Yes,  Mr.  Editor!  this  neck  of  mine 
has  felt  the  fatal  noose, — these  hands  have 
tremblingly  held  up  the  corroborative  prayer- 
book, — these  lips  have  sucked  the  moisture 
of  the  last  consolatory  orange, — this  tongue 
1 has  chanted  the  doleful  cantata  which  no 
1 performer  was  ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — 

1 this  face  has  had  the  veiling  night-cap  drawti 
over  it— 

1 But  for  no  crime  of  mine. — Far  bo  it  from 

1 me  to  arraign  the  justice  of  ray  country, 

1 which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length  recognise 
ray  innocence.  It  is  not  for  me  to  reflect 
upon  judge  or  jury,  now  that  eleven  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  erroneous  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Men  will  always  be  fallible, 
and  perhaps  circumstances  did  appear  at  the 

time  a little  strong 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  lianging  four 
minutes,  (as  the  spectators  were  pleased  to 
compute  it, — a man  that  is  being  strangled, 
1 know  from  experience,  has  altogether  a 
difierent  measure  of  time  from  his  friends 
who  are  breathing  leisurely  about  him, — 1 
suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  ns  time 
approaches  eternity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  miles  get  longer  ns  you  travel  north- 
ward,)—after  hanging  four  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  calculation  of  the  bystanders, 
a reprieve  came,  and  I was  cut  Dowy— 
Keally  I am  ashame<l  of  deforming  your 
pages  with  these  technical  phi*ases— if  I 

knew  how  to  express  my  meaning  shorter 

But  to  proceed. — My  first  care  after  I had 
been  brought  to  myself  by  the  usual  methods, 
(those  methods  that  are  so  interesting  to  the 
operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty 
numerous  on  such  occasions, — but  which  no 
patient  was  ever  desirous  of  undergoing  a 
second  time  for  the  benefit  of  science,)  my 
first  care  was  to  provide  mj-self  with  an 
enormous  stock  or  cravat  to  hide  the  place — 
you  understand  me  ; — my  next  care  was  to 
procure  a residence  as  distant  as  possible 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where  I had 
suffered.  For  that  reason  I chose  the 
metropolis,  as  the  place  where  W’ounded 
honour  (1  had  been  told)  could  lurk  with 
the  least  danger  of  exciting  inquiry,  and 
stigmatised  innocence  had  the  best  chance  of 
hiding  her  disgrace  in  a crowd.  I sought 
out  a new  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my 
circumstances  happily  enabling  me  to  pursue 
1_  

my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I endeavoure<l,  by 
mingling  in  all  the  pleasures  which  the  town 
affoi*ds,  to  efface  the  memory  of  what  I had 
undergone. 

But,  alas  ! such  is  tlie  portentous  and  all-  j 
per\*ading  chain  of  connexion  which  links 
together  the  head  and  members  of  this  great 
community,  my  scheme  of  lying  peixlu  was 
defeated  almost  at  the  outset.  A country- 
man of  mine,  whom  a foolish  law-suit  had 
brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me,  and  the 
secret  was  soon  blazoned  about.  - 

In  a short  lime,  I found  myself  deserted  1 
by  most  of  those  who  had  been  my  intimate  » 
friends.  Not  that  any  guilt  was  supposed  ! 
to  attach  to  my  character.  My  officious 
countryman,  to  do  him  justice,  had  been 
candid  enough  to  explain  my  perfect  inno-  1 
cence.  But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a J 
w;int  of  strong  virtue  in  mankind.  We  have  | 
plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic  ! 
character  is  gone.  How  else  can  I account  ' 
for  it,  that  of  all  my  numerous  acquaintance, 
among  whom  I had  the  honour  of  ranking 
sundry  persons  of  education,  talents,  and 
worth,  scarcely  here  and  there  one  or  two  , 
could  be  found  who  had  the  courage  to  j 
associate  with  a man  that  had  been  hanged.  | 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether  j 
were  persons  of  strong  but  coarse  minds ; i 
and  from  the  alienee  of  all  delicacy  in  them 
I suffered  almost  as  much  as  from  the 
superabundance  of  a false  species  of  it  in  the 
others.  Those  who  stuck  by  me  were  the 
jokers,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  by 
the  fidelity  which  they  had  shown  towards 
me  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfeeling  are  the  jests 
that  I have  suffered  from  these  rude  (because 
faithful)  Achaleses.  As  they  passed  me  in 
the  streets,  one  would  nod  significantly  to 
his  companion  and  say,  pointing  to  me, 
Smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I had  got  a 
wen,  that  I was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my 
neck.  Another  would  inquire,  What  news 
from  • • * Assizes  1 (which  you  may  guess, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame,)  and 
whether  the  sessions  was  like  to  prove  a 
maiden  one  1 A Ihinl  would  offer  to  insure 
me  from  drowning.  A fourth  would  tease  j 
me  with  inquiries  how  I felt  wlien  I was  ' 
swinging,  whether  I bad  not  something  like  j 
a blue  flame  dancing  before  my  eyes  ? A | 
fifth  took  a fancy  never  to  call  me  anything 
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but  Jjazarus.  And  an  eminent  bookseller 
and  publisher, — who,  in  liia  zeal  to  present 
the  public  with  new  facts,  ha<l  he  lived  in 
those  days,  I am  confident,  would  not  have 
scrupled  waiting  upon  the  person  himself 
last  mentioned,  at  the  most  critical  perit^l  of 
his  existence,  to  solicit  a feic  facts  rdaiivt  to 
remscitation, — had  the  modesty  to  offer  me 
— guineas  per  sheet,  if  I would  write,  in  his 
Magazine,  a physiological  account  of  my 
feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a moderate 
fortitude  might  have  enabled  me  to  struggle 
with.  Alas  1 Mr.  Editor,  the  women, — 
whose  good  graces  1 had  always  most 
assiduously  cultivated,  from  whose  softer 
minds  I had  hoj)ed  a more  delicate  and 
generous  sympathy  than  I found  in  the  men, 
— the  women  began  to  shim  me — this  was 
the  unkindest  blow  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  ? How  couldst 
thou  imagine,  wretchedest  of  beings,  that 
that  tender  creature  Seraphina  would  fling 
her  pretty  arms  al>out  that  neck  which 
pre\nou8  circumstances  had  rendered  in- 
famous ? That  she  would  put  up  with  the 
I refuse  of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the  cord  ? 
Or  that  any  xinalogy  could  subsist  between 
the  knot  which  binds  true  lovers,  and  the 
knot  which  ties  malefactors  ? 

I can  forgive  that  pert  baggage  Flirtilla, 
who,  when  I complimented  her  one  day  on 
the  execution  which  her  eyes  had  done, 
replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  * * was  ajudge 
of  those  things.  But  from  thy  more  exalted 
mind,  Celestina,  1 expected  a more  unpre- 
judiced decision.  The  person  whose  true 
name  I conceal  under  this  appellation,  of  all 
the  women  that  I was  ever  acquainted  with 
hod  the  most  manly  turn  of  mind,  w hich  she 
had  improved  by  reading  and  the  best  con- 
versation. Her  imderstanding  was  not  more 
masculine  than  her  manners  and  whole 
disposition  w'ere  delicately  and  truly  feminine. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  leaving 
his  widow,  and  Celestina,  an  only  child,  with 
a fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  want, 
but  not  to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendour. 
I had  the  mothers  permission  to  pay  my 
addi'esses  to  the  young  lady,  and  Celestina 
seemed  to  approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I jx)ured  out  my 
overcharged  soul  in  the  pi*eseuce  of  Celestina, 


complaining  of  the  hard  and  unfeeling 
prejudices  of  the  world  ; and  the  sweet  maid 
has  again  and  again  declarcfl,  that  no 
irrational  prejudice  should  hinder  her  from 
esteeming  every  man  according  to  his 
intrinsic  worth.  Often  has  she  re|>eated  the 
consolatory  assurance,  that  she  could  never  I 
consider  as  e.ssentially  ignominious  an  acci-  ^ 
dent^  which  w’as  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but 
which  might  have  happened  to  the  most 
innocent  of  mankind.  Then  would  she  set 
forth  some  illustrious  example,  which  her  i 
reading  easily  fumishe<l,  of  a Phocioii  or  a | 
Socrate.s  unjustly  condemned ; of  a Italeigh 
or  a Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  late  |k«- 
terity  had  done  justice  ; and  by  soothing 
my  fancy  with  some  such  agreeable  parallel, 
she  would  make  me  almost  to  triumph  in 
my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame  into 
glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  con- 
versations the  time  pa&fe<l  on,  till  I tnipur-  ^ 
tunately  ur^ed  the  mistress  of  my  affections 
to  name  the  day  for  our  union.  To  this  she 
obligingly  consented,  and  I thought  myself 
the  happiest  of  mankind.  But  how  was  I 
surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the 
following  billet  from  my  charmer ; — I 

Sir, — You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity, 
or  to  a worse  failing,  ingratitude,  if,  with 
anguish  of  heart,  1 feel  myself  compelled  by 
irresistible  arguments  to  recall  a vow  which 
I fear  I made  with  too  little  consideration.  ' 
I never  can  be  yours.  Tlie  reasons  of  my  I 
decision,  w'hich  is  final,  are  in  my  own  breast, 
and  you  must  everlastingly  remain  a stranger 
to  them.  Assure  yourself  that  I can  never  | 
cease  to  esteem  you  as  1 ought.  i 

Celestina. 

At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  I ran  in  frantic  | 
haste  to  Celestina's  lodgings,  where  1 learned, 
to  my  infinite  mortification,  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  set  off  on  a journey  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  to  visit  a reia-  . 
tioD,  and  were  not  expected  to  return  in  less  I 
than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  with- 
out the  courage  to  solicit  an  explanation  by 
letter,  even  if  J had  known  where  they  were, 
(for  the  particular  address  was  industriously 
conceale<l  from  me,)  1 waited  with  impatience 
the  termination  of  the  period,  in  the  vain 
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hope  that  I might  be  permitted  to  have  a I remnant  of  this  frame  (the  mangled  trophy 
chance  of  softening  the  hai-sh  decision  by  ; of  reprieved  innocence)  with  creiUt  to  iny- 
a personal  interview  with  Celestina  after  j self,  in  any  of  those  barbarous  countries, 
her  return.  But  before  three  months  were  No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingled 
at  an  end,  I learned  from  the  newspapers  | with  the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with 
that  my  beloved  had  — given  her  hand  to  ' which  what  was  left;  of  me  would  have  been 
another ! surveyetL 

Heart-broken  as  I was,  I was  totally  at  a Tlie  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me 
loss  to  account  for  the  strange  step  which  ; to  inquire  iutothereasonsof  the  general  levity 
she  had  taken  ; and  it  was  not  till  some  with  which  the  subject  of  hanging  is  treated 
years  after  that  I learned  the  true  reason  as  a topic  in  this  country.  I say,  as  a topic  : 
from  a female  relation  of  hers,  to  whom  it  i for  let  the  very  persons  who  speak  so  lightly 
seems  Celestina  had  confessed  in  confidence, ! of  the  thing  at  a distance  be  brought  to  view 
that  it  was  no  dement  of  mine  that  had  the  real  scene, — let  the  platform  be  bon& 
caused  her  to  break  off  the  match  so  abniptly,  I fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling  culprit 
nor  any  preference  which  she  might  feel  for  j brought  forth, — the  case  is  chtonged  ; but  as 
any  other  person,  for  she  preferred  me  (she  a topic  of  conversation,  I appeal  to  the  vulgar 
was  pleased  to  say,)  to  all  mankind ; but ! Jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street, 
when  she  came  to  lay  the  matter  closer  to  But  why  mention  them,  when  the  ]>olite8i 
her  heart,  she  found  that  she  never  should  authors  have  agreed  in  making  use  of  this 
be  able  to  bear  the  sight — (I  give  you  her  subject  os  a source  of  the  ridiculous  ? Swift, 
very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by  , and  Pope,  and  Prior,  are  fond  of  recurring 
her  relation) — the  sight  of  a man  In  a night-  to  it.  Gay  has  built  an  entire  drama  upon 
cap,  who  had  appeared  on  a public  platform  this  single  foundation.  The  whole  interest 
— it  would  lead  to  such  a disagreeable  asso- 1 of  the  0}>era  may  he  said  to  hang 

ciation  of  ideas!  And  to  this  punctilio  I upon  it.  To  such  writers  as  Fielding  and 


was  sacrificed. 


j Smollett  it  is  a perfect  bonne-bouche. — Hear 


To  pass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor  the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Comical 
mortifications,  to  which  this  last  and  heaviest  View  of  London  and  Westminster^  de.scribe 
might  well  render  me  callous,  behold  me  the  Order  of  the  Show  at  one  of  the  Tghurn 
here,  Mr.  Editor  1 in  the  thirty-seventh  year  Executions  in  liis  time;  — “Mr.  Ordinary 
of  my  existence,  (the  twelfth,  reckoning  from  visits  his  melancholy  flock  in  Newgate  by 
my  re-animation,)  cut  off  from  all  respectable  eight.  Doleful  procession  up  Holboru-hill 
connexions;  rejected  by  the  fairer  half  of  | about  eleven.  Men  handsome  and  proper  that 
the  community, — who  in  my  case  alone  seem  were  never  thought  so  before,  w’hich  is  some 
to  have  laid  aside  the  characteristic  pity  comfort  however.  Arrive  at  the  fatal  place 
of  their  sex  ; punished  because  1 was  once  by  twelve.  Burnt  brandy,  women,  and  sab- 
punished  unjustly ; suffering  for  no  other  bath-breaking,  repented  of.  Some  few  peni- 
reason  than  because  I ouce  had  the  mis-  tential  drops  fall  under  the  gallows.  Sberiffi»" 
fortune  to  suffer  without  any  cause  at  all.  men,  parson,  pickpockets,  criminals,  all  very 
In  no  other  country,  I think,  but  this,  could  busy.  I1ie  last  concluding  perem]>tory  psalm 
a man  have  been  subject  to  such  a lifo-long  struck  up.  Show  over  by  one.”— lu  this 
persecution,  when  once  his  innocence  had  sportive  strain  does  this  misguided  wit  think 
been  clearly  established.  proper  to  play  with  a subject  so  serious, 

Had  I crawled  forth  a rescued  victim  from  which  yet  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  he 
the  rack  in  the  horrible  dungeons  of  the  In-  had  not  known  that  there  existed  a predis- 
quisition,— had  I heaved  myself  up  from  a position  in  the  habits  of  his  imaccouutablc 
half  bastinado  in  China,  or  been  tom  from  countrymen  to  consider  the  subject  as  a jest, 
the  just-entering,  ghastly  impaling  stake  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who, 
in  Borbary,  — had  I dropt  alive  from  the  (not  to  mention  the  solution  which  the  (rraw- 
knout  in  Bussia,  or  come  off  with  a gushed  digger  in  Ilandet  gives  of  his  fellow-work- 
neck  from  the  half-mortal,  scarce-in-time-  mao's  problem,)  in  that  scene  in  Measure  for 
retracted  cimeter  of  an  executioneering  slave  Measure,  where  the  Cloum  calls  upon  Master 
in  Turkey,— I might  have  borne  about  the  Bamardine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged,  which 
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he  decUnca  on  the  score  of  being  sleepy,  has  ! 
actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify  this 
amiable  propensity  in  his  countrymen  ; for 
it  is  plain,  from  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  , 
of  his  head,  and  from  Abhorton't  ashing,  “ Is 
the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  1 ” that  be- 
heading, and  not  hanging,  was  the  punish- 
ment to  which  Bamardine  was  destinetl. 
But  Shakspeare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block 
were  pregnant  with  no  ludicrdus  images,  and 
therefore  falsified  the  historic  truth  of  his  ! 
own  drama  (if  I may  so  speak),  rather  than  ! 
he  would  leave  out  such  excellent  matter  for  , 
' a jest  as  the  suspending  of  a fellow-creature  j 
in  mid-air  has  been  ever  esteemed  to  be  by  ■ 
Englishmen. 

One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails 
to  intrude  itself  into  our  contemplations  upon 
I this  mode  of  death,  I suppose  to  be,  the  ab- 
I surd  posture  into  which  a man  is  thrown 
who  is  condemned  to  dance,  as  the  vulgar 
j delight  to  express  it,  upon  nothing.  To  see 
him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air. 

As  the  wind  jou  know  will  wave  a man  ; ” • 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the 
life  is  newly  dislodged,  shifting  between 
earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust ; 
like  a weathercock,  serving  to  show  from 
which  point  the  wind  blows  ; like  a maukin, 
fit  only  to  scare  away  birds  ; like  a nest  left 
to  swing  upon  a bough  when  the  bird  is 
flown : these  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot 
without  a mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt 
behold  the  human  carcase  reduced  We 
string  up  dogs,  foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels. 
Man  surely  deserves  a steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  asso- 
ciates more  forcibly  with  this  than  with  any 
other  mode  of  punishment,  I cannot  help 
thinking  to  be,  the  senseless  costume  with 
w’hich  old  prescription  has  tkoiight  fit  to 
clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  in  this  country. 
Let  a man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from 
his  imagination  all  idea  of  the  whimsical, 
something  of  it  will  come  across  him  when 
he  contemplates  the  figureofa  fellow-creature 
in  the  day-time  (in  however  distressing  a 
situation)  in  a night-cap.  Whether  it  be 
that  this  nocturnal  additioti  hjis  something 
discordant  with  daylight,  or  that  it  is  the 
dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  times 

* Illeronimo  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy. 


when  we  are  " seen,'’  as  the  Angel  in  Milton 
expresses  it,  ^ least  wise,*' — this,  I am  afraid,  * 
will  always  be  the  case  ; unless,  indeed,  as 
in  my  instance,  some  strong  personal  feeling  « 
overpower  the  ludicrous  altogether.  To  me,  | 
when  1 reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfortunes 
which  have  pursued  men  through  life,  owing  < 
to  that  accursed  drapery,  the  cap  presents  as  | 
purely  fnghtful  an  object  as  the  sleeveless  j 
yellow  coat  and  devil-painted  mitre  of  the 
San  Benitos. — An  ancestor  of  mine,  who 
suffered  for  his  loyalty  in  the  time  of  the  « 
civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  | 
what  I am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  execution,  no  entreaties  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  submit  to  the  o<Uous  dishabille, 
as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon  wear- 
ing and  actually  suffered  in,  the  identical, 

I flowing  periwig  which  he  is  painted  in,  in 
I the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle*s  seat  in 
shire. 

I Suffer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I quit  the  ! 

' subject,  to  say  a word  or  two  respecting  the 
minister  of  justice  in  this  country;  in  plain 
I words,  I mean  the  hangman.  It  has  always  t 
appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  mode  of  inflicting  • 
capital  punishments  with  us,  there  is  too  | 
ranch  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand.  The 
guillotine,  as  performing  its  functions  more 
of  itself  and  sparing  human  agency,  though  a 
cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind 
has  many  ways  the  advantage overour  tray. 

In  beheading,  indeed,  as  It  was  formerly  prac-  | 
tised  in  Engbnd,  and  in  whipping  to  death, 
as  is  sometimes  practised  now,  the  hand  of 
man  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  busy  ; but  there 
i.s  something  less  repugnant  in  these  down- 
right blows  than  in  the  officious  barber-like 
ministerings  of  the  other.  To  have  a fellow 
with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling  about  I 
your  collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet 
would  regulate  your  cravat,  valuing  himself 

I on  his  menial  dexterity 

' I never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal, — 
j I mean  the  fellow  who  officiated  for  me, — in 
I London  last  winter.  1 think  I see  him  now, 

I — in  a waiiitcoat  that  had  been  mine, — 

' smirking  along  as  if  ho  knew  me- 
in some  parts  of  Germany,  that  fellow  « 

^ office  is  by  law  declared  infamous,  and  his 
posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled.  They 
I have  hereditary  hangmen,  or  hod  at  least, 

I in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  heredi- 
tary other  great  officers  of  state ; and  the  , 
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haugmeD*8  families  of  two  adjoining  parishes  But  it  is  time  to  quit  a subject  which  teems 

intermarried  with  each  other,  to  keep  the  witii  disagreeable  images 

breed  entire.  I wish  something  of  the  same  Permit  me  to  subscribe  m>'self,Mr.  Editor, 
kind  were  established  in  England.  Your  unfortunate  friend, 

PENSlLtS. 


ON  THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  TAILORS. 

Sedet,  octernumque  sedcbit, 

Infelix  The«euff."  Vikoil. 


I 

! 


That  there  is  a professional  melancholy,  if 
I may  so  express  myself,  incident  to  the 
occupation  of  a tailor,  is  a fact  which  I think 
very  few  will  venture  to  dispute.  I may  , 
safely  appeal  to  my  readers,  whether  they 
ever  knew  one  of  that  faculty  that  w'as  not 
of  a tem|>erameut,  to  say  the  least,  far  re- 
moved from  mercurial  or  jovial. 

Observe  the  suspicious  gravity  of  their 
gait.  The  peacock  is  not  more  tender,  from 
a consciousness  of  his  peculiar  infirmity, 
than  a gentleman  of  this  profession  is  of 
being  known  by  the  same  infallible  testi- 
monies of  his  occupation.  “ Walk,  that  I 
may  know  thee.” 

Do  you  ever  see  him  go  whistling  along 
the  foot-path  like  a carman,  or  brush  th  rough 
a crowd  like  a baker,  or  go  smiling  to  himself 
like  a lover  ? Is  he  forward  to  thrust  into 
mobs,  or  to  make  one  at  the  ballad-Hinger’s 
audiences  ? Does  he  not  rather  slink  by 
assemblies  and  meetings  of  the  people,  as  one 
that  wisely  declines  popular  observation  \ 

How  extremely  rare  is  a noisy  tailor  I a 
^ mirthful  and  obstreperous  tailor ! 

' “ At  my  nativity,”  says  Sir  Tliomas 

Browne,  “ my  ascendant  was  the  earthly 
sign  of  Scorpius  ; I was  bom  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I think  I have  a piece 
of  that  leaden  planet  in  me  ” One  would 
! think  that  he  were  anatomising  a tailor ! 

I save  that  to  the  latter’s  occupation,  methinks, 
a woollen  planet  would  seem  more  consonant, 

I and  that  he  should  be  bom  when  the  sun 
i was  in  Aries. — He  goes  on  : I am  no 

way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
i and  galliardise  of  company.”  How  true  a 
I type  of  the  whole  trade ! Eminently  eco- 
j nomical  of  hia  words,  you  shall  seldom  hear 
' a jest  come  from  one  of  them.  He  sometimes 
furnishes  subject  for  a repartee,  but  nu*ely 
(I  think)  contributes  one  ore  proprio. 


Drink  itself  does  not  seem  to  elevate  him, 
or  at  least  to  call  out  of  him  any  of  the  ex-  j 
ternal  indications  of  vanity.  I cannot  say  : 
that  it  never  causes  his  pride  to  swell,  but  it  ' 
never  breaks  out  I am  even  fearful  that  it  | 
may  swell  and  rankle  to  an  alarming  degree 
inwardly.  For  pride  U near  of  kin  to  me-  ' 
lancholy  ! — a hurtful  obstruction  from  the 
ordinary  outlets  of  vanity  being  shut  It  is  i 
this  stoppage  w’hich  engenders  proud  i 
humours.  Therefore  a tailor  may  be  proud.  ! 
I think  he  is  never  vain.  The  display  of  his 
gaudy  patterns,  in  that  book  of  hU  which 
emulates  the  rainbow,  never  raises  any  i 
inflations  of  that  emotion  in  him,  corres-  | 
ponding  to  what  the  wig-maker  (for  instance) 
evinces,  when  he  expatiates  on  a curl  or  a bit  | 
of  hair.  He  spreads  them  forth  with  a sullen 
incapacity  fur  pleasure,  a real  or  affected 
indifference  to  grandeur.  Cloth  of  gold 
neither  seems  to  elate,  nor  cloth  of  frieze  to 
depress  him  — according  to  the  beautiful 
motto  which  formed  the  modest  imprese  of 
the  shield  worn  by  CTiarles  Brandon  at  his 
marri^ige  with  the  king’s  sister.  Nay,  I doubt 
whether  he  w'ould  discover  any  vain-glorious 
complacence  in  his  colours,  though  ” Iris  ” 
herself  “dipt  the  woof.” 

In  further  corroboration  of  this  argument  ' 
— who  ever  saw  the  wedding  of  a tailor  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers,  or  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son  ? 

When  was  a tailor  known  to  give  a dance, 
or  to  be  himself  a good  dancer,  or  to  perform  j 
exquisitely  on  the  tight-roiw,  or  to  shine  in  j 
any  such  light  and  airy  pastimes  t to  sing,  j 
or  play  on  the  violin  1 1 

Do  they  much  care  for  public  rejoicings, 
lightings  up,  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  can- 
nons, 6(C.  ? 

Valiant  I know  they  can  be  ; but  I appeal 
to  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the  exploits 
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of  Eliot’s  famoiu  ti*oop,  whether  in  their  ; 
fiercest  charges  they  betrayed  anything  of 
that  thoughtless  oblivion  of  death  with  ■ 
which  a Frenchman  jigs  into  battle,  or 
whether  they  did  not  show  more  of  the 
melancholy  valour  of  the  Spaniard,  upon 
whom  they  charged  ; that  deliberate  courage  | 
which  contemplation  and  sedentary  habits  , 
breathe  1 

Are  they  often  great  newsmongers  ? — I 
have  known  some  few  among  them  arrive  j 
at  the  diginty  of  speculative  politicians  ; but  | 
that  light  and  cheerful  every-<lay  interest  in 
the  affairs  and  goings  on  of  the  world,  which 
makes  the  barber*  such  delightful  company, 

I think  is  rarely  observable  in  them. 

Tins  chamcteristic  pensivcness  in  them 
being  so  notorious,  I wonder  none  of  those 
writers,  who  have  expressly  treated  of  me- 
lancholy, should  have  mentioned  it.  Burton, 
whose  lx)ok  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  all  the 
authors  in  that  kind  who  preceded  him,  and 
who  treats  of  every  species  of  this  malady,  | 
from  the  kypochondria^tl  or  wind^  to  the  : 
heroiccd  or  lope  melnnchol>fi  has  strangely  ! 
omitted  it.  Shakspeare  himself  has  over- 1 
looked  it.  1 have  neither  the  scholar's 
melancholy  (saith  Jat]ues),  which  is  emula- 
tion ; nor  the  courtier’s,  which  is  proud  ; nor 
the  8»)ldier’s,  which  is  politic  ; nor  the  lover’s, 
which  is  all  these;”  and  then,  when  you 
might  expect  him  to  have  brought  in,  “ nor 
the  tailor  8,  which  is  ” so  and  so,  ho  comes  to 
an  end  of  his  enumeration,  and  falls  to  a 
defining  of  his  own  melancholy. 

Milton  likewise  has  umitte<l  it,  where  he 
had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in, 
in  his  J*e)ueroso, 

But  the  partial  omissions  of  historians 
proving  nothing  against  the  existence  of  any 

• Harinif  tncidentoll}'  mentioned  the  barber  In  a eom- 
pariwn  of  profe-^iunal  temperaments,  I hoi»o  no  other 
trade  will  take  offence,  or  look  upon  U a*  an  incietlltjr  , 
done  to  them.  If  I My,  that  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and  j 
all  the  convenationul  and  social  graces  which  '*  gladden  | 
life,”  1 esteem  no  profeasion  comparable  to  his.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  the  goodwill  which  1 bear  to  this  useful  and  ^ 
agreeable  body  of  men,  that,  residing  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  (where  the  best  sj>ceimen»  of  them  are  to  be 
found,  except  jterhaps  at  the  universities),  there  are  seven 
of  them  to  whom  I am  pcrs«mally  known,  and  who 
never  pose  me  without  the  compliment  of  the  hat  on 
either  side.  My  truly  polite  and  urbane  friend,  Mr.  , 
— — m,  of  Flower-.de-lucc.eourt,  in  Fleet-street,  will 
forgive  my  mention  of  him  in  particular.  1 can  truly 
say,  that  I never  spent  a quarter  of  an  honr  under  his 
bunds  without  deriving  some  profit  from  the  agreeable 
discussions  which  arc  always  going  on  there. 


well-attested  fact,  I shall  proceed  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  causes  why  tills  pensive 
turn  should  be  so  predominant  in  people  of 
this  profession  above  all  others. 

And  6rst,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  apparel  being  derived  to  us  frtim 
the  fall,  and  oue  of  the  most  mortifying 
products  of  that  unhappy  event,  a certain 
serioutnesa  (to  say  no  more  of  it)  may  in  the 
order  of  things  have  been  intended  to  l>e 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  th.at  race  of 
men  to  whom  in  all  ages  the  care  of  con- 
triving the  human  apparel  has  been  en- 
trusted, to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  first 
institution  of  clothes,  and  sen  e as  a standing 
remonstrance  against  those  vanities  which 
the  absurd  couversion  of  a memorial  of  our 
shame  into  an  ornament  of  our  persona  was 
destined  to  produce  J Correspondent  in 
some  sort  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  tailor  sitting  over  a cave  or  hollow  place, 
in  the  caballiatick  language  of  his  order  is 
said  to  liave  certain  mtlaicdtoly  always 

open  under  his  feet. — But  waiving  further 
inquiry'  into  final  causes,  where  the  beat  of 
us  can  only  wauder  in  the  dark,  let  us  try  to 
discover  the  efficient  causes  of  this  melau- 
clioly. 

I think,  tlien,  that  they  may  he  reduceti 
to  two,  omitting  some  subordinate  ones,  viz. 

The  sedentary  habits  of  the  tailor. — 

Something  peculiar  in  his  diet. — 

First,  his  aeientary  habit*. — In  Doctor 
i Norris’s  famous  narrative  of  the  frenzy  of 
i Iilr.  .lohn  Dennis,  tlie  patient,  being  ques- 
' tioned  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  swelling  in 
] Ills  legs,  replies  that  it  came  “by  criticism 
! to  whicli  tlie  learned  doctor  seeming  to 
demur,  as  to  a distemper  which  he  had  never 
i reail  of,  Dennis  (wlio  ap|)ear8  not  to  have 
I been  mad  ui>on  all  subjects)  rejoins,  with 
some  warmtli,  that  it  was  no  distemper,  but 
a noble  art ; that  he  hail  sat  fourteen  hours 
a day  at  it ; .and  that  the  other  was  a pretty 
doctor  not  to  know  that  there  was  a commu- 
nication between  the  brain  and  the  legs  ! 

When  we  consider  tliat  this  sitting  for 
fourteen  hours  continuously,  which  tlie  critic 
protiably  practised  only  while  he  was  writing 
his  “ remarks,”  is  no  more  than  what  the 
tailor,  in  the  ordinary  pursuance  of  his  art, 
submits  to  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  through- 
out the  yeai',  shall  we  wonder  to  find  the 
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braiu  affected,  and  in  a manner  overclouded,  melancholy.**  “ Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten 
from  that  indissoluble  sympathy  between  (he  says)  I find  gounls,  cucumbers,  melons, 
the  noble  and  less  noble  parts  of  the  body  disallowed  ; but  especially  caubaoe.  It 
which  Dennis  hints  at  ? The  iiunatural  and  catiseth  troublesome  dreams,  aiul  sends  up 
painful  manner  of  his  sitting  must  also  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  Zee. 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil,  insomuch  that  1 i Affect,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns 
have  sometimes  ventured  to  liken  tailors  at  cabbage.  And  Isaack,  lib.  u.  cap.  1,  animee 
their  lx>ards  to  80  many  envious  Junos,  facit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the 

croM-le<fged  to  htiulcr  the  birth  of  their  own  soul.**  I could  not  omit  so  flattering  a testU 
/rfici/y.  The  legs  transversed  thus  cross-  mony  from  an  author  who,  having  no  theory 
wise,  or  decussatetl,  was  among  the  ancients  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously 
the  {tosture  of  malediction.  The  Turks,  who  contributecl  to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It 
practise  it  at  this  day,  are  noted  to  be  a is  well  known  that  this  last-named  vegetable 
melancholy  people.  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  which  we  can  j 

Secondly,  his  diet. — To  which  purp<«e  I discover,  constituted  almost  the  sole  food  of 
find  a roost  remarkable  passage  in  Burton,  this  extraordinary  race  of  people, 
in  bis  chapter  entitled  ^ Bad  diet  a cause  of  Burton,  Junior.  \ 
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OF  THE  PALATE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ THE  REFLECTOR.** 

came  in  fasting ; but  as  that  excuse  could 
not  serve  above  once  or  tw'ice  at  most,  he 
has  latterly  dropped  the  mask  altogether, 
and  chosen  to  appear  in  his  own  proper 
colours  without  reserve  or  apology. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  unpleasant  his 
conduct  has  become.  His  way  of  staring  at 
the  dishes  as  they  are  brought  in,  has  abso- 
lutely something  immodest  in  it : it  is  like  j 
the  stare  of  an  impudent  man  of  fashion  at 
a fine  woman,  when  she  first  comes  into  a 
room.  I am  positively  in  pain  for  the  dishes, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  con- 
sciousness, and  will  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, he  treats  them  so  like  what  they 
are  not. 

Then  again  he  makes  no  scruple  of  keeping 
a joint  of  meat  on  the  table,  after  the  cheese 
and  fruit  are  brought  in,  till  he  has  what  he 
calls  done  with  it.  Now  how  awkward  this 
looks,  where  there  are  ladies,  you  may  judge, 
Mr.  Reflector, — how  it  disturbs  the  order 
and  comfort  of  a meal.  And  yet  I always 
make  a point  of  helping  him  first,  contrary 
to  all  good  manners, — before  any  of  my 
female  friends  are  helped,  — tliat  he  may 
avoid  this  very  error.  I wish  he  would  eat 
before  he  comes  out. 


j 


Mr.  Reflector,— My  husband  and  1 arc  ' 
fond  of  company,  and  being  in  easy  circum- ' 
stances,  we  are  seldom  without  a party  to 
dinner  two  or  three  days  in  a week.  The 
utmost  cordiality  has  hitherto  prevailed  at 
our  meetings  ; but  there  is  a young  gentle-  i 
man,  a near  relation  of  my  husband's,  that 
has  lately  come  among  us,  whose  preposterous 
behaviour  bids  fair,  if  not  timely  checke<l,  to 
disturb  our  tranquillity.  He  is  too  great  a 
favourite  with  ray  husband  in  other  respects, 
for  me  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  any  other 
than  this  distant  w*ay.  A letter  printed  in  I 
your  publication  may  catch  his  eye  ; for  ho 
is  a great  reader,  and  makes  a point  of  seeing 
all  the  new  things  that  come  out.  Indeed,  ^ 
he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding.  | 
My  husband  says  that  he  has  a good  deal  of 
wit ; but  for  my  part  I cannot  say  I am  any 
judge  of  that,  having  seldom  observed  him  | 
open  his  mouth  except  for  purposes  very  I 
foreign  to  conversation.  In  short,  Sir,  this 
young  gentleman's  failing  is,  an  immoderate 
Indulgence  of  hU  [uilate.  The  first  time  he 
dined  w'ith  us,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
extenuate  the  length  of  time  he  kept  the 
dinner  on  the  table,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  a very  long  walk  in  the  morning,  and 
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I Wliat  makes  his  proceedings  more  particu- 
I larly  offensive  at  our  house  is,  that  my 
I husband,  though  out  of  common  politeness 
I he  is  obliged  to  set  dishes  of  animal  food 
I before  his  visitors,  yet  himself  and  his  whole 
family,  (myself  included)  feed  entirely  on 
vegetables.  We  have  a theor}%  that  animal 
food  is  neither  wholesome  nor  natural  to 
man  ; and  even  vegetables  we  refuse  to  eat 
until  they  have  undergone  the  operation  of  | 
tire,  in  consideration  of  those  numberless 
little  living  creatures  which  the  glass  helps 
us  to  detect  in  every  fibre  of  the  plant  or 
root  before  it  be  dressed.  On  the  same 
theory'  we  boil  our  water,  which  is  our  only 
I drink,  before  we  suffer  it  to  come  to  table. 

I Our  children  are  perfect  little  Pythagoreans : 

I it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their 
; nursery,  stuffing  their  dried  fruits,  figs, 
i raisins,  and  mi7X-,  which  is  the  only  approach 
' to  animal  food  which  is  allowed.  Tliey  have 
j no  notion  how  the  substance  of  a creature 
! that  ever  had  life  can  become  food  for  an- 
I other  creature.  A beef-steak  is  an  absurdity 
I to  them ; a mutton-chop,  a solecism  in 
terms ; a cutlet,  a word  absolutely  without 
any  meaning  ; a butcher  is  nonsense,  except 
I so  far  as  it  is  taken  for  a man  who  delights 
in  blood,  or  a hero.  In  this  happy  sUite  of 
■ innocence  we  have  kept  their  minds,  not 
allowing  tl^ein  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  to 
1 hear  of  any  preparations  for  the  dressing  of 
! animal  food,  or  even  to  know  that  such 
' things  are  practised.  But  as  a state  of 
ignorance  is  incompatible  with  a certain  age, 
and  as  my  eldest  girl,  who  is  ten  years  old 
! next  Midsummer,  must  shortly  be  introduced 
into  the  world  and  sit  at  table  with  us,  where 
I she  will  see  some  things  which  will  shock  all 
her  received  notions,  I have  been  endeavour- 
ing  by  little  and  little  to  break  her  mind,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  disagreeable  impressions 
j which  must  be  forced  upon  it.  llie  ffi'st  hint 
1 gave  her  upon  the  subject,  I could  see  her 
recoil  fi*om  it  with  the  same  horror  with 
which  we  listen  to  a tale  of  Anthro- 
pophugism  ; but  slie  has  gradually  gixiwn 


more  reconciled  to  it,  in  some  measure,  from 
my  telling  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ' 
world,  — to  which,  however  senseless,  we  i 
must  submit,  so  far  as  we  could  do  it  with  I 
innocence,  not  to  give  offence ; and  she  lias 
shown  so  much  strength  of  mind  on  other  I 
occasions,  which  1 have  no  doubt  is  owing  to 
the  calmness  and  serenity  superinduced  by  | 
her  diet,  that  I am  in  good  hopes  when  the 
projier  season  for  her  (UbtU  arrives,  she  may  i 
be  brought  to  endure  the  sight  of  a roasted 
chicken  or  a dish  of  sweet-breads  for  the  i 
first  time  without  fainting.  Such  being  the  | 
nature  of  our  little  household,  you  may  guess 
what  inroads  into  the  economy  of  it, — what 
revolutions  and  turnings  of  things  upside 
down,  the  example  of  such  a feeder  as 
Mr. is  calculated  to  produce.  i 

1 wouder,  at  a time  like  the  present,  when 
the  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  food  is  so  i 
painfully  acknowledged,  that  shame  has  no  ' 
effect  upon  him.  Can  he  have  read  Mr.  | 
Malthus's  Thoughts  on  the  Katio  of  Food 
to  Population  ? Can  he  think  it  reasonable 
that  one  man  should  consume  the  sustenance 
of  many  ? 

The  young  gentleman  has  an  agreeable  air 
and  person,  such  as  are  not  unlikely  to 
recommend  him  on  the  score  of  matrimony.  i 
But  his  fortune  is  not  over  large  ; and  what  | 
prudent  yoimg  woman  would  tliink  of  em-  i 
barking  hers  witli  a man  who  would  bring  ' 
three  or  four  mouths  (or  what  is  equivalent  | 
to  them)  into  a family  ? She  might  as 
reasonably  choose  a widower  in  the  same 
circumstances,  with  three  or  four  children.  | 

1 cannot  think  who  he  takes  after.  Uis  ' 
father  and  mother,  by  all  accounts,  were  | 
very  moderate  eaters  ; only  I have  heard 
that  the  latter  swallowed  her  victuals  very 
fast,  and  the  former  had  a tedious  custom  of  | 
sitting  long  at  his  meals.  Perhaps  he  takes  ‘ 
after  both.  I 

I wish  you  would  turn  this  in  your  i 
thoughts,  Mr.  Keflector,  and  give  us  your  j 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  excessive  eating  aud,  I 
particularly,  of  animal  food.  Hosi  itjl 
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EDAX  ON 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 

Mr.  Rfj^lector,— I am  going  to  lay  before 
you  a case  of  the  most  iniquitous  persecution 
that  ever  poor  devil  sutfered. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  1 have  been 
visited  with  a calamity  ever  since  my  birth. 
Ilow  shall  I mention  it  without  offending 
I delicacy  1 Yot  out  it  must.  My  sufferings, 
then,  have  all  arisen  from  a most  inordinate 
apj>etite 

Not  for  wealth,  not  for  vast  possessions, 
then  might  I have  hope<l  to  find  a cure  in 
some  of  those  precepts  of  pliilosophers  or 
fK>ets, — those  verba  et  voces  which  Horace 
speaks  of : — 

**  quibus  bunc  Ifnlir  dolorem 
I PoMlt,  et  maKnmn  murbi  dcponere  partem; 

I not  for  glory,  not  for  fame,  not  for  applause, 

I • — for  against  this  disease,  too,  he  tells  us 
there  are  certain  piacula,  or,  as  Pope  has 
I chosen  to  render  it, 

. **  rhjTne*,  which  frc*h  and  fre«b  oppHcd, 

j Will  cure  the  arrant'at  puppy  of  bin  pricte ; '* 

I nor  yet  for  pleasure,  properly  so  called  : the 
I strict  and  viiluous  lessons  w'hich  I received 
in  early  life  from  the  best  of  jiarents, — a 
pious  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
now  no  more,— I trust  have  rendered  me 

sufficiently  secure  on  that  side : 

j No,  Sir,  for  none  of  these  things ; but  on 
i appetite,  in  iU  coarsest  and  least  metaphorical 
I sense, — an  appetite  for  foo<L 
I The  exorbitancies  of  my  arrow-root  and 
' pappUh  days  I cannot  go  back  far  enough  to 
I remember ; only  1 have  been  told  that  my 
I mother's  constitution  not  admitting  of  my 
being  nursed  at  home,  the  wumaii  who  hud 
tlie  care  of  me  for  that  purpose  used  to  moke 
most  extravagant  demands  for  my  pretended 
excesses  in  that  kind  ; whicli  my  parents, 

I rather  than  believe  anything  unpleasant  of 
I me,  chose  to  impute  to  the  known  covetous- 
j ness  and  mercenary  disposition  of  that  sort 
of  people.  This  blindness  continued  on  their 
{>oi't  alter  1 was  sent  for  home,  up  to  the 


APPETITE. 

“ THE  REFLECTOR.” 

period  when  it  was  thought  proper,  on 
account  of  my  advanced  age,  that  1 should 
mix  with  other  boys  more  unreservedly  than 
I had  hitherto  dune.  1 was  accordingly  sent 
to  boarding-school. 

Here  the  melancholy  truth  became  too  { 
a]>parent  to  be  disguised.  The  prying 
republic  of  which  a great  school  consists 
soon  found  me  out : there  was  no  shifting  i 
the  blame  any  longer  upon  other  people's  | 
shoulders, — no  good-natured  maid  to  take  | 
upon  herself  the  enormities  of  which  I stood 
accused  in  the  article  of  bread  and  butter,  1 
besides  the  crying  sin  of  stolen  ends  of  j 
puddings,  and  cold  pies  strangely  missing. 
The  truth  was  but  too  manifest  in  my  looks, 

— in  the  evident  signs  of  inanition  which  I 
exhibited  after  the  fullest  meals,  in  spite  of 
the  double  allowance  which  my  master  was  I 
privately  instructed  by  my  kind  parents  to  | 
give  me.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  j 
is  but  too  much  alive  in  grown  persons,  is 
tenfold  more  active  and  alert  in  boys.  Once  < 
detected,  I w’os  the  constant  butt  of  their  I 
arrows, — tlie  mark  against  which  every  puny  i 
leveller  directed  his  little  shaft  of  sconi.  The 
very  Graduses  and  Thesauruses  were  raked  i 
for  phrases  to  pelt  me  with  by  the  tiny 
pedants.  V’^eutri  uatus — Veutri  deditus, — 
Vesaua  gula, — Escarum  gurges, — Dapibua  , 
iudulgeus, — Non  dans  frscua  gulce, — Sectans  i 
lautm  fercula  mens®,  resounded  wheresoever  ] 
I passed.  1 led  a weary  life,  suffering  the  | 
penalties  of  guilt  for  that  which  was  no  ! 
crime,  but  only  following  the  blameless  | 
dictates  of  nature.  The  remembrance  of  | 
those  childish  reproaches  haunts  me  yet 
oftentimes  in  my  dreams.  My  school-days 
come  again,  and  the  horror  1 used  to  feel,  , 
when,  in  some  silent  comer,  retired  from  the 
notice  of  my  unfeeling  playfellows,  1 have 
sat  to  mumble  the  solitary  slice  of  ginger- 
bread allotted  me  by  the  bounty  of  con- 
siderate friends,  and  have  ached  at  heart 
because  I could  not  spare  a portion  of  it,  as 
I saw  other  boys  do,  to  some  favourite  boy  ; 
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for  if  I know  ray  own  heart,  I waa  never 
selfish, — never  possessed  a luxury  which  I 
did  not  liAsten  to  communicate  to  others ; 
but  my  food,  alas ! was  none ; it  was  an 
indispensable  necessary  ; I could  os  soon 
have  spared  the  blocnl  in  my  veins,  as  have 
I parted  that  with  my  companions. 

Well,  no  one  stage  of  suffering  lasts  for 
ever : we  should  grow  reconciled  to  it  at 
length,  1 suppose,  if  it  did.  The  miseries  of 
my  schoolKlaya  ha<l  their  end ; 1 was  once 
more  restored  to  the  paternal  dwelling.  The 
affectionate  solicitude  of  my  parents  was 
ilirected  to  the  good-natured  purpose  of 
concealing,  even  from  myself,  the  Infirmity 
which  haunted  me.  I was  continually  told 
that  I was  growing,  and  the  appetite  1 dis- 
played was  humanely  representeii  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a symptom  and  an  effect 
of  that.  I used  even  to  be  complimented 
upon  it.  But  this  temporary  fiction  could 
not  endure  above  a year  or  two.  1 ceased  to 
grow,  but,  alas  ! I did  not  cease  my  demands 
for  alimentary  sustenance. 

Those  times  are  long  since  past,  and  with 
them  have  ceased  to  exist  the  fond  conceal- 
ment— the  indulgent  blimlness — the  delicate 
overlooking — the  compassionate  fiction.  I 
and  my  infirmity  are  left  ex^wsed  and  bare 
to  the  broad,  unwinking  eye  of  the  world, 
which  nothing  can  elude.  My  meals  ore 
scanned,  my  mouthfuls  weighed  in  a balance ; 
that  which  appetite  demands  is  set  down  to 
the  account  of  gluttony, — a sin  which  my 
whole  soul  abhors — nay,  which  Nature  her- 
self has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  commit 
I am  constitutionally  disenabled  from  that 
vice  ; for  how  can  he  be  guilty  of  excess  who 
never  can  get  enough  ? Let  them  cea.se, 
then,  to  watch  my  plate  ; and  leave  off  their 
ungracious  comparisons  of  it  to  the  seven 
baskets  of  fragments,  and  the  8U]>ematurally- 
replenished  cup  of  old  Baucis  : and  be 
thankful  that  their  more  phlegmatic  stomachs, 
not  their  virtue,  have  saved  them  from  the 
like  reproaches.  1 do  not  see  that  any  of 
them  desist  from  eating  till  the  holy  rage  of 
hunger,  as  some  one  calls  it,  is  supplied. 
Alas  ! 1 am  doomed  to  stop  short  of  that 
continence. 

What  am  I to  do  ? I am  by  disposition 
inclined  to  conviviality  and  the  social  meal. 
1 am  no  gounuaiid  : 1 require  no  dainties : I 
should  despise  the  board  of  Heliogabalns, 


except  for  its  long  sitting.  Those  vivacious,  ^ 
long-continued  meals  of  the  latter  Romans,  i 
indeed,  I justly  envy  ; but  the  kind  of  far© 
which  the  Curii  and  Dentati  put  up  with,  I 
could  be  content  with.  Dentatus  I have 
been  called,  among  other  unsavoury  jests.  J 
Doublcmeal  is  another  name  which  roy  i 
accpiaiutauce  have  palmed  upon  me,  for  an 
innocent  piece  of  policy  which  I put  in 
practice  for  some  time  without  being  found 
out  ; which  was — going  the  round  of  my 
friends,  beginning  with  the  most  primitive  , 
feeders  among  them,  who  lake  their  dinner  I 
about  one  o’clock,  and  so  successively  drop- 
ping in  upon  the  next  and  the  next,  till  by 
the  time  I got  among  my  more  fashionable 
intimates,  whose  hour  was  six  or  seven,  1 
have  nearly  made  up  the  body  of  a just  and 
complete  meal  (as  I reckon  it),  without 
taking  more  than  one  dinner  (as  they  account 
of  dinners)  at  one  person’s  house.  Since  I 
have  been  found  out,  I endeavour  to  make 
up  by  a damper,  as  1 call  it,  at  home,  before 
I go  out.  But  alas ! with  me,  increase  of  , 
appetite  truly  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
What  is  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  me  at  those  | 
dinner-])arties  is,  the  senseless  custom  of  I 
cheese,  and  the  dessert  afterwards.  I have  ' 
a rational  antipathy  to  the  former ; and  for 
fruit,  and  those  other  vain  vegetable  eubsti-  ' 
lutes  for  meat  (meat,  the  only  legitimate 
aliment  for  human  creatures  since  the  Flood, 
as  I take  it  to  be  detluced  from  that  per- 
mission, or  ordinance  rather,  given  to  Noah 
and  his  descendants),  I bold  them  in  perfe*.*! 
contempt.  Hay  for  horses.  I remember  a 
pretty  apologue,  which  Maudevillo  tells,  very 
much  to  this  purpose,  in  hU  Fable  of  the 
Bees  : — He  biings  in  a Lion  arguing  with  a 
Merchant,  who  had  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  this  king  of  beasts  upon  his  violent  i 
methods  of  feeding.  The  Lion  thus  retorts  : | 
— “ Savage  I am ; but  no  creature  can  l»e  ' 
called  cruel  hut  what  either  by  malice  or 
insensibility  extinguishes  his  natural  pity. 
The  Lion  was  bom  without  compassion  ; we 
follow  the  instinct  of  our  nature  ; the  gods  , 
have  appointed  us  to  live  upon  the  waste 
and  of  other  animals,  and  as  long  as 
we  can  meet  with  dead  ones,  we  never  hunt 
after  the  living  ; ’tis  only  man,  mischievous 
man,  that  can  make  death  a sport.  Nature  | 
taught  your  stomach  to  crave  nothing  hut 
vegetables. — (Under  favour  of  the  Lion,  if  he 
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meant  to  assert  this  universally  of  mankind,  I Kather  let  me  say,  that  to  the  satisfaction 
it  is  not  true.  However,  what  he  says  I of  that  talent  which  was  given  me,  I have 
presently  is  very  sensible.) — Your  violent  been  content  to  sacrifice  no  common  expect- 
fondness  to  change,  and  greater  eagerness  i atious  ; for  such  I had  from  an  old  huly,  a 
after  novelties,  have  prompted  you  to  the  j near  relation  of  our  family,  in  wliose  gooil 
destruction  of  animals  without  justice  or  | graces  I had  the  fortune  to  sbmd,  till  one 

necessity.  The  Lion  has  a ferment  within  fatal  evening . You  have  seen,  Sir. 

him,  that  consumes  the  toughest  skin  and  Reflector,  if  you  have  ever  passed  your  time 
hardest  bones,  os  well  as  the  flesh  of  all  ^ much  in  country  towns,  the  kind  of  suppers 
animals,  without  exception.  Your  squeamish  ' which  elderly  ladies  in  those  places  have 
stomach,  in  which  the  digestive  heat  is  weak  , lying  in  petto  in  an  adjoining  parloiu*,  next 
and  inconsidenible,  won't  so  much  as  admit  to  that  where  they  are  entertaining  their 
of  the  most  tender  parts  of  them,  unless  ! periodically-invited  coevals  with  cards  and 
alx)ve  lialf  the  concoction  has  been  performed  muffins.  The  cloth  is  usually  spread  some 
by  artificial  fire  beforehand ; and  yet  what  ^ half-hour  before  the  final  rubber  is  decided, 
animal  have  you  spared,  to  satisfy  the  ' wlience  they  adjourn  to  sup  upon  what  may 
caprices  of  a languid  appetite  ? languid,  1 1 emphatically  be  called  nothitiff  ; — a sUver  of 
say ; for  what  is  man's  hunger  if  compared  ham,  purposely  contrived  to  be  transparent 
with  the  Lion's  1 Yours,  when  it  is  at  the  ■ to  show  the  china-dish  through  it,  neigh- 
worst,  makes  you  faint ; mine  makes  me  | bouring  a slip  of  invisible  brawn,  which 
mad  : ofl  have  1 tried  with  roots  and  herbs  abuts  upon  something  they  call  a tartlet,  as 
to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  but  in  vain  ; that  is  bravely  supfiorted  by  an  atom  of 
nothing  but  large  quantities  of  flesh  can  any  marmalade,  flanked  in  its  turn  by  a grain  of 
ways  ap|>ease  it." — Allowing  for  the  Lion  potted  beef,  with  a power  of  such  dishlings, 
not  having  a prophetic  instinct  to  take  in  minims  of  kospiudUy^  spread  in  defiance  of 
eveiy  lusus  naturse  that  was  jx>ssible  of  the  human  nature,  or  rather  with  an  utter 
human  appetite,  he  was,  generally  sj^eaking,  ignorance  of  what  it  demands.  Being  engaged 
in  the  right ; and  the  Merchant  was  so  at  one  of  these  card-parties,  I was  obliged  to 
impressed  with  his  argument  that,  we  are  go  a little  before  supper  time  (as  they  face- 
told,  he  replied  not,  but  fainted  away.  O,  tiously  called  the  point  of  time  in  which 
Mr,  Reflector,  that  I were  not  obliged  to ! tliey  are  taking  these  shadowy  refections), 
add,  that  the  creature  who  thus  argues  was  and  the  old  lady,  with  a sort  of  fear  shining 
but  a type  of  me  ! Miserable  man  ! I am  through  the  smile  of  courteous  hospitality 
tAat  Lion!  “Oft.  have  I tried  with  roots  that  beamed  in  her  countenance,  begged  me 
and  herl>a  to  allay  that  violence,  but  in  vain  ; to  step  into  the  next  room  and  take  some- 

nothing  but ! thing  before  1 went  out  in  the  cold, — a 

Those  tales  which  are  renewed  as  often  as  proposal  which  lay  not  in  my  nature  to  deny, 
the  editors  of  papers  want  to  fill  up  a space  ! Indignant  at  the  airy  pros|>ect  I saw  before 
in  their  unfeeling  columns,  of  great  eaters, — j me,  X set  to,  and  in  a trice  despatched  the 
people  that  devour  whole  geese  and  legs  of  whole  meal  intended  for  eleven  persons, — 
iiiutbrn/orict/^cr^,— are  sometimes  attempted  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,— to  the  sprigs  of 
to  be  drawn  to  a parallel  with  my  case. ' garnishing  parsley,  and  the  last  fearful 
This  wilful  confounding  of  motives  and  | custard  that  quaked  upon  the  board,  I need 
circumsUinces,  which  make  all  the  ditference  not  describe  the  consternation,  when  in  due 
of  moral  or  immoral  in  actions,  just  suits  the  time  the  dowagers  adjourned  from  their 
sort  of  talent  which  some  of  my  acquaintance  cards.  Where  was  the  supper  I — and  the 

pride  themselves  upon.  Wagers! — I thank  servants’  answer,  Mr. had  eat  it  all. 

Heaven,  I was  never  mercenary,  nor  could  — Tliat  freak,  however,  jested  me  out  of  a 
Consent  to  prostitute  a gift  (tliough  but  a good  three  hundred  pounds  a year,  which  I 
left-handed  one)  of  nature,  to  the  enlarging  afterw^ards  was  informed  for  a certainty  the 
of  my  worldly  substance  ; prudent  as  the  old  lady  meant  to  leave  me.  I mention  it 
necessities,  which  that  fatal  gift  have  involved  not  in  illustration  of  the  unhappy  faculty 
me  in,  might  have  made  such  a prostitution  which  I am  possessed  of;  for  any  unlucky 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an  indelicate  world,  w^ag  of  a schoolboy,  with  a tolerable  appetite, 
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couM  have  done  as  much  without  feeling 
any  hurt  after  it, — only  that  you  may  judge 
whether  I am  a man  likely  to  set  my  talent 
to  sale,  or  to  requii*e  the  pitiful  stimulus  of 
a w’ager. 

1 have  read  in  Pliny,  or  in  some  author  of 
that  stamp,  of  a reptile  in  Africa,  whose 
I venom  is  of  that  hot,  destructive  quality, 
that  wheresoever  it  fastens  its  tooth,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  animal  that  has  been 
bitten  in  a few  seconds  is  reduced  to  dust, 
crumbles  aw'ay,  and  absolutely  disappears : 
it  is  called,  from  this  quality,  the  Anniliilator. 
Why  am  I forced  to  seek,  in  all  the  most 
prodigious  and  portentous  facts  of  Natural 
History,  for  creatures  typical  of  myself? 
7 am  that  tnake^  theU  Annikilaior:  "wherever 
I fasten,  in  a few  seconds—,” 

O happy  sick  men,  that  are  groaning  under 
the  want  of  that  very  thing,  the  excess  of 
which  is  my  torment  ! O fortunate,  too 
fortunate,  if  you  knew  your  happiness, 
invalids  1 What  would  I not  give  to 
exchange  this  6erce  concoctive  and  digestive 
lieat,  — this  rabid  fury  which  vexes  me, 
which  tears  and  torments  me, — for  your 
quiet,  morti6e«l,  hermiUlike,  subdued,  and 
sanctified  stomachs,  your  cool,  chastened 
inclinations,  and  coy  desires  for  food  ! 

To  what  unhappy  figuration  of  the  parts 
intestine  1 owe  this  unnatural  craving,  I 
must  leave  to  the  anatomists  and  the 
physicians  to  determine  : they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  doubtless  their  eye  upon 
me ; and  as  I have  been  cut  up  alive  by  the 
sarcasms  of  my  friends,  so  1 shudder  when 
I contemplate  the  probability  that  this 
animal  frame,  when  its  restless  appetites 


shall  have  ceased  their  importunity,  may  be 
cut  up  also  (horrible  suggestion  !)  to  deter-  | 
mine  in  what  system  of  solids  or  fluids  this  ^ 
original  sin  of  my  constitution  lay  lurking. 
What  work  will  they  make  with  their  acids  I 
and  alkalines,  their  serums  and  coagulums,  < 
efifervescences,  viscous  matter,  bile,  chyle, 
and  acrimonious  juices,  to  explain  that  cause 
which  Nature,  who  willed  the  effect  to  punish 
me  for  my  sins,  may  no  less  have  determined 
to  keep  in  the  dark  from  them,  to  punish 
them  for  their  presumption  I 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  Reflector,  to  what 
purpose  is  my  appeal  to  you  ; what  can  you 
do  for  me  ? Alas  ! 1 know  too  well  that  my 
case  is  out  of  the  reach  of  advice,— out  of  the 
reach  of  consolation.  But  it  is  some  relief 
to  the  wounded  heart  to  impart  its  tale  of 
misery  ; and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
may  read  my  case  in  your  pages  under  a 
borrowed  name,  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a 
more  humane  consideration  than  1 could 
ever  yet  obtain  from  them  under  my  own. 
Make  them,  if  possible,  to  rtfitet,  that  an 
original  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  no 
crime  ; that  not  that  which  goes  into  the 
mouth  desecrates  a man,  but  that  which  i 
comes  out  of  it, — such  as  sarcasm,  bitter  I 
jests,  mocks  and  taunts,  and  ill-natured  | 
observations  ; and  let  them  consider,  if  there 
be  such  things  (which  we  have  all  heard  oQ 
as  Pious  Treachery,  Innocent  A<lultery,  Ac., 
whether  there  may  not  be  also  such  a thing  ! 
as  Innocent  Gluttony. 

I shall  only  subscribe  myself, 

Your  afflicted  servant, 

Kdax. 
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EXTRACT  L 

I Democritcs  Junior,  have  put  my  finish- 
ing pen  to  a tractate  De  Mdaneholia,  this 
day,  December  6,  1620.  First,  I blesse  the 
Trinity,  which  hath  given  me  health  to  pro- 
secute my  worthlease  studies  thus  far,  and 
make  supplication,  with  a Lam  Deo,  if  in  any 
case  these  my  poor  labours  may  be  found  in- 
strumental to  weede  out  black  melancholy, 
carking  cares,  harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of 
man.  Sed  hoc  magie  volo  qnam  expecto. 

1 turn  now  to  my  book,  i nunc  liber,  goe 
forth,  mg  brave  Anatomy,  child  of  my  brain- 
ttceat,  and  yen,  candidi  lectoree,  lo ! here  I 
give  him  up  to  you,  even  do  with  him  what 
you  please,  my  masters.  Some,  I suppose, 
will  applaud,  commend,  cry  him  up  (these 
are  my  friends),  hee  is  a floe  rarm,  forsooth, 
a none-such,  a Phoenix,  (concerning  whom 
sec  Plinim  and  Mandeuille,  though  Fienm  de 
Momtrit  doubteth  at  large  of  such  a bird, 
whom  MontaJUue  confuting  argueth  to  have 
been  a man  mala  tcrupuloeitcUu,  of  a weak 
and  cowardlie  faith  : Vhrittopherm  a Vega  is 
with  him  in  this).  Others  again  sill  blame, 
hiss,  reprehende  in  many  thiugs,  cry  down 
altogether  my  collections,  for  crude,  inept, 
putid,  poet  ccenam  ecripta,  Coryate  could  write 
better  upon  a fuU  meal,  verbose,  inerudite, 
and  not  sufficiently  alwunding  in  authorities, 
dogmata,  sentences  of  leamedcr  writers  which 
have  been  before  me,  when  as  that  first- 
named  sort  clean  otherwise  judge  of  my 
labours  to  bee  nothing  else  but  a metee  of 
opiniom,  a vortex  attracting  indiscriminate, 
gold,  pearls,  bay,  straw,  wood,  excrement,  an 
exchange,  tavern,  marte,  for  foreigners  to 
congregate,  Danes,  Swedes,  Hollanders,  Lom- 
bardi), so  many  strange  faces,  dresses,  saluta- 
tions, languages,  all  which  Wol/lue  behelde 


I 

with  great  content  upon  the  Venetian  Rialto,  , 
as  he  describes  diffusedly  in  his  book  the  ] 
World’s  Epitome,  which  Sannazar  so  be-  ! 
praisetb,  e contra  our  Polydore  can  see  no-  | 
thing  in  it ; they  call  me  singular,  a pedant,  ] 
fantastic,  words  of  reproach  in  this  age,  which  i 
is  all  too  neoterick  and  light  tor  my  humour,  i 
One  cometh  to  me  sighing,  complaining.  • 
He  expected  universal  remedies  in  my  Ana- 
tomy ; so  many  cures  as  there  are  distem-  i 
pcratures  among  men.  I have  not  put  his 
affection  in  my  cases.  Hear  you  his  case. 
My  fine  Sir  is  a lover,  an  inamorata,  a Pyra- 
mus,  a Romeo  ; he  walks  seven  years  dis- 
consolate, moping,  because  he  cannot  enjoy 
his  miss,  ineanue  amor  is  his  melancholy, 
the  man  is  mad ; ddirat,  he  dotes ; all  this  | 
while  his  Glycera  is  rude,  spiteful,  not  to  be  | 
entreated,  churlish,  spits  at  him,  yet  exceed-  , 
ing  fair,  gentle  eyes  (which  is  a beauty),  hair  i 
lustrous  and  emiling,  the  trope  is  none  of  ' 
mine,  jEneae  Sylvim  hath  crinee  ridentee — ' 
in  conclusion  she  is  wedded  to  his  rival,  a 
boore,  a Corydon,  a rustic,  omnino  ignarm,  he  j 
can  ecarce  conetrue  Corderim,  yet  haughty, 
fantastic,  opinidtre.  The  lover  travels,  goes 
into  foreign  parts,  peregrinates,  amorie  ergo, 
sees  manners,  customs,  not  English,  converses 
with  pilgrims,  lying  travellers,  monks,  her- 
mits, those  cattle,  pedlars,  travelling  gentry,  | 
Egyptians,  natural  wonders,  unicorns  (though  I 
Aldobrandm  will  have  them  to  l>e  figments), 
satyrs,  semi-viri,  apes,  monkeys,  baboons,  ' 
curiosities  artificial,  pyramidee,  Virgilius  his  ' 
tombe,  relicks,  bones,  which  are  nothing  but  i 
ivory  as  Melancthon  judges,  though  Cornu-  , 
tm  leaneth  to  think  them  bones  of  dogs,  , 
cats,  (why  not  men  7)  which  subtill  priests 
vouch  to  have  been  saints,  martyrs,  heu  \ 
Pietae!  By  that  time  he  has  ended  his 
course,  fugiX  hora,  seven  other  years  are 
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expired,  gone  by,  time  is  he  should  return,  he  | and  wild  |)ai*sley,  good  in  such  cases,  though 
taketh  ship  for  Britaine,  much  desired  of  his  , Avicenna  prefeiTcth  some  sorts  of  wild  fowl, 
' friends,  fardtant  wn/t,  Neptune  U curteU^  teals,  widgeons,  beccaficos,  which  men  in 
after  some  weekes  at  sea  he  landeth,  rides  Sussex  eat.  Hedies  out  in  a passion, ho!  ho; 
post  to  town,  greets  his  family,  kinsmen,  and  falls  to  calling  me  names,  dizzard,  ass, 
compotores^  those  joken  bU  frieiuU  that  were  lunatic,  moper,  Bedlamite,  Pseudo-Demo- 
wont  to  tippU  with  him  at  alehomes ; these  critus.  I smile  in  his  face,  bidding  him 
wonder  now  to  see  the  change,  quantum  l>e  patient,  tranquil,  to  no  purpose,  he  still 
mutatusy  the  man  it  quite  another  thing^  he  U I rages  : I think  this  man  must  fetch  his  re- 


disenthralled, manumitteil,  he  wonders  what 
so  bewitched  him,  he  can  now  both  see,  hear, 
smell,  handle,  converse  with  his  mistress, 
single  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  rival, 
a widow  having  children,  groiMi  willing, 
prompt,  amorous,  showing  no  such  great 
dislike  to  second  nuptials,  he  might  have 
her  for  asking,  no  such  thing,  his  mind  is 
chaugc<l,  he  loathes  his  former  meat,  had 
liever  eat  ratsbane,  aconite,  his  humour  is  to 
die  a bachelour  ; marke  the  conclusion.  In 
this  humour  of  celibate  seven  other  years 
are  consumed  in  idleness,  sloth,  world's  pleap 
sures,  which  fatigate,  satiate,  induce  weari- 
nesse,  vapours,  taedium  vit(r  : When  upon  a 
day,  behold  a wonder,  redit  Amor^  the  man 
is  as  sick  as  ever,  he  is  commenced  lover 
upon  the  old  stock,  walks  with  his  hand 
thrust  in  his  bosom  for  negligence,  moping 
he  leans  his  head,  face  yellow’,  beard  flowing 
and  incomposite,  eyes  sunken,  anhduty  breath 
wheezp and  aMhmatioal,bp  rea*07i  of  over-much 
sighing  : society  he  abhors,  solitude  is  but  a 
hell,  what  shall  he  doe  ? all  this  while  his 
mistresse  is  forward,  coming,  amantitsima^ 
ready  to  jump  at  once  into  his  mouthy  her  he 
hatetli,  feels  disgust  when  she  is  but  men- 
tioned, thinks  her  ugly,  old,  a painted  Jesa- 
beel,  Alecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiphone  all  at 
once,  a Corinthian  Lais,  a strumpet,  only  not 
handsome  ; that  which  he  afiecteth  so  much, 
that  which  drives  him  mad,  distracted,  phre- 
netic, beside  himself,  is  no  beauty  which 
lives,  nothing  in  return  natuni  (so  he  might 
entertain  a hope  of  a cure),  but  something 
which  is  luAy  can  never  be,  a certain  fantastic 
opinion  or  notional  image  of  his  mistresse, 
that  which  she  waSy  and  that  which  hee 
thought  her  to  be,  in  former  times,  how 
beautiful!  torments  him,  frets  him,  follow’S 
him,  makes  him  that  he  wishes  to  die. 

This  Caprichio,  tSir  Hunujurousy  hee  cometh 
to  me  to  be  cured.  I counsel  marriage  with 
his  mistresse,  according  to  Hippocrates  his 
method,  together  with  milk-diet,  herbs,  aloes, 


medies  from  Utopia,  Fairy  Land,  Islands  in 
the  Moone,  &c. 

EXTRACT  II. 

I • • • * * disputaCTons  of  fierce 

wits  amongst  themselves,  in  logomachies, 
subtile  controversies,  many  dry  blows  given 
on  either  side,  contentions  of  learned  men, 
or  such  as  would  be  so  thought,  as  Bodinus 
de  Periodis  saith  of  such  an  one,  arrident 
amici  rulet  munduSy  in  English,  this  man  hU 
cronies  they  cocker  him  up,  they  flatter  him, 
he  would  fayne  appear  somebody,  meanwhile 
the  world  thinks  him  no  better  than  a diz- 
zard, a ninny,  a sophist.  * * 
j * * ♦ Philosophy  running  mad,  matlncas 
philosophizing,  much  idle-learned  inquiries, 
what  truth  is  7 and  no  issue,  fruit,  of  all 
these  noises,  only  huge  books  arc  written, 
and  who  is  the  wiser  Men  sit- 

ting in  the  Doctor’s  chair,  we  marvel  how 
they  got  there,  being  homines  inteVectAs  pulr 
t^rulenti  as  Trincaudlius  notes  ; they  care 
not  so  they  may  raise  a dust  to  smother  the 
eyes  of  their  oppugners  ; homines  parvtUit- 
timiy  as  LemniuSy  whom  herein  taxeth 

of  a crude  Latinism ; dwarfs,  minims,  the 
least  little  men,  these  spend  their  time, 
and  it  is  odds  but  they  lose  their  time  and 
wits  too  into  the  biirgain,  chasing  of  nimble 
and  retiring  Truth : Her  they  pn^cute,  her 
still  they  worship,  libanty  they  make  liba- 
tions, spilling  the  wine,  os  those  old  R43mans 
in  their  sacrificials,  Cerealiay  iiay-ganws : 
Truth  is  the  game  all  these  hunt  after,  to 
the  extreme  perturbacyon  juid  drying  up  of 
the  moistures,  humidum  radicate exsicennty  as 
Galen^  in  his  counsels  to  one  of  these  wear- 
wiU,  brain-moppers,  sponges,  saith.  • • * • 
and  for  all  this  nunguam  metam  aitingunty 
' and  how  should  they  ? they  bowle  awrj', 

I shooting  beside  the  marke ; whereas  it  should 
ap))ear,  that  Truth  absolute  ou  this  planet  of 
j oui*a  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  but  in  her  slcde 
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Quetru  Opinitm  predominat<?8,  governs,  whoso 
shifVing  and  ever  mutable  lAimpas^  me  seem- 
eth,  is  man’s  destinie  to  follow,  she  pr®cur- 
seth,  she  guideth  him,  before  his  uncapable 
eyes  she  frisketh  her  tender  lights,  which 
entertayne  the  child-man,  untill  what  time 
his  sight  be  strong  to  endure  the  vision  of  i 
Very  TruUi,  which  is  in  the  heavens,  the  j 
vision  beatifical,  as  Anianue  expounds  in  his 
argument  against  certain  mad  vrits  which 
helde  God  to  be  corporeous ; these  were 
dizzards,  fitols,  gothamitee.  • * • • but  and 
if  Very  Truth  be  extant  iudee<le  on  earth,  as 
some  hold  she  it  is  which  actuates  men’s 
deeds,  purposes,  ye  may  in  vaine  look  for 
her  in  the  loanied  universities,  halls,  colleges. 

I Truth  is  no  Doctoresse,  she  takes  no  degrees 
at  Paris  or  Oxford,  amongst  great  clerks, 
disputants,  subtile  Aristotles,  men  nodoei  in- 
genU^ableto  take  Lully  by  the  chin,  but  often- 
times to  such  an  one  as  myself,  an  Idiota  or 
common  person,  no  great  thinge,  melancho- 
lizing  in  woods  where  waters  are,  quiet  places 
by  rivers,  fountains,  whereas  the  silly  man 
expecting  no  such  matter,  thinketli  only  how 
best  to  dclectate  and  refresh  his  mynde  con- 
tinually with  Natura  her  plcasaunt  scenes, 
woo<U,  water-falls,  or  Art  her  statelie  gar- 
dens, parks,  terraces,  Belviderejt,  on  a sudden 
the  goddesse  herself  Truth  has  appeared, 
with  a shyning  lyghte,  and  a sj>arkl)Tig 
countenance,  so  as  yee  may  not  be  able 
lightly  to  resist  her.  ***** 


EXTRACT  III. 

Tills  morning,  May  2,  1662,  having  first 
broken  my  fast  upon  eggs  and  cooling  salades, 
mallows,  water-cresses,  those  herbes,  accord- 
ing to  Villanovuj  his  prescription,  who  dis- 
allows the  use  of  meat  in  a morning  as  gross, 
fat,  hebetant,  feral,  altogether  fitter  for  wild 
beasts  than  men,  e coMra  commeudeth  this 
herb-diete  for  gentle,  humane,  active,  con- 
ducing to  contemplation  in  most  men,  I be- 
took myselfe  to  the  nearest  fields.  (Being  in 
London  I commonly  dwell  in  the  euburbes,  as 
airiest,  quietest,  loci  m\ui$  propriores,  free 
from  noises  of  caroches,  waggons,  mechauick 
and  base  workes,  workshoppes,  also  sights, 
pageants,  spectacles  of  outlandish  birds, 
fishes,  crocodiles,  Jndiant,  mermaids  ; adde 
quarrels,  fightings,  wranglings  of  the  com- 


mon sort,  pleb*,  the  rabble,  duelloes  with 
fists,  proper  to  thu  ijdand,  at  which  the 
stiletto’d  and  secret  Italian  laughs.)  With- 
drawing myselfe  from  these  buzzing  and  illi- 
terate vanities,  with  a Itezo  In*  manos  to  the 
city,  I licgin  to  inhale,  draw  in,  snuff  up,  as 
hoi*»es  dilatU  naribus  snort  the  fresh  nires,  \ 
with  exceeding  great  delight,  when  suddenly 
there  crosses  me  a procession,  sad,  heavy, 
dolourous,  tristfull,  melancholick,  able  to 
change  mirth  into  dolour,  and  overcast  a 
j clearer  atmosphere  than  possibly  the  neigh- 
! bourluKxls  of  so  great  a citty  can  aflibrd.  An 
j old  man,  a poore  man  deceased,  is  home  on 
men’s  shoulders  to  a poore  buriall,  without 
solemnities  of  hearse,  mourners,  plumes, 
muitK  peraonm,  those  personate  actors  that  mil 
j weep  if  yee  shew  them  a piece  of  siher;  none 
of  those  custoined  civilities  of  children,  kins- 
folk, defendants,  following  the  coffin  \ lie  died 
a poore  man,  his  friends  accessores  opum,  those 
cronies  of  his  that  stuck  by  him  so  long  as  he 
had  a penny,  now  leave  him,  forsake  him, 
shun  him,  desert  him  ; they  think  it  much 
to  follow  bis  putrid  and  stinking  carcase  to 
the  grave ; hU  children,  if  he  liad  any,  for 
commonly  the  case  staiuis  thus,  this  poore 
man  his  son  dies  before  him,  he  survives, 
poore,  indigent,  base,  dejected,  miserable,  &c., 
or  if  he  have  any  which  survive  him,  sua 
negotia  agunt,  they  mind  their  own  business, 
forsooth,  cannot,  will  not,  find  time,  leisure, 
indination,  extremum  munus  perficere,  to  fol- 
low to  the  pit  their  old  indulgent  father, 
which  loved  them,  stroked  them,  caressed 
them,  cockering  them  up,  quantum  potuit,  as 
farre  os  his  means  extended,  while  they  were 
babes,  chits,  minims,  hee  may  rot  in  bU 
grave,  lie  stinking  in  the  sun  for  them,  have 
I no  buriall  at  all,  they  care  not.  0 tufas/ 
Chiefly  I noted  the  coffin  to  have  been  iriM- 
out  a pall,  nothiug  but  a few  planks,  of 
cheapest  wood  that  could  be  had,  tuiked, 
having  none  of  the  ordinary  symptomata  of  a 
funerall,  those  locvlarii  which  b.ire  the  l>ody 
having  on  diversely  coloured  coats,  and  none 
black:  (one  of  these  reported  the  deceased 
to  have  been  an  almsman  seven  yeares,  a 
pauper,  harboured  and  fed  in  the  workhouse 
of  St.  Giles-iu-the-Fields,  to  whose  proper 
burying-grouud  he  was  now  going  for  inter- 
ment.) All  which  when  1 behelde,  hardly  1 
refrained  from  weeping,  and  incontinently  I 
fell  to  musing  : **  If  this  man  had  been  rich, 
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a CrcetuMy  a Cramu,  or  eu  rich  as  WhUtingtonf 
what  pompCf  charge,  lavish  cost,  expenditure, 
of  rich  huriaWyCeremoniaU^-obsequieSy  obsequious 
eeremonieSf  had  been  thought  too  good  for 
such  an  one ; what  store  of  panegyricks, 
elogics,  funeral  orations,  &C.,  some  beggarly 
poetaster,  worthy  to  be  beaten  for  his  ill 
I rimes,  crying  him  up,  hee  was  rich,  generous, 
I bountiful,  polite,  learned,  a Mcecenas^  while 
' as  in  very  deede  he  was  nothing  lesse : what 
I weeping,  sighing,  sorrowing,  honing,  com- 
I plaining,  kinsmen,  friends,  relatives,  four- 
tieth  cousins,  poor  relatives,  lamenting  for 

i 


the  deceased  ; hj'pocriticall  heirs,  sobbing,  ^ 
striking  their  breasts  (they  care  not  if  he 
had  died  a year  ago)  ; so  many  clients,  j 
dependants,  flatterers,  parasites^  eunnin^  | 
OruUhoeSy  tramping  on  foot  after  the  hearse,  [ 
all  their  care  is,  who  shall  stand  fairest  with 
the  Buccessour  ; he  mean  time  (like  enough)  | 
spurns  them  from  him,  spits  at  them,  treads 
them  under  his  foot,  will  have  nought  to  do  ■ 
with  any  such  cattle.  I think  him  in  the  t 
right : Hcec  sunt  majora  gravitate  Heraditi.  [ 
These  follies  are  enough  to  give  crging  Hera-  < 
diXus  a fit  of  the  spleens^  ' 
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•*  Mr.  II , thou  wert  davxf.d.  Bright  »bouc  the  morning  on  the  pUjr-bilU  that  announced  thy  appear- 

ance, and  the  atrceU  were  flUed  with  the  buaa  of  pereons  OAkinglone  another  If  they  would  go  to  aee  .Mr.  II  — , 
and  anawcring  that  they  would  certainly  ; but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the  author,  but  of  hbi  friends 
and  the  town,  waa  ecUpaed,  for  thou  wert  daxmkii  I llodst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  hare 
liTcd.  But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a better  name  to  poM  tliem 
off  ■.**  Theatrical  £xaminer. 
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PROLOGUE,  SPOKEN  BY  MR  ELLISTON. 


la  we  hare  sinn’d  In  paring  down  a name, 

All  civil,  well-bred  authors  do  the  same. 

Survey  the  columns  of  our  daily  writers— 

You’ll  And  that  some  Initials  are  great  Aghters. 
IIow  Acres  the  shock,  how  fatal  is  the  jar, 

W'hen  Ensign  W.  meets  Lieutenant  R. 

With  two  stout  seconds,  just  of  their  own  ginard, 
Cross  Captain  X.  and  rough  old  General  Izzard! 
Letter  to  Letter  spreads  the  dire  alarms, 

Till  half  the  Alphabet  is  up  in  arms. 

Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initials  shone. 

To  grace  the  gentler  annals  of  Crim.  Cotu 
Where  the  dispensers  of  the  public  lash 
Soft  penance  give  ; a letter  and  a dash — 

Where  Vice  reduced  in  size  shrinks  to  a failing, 
And  loses  half  her  grossness  by  curtailing. 

Faux  pas  arc  told  In  such  a modest  way, — 

The  affair  of  Colonel  B — with  Mrs.  A — ” 

You  must  forgive  them — for  what  Is  there,  say. 
Which  such  a pliant  Vowel  must  not  grant 


To  such  a very  pressing  Consonant? 

Or  who  poetic  Justice  dares  dispute, 

When,  mildly  melting  at  a lover's  suit. 

The  wife’s  a Liquid,  her  good  man  a Mute  ? 

Even  in  the  homelier  scenes  of  honest  life, 

The  eoarse-spun  intercourse  of  man  and  wife. 

Initials  I am  told  bare  taken  place 

Of  Deary,  Spouse,  and  that  old-fashlon'd  race  ; 

And  Cabbage,  ask'd  by  brother  Snip  to  tea. 

Replies  **  I’ll  come — but  it  don’t  rest  with  me— 

I always  leaves  them  things  to  Mis.  C." 

O should  this  mincing  fashion  ever  spread 
Prom  names  of  living  heroes  to  the  dead. 

How  would  Ambition  sigh,  and  hang  the  head. 

As  each  loved  syllable  should  melt  sway— 

Her  Alexander  turn’d  into  Great  A— 

A single  C.  her  Ctrsar  to  express— 

Her  Scipio  shrunk  into  a Roman  8 — 

And,  nick'd  and  dock’d  to  these  new  modes  of  speech. 
Great  Hannibal  himself  a Mr.  II . 
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ACT  I. 

ScEJ<E. — A Ptihlic  Room  in  an  Inn.  lAtndlord, 
\Vaitcr$,  Grntltmenf  Ac. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  If.  I*andlord,  hafl  the  man  bt^Dught 
home  my  boota  ? 

Landlord.  Yea,  Sir. 

Mr.  II.  You  have  jwiid  him  1 
^ Landlord.  TJicre  is  the  receipt,  Sir,  only 
I not  quite  filled  up,  no  name,  only  blank — 
“ Blank,  Dr.  to  Zekiel  Spanish  for  one  j>air  of 
best  hessians.”  Now,  Sir,  he  wishes  to  know 
what  name  ho  shall  put  in,  who  be  shall 
say  “ Dr.” 

^l^r.  II.  Why,  Mr.  H.  to  be  sure. 

Landlord.  So  I told  him,  Sir ; but  Zekiel 
has  some  qualms  about  it.  He  says  he 
thinks  that  Mr.  H.  only  would  not  stand 
gocnl  in  law. 

I Mr.  II.  Kot  his  impertinence  ! Bid  him 
I put  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  trouble  me 
with  his  scruples. 

Landlord.  I shall,  Sir.  lExH. 

I Enter  a Wai/cr. 

I \Vaiter.  Sir,  Squire  Levers  man  is  below, 
with  a hare  and  a brace  of  pheasants  for 
' Mr.  H. 

Mr.  II.  Give  the  man  half-a-crown,  and 
bid  him  return  my  best  respects  to  hU  master. 
Presents,  it  seems,  will  find  me  out,  with  any 
name  or  no  name. 

Enter  2d  Waiter. 

2d  irat^r.  Sir,  the  man  that  makes  up  the 
Directory  is  at  the  door. 

I Mr.  II.  Give  him  a shilling  ; that  is  what 
these  fellows  come  for. 

2d  Waiter.  He  has  sent  up  to  know  hy 
. what  name  your  Honour  will  please  to  be 
inserted. 

Jfr.  H.  Zounds,  fellow,  I give  him  a 
shilling  for  leaving  out  my  name,  not  for 


putting  it  in.  This  is  one  of  the  plaguy 
comforts  of  going  anonymous.  [Kth  -u 

Enter  3d  Waiter. 

3d  Waiter.  Two  letters  for  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  II  From  ladies  {opens  them).  TliU 
from  Melesinda,to  remind  me  of  the  morning 
call  I promised  ; the  pretty  creature  posi- 
tively languishes  to  be  made  Mrs.  H.  I 
believe  I must  indulge  her  (affectedly).  This 
fix>m  her  cousin,  to  bespeak  mo  to  some 
party,  I suppose  (openitig  it). — Oh,  “this 
evening”  — “Tea  and  cards”  — (turveifing 
himsdf  with  complacencff).  Dear  H.,  thou 
art  certainly  a pretty  fellow.  I wonder 
what  makes  thee  such  a favounte  among  < 
the  ladies  : I wish  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
concealment  of  thy  unfortunate psliaw  ! 

E^der  4 th  iradfr, 

4M  Waiter.  Sir,  one  Mr.  Printagain  is 
inquiring  for  you. 

Mr.  II.  Oh,  I remember,  the  poet ; he  U 
publishing  by  subscription.  Give  him  a 
guinea,  and  tell  him  he  may  put  me  down. 

4th  Waiter.  W^bat  name  shall  I tell  him, 
Sirl 

Mr.  II.  Zounds,  he  is  a poet ; let  him  fancy 
a name.  C&i/  4tA  Waaer. 

Enter  6/A  W'ai(er. 

6/A  Waiter.  Sir,  Bartlemy  the  lame  beggar,  , 
that  you  sent  a private  donation  to  last 
Monday,  has  by  some  accident  discovered 
his  benefactor,  and  is  at  the  door  w.aiting  to 
return  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  poor  fellow,  who  could  put  it 
into  his  head  1 Now  I shall  be  tease<l  by 
all  his  tribe,  when  once  this  is  known.  Well, 
tell  him  I am  glad  1 could  be  of  any  service 
to  him,  and  scud  him  away. 

hth  Waiter.  I would  have  <lone  so,  Sir; 
but  the  object  of  his  call  now,  he  8a\~s,  is 
only  to  know  who  he  ia  obliged  to. 

Mr.  II  Why,  me. 
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j bth  yVaiter.  Yes,  Sir. 

* J/n  II.  Me,  me,  me  ; who  else,  to  be  sure  ? 

bth  Waiter.  Yes,  Sir  ; but  ho  is  auxious  to 
know  the  name  of  his  benefactor. 

Mr.  II.  Here  is  a pampered  rogue  of  a 
' beggar,  that  cannot  be  obliged  to  a gentle- 
i man  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  he 
must  know  the  name,  birth,  parentage  and 
education  of  his  benefactor  ! I warrant  you, 
next  he  will  require  a certificate  of  one’s 
good  behaviour,  and  a magistrate’s  licence  in 
one’s  pocket,  lawfully  empowering  so  and 
80  to-^ve  an  alms.  Any  thing  more  ? 

Waiter.  Yes,  Sir  ; here  has  been  Mr. 
Patriot,  with  the  county  petition  to  sign  ; 
and  Mr.  Failtime,  that  owes  so  much  money, 
has  sent  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to 
bail  him. 

Mr.  //.  Neither  of  which  I can  do,  while 
I have  \io  name.  Here  is  more  of  the 
plaguy  comforts  of  going  anonymous,  that 
one  can  neither  serve  one's  friend  nor  one’s 
country.  Damn  it,  a man  had  better  be 
without  a nose,  than  without  a name.  1 will 
! not  live  long  in  this  mutilated,  dismembered 
I state  ; I wiU  to  Melesinda  this  instant,  and 
try  to  forget  these  vexations.  Melesinda ! 
there  is  music  in  the  name  ; but  then,  hang  it ! 

I there  is  none  in  mine  to  answer  to  it.  [£n(. 

Hr.  K.  ha$  b«ni  $peaJdHg,  two  OfntUmoi  have  been 
ob&ervuig  Ain  cmrioiulg.) 

1 Isi  OerU.  Who  the  devil  is  this  extra- 
ordinary personage  ? 

2d  Getit.  Who  ? Why  ’tis  Mr.  H. 

\d  Gent.  Has  be  no  more  name  ? 

2d  Gent.  None  that  has  yet  transpired. 
No  more  ! why  that  single  letter  has  been 
enough  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  all  the 
ladies  in  Bath.  He  has  been  here  but  a 
fortnight,  and  is  already  received  into  all  the 
first  families. 

1st  Ge7ii.  Wonderful ! yet,  nobody  know 
who  he  is,  or  where  he  comes  from  ! 

, 2d  Gait,  He  is  vastly  rich,  gives  away 
money  as  if  he  had  infinity  ; dresses  well,  as 
you  see ; and  for  address,  the  mothers  are 
all  dying  for  fear  the  daughters  should  get 
him  ; and  for  the  daughters,  he  may  com>  i 

^ mand  them  as  absolutely  as . Melesinda, 

the  rich  heiress,  ’tis  thought,  will  carry  him. 

1st  Gent.  And  is  it  possible  that  a mere 
anonymous. — 

j 2A  Gent.  Phoo ! that  is  the  charm. — Who 
is  be  1 and  wliat  is  he  7 and  what  is  his 


name  ? The  man  with  the  great  nose  on  ' 
bis  face  never  excited  more  of  the  gaping 
passion  of  wonderment  in  the  dames  of 
Strasburg,  than  this  new-comer,  with  the 
single  letter  to  his  name,  has  lighted  up 
among  the  wives  and  maids  of  Bath  : his 
simply  having  lodgings  here,  draws  more 
visiters  to  the  house  than  an  election.  Come  ^ 
with  me  to  the  Parade,  and  I will  show  you 
more  of  him.  ' 

Scene  in  the  Street.  Mu,  H.  Belvil 

meeting  him.  ■ 

Belvil.  My  old  Jamaica  schoolfellow,  that 
I have  not  seen  fur  so  many  years  ? it  must  , 
— it  con  be  no  other  than  Jack  {goin^  up  to 

him).  My  dear  Ho- 

Mr.  U.  {Stopping  his  mouth).  Ho ! the 

devil,  hush. 

Bdvil.  Why  sure  it  is — 

Mr.  II.  It  is,  it  is  your  old  friend  Jack, 
that  shall  be  nameless. 

Beleil.  My  dear  Ho \ 

Mr.  II.  (Stopping  him).  Don’t  name  it.  ‘ 

Belvil.  Name  what  7 

Mr.  II.  My  curst  unfortunate  name.  I 
have  reasons  to  conceal  it  for  a time.  I 

Bdvil.  I understand  you — Creditors,  Jack  I i 
Mr.  II.  No,  I assure  you.  | 

Belvil.  Snapp’d  up  a ward,  peradveuturc,  ' 
and  the  whole  Chancery  at  your  heels  7 j 

Mr.  II.  I don’t  use  to  travel  with  such 
cumbersome  luggage. 

Bdvil.  You  ha’n’t  taken  a purse  ? 

Mr.  II.  To  relievo  you  at  once  from  all 
disgraceful  conjecture,  you  must  know,  ’tis  i 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  my  name.  • 

Belvil.  Ridiculous  ! ’tis  true  yours  is  none 
of  the  most  romantic ; but  what  can  that 
signify  in  a man  7 

Mr.  II.  You  must  understand  that  I am  in 
some  credit  with  the  ladies. 

Bdvil.  With  the  ladies  ! j 

Mr.  II.  And  truly  I think  not  without 
some  pretensions.  My  fortune — i 

Bdvil.  Sufficiently  spleudid,  if  I may  judge  | 
from  your  appearance.  1 

Jfr.  II,  My  figure — 

Bdvil,  Airy,  gay,  and  imjKMsing. 

Mr.  II.  My  parts — | 

Bdvil.  Bright.  ' 

Mr,  II.  My  conversation — 

Bdvil.  Equally  remote  from  flippancy  and  ■ 
taciturnity.  | 
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Mr.  H.  But  then  mynamc— damn  my  name ! 

Bdvil.  Childiali ! 

Mr.  JI.  Not  80.  Oh,  Belvil,  you  arc  blest 
with  one  which  sighing  virgins  may  repent 
without  a bhi.sh,  anri  for  it  change  the 
]>atomal.  But  what  margin  of  any  delicacy 
(and  I require  some  in  a wife)  would  endure 
to  be  called  Mrs. ? 

Belvil.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! moat  absurd.  Did 
not  Clementina  Falconbridge,  the  romantic 
Clementina  Falconbridge,  fancy  Tommy 
Potts  1 and  Kosabella  SweetUps  sacrifice 
her  mellifluous  appellative  to  Jack  Deady  ? 
j Matilda  her  cousin  married  a Gubbins,  and 
I her  sister  Amelia  a Olutterbuck. 

Mr.  U.  Potts  Ls  tolerable,  Demiy  is  suffer- 
j able,  Gubbins  is  bearable,  and  Clutterbuck 
' is  endurable,  but  Ho 

Belvil.  Hush,  Jack,  don’t  betray  yourself. 

I But  you  are  really  ashamed  of  the  family 
mime  ? 

I Mr.  II.  Ay,  and  of  my  father  that  begot 
me,  and  my  father’s  father,  and  all  their 
forefathers  that  have  borne  it  since  the 
Conquest. 

Belvil.  But  how  do  you  know  the  women 
are  so  squeamish  ? 

Mr.  H.  I have  tried  them.  I tell  you 
there  is  neither  maiden  of  sixteen  nor  widow 
of  sixty  but  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  it. 

I have  been  refused  by  nineteen  vii*gins, 
twenty-nine  relicts,  and  two  old  maids. 

Belvil.  That  was  hanl  indeed,  Jack. 

Mr.  II.  Parsons  have  stuck  at  publishing 
the  banns,  because  tliey  averred  it  was  a ! 
heatlienish  name ; j>arenU  liave  lingered  | 
their  consent,  Ijccause  they  suspected  it  wa.s 
a fictitious  name  ; and  rivals  have  declined 
my  challenges,  because  they  pretended  it  was 
an  ungcntlemauly  name. 

Bdvil.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! but  what  course  do 
you  mean  to  pursue  ? 

I Mr.  II.  To  engage  the  affections  of  some 
j generous  girl,  who  will  bo  content  to  take 
me  as  Mr.  H. 

I Belvil.  Mr.  H. 

I Mr.  II.  Yes,  that  is  the  name  I go  by 
I here  ; you  know  one  likes  to  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  jHMsible. 

Bdvil.  Certainly.  But  what  then  1 to  get 
l>er  to  consent— 

Mr.  II.  To  accompany  me  to  the  altar 

without  a name in  short,  to  suM|>eud  her 

curiosity  (that  is  all)  till  the  moment  the 


priest  shall  pronounce  the  irrevocable  charm, 
which  makes  two  names  one. 

Bdvil.  And  that  name aJid  then  she 

must  be  plea.scd,  ha,  Jack  1 

.Mr.  II.  Exactly  such  a girl  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  ; hark’e  {whupert) 
j {musing).  Yet,  hang  it ! ’tis  cruel  to  betray 
her  confidence. 

I Bdvil.  But  the  family  name,  Jack  ? 

, Mr.  II.  As  you  say,  the  family  name  must 
I be  ]>er]>etuated. 

Bdvil.  Though  it  be  but  a homely  one. 

Mr.  II.  True  ; but  come,  I will  sh»>w  you 
the  house  where  dwells  this  credulous  melt- 
ing fair. 

Bdvil.  Ha,  ha!  my  old  friend  dwindled 
down  to  one  letter. 

Scene. — An  Ajssrtment  in  Mhlesinda’s  House. 

Melesinda  sda,  as  if  musing. 

Mdesinda.  H,  H,  H.  Sure  it  must  be 
! something  precious  by  its  lieing  concealed, 
j It  can’t  be  Homer,  that  is  a Heathen’s  name ; 
nor  Horatio,  that  is  no  surname  ; what  if  it 
I be  Hamlet  ? the  Lord  Hamlet — pretty,  and 
I his  poor  distracted  Ophelia  ! No,  ’tia  none 
of  these ; ’tis  Harcourt  or  Hargrave,  or  some 
such  sounding  name,  or  Howard,  high-born 
: Howard,  that  would  do ; maybe  it  is  Harley, 
methinks  my  H.  resembles  Harley,  the 
feeling  Harley.  But  I hear  him  ! and  from 
his  own  lips  1 will  once  for  ever  be  resolved. 

Enter  Mil  H. 

Mr.  II.  My  dear  Melesiuda. 

Mdesinda.  My  <lear  H.  that  is  all  you  give 
me  power  to  swear  allegiance  to, — to  be 
enamoured  of  inarticulate  sounds,  and  call 
wdth  sighs  u}K>n  an  empty  letter.  But  1 
will  know. 

Mr.  II.  My  dear  Melesinda,  press  me  no 
more  for  the  disclosure  of  that,  which  in  the 
i face  of  day  so  soon  must  1)C  revealed.  Call 
it  wliim,  humour,  caprice,  in  me.  Suppo^ 
I have  sworn  an  oath,  never,  till  the  cere- 
mony of  our  marriage  is  over,  to  disclose  my 
true  naniG. 

Melesinda.  Oh  ! H,  H,  H.  I cherish  here 
H fire  of  restless  curiosity  which  cc)H^.umes 
me.  ’Tis  appetite,  jjassirm,  call  it  whim, 
caprice,  in  me.  Supjiosc  I have  sworn,  1 
j must  and  will  know  it  this  very  night. 
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Mr.  11.  Ungenerous  Melesinda  ! I implore 
you  to  give  rae  this  one  proof  of  your 
coiifi«lence.  Tlie  holy  vow  once  past,  your 
U.  shall  not  have  a secret  to  withhold. 

MtUsiixda.  My  H.  has  overcome : his 
Melesinda  shall  ]>ine  away  and  die,  before 
she  dare  expi*ess  a saucy  inclination  ; but 
what  shall  I call  you  till  we  are  married  t 

Mr.  H.  Call  me  ? call  me  anything,  call  mo 
liove,  Love ! ay  Love  : Love  will  do  very  well. 

M(le»iruia.  How  many  syllables  is  it,  Love  ? 

Mr.  II.  How  many  ? ud,  that  is  coming  to 
the  question  with  a vengeance ! One,  two, 
three,  four, — wliat  <loes  it  signify  how  many 
syllables  ? 

Mdtiinda.  How  many  syllables,  Love  ? 

Mr.  U.  My  Mclesinda’s  mind,  I had  hoped, 
was  superior  to  this  childish  curiosity. 

Mdttinda.  How  many  letters  are  there 
in  it  ? [Axil  Mr.  MsLtRtXDA, 

r«j>ea(tN^  the 

Scene. — A Jtoom  in  the  Inn.  Two  Waiters 
dUpwting. 

Waiter.  Sir  Harbottle  Hammond,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. 

2d  Waiter.  Sir  Harry  Hanicastle,  I tell  you. 

\st  Waiter.  The  Hammonds  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

2d  Waiter.  The  Hardcastles  of  Hertford- 
shire. 

ItU  Waiter.  The  Hammonds. 

2d  Waiter.  Don’t  tell  me  : does  not 

Hardcastle  begin  with  an  H 7 

Ihi  Waiter.  So  does  Hammond  for  that 
matter. 

2d  Waiter.  Faith,  so  it  does  if  you  go  to 
spell  it.  1 did  not  think  of  that.  I begin  to 
to  be  of  your  opinion  ; be  is  certainly  a 
Hammond. 

let  Waiter.  Here  comes  Susan  Chamber- 
maid : may  be  she  can  tell. 

Enter  Susan. 

Both.  Well,  Susan,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing who  the  strange  gentleman  is  7 

Bwtan.  Haven’t  you  lieard  ? it's  all  come 
out  I Mrs.  Guesswell,  the  parson’s  widow, 
has  been  here  about  it.  I overheard  her 
talking  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Setter  and 
Mrs.  Pointer,  and  she  says  they  were  holding 
a sort  of  a aimmitt^  about  it. 

Both.  What?  What  7 

Susan.  There  can’t  be  a doubt  of  it,  she 
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says,  what  from  his  /f^^^rand  the  appearance 
he  cuts,  and  his  sumpehous  way  of  living, 
and  above  all  from  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  his  surname  should  begin  with 
an  H,  that  he  must  be~ 

Both.  Well,  well — 

Susan.  Neither  more  nor  less  tlian  the 
Prince. 

Both.  Prince  t 

Susan.  The  Prince  of  Hessey-Cassel  in 
disguise. 

Both.  Very  likely,  very  likely. 

Susan.  Oh,  there  can’t  be  a doubt  on  it. 
Mrs.  Guesswell  says  she  knows  it. 

\st  Waiter.  Now  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
the  Prince  of  Hessy  what-do-you-call-him 
was  in  England  on  his  travels. 

2d  Waiter.  Get  a newspaper.  Look  in  the 
newspaper.^. 

Susan.  Fiddle  of  the  newspapers ; who 
else  can  it  be  7 

Both.  That  is  vorj’  true  {gravely). 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  Hero,  Susan,  James,  Philip, 
where  are  you  all  ? The  London  coach  is 
come  in,  and  there  is  Mr.  Fillaside,  the  fat 
passenger,  has  been  bawling  for  somebody 
to  help  him  oif  with  his  boots. 

CMamhermaitt  and  IVaiUrs  tUp  out. 

(Solus.)  The  house  is  turned  upside  down 
since  the  strange  gentleman  came  into  it. 
Nothing  but  guessing  and  speculating,  and 
speculating  and  gucssuig  ; waiters  and 
chambennaids  getting  into  comers  and 
speculating ; ostlers  and  stable-boys  specu- 
lating in  the  yard  ; I believe  the  very  horses 
in  the  stable  are  speculating  too,  for  there 
they  stand  in  a musing  posture,  nothing  for 
them  to  eat,  and  not  seeming  to  care  whether 
they  have  anything  or  no ; and  after  all 
what  does  it  signify  7 I hate  such  curious 

odso,  I must  take  this  box  up  into  his 

bed-room  — he  charged  me  to  see  to  it 
myself;  — I hate  such  inquisitive  ■ I 
wonder  what  is  in  it — it  feels  heavy;  (reads) 
“Leases,  title-deeds,  wills.”  Here  now  a 
man  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once. 
Deeds  must  have  names  to  them,  so  must 
leases  and  wills.  But  I wouldn’t  — no  I 

woulrln’t it  is  a pretty  box  too — prettily 

dovetailed — I admire  the  fashion  of  it  much. 
But  I’d  cut  my  fingers  off,  l>efore  I’d  do  such 
a dirty  — what  have  I to  do — curse  the 
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I keys,  how  they  rattle  ! — rattle  in  one’s 
1 pockets — the  keys  and  the  half-pence  {tahit 
out  a hunch  and  in'M  them).  I wonder 
j if  any  of  these  would  tit ; one  might  just  try 
them,  but  I wouldn’t  lift  up  the  lid  if  they 
j diet  Oh  no,  what  should  I be  the  richer  for 
knowing?  (AU  thie  time  he  trie*  the  hey*  one 
I by  one).  What’s  his  name  to  me  ? a thousand 
1 names  begin  with  an  H.  I hate  people  that 
I are  always  prying,  poking  and  prjing  into 
things, — thrusting  their  finger  into  one  place 
I — a mighty  little  hole  this — and  their  keys 
j into  another.  Oh  Lord  ! little  rusty  fits  it ! 
but  what  is  that  to  me  ? I wouldn’t  go  to- 
ne, no — but  it  is  odd  little  rusty  should  just 
happen— { ir^ he  i*  tuminy  np  the  lid  of 
the  6ox,  Mr-H.  enter*  hekitvd  him  un^ierceived.) 

Mr.  II.  What  are  you  about,  you  dog  ? 

Landlord.  Oh  Lord,  Sir  ! pardon  ; no  thief, 
as  I hope  to  be  saved.  Little  Pry  was  always 
I honest. 

Mr.  II.  Wliat  else  could  move  you  to  open 
i that  box  ? 

I Landlord.  Sir,  don’t  kill  me,  and  I will 
confess  the  whole  tnith.  This  box  happened 
! to  be  lying — that  is,  I happened  to  be  carrying 
i this  box,  and  I happened  to  have  my  keys 

■ out,  and  so — little  rusty  happened  to  fit 

I Mr.  II.  So  little  rusty  hap|>ened  to  fit ! — 

! and  would  not  a rope  fit  tliat  rogue’s  neck  ? 

I I see  the  pa|>er8  have  not  been  moved  : all 
is  safe,  but  it  was  as  well  to  frighten  him  a 
little  {aside).  Come,  Landlord,  as  I think 
you  honest,  and  suspect  you  only  intended 

, to  gratify  a little  foolish  curiosity 

j Landlord.  That  was  all,  Sir,  upon  my 
j veracity. 

j Mr.  H.  For  this  time  I will  pass  it  over. 

I Your  name  is  Prj",  I think  ? 

1 Landlord.  Yes,  Sir,  Jeremiah  Pry,  at  your 
I service. 

I Mr.  II.  An  apt  name  : you  have  a prying 
temper — I mean,  some  little  curiosity — a 
I sort  of  inquisitiveness  about  you. 

I Ijandlord.  A natural  thirst  after  know- 
ledge you  may  call  it,  Sir.  When  a boy,  I 
was  never  easy  but  when  I was  thrusting 
up  the  lids  of  some  of  my  school-fellows’ 
boxes, — not  to  steal  anything,  upon  ray 
honour,  Sir, — only  to  see  what  was  in  them  ; 
have  had  pens  stuck  in  my  eyes  for  peeping  ^ 
I through  key-holes  after  knowledge ; could  | 
; never  see  a cold  pie  with  the  legs  dangling 
! out  at  top,  but  my  fingers  were  for  lifting 
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up  the  cnist, — just  to  try  if  it  were  pigeon 
or  partridge, — for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world.  Surely  I think  my  )>assion  for  nuts 
was  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  cracking  the 
shell  to  get  at  something  concealed,  more 
than  to  any  delight  I took  in  eating  the 
kernel.  In  short,  Sir,  this  appetite  has  grown 
with  ray  growth. 

Mr.  II.  You  will  certainly  be  hanged  some 
day  for  peeping  into  some  bureau  or  other, 
just  to  see  what  is  in  it. 

Ijandlord.  That  is  my  feai*,  Sir.  The 
thnmps  and  kicks  I have  had  for  peering 
into  parcels,  and  turning  of  letters  inside 
out,  — just  for  curiosity ! The  blankets  I 
have  been  made  to  dance  in  for  searching 
parish  registers  for  old  ladies’  ages,— just 
for  curiosity  ! Once  I was  dragged  through 
a horsc-poud,  only  for  peeping  into  a closet 
that  had  glass  doors  to  it,  while  my  Lady 
Blucgarters  was  undressing, —just  for 
curiosity  ! 

Mr.  H.  A very  harmless  piece  of  curiosity, 
truly ; and  now,  Mr.  Pry,  first  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  that  box  with  me,  and 
then  do  me  the  favour  to  carry  your  curiosity 
so  far,  as  to  inquire  if  iny  servants  are 
within. 

Landlord.  I shall,  Sir.  Here,  llavid, 
Jonathan, — I think  1 hear  them  coming, — 
shall  make  l>old  to  leave  you,  Sir.  [Kr< 

Mr.  II.  Another  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
comforts  of  going  anonymous ! 

Enter  Two  Footmen. 

Footman.  You  speak  first. 

2d  Fo<^man.  No,  you  had  better  speak. 

\*t  Footman,  You  promised  to  l>egin. 

Mr.  H.  They  have  something  to  say  to  me. 
The  rascals  want  their  wages  rai.sed.  1 
suppose ; there  is  always  a favour  to  W 
asked  when  they  come  smiling.  Well,  ptwr 
rogues,  service  is  but  a hard  bargain  at  the 
best  I think  I must  not  be  close  with  them. 
Well,  Darid — well,  Jonathan. 

li<  Footman.  Wo  have  served  your  honour 
faithfully 

2d  Footman.  Hope  your  honour  won’t  take 
offence 

Mr.  II.  Tlie  old  story,  I suppose — wages  I 
Footman,  That's  not  it,  your  liouour. 

2d  Footman.  You  speak. 

1*^  Footman.  But  if  your  honour  would 
just  be  pleaseii  to 
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Footman,  Only  be  pleased  to— 

Mr,  H.  Be  quick  with  what  you  have  to 
say,  for  I am  in  haste. 

Irf  Footman,  Just  to- 

2</  Footman.  I^et  us  know  who  it  is 

Footman,  Who  it  is  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve. 

Mr.  If.  Why  me,  me,  me  ; you  serve  me. 

2</  Footman.  Yea,  Sir  ; but  we  do  not 
know  who  you  are. 

Mr.  U.  Clnldiah  curiosity  ! do  not  you 
serve  a rich  master,  a gay  master,  an 
indulgent  master  ? 

1st  Footman.  Ah,  Sir ! the  figure  you  make 
is  to  us,  your  poor  servants,  the  principal 
mortification. 

2d  Footman.  When  we  get  over  a pot  at 
the  publiC'house,or  in  a gentleman's  kitchen, 
or  elsewhere,  as  poor  servants  must  have 
their  pleasures  ~ when  the  question  goes 
round,  who  U your  roaster  ? and  who  do  you 
serve  ? and  one  says,  I serve  Lonl  So-and-so, 
and  another,  I am  Squire  Such-a-oue's 
footman 

1«<  Footman.  We  have  nothing  to  say  for 
it,  but  that  we  serve  Mr.  H. 

2d  Footman.  Or  Squire  H. 

Mr.  U.  Really  you  arc  a couple  of  pretty 
modest,  reasonable  personages  1 but  1 hope 
you  will  take  it  as  no  offence,  gentlemen,  if, 
upon  a dispassionate  review  of  all  that  you 
have  said,  I think  fit  not  to  tell  you  any 
more  of  my  name,  than  I have  chosen  for 
especial  purposes  to  communicate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Irf  Footman.  Why,  then.  Sir,  you  may  suit 
yourself. 

2d  Footman.  We  tell  you  plainly,  we 
cannot  stay. 

\it  Footman.  We  don't  choose  to  sen'c 
Mr.  H. 

2d  Footman.  Nor  any  Mr.  or  Squire  in  the 
alphabet 

1st  Footman.  That  lives  in  Chris-cross  Row. 

Mr.  H.  Go,  for  a couple  of  ungrateful, 
inquisitive,  senseless  rascals  ! Go  hang, 
starve,  or  drown! — Rogues,  to  speak  thus  i 
irreverently  of  the  alphabet — I shall  live  to  j 
see  you  glad  to  serve  old  Q — to  curl  the  wig 
of  great  S— adjust  the  dot  of  little  i— stand 
behind  the  chair  of  X,  Y,  Z — wear  the 
livery  of  Etcetera — and  ride  behind  the 
sulky  of  And-hy-itself-and ! f Axif  i'm  n 


ACT  IT. 

ScKXE. — A handtonif  Apartment  %cdl  liffhftd.  Tea, 

\ CardSf  Arc.  — A large  party  of  Lad'xea  and 
j GenlUmen  ; among  them  Melesind.c 

1st  lAidy.  I wonder  when  the  charming 
man  will  be  here. 

2el  Ixuly.  He  is  a delightful  creature ! 
Such  a polish 

3d  Jjadxj.  Such  an  air  in  all  that  he  does 
or  says 

Atk  lAidy,  Yet  gifted  with  a strong  under- 
standing— 

I bth  Lady.  But  has  your  ladyship  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  his  tnie  name  is  ? 

I Irf  Lady.  They  say,  his  very  servants  do 
not  know  it.  His  French  valet,  that  has 

lived  with  him  these  two  years 

2A  Lady.  There,  Madam,  I must  beg  leave 

to  set  you  right : my  coachman 

let  Lady.  I have  it  from  the  very  best 

authority  : my  footman 

2d  Lady.  Then,  Madam,  you  have  set  your 
sen'ants  on 

let  Lady.  No,  Madam,  I would  scorn  any 
such  little  mean  ways  of  coming  at  a secret. 
For  my  part,  1 <lou't  think  any  secret  of  that 
consequence. 

2d  Lady.  That's  just  like  me  ; I make  a 
rule  of  troubling  my  head  with  nobody’s 
busine.ss  but  my  own. 

Mderinda.  But  then,  she  takes  core  to 
make  ever)-lxKly's  business  her  own,  and  ho 

to  justify  herself  that  w-ay 

Is/  Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  you  look 
thoughtful. 

Mdesinda.  Nothing. 

2d  Lady.  Give  it  a name. 

Mdesinda.  Perlmfw  it  is  nameless. 

1st  Lady.  As  the  object Come,  never 

I blush,  nor  deny  it,  child.  Bless  me,  what 
great  ugly  thing  is  that,  that  dangles  at 
your  bosom  ? 

I Mdesinda.  This  ? it  is  a cross : liow  do 
I yon  like  it  ? 

[ 2d  Lady.  A cross  ! Well,  to  me  it  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a great  staring  If. 

(//«fV  a ffenrmt  Inuffi.) 

Mdesinda.  Malicious  creatures ! Believe 
me  it  is  a cross,  and  nothing  but  a cross. 

\st  Lady.  A cross,  I l>elieve,  you  would 
willingly  hang  at. 
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Mdtiinda.  Intolerable  Bpite  ! I 

(Mil  II.  if  omotwen/.) 

Enter  Mr.  H, 

! \st  Lady.  0,  Mr.  H.,  wc  are  so  glad 

2</  iMdy.  We  have  been  so  dull 

3^  Lady.  So  perfectly  lifeless You  owe 

it  to  us,  to  be  more  than  commonly  enter- 
taining. 

Mr.  II.  Larlies,  this  is  so  obliging 

4M  Ixidy.  O,  Mr.  H.,  those  rnnuiiculos  you 
' said  were  dying,  pretty  things,  they  have  got 

6M  Lady.  I have  worked  that  sprig  you 
commended — I want  you  to  come 

Mr.  II.  I^ies 

I (Uh  Lady.  I have  sent  for  that  piece  of 
music  from  London. 

Mr.  II.  The  Mozml— Melesinda) 
— Ikiclesiuda ! 

Sevend  I^adies  at  once.  Nay,  positively, 
Melesinda,  you  shan't  engross  him  all  to 
. yourself. 

iht  art  prftting  nlitmi  Mb.  II.,  the  gentle^ 

n^>t  »hoH!  $igna  of  d 'Ksplmmrt. 

}st  Gent.  We  shan’t  be  able  to  edge  in  a 
word,  now  this  coxcomb  is  come. 

2d  Gent.  Damn  him,  I will  affront  him. 
Gent.  Sir,  with  your  leave,  I have  a 
wortl  to  say  to  one  of  these  ladies. 

2d  Gent.  If  we  could  be  heard 

[7^  Ltuiitt  pay  no  alUntion  hvt  to  Mb.  II. 

Mr.  II.  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  matter 
stands.  (Hunui  an  air.)  I am  not  my  own 
master:  positively  I exist  and  breathe  but 
to  be  agreeable  to  these Did  you  speak  ? 

1st  Gent.  And  affects  absence  of  mind — 
Pujipy  I 

Mr.  II.  Who  spoke  of  absence  of  mind ; did 
you,  Madam  ? How  do  you  do,  liady  Wear- 
well — how  do  ? I did  not  see  your  latlyship 
before — what  was  I about  to  say — O — aWiiee 
of  mind.  1 am  the  most  unhappy  dog  in 
that  way,  sometimes  spurt  out  the  strangest 
things  — the  most  mal-ii-propos  — without 
meaning  to  give  the  least  offence,  upon 
I my  honour— sheer  absence  of  mind — things 
I I would  have  given  the  world  not  to  have  said. 

Ijtf  Gent.  Do  you  hear  the  coxcomb  ? 

1^  Lady.  Greoit  wits,  they  say 

2d  Lady.  Your  fine  geniuses  arc  most 
given 

3rf  Lady.  Men  of  bright  parts  are  com- 
monly too  vivacious 


Mr.  II.  But  you  shall  hear.  I was  to  dine 
the  other  day  at  a great  Nabob's  that  must 
be  nameles-H,  who,  between  ourselves,  is 
strongly  suspected  of — ^l>eing  very  rich,  that's 
all.  John,  my  valet,  who  knows  my  foible, 
cautioned  me,  while  he  was  dressing  me,  as 
he  usually  does  where  he  thinks  there's  a 
danger  of  my  committing  a lapsus^  to  take 
care  in  my  conversation  how  I made  any 
allusion  direct  or  indirect  to  pre.sents — you 
understand  me?  I set  out  double  charged 
w ith  my  fellow's  consideration  and  my  own ; 
and,  to  do  myself  justice,  liehaved  with  toler- 
able circumspection  for  the  first  half-hour  or 
so — till  at  last  a gentleman  in  company,  who 
was  indulging  a free  vein  of  raillery  at  the 
expense  of  the  ladies,  stumbled  upon  that 
expression  of  the  poet,  which  calls  them 
“ fair  defects.” 

1^  Lady.  It  is  Pope,  I believe,  who  says  it. 

Mr.  II.  No,  Madam  ; Milton.  Where  was 
I ? Oh,  “ fair  defects.”  This  gave  occasion  to 
a critic  in  company,  to  deliver  his  opinion  on 
the  phrase — that  led  to  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  various  words  which  might  have  been 
used  instead  of  “ defect,”  as  want,  absence, 
poverty,  deficiency,  lack.  This  moment  I, 
who  hati  not  been  attending  to  the  progress 
of  the  argument,  (as  the  denouement  will 
show)  starting  suddenly  up  out  of  one  of  my 
reveries,  by  some  unfortunate  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  the  last  fatal  word  ha«l  excited, 
the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  turn  round 
to  the  Nabob,  who  was  sittuig  next  me,  and 
in  a very  marked  manner  (as  it  seemed  to 
the  company)  to  put  the  question  to  him, 
Pray,  Sir,  what  may  be  the  exact  v.olue  of  a 
hick  of  rupees  I You  may  guess  the  coufusion 
which  followed. 

1st  Lady.  What  a distressing  circumstance ! 

2d  Lady.  To  a delicate  mind 

Lady.  How  embarrassing 

4th  I^ady.  I declare,  I quite  pity  you. 

1st  Gent.  Puppy  ! 

Mr.  II.  A IWonet  at  the  table,  seeing  my 
dilemma,  jogged  my  elbow  ; and  a goo^l- 
I natured  Duchess,  who  does  everythuig  with 
a grace  j>eculiar  to  herself,  trod  on  my  toes 
at  that  iiLstant : this  brought  me  to  myself, 
and— covered  with  blushes,  and  pitied  by  all 
the  ladies — I withdrew. 

I 1st  Lfidy.  How  charmingly  he  tells  a story. 
! 2tl  Lady.  But  how  distrettsing  ! 

I Mr.  H.  Lord  Squandercounsel,  who  is  my 
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particulur  friend,  waa  pleased  to  rally  me  in 
iiis  inlniitable  way  U{>on  it  next  day.  I shall 
never  forget  a sensible  thing  he  said  on  the 
occasion — speaking  of  absence  of  mind,  my 
foible — says  he,  my  dear  Hogs 

Several  Ladiee.  Hogs what— ha— 

Mr.  11,  My  dear  Hogsflesh — my  name — , 
{Jkere  a universal  scream) — O my  cursed  unfor- 
tunate tongue  ! — H.  1 mean — where  was  1 ? 

\si  J^uiy,  Filthy — abominable  ! 

2#/  Lady,  Unutterable  ! 

3<i  Lady.  Hogs foh  ! 

Mh  Lady.  Disgusting  i 

Lady.  V’ile ! 

€>th  Lady.  Shocking  I 

1st  Jjady.  Odious ! 

2</  Lady,  Hogs pah  ! 

3</  Lady.  A smelling  bottle — look  to  Miss 
Melesinda.  Poor  thing ! it  is  no  wonder. 
You  hxul  better  keep  off  from  her,  Mr. 
Uogsflesh,  and  not  be  pressing  about  her  in 
her  circnmstancea. 

\M  Gent.  Good  time  of  day  to  you,  Mr. 
Uogsflesh. 

id  GeiU.  The  compliments  of  the  season  to 
you,  Mr.  Hogsflesh. 

Mr.  //.  This  U too  much — flesh  and  blood 
cannot  endure  it. 

D/  Gent,  What  flesh  ? — hog’s-flcfh  ? 

2d  Gent.  How  he  sets  up  his  bristles  ! 

Mr.  11.  Bristles  ! 

Gent.  He  looks  as  fierce  as  a hog  in 
armour. 

II,  A hog  ! Mailam  ! {here  he 

severally  accosts  the  Ladies^  who  by  turns  repel 
him.) 

\st  Lady.  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attentions  ; but  don’t  w’ant  a partner. 

2d  Lady.  Greatly  flattered  by  your  pre- 
ference^ but  believe  1 shall  remain  single. 

2d  Lady.  Shall  always  acknowledge  your 
politeness  ; but  have  no  thoughts  of  altering 
my  condition. 

Mh  Lady.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  you 
ns  a friend  ; but  you  must  not  look  for 
anything  further. 

bth  Lady.  No  doubt  of  your  ability  to 
make  any  woman  happy  ; but  have  no 
thoughts  of  changing  my  name. 

Lady.  Must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  if,  by 
your  insinuations,  you  think  to  prevail  with 
me,  you  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
Does  he  think  any  lady  would  go  to  pig  with 
him  ? 
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Old  Ijody.  ^lust  beg  you  to  be  less  parti- 
cular in  your  addresses  to  me.  Does  be  take 
me  for  a Jew,  to  long  after  forbidden  meats  ? 

Mr.  II,  I shall  go  mad  ! — to  l)e  refused  by 
old  Mother  Damnable — she  that’s  so  old, 
nobo<ly  knows  whether  she  was  ever  married 
or  no,  but  passes  for  a maid  by  courtesy  ; 
her  juvenile  exploits  being  beyond  the 
farthest  stretch  of  tradition  !— old  Mother 
Damnable  1 

[iu^wiil  ally  eiihtr  pitging  or  $erming  lo  avutd  Aim, 

Scene. — The  street, 

Belvil  and  another  Gentleman. 

Bdvil.  Poor  Jack,  I am  really  sorry  for 
him.  The  account  which  you  give  me  of 
his  mortifying  change  of  reception  at  the 
assembly,  would  be  highly  diverting,  if  it 
gave  me  less  pain  to  hear  it.  With  all  his 
amusing  absurdities,  and  amongst  them  not 
the  least,  a predominant  desire  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  the  fair  sex,  he  has  on  abundant 
share  of  good-nature,  and  is  a man  of 
honour.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, Melesinda  may  do  worse  than  take 
him  yet.  But  did  the  women  resent  it  so 
deeply  as  you  say  ? 

Gent.  O,  inU)lerably — they  fled  him  as 
fearfully  w'heu  ’twas  once  blown,  as  a man 
would  be  avoided,  who  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  have  marks  of  the  plague,  and  as 
fast ; when  before  they  hatl  been  reatly  to 
devour  the  foolishest  thing  he  could  say. 

Belvil.  Ha  ! ha ! so  frail  is  the  tenure  by 
which  these  women’s  favourites  commonly 
hold  their  envied  pre-eminence.  Well,  I 
must  go  find  him  out  and  comfort  him.  1 
suppose,  I shall  find  him  at  the  inn. 

Gei\t.  Either  there  or  at  Melcsinda’s— 
Adieu ! 

Scene. — Mr.  H ’s  Apartment. 

Mr.  II.  (solus.)  Was  ever  anything  so 
mortifying  I to  be  refused  by  old  Mother 
Damnable  ! — with  such  parts  and  address,— 
and  the  little  squeamish  devils,  to  dislike  me 
for  a name,  a sound. — Oh  my  cursed  name  ! 
that  it  w'as  something  I could  be  revenged 
on  ! if  it  were  alive,  that  1 might  trea<l  upon 
it,  or  crush  it,  or  pummel  it,  or  kick  it,  or  spit 
it  out — for  it  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  will 
choke  me. 

My  plaguy  ancestors  ! if  they  had  left  me 
but  a Van,  or  a Mac,  or  an  Irish  O’,  it  had 
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been  something  to  qualify  it. — Mynheer  Van 
Hogsflesh,— or  Sawney  Mac  Hc^flcsh, — or 
Sir  Phelim  O’Hogsfleah, — but  downright 

blunt — — If  it  had  been  any  other 

name  in  the  world,  I could  have  borne  it. 
If  it  had  been  the  name  of  a beast,  as  Bull, 
Fox,  Kid,  Lamb,  Wolf,  Lion  ; or  of  a bird, 
as  Sparrow,  Hawk,  Buzzard,  Daw,  Finch, 

I Nightingale ; or  of  a fish,  os  Sprat,  Herring, 
i Salmon  ; or  the  name  of  a thing,  as  Ginger, 
Hay,  Woofl ; or  of  a colour,  as  Black,  Grey, 
White,  Green  ; or  of  a sound,  as  Bray  ; 
or  the  name  of  a month,  as  March,  May ; 
or  of  a place,  as  Barnet,  Baldock,  Kitchen  ; 
or  the  name  of  a coin,  as  Fai*thing, 
Penny,  Twopenny  ; or  of  a profession, 
as  Butcher,  Baker,  Carpenter,  Piper,  Fisher, 
Fletcher,  Fowler,  Glover  ; or  a Jew's 
name,  as  Solomons,  Isaacs,  Jacobs  ; or  a i 
personal  name,  as  Foot,  Leg,  Crookshanks, 
Uea>'iside,  Sidcbottom,  Longl>ottom,  Ranis- 
I bottom,  Winterbottom  ; or  a long  name,  as 
I Blanchenhogen,  or  Blanchenhausen ; or  a 
short  name,  as  Crib,  Crisp,  Crips,  Tag,  Trot, 
Tub,  Phijis,  Padgc,  Papps,  or  Prig,  or  Wig, 
or  Pip,  or  Trip  ; Trip  had  been  something, 

but  Ho . ( Walk*  abotU  in  great  agitation 

\ — recovering  his  calmne**  a little^  »iU  dotrn^ 

Farewell  the  most  distant  thoughts  of 
marriage ; the  finger-circling  ring,  the  jiurity- 
I figuring  glove,  the  envy-pining  bridemaids, 

I the  wishing  parson,  and  the  simpering  clerk.  | 
Farewell  the  ambiguous  blush-raising  joke,  | 
the  titter-provoking  pun,  the  morning- 
stirring  drum. — No  son  of  mine  shall  exist, 
j to  bear  my  ill-fated  name.  No  nurse  come 
chuckling,  to  tell  me  it  is  a boy.  No  midwife, 

, leering  at  me  from  under  the  lids  of  pro- 
fessional gravity.  I dreamed  of  caudle. — 
{Sings  in  a mdancholg  tone)  Lullaby, 
j Lullaby, — hush-a-by-baby — how  like  its  ^pa 
I it  is  ! — {Makes  mo^iorw  as  if  he  was  nursing) 
i And  then,  when  grown  up,  “ Is  this  your  son, 

! Sir  ?”  “ Yes,  Sir,  a j>oor  copy  of  me,  a sad 
young  dog, — ju.st  what  his  father  was  at  his 
j age, — I havefourmoreathome.”  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

! Enter  L.^nolord. 

! Mr.  JI.  Landlord,  I miiat  pack  up  to 
( night ; you  will  see  all  my  things  got  ready. 

Landlord.  Hope  your  Honour  does  not 
intend  to  quit  the  Blue  Boar, — sorry  any- 
thing h.as  happened. 

Mr.  II.  Ho  has  heanl  it  all.  , 


Landlord.  Your  Honour  has  had  some  j 
mortification,  to  be  sure,  as  a man  may  say ; i 
you  have  brought  your  pigs  to  a fine  market.  < 
Mr.  //.  Pigs  ! I 

Landlord.  What  then  1 take  old  Pry’s  I 

advice,  and  never  mind  it.  Don't  scorch 
your  crackling  for  'em.  Sir.  I 

Mr.  If.  Scorch  my  crackling  ! a queer 
phrase ; but  I suppose  he  don't  mean  to 
affront  me.  I 

t Landlord.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone  ; 
you  can't  make  a silken  purse  out  of  a sow's  f 
ear. 

' Mr,  II.  As  you  say.  Landlord,  thinking  of  I 
a thing  does  but  augment  it. 

Landlord,  Does  but  hogmentW^  indeed,  Sir. 
Mr.  II.  Ilogment  it ! damn  it,  I said 
augment  it. 

Landlord.  Lord,  Sir,  'tis  not  everyliody  b.os 
such  gift  of  fine  phrases  as  your  Honour,  that 
can  lard  his  discourse — I 

Mr.  H.  lArd  ! 

Landlord.  Suppose  they  do  smoke  you — 

Mr.  If.  Smoke  me  ! 

Landlord.  One  of  my  phrases  ; never  min«l 
my  words,  Sir,  my  meaning  is  good.  We  all  , 
mean  the  same  thing,  only  yoit  expres.s  ! 
youi'self  one  way,  and  I another,  that’s  all. 
Tlie  meaning's  the  same  ; it  is  all  pork.  ^ 
Mr.  II.  That's  another  of  your  phrases,  I 

presume.  {IkU  ring*,  and  Uu  Ixtndljrd  mlleJ /or. 

iMudlord.  Anon,  anon.  ^ 

Mr.  II.  Oh,  I wish  I were  anonymous. 

ofrrmt  wag*.  ^ 

ScFSE. — MtUsindds  Apartmmt. 

MRLF&INnA  and  Maid.  i 

Maid.  Lord,  Madam  ! before  I’d  take  on  | 
as  you  do  about  a foolish — what  signifies  a 
name  ? Hogs — Hogs — what  is  it — U just  as 
good  as  any  other,  for  what  I see. 

Mdeeinda.  Ignorant  creatiire  ! yet  she  is  i 
perhaps  blest  in  the  absence  of  thc«e  ideas, 
which,  while  they  add  a zest  to  the  few 
pleasures  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  su^terior  > 

natures  to  enjoy,  doubly  edge  the 

Maid.  Suj>erior  natures  ! a fig ! If  he's 
hog  by  name,  he's  not  hog  by  nature,  th.al 
don't  follow— his  name  don’t  make  him 
anything,  does  it  ? He  don’t  grunt  the  more 
for  it,  nor  squeak,  that  ever  I hear ; he 
likes  his  victuids  out  of  a plate,  as  other  i 
Christians  do  ; you  never  see  him  go  to  the  i 
trough 
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1 Mdttinda.  Unfeeling  wretch  I yet  possibly, 
I her  intentions  — | 

I MaUL  For  instance,  Madam,  my  name  is 
I Finch — Betty  Finch.  1 don’t  whistle  the 
I more  for  that,  nor  long  after  canary-seed 
while  1 can  get  good  wholesome  mutton — 
no,  nor  you  can’t  catch  me  by  throwing  salt 
on  my  tail.  If  you  come  to  that,  hadn't  I a 
young  man  used  to  come  after  me,  they  said 
courteil  me^his  name  was  Lion,  Francis  Lion, 
a tailor  ; but  though  he  was  fond  enough  of 
me,  for  all  that  he  never  offered  to  eat  me. 
Mdtsinda.  How  fortunate  that  the  dis* 

; covery  has  been  made  before  it  was  too  late ! 

I Had  I listened  to  hU  deceits,  and,  as  the 
perfidious  man  had  almost  persuaded  me, 
precipitated  myself  into  an  Inextricable 

engagement  before 

Maid.  No  great  harm  if  you  had.  You’d 
ouly  have  bought  a ]jig  in  a poke — and  what 
then  ? Ob,  here  he  comes  creeping 

I 

Enter  Mb.  H.  object. 

Go  to  her,  Mr.  Hogs — Hogs — Hogsbristles, 
what’s  your  name  1 Don’t  be  afHid,  man — 
don’t  give  it  up— she’s  not  crying — ouly 
tummeU  has  made  her  eyes  red— she  has  got 
a sty  in  her  eye,  1 believe — i^oing). 
Mdesiruia.  You  are  not  going,  Betty  1 
Maid.  O,  Madam,  never  mind  me — I shall 
be  back  in  the  twinkling  of  a pig’s  whisker, 
as  they  say.  [ExU. 

Mr.  //.  Melesinda,  you  behold  before  you 
a wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  your 
confidence— but  it  was  love  that  prompted 
him ; who  would  have  trick’d  you,  by  an 
unworthy  concealment,  into  a participation 
of  that  disgrace  which  a superficial  world 
has  agreed  to  attach  to  a nam^^but  with  it 
you  would  have  shared  a fortune  not  con- 
temptible, and  a heart — but  ’tis  over  now. 
Tliat  name  he  is  content  to  bear  alone— to 
go  where  the  persecuted  syllables  shall  be  no 
more  heard,  or  excite  no  meaning — some 
spot  where  his  native  tongue  has  never 
j penetrated,  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  have 
; landed,  to  plant  their  unfeeling  satire,  their 
brutal  wit,  and  national  ill  manners — where 
no  Englishmen — {Here  Melesinda,  who  has 
t)een  p<yuii7ig  during  this  speechy  fetches  a deep 
sigh).  Some  yet  undiscovered  Otaheite, 

I where  witless,  unapprehensive  savages  shall 
' innocently  pronounce  the  ill-fated  sounds, 
.and  think  them  not  inharmonious. 


Mdesinda.  Oh  ! I 

Mr.  II.  Who  knows  but  among  the  female  1 
natives  might  be  found 

Mdesinda.  Sir ! {raising  her  head.) 

Mr.  II.  One  who  would  be  more  kind  than 
— some  Oberea — Queen  Oberea. 

Melesinda.  Oh  ! 

Mr.  II.  Or  what  if  I were  to  seek  for 
proofs  of  reciprocal  esteem  among  unpre- 
judiced African  maids,  in  Monomotopa  ? 

Enter  Sercant. 

Servant.  Mr.  Belvil. 

Enici'  Belvil. 

Mr.  H.  Monomotopa  {m  using). 

Bdvil.  Heyday,  Jack  ! what  means  this  i 
mortified  face  1 nothing  has  hapi>ened,  I 
hope,  between  this  lady  and  you  ? I beg 
pardon,  Madam,  but  understanding  my  frieml 
was  with  you,  I took  the  liberty  of  seeking 
him  here.  Some  little  difference  possibly 
which  a third  person  can  adjust — not  a ; 
word.  Will  you,  Madam,  as  this  gentleman’s 
friend,  suffer  me  to  be  the  arbitrator — i 
strange — hark’eo,  Jack,  nothing  has  come 
out,  has  there  I you  understand  me.  Oh,  I ' 
guess  how  it  is — somebody  has  got  at  your 
secret ; you  haven’t  blabbed  it  yourself,  , 
have  you  7 ha  ! ha  ! ha  I I could  find  in  i 
my  heart — Jack,  what  would  you  give  me  il  ^ 
1 should  relieve  you  7 

Mr.  II.  No  power  of  man  can  relieve  me  I 
{sighs)  ; but  it  must  lie  at  the  root,  gnawing  j 
at  the  root — here  it  will  lie. 

Bdvil.  No  power  of  man  7 not  a common 
man,  1 grant  you  : for  instance,  a subject — 
it's  out  of  the  power  of  any  subject. 

Mr.H,  Gnawingattheroot — there  it  will  lie. 

Bdvil.  Such  a thing  has  been  known  as  a 
name  to  be  changed  ; but  not  by  a subject — 
{shows  a Gazette). 

Mr.  II.  Gnawing  at  the  root — {suddenly 
snatches  the  paper  out  of  Belvil’s  hand) — ha ! 
pish  ! nonsense ! give  it  me — what ! {reads) 
promotions,  bankrupts — a great  many  bank- 
rupts this  week — there  it  will  lie.  {letys  it 
down,  takes  it  up  again^  and  reads)  Tlie 
King  has  been  graciously  pleased”— gnawing 
at  the  root — “graciously  pleased  to  grant 
unto  John  Hogsflesh,” — the  devil — “ Hogs- 
flesh,  Esq.,  of  Sty  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  his  royal  licence  and  authority  ”— O 
Lonl ! O Lord  ! — “ that  he  and  his  issue  ” — 
me  and  my  issue— “ may  take  and  use  the 
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surname  and  arms  of  Bacon” — Bacon,  the 
surname  ami  arras  of  Bacon — “ in  pursuance 
of  im  injunction  contained  in  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Esq.,  his 
late  uncle,  as  well  ns  out  of  grateful  resj^ect 
to  his  memory : ”-^ratcful  respect  I jwor 

old  soul here's  more — “and  that  such 

anus  may  he  first  duly  exemplified” — they 
shall,  I w'ill  take  care  of  that — “according  to 
the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the 
Herald’s  Office.” 

lideiL  Come,  Madam,  give  me  leave  to 
put  nry  own  interpretation  upon  your  silence, 
and  to  plead  for  my  friend,  that  now  that 
only  obstacle  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  union  is  removed,  you  will  suffer 
me  to  complete  the  happiness  which  my  news 
seems  to  have  brought  him,  by  introducing 
him  with  a new  claim  to  your  favour,  by  the 
name  of  Mr,  Bacon.  {Takts  (heir  hands  and 
joins  Mem,  which  Mklesinda  seems  to  giiw 
con^wnt  to  with  a smile.) 

I Mr.  II.  Generous  Melesinda  ! my  dear 
friend — “ he  and  his  issue,”  me  and  my  issue ! 
— O Lord  ! — 

Belvil,  I wish  you  joy,  Jack,  wdth  all  my 
heart. 

II.  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon — how  otld  it 
sounds  ! I could  never  be  tired  of  hearing  it. 

I There  was  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  Methinka 
1 have  some  of  the  Verulam  blood  iu  me 
I already. — Methinks  I could  look  through 
Natxire — there  was  Friar  Bacon,  a conjuror, 

I feel  as  if  I could  conjure  too 

Enter  a Servant. 

Servant.  Two  young  ladies  and  an  old  la*ly 
are  at  the  door,  inquiring  if  you  see  company, 
Madam. 

Mr.  II.  “ Surname  and  arms” — 

Melesinda.  Show  them  up. — My  dear  Mr. 
Bacon,  moderate  your  joy. 

Enter  three  Ladies^  being  jMrt  of  those  who  %perc  at 
the  Assembly, 

Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  how  do  you 

do  ? 

2nd  Lady.  How  do  you  do  ? M’e  have 
I been  so  concemcMl  for  you 


Old  Lady.  We  have  been  so  concerned — ' 
{weing  him) — Mr.  Ilogsflesh  I 

Mr.  II.  There’s  no  such  j>erson — nor  there  ' 
never  was — nor  ’tis  not  fit  there  should  be 

— “surname  and  arms” | 

Belvil.  It  is  true  what  ray  friend  would 
express ; we  have  been  all  in  a mistake, 
ladies.  Very  true,  the  name  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  so  no  I 
longer.  The  succes-sion  to  the  long-contested  I 
Bacon  estate  is  at  length  decided,  and  with 
it  my  friend  succeeds  to  the  name  of  hU 
deceased  relative. 

Mr.  II.  “ His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  ; 
pleased  " — | 

\st  Lady.  I am  sure  we  all  join  in  hearty 
congratulation — {sighs). 

2nd  Ijody.  And  wish  you  joy  with  all  our 
hearts — {heigh  ho  /) 

Old  Ixtdy.  And  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  j 
name  and  estate  many  years — -{cries).  j 

Belvil.  Ha ! ha!  ha  ! mortify  them  a little, 
Jack. 

\st  Lady.  Hope  you  intend  to  stay 

2nd  Lady.  With  us  some  time 

Old  Lady.  In  these  parts 

Mr.  II.  Ladies,  for  your  congrattilations  I | 
thank  you ; for  the  favours  you  have  lavisheil 
on  me,  and  in  particular  for  this  lady’s 
{turning  to  the  old  Lady)  good  opinion,  I rest 
your  debtor.  As  to  any  future  favours — 
{accosts  (Item,  severally  in  the  order  in  which  he  ! 
tr<M  refused  hy  them  at  the  assemlly) — Madam, 
shall  always  acknowle<lge  your  politeness ; 
but  at  present,  you  see,  I am  engagetl  with  | 
a partner.  Always  be  hapj»y  to  respect  you 
as  a friend,  but  you  must  not  look  for  any- 
thing further.  Must  beg  of  you  to  W less 
particular  in  your  addresses  to  me.  L.*uiies 
all,  with  this  piece  of  advice,  of  Bath  and  you 

Your  ever  grateful  servant  takes  liis  leave.  i 
Lay  your  plans  surer  when  you  plot  to  • 
grieve ; 1 

See,  while  you  kindly  mean  to  mortify  | 

Another,  the  wild  arrow  do  not  fly, 

And  gall  yourself.  For  once  you've  been  * 
mistaken  ; 

Your  shafts  have  miss'd  their  aim — Hogs- 
flesh  has  saved  his  Bacon. 
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TO  a T.  CULERIDOE,  ESQ. 


My  dear  Colriiidok, 


You  will  $mile  to  »cc  the  slender  labours  of  your  friend  designated  by  tbo  title  of 
Worh;  but  such  was  the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  trouble  of 
collecting  then)|  and  from  their  judgment  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  a kind  of  disloyally  to  offer  to  any  ono  but  yourself  a Tolume  containing  the 
early  jneettf  which  were  6rst  published  among  your  poems,  and  were  fairly  derivatiree  from  you 
aud  them.  My  friend  Lloyd  and  myself  came  into  our  first  battle  (authonhip  is  a sort  of  warfare) 
under  corer  of  the  greater  Ajax.  How  this  association,  which  shall  always  be  a dear  and  proud 
recollection  to  me,  came  to  be  brokeni — who  snapped  the  thrco-fold  cord, — whether  yourself  (but  1 
know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of  your  former  companions,— or  whether  (which  is  by 
much  the  more  probable)  some  ungracious  bookseller  was  author  of  the  separation, — 1 cannot 
tell; — but  wauling  the  support  of  your  friendly  elm,  (1  speak  for  myself,)  my  vine  has, 
since  that  time,  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits ; the  sap  (if  ever  it  had  any)  has  become,  in  a 
manner,  dried  up  and  extinct ; and  you  will  find  your  old  associate,  in ' his  second  volume, 
dwindled  into  prose  and  criticism. 

Am  I right  in  assuming  this  as  the  cause  ? or  is  it  that,  as  years  come  upon  us,  (except 
with  some  more  healthy-happy  spirits,)  Life  itself  loses  much  of  its  Poetry  for  us  ? wo  transcribe 
but  wbat  we  read  in  tbo  great  volume  of  Nature ; and,  as  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  off,  and 
look  another  way.  You  yourself  write  no  Christabcls,  nor  Ancient  Marinera,  now. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may 
happily  awaken  in  you  remembrances,  which  I should  bo  sorry  should  be  ever  totally  catioct — 
the  memory 

**  Of  summer  days  and  of  dellgbtfiil  years — ” 


even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  ' 


' Inn,— when  life  was  fresh,  and  topica 


* Prefixed  to  tbo  Author's  works  published  in  1818. 
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cxhaii8tlc»a, — and  jou  fint  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty, 
and  kindlineet.-" 

*'  Wbut  words  have  I heard 
Sjioke  at  the  Mermaid  ! " 

! 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a shrewd  nip  and  gird  since  that  time,  but  either  my  cye«  are  ‘ 

grown  dimmer,  or  my  old  friend  it  the  same  who  stood  before  me  three^and-twenty  years  ago — hit  j 

hair  a little  confcMing  the  hand  of  Time,  but  still  shrouding  the  tome  capacious  brain, — bis  heart  not 
altered,  scarcely  where  it  **  alteration  Buds.*'  | 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I have  ventured  to  publish  in  its  original  form,  though  I have  heard  you  | 

complain  of  a certain  over*imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  style.  If  1 could  see  any  way  of  getting  ' 

rid  of  the  objection,  without  re-writing  it  entirely,  I would  mske  some  sacrifices.  But  when  1 wrote 
John  Woodvil,  I never  proposed  to  myself  any  distinct  deviation  from  common  Hngliali.  1 had  been  | 
newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  dramatists  : Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Masmnger,  were  ' 

then  s first  love;  and  from  what  I was  so  freshly  conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  iuipcr-  | 

ceptibly  took  a tinge?  The  very  time  which  I had  chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  itnmediatrly 
followed  the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require,  in  an  English  play,  that  the  English  should  be  of  rather 
an  older  cast  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which  it  happened  to  be  written.  1 wish  it  bad  not 
some  faults,  which  I can  leu  vindicate  than  the  language.  I 

I remain. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Yours,  I 

'With  unabated  cslcmi,  j 

C.  LAMB.  I 
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HESTER 

WuEN  maiding  gueh  as  Hestor  die, 
Their  place  yo  may  not  well  supply. 
Though  ye  among  a thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 

And  her  together. 

A springy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flush'd  her  spirit 

I know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride, 

It  was  a joy  to  that  allied. 

She  did  inherit 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Wliich  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  train’d  in  Nature’s  school, 
Nature  bad  blest  her. 

A waking  eye,  a prying  mind, 

A heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  binR 
A hawk’s  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour  ! gone  l>eforo 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 

Some  summer  morning, 

MTien  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a ray 
Hath  struck  a bliss  upon  the  day, 

A bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A sweet  fore-warning? 


TO  CHARLES  LLOYD. 

AX  t’XXXPSrTRD  Tl^ITXR. 

• 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a friend, 

A cheerless,  solitary  thing, 

Wliy  socks,  my  Lloyd,  the  stranger  out  ? 
What  offoring  can  the  stranger  bring 

pf  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 

That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey’s  pleasant  winter  nights. 

For  loves  and  friendships  far  away? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  justly  de;ir, 

And  be  awhile  with  me  content 
To  stay,  a kindly  loiterer,  here  : 

For  this  a gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  6ush'd  my  unaccustom’d  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o’erchorged  bursting  heart, 

I feel  the  thanks  I cannot  speak. 

Oil  ! sweet  are  all  the  Muses’  lays, 

And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird ; 

’Twas  long  since  these  estranged  cars 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  hearil. 

The  voice  hath  spoke  : the  pleasant  sounds 
In  memory’s  ear  in  after  time 

Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a tear. 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For,  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled, 

And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er. 

To  cheerless,  friendless,  solitude 
When  I return,  os  heretofore, 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  h^irt 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd  bo ; 

I'll  think  less  meatdy  of  myself, 

That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 
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THE  THREE  FRIENDS. 

Three  young  maitU  in  frioudsbip  met ; 
Mary,  Martha,  Margaret 
Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 

Martha  shorter  by  a hair ; 

If  the  first  oxcell'd  in  feature, 

Th'  other’s  grace  and  ease  were  greater  ; 
Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 

In  their  best  gifts  cqiiall’d  both. 

They  a due  proportion  kept ; 

Martha  mourn'd  if  Margaret  wept ; 
Margaret  joy’d  when  any  good 
She  of  Martha  understood ; 

And  in  sympwithy  for  either 
Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a happy  space. 

All  three  ran  an  equal  raco, 

A most  constant  friendship  proving, 
Equally  beloved  and  loving; 

All  their  wishea,  joys,  the  same ; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled, 

As  upon  a fav'rite  child ; 

Well  to  do  and  well  to  sec 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three ; 

Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a flood  of  worldly  losses. 

And  bis  fortunes  rich  and  groit 
Changed  at  once  to  low  esUte  ; 

Under  which  o'erwhelming  blow 
Martha’s  mother  was  laid  low ; 

She  a ha])less  orj>han  left, 

Of  maternal  care  bereft. 

Trouble  following  trouble  fiwt, 

Lay  in  a sick  bod  at  last. 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  receiv'd  conviction, 

That  a true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 

Night  and  day,  with  friendship  irie^l. 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 

With  a love  that  knew  no  bound  ; 

And  the  solaco  she  imimrted 
Saved  her  dying  brokcn-hc«rte<!. 

In  tins  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmlxM  springs. 

That  which  Ivad  to  Martha  proved 
A Hweot  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 

She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 

Nor  affection  less  sincere 


To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
Of  more  distant  habitation, 

Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her; 

When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her ; 

I And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 

Margaret  began  to  fear  her, 

Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 

That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  her. 
Where  till  now  she'd  been  a sharer. 

From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pineal. 
Till  at  length  her  health  decline<l. 

All  her  cheerful  spirits  flew. 

Fast  as  Martha's  gather'd  new  ; 

And  her  sickness  wax^d  sore. 

Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspidon 
Of  her  alter'd  friend’s  condition. 

Seeing  Martha’s  convalescence 
Loss  demanded  now  her  presence, 

With  a goodness,  built  on  reason, 
Chango<l  her  measures  with  the  scta.son  ; 
Turn’d  her  stops  from  Martha's  door. 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more  ; 

All  her  care  and  thoughts  wore  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret 
Mary  living  'twixt  the  two, 

From  her  home  could  ofl'ner  go. 

Either  of  her  friends  to  see, 

Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explain’d  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 

Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect; 

All  that  Margaret  did  suspect. 

From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean ; 

She  wa-s  soon  what  she  had  been. 

And  the  colour  sho  did  lock 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 

Wounds  which  love  hod  made  her  fwl, 

' Love  alone  bad  power  to  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  bxul  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it. 

With  impatience  wax^  ert^s. 

Counted  Margaret’s  gain  her  lo«a ; 

All  that  Mary  did  confer 

On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 

In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jcaJouricfl, 

Which  into  such  rancour  wrought. 

She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought ; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone. 

She  began,  with  reasons  shown. 

To  insinuate  a fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sinrore ; 


I 
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Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  hoed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 

For  herself,  ahe'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outaidcs  to  bo  bliudod ; 

All  that  pity  and  compassion. 

She  believed  was  affectation ; 

In  her  heart  aho  doubted  whether 
Mary  cored  a pin  for  either. 

She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance, 
And  not  know  of  their  existence, 

Wliile  all  things  remain’d  the  aame ; 
But,  when  some  miafurtuno  came, 

Then  she  made  a great  parade 
Of  her  s}rmpathy  and  aid, — 

Not  that  she  did  really  grieve. 

It  was  only  makt-Mievt, 

And  she  caretl  for  nothing,  so 
She  might  her  fine  feelings  show. 

And  get  credit,  on  her  part. 

For  a soft  and  tender  heart 

With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made. 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  {who  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she’d  felt  before, 

W'as  preparM  for  mistrust) 

To  believe  her  reasons  just ; 

Quito  destroy'd  that  comfort  glad, 
"Which  in  Mary  late  she  had  ; 

Made  her,  in  experionco'  spite. 

Think  her  friend  a hypocrite, 

And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 

To  renounce  and  cast  her  off. 

Soe  how  good  turns  arc  rewarded  I 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 

Who  to  both  ha<I  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate. 

All  their  comfort,  and  their  stay- — 

Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 

But  the  league  her  presence  cheri&li'd, 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perish’d  ; 

She,  that  was  a link  to  cither, 

To  koep  them  and  it  together, 

Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 

That  were  left,  soon  foil  asunder ; — 
Borne  civilities  wore  kept. 

But  the  heart  of  fnendship  slept ; 

Love  with  hollow  forms  was  fed. 

But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead 
A cold  intercourse  they  held, 

After  Mary  was  expell’d. 


Two  long  years  did  intervene 
i Since  they’d  cither  of  them  seen. 

Or,  by  letter,  any  wortl 
Of  their  old  companion  hoard, — 

^Vhcn,  upon  a day  once  walking,  I 

Of  indifferent  matters  talking,  ' 

I Tliey  a female  figure  met ; i 

, Martha  said  to  &fargarot,  , 

" That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A resemblance  strong  of  Mary."  * | 

Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 

Own’d  her  observation  right ; 

1 But  they  did  not  far  proceed 
I Ere  they  knew  'twos  she  indeed. 

; She — but,  oh  I bow  changed  they  view  her 
From  that  person  which  they  know  her  ! 

Her  fine  face  disease  had  scarr'd,  ‘ 

And  its  matchless  beauty  marr’d : — ( 

But  enough  was  left  to  trace  ' 

Mary's  sweetness — Mary’s  grace. 

Wlion  her  eye  did  first  behold  them,  t 

How  they  blush'd  !— but,  when  she  told  them,  | 
How  on  a sick  beil  she  lay  | 

Months,  while  they  had  kept  away, 

And  had  no  inquiries  made 
If  she  were  alive  or  dead  ; — 

How,  for  want  of  a true  friend. 

She  was  brought  near  to  her  end, 

I And  was  like  so  to  have  died. 

With  no  friend  at  her  bod-side ; — ' 

How  the  constant  irritation, 

Caused  by  fruitless  expectation  ; 

Of  their  coming,  bad  extended  i 

The  illness,  when  she  might  have  mended, — | 

Then.  0 then,  how  did  reflection  | 

Come  on  them  with  recollection  ( < 

All  that  she  had  done  for  them,  | 

I How  it  did  their  fault  condemn  ! j 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same,  ! 

Kindly  oased  them  of  their  shame  \ ' 

Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland,  ^ 

Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand  ; 

Bound  them  both  with  promise  fast, 

Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past; 

Made  them  on  the  8|>ot  declare 
A new  league  of  friendship  there  ; 

Which,  without  a word  of  strife, 

Lasted  thenceforth  long  as  life. 

Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  <lid  vary 
Ever  after  from  their  Mary. 

Q Q 2 
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j TO  A RIVER  IN  WHICH  A CHILD  WAS 
I DROWNED. 

j SifiLniQ  river,  smiling  river, 

j On  thy  bosom  sun-boams  piny ; 

Tliough  they're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 

Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel, 

Choked  with  ooze  and  gravity  stones, 

I Deep  immersed,  and  unhearaed, 

I Lies  young  Edward's  corse  : his  bones 

i 

Ever  whitening,  over  whitening, 

As  thy  waves  against  them  dash  ; 

Wliat  thy  torrent,  in  the  current, 

I Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

I As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 
I Things  had  feeling  in  this  case ; 

What  so  blindly,  and  unkindly. 

It  destroy’d,  it  now  does  grace. 


j THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACEa 

I Have  had  playmates,  I have  had  companions, 

; In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school 
days, 

I All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I have  been  laughing.  I have  been  carousing, 

I Drin  king  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

> I loved  a love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 

Closed  are  her  doors  on  mo,  I must  not  see  her — 
AU,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I have  a friend,  a kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 

Like  an  ingrate,  I left  my  friend  abruptly ; 

I Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  fftmiliar  faces. 

j 

I Oboet-like  I paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
I hood. 

Earth  seem’d  a desert  I was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a brother, 
Wliy  wort  not  thou  boru  in  my  fiither's  dwelling  I 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

I How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 
left  mo, 

And  some  arc  taken  from  mo ; all  arc  deputed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


HELEN.  ] 

Hioh-born  Helen,  round  your  dwelling  i 

These  twenty  years  I’ve  paced  in  vaiu  : j 

Haughty  b^uty,  thy  lover’s  duty 
Hatb  been  to  glory  in  his  pain. 

High-bom  Helen,  proudly  telling 
Stories  of  thy  cold  disdain  ; 

I starve,  I die,  now  you  comply, 

And  I uo  longer  can  complain. 

Tliese  twenty  years  Tve  lived  on  tears. 

Dwelling  for  ever  on  a frown  ; 

On  sighs  Tve  fed,  your  scorn  my  bread  ; 

I perish  now  you  kind  ore  grown. 

Can  I,  who  loved  my  beloved 
But  for  the  scorn  “ was  in  her  eye,"  | 

Can  I be  moved  for  my  beloved,  I 

When  she  ''  returns  me  sigh  for  sigh  ? **  I 

In  stately  pride,  by  my  bed-side, 

High-born  Helen’s  portrait’s  bring  ; 

Deaf  to  my  praise,  my  mournful  lays  I 

Are  nightly  to  the  portrait  sung.  I 

To  that  I weep,  nor  ever  sleep, 

Complaining  all  night  long  to  her'— 

Helcny  grrtvn  old^  no  lonyfv  cold. 

Said,  “You  to  all  men  I prefer.” 


A VISION  OF  REPENTANCE.  I 

I SAW  a famous  fountain,  in  my  dream,  | 

Where  shady  path-ways  to  a valley  led;  | 

A weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream,  | 

And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread  I 
Wide-branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  I 
clad,  I 

Forming  a doubtful  twiligbb— desolate  and  sad.  j 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  enter’d  in, 

DisrobM  was  of  every  earthly  thought. 

And  straight  bocaoie  as  one  that  knew  not  sin,  ^ 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought;  | 
Enseem'd  it  now,  ho  stood  on  holy  ground, 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around.  j 

A most  strange  calm  stole  o’er  my  soothM  sprite ; | 

Long  time  1 stood,  and  longer  had  I staid,  | 

When  lo  ! I saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moon  light,  ' 

Which  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade,  1 

Where,  near  the  fountun,  soMBTHi:Na  like  despair  < 
Made,  of  that  woeping  willow,  garlands  for  berhair. 
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And  eko  with  painful  fingora  alio  inwovo 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 

**  The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love, 

And  ihfM  her  bleeding  temples  would  ndom." 
With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fast  fell, 
As  mournfully  she  bended  o’er  that  sacred  well. 

To  whom  when  I addreet  myself  to  speak, 

81io  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothing  said  ; 

Tlie  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  choek, 
And,  gath'ring  up  her  loose  attire,  she  fied 
To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade. 

And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a timid  gentle  maid. 

Revolving  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean, 
And  why  tliai  lovely  lady  plainM  so ; 
Perplex'd  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 
And  doubting  if 'twere  best  to  stay  or  go, 

1 cast  luino  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around. 

When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a small  and 
plaintive  sound. 

**  PsTCHX  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brow*n  shades,  this  woody  dell, 

Where  never  busy  mortal  como. 

Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  seo 
The  waters  of  repentance  be, 

Which,  night  and  day,  I must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a true  ponitont, 

If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past ; and  this  lone  place, 
O'er-shodowy,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence.” 

**  ITAy  dott  thou  ufttp,  fAoM  gtntle  maid  ! 

And  vdicrtfort  in  this  6arren  ihadt 
T^y  hidden  thowfhU  itith  sorrow  feedi 
Can  thing  $ofair  rcptntance  need  9" 

**  0 ! I have  done  a deed  of  shame. 

And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame, 

And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight.” 

**  And  who  the  promised  spouse  f declare : 

A nd  what  those  bridal  garments  were.'* 

**  Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  drees ; 

Jebos,  the  Son  of  Heaven’s  high  King, 

Bought  with  his  blood  the  marriage  ring. 

A wretched  sinful  creature,  I 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie, 


Gave  to  a treacherous  world  my  heart, 
And  play’d  the  foolish  wanton's  piirt. 

Soon  to  these  murky  sliaddk  1 came, 

To  hi<le  from  the  sun's  light  iny  shame. 
And  still  I haunt  this  woody  dell. 

And  bathe  me  in  tliat  healing  well, 

^Vhose  waters  clear  have  influence 
From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse  ; 
And,  night  and  day,  I tlicm  augment, 
With  tears,  like  a true  penitent, 

Until,  due  expiation  made, 

And  fit  atonement  fully  paid, 

The  Lord  and  Bridi^oom  mo  present, 
Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 
God's  throne  before,  the  Sempliim 
Shall  chant  tlio  ecstatic  marriage  hymn.*' 

Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon  ’* — I smd. 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A MOTHER  AND 
CHILD. 

cniLO. 

*'  O LADT,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside. 

No  longer  may  you  glor^’  in  your  prido.” 

MOmSR. 

^^'herefore  to-day  art  singing  in  mine  car 
Sod  songs  were  made  so  long  ago,  my  dear  I 
This  day  I am  to  be  a bride,  you  know, 

Why  sliig  sad  songs,  wore  mado  so  long  ago  t 

cniLo. 

0 mother,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside, 

For  you  may  never  bo  another's  bride. 

That  line  I leam'd  not  in  the  old  sad  song. 

MOTBKK. 

1 pray  thee,  pretty  one,  now  hold  thy  tongue, 
Play  with  the  brido->maids  ; and  be  glad,  my  boy, 
For  thou  shall  bo  a second  father’s  joy. 

CHIU). 

One  father  fondled  me  upyon  his  knee. 

One  fiither  is  enough,  alone,  for  me. 


QUEEN  ORIANA’S  DREAM. 

On  a bank  with  roses  sliadcd. 

Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aidc<l, 
Violets  whose  broath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne’er  reposed  on 
When  hU  eyes  Olympus  closed  on,) 
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o'er  head  six  slavoa  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o*  gold. 

And  two  more  did  music  keep, 

'Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana,  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 

That  was  lord  of  all  tho  laud 
Between  Thraco  and  Samarchand, 
\STiiIo  the  noon  tide  fervor  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream'd. 

Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 

A young  poet  soothed  his  vein. 

But  ho  hod  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a princess*  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
■W'as  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  u|K>n 
The  Great  Cham  tmd  Prester  John, — 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a trophy — 
What  ho  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  bo  could  os  eaa'ly  write  of — 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Tw'cnty  suns  did  riso  and  set, 

And  be  could  no  further  get; 

But,  unable  to  proceed, 

Made  a virtue  out  of  need, 

And,  his  labours  wisolier  deem'd  of. 
Did  omit  ichat  the  queen  dream'd  of. 


1 A BALLAD. 

I SOTtKO  THR  filFfTRCNCR  OF  RICU  ARD  POOIt,  IK  THI 
I WAYS  or  A KICU  KOMU(*R  PALACE  AKD  A POOR 

I WOBRMOt'BR. 

To  the  Tttne  of  the  **  Old  and  Vounfi  Cburtier.** 

In  a costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  golJ; 
i In  a wretched  workhouse  Ago's  limbs  are  cold : 
j Tiierc  they  ait,  the  old  men  by  a shivering  fire, 

. Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their 
■ desire. 

In  a costly  palace,  when  the  bravo  gallants  dine, 

\ They  have  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary 
I wine, 

I With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer; 

1 Coarse  bite,  with  grudging,  arc  tl»e  pauper's  beat 
! fare. 

I In  a costly  palace  Youth  is  still  careat 

By  a train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young 
Lortl's  jest ; 

In  a wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  prevails  ; 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle  1 — no  man  hcark'noth 
to  his  tales. 


In  a costly  palace  if  the  child  with  a pin 
Do  but  chance  to  prick  a finger,  straight  the 
doctor  is  called  in  ; 

In  a wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  ago 
might  cherish. 

In  a costly  palace  Youth  onjoys  bis  lust  ; 

In  a wretche<I  workhouse  Age,  in  corners  thnurt, 

I Thinks  upon  tho  former  days,  when  ho  w*as  well 

I to  do. 

Had  cMldrou  to  stand  by  him,  both  fidends  and 
I kinsmen  too. 

i • 

I In  a costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hidea 
I With  a uew-devisod  peruke  that  reaches  to  hU 
I sides ; 

In  a WTetched  workhouse  Age’s  crown  is  bore. 

. With  a few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold 
I air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  'tis  our  young  gallants' 
' pride, 

I To  walk,  each  one  i*  the  streets,  with  a rapier  by 
' his  side, 

! Tliat  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  offence. 


HYPOCnONDRIACUS. 

Bt  myself  w'alking. 

To  myself  talking, 

When  as  I ruminatu 
On  my  untoward  fate. 

Scarcely  seem  I 
Alone  sufficiently, 

Black  tlioughts  continually 
Crowding  my  privacy ; 

They  come  unbidden. 

Like  foes  at  a wedding. 
Thrusting  their  faces 
In  better  guests'  places. 
Peevish  and  maleconteiit. 
Clownish,  impertinent. 

Dashing  tho  merriment : 

So  in  like  fashions 
Dim  cogitations 
Follow  and  liaunt  mo. 

Striving  to  daunt  mo, 

In  my  heart  festering, 

In  my  cars  whispering, 

“ Thy  friends  arc  treacherous. 
Thy  focft  arc  dangerous. 

Thy  dreams  ominous.” 


I 


I 


I 

I 
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Fioroo  Authropophagi, 

Spectra,  DUboU, 

What  scared  St  Anthony, 

Hobgoblins,  Lemuros, 

Urcama  of  Antipodes, 

Nightridlng  Incubi 
Troubling  the  fsoitasy, 

AH  dire  illusions 
Causing  confusions; 

Figments  heretical. 

Scruples  fantastical, 

Doubts  diabolical ; 

Abaddon  vexotb  me, 

Mahu  perplcxeth  me,  * 

Lucifer  teareth  me 

Jtau!  Maria/  lileraU  nos  ab  kU  dirU  tentatio- 
nibxu  Inimici. 


A FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verae, 

If  I can  a passage  see 
In  this  word-perj)lexity, 

Or  a fit  expression  find, 

Or  a language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 
Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate ; 

For  I hate,  yet  love,  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I show. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A constrain’d  hyjKjrbolc, 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a mistress  than  a weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

Bacchus’  black  sen’ant,  negro  fine ; 

Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  ua  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 

And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 

More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
’(jainst  women  : thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 

While  thou  Buck’st  the  lab'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a cloud  dost  bind  us. 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 

And  ill  furttmo,  that  would  th^^'art  us. 

Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 

While  each  man,  through  thy  height’ning  steam, 
Does  like  a smoking  Etna  seem. 


I And  all  about  us  does  express  j 

i (Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 

' A Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

'Thou  through  such  a mist  dost  show  us, 

That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 

\ And,  for  those  allowed  features, 

Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 

Likeu’st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 

Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 

Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Oeryon, 

Or,  who  first  loved  a cloud,  Ixiou. 

Bacchus  wo  know,  and  we  allow 
[ His  tipsy  rites.  But  what  art  thou, 

! That  but  by  reflex  const  show 

What  his  deity  can  do,  • 

As  the  false  Egy|>tian  sj)eU 

Apod  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  ? i 

Some  few  vapours  thou  nrny’st  raise,  1 

The  weak  brain  may  ser^'o  to  amozo,  j 

I But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  boart 
C^st  nor  life  nor  heat  imp^u^ 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 

The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  oidost  more 
The  god’s  vietoriee  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 

These,  os  stole,  wo  disallow, 

Or  judge  of  tfiu  meant : only  thou 

His  true  Indian  comjucst  art ; j 

And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart, 

The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne’er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 

None  so  sov’reign  to  the  brain. 

Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 

Framed  again  no  second  smell. 

Roses,  violets,  but  tojrs 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 

Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 

Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinkiug’st  of  the  stiuking  kind. 

Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 

Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

' Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 

Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 

BUsters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
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Twos  but  iu  a sort  I blamed  thee ; 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life  | 

None  e'er  prosper'd  who  deiiimed  thee ; 

Like  gloncoB  from  a neighbour’s  wife ; I 

Irony  all,  and  feign’d  abuse, 

And  still  live  in  the  by-placee 

Such  as  perplex’d  lovers  use, 

And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; | 

At  a need,  when,  in  d^pair 

And  in  thy  borders  take  delight,  i 

To  point  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 

An  uucouquer'd  Canaauite.  1 

That  exceeding  comeliness 

— ] 

Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 

They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instood  of  Dearest  Miss, 

TO  T.  L.  H.  * 

< 

Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 

1 

And  thoso  forms  of  old  admiring, 

Model  of  thy  parent  dear,  1 

Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 

Serious  infant  worth  a fear  : 

Basilisk,  and  all  that’s  evil, 

In  thy  unfaltering  visage  well  | 

Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 

lecturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 

Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 

When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 

Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 

Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; i 

Friendly  Trait’reas,  lo\ing  Foe, — 

Ouileloss  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 

Convict  unconsdouB,  culprit  child  ! 

But  no  other  way  they  know 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

A contentment  to  express, 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  d«>or; 

Borders  so  upon  excess. 

Chains  that  chink  in  cbcerlees  cells 

That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 

Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells ; 

Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  bemm’d  thy  faultless  weakness  in  ; 

Or,  as  men,  constrain’d  to  part 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built. 

While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 

And  fill'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Lose  discrimination  quite. 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

And  their  hostv  wrath  let  fall. 

Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress. 

To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 

That  pass  a harmlees  infant’s  guess  ! 

Whcuce  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 

Though  it  be,  os  they,  perforce, 

Thy  young  morning,  may  not  lost ; 

Quiltless  of  the  sod  divorce. 

Soon  sliall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power  : 

For  I must  (nor  let  It  grieve  thee, 

Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee. 

Friendliest  of  plants,  that  1 must)  leave  thee. 

Shall  in  o'erfiowing  measure  meet  thee. 

For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 

She  shall  recompense  with  coat 

Would  do  anything  but  die, 

For  every'  lesson  thou  liast  lost. 

And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 

Theu  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill,* 

Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 

Of  health  and  jiostimc.  Bird*  thaU  *ing 

A king’s  consort,  is  a queen 

For  thy  dtlitjht  each  May  morning.  1 

Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 

'Mid  new-y'ean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play. 

Any  tittle  of  her  state, 

Hardly  leas  a lamb  than  they. 

Though  a widow,  or  divorced, 

Then  thy  prison’s  lengthen'd  bound 

So  I,  from  thy  couverse  forced, 

Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round  : 

Tlie  old  name  and  style  retain, 

And,  while  thou  fillest  thy  lap  with  flowers. 

A right  Katherine  of  Spain; 

To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours,  ; 

And  a seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 

The  breexe,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place,  ; 

Of  the  blojtt  Tobawo  Boys; 

Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 

Whore,  though  I,  by  sour  )>bysician, 

Each  vestige  of  untimely  care. 

A m debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I may  catch 

That  sour  restraint  hod  graven  there ; 

1 Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

* Hampstead. 
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And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A more  excelling  childiahaese. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
Thormton  Uuxt,  my  favourite  child. 


SALOMR 

Once  on  a charger  there  was  laid. 
And  brought  before  a royal  maid. 
As  price  of  attitude  and  grace, 

A guiltless  bead,  a holy  face. 


BALLAD. 

nOM  THC  UKtUIAN. 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening, 
And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a moan  : 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsers  heart  aching, 
Thus  by  herself  she  singoth  alone,  • 

Weeping  right  plenteously. 


It  was  on  Herod's  natal  day, 

Who  o’er  Judy’s  land  held  sw*ay. 

Ho  married  his  own  brother's  wife. 
Wicked  Herodias.  She  the  life 
Of  John  the  Baptist  long  had  sought, 
Because  he  openly  had  taught 
That  slie  a life  unlawful  led, 

Having  her  husband’s  brother  wed. 
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**  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss  : 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  toko  now  thy  little  one, 
I have  had  earnest  of  all  earth’s  bliss. 

Living  right  lovingly." 


This  was  he,  that  saintly  John, 

Who  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Abhling,  did  for  clothing  wear 
A garment  made  of  camel's  hair ; * 
Honey  and  locusts  were  hU  fooil, 

And  he  was  most  scveroly  good. 

He  preached  penitence  and  team, 

And  waking  first  tlie  sinner’s  fears, 
Prepared  a path,  made  smooth  a way. 

For  hU  diviner  Master’s  day. 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
His  birth-day.  On  bis  throne  he  sate. 
After  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Wlio  danced  with  grace  peculiar ; 

Fair  Salome,  who  did  excel 
All  in  that  land  for  dancing  well. 

The  feastful  monarch’s  hcai't  was  fired. 
And  whatsoe'er  thing  she  desired, 

Though  half  his  kingdom  it  should  be. 

Ho  in  his  pleasure  swore  that  he 
W ould  give  the  graceful  Salome. 

The  damsel  was  Herodias’  daughter  : 

She  to  the  queen  bastes,  and  besought  her 
To  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  noma 
Instructed  by  Herodias,  came 
The  damsel  back  : to  Herod  said, 

**  Give  me  John  the  Baptist’s  head; 

And  in  a charger  let  it  bo 
Hither  straightway  brought  to  me." 

Herod  her  suit  would  fain  deny, 

But  for  his  oath’s  sake  must  comply. 

When  painters  would  by  art  express 
Beauty  in  unloveliness, 

Thee,  Herodias’  daughter,  thee, 

Tlicy  fittest  subject  take  to  be. 

They  give  thy  form  and  features  grace ; 

1 But  ever  in  thy  beauteous  face 

' They  show  a steadfast  cruel  gaze. 

An  eye  unpitying ; and  amaze 


DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

David  and  his  three  captains  bold 
Kept  ambush  once  within  a hold. 

It  woe  in  Adullam’s  cave, 

Nigh  which  no  water  they  could  have, 

Nor  spring,  nor  nmtiing  brook  was  near 
To  quench  the  thirst  that  parch'd  them  there. 
Then  David,  king  of  Israel, 

Straight  betliought  him  of  a well. 

Which  stood  beside  the  city  gate, 

At  Bethlem  ; where,  before  his  state 

Of  kingly  dignity,  ho  hod 

Oft  drunk  his  fill,  a shepherd  lad ; 

But  now  his  fierce  Philistino  foe 
Encamp’d  before  it  ho  doce  know. 

Yet  ne’er  the  less,  with  heat  opprest, 

Those  three  bold  captains  he  addrest ; 

And  wish’d  that  one  to  him  would  bring 
Some  water  from  his  native  spring. 

His  valiant  captains  instantly 
To  execute  bis  will  did  fly. 

The  mighty  Three  the  ranks  broke  through 
Of  armM  foes,  and  water  drew 
For  David,  their  bohivod  king, 

At  his  own  sweet  native  spring. 

Back  through  their  arm’d  foes  they  haste, 
With  the  hard-eam’d  treasure  graced. 

But  when  the  good  king  David  found 
What  they  bad  done,  he  on  the  ground 
The  water  pour’d.  Because,"  said  he, 

" That  it  was  at  the  jeopardy 
Of  your  three  lives  this  thing  ye  did, 

That  1 should  drink  it,  Ood  forbid." 
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In  all  boholdore  dc«p  they  mark, 

Thou  pretty  art  and  fair. 

That  thou  l>otrRyoet  not  one  ajuirk 

But  with  the  lady  Blanch  thou  never  must  com- 

Of  feeling  for  the  ruthleaa  deed, 

pore.  , 

That  did  thy  praiaeful  dance  succeed. 

No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell ; ' 

Fur  on  the  head  they  make  you  look, 

WhooYer  saw  her  face,  they  there  did  read  it 

As  if  a sullen  joy  you  took, 

well. 

A cruel  triumph,  wicked  pride, 

But  when  I look  on  thoe,  I only  know 

That  for  your  sport  a saint  bad  died. 

There  lived  a pretty  maid  some  hundred  yean 



LINES 

ago. 

BrOOEIITZD  BT  A FlCnritK  or  TWO  rCMALCB  BY  UOKAaiK) 

LINES 

DA  TISCI. 

OX  YHK  CEI.r.BKATRD  rXCTVRI  BT  UOXABDO  DA 

Thj!  larly  Rlanch,  regardless  of  all  her  lover’s  fears. 

CAIXXD  TUR  VtKOIX  or  TUB  BOCKA. 

To  the  Urs'lino  convent  hastens,  and  long  the 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

Abbess  hears, 

The  greater  Infant's  feet,  i 

“ 0 Blanch,  my  child,  repent  yo  of  the  courtly 

The  Mother  standing  by,  with  trembling  i 

life  ye  lead.” 

passion 

Blanch  look’d  on  a rose-bud  and  little  seem’d  to 

Of  devout  admiration,  * 

heed. 

Beholds  the  enKa^iig  mystic  play,  and  prettv 

She  look’d  on  the  rose-bud,  she  look'd  round, 

adoration ; 

and  thought 

Nor  knows  os  yet  the  full  event  | 

On  all  her  heart  had  whisper’d,  and  all  the  Nun 

Of  those  BO  low  beginnings, 

bod  taught. 

From  whence  wo  date  our  munings. 

“ I am  worshipp’d  by  lovers,  and  brightly  shines 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

my  fume. 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  child-  i 

“ All  Christendom  resoundoth  the  noblo  Blanch's 

worshii)  meant. 

name. 

But  at  her  sido  > 

Nor  shall  I quickly  wither  like  the  rose-bud 

An  angel  doth  abide, 

from  the  tree, 

With  such  a perfect  joy 

My  quccn-likc  graces  shining  when  my  beauty’s 

As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 

gone  from  me. 

An  intuition, 

**  But  when  the  sculptured  marble  Is  rais'd  o’er 

A glory,  on  amenity,  1 

my  head. 

Passing  the  dark  condition 

**  And  the  matchless  Blanch  lies  lifeless  among 

Of  blind  humanity, 

the  noble  dead. 

As  if  he  surely  knew 

**  This  saintly  lady  Abbess  hath  ma«le  mo  justly 

All  the  blest  wonder  should  ensue. 

four. 

Or  ho  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 

" It  notliing  will  avail  mo  that  I were  worshipp’d 

And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schemes 'and  divine 

here.” 

riddles  there. 

LINE3 

ON  THE  SAME. 

OS  TRR  PtCTVIlB  BRIMO  MMOrRD  TO  HARE  PtACE 

Maternal  lady  with  the  virgin  grace. 

roll  A l-OKTRAiT  O?  A LADY  BY  TITIAX. 

Heaven-bom  thy  Jesus  soemeth  sure. 

Who  art  thou,  fair  one,  who  usurp'st  the  place 

And  thou  a virgin  pure. 

Of  Blanch,  the  lady  of  the  matchli^  grace  ? 

Lady  most  jwrfect,  when  thy  sinless  face 

Como,  fair  and  pretty,  tell  to  mo. 

Mon  look  u{xm,  they  wish  to  l>e 

\Mio,  in  thy  life-time,  thou  nilgbt'st  bo. 

A Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worsliip  thoe. 
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j TO  MISW  KELLY. 

I Yoo  aro  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 

That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  please  that  nmny-boidod  boost  ilu  /oirn, 

And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain  ; 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train. 

You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought; 

The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 

I As  tributes  duo  unto  your  natural  vein. 

Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  wo  cannot 
trace, 

That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 

And  please  the  better  from  a pensive  face, 

A thoughtful  eye,  and  a reflecting  brow. 

!l. 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  SWANS  LN  KENSINGTON 
GARDEN. 

Queen-bird  that  sittest  on  thy  shining-nest, 

And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  hatcheet. 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watchest 
Lest  the  wliito  mother  wandering  feet  mol^t ; 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a crystal  cradle, 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.  They  shall  be  bom  at  first 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like  able 
I To  tread  tbo  laud  or  waters  with  security. 

Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin. 

In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  in 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 

Did  heaven^  creaturoe  own  succession's  line, 

The  births  of  heaven  like  to  yours  would  shine. 

III. 

Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  Faery 
That  mock’d  my  steps  with  many  a lonely  glade. 
And  fancio<l  wanderings  with  a foir-hair'd  maid  ? | 
Have  these  things  been!  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a smilo 
In  those  fine  eyes?  methougbt  they  spake  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  tho  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolva  And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  tho  footsteps  of  the  fair-hair'd  maid? 
Still  in  her  locks  tho  gales  of  summer  sigh  T 
While  I forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where, 

And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


IT. 

Metihnkb  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclincil 
Beneath  tho  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 
Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  Ho, 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  wo  left  behind 
Aught  envying.  And,  O Anna  t mild-oyod  maid  ! 
Beloved  ) I wore  well  content  to  play 
With  thy  free  tressos  all  a summer’s  day. 

Losing  tho  time  beneath  tho  greenwood  shade. 
Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 
Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  I would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  roil 
In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 
Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  bom. 


W HEN  last  I roved  these  winding  wood- walks  green,  ] 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  {pathways  sweet,  i 
Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene,  ! 

Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat  I 

No  more  1 hear  her  foutstciis  in  tho  shade  : ! 

Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  mo  sclf-wandcring,  where  in  happier  days 
I held  free  convex^  with  the  fair-hoir'd  maid.  ! 
I pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  love<L 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; j 

It  spake  of  days  wliicb  ne'er  must  come  again, 

S(Xike  to  my  heart  and  much  my  heart  was  moved.  | 
Now  fair  befall  tbco,  gentle  maid  I **  said  I,  1 
And  from  tho  cottage  turn'd  mo  with  a sigh. 


VI. 

THE  FAMILY  NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire’s  sire, 
Without  reproach?  wo  trace  our  stream  no 
higher; 

And  I,  a childlem  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains. 
In  manners  guilel^  os  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  tho  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  follow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem’s  holier  fields  return’d. 
With  glory  gotten  on  tho  beads  abhorr’d 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  nia  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  ho  bum’d, 
Whate’or  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  come, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 
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vn. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
Twas  but  the  error  of  a sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason  ; and  for  mo 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wort  ever  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ; and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 

Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I owe, 

Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

vni. 

A TIMID  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye, 

As  loath  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight, 

Yet  shedding  a delicious  lunar  light, 

That  Bteops  in  kind  oblivious  ccatacy 
The  caro-crazed  mind,  like  some  still  melody : 
Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do 
possess 

Her  gentle  sprite  : peace,  and  meek  quietness, 
And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity  : 

A look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind  ; 
Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him  who  hates  bis  brethren  of  mankind. 
Turn’d  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yot 
Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopea  regret. 

IX. 

TO  JOHN  LAMB,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  SOUTH^EA- 

iiorsE. 

John,  you  were  ffguring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a young  man's  joy, 
When  I was  yet  a little  peevish  boy — 

Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 


Betwixt  our  ogee,  which  /Acn  seem'd  so  great — 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain  j 

Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain, 

And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 

O I you  do  well  in  this.  Tis  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  *' things  that  have  been”  run  to  waste, 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past : 

In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 

Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 

I 

X. 

O ! I could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind,  I 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep,  I 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.  And  1 could  weep  ^ 
Like  to  a child.  For  now  to  my  raised  mind  | 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Pbantaev, 

And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight 

0 wing^  bark  i how  swift  along  the  night 

Pass'd  thy  proud  keel  { nor  shall  I let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory,  ^ 

When  wot  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I stood, 
Unbonnetted,  and  gazed  ui>on  the  flood,  | 

Even  till  it  scorn'd  a pleasant  thing  to  die,— 

To  be  resolv'd  into  th'  elemental  wave,  ' 

Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rava 

XI. 

We  wore  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 

The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I ween. 

And  Innocence  her  name.  The  time  has  been,  | 
; We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; • 

Time  was,  we  two  bad  wept  to  have  been  span  I 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled,  ' 

1 left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a child. 

And  my  flrst  love  for  man’s  society, 

Doflliug  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 

My  loved  companion  dropp’d  a tcar,^d  fled. 

And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  bead. 
Beloved,  who  ahall  tell  me  where  thou  art — ! 

In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  foimd — | 

That  1 may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  I | 


I 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Ik  mj  poor  mmd  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 
Upon  the  dsys  gone  by ; to  act  in  thought 
l*ast  seasons  o*or,  and  bo  again  a child  ; 

To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  which  the  child  would  roll ; to  pluck  gay 
flowers. 

Make  posies  in  the  sun,  which  tho  child's  hand 
(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled). 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again. 
Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o’er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a foot, 

That  the  press'd  daisy  scarce  doclinod  her  head. 


I THE  ORANDAME, 

I Ok  the  green  hill  top, 

Hard  by  tho  house  of  prayer,  a modest  roof, 

And  not  distinguish'd  from  its  neighbour-bam, 
Save  by  a slcnder-tApering  Icngtli  of  spire, 

The  Grondame  sleeps.  A plain  stone  barely  tells 
j Tho  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 

I For  lowly  bom  was  she,  and  long  had  cat, 

Well-eam’d,  the  bread  of  service  : — hers  was  else 
A mountain  spirit,  one  that  entertain'd 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 

Or  aught  unseemly.  I remember  well 
Her  reverend  imago ; I remember,  too, 

With  what  % zeal  she  served  her  master's  house ; 
And  how  tho  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  ago 
Delighted  to  recount  tho  ofl-told  tale 
j Or  anecdote  domestic.  Wise  she  was. 

And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies, 

And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
I Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances ; 

I Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 
i Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin  ; 

Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced — 

I Miuden  high-born,  but  wayward,  disobeying 
' Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 

But  these  are  not  thy  praises  ; and  I wrong 
Thy  honour’d  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  triviaL  Better  'twere  to  tell. 
How  with  a nobler  zeal,  and  warmer  love. 

She  served  her  Asormfy  Matter.  I have  seen 


That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and 
pain, 

And  rankling  malady.  Yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him,  her  faith,  an  humble  hope — 

So  meekly  had  she  leam'd  to  boar  her  cross — 
For  she  bad  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ ; much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived, 
And  was  a follower  of  the  Kazareke. 


THE  SABBATH  BELLS. 

Tbe  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  : chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  tudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitaty  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced 
to  lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit — thought*sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  whore  no  end  appears. 

No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  nmn 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bolls  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  iu 
Tho  cheering  music ; his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON  DIVINE  SLTtJECTS. 

The  truant  Fancy  was  a wanderer  ever, 

A lone  enthusiast  maid.  She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light. 

By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads, 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 

By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  waters, 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
tVhose  leaves  shall  heal  tho  nations ; underneath 
Whoso  holy  shade  a refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 
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COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

From  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 
I wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 

How  total  a privation  of  all  sounds, 

Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast. 
Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of 
heaven. 

Twero  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noiso 
Of  revel  reeling  homo  from  midnight  cups. 

Those  are  the  meanings  of  the  dying  man, 

Ulio  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ; restless  moana, 
And  interrupted  only  by  a cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 

So  in  the  bittemeas  of  death  ho  lies, 

And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light. 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  r<»tore1 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  afifecting  notices, 

And  little  images  of  pleasures  past, 

Of  hraJth,  and  active  life — health  not  yet  slain, 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a good  name,  sold 
For  sin’s  black  wagee.  On  his  tedious  bed 
He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing 
light. 

And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sim,  but  says 
“ When  night  comes  I shall  got  a little  rest.” 
Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there 
an  end. 

'Tia  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond ; 

Weak  Nature  fears,  though  Charity  must  hope, 
And  Fancy,  most  licentious  on  such  themes 
Where  decent  reverence  well  bad  kept  her 
mute. 


Hath  o’er-stock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brought 
I down 

By  her  enormous  fi^blings  and  mad  lies, 

Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 
And  salutary  fears.  The  man  of  parts. 

Poet,  or  prose  declaimcr,  on  his  couch 
Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fabricates 
A boavoD  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he, 
Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns,  their 
heels 

With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven’s  pavement,  far  re- 
moved 

From  damnM  spirits,  and  the  tortimng  cries 
Of  men,  his  breth’ren,  fashion'd  of  the  earth. 

As  ho  was,  nourish’d  with  the  self-same  bread. 
Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 
Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced. 

In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 
Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.  Their  groans 
unheard 

In  hoav’n,  the  saint  nor  pity  fools,  nor  care, 

For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 
The  delicate  sense  and  moat  divine  repose 
Of  spirits  angelical.  Blessed  bo  God, 

The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fix’d 
By  man’s  erroneous  standard.  He  discerns 
No  such  inordinate  difference  and  vast 
Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 
Such  disproportiou’d  fates.  Compared  with  him, 
No  man  on  earth  is  holy  call’d  : tliey  boot 
Stand  in  his  sight  approved,  who  at  his  feet 
Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  lus  own  works  the  praise,  his  due. 
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‘Walt**  Woodtil. 

JOHJI,  1 

^ ht*$on$. 

StV05,  J 

^ \ vrrtfndtd  fritndM  rtf  John 

CJaAif,  J 

• ScBKK— /or  the  mo»t  part  at  Sir  WaUrr’i  wiansion  in  Dkyommiirk  ; 
at  other  timee  tin  the  Foregt  of  Siikrwoou. 

TiXB — Roofi  after  the  Rrstobatiob. 


Sandford.  Sir  Walirr'e  old  tte\rard. 
Maroarrt.  Orphan  v^rd  of  Sir  Wnlter. 
Kocr  Gextlemr!i(.  John's  riotous  companions. 
Srktartb. 


ACT  THE  FIEST. 

SCRRB — A Servants'  Aptirtment  in  Woodvil  /fall.  SerpanU 
driakinff — Timr,  the  Momittg. 

A Song,  bp  Daxirl. 

'*  When  the  King  enjojrs  hU  own  ngnin.’* 

Peter.  A delicate  song.  Where  didst  loom  it, 
follow) 

Dan.  Even  there,  whoro  thou  Icamcnt  thy 
oaths  and  thy  politics — at  our  mnater’s  table. — 
Where  else  should  a serviug'iuaii  pick  up  his 
poor  accomplishments) 

Mar.  Well  spoken,  Daniel  0 rare  Daniel  1 
hU  oaths  and  his  polrtics  I excellent  1 

Fran.  And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knavery, 
Daniel  1 

Peter.  That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  His 
family  have  supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  time 
out  of  mind,  with  good  thieves  and  bad  serving- 
men.  All  of  his  race  have  come  into  the  world 
without  their  conscience. 

Mar.  Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men ! 
Better  and  better.  I marvel  what  Daniel  hath 
got  to  say  in  reply. 

Dan.  I marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man, 
whose  swiftest  conceit  carries  thee  no  higher 


than  to  apprehend  with  difficulty  the  stale  jests 
of  us  thy  compoors.  When  was’t  ever  known  to 
club  thy  own  particular  jest  among  usi 

Mar.  Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting 
things  of  me  1 

Fran.  See — if  ho  hath  not  brought  tears  into 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes  with  the  saltnesa  of  his 
1 rebuke. 

Dan.  No  ofiTonco,  brother  Martin — I meant 
none.  'Tis  true.  Heaven  gives  gifts,  and  with- 
holds them.  It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
mo  a nimble  invention  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
jest;  and  upon  thcc,  Martin,  an  mdifleront  bod 
capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

ifor.  Is  that  all?  1 am  content  Here's  my 
hand. 

Fran.  Well,  I like  a little  innocent  mirth 
myself,  but  never  could  endure  bawdry. 

Dan,  Quot  kominea  ict  tententkr. 

Mar.  And  what  is  that ! 

Dan.  ’Tis  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  j 
opinion. 

Mar.  I hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

Dan.  Here’s  to  thcc,  brother  Martin.  (2>rtnlrs.) 

Mar.  And  to  thee,  Daniel  {Drinis.) 

Fran.  And  to  thee,  Peter.  {Drinkt.) 

Peter.  Thank  you,  Francis.  And  here's  to 
thee.  (Drinks.) 

Mar.  I shall  bo  fuddled  anon. 
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i>an.  And  drunkenncM  I hold  to  bo  a vorj 
deapicnblo  yice. 

AIL  O ! a shocking  vice.  {Thty  drink  round.) 

Peter.  In  as  much  as  it  taketh  away  the 
iindoretonding. 

Dan.  And  makes  the  eyes  ro<l. 

Peter.  And  the  tongue  to  stommor. 

Dan,  And  to  blab  out  secrets. 

\!htring  tAw  comvtrtatian  tJteji  arUinue  drinking, 

Peter.  Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from 
a friend  when  they  are  drunk. 

Dan.  Certainly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the 
soul. 

Mar.  Now  I know  I am  going  to  bo  drunk. 

Dan.  How  const  tell,  dry-bonoe  ? 

jlfor.  Because  I begin  to  bo  melancholy. 
That’s  always  a sign. 

Fran.  Take  care  of  Martin,  he’ll  topple  off  his 
seat  else.  \ a xktik  drop$a4U/p. 

Peter.  Times  are  greatly  altered,  since  young 
master  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
this  household. 

All.  Greatly  altered. 

Fran.  I think  every  thing  be  altered  for  the 
better  since  His  htajosty’s  blessed  restoration. 

Peter.  In  Sir  Walter’s  days  there  was  no 
encouragement  given  to  good  house-keeping. 

All.  None. 

Dan.  For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting 
drunk  before  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Peter.  Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  at  break- 
fast— his  quart  I 

All.  A quart  ! ! {rnderiti/m.) 

Dan.  Nothing  left  to  our  own  Bwoet  discretions. 

I Peter.  Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated 
j more  like  beasts  than  what  we  wore — discreet 
I and  reasonable  sorving-mon. 

' All.  Like  beasts. 

I Mar.  {Opening  his  eges.)  Like  beasts. 

Dan.  To  sleep,  wagtail ! 

Pran.  I marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old 
gentleman  has  found  moons  to  secrete  himself. 
It  seems  no  man  has  hoard  of  him  since  the  day 
I of  the  King’s  return.  Can  any  tell  why  our 
young  master,  being  favoured  by  the  court, 
should  not  have  interest  to  procure  bis  father’s 
pardon  I 

Dan,  Marry,  I think  ’tis  the  obstinacy  of  the 
old  Knight,  that  will  not  be  beholden  to  the 
: court  for  his  safety. 

I Mar.  Now  that  is  wilful 
^ Fran,  But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his 
concealment! 

Peter.  That  cannot  I ; but  I have  my  con- 
jectures. 

Dan.  Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I hear,  to  the 
I man  that  shall  apprehend  him. 


I 

Fran.  Well,  I have  my  suspicions, 
j Peter.  And  so  have  L 
) Mar.  And  I can  keep  a secret. 

Pran.  {to  PKTER.)  Warwickshire,  you  mean. 

[Atidt. 

Peter.  Perhaps  not. 

Fran.  Nearer,  perbapa 
Peter.  I say  nothing. 

Dan.  I hope  there  is  none  in  this  company 
would  be  mean  enough  to  betray  hinu 
AIL  O Lord  surely  not. 

[T\ey  drink  to  Sts  Waltkb'b  ra/tty. 

Fran.  I have  often  wondered  how  our  master 
came  to  be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  of 
Oblivion. 

i)ati.  Shall  I tell  the  reason  1 
All.  Ay,  do. 

Dan.  ’Tis  thought  he  U no  groat  friend  to  the 
I present  happy  establishment. 

All.  0 \ monstrous  ! 

Peter.  Fellow  servants,  a thought  strikes  me. 
— Do  wo,  or  do  we  not,  come  under  the  penalties 
of  the  trcason-act,  by  reason  of  our  being  privy 
to  this  man's  concealment  ? 

All.  Truly  a sad  consideration. 

To  thrm  mteri  SASoroBD  ruddfiy. 

Sand.  You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms. 
Maintain'd  for  state,  not  use  ; 

I You  lazy  foasters  at  another’s  cost, 

That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate, 

I And  do  as  little  work, 

Being  indeed  but  foul  excrescences, 

1 And  no  just  parts  in  a woU-order’d  family  ; 

You  base  and  rascal  imitators, 

Who  act  up  to  the  height  your  master’s  vices. 

But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 

W^hich  of  you,  ns  I enter’d,  spake  of  betraying? 
■Was  it  you,  or  you,  or  thin-face,  was  it  you  ? 

Mar.  Whom  docs  he  call  thin-face  ? 

Sand.  No  prating,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  he 
was, 

That  I may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff, 

Tliat  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  ! 

You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  catatc. 
Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 

Which  took  you  from  the  looms,  and  from  Uie 
ploughs, 

Which  bettor  had  yo  follow’d,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye. 
And  entertain’d  ye  in  a worthy  scr>'ico. 

Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world’s  repute. 
That  thiu  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  yo  live. 

Have  you  forgot  too. 

How  often  in  old  times 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stunu’d  day’s  sober 
ears, 
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Oirousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walters  health  ?—  Enquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lie*  My  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil’s  feet, 

Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheries.  And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 

Tills  leam  from  me,  Himself  a suitor  late  to  Margaret 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues,  I am  somewhat  proud  : and  Woodvil  taught  mo 
Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carls  like  you.  pride. 

Go,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.  Who  stirs?  this  I was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infancy, 
staff  And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 

Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else.  None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margaret 

All.  Well,  we  are  going.  His  conscience,  his  religion,  Margaret  was, 

I Sand.  And  quickly  too,  ye  had  better,  fori  sec  His  dear  heart’s  confessor,  a heart  within  that 
I Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way.  heart, 

I all  but  HANnroKD.  j And  all  dear  things  summ’d  up  in  her  alone, 

i As  Margaret  smil'd  or  frown'd  John  liv’d  or 

I HaIGASST,  m a /rig\t,  purtued  hg  a G*ntUman,  died* 

I jjis  dresil,  spocch,  gesture,  studies,  friendships. 

Sand.  Good  morrow  to  my  fair  mistress.  Twas  sill 


a chance 

I saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 

On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men, 

I Wlio  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mis-timod  riotings. 

This  house  hath  been  a scene  of  nothing  else 
But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess. 

Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  hU  rights  here. 

Marg.  Each  dayl  endure  fresh  insult  from  the 
scorn 

\ Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  uncivil  jests 
I And  free  discourses  of  the  dissolute  meu 

That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their 
mirth. 

Sand.  Does  my  young  master  know  of  these 
affronts  ? 

Marg.  I cannot  tell.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been 
told. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  scon  them  if  he  would. 

I have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.  that 
pass. 

All  things  seem  changed,  I think.  I had  a 
friend, 

(I  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  alter'd  too,) 

I These  things  are  beet  forgotten ; but  1 knew 
A man,  a young  man,  young,  and  full  of 
honour. 

That  would  have  pick'd  a qiiaiTol  for  a straw, 
And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 

E’en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive, 

On  but  a bare  surmise,  a possibility, 

That  Margaret  bad  suffer'd  an  affront. 

Some  are  too  tame,  that  were  too  splenetic 
once. 

Band.  Twere  beet  he  should  bo  Udd  of  these 
affronts. 

Mixrg.  I am  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 

I am  not  his  servant  maid,  that  I should  wait 
The  opportunity  of  a gracious  hearing, 


Being  fashion’d  to  her  liking. 

His  flatteries  taught  me  hrat  this  self-esteem, 

His  Batteries  and  carcssea,  while  he  loved. 

The  world  a'rteera’d  her  happy,  who  ha<l  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  heorU; 

And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 

Sand.  He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  too 
much, 

Wlioso  art  is  to  forget, 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  change  in 
him. 

That  was  by  nature  noble. 

‘Tis  these  court-plagues,  that  swarm  about  our 
bouse, 

Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 
I With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place. 

Tainting  his  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

I Marg.  \ know  not  how  it  is ; 
j A cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 

The  mistress,  and  presumptive  wife,  of  Woo<lvil 
Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 
A man,  her  equal,  to  redrej^  those  wrongs, 

Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent; 

But  which  his  own  neglects  have  sanction'd 
rather, 

Both  sanction'd  and  provok’d  : a mark’d  neglect. 
And  strangeness  fastening  bitter  on  his  love, 

His  lore,  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 

For  me,  I am  determined  what  to  do ; 

To  leave  this  bou.se  this  night,  and  lukewarm 
John, 

And  trust  for  food  to  the  earth  and  Providence. 

Sand.  O lady,  have  a care 
Of  these  indefinite  and  spleon-bred  resolves. 

You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
j Upon  a life  of  wand'ring,  which  your  thoughts 
j now, 

Feeling  the  swellings  of  a lofty  anger, 

To  your  abuso<l  fancy,  as  'tis  likely. 

Portray  without  ita  terrors,  painting  lit* 
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And  roprci«ontment«  of  fallacious  liberty — 

You  know  not  wliat  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that 
shelterH  you. 

^farg.  I have  thouglit  on  every  posRiblo  event, 
Tlic  dangers  and  diacouragomentH  you  B|>eak  of. 
Even  till  my  woman's  heart  bath  ceaaed  to  fear 
tlicm, 

And  cowartlice  grows  enamour  d of  rare  accidents; 
Nor  am  I so  unfiimish’d,  as  you  think, 

Of  practicable  schemes. 

Sand.  Now  God  forbid;  think  twice  of  this, 
dear  lady. 

Mar^.  \ pray  you  spore  mo,  Mr.  Sandford. 

And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  sliake  my 
purpose. 

Sand.  Rut  what  course  have  you  thought  on  ? 
Marg.  To  seek  Sir  Walter  iu  the  forest  of 
Sherwood. 

I have  letters  from  young  Simon, 

Acquainting  mo  with  all  the  circumstances 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green 
Imunts 

Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  ta'en  a 
bouse 

lu  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for 
foreigners, 

Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 

All  which  I have  perused  with  so  attent 
Andchild  Uke  longings,  that  to  my  doting  ears 
I Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one, 

I One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and 
I Liberty. 

I And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, 

I 'Tis  you  that  must  provide  now 
j The  moans  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 
j Must  be  in  boy’s  apparel. 

I Sand.  Since  you  will  have  it  so 
I (My  careful  ago  trembles  at  all  may  happen), 

I I will  engage  to  furnish  you. 

I have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  6t  you 
With  garmeuts  to  your  size. 

I I know  a suit 

Of  lively  Lincoln  green,  that  shall  much  grace 
! you 

I In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but 
! seldom. 

• Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them  while  he 
! lived. 

[ I have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages, 
j And  ere  day-break  will  rise  and  let  you  forth. 
What  things  soe’er  you  have  neotl  of  I can  furnish 
you ; 

And  will  provide  a horse  and  trusty  guide. 

To  boar  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 

Marg.  Tliat  once  this  day  and  night  were 
I fairly  jmst ! 


For  then  I’ll  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell ; | 

Farewell,  sweet  Devon ; farewell,  lukewarm  | 
John ; 

For  witli  the  morning's  light  will  Margnrt'i  be 
gone. 

Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. — I 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

gcBXS.— iiN  Apirrtat^t  ia  HVwcftnl  Hull.  \ 

Jolts  Wooi>vn.—m4xu.  {Fltading  parts  o/  a Iriur.)  \ 

“When  Love  grows  cold,  and  indifiTcrence  has  | 
usurped  upon  old  Esteem,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  | 
world  begin  to  account  that  dependence,  which 
hitherto  has  been  oateomed  honourable  shelter  j 
The  course  1 have  taken,  (in  leaving  this  house,  | 
not  easily  wrought  thereunto,)  seemed  to  me  best 
for  the  once-for-all  releasing  of  yourself  (who  in  I 
times  past  have  deserved  well  of  me)  from  the 
now  daily,  and  not-to-be-endured  tribute  of 
forced  love,  and  ilbdiatembled  reluctance  of  * 
affection.  Margaret.*  I 

Gone  t gone  t my  girl  ? so  hasty,  Margaret  I | 

And  never  a kiss  at  parting  1 shallow  lovoa,  | 

And  likings  of  a ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies,  ■ 
And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.  \Mio  bids  ^ 
“ Farewell  ” 

In  the  some  tone  he  cries  “ God  speed  yott, 
sirr  I 

Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea,  | 

^Mlere  he  hath  ventures ; does  not  rather 
mufile  I 

His  organs  to  emit  a leaden  sound,  ; 

To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  **  farewell,’* 

Which  they  in  Heaven  not  ubo  ) — | 

So  peevish,  Margaret  I 

But  'tis  the  common  error  of  your  sea 

VSlicD  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  lees, 

(As  who  of  woman  bom  can  keep  his  fiiculty 
Of  Admiration,  being  a decaying  faculty, 

For  over  strain'd  to  the  pitch  1 or  can  at 
pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are,  ' 

As,  namely,  Hunger,  Thirst ! — ) this  b^g  the 
cose. 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold. 

Coin  plaluings  of  the  perfidy  of  men,  i 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apoth^ms  ( 

To  l>o  retail’d  in  ballads.—  ^ 

I know  tbcm  idl. 

I They  are  jealous,  when  our  larger  hoarU  receive 
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More  guests  than  od&  (Love  in  a woman's 
heart 

Being  all  in  one.)  For  me,  I am  sure  I have 
room  boro 

For  more  disturbers  of  my  sloop  than  one. 

Love  shall  have  part,  but  love  shall  not  have 
all 

Ambition,  Pleasuro,  Vanity,  all  by  turns, 

Shall  lio  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and 
waking ; 

Yet  Love  not  be  excluded. — Foolish  wench, 

I could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come. 

And  still  have  ke|>t  my  liking.  But  ainoe  'tU  so, 
i Why,  faro  thee  well,  old  play -fellow  1 HI  try 
; To  squeeze  a tear  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 

I shall  not  grudge  so  much. 

To  Aim  tnifrt  Lovtu 

Zovel  Blees  us,  Woodvil  I what  is  the  matter  1 
I protest,  man,  1 thought  you  bad  been  weeping. 

Wood.  Nothing  is  the  matter ; only  the  wench 
has  forced  some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will 
' quickly  disband. 

I Zorel.  I cannot  conceive  you. 

Wood.  Margaret  is  flown. 

Lotrl.  Upon  what  pretence  t 
Wood.  Neglect  on  my  port : which  it  seems 
she  has  had  the  wit  to  discover,  maugre  all  my 
pains  to  conceal  it. 

Lovtl.  Then,  you  confess  the  charge  ? 

Wood,  To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has 
of  late  stopped  short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

Lovtl,  As  all  good  Christians’  should,  I think. 
Wood.  I am  sure,  I could  have  loved  her  still 
within  the  limits  of  warrantable  love. 

Lord.  A kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I take  it. 
Wood.  We  should  have  made  excellent  man 
and  wife  in  time. 

Lord.  A good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell,  | 


a malady  incident  to  young  men  ; physicians 
call  it  caprice.  Nothing  else.  He  that  sliglitod 
her  knew  her  value  : and  'tis  odds,  hut,  for  thy 
soke,  Margaret,  John  will  yet  go  to  his  grave  a 
bachelor.  noi»e  htard,  ai  of  on*  drvnk  and  $i»ging. 

Lord,  Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissi- 
pate thoHo  humours. 

EnUr  one  drvnk. 

Drunken  Man.  Good-morrow  to  you,  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Lovel,  I am  your  bumble  sen'ant. 
Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  I will  get  drunk  wnth  you 
to-morrow. 

I Wood.  And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Free- 
man 1 

I DrunitnMan.  I scent  a traitor  in  that  question. 

' A beastly  question.  Is  it  not  liis  Majesty's  birth- 
(Lay  1 the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  which 
King  Charles  the  Second  was  graciously  plea.'<cd 
to  bo  bom.  {SinQ$.)  **  Great  pity  *tis  such  days 
as  those  should  come  but  ouee  a year.” 

Lord.  Drunk  in  a morning  1 fob  ! how  he 

I stinks  ! 

j Drunken  Man.  And  why  not  drunk  in  a 
morning  ? canst  tell,  bully  I 

I Wood.  Because,  being  the  sweet  and  tender 
infancy  of  the  day,  methiuks,  it  should  ill  endure 
such  early  blightings. 

Drunken  Man.  I grant  you,  'tis  In  some  sort 
the  youth  and  tender  nonage  of  the  day.  Youth 
is  bashful,  and  I pve  it  a cup  to  encourage  it. 
{Sing*.)  “Ale  that  will  make  Grimalkin  prate." — 
At  noon  I drink  for  thirst,  at  night  for  fellow- 
ship, hut,  above  all,  1 love  to  usher  in  the  bashful 
morning  under  the  auspices  of  a freshening  stoop 
of  liquor.  {Sing*.)  “ Ale  in  a Saxon  nimkin  then, 
makes  valour  burgeon  in  tall  men.” — But,  1 crave 
{lardon.  I fear  I keep  that  gentleman  fram 
serious  thoughts.  There  be  those  that  wait  for 


I to  crowd  about  a sea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old 
j matters. 

j Wood.  While  each  should  feel,  what  neither 
cared  to  acknowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated 
may,  at  last,  come  to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by 
the  repetition. 

Lord.  Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long 
enough  to  discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it, 
Margaret  is  a bird  that  will  come  back  to  you 
without  a lure. 

Wood.  Never,  never.  Level.  Spite  of  my  levity, 
with  tears  I confess  it,  she  w’as  a lady  of  most 
confirmed  honour,  of  an  unmatchable  spint,  and 
determinate  in  all  virtuous  resolutions ; not 
hasty  to  anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to  feel, 
where  just  provocation  was  given. 

Lord.  What  mode  you  neglect  her,  then  ? 

! Wood.  Mere  levity  and  youUifulness  of  blood, 


me  in  the  cellar. 

Wood.  Who  are  they  ? 

Drunken  Man,  Ociitlcmen,  my  good  friends, 
Cleveland,  Delavol,  and  Tniby.  I know  by  this 
time  they  are  all  clamorous  for  me.  aimgtHg. 

Wood.  This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  companions. 

Ent*r,  o(  another  door,  Three  tolling  for  Marby  Fbrrxa?(. 
Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 

He  is  not  hero.  I.«ct  us  go  look  for  him. 

Where  is  Freeman  1 

Where  is  Harry?  [Erevnt  the  Three,  mUing  for 

V'rrrxar. 

Wood.  Did  you  ever  SCO  such  gentry  1 ijiaughing.) 
These  are  they  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco 
in  a moniing,  drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to 
pronmte  digestion,  and  piously  conclude  with 
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qtiart  bumpers  after  supper,  to  prove  their 
loyalty. 

LovfL  Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis 
Court? 

Wood.  No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the 
gallery,  where  I will  show  you  the  Vandyke  I 
have  purcliasod.  **The  late  King  taking  leave  of 
his  children." 

Lwtl,  1 will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend 
you,  [£!rt(  Lottsl. 

John  Wood.  (ftZofie.)  Now  Universal  England 
gettoth  drunk 

For  joy,  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  rcsbircd; 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a saintly  mask, 

The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
And  weoreth  now  a suit  of  morris  bells. 

With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her 
towns  and  villages. 

The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk; 

The  commonwealthsman,  and  state  machinist, 

The  cropt  fanatic,  and  fifth-monarchy-man, 

Who  hcoroth  of  these  visionariee  now? 

They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.  Fools  do 
sing, 

S^liero  good  men  yield  Qod  thanks  ; but  politic 
spirits, 

^V^lo  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  son'e  their 
ends.  I 

Tlicn  why  not  I ? \Miat’s  Charles  to  me,  or  i 
Oliver,  \ 

But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of ; 
them  1 

1 to  myself  am  chief. 1 know, 

Some  shallow  moutlis  cry  out,  that  I am  emit 
With  the  gauds  and  show  of  state,  the  point  of 
place, 

Add  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.  Tia  not  to  sit 
In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  mai^pics, 

Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  iNinquotings, 
For  none  of  these,  , 

Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great : 
one,  j 

Do  I affect  the  favoure  of  the  court.  I 

I would  bo  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  poicer,  i 
And  that’s  the  fruit  I reach  at — 

Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.  Who  could  sit, 
With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast. 

That  prick  and  goad  mo  on,  and  never  cease, 

To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I a'os  l>oni  to  1 
^^^lo,  with  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him. 
Would  sit  him  dowm,  with  lazy  anus  across, 

A unit,  a thing  without  a name  in  the  state, 

A something  to  be  govern’d,  not  to  govern, 

A fishing,  hawking,  bunting,  country  gentleman? ! 


9>c%y*.~Shtntco4  F&rtrt. 

SlB  WalTSR  WooDVIL.  BimOX  WoODTlt.  {Diiguiard 
Frtnchfnen.) 

Sir  W.  How  fores  my  boy,  Simon,  my  youngest 
bom, 

My  hope,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil,  speak  to  me  ? 
Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart : 

I know  it  by  thy  alter’d  cheer  of  late. 

Thinkest  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  fiUso  ? 

It  is  a mad  and  thriftless  prodigal, 

, Grown  proud  upon  the  favours  of  the  court ; 

I Court  manners,  and  court  fashions,  be  affects, 

I And  in  the  bent  and  uncheck’d  blood  of  youth. 
Harbours  a company  of  riotous  men. 

All  hot,  and  young,  court-seekers,  like  himself. 
Most  skilful  to  devour  a patrimony ; 

And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates. 

And  these  have  drain'd  thy  father's  cellars  dry ; 
But  these  so  common  faults  of  youth  not  named, 
(Things  which  tbcmselvos  outgrow,  left  to  them- 
selves,) 

I know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honour. 

My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind. 

Sou  John  could  never  piny  thy  father  false. 
Simon.  I never  tbouglit  but  nobly  of  my 
brother, 

Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity. 

Still  I could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person, 

And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society. 

And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employ' d 
(With  those  ]>ersuastve  graces  nature  lent  him) 

In  fervent  pleadings  for  a fathers  life. 

Sir  ir.  I would  not  owe  my  life  to  a jealous 
court, 

^\^308e  shallow  policy  I know  it  is. 

On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 

(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 

In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fixed  power. 

And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds,) 

On  these  to  build  a spurious  popularity. 
Unkno\ving  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean, 

Tljey  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I oft  forbid  my  son. 

By  letters,  overtures,  open  solicitings. 

Or  closet  tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee. 

To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life. 
Simon.  And  John  has  ta’en  you,  father,  at 
your  word, 

Tnie  to  the  letter  of  Ids  paternal  charge. 

Sir  W.  Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good 
conscience,  boy, 

Shall  be  for  sons  to  me,  if  John  prove  false. 

Mon  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a noblo  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune ; 

It  is  a gift  which  noble  spirits  pray  for. 
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Simon.  I would  not  wrong  my  brother  by  Afarg.  Bon  jour,  nu*Mieur$.  Vo  have  handsome 


I surmise ; 

I know  him  gonerous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 

I Incapable  of  base  compliance. 

No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  but  affecting 
This  show  of  bravery  fur  ambitious  cuds. 

He  drinks,  for  ’tis  the  humour  of  the  court, 

And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from 
him. 

And  pluck  you  from  your  hiding  plocxj  in  the 
sequel. 

Sir  ir.  Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul 
life  hU. 

Till  when,  we’ll  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest, 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason  ; 
\Vho  seem  the  aborigiucH  of  this  place. 

Or  Sherwood  tlicirs  by  tenure. 

Simon.  ’Tis  »ai<l,  that  Robert  Earl  of  Iltmting' 
don, 

Men  call'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold. 
With  a merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 
Not  sparing  the  king's  venison.  May  one  believe 
' The  antique  talol 

Sir  W.  There  is  much  likelihood, 

iSuch  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound. 

When  polity  was  young.  I have  read  of  the 
pranks 

Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  ho  levied 
On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree, 

Baron,  or  knight,  whoever  |>aos'd  these  w'oods, 
Layman,  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop’s 
mttro 

For  spiritual  regards;  nay,  once,  'tis  sai<l. 

He  robb'd  the  king  himself. 

Simon.  A perilous  man  {tmilinff). 

Sir  W.  How  quietly  we  live  here. 

Unread  in  the  world's  business, 

I And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes. 

' ’Twere  beat  wo  make  a world  among  ourselves, 

’ A little  world, 

! Without  the  ills  and  falsehood^*  of  the  greater; 
We  too  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours, 

And  kingH  and  subjects  both  in  one. 

! Simon.  Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 

I ^\llich  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world, 

I Must  have  no  place  in  ours  : 

As,  namely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy. 

' Good  fame  and  bod,  rumours  and  popular  noises. 
Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national, 

I Humours  particular, 

I Soul-killing  lies,  aud  truths  that  work  small  good, 
j Feuds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships, 

\ Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 

I And  all  the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  are  made  of. 

I Masoabbt  tnUr$  m bojf’M  oppartL 

\ Sir  W.  What  pretty  boy  have  we  here  I 


English  faces, 

; I should  have  ta'en  ye  else  for  other  two,  , 

. I came  to  seek  in  the  forest.  I 

l Sir  W.  ^lio  are  they  ? 

^ Marg.  A gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curl'd 
monsieurs,  j 

That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  | 
privacy. 

More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

I Simon.  We  have  here  a wonder. 

The  face  is  Margaret's  face.  I 

Sir  W.  The  face  is  Margaret’s,  but  the  dron  i 
the  same 

My  Stephen  sometime  wore.  [To  Masuabbt, 

SupjKMie  us  them  ; whom  do  men  say  wo  are  1 < 

* Or  know  you  what  you  seek  I 

{ Marg.  A worthy  pair  of  exiles,  j 

! Two  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge,  I 

In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils,  j 

I Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 

To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods, 

, AVbere  now’  ye  live ; most  part 
. Tliinking  on  home,  aud  all  the  joys  of  Franco, 

' Where  grows  the  purple  V’ine. 

Sir  W.  These  woods,  young  stronger. 

And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  <lcer  loves. 

Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France,  | 
^^'be^o  grows  the  purple  vino?  I 

Marg.  I cannot  tell.  I 

To  on  indifferent  eye  both  show  alike.  | 

, Tis  not  the  scene,  i 

I 'But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scone, 
j Which  now  yo  miss,  that  constitute  a difference. 

Ye  had  a country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now  ; 

Friends  had  ye,  aud  much  wealth,  ye  now  have 
nothing ; 

Our  manners,  law’s,  our  customs,  all  are  foreign 
to  yoti, 

I know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  leam  them  readily  ; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  laud  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  pur}>lo  vine  ; where  all  delights  i 
, grow  j 

Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

Sir  W.  You,  that  ore  read 

So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  ? 

Alarg.  A bare  adventurer ; in  brief  a woman, 

Tliat  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 

And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words,  i 

And  feeling  some  tears  coming. 

Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil’s  knees, 

And  beg  a boon  for  Margaret ; hU  poor  ward. 

Sir  IT.  Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret ; not  at  my 
feet. 
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Mar^.  Yea,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

Sir  ir.  Name  it. 

Marg.  A little  boon,  and  yet  bo  groat  a grace, 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  W,  Some  riddle,  Margaret  t 

Marg.  No  riddle,  but  a plain  request. 

Sir  IF,  Name  iU 

Marg.  Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 

And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest 
Sir  W.  A Bcojit  petition,  Margaret ; but  take  it, 

' Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears.— 

HUe,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 

{Addrt-BMiny  them  both. 

I 0 you  most  worthy, 

You  constant  followers  of  a man  proscribed, 

[ Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 

I Fast  serAntors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty, 

• Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain ; 

Kind  children  of  a sire  unfortunate ; 

Ciroen  clinging  tendrils  round  a trunk  decay’d, 

* Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeleas  decay; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a dead  carcase  join'd; — 
What  shall  I say  I 

Better  the  dead  were  gatlier’d  to  the  dead, 

Than  death  and  life  in  disproiwrtion  meet. — 

Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. — 

' Simon.  \\*by,  whither  should  we  go  1 

; Sir  IF.  Ftrti  to  the  Court,  where  now  your 

I brother  John 
I Commits  a rape  on  Fortune. 

Simon,  Luck  to  John  ! 

I A light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

I Sir  IF.  I’m*  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals. 
Where  tho  world’s  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and 
I beauty. 

I Marg.  Where  young  men’s  flatteries  cozen 
I young  maids*  beauty. 

' There  pride  oft  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty, 

I There  sweet  humility  withers. 

I .Simon.  Mistress  Margaret, 

How  fare<l  my  brother  John,  w’hen  you  left 
I Devon  t 

Marg.  Jolm  was  well,  sir. 

.Simon.  Tis  now  nine  months  almost, 

I Since  I saw  home.  What  new  friends  has  John 
I made  ? 

- Or  keeps  he  his  first  love  ? — I did  suspect 
Rome  foul  disloyalty.  Now  do  I know, 

.lolin  has  proved  false  to  her,  for  Margaret 
weei«. 

It  is  a f»cur\'y  brother. 

Sir  IF.  Fie  upon  it. 

' All  men  are  false,  I think.  The  date  of  love 
' Is  out,  expireti  ; its  storiM  all  grow'u  stole, 

, O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
i Of  Hero  and  Lcander. 

! Simon.  1 liave  known  some  men  that  ore  too 


general-contemplative  for  the  narrow  passion.  I 
am  in  some  sort  a general  lover.  | 

Marg.  In  the  name  of  the  boy  Oo«l,  who  plays  i 
at  hoodman  blind  with  the  Muses,  and  cares  not  I 
whom  he  catches : what  is  it  you  love  1 ^ 

Sitnan.  Simply,  all  things  that  live,  j 

From  the  crook’d  worm  to  man's  imperial  form. 

And  God-resembling  likeness.  The  poor  fly,  I 

That  mokes  short  holiday  in  the  sun  beam. 

And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.  The  feeble  bird  i 
With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  upper  sky.  The  fish  in  th’  other  element. 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.  What  else  I 
Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag,  i 

j Who  paints  a dancing  shadow  of  his  horns 
In  the  water,  whore  he  drinks. 

Marg.  I myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  so  as 
with  a differenee : — for  example,  some  animals  | 
better  than  others,  some  men  rather  than  other 
men ; the  nightingale  before  the  cuckcK>,  the  I 
swift  and  graceful  palfrey  before  the  slow  and 
asinine  mule.  Yoiur  humour  goes  to  confound 
all  qualities.  What  sports  do  you  use  in  the 
forest  I — 

Simon.  Not  many  ; some  few,  as  thus  : — 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed.  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowdng  eyes. 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him.  | 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest. 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a young  man’s  breast, 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep.  ' 

Sometimes  outstrotebt,  in  very  idleness,  i 

Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  lees, 

, To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air,  I 

Go  eddying  round ; and  small  birds,  how  they  , 
fare,  I 

Wlion  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com,  i 
Filch’d  from  the  careless  Amalth«a's  horn  ; 1 

And  how  tho  woods  berries  and  worms  provide  | 
Without  their  paius,  when  earth  has  nought  be< 
side 

To  answer  their  small  wants.  i 

To  view  tho  graceful  doer  come  tripping  by,  i 

Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  j 
why,  ! 

T.ike  bashful  younkers  in  society.  I 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  cjirth.  how  fair  tliey  be.  ' 
Marg.  (smiiin^.)  And,  afterwards,  them  ^^oint 
in  simile. 

Sir  IF.  Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of 
some  refreshment  Please  you,  wo  have  some  I 

poor  viands  within. 

Marg.  Indeed  I stand  in  need  of  them.  | 

Sir  IF.  Under  the  shade  of  a thick -spreading  tree. 
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Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting,  | 

We'll  eat  our  noon*tido  in^l ; and,  dinner  done,  , 
One  of  UM  shall  repfur  to  Nottingham,  | 

To  seek  some  safe  uigbtdodging  in  the  town,  | 
Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  you 
dwell, 

By  day,  in  the  forest,  ox)>ecting  l>etter  times. 

And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. 

6'imon.  AUoh4,  young  Frenchman — 

Mary.  A lions.  Sir  Englishman.  The  time  has 
been 

I've  studied  lovedays  in  the  Knglisli  tongue. 

And  been  enamour'd  of  rare  pt»e«y  : 

Which  now  I must  unlearn.  Henceforth, 

Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu  ; 
For  Margaret  has  gut  new  name  and  language 
new.  [AxnnU- 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 

St'KSlt.— dn  d/wfjwei*/  o/  SUtfe  in  If'oMicd  Uali. 

Cwatiert  drinkiitg. 

Jons  WftODTIL,  l^VKt.,  Oiuv,  and  fomr  More. 

John.  More  mirth,  I beseech  you,  gontlemon — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. — 

dray.  More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue 
in  course.  What  ! wo  have  not  yet  above  three  I 
half  pints  a man  to  answer  for.  Brevity  is  Uio  I 
sou)  of  drinking,  as  of  wit.  Des|)atcb,  I say. 
More  wine.  {Fills.)  j 

If/  Oent,  I entreat  you,  let  there  be  fK)mo  onler, ' 
some  method,  in  our  drinkings.  1 love  to  loso 
my  reason  with  my  eyes  open,  to  commit  the 
deed  of  drunkenness  with  forethought  and  deli* ; 
beration.  I love  to  feel  the  fumes  of  the  liquor 
gathering  hero,  like  clouds. 

2nd  Otnt,  And  I am  for  plunging  into  madness  ‘ 
at  once.  Damn  order,  and  methodi  and  steps, 
and  degretse,  that  ho  speaks  of.  Let  confusion 
liavo  her  legitimate  work.  | 

Lovtl.  I marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men,  j 
methinks,  should  possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  { 
most  ompyr^  fancies,  should  affect  to  see  such 
virtues  in  cold  water. 

Gray.  Virtue  in  cold  water  t ha  t ha ! ha  1 — 
John,  Because  your  poet-bom  hath  an  internal 
wine,  richer  than  lippara  or  canaries,  yet  un- 1 
crushed  from  any  grapes  of  earth,  uiipressetl  in  I 
mortal  wine-presses.  ' 

3rd  Otnt.  What  may  be  the  name  of  this  winoT 
Juhn.  It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It 
is  denominated  indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  inven- 
tion, inspiration,  but  its  most  royal  and  compre- 
hensive name  is  fancy.  j 


Srrf  QtnL  And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign 
liquor  ? 

Juhn,  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your 
true  poet  deriveth  iiitoxicatiou  at  will ; while  his 
animal  spints,  catching  a pride  from  Urn  quality 
Olid  neighbouriiood  of  their  noble  relative,  tho 
brain,  refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wiuM  and  fermen- 
tations of  earth. 

Qtut.  But  is  your  poet-bom  always  tipsy 
with  this  liquor  1 

John.  Ho  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes  ; but 
his  ]>ropcr  clement  is  the  sky,  and  in  tho  suburbs 
of  the  empjTcan. 

3rd  OtnL  Is  your  wine-intellectual  so  exquisite  ? 
henceforth,  I,  a man  of  plain  conceit,  will,  in  aJl 
humility,  content  my  mind  with  canaries. 

ith  Otnt.  1 am  for  a song  or  a catch.  When 
will  the  catches  come  on,  tho  sweet  wicked 
catches? 

John.  They  cannot  bo  introduced  with  pro- 
priety before  uiidniglit.  Every  man  must  commit 
his  twenty  bumpers  fU’st.  Wo  arc  not  yet  w'ell 
roused.  Frank  Lovol,  tho  glass  stands  witli  you. 

Aoref.  Gentlemen,  the  Duke.  {Pills.) 

AU,  Tho  Duke.  {They  drink.) 

Cray.  Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a 
Papist — 

John.  Pshaw  ! we  will  have  no  questions  of 
state  now.  Is  not  this  his  Majesty’s  birth-<lay  ? 

Only.  What  follows? 

John.  That  every  man  should  sing,  and  bo 
joyful,  and  ask  no  questions. 

^ndistnt.  Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

3rd  GnU.  For  certain,  'tis  a bloi^^l  monarchy. 

2nd  Omt.  The  cursed  fanatic  days  wo  have 
seen  ! The  times  have  been  when  swearing  was 
out  of  fashion. 

3rd  0ml.  And  drinking. 

1«/  Omt.  And  wenching. 

Gray.  Tlie  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths,  which 
wo  have  heard  uttered,  when  a man  could  not 
rap  out  an  innocent  oath,  but  straight  tho  air  was 
thought  to  bo  infectOiL 

Lovtl.  Twas  a pleasant  trick  of  tho  saint,  which 
that  trim  puritan  Ssotar^niA-id'tUl  Sn\ootk-spttch 
used,  when  his  spouse  cliid  him  with  au  oath  fur 
committing  with  his  servant  iruiid,  to  cause  his 
bouse  to  be  fumigated  with  burnt  bmndy,  aud 
ends  of  scripture,  to  dis|>er8e  tho  devil’s  br^th, 
as  he  termed  it. 

All  Ha  ! ha!  ha  ! 

Omy.  But  'twas  pleasanter,  when  tho  other 
saint  Rnist  tke  dcvU-and-he^iciUfieefrom-lhee  Part- 
mow  was  overtaken  in  tho  act,  to  jdeail  an  illusio 
viehs,  and  maintain  his  sanctity  upon  a supjM>»ed 
pow’or  in  tho  adversary  to  counterfeit  the  shapes 
of  things. 
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All  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

John.  Auother  round,  and  then  let  every  man 
devise  what  trick  he  can  in  his  fancy,  for  the 
better  manifesting  our  loyalty  this  day. 

Gruy.  Shall  we  hang  a puritan  ? 

John.  No,  that  has  been  dune  already  in  Cole- 
mau-sti'oet. 

2nd  Gmt.  Or  fire  a conventicle  ? 

John.  That  is  stale  too. 

3rd  Or  bum  the  Assembly’s  catecliism  ? 

Ath  Gent.  Or  drink  the  king’s  health,  every 
man  standing  upon  his  head  naked  1 

John  (to  Lovet).  Wo  have  here  some  pleasant 
madness. 

3rd  Gent.  \Mio  shall  pledge  me  in  a pint 
bumper,  while  we  drink  to  tho  king  upon  our 
knees  1 

Lorel.  Why  on  our  knees,  Cavalier? 

John  (tmiling).  For  more  devotion,  to  bo  sure. 
(To  a H'Tvani.)  Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

[The  jfoblrU  on  brought.  They  drink  the  King’ll  health, 
kneeiing.  A about  of  general  approbation  foUaecing 
the  Jint  appearance  of  the  goldete. 

Joltn,  W'e  have  here  tho  unchecked  virtues  of 
the  grape.  How  tho  vapours  curl  upwards  I It 
were  a life  of  gods  to  dwell  in  such  an  element : 
to  see,  and  hoar,  and  talk  brave  things.  Now  fie 
upon  these  casual  potations.  That  a man’s  most 
extdtcd  reason  should  depend  upon  tho  ignoble 
fermenting  of  a fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck  at  os 
well  as  we  ! 

Gray  (tuide  to  Level).  Observe  how  be  is 
ravislied. 

Lortl  Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  w'ine  do 
meet  in  him  and  engender  madness. 

the  rett  are  engaged  i'a  a wibl  kind  of  talk,  JoHX 
adiianeea  to  the  front  of  the  etage,  ami  eolilogume. 

John.  My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so 
fast. 

My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like 
fruition. 

Tlicse  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure. 

Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 

I am  too  hut  now,  and  o’ercapablo, 

For  tho  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom, 
Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a man. 

I want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 

Homo  stiv>kes  of  the  old  mortificr  Calamity, 

To  take  these  swellings  dow’n,  divines  call  vanity. 

U(  Gent.  Mr.  W'oodvil,  Mr.  AVoodvib 

2nd  Gent.  Wliere  U W’oodvil? 

Gray.  Let  him  alone.  I have  seen  him  in  these 
luncs  before.  His  abstractions  must  not  taint  Uie 
good  mirth. 

John  {continuing  to  $oliloquue).  0 for  some 
friend  now,  . 

To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets.  i 


How  fine  and  noble  a thing  U confidence, 

How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike  I 
Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  baud  of  society. 

Old  natural  go-between  in  the  world's  business, 
AVlicro  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  ocmeot^ 
Would  presently  rush  back 
Into  tho  pristine  state  of  singularity, 

And  each  man  stand  alone. 

{A  eervant  entere.) 

Sert'ant.  Gentlemen,  the  fireworks  are  ready. 

!«/  What  bo  they  ? 

Lovel.  The  work  of  London  artists,  which  our 
host  has  provided  in  honour  of  thU  day. 

2nd  Gent.  'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  his 
wine  for  a rocket  1 

Lovtl.  Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host 
has  been  at  tho  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  bo  present  at  it.  It  will 
not  take  up  much  time.  Every  man  may  return 
fresh  and  tliirsting  to  his  liquor. 

3rd  Gent.  There's  reason  in  what  ho  says. 

2nd  (knt.  Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hxmd. 
Tlicro's  husbandry  in  that 

[They  go  out,  tinging.  Only  Lovst.  rtmaint,  teho  obeerxet 
WmJDViL. 

John  (still  talking  to  hiniself.)  This  Lovel  here's 
of  a tough  honesty, 

Would  put  the  rack  to  tho  proof.  He  is  not  of 
that  sort 

Which  haunt  my  hoiwe,  snorting  tho  liquors, 

And  when  titcir  wisdoms  are  afioat  with  wine. 
Spend  vows  os  fiist  os  vapours,  which  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.  He  is  one, 
WTioso  sober  morning  actions 
Sliame  not  his  o’emight's  promises; 

Talks  little,  flatters  loss,  and  makes  no  promises ; 
Why  this  is  ho,  whom  the  dork-wisdom'd  fate 
Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination 
with. 

And  the  world  be  no  loser. 

AVhy  should  I fear  this  man  ? [Seeing  horuu 

W’here  is  tho  comiiony  gone? 

Lovel.  To  see  the  fireworks,  whore  you  will  l>e 
expected  to  follow.  But  I perceive  you  are 
better  engaged. 

John.  I have  been  meditating  this  half  hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a bravo  friendship, 

The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  tho  noble  uses. 

Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 

Ejetmjdi  gratid,  how  far  a man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend  ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones. 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a friend’s  behalf ; 

What  oaths,  blood-crimcs,  hereditary  quarrels. 
Night  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the 
morning, 
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Ho  Doed  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  hia  friend's 
honour,  or  hia  cause. 

Zorc/.  1 think  many  men  would  die  for  their 
friends. 

John.  Death  t why  'tis  nothing.  Wo  go  to  it  for 
j sport, 

; To  gain  n name,  or  purse,  or  please  a aullcn 
humour. 

When  one  has  worn  his  fortune’s  livery  thread- 
bare, 

Or  his  apleen’d  mistre«  frowns.  Husbands  will 
I venture  on  it. 

To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  slmkings  of  jealousy. 
A friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

Lovel.  Can  ho  do  more  than  diet 
John.  To  servo  a friend  this  ho  may  do.  Pray 
mark  me. 

^ Having  a law  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 

, He  cannot,  ought  not,  to  bo  bound  by  any 
I Positive  law's  or  ord'nances  cxteni, 

^ But  may  reject  all  these : by  the  law  of  friend- 
I ship 

He  may  do  so  much,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penned  statutes,  or  the  land's  uawritten  usages, 

I As  public  fame,  civil  compliances, 

Misnamed  honour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets. 

All  VOW'S  and  promises,  the  fccblo  mind's 
< religion, 

I (Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
Wlmt  last  night's  ignorance  spake ;) 

Tlio  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 

; Sir,  these  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.  I know  what  belongs 
To  a worthy  friendship.  Como,  you  shall  have 
my  conhdeuce. 

^ Jjovd.  I hope  you  think  me  worthy. 

John.  You  wrill  smile  to  hear  now — 

Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  tho  island. 

I LovtL  Y ou  amaze  me. 

John.  That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  Franco 
Was  a fine  tale,  forged  by  myself— 

Ha  ] ha  ( 

I knew  it  would  stagger  him. 

I Lovtl.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

\ Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  con- 
ceal’d 1 

Sure  I may  ask  so  much. 

John.  From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no 
place  long, 

My  brother  Simon  still  hath  borne  him  company, 

I CTis  a brave  youth,  I envy  him  all  his  virtues). 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Freuch- 
men. 

Two  Protestant  exiles  from  tho  Limousin 
Newly  arrived.  Their  dwelling's  now  at  Not* 
tiugbam, 

'Wliore  no  soul  knows  them. 


Loxel.  Can  you  assign  any  reason,  why  a gun- 
^ tlemou  of  Sir  Walter's  known  prudence  should 
expose  hia  person  so  lightly? 

I John.  1 believe,  a certain  fondness, 

A child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him 
j birth. 

Chains  him  like  fate. 

LortL  I have  known  some  exiles  thus 

; To  linger  out  tlio  term  of  the  law's  indulgence. 

To  tho  hazard  of  being  knowm. 

John,  You  may  suppose  sometimes 
They  use  the  neighb’ring  Sherwood  for  their 
sport. 

Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation. — 

I I see  you  smile.  Pray  now,  be  careful, 
i LottL  I am  no  babbler,  air ; you  need  not  fear 
mo. 

John.  But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk 
in  their  sleep. 

' And  tell  fine  talcs  that  way. 

Zorc/.  I liavo  heard  so  much.  But,  to  say 
j truth,  I mostly  sleep  alone. 

I John.  Or  drink,  sir  t do  you  never  drink  too 
I freely  ? 

Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their 
secrets. 

Lortl,  WTiy  do  you  question  me,  who  know 
I my  habits  ? 

I John.  1 think  you  ore  no  sot. 

No  tavom-troublcr,  worshipper  of  the  grape ; 

But  all  men  drink  sometimes. 

And  veriest  saints  at  fostivals  relax, 

The  marriage  of  a friend,  or  a wife's  birth-day, 
Zovel.  How  much,  sir,  may  a man  with  safety 
drink  t I 

John.  Sir,  throe  half  pints  a day  is  reason- 
able; 

I care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

Jjottl,  I shall  observe  it ; 

Ou  holidays  two  quarts. 

J^jhn,  Or  stoy ; you  keep  no  wench  ? 

Lovtl.  Ha  1 

John.  No  painted  mistress  for  your  private 
hours? 

You  keep  no  whore,  sir  ? 
j LovtL  What  does  he  mean  1 

I John.  \Mio  for  a close  embrace,  a toy  of  sin, 

And  amorous  praising  of  your  worslup's  breath, 
j In  rosy  junction  of  four  melting  lips, 

Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  ? 

I ZotW.  How  strange  this  passionate  behaviour 
j shows  in  you  I \ 

I S\ire  you  think  mo  some  weak  one.  \ 

I John.  Pray  pardon  mo  some  fears. 

Y^ou  have  now  the  pledge  of  a dear  father's  life. 

I 1 am  a son  — would  fain  be  thought  a loving 
I one; 
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You  may  allow  me  some  fears : do  not  despise 
me, 

If,  in  a posture  foreign  to  my  spirit, 

And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I conjure  you. 
Touch  not  Sir  Waiter’s  life.  [KneeU. 

You  see  these  tears.  My  father's  an  old  man. 

Pray  let  him  live. 

Lord.  I must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  these  new 
free<lomB 

Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

Jtihn  {riting).  Ha ! do  you  say  so? 

Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my 
secret ! 

Ah  ! now  I see  it  plain.  Ho  would  bo  babbling. 
No  doubt  a garrulous  and  hard-faced  traitor— 

But  ril  not  give  you  leave. 

Aoi'ef.  \V'lmt  does  this  madman  mean ! 

Jotin.  Come,  air;  hero  is  no  aubterfuge ; 

You  must  kill  me,  or  I kill  you. 

Lortl  (rfrain’n^).  Then  self-defence  plead  ray 
excuse. 

Have  at  you,  sir.  jffht. 

John.  Stay,  sir. 

I hope  you  have  raatle  your  w’ill. 

If  not,  ’thi  no  great  matter, 

A broken  cavalier  has  seldom  much 
He  can  bcquaith  : an  old  worn  peruke, 

A HDuff-box  witli  a picture  of  Prince  Uuj>ert, 

A rusty  sw'ord  he'll  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Thotigh  it  no'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  ; 

place ; | 

And,  if  he’s  very  rich, 

A cheap  edition  of  the  /con  Basilikf, 

Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  posseet  of. 

You  say  few  prayers.  1 fancy  ; — 

So  to  it  again.  l^ThryJigKt  again.  LovBt  u tVnarmtii.  1 
Lord.  You  had  best  now  take  my  life.  I guess 
you  mean  it. 

/uAn  (miiiiMj?),  No  : — Men  will  say  I fear’d 
him,  if  1 kill'd  him. 

Live  still,  and  be  a traitor  in  thy  wish,  ^ 

But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a coward.  | 

That  vengcauce,  which  thy  soul  shall  nightly 
thirst  for,  i 

And  this  disgrace  Tvo  done  you  cry  aloud  for,  | 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I leave  you,  j 

Keeling  a sweet  security.  No  doubt  1 

My  secret  shall  remain  a virgin  for  you  ! — 

IGoea  out  anniing,  in  acorn.  ' 

I^vtl  {tiring).  For  once  you  ore  uiishtkoii  in  , 
your  man. 

The  deetl  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 

A bird  let  loose,  a secret  out  of  hand, 
itetums  not  bock.  Why,  then  'tis  baby  policy 
To  menace  him  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping.  i 
1 w'ill  go  look  for  Gray ; I 


Then,  northward  ho  ! such  tricks  as  we  shall 
ploy 

Have  not  boon  seen,  I tliink,  in  merry  Sherwood, 
Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  that  archer  good. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH, 

Seaxe.— .tn  Apnrtmeni  in  Hom/tn/ l/aJk 
J<»ux  WooDviu  {Alo!^.) 

A weight  of  w'inc  lies  heavy  on  my  head. 

The  uncoDCOcted  follies  of  last  night. 

Now  all  those  jovial  Huicies,  and  bright  hopes, 
Cliildrcu  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 

This  sick  vertigo  here 

Prcacheth  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 

These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy. 

That  stick  like  burrs  to  the  brain,  will  they  ne'er 
leave  me! 

Some  men  arc  full  of  cholcr,  when  they  are 
drunk ; 

Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  tliemsclvoe  ; 

And  some,  the  most  rcaolved  fools  of  all. 

Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their 

8ctxi.*-rA^  Fortat. 

Sib  Waltxb.  8iaox.  Lovbu  C<B4T. 

Ixrxl.  Sir,  we  are  sorry  wo  cannot  return  your 
Froick  salutation. 

Oray.  Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you 
trust  to  than  as  a poor  disguise. 

Lord.  Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a traitor. 
Oray.  Tlicreforc,  without  much  induction  of 
suiH?rfluou8  words.  I attach  you,  Sir  Walter 
Woodvil,  of  High  Treason,  in  the  King's  name. 

Lord.  And  of  taking  in  the  great  Reliellion 
against  otir  late  lawful  Sovereign,  Charles  the 
First. 

Sitnon,  John  has  betrayctl  us,  father. 

IjOVcL  Come,  sir,  you  hatl  best  surrender  fairly. 
We  know  you,  sir. 

Simon.  Hung  ye,  villninB,  ye  are  two  Iwtter 
known  than  trusted.  I have  seen  thi>ec  fscca 
before.  Are  ye  not  two  beggarly  retainers, 
trenclicr-porasitcs,  to  John  ? 1 tliink  ye  rank 

above  his  footmen.  A sort  of  bed  and  board 
worms — locusts  that  infest  our  house;  a leprosy 
that  long  has  hung  u{K>n  its  w'alls  and  jinncely 
a{>artmcnts,  reaching  to  All  nil  the  conien  of  my 
bn>ther’s  once  noble  heart. 

Gray.  We  are  his  friends. 

Simon.  Fie.  sir,  do  not  weep.  How  these 
: rogues  will  triumph  ! Sltall  I whip  off  their 
I heads,  father  ] 


I 

I 

I 


I 


I 
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Lovtl,  Come,  sir,  though  this  show  hnnilBome 
in  you,  being  his  non.  yet  the  law  must  Imve  its 
counie. 

And  if  I tell  jc  the  law  shall  not  have 
its  course,  cannot  ye  bo  content  1 Courage, 
father;  shall  such  things  as  these  apprehend  a 
mant  Which  of  ye  will  venture  \jpon  mo? — 
Will  you,  Mr.  Constable  self-elect?  or  you,  air, 
with  a pimple  on  your  nose,  got  at  Oxford  by 
hard  drinking,  your  only  badge  of  loyalty? 

ijray.  Tis  a brave  youth — 1 cannot  strike  at 
him. 

SimofL  Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  face 
with  your  hands ! Why  do  you  fetch  your 
breath  so  bard  ? See,  villains,  his  heart  is  burst ! 
O villains,  he  cannot  speak.  One  of  you  run  for 
some  water;  quickly,  yo  knaves;  will  ye  have 
your  throats  cut  ? [ t-otA  flimk  of. 

How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter?  Look  up,  sir, 
the  villains  are  gone.  He  hears  mo  not.  and  this 
deep  disgrace  of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touclied 
him  even  to  the  death.  0 most  distuned  and 
distempered  world,  whore  sons  talk  their  agtnl 
fathers  into  their  graves  I OarrulouB  and  diseased 
world,  and  still  empty,  rotten  and  hollow  talkiny 
world,  where  good  men  decay,  states  turn  round 
in  an  cndloas  mutability,  and  still  for  the  worse ; 
nothing  is  at  a stay,  nothing  abides  but  vanity, 
chaotic  vanity. — Brother,  adieu  ! 

There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life, 
Which  I will  see  consign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  mo. 

Grief  and  a true  remorse  abide  with  thee. 

[Bear*  in  iMg  bodf. 

1 

Airl  of  the  Fi/ntt. 

Mary,  (o^c.)  It  was  on  error  merely,  and  no 
crime. 

An  unsuspecting  opeimew  in  youth, 

That  from  his  lips  the  filial  secret  drew, 

Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's 
mysteries, 

Unve-il’d  by  any  man. 

Well,  he  is  dead  f 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest  ? 

O ill-starr’d  John  ! 

O Woodvil,  man  enfeoff'd  to  despair ! 

Take  thy  farewell  of  i>eace. 

0 never  look  again  to  see  good  days. 

Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights, 

Or  ever  think  a happy  thought  again, 

I If  what  I have  heard  be  true. — 

Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live, 

I If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

' No  tongue  must  s{>eak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 
I Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a morning; 


Or  bid  “good  night”  to  John.  WTio  seeks  to  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world’s  reproach.  What  then  ? 

Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  the  world 
Against  her  friend  ? O undisoemiug  world, 

That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 

No,  not  in  thought  I 0 never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 
Far  hitter  or  for  wortt  thy  Margaret  comes. 

To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a healing  love, 

And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  fnendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 

Who,  in  com{>as8ion  to  the  wretched  living, 

Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 

8<  bks.--  Woodvil  IlalL 

SAXDroBO.  Margabbt.  {At/romaJounujf.) 

Sand.  The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance 
hath  BO  wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied 
to  notliing  Its*  than  a solfdcbasiug  humour  of 
dejection,  that  I have  never  seen  anything  more 
changed  and  spirit-broken.  Ho  hath,  with  a 
peremptory  resolution,  dismissed  the  partners  of 
his  riots  and  late  hours,  denied  his  bouse  and 
[>crBon  to  their  most  earnest  soUcitings,  and  will 
be  seen  by  none.  Ho  keeps  ever  alone,  and  bis 
grief  (which  is  solitary)  does  not  so  much  seem 
to  possess  and  govern  in  him,  os  it  is  by  him, 
with  a wilfulness  of  most  manifest  affection, 
cntcrtaine<l  and  cherished. 

Mary.  How  betars  he  up  against  the  common 
rumour) 

Sand.  With  a strange  indifference,  wliich  who- 
soever dives  not  into  tlie  uiceness  of  his  sorrow 
might  mistake  for  obdurate  and  insensate.  Yet 
are  the  wings  of  his  pride  for  ever  dipt ; and  yet 
a virtuous  ]>r«<lominance  of  filial  grief  is  so  over 
uppermost,  that  you  may  discover  his  thoughts 
less  troubled  with  conjecturing  what  living 
opinions  will  say,  and  judge  of  his  deeds,  than 
absorbed  and  buried  with  the  dead,  whom  his 
indiscretion  made  so. 

Mary.  I knew  a greatness  ever  to  bo  resident 
in  him.  to  which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men 
should  look  up  even  in  the  declining  and  bank- 
rupt state  of  his  pride.  Fain  would  I see  him, 
fain  talk  with  him ; but  that  a sense  of  respect, 
which  is  violated,  when  without  delibemtiou  wo 
press  into  the  society  of  the  unhappy,  chocks 
and  holds  me  back.  How,  think  you,  he  would 
bear  iny  presence  ? 

Sand.  As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the 
forgetfulness  of  his  fortunes  ho  past  by.  See 
him  you  must ; but  not  to-night.  The  newness 
of  the  bight  shall  move  the  bitterest  compuno 
tiou  and  the  truest  remorse ; but  afterwards, 
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trust  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  cOecte  of  a 
returning  peace,  and  a gracious  comfort,  to  him, 
to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

Marg.  I think  ho  would  not  deny  me.  He 
hath  ere  this  received  farewell  letters  from  his  j 
brother,  who  hath  taken  a resolution  to  estrange 
himself,  for  a time,  from  country,  friends,  and 
kindred,  and  to  seek  occupation  for  his  sad 
thoughts  in  travelling  in  foreign  places,  where 
sights  remote  and  extern  to  himself  may  draw 
from  him  kindly  and  not  ^>aiDful  ruminations. 

SandL  1 was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  lotter. 
The  contents  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a moment, 
with  a more  lively  jmsBiou  of  grief  than  ho  has 
at  any  time  outwardly  shown.  Ho  wept  with 
many  tears  (which  I had  not  before  noted  in 
him),  and  apj>carcd  to  be  touched  wdth  the  sense 
os  of  some  unkiiidness ; but  the  cause  of  their 
sod  seimratiou  and  divorce  quickly  recurring,  he  ] 
presently  returned  to  his  former  inwardness  of 
suflfering.  \ 

Marg,  The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  , 
at  this  hour  would  have  been  a weight  more  than 
coiild  be  sustained  by  his  already  oppressed  and  i 
sinking  spirit— Meditating  upon  these  intricate  f 
and  w'ide-spread  sorrows,  hath  brought  a heaviness 
U{>on  mo,  ns  of  sleep.  How  goes  the  night  f— 
Sand.  An  hour  |>ast  sun-set.  You  shall  first 
refresh  your  limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats 
and  some  cordial  wine,  and  then  betake  your  no 
less  wearied  mind  to  repose. 

Marg.  A good  rest  to  us  all. 

Sand.  Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH.  ' 

Joint  WfHlOVIL  I 

John.  How  beautiful  {handling  his  mourning)  I 
And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show  ! 
Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  saci-od  impress  here,  j 

To  claim  the  world's  resjiect  1 they  note  so 
feelingly 

By  outward  types  the  serious  man  writhio. — 

Alas  ! what  part  or  portion  can  1 claim 
In  all  the  decencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 

Which  other  mourners  use  t os  namely, 

This  black  attire,  abstraction  from  society, 

Good  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and  seldom 
smiles, 

A cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow, 

All  sweet  condolcmeiits  of  like-grieved  friends, 
(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost) 

Men's  pity,  and  good  offices 

Which  e nemies  themselvw  do  for  us  then. 

Putting  their  hostile  dispoBltiou  off, 


As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

[/h«ue4,  and  observes  tkf  pirturt*. 

These  pictures  must  be  taken  dowm  : 

The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 
For  nigh  three  hundred  years  ! How  have  I 
listen'd. 

To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride^ 
Holding  me  in  his  arms,  a prating  boy. 

And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung» 
Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories, 

(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 
And  Anno  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  famous 
John : 

Telling  me,  I must  be  his  famous  John.) 

But  that  was  in  old  times. 

Now,  no  more 

Must  I grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 

I rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crim<», 

Have  backward  tainted  oil  their  noble  blood. 
Rosed  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 

And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house. 
Who  DOW  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes  I 
The  secret  histoi^  of  his  own  times, 

And  fashions  of  the  world  when  ho  was  young  : 
How*  England  slept  out  three-and-tweoty  years, 
Wliile  Carr  and  VilUcrs  ruled  tlic  baby  king ; 
The  costly  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign. 

Bolls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory, 

And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  First. 

Haroasst  €HUrt. 

John.  Comes  Margaret  here  to  witness  my 
disgrace  1 

O,  lady,  1 hove  suffer'd  loss. 

And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 

You  bring  some  images  of  old  timoa,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

Marg.  Old  tim(»  should  never  be  forgotten, 
John. 

I came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 

John.  I did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 
3/argr.  If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  playfellows,)  the  spleen  being 
gone, 

The  offence  no  longer  lives. 

0 Woodvil,  those  were  happy  daj% 

\\’hon  wc  two  first  began  to  love.  When  first. 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 

(Being  then  a stripUng  nigh  upon  my  age,) 

You  came  a wooing  to  his  daughter,  John. 

Do  you  remember, 

With  what  a coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech, 
(Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech,) 

1 kept  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride  1 
I was  your  favourite  then, 

John.  0 Margiu'ut,  Margaret ! 


I 


I 
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Thc«c  your  aubmiaisions  to  my  low  estate, 

And  cleavings  to  the  fates  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  unwortliinosa. 
Thou  perfect  pattern  of  thy  slander’d  sex, 

Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate, 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake ; whom  injuries, 
And  slights  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which  moved 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn, 

Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  pride  this  house, 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  mo, 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

Jforj.  Dost  yet  remember  the  green  arbour, 
John, 

In  the  south  gardens  of  my  father's  house, 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down, 
Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wihlen»e*», 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a chapel  in  itf 
There  dwell 

“ Like  bormit  poor 

la  pensire  place  obscare/* 

And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  c\irls 
(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  of  Maiyaret's  Ivair ; 
And  make  confession  seven  times  a day 
Of  every  thought  that  stray'd  from  love  and 
Margaret ; 

And  I your  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 
Believe  me,  sir,  I will  not  now  be  laid 
Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

John.  0 lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts ; 
My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  tinder  clouds, 

I have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love, 

In  all  earth’s  pleasures  portion  have  1 none, 

I fo<le  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem. 

This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a thing  as  I am. 
I was  not  always  thus. 

Marg.  Thou  noble  nature, 

Wliich  lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures, 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality, 

I My  dear  heart’s  lord,  life’s  pndo,  soul-honour’d 
[ John ! 

1 Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 

Your  favourite,  once  beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 
John.  What  would'st  thou,  latly,  ever  honour'd 
Margaret  I 

Mary.  That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of 
himself, 

More  worthily  of  high  ITeaven  ; 

And  not  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  chance, 

No  crime,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  punish 
The  less  offence  with  imago  of  the  greater, 

, Thereby  to  work  the  soul’s  humility, 

(A^liicb  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate 
quite,) 

0 not  for  one  offence  mistrust  Heaven's  mercy, 


Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  come — 

John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live ; ! 

To  live  and  make  atonement.  I 

John.  Excellent  lady,  | 

Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  softness  from  my  i 
eyes,  j 

Not  the  world’s  scorn,  nor  fulling  off  of  friends, 
Could  ever  do.  Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret  ? , 
Marg.  (rising.)  Go  whither,  John  i 

John.  Go  in  with  me,  j 

And  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  unquiet  minds!  | 
Afarg.  That  1 will,  John.  [£E4nui#.  | 

I 

Scess.— inntr  Apnrtm<nt.  j 

Jons  Ui  duetiperfd  knetling.-^yiAfiOAKtT  standing  otvr  kirn. 

Joiin  (risei.)  I cannot  boar 
To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty, 
(*Tis  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you,) 

In  tending  such  a broken  wretch  os  I am. 

Afarg.  John  will  break  Margaret’s  heart,  if  he 
speak  so.  j 

0 sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 

And  I must  call  it  caprice.  I am  somewhat  bold  ^ 
Perhaps  in  this.  But  you  are  now  my  patient, 

(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  coll  you  so,)  | 
And  I must  chide  these  pestilent  humours  from 
you.  [ 

John.  Tliey  are  gone. — ! 

Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I speak  ! ' 

1 can  smile  too,  and  I almost  begin  | 

To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

Afarg.  Now  this  is  better,  this  mirth  becomes  : 
you,  John.  1 

John.  Yet  tell  mo,  if  I over-act  my  mirth  { 

(Being  but  a novice,  I may  fall  into  that  error). 

Tliat  were  a sad  indecency,  you  know. 

Afitrg.  Nay,  never  fear. 

I will  be  mistress  of  your  humours, 

And  you  shaU  fro^m  or  smile  by  the  book.  [ 

And  herein  I shall  be  most  peremptory. 

Cry,  ''This  shows  well,  but  that  inclinoi  to  | 
levity;  ! 

This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it,  j 
But  that  hno  sunshine  has  ro<lecm’d  it  quite."  i 

John.  How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  mo  of  my- 
self ! 

Afarg.  To  give  you  in  your  stead  a better  self ! j 
Such  08  you  were,  when  those  eyes  first  beheld  | 
You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed,  White 
3fargery, 

Sir  Rowland  my  father's  gift. 

And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost 
1 was  a young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 
Home  from  my  convent  edu(»tion,  where  • 

Seven  years  t had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France : ^ 
Returning  home  true  protestant.  you  call’d  me  . 
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Your  littlo  heretic  nun.  How  tim)d-ba>»hful 
Did  John  saluto  his  love,  being  newly  Been  ! 

Sir  Howlnnd  tenn’d  it  a rare  mo<lc8ty, 

And  praiBCfl  it  in  a youth. 

John,  Now  Margaret  woepa  hrrself. 

{A  ttoUf  0/  UUs  kenni). 

^farg.  Hark  the  bells,  John. 

John.  ThoAO  are  the  church  bells  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery. 

^farg,  I know  it 

John.  St  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 

Tlioso  arc  the  bolls. 

Aftvy,  Wilt  go  to  church,  Johnl 

John.  I have  been  there  already. 

Marg.  How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there 
already  1 The  bolls  are  only  now  ringing  for 
morning  service,  and  hast  thou  boon  at  church 
already! 

John.  I left  niy  bed  betimes,  I could  not  sleep. 
And  when  I rose,  I look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
From  my  chamber  window,  where  I can  see  the 
sun  rise ; 

And  the  first  object  I discern’d 

Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St  Mary  Ottery. 

Marg.  Well,  John. 

John.  Then  I remember’d  ’twas  the  sabbath-day. 
Immediately  a wish  arose  in  my  mind, 

To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
And  then  I check’d  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 

^ Thou  bast  been  a heathen,  John,  these  two  years 
I>ast, 

(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time,) 

And  is  it  fit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  should’st  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of 
prayer ! I 


Thou  wouldst  hut  discompose  their  pious  , 
thoughts,  j 

And  do  thyself  no  good : for  how  could'st  thou 
pray, 

With  unwash’d  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  the  | 
offices ! ” 

And  then  I at  my  own  presumption  smiled;  1 

.\nd  then  I wept  that  I should  smile  at  all. 

Having  such  cause  of  grief  ! I wept  outright;  ' 
Tears  like  a river  flooded  all  my  face, 

And  I began  to  pray,  and  found  I could  pray ; 

And  still  I yearn’d  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  1 
chiirch.  I 

**  Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  In  it” 

So  steal  mg  down  the  stain,  like  one  that  fear'd 
detection, 

Or  was  about  to  act  imlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide 
open. 

(Wliether  by  negligence  I knew  not,  i 

Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed. 

For  all  things  felt  like  mystery).  j 

Marg.  Yea.  i 

John.  Bo  entering  in,  not  wnthout  fear,  ! 

I past  into  the  family  pew, 

.tnd  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame. 

And  deep  perception  of  unworthmess. 

Upon  the  littlo  hassock  knelt  me  down,  [ 

Whore  I so  oft  ha^l  knecl'd,  I 

A docile  infant  by  Sir  Walter’s  side  ; 

And,  thinking  so,  I wept  a second  flood 
More  poignant  than  the  first ; 

But  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted.  I 

It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  paasing  from  me  1 
Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven.  j 
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Servani.  One  summor  night  Sir  FrancU,  as  it 
chanced, 

Was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  avenue 
That  w^tward  fronts  our  bouse. 

Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  to  have  been  planted 
Three  hundred  years  ago, 

By  a neighb’ring  prior  of  tlio  Fairford  name. 
Being  o’ertosk’d  in  thought,  he  heeded  not 
The  importunate  suit  of  one  who  stood  by  the 
gate, 

And  begg'd  an  alms. 

Some  say  he  shoved  her  rudely  from  the  gate 
With  angry  chiding;  but  1 can  never  think 
(Our  master's  nature  hath  a sweetnoss  in  it) 

That  he  could  use  a woman,  an  old  woman, 
j With  such  discourtesy ; but  be  refused  her — 
And  better  bad  he  met  a lion  in  his  path 
Thao  that  old  woman  that  night ; 

For  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts, 
And  served  the  devil,  being  since  burnt  for  witch- 
craft. 

She  look'd  at  him  os  one  that  meant  to  blast  him. 
And  with  a frightful  noise, 

(Tw'ob  portly  like  a woman’s  voice, 

And  partly  like  the  hissing  of  a snake,) 

She  nothing  said  but  this 
I (Sir  Francis  told  the  words) : — 

A mischief,  mischief,  mi»chlef. 

And  a ninc>tirocB  killing  cume, 

By  day  and  by  night,  to  the  caitiff  wight, 

Who  nhakcfi  the  poor  like  snaketi  from  hU  door. 
And  shuta  tip  the  womb  of  his  pumc. 

And  still  she  cried — 

A mischief. 

And  a ninc.fold  withering  enrse  : 

For  that  shall  come  to  thee  that  will  undo  thee, 
Both  all  that  thou  fcareat  and  worse. 


So  saying,  she  departed, 

Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a man,  beneath 
Whose  feet  a scaffolding  was  suddenly  falling; 

So  ho  described  it. 

Siranffcr.  A terrible  curse  ? What  follow'd  1 
Servani,  Nothing  immediate,  but  some  two 
months  after, 

Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  foil  sick. 

And  none  could  toll  what  ail'd  him  ; for  ho  lay, 
And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off. 

And  be,  that  was  full  flesh'd,  became  as  tliin 
As  a two-month’s  babe  that  has  been  starved  in 
the  nursing. 

And  sure  I think 

Ho  bore  his  dcath-wotmd  like  a little  child; 

With  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholy 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles, 

Which  he  would  force  up  in  liis  poor  pale  cheeks, 
Like  ill-timed  guests  that  had  no  proper  dwelling 
there; 

And,  when  they  ask'd  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
Hia  hand  upon  his  heart  to  show  the  place, 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said. 

And  prick'd  him  with  a pin. — 

And  thereupon  Sir  Francis  coll'd  to  mind 
The  beggar-witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  b^g*d  an  alma. 

Stranger.  But  did  the  witch  confess  ? 

Servant.  All  tliis  and  more  at  her  death. 
Stranger.  I do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic. 
Heaven’s  music,  which  is  Order,  seems  unstrung, 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  mystery  of  God)  unbcoutlfied. 

Disorder'd,  marr’d,  where  such  stnmge  things  are 
acted. 
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WITH  A FEW  OTIIEBS. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Deae  Moxom, 

1 do  not  know  to  whom  a Dedication  of  thew  Trifle*  I*  more  properly  due  than  to  yourself.  You 
su(rK^*ted  the  printing  of  them.  You  were  desiroua  of  exhibiting  a specimen  of  the  monner  in  which 
Publicationa,  entruated  to  your  future  care,  would  appear.  With  more  propriety,  pethapo,  the  “ Chriatmaa,” 
or  some  other  of  your  own  aimplc,  unpretending  ComiKwitions  might  hare  serTod  this  purpose.  Hut  1 forget 
— you  bare  bid  a long  odieu  to  the  Muses.  1 had  on  my  hands  sundry  Copies  of  Verses  written  for  Albums — 

Those  books  kept  by  modem  young  Ladies  for  sliow, 

Of  which  their  plain  Grandmothera  nothing  did  know — 

or  otherwise  floating  about  in  Periodicals ; which  you  hare  chosen  in  this  manner  to  etnbodr.  I feel  UtUe 
interest  in  their  publication.  They  are  simply — Adrtrtisfment  Vrrtfs. 

It  is  not  for  me,  nor  you,  to  allude  in  public  to  the  kindness  of  our  honoured  Friend,  under  whose  auspices 
you  are  berome  a PublLsher.  May  that  flne.minded  Veteran  In  Verse  enjoy  life  long  enough  to  see  hU  patronage 
Justified  1 I Tonlure  to  predict  that  your  habits  of  industry,  and  your  cheerful  spirit,  will  carry  you  through 
the  world. 

I am,  Dear  Moxon,  your  Friend  and  sincere  Wcll-WTsher, 

E.KPixLn,  Isf /wne,  1839.  CIIAKLES  LAMB. 


IX  THE  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK  OF 
MRS.  SERGEANT  W 

Had  I a power,  Lady,  to  my  will, 

You  should  not  want  Hand  Writings.  I would  fill 
Your  leaves  with  Autographs — resplendent  names 
Of  Knights  and  Squires  of  old,  and  courtly  Dames, 
Kings,  Emperors,  Popes.  Next  under  these 
should  stand 

The  hands  of  famous  Lawyers — a grave  band — 
Who  in  their  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
Have  best  uphold  Freedom  and  Property. 

These  should  moot  cases  in  your  book,  and  vie 
To  show  their  reading  and  their  Sergeantry. 

But  I have  none  of  these ; nor  can  1 send 
The  notes  by  Bullcn  to  her  Tyrant  penn’d 
In  her  autlicntic  hand  ; nor  in  soft  hours 
Lines  writ  by  Itosomund  in  Clifford’s  bowers. 

The  lack  of  curious  Signatures  I moan, 

And  w’ant  the  courage  to  imbscribe  my  own. 


TO  DORA  W 

ox  nXIXO  ASKED  BY  HRE  rATURE  TO  WEITT  IX  HEE 
ALBt'M. 

An  Album  is  a Banquet : from  the  store. 

In  bis  intolligential  Orchard  growing, 

Your  Sire  might  heap  your  board  to  overfiowit^: 
One  shaking  of  the  Tree — ’twould  ask  no  more 
To  set  a Salad  forth,  more  rich  than  that 
Wliich  Evelyn  * in  his  princely  cookery  fancied  : 
Or  tliat  more  rare,  by  Eve’s  neat  hand^i  enhanced, 
Wliore,  a pleased  guest,  tlie  Angelic  Virtue  sat. 
Rut  like  the  alLgrasping  Founder  of  the  Feast, 
^Vhom  Nathan  to  the  sinning  king  did  tax. 

From  his  less  wealthy  neighbours  he  exacts  ; 
Spares  his  own  docks,  and  takes  the  {xxir  man's 
boa.'tt. 

Obedient  to  bis  bidding,  lo,  I am, 

A seolous,  meek,  con/ri^uloiy  Lamb. 

« Acetaria,  a Diocourse  of  Sallcts,  by  J.  E.  1 7 06. 
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IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  A CLEROYMANS 
LADY. 

An  Album  ub  a Garden,  not  for  sho«r 
PlantiKl.  but  uae ; where  wbolcaomo  herbs  should 
grow. 

A Cabinet  of  curious  porcelain,  whore 
No  fancy  enters,  but  wlmt’s  rich  or  rare. 

A Chapel,  where  more  ornamontal  things 
Arc  pure  as  crowns  of  saints,  or  augels’  wings. 

A List  of  living  friends ; a holier  Room 
I For  names  of  some  since  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 

[ ^^'1lom>bloomiQg  memories  life's  cold  lawssurvive; 
And,  dea<l  elsewhere,  they  hero  yet  speak  and  live. 
Such,  and  so  tender,  should  an  Album  be  ; 

And,  Lady,  such  I wish  this  book  to  thee. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  EDITH  S . 

In  Ohristiaa  world  Mary  the  garland  wears  ! 

' Rebecca  sweetens  on  a Hebrew's  oar ; 

I Quakers  for  pure  Priscilla  are  more  clear ; 

Ami  the  light  Gaul  by  amorous  Ninon  swears. 
Among  the  lesser  lights  how  Lucy  shines ! 

What  air  of  fragrance  Rosamond  throws  round  I 
How  like  a hymn  doth  sweet  Cecilia  sound  ! 

Of  Marthas,  and  of  Adioailb,  few  lines 
Have  bragg'd  in  verse.  Of  ooarscKt  household  stuff 
Should  homely  Joan  bo  fashion'd.  But  con 
You  Barbara  resist,  or  Marian? 

And  is  not  Clare  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 

Yet,  by  my  faith  in  numbers,  I profess. 

These  all,  than  Saxon  Edith,  please  me  less. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  ROTHA  Q . 

j A PASSING  glance  was  all  I caught  of  thee, 
i In  my  own  Eniield  haunts  at  random  roving. 

Old  frion<U  of  ours  wore  with  thee,  faces  loving ; 
Time  short : and  salutations  cursory, 

Tiiough  deep,  and  hearty.  The  familiar  Name 
Of  you,  yet  unfamiliar,  raised  in  me 
Thoughts — what  the  daughter  of  that  Man  should 
be, 

Who  call’d  our  Wordsworth  friend.  My  thoughts 
did  framo 

A growing  Maiden,  who,  from  day  to  day 
Advancing  still  in  stature,  and  in  grace. 

Would  all  her  lonely  Father's  griefs  efface, 

And  his  paterual  cares  with  usury  i>aj'. 

T still  retain  the  phantom,  as  ] can ; 

And  call  the  gentle  imago — Quillinan. 

I 


IN  THE  ALIIUM  OF  CATHEKINE  ORKNEY. 

Oanadia  ! boost  no  more  the  toils 
Of  hunters  for  the  furry  spoils ; 

Your  whitest  ermines  are  but  foils 
To  brighter  Catherine  Orkney. 

That  such  a flower  should  over  burst 
From  climos  with  rigorous  winter  curst ! — 

We  bless  you,  that  so  kindly  nurat 

This  flower,  this  Catherine  Orkney. 

We  envy  not  your  proud  display 
Of  lake — wood — vast  Niagara ; 

Your  greatest  pride  wo*ve  iKjmo  away. 

How  spared  you  Catherine  Orkney  ? 

That  Wolfo  on  Heights  of  Abraham  fell. 

To  your  reproach  no  more  wo  tell : 

Canadia,  you  repaid  us  well 

With  roaring  Catlierino  Orkney. 

O Britain,  guanl  with  tenderest  care 
The  charge  allotted  to  your  share  : 

You’ve  Hcurco  a native  maid  so  fair, 

So  good,  as  Catherine  Orkney. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  LUCY  BARTON. 

Little  Book,  Rumame<l  of  icAjIc, 

Clean  as  yet.  and  fair  to  sight, 

Keep  thy  attribution  right. 

Never  disproportion’d  scrawl ; I 

Ugly  blot,  that's  worse  than  all ; I 

On  thy  maiden  clearness  fall  1 | 

In  each  letter,  here  design’d, 

Let  the  reader  emblem’d  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner’s  min<L 

Gilded  margins  <x>unt  a sin, 

Let  thy  leaves  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  niles  within  ; 

Sayings  fetch’d  from  sages  okl  ; 

Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold, 

Worthy  to  be  graved  in  gold  ; 

Tjighter  fancies  not  excluding  : 

Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in, 

Sometimes  mildly  interluding 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measure  : 

Virtue’s  self  hath  oft  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses’  groves  of  leisure. 
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Riildlos  dArk,  perplexing  senBe ; 
Darker  meanings  of  ofTonce  ; 

What  but  thadt* — be  banish’d  hence. 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  (Quakeress. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MRS.  JANE  TOWER& 

Ladt  u^KNOWTf,  who  crav’st  from  rao  Unknown 
The  trifle  of  a verse  these  leaves  to  grace, 

How  shall  I find  fit  matter  1 with  what  face 
Address  a face  that  ne’er  to  me  was  shown? 

Thy  looks,  tones,  gesture,  manners,  and  what 
not, 

Conjecturing,  I wander  in  the  dark. 

I know  thee  only  Sister  to  Charles  Clarke  f 
But  at  that  name  my  cold  muse  waxes  hot, 

And  swears  that  thou  art  such  a ono  as  he. 

Warm,  laughter-loving,  with  a touch  of  madness, 
Wild,  glee-provoking,  pouring  oil  of  gladness 
From  frank  heart  without  guile.  And,  if 
thou  be 

The  pure  reverse  of  this,  and  I mistake — 

Demure  one,  1 will  like  thee  for  his  sake. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MISS . 

1. 

Seen  goodness  in  your  face  doth  sliiue, 
With  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 
Can  e’er  express  it. 

To  give  it  words  I feebly  try  ; 

My  spirits  fail  mo  to  supply 
Befitting  language  for’t,  and  I 
Can  only  bless  it  I 


VERSES. 


II. 

But  stop,  rash  verse  ! and  don’t  abuse 
A bashful  Maiden’s  ear  with  nows 
Of  her  own  virtues.  She  11  refuse 
Praise  sung  so  loudly. 

Of  that  same  goodness  you  admire. 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise — nor  of  herself  desire 
To  think  too  proudly. 


IN  MY  OWN  ALBUM. 

Fresh  clad  from  heaven  in  robes  of  white, 

A young  probationer  of  light, 

Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  album  bright, 

A spotless  leaf ; but  thought,  and  care. 

And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair. 

Have  **  written  strange  defeatures  **  there ; 

And  Time  with  heaviest  hand  of  alt. 

Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 

ELath  stamp’d  sad  dates — he  can't  recall ; 

And  error  gilding  worst  designs — 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines— 
Betrays  bis  path  by  crooked  lines ; 

And  vice  hath  left  bis  ugly  blot ; 

And  good  resolves,  a moment  hot. 

Fairly  began — but  finish'd  not ; 

And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace — 

Like  Hebrew  lore  a backward  pace — 

Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  numbers ; sense  unknit ; 

Huge  reams  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit ; 

Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  Bcnldod  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurr’d  thing  to  look — 

Oo,  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book. 
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This  rare  tablet  doth  include 
Poverty  with  Sanctitude. 

Put  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  spun, 
And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done, 

Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 
A feeble  bed-rid  parent’s  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask, 
And  Holy  hands  take  up  the  task; 

Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply, 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one  ! sleep,  sleep  on ; 
And,  waking.  6nd  thy  labours  done. 
Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams ; 
Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams. 
Angelic  pretence  testifying, 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  flying ; 
Ostenta  from  which  she  may  presume. 
That  much  of  heaven  is  in  the  room. 
Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 
And  to  the  sunny  odd  more  sun  : 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  flx, 

Streaming  from  the  Crucifix ; 

The  flesh-clogg’d  spirit  disabusing. 
Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing. 
Prelibations,  foretastes  high, 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 
Gardener  bright  from  Eden’s  bower. 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower ; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 
Heaven’s  sunshine,  Heaven’s  dews. 

'Tis  a typo,  and  'tis  a pledge, 

Of  a crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower, 

This  Maid  must  keep  her  precious  dower ; 
Live  a suntod  Maid,  or  die 
Martyr  to  virginity. 


ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON  AS  BORN. 

I SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 

A curious  frame  of  Nature’s  work. 

A flow'ret  crushed  in  the  bud, 

A nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

• SuofreBted  by  a drawinir  in  the  posseMion  of  Charles 
Aders,  »q.,  in  which  is  represented  the  le^nd  of  a poor 
female  Saint ; who,  harinit  span  past  midnifrht,  to  main> 
tain  a bed-rid  mother,  has  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue,  and 
Angels  are  flniahing  her  work.  In  another  part  of  the 
chamber,  an  angel  is  tending  a lily,  the  emblem  of  purity. 


Was  in  her  cradle-coflfin  lying; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying : 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 
For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb  ! 

She  did  but  opo  an  eye,  and  put 
A clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shtit 
For  the  long  dark : ne’er  more  to  see  ! 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 

IMiat  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

WTiat  thy  errand  here  below  1 

Shall  we  say,  that  Nature  blind  | 

Check’d  her  hand,  and  changed  her  mind,  | 

Just  when  she  bad  exactly  wrought  I 

A finish'd  pattern  without  fault? 

Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire,  | 

Or  lack’d  she  the  Promethean  fire  I 

(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sicken'd) 
That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken’d  I i 
Limbs  so  firm,  they  seem’d  to  assure  I 

Life  of  health  and  days  mature  : | 

Woman’s  self  in  miniature  ! 

Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 
(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 

Or  did  the  stem-eyed  Fate  descry, 

That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 

So  in  mercy  loft  the  stock, 

And  cut  the  branch  ; to  save  the  shock 
Of  young  years  widow’d  ; and  the  pain. 

When  Single  State  comes  back  again 
To  the  lone  man  who,  ’reft  of  wife, 
Thonceforwanl  drags  a maimed  life? 

The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark  ; 

And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark,  j 

Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fall,  I 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral,  i 

That  has  his  day  ; while  shrivell'd  crones  i 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones ; I 

And  crabbed  use  tlie  conscience  sears 
In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years.  : 

Mother’s  prattle,  mother’s  kiss,  I 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  docs  impose,  j 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes ; 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips, 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse ; 

Music  framed  for  infants’  glee, 

W'bistlc  never  tuned  for  thee ; I 

Though  thou  wont’st  not,  thou  shalt  have  them,  | 
Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them.  1 
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Let  not  one  bo  missing ; nurse, 

See  them  laid  ujx)n  the  hearse 
Of  infant  slain  by  doom  per\*orae. 
Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 
Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave  ; 
And  we,  churls,  to  thoo  deny 
Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie. 

A more  hanulosa  vanity  t 


THE  CHRISTENING. 

Array’d — a halfongolic  sight — 

In  vests  of  pure  Haptismal  white. 

The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 
The  little  helpless  nameless  thing, 

With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing, 

At  once  to  get — a name  and  blessing. 

CI06O  by  tho  babe  the  Priest  doth  stand. 

The  Cleansing  Water  at  hU  hand, 

Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin. 

The  Infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes, 

Nor  knows  what  oil  this  wonder  moans ; 

And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say 
“ I am  a Christian  made  this  day  ;** 

Now  frighted  clings  to  Nurse’s  hold, 

Shi*iuking  from  the  water  cold, 

Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 

Arc,  as  Bethesda's  watora,  good. 

Strange  words — The  World,  Tlic  Fl*?sh,  The 
Devil — 

Poor  Babe,  what  can  it  know  of  Evil  1 
But  wo  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 

Enough  for  him,  in  after-times, 

>\Ticn  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes. 

If,  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  quiet  conscience,  he  can  say — 

**  I Imvo  in  part  rcKlcem'd  tho  pledge 
Of  my  Baptismal  privilege ; 

And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
All  which  my  Sponsors  kind  did  thou  renounce 
for  me." 


THE  YOUNG  CATECHIST.* 

Wiiii.r.  this  tawny  Ethiop  prayetli, 
Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayeth 
By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre, 

Bunny  locks,  a shining  cluster, 

“ A picture  bjr  Ilcury  Meyvr,  Knq. 


Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 
To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him  ? 

Is  she  of  tl»e  Heaven-bom  Three, 

Meek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity ; 
Or  some  Chemb  ? — 

They  you  mention 
Far  transcend  my  weak  invention. 

'Tis  a simple  Christian  child. 

Missionary  yonng  and  mild. 

From  her  stock  of  Scriptural  knowledge. 
Bible-taught  without  a college, 

Which  by  reading  she  could  gather 
Teaches  him  to  say  OuR  FATDxa 
To  tho  common  I*arent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 

White  and  black  in  Him  have  part, 

Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 


TO  A YOUNG  FRIEND, 

os  nr.B  TWK?tTT-rrs«T  bikthdat. 

^ Crowk  me  a cheerful  goblet,  while  I pray 
I A blessing  on  thy  years,  young  Isola  ; 

I Young,  but  no  more  a child.  How  swift  bave 
I flown 

j To  me  thy  girlish  times,  a woman  grown 
j Beneath  my  heedless  eyes  ! in  vain  I rack 
; My  fancy  to  believe  the  almanac, 

' That  speaks  thoo  Twenty-One.  Thou  shouldst 
j have  still 

Remain’d  a child,  and  at  thy  sovereign  will 
Gambol'd  about  our  house,  os  in  times  i>09t. 
Ungrateful  Emma,  to  grow  up  so  fast, 

Hastening  to  leave  thy  friends ! — for  which 
intent, 

Fond  Runagate,  be  this  thy  punishment : 

After  some  thirty  years,  spent  in  such  bliss 
As  this  earth  can  afford,  where  still  wc  mit* 
Something  of  joy  entire,  may ’at  thou  grow  old 
As  wo  whom  thou  hast  left  I That  wish  was 
cold. 

0 far  more  aged  and  wrinkled,  till  folks  say, 

! Looking  upon  thee  reverend  in  decay, 

“ This  Dame,  for  length  of  days,  and  virtues 
rare, 

' With  her  respected  Orandsire  may  compare." 

, Grandchild  of  that  respcctetl  Isola, 

I Thou  shouldst  have  had  about  thee  on  this  day 
' Kind  looks  of  Parents,  to  congratulate 
Their  Pri<le  grown  up  to  woman's  grave  estate. 
But  they  have  tiled,  and  left  thee,  to  advance 
Thy  fortunes  how  thou  may'st,  and  owe  to  chance 
Tho  friends  which  nature  grudged.  And  thoo 
. wilt  find, 

I Or  make  such,  Emma,  if  1 am  not  blind 
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To  thee  and  thy  deeorvings.  That  last  strain 
Hod  too  much  sorrow  in  it.  Fill  again 
Another  cheerful  goblet,  while  I say 
Health,  and  twice  health,  to  our  lost  Isola.” 

! ■■■■••  

' Mary,  youngest  of  the  three, 

1 Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee, 

j Arm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  her, 

1 Thinking,  |>oor  trifler,  to  detain  her— 

But  she’s  going. 

SHE  IS  001  NO. 

For  their  ^Idor  Sister's  hair 
Martha  does  a wreath  prepare 
Of  briiial  rose,  ornate  and  gay  : 

To-morrow  is  the  wedding  day.  i 

Vex  not,  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  MargarcL 
Charms  Uko  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doom ; and  one  day 

You’ll  be  going. 

SONNETS. 


HARMONY  IN  UNLIKENISS. 

Bt  Eiifleld  laiieH,  and  Winchmore’a  verdant  bill, 
Twu  lovely  datuHelii  cheer  my  lonely  walk  : 

The  fair  Maria,  aa  a vestal,  atill ; 

And  Kmiua  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 

With  soft  and  La<ly  speech  the  tirst  applies 
Tho  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 
To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  dehcs 
With  jest,  and  nnwl  discourse,  and  bursts  of  song. 
O differing  Pair,  yet  sweetly  thus  agrocing. 

What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises, 
Uliilc  your  companioii  hearing  each,  and  soolng. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  but  both  together,  prLscs ; 
Tills  leason  teaching,  which  our  souls  may 
strike, 

That  hamioniee  may  be  in  things  unlike  ( 


WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

I WAS  not  train’d  in  Aca<lcmic  bowers, 

And  to  those  learned  struims  I nothing  owe 
WHiich  copious  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow; 
Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours. 

Yet  can  I fancy,  wandering  mid  thy  towers, 
Myself  a nursling,  Oranta,  of  thy  hip  ; 

My  brow  seems  tightening  with  tho  Doctor’s  cop, 
And  I walk  yoicned  ; feel  unusual  powers. 
Strange  forms  of  Iqipc  clothe  my  admiriug  speech, 
Oltl  Ramus’  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain  ; 

And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  iuffnitc. 

Bo  still,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I teach 
Truths,  which  transcend  tho  searching  School - 
moil's  vein, 

And  half  had  stagger'd  that  stout  Stagirite  \ 


TO  A CELEBRATED  FEMALE  PERFORMER 
IN  THE  « BLIND  BOY.” 

Hare  artist ! who  with  half  tiiy  tools,  or  none, 
Canst  execute  with  case  thy  curious  art. 

And  press  thy  pgwcrful’st  meanings  on  tho 
heart, 

Unaided  by  tho  eye,  expression's  throne  I 
While  each  blind  sense,  intolligeutial  grown 
Beyond  its  sjihore,  performs  the  efifect  of  sight : 
lliose  orbs  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might, 
.All  motionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 
Tho  unseemly  negligence  of  nature’s  hand. 

That  loft  them  so  forlorn.  What  praise  is  tliino, 
0 mistress  of  tho  passiouB ; artist  fine  ! 

Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command. 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a sightless  foco, 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a graco. 


WORK. 

Who  first  inveute<i  work,  and  liound  tho  free 
.And  holyday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  tho  everhaunting  impoHunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  tho  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  s|iade-  and  oh  ! miMtsad 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  tho  desk's  dead  wood  I 
Wlio  but  the  Being  unblost,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  1 he  who  his  uuglad 
Task  ever  pli^  'mid  rotatory  bumtugs, 

That  round  ami  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wTath  divine  bath  made  him  like  a wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  ore  no  I'otuniings: 
Whero  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye 
He,  and  hU  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day. 
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LEISURE. 

They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  joke. 
That  like  a mill'Stone  on  man’s  mind  doth 
press, 

Which  only  works  and  business  can  rodress : 

Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  loir  gifts  with  calumnious  stroko. 
But  might  1,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 

Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
ImprobM  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke-' -• 
I*d  drink  of  time’s  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit : 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the 
gem 

That  crown’d  the  white  top  of  Methusalem : 

Yea  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 

The  heaven-sweet  burthen  of  eternity. 


Of  our  old  gentry  he  appear’d  a stem — 

A Magistrate  who,  while  tho  evil  doer 
He  kept  in  terror,  could  respect  tho  Poor, 
And  not  for  every  trifle  harass  them, 

As  some,  divine  and  laic,  too  oft  do. 

This  mao’s  a private  loss,  and  public  too. 


DEU8  NOBIS  H^C  OTU  FECIT. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

Rogers,  of  all  tho  men  that  I have  known 
But  slightly,  who  have  died,  your  Brother’s 
loss 

Touch’d  me  most  sensibly.  There  came  across 
My  mind  an  imago  of  the  cordial  tone 
Of  your  fraternal  meotings,  where  a guest 
I more  than  once  have  sat ; and  grieve  to 
think. 

That  of  that  threefold  cord  ono  precious  link 
By  Death’s  rude  hand  is  sever’d  from  the  rest. 


THE  GIPSY’S  MALISON. 

**  Suck,  baby,  suck  I mother’s  love  grows  by 

giving ; 

Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by 
wasting ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  gxiilty  living 

Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in 
tasting. 

Kiss,  baby,  kiss  ! mother’s  lips  shine  by  kisses ; 

Choke  tho  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in 
blessings ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty 
blisses 

Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  ’mid  coressinga. 

Hang,  baby,  hang  ! mother’s  love  loves  tudi 
forces, 

Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy 
clinging  •, 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawleos 
courses 

Leave  thee  a spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging.'* 

So  sang  a wither’d  Beldam  energetical. 

And  l^nn'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  pr> 
pbeticaL 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES,  Etc. 


TO  J.  S.  KNOWLES,  ESQ. 

ON  ni8  TBAOKDT  OP  VTBOtNICS. 

Twelve  years  ago  I knew  thee,  Knowles,  and 
then 

Esteemed  you  a perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  wann-soul'd  Ireland  sends,  \ 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a friend’s  j 

Quick  pulse  should  beat.  1 knew  you  brave, 
and  plain, 

Strong-sensed,  rough-wittod,  abovo  fear  or  gain ; 
But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to  espy.  I 

Sudden  you  re  appear.  With  wonder  I 


Hear  my  old  friend  (turn’d  ShakBpeare)  read  s 
scene 

Only  to  hi$  inferior  in  the  clean 

Passes  of  pathos : with  such  fence-like  art— 

Ere  we  can  sec  the  steel,  ’tls  in  our  heart. 

Almost  without  the  aid  language  affords. 

Your  piece  soems  wrought.  That  huffing 
medium,  vordt,  , 

(Which  in  the  modem  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 
Our  shamed  souls  from  their  bias)  in  your 
play 

W e scarce  attend  to.  Hastier  jiassion  draws 
Our  tears  on  credit ; and  we  find  the  cause 
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I Some  two  hours  after,  spellmg  o'er  again 

Thoee  etrango  few  words  at  case,  that  wrought 
• the  pain. 

! Proceed,  old  friend  ; and,  as  the  year  returns, 

I Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.  We,  that  knew  before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot  love  you 
more. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  POEMS, 

rt'RUsiu:!)  t'KDca  tue  .siuiE  or  bassv  coksvall. 
Let  hate,  or  grosser  heats,  their  foulness  mask 
Under  the  vutor  of  a borrow'd  name; 
lyot  things  eschew  the  light  deserving  blame  ; 

No  cause  host  thou  to  blush  for  thy  sweet  task. 

Marcian  Colonna  ” is  a dainty  bwjk ; 

And  thy  “ Sicilian  Tale  ” may  boldly  j«ass ; 

Thy  “Dream**  'bove  all,  in  which,  as  in  a 
gloss, 

On  the  groat  world's  antique  glories  wa  may 
look. 

No  longer  then,  as  “ lowly  substitute. 

Factor,  or  I’uocter,  for  another’s  gains,** 

Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  he  deceived ; 

Lest  thou  thyself,  by  self  of  fame  bereaved, 
Lament  too  late  the  lost  prize  of  thy  pains, 

And  heavenly  tunes  pi()ed  through  an  alien 
flute. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “EVERY  DAY 
BOOK.** 


Verse-honouring  Phmbus,  Father  of  bright  Days, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and 
many. 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Children's  praise, 
Hun  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 

Dan  Plimbus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  friend 
Hone — 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say  : 

For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown, 
He  swears,  'tis  not  a work  of  evtry  day. 


TO  T.  STOTHARD,  ESQ. 

OB  Ulfl  ILLVUTKATIOXH  Of  THE  rORH«  OF  MB.  KOOEHt. 

Consummate  Artist,  whose  undying  name 
With  classic  Rogers  shall  go  down  to  fame, 

Be  this  thy  crowning  work  ! In  my  young  days  j 
How*  often  have  I,  with  a child's  fond  gaze,  j 

Pored  on  the  pictur’d  wonders*  thou  hadst  done:  I 

Clarissa  mournful,  and  prim  Grandison  ! 

^ All  Fielding's,  Smollett's  heroes,  rose  to  view ; 

I saw,  and  1 believed  the  phantoms  true. 

But,  above  all,  that  most  romantic  talct*  ! 

Did  o’er  my  raw  credulity  prevail,  j 

Where  Glums  and  Gawries  wear  mysterious  things,  | 
That  serve  at  once  for  jackets  and  for  wings. 

Age,  that  enfeebles  other  men’s  designs,  I 

But  heightens  thine,  and  thy  free  draught  refines.  \ 
. In  several  ways  distinct  you  make  us  feel — 
j Oracr/ul  as  Raphael,  as  Watteau  gtnietl. 

\ V'our  lights  and  shades,  as  Titianesque,  wo  praise; 
And  warmly  wish  you  Tiiian*s  length  of  daya 


I LIKE  you,  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Hone  ! 

In  whose  ca{>ociou8  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown ; 

And  all  that  history — much  that  fiction  — 
weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  we  find, 

With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

Rome’s  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  tnily  paint — 
Yet  kindly, — that  the  half-turn’d  Catholic 
Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint, 

And  cannot  curse  the  candid  herctia 

Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your 

page; 

Our  fathers*  mummeries  we  well-pleased  be- 
hold. 

And,  proudly  conscious  of  a purer  age, 

Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 


TO  A FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 
What  makes  a happy  wedlock  t What  has  fate 
Not  given  to  thee  in  thy  well-chosen  mate ) 

Good  sense— good  humour  ;-^theso  ore  trivial 
things. 

Dear  M , that  each  trite  encomiast  sings. 

But  she  hath  these,  and  more.  A mind  exempt 
From  every  low-bred  passion,  whore  contempt. 
Nor  envy,  nor  detraction,  ever  found 
A harbour  yet ; an  understanding  sound; 

Just  views  of  right  and  wrong;  perception  full 
Of  the  deform'd,  and  of  the  beautiful. 

In  life  and  manners ; wit  above  her  sex, 

Which,  as  a gem,  her  sprightly  converse  decks; 
Exuberant  fancies,  prodigal  of  mirth, 

To  gladden  woodland  walk,  or  winter  hearth ; 

A noble  nature,  conqueror  in  the  strife 
Of  conflict  with  a bard  discouraging  life, 

* Illustrations  of  the  British  Novelists. 

♦ Peter  WUkins. 
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j Strcngtheniug  tlio  veins  of  virtue.  |taxt  the  power 
Of  those  whose  (laju  have  boon  one  silken  hour, 
Spoil’d  fortune's  pamper'd  offspring;  a keen  sense 
I Alike  of  benefit,  and  of  offence, 

I With  reconcilement  quick,  that  instant  springs 
j From  the  charged  heart  with  nimble  angel  wings; 
j While  grateful  feelings,  like  n signet  sign'd 
Bj  a strong  band,  seem  bum'd  into  her  mind. 

I If  these,  dear  friend,  a dowry  can  confer 
] Hicher  than  land,  thou  hast  theih  all  iu  her ; 
i And  beauty,  which  some  bold  the  chiefest  boon, 
la  in  thy  bargain  for  a make-weight  thrown. 


[In  a Iraf  of  a quarto  edition  of  the  " Lives  of  the 
fhiintis  written  in  Spaubh  by  the  learned  and  reverend 
' father.  AlfonK)  Villeinui,  Divine,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
t Duminiek,  ict  forth  in  Kn^lUh  by  John  Ileiirham,  Ano<i 
j 1U30,”  bought  at  a Catholic  bc»uk>Khop  in  Dukc>atreet, 
I Lincolu'a  Inn  FichU,  1 found,  carefully  ioM^rted,  a {tainted 
flower,  Mceminglr  coeval  with  the  book  Itself;  and  did 
not,  foranme  lime,  dLveover  that  it  opened  in  the  middle, 
and  wax  the  cover  to  a very  httmbledrauirbl  of  a St.  Aime, 
with  the  Virfrin  and  Child  ; douhlloaa  the  performance  of 
I xome  |K)or  but  pioua  Catholic,  whuac  mccUlutiuiu  it 
I an»i»te<L] 

j 0 LIFT  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnish'd  flower, 

I That  shrines  boueatli  her  modest  canopy 
I Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety ; 

I)im  specks,  rude  Mha|>eB,  of  Saints  ! iu  fervent 
hour 

Tlie  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 

Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 
The  sanctities  she  worshipp’d  to  their  worth, 

In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 
Hinta,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 
Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givera  We  are  told 
Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 

( That  in  their  way  appi’oved  the  offerer’s  seal. 

I True  love  shows  custliest.  where  the  means  are 
scant ; 

And,  in  their  rock,ouiiig,  they  abound,  who  want. 


THE  SELF-ENCHANTED. 

I HAD  a sense  iu  dreams  of  a l>eauty  rare, 

Wliom  Fate  bad  spell  bound,  and  rooted  there. 
Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme, 

Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream. 

Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  Echo  blind. 

With  Self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 

Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept. 

And  that  bending  {K>sturo  still  she  kc]>t  : 

For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  .away, 

'Till  a fairer  object  sliall  pass  that  way— - 
'Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can 
show. 

Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  tho  mirror  below. 
Pore  on,  fair  Creature  ! for  ever  pore, 

Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more  ; 

For  vain  is  expectauce,  and  wish  in  valu. 

Till  a new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 


I 

TO  LOUISA  M , 

WHOM  I f«I»  TO  CALL  “MOJiKKt.” 

Louisa,  serious  grown  and  mild, 

I knew  you  once  a romping  child. 

Ol»slreperous  much  aud  very  wild.  | 

Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees,  i 

And  strive  with  every  art  to  tea^e, 

Wheu  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 

Those  things  would  scarce  bo  proper  now, 

But  they  are  gone,  I know*  not  how, 

And  woiuaue  written  on  your  brow.  | 

Time  draws  his  finger  o’er  the  soeue ; | 

But  I cannot  forget  between  I 

The  Thing  to  me  you  on«t  have  been ; j 

Koch  sportive  sally,  wild  escape,-— 

The  scoff,  the  liautcr.  and  Uie  ja|>«, — I 

And  antics  of  my  gniuosome  Ape.  i 
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FUOM  TUK  L.\TIN 


THE  BALLAD  SINGETia 

Where  kovcd  fair  StroeU  to  one  tall  Column* 
draw. 

Two  Nympha  have  ta’en  their  eland,  in  hata  of 
straw ; 

Tlieir  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  gn»co, 
And  by  their  tnule  they're  of  the  Sirens’  race  ; 
With  cloak  loose-piuu’d  on  each,  that  has  been 
red. 

But  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 
Belies  its  hue  ; in  mud  behind,  before, 

From  heel  to  middle  leg  becinsted  o’er. 

One  a small  infant  at  the  breast  docs  bear  ; 

And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware, 
Which  she  would  vend.  Their  statiou  scarce  U 
taken, 

When  youtlis  and  maids  flock  round.  His  stall 
forsaken. 

Forth  comes  a Son  of  Crispin,  leatheru>capt, 
Prej»red  to  buy  a ballad,  if  one  apt 
To  move  his  fancy  offers.  Crispin's  sons 
Have,  fnjui  uncounted  time,  with  ale  and  buns, 
Cherish'd  the  gift  of  which  sorrow  quells ; 
And,  working  single  in  their  low-rooft  cells. 

Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a wintcFs  night 
With  anthems  warbled  in  the  Muses'  spight. — 
Who  now  hatli  caught  the  alannt  the  Servant 
Maid 

Hath  heard  a buzz  at  distance;  and,  afraid 
To  miss  a note,  with  elbows  red  comes  out 
Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Pyraemon  stout 
Thrusts  in  his  uuwash'd  visage,  //e  stands  by, 
Who  the  hard  trade  of  Porterage  does  ply 
With  stooping  shoulders.  What  cares  he?  ho  sees 
i The  assembled  ring,  nor  heeds  his  tottering 
I knees, 

' But  pricks  his  ears  up  with  the  hopes  of  song. 

I So,  while  the  Baid  of  Uhodo}>o  hU  wrong 
j Bewail’d  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings, 
i The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their  stings, 

; And  stoue-vext  Sysiphus  forgets  liis  load 
I Hither  and  tliither  from  the  sevenfold  road 
Some  cart  or  waggon  crosses,  which  divides 
The  close-wedged  audience;  but,  as  when  the 
tides 

• Seven  Dittl.t. 


F VINCE.NT  BOURNE. 


To  ploughing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  post,  | 
They  re-unite,  so  these  unite  as  fust. 

The  older  Sun^tn»a  hitherto  hath  R{>oDt 
Her  elocution  in  the  argument 
Of  their  great  Song  in  pn»c  ; to  wit,  the  woes  j 
Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor  owct — ] 

Ah!  " He/” — which  now  in  loftier 

rer»e 

Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse. 

All  gaping  wait  the  event.  This  Critic  opo9 
His  right  ear  to  the  strain.  The  other  hopes 
To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.  Long  ti*iulc 
It  w’cro  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 
A victim  fell.  And  now  right  greedily 
All  hands  ore  stretching  forth  the  songs  to  buy, 
Tliat  are  so  tragical ; which  She,  and  She, 

Deals  out,  and  sinfft  the  while;  nor  can  there  be  j 
A breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  hold  back 
His  contribution  from  the  gentle  rack 
Of  Music's  pleasing  torture.  Irus'  self. 

The  stoff-propt  Beggar,  his  thin  gotten  pelf 
Brings  out  from  pouch,  w'hero  squalid  farthings  ! 

rest,  I 

And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the  best.  I 

An  old  Dame  ouly  Ungers.  To  her  purse  | 

The  penny  slicks.  At  length,  with  liarinless  I 
curse,  j 

“ Give  me,”  she  cries.  “ I’ll  paste  it  on  my  wall,  ! 
While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befall 
Fond  hearts,  seduced  from  Innocency’s  wray ; 

How  Maidens  fall,  and  Mariners  betray.” 


II.  j 

TO  DAVID  COOK.  | 

or  Tuc  rASiaii  or  ht.  marqasict’s,  wmtmikrtku,  j 
WATCiniAM.  I 

I 

Fou  mudi  good-naturfcd  verse  received  fi-oiu  thee,  I 
A loving  verso  hike  in  return  from  me. 

Good  morrow  to  my  masters,”  is  your  cry;  j 
And  to  our  David  “ twice  as  good,"  say  I.  I 

Not  Peter’s  monitor,  shrill  Chanticleer,  | 

Crows  the  aiiprooch  of  dawn  in  notes  more  clear,  ' 
Or  tells  the  hours  more  faithfully.  While  night 
F'ills  half  the  world  with  shadows  of  affright. 

You  with  your  lantern,  partner  of  your  round,  ^ 
Traverse  the  juths  of  Margaret's  hallow’d  bound,  j 
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The  tales  of  ghosts  which  old  wives'  ears  drink  up, 
Tlie  drunkard  reeling  home  from  tavern  cup, 

Nor  prowling  robber,  your  firm  soul  appal ; 

Arm’d  with  tl»y  faithful  staff,  thou  slight'st 
them  all 

But  if  the  market  gard’ner  chance  to  pass. 
Bringing  to  town  bis  fruit,  or  early  gross, 

The  gentle  salesman  you  with  candour  greet, 

And  with  reit’rated  "good  mornings”  meet. 
Announcing  your  approach  by  fomial  bell. 

Of  nightly  weather  you  the  changes  toll ; 
Whether  the  Moon  shines,  or  her  head  doth 
steep 

In  rain-portending  clouds.  A^Tien  mortals  sleep 
In  downy  rest,  you  brave  the  snows  and  sleet 
Of  winter ; and  in  alley,  or  in  street, 

Relieve  your  midnight  progress  with  a verse. 

I What  though  fastidious  Pheebus  frowm  averse 
j On  your  didactic  strain— indulgent  Night 
j With  caution  hath  seal’d  up  both  ears  of  Spite, 

* And  critics  sleep  while  you  in  staves  do  sound 
I The  praise  of  long-dead  f^nts,  whoso  Days 
abound 

In  wintry  months ; but  Crispin  chief  proclum  : 
\VHio  stirs  not  at  that  Prince  of  Cobblers’  name  ? 
Profuse  in  loyalty  some  couplets  shine, 

And  wish  long  days  to  all  the  Brunswick  line  ! 
To  youths  and  virgins  they  chaste  lessons  read ; 
Teach  wives  and  husbands  how  their  lives  to 
lead ; 

Maids  to  be  cleanly,  footmen  free  from  vice ; 

I How*  death  at  last  all  ranks  doth  equalise ; 

I And,  in  conclusion,  pray  good  years  befall, 

! With  store  of  wealth,  your  "worthy  masters 
, all" 

I For  this  and  other  tokens  of  good  will, 
j On  boxing-day  may  store  of  shillings  fill 

Your  Cliristinos  purse ; no  householder  give  less, 
{ When  at  each  door  your  blameless  suit  you 
press  : 

And  what  you  wish  to  us  (it  is  but  reason) 
Receive  in  turn — the  comjdiments  o’  th*  season  ! 


! iti. 

ON  A SEPULCHRAL  STATUE  OF  AN 
I INFANT  SLEEPING. 

Beautiful  Infant,  who  dost  keep 

Tliy  posture  here,  and  slcep'st  a marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  fine  Artist’s  hand  hath  lent  to 
thee, 

While  thou  enjoy ’si  along  with  it 

That  which  no  art,  or  craft,  could  ever  hit. 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense, 

I The  heavoo-infusM  sleep  of  Innocence  ! 


*v. 

j KPITAPH  ON  A DOG. 

Poor  Inis’  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I lie, 

That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  master’s  steps, 
His  gui<le  and  guard;  nor,  while  my  service 
I lasted, 

I Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  with  which 
' He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 
I Over  the  highways  and  crossings,  but  would  plant 
Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 

A firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had  reach'd 
! His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  where  the  tide 
Of  pa<»cr»-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow’d  : 

To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 
From  mom  to  eve  his  dork  estate  ho  wail'd. 

Nor  wail’d  to  all  in  vain  ; some  hero  and  there. 

I The  well-disposed  and  good,  thoir  pennies  gave. 

I moantimo  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept ; 

Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 
Prick’d  up  at  his  least  motion,  to  receive 
At  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crumbs. 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps; 

Or  when  night  warn’d  us  humeward,  tired  tn«i 
8j>eut 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

' These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life, 
Till  age  and  slow  disease  mo  overtook. 

And  sever’d  from  my  sightless  master’s  aide. 

But  lest  the  grace  of  so  goo<i  deeds  should  die, 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost, 
Tliis  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  roar’d, 

' Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand. 

And  with  short  verso  inscribed  it,  to  attest, 

In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 

The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  hU  Dc^. 


THE  RIVAL  BELLS.  | 

A TUNEFUL  challenge  rings  from  either  side  l 
Of  Thames’  fair  banks.  Thy  twice  six  Bells, 
St  Bride, 

Peal  sw*ift  and  shrill ; to  which  more  slow  reply 
The  deep-toned  eight  of  Mary  Overy.  | 

Such  harmony  from  the  contention  floa-R,  i 

That  the  divided  car  no  preference  knows; 

Betwixt  them  both  disparting  Music's  State,  j 
While  one  exceeds  in  number,  one  in  weight 


I NEWTON’S  PRINCIPIA. 

Great  Newton’s  self,  to  whom  the  world’s  in 
debt, 

Ow'cd  to  School  Mistress  sage  his  AJi>babet ; 
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But  quickly  Winer  th«o  hin  Teacher  grown, 
Discover'd  properties  to  her  unknown ; 

Of  A plus  B,  or  miniu,  leam'd  the  use, 

Known  Quantities  from  unknown  to  educe  ; 

And  made — no  doubt  to  that  old  dame's  sur- 
prise— 

The  Christ-Crosa-Row  his  Ladder  to  the  skies. 
Tet,  whatsoe'er  Oeomotriciaos  say. 

Her  Leasons  were  his  true  Princifia  ! 


VII. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Tdb  frugal  snail,  with  fore  cast  of  repose, 

Carnes  his  house  with  him,  where’er  he  goes  ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a shower  of 
rain, 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amaiiL 
Touch  but  a tip  of  him,  a horn— 'tis  well— 

Ho  curls  up  in  hia  sanctuary  shell. 

He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ; stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  lx>ards  and  lodges ; both  invites, 

And  feasts,  himself ; sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
Ho  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels ; himself  is  his  own  furniture, 

And  his  sole  riches,  ^\^le^e8oe'e^  ho  roam-  - 
Knock  when  you  will — he's  sure  to  bo  at  home. 


VUi. 

ON  A DEAF  AND  DUMB  ARTIST.* 

And  hath  thy  blameless  life  become 
A prey  to  the  devouring  tomb  T 
A more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 

A deafness  deeper  than  thine  own, 

While  Time  was?  and  no  friendly  Muse, 
That  mark'd  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  dues. 
Repair  with  quickening  verso  the  breach. 
And  write  thee  into  light  and  speech  1 
The  Power,  that  made  the  Tongue,  restrain'd 
Thy  lips  from  lies,  and  speeches  feign'd ; 

I Wlio  made  the  Hearing,  without  wrong 
I Did  rescue  thine  from  Siren's  song, 
j He  let  thee  9ee  tlie  ways  of  men. 
j Which  thou  with  pencil,  not  with  pen, 
C^ful  Beholder,  down  didst  note, 

I And  all  their  motley  actions  quote, 

! Thyself  unstain'd  the  while.  From  look 
! Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book, 

I In  letter'd  pride  thou  took’st  no  part, 

I Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 

Thyself  os  silent.  Might  I be 
As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  He  I 

* ncnjamln.Ferrcrs^Dlrd  a.o.  1732. 


THE  FEMALE  ORATORS. 

Niun  London's  famous  Bridge,  a Gate  more 
famed 

Stands,  or  once  stood,  from  old  Belinus  named, 
So  judged  Antiquity  ; and  therein  wrougs 
A name,  allusive  strictly  to  (wo  Ton^wi.* 

Her  School  hard  by  the  Goddess  Rhetoric  opes, 
And  yro^u  deals  to  Oyster-wives  her  Tropes. 
With  Nereid  green,  green  Nereid  disputes. 
Replies,  rejoins,  confutes,  and  still  confutes. 

One  her  coarse  sense  by  metaphors  expounds, 
And  one  in  literalitles  abounds ; 

! In  mood  and  figure  those  keep  up  the  din  : 

I Words  multiply,  and  every  word  tells  in. 

Her  himdred  throats  here  bawling  Slander 
strains ; 

And  unclothed  Venus  to  her  tongue  gives  reins 
In  terms,  which  Demosthenic  force  outgo. 

And  baldest  jests  of  foul-mouth'd  Cicero. 

Right  in  the  midst  great  Atd  keeps  her  stand, 
And  from  hor  sovereign  station  taints  the  land, 
i Hence  Pulpits  rail ; grave  Senates  loam  to  jar ; 
Quacks  scold  ; and  Billingsgate  infects  the  Bar. 


1 PINDARIC  ODE  TO  THE  TREAD-MILL. 

1. 

Inspibe  my  spirit.  Spirit  of  De  Foe, 

That  sang  the  Pillory, 

In  loftier  strains  to  show 
A more  sublime  Machine 
Than  that,  where  thou  wert  seen, 

With  neck  out-stretcht  and  shoulders  ill  awry. 
Courting  coarse  plaudits  from  vile  crowils 
below — 

A most  unseemly  show  ! 

It. 

i In  such  a place 
j Who  could  expose  thy  fece, 

' Historiographer  of  deathless  Crusoe  ! 

That  poiut'st  the  strife 

And  all  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life, 

Far  above  Rousseau  1 
Rather  myself  had  stood 
In  that  ignoble  wood, 

Bare  to  the  mob,  on  holyday  or  high  day. 

If  nought  else  could  atone 
For  waggish  libel, 

I swear  on  bibl^ 

I would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  alone, 
Man  Friday  I 

* Bi/ififyis  in  the  Ijitlo. 
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111. 

Our  ancestors*  were  sour  days, 

Great  Master  of  Romance ! 

A milder  doom  had  fallen  to  thy  chance 
In  our  days : 

Tliy  sole  assignment 
Some  solitary  confinement, 

(Not  worth  thy  care  a carrot,) 

Where  in  world-hidden  cell 
Thou  thy  own  Crusoe  might  has’e  acted  well, 
Only  without  the  parrot ; 

By  sure  experience  taught  to  know, 

Whether  the  qualms  thou  mak  st  him  feel  were 
truly  such  or  no. 

IV. 

But  stay  ! methinks  in  statelier  measure — 

A more  com].>auionablc  pleasure — 

I see  thy  steps  tlie  mighty  Tread-Mill  trace, 

(The  subject  of  my  song, 

Delay’d  however  long,) 

And  some  of  thine  owm  race. 

To  keep  thee  company,  thou  bring'st  with  thee 
along. 

There  with  thco  go, 

Link’d  in  like  sentence. 

With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow, 

Each  old  acquaintance, 

Rogue — harlot — thief — that  live  to  future  ages; 
Through  many  a labour’d  tome, 

Rimkly  emhaliu’d  in  thy  too  natural  pages. 

Faith,  friend  De  Foe,  thou  ai*t  quite  at  home  ! 
Not  one  of  thy  great  ofispring  thou  dost  lack. 
From  pirate  Singleton  to  pilfering  Jack. 

Here  Flandrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest  brags ; 
Vico-stript  Roxana,  penitent  in  rags. 

There  ]>oiut8  to  Amy,  treading  equal  chimes. 

The  faithful  handmaid  to  her  fiutliless  crimes. 


1 Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 
I To  its  just  height  thy  praise, 

I Great  Mill  f 

I That  by  thy  inoUon  proj>cr 
I (No  thanks  to  wind,  or  sail,  or  working  rill), 

! Grinding  that  stubborn  com,  the  llmiittu  will, 

' Tum’st  out  men's  consdenovs, 

That  were  begrimed  before,  as  clean  and  sweet 
Ah  flour  from  purest  wheat, 
i luto  thy  hopper. 

; All  reformation  short  of  thee  but  nonsense  is, 
I Or  human,  or  divuie. 

I 

' VI. 

I Compared  willi  thoc, 

I What  arc  the  labours  of  that  Jumping  Sect, 


Which  foeblo  laws  connive  at  ratlior  than  respect  t 
Tliou  dost  not  bump. 

Or  jump, 

But  tcalk  men  into  virtue;  betwixt  crirao 
And  slow  repentance  giving  breatliuig  time. 

And  leisure  to  be  good  ; 

Instructing  with  discretion  demi-reps 
How  to  direct  their  steps. 

VII. 

Thou  best  Philosopher  made  out  of  wood  ! 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub, 

Wliere  sate  the  Cynic  cub, 

With  nothing  in  bis  bosom  sympathetic  ; 

But  from  those  groves  derived,  1 deem, 

ANIiere  Plato  nursed  Lis  dream 
Of  immortality; 

Seeing  that  clearly 
Thy  system  all  Is  merely 
Peripatetic. 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  lessons  givo 
Of  how  to  Uve 

With  temjHsrance,  sobriety,  morality, 

(A  now  art,) 

That  from  thy  school,  by  force  of  virtuoun  deeds. 
Each  Tyro  now  proceeds 
A **  Walking  Stewart ! ” 


GOING  OR  GONE. 

1. 

Fine  merry  franions. 

Wanton  companions. 

My  days  are  ov'u  baDy*au8 
With  thinking  upon  yo  ! 

How  Death,  that  last  stinger, 
Finis-writer,  end-bringer. 

Has  laid  his  chill  finger. 

Or  is  laying  on  ye. 

II. 

There ’s  rich  Kitty  TSHicatley, 

With  footing  it  featly 
That  took  me  completely. 

She  sl6c{«  in  the  Kirk  House ; 
And  poor  Polly  Perkin, 

Whose  Dad  w'os  still  firking 
The  jolly  ale  firkin, 

She's  gone  to  the  Work-bousc  ; 

III. 

Fine  Gard’ner,  Ben  Carter 
(In  ten  counties  no  smarter) 

Haa  ta’cn  his  depiirtxiro 

For  Pn*8cri>iuo’s  orchards : 
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Ami  Lily,  poatilion, 

IX, 

With  cheeks  of  vermilion. 

U one  of  a million 

And  prudent  Miss  Wither 

That  fill  up  the  churoh-yards  ; 

Not  in  jest  now  doth  iriMw, 
And  soon  must  go — whither 

IT. 

Nor  I well,  nor  you  know; 

And,  lusty  as  Dido, 

And  flaunting  Mias  Waller, 

Fat  ClomiUon's  widow 

That  HOOD  must  befall  her, 

Flits  now  n small  shadow 

Whence  nono'can  recall  her, 

Hy  Stygian  hid  ford ; 
And  good  Master  Clapton 

Though  proud  once  os  Juno  ! 

Has  thirty  yoani  napt  on, 

The  groun<l  ho  lost  hapt  on, 
Inte»mb’d  by  fair  Widford ; 

FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  SEVERAL  EMINENT 

T. 

COMPOSERS. 

And  gallnnt  Tom  Dockwra, 

Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 

Of  Nature’s  finest  crockery. 

Just  as  the  whim  bites ; for  my  part. 

Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery. 

I do  not  core  a farthing  candle 

Lurks  by  Avomus, 

For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. — 

Wliose  honest  grasp  of  hand 

Caunot  a man  live  free  and  easy, 

Still,  while  his  life  did  stand, 

Without  admiring  Pergolesi  1 

At  friend’s  or  foe’s  command, 

Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go. 

Almost  did  bum  us. 

That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 
So  help  me  heaven,  I hardly  have ; 

VI. 

And  yet  I eat,  and  drink,  and  shave, 

Roger  do  Covorloy 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it. 

Not  more  good  man  than  ho; 

And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchet. 

Yet  has  he  equally 

Than  did  tho  primitive  Peruvians ; 

Push’d  for  Cocytus, 

Or  those  old  ante-queer-diluvians 

With  drivelling  Woiral, 

That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with  Jubal, 

And  wicked  old  Dorrell, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal 

’Gainst  whom  I’ve  a quarrel. 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summ'at, 

Whose  cud  might  affright  ua  !— 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut. 
1 care  no  more  for  Cimarosa, 

vri. 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Kindly  hearts  have  I knowm  ; 

Being  do  pointer;  and  bod  luck 

Kindly  hearts,  they  are  flown ; 

Bo  mine,  if  I can  bear  that  Gluck  1 

Here  and  there  if  but  one 

Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  mo<lom  Horschel, 

Linger  yet  unoffacod, 

Had  something  in  them ; but  who’s  Purcel  T 

Imbecile  tottering  elves, 

Tho  devil,  with  his  foot  so  cloven. 

Soon  to  be  wreck’d  on  shelves, 

For  aught  I care,  may  take  Beethoven  ; 

These  scarce  are  half  themselves, 

And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

With  age  and  care  crazed. 

I’ll  throw  liim  Webor  in  to  l>oot. 
There’s  not  the  splitting  of  a splinter 

VIII. 

To  choose  ’twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 

But  this  day  Fanny  Hutton 

Of  Doctor  Pepusch  old  queen  Dido 

Her  last  dress  lias  put  on  ; 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I do. 

Her  fine  lessons  forgotten. 

I would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

8ho  died,  os  the  dunce  died ; 

Sebastian  Bach  ; (or  Batch,  which  is  if^ 

And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 

No  more  I would  for  Bononcini 

Deeply ’d  in  her  members. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini. 

No  longer  remembers 

1 shall  not  say  a word  to  grieve  *cm. 

Things,  as  she  once  did ; 

Because  they're  living;  so  1 leave  ’em. 
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THE  INTRUDING  WIDOW. 

9 dramatic  i3onn« 

FOUNDED  ON  MR.  CRABBE's  TALK  OF  “ THK  CONFIDANT." 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  StUBT,  A WiUihirf  OmtUman.  i I.ccT,  Si*tfr  to  Srthi/. 

KATHRRI^e,  Wi/t  to  Sfiby.  | Mrb.  FRAMrrow,  ^ RTWw. 

Rrrvast*. 

— at  Mr.  Selby*s  IIohu,  or  in  thr  ground*  adjarmt. 


Boesr— ^ lAbrorfi. 

Mr.  SeuBT.  Kathrmi.vr. 

Stlby.  Do  noi  too  far  inistAko  me.  gentlest  wife ; 

I meant  to  chide  your  virtues,  not  yoxirself,  i 
And  tliose  too  with  allowance.  I have  not 
Been  blest  by  thy  fair  side  with  five  white  years  | 
Of  smooth  and  even  wedlock,  now  to  touch  r 
With  any  strain  of  harshness  on  a string  j 

Hath  yielded  me  such  music.  'Twaa  the  quality  [ 
Of  a too  grateful  nature  in  my  Katherine,  I; 

That  to  the  lame  performance  of  some  vows, 

And  common  courtesies  of  man  to  wife, 
Attnbuting  too  much,  bath  sometimes  seem'd 
To  esteem  os  favours,  what  in  that  blest  union 
Are  but  reciprocal  and  trivial  dues, 

As  fairly  yours  as  mine : 'twas  this  I thought 
Gently  to  reprehend.  \ 

Kath,  In  friendship's  barter 

The  riches  wo  exchange  should  hold  some  level, 
And  coireepondiug  worth.  Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.  You  took  me, 
sir, 

To  that  blest  haven  of  my  peace,  your  l>osom,  ,i 
An  orphan  founder’d  in  the  world’s  black  storm.  ; 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  rich;  from  lonely  maiden, 
Your  cherish’d  and  your  full-accompanic<l  wife.  | 


Selhy.  But  to  divert  the  subject : Kate  too  fond, 

I would  not  wrest  your  meanings ; else  that  word  I 
Accompanied,  and  fulLaccompauied  too,  : 

Might  raise  a doubt  in  some  men,  that  their  wires  i 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long; 

.And  over-con»pany,  w'c  know  by  proof,  ! 

Is  worse  than  no  attendance. 

Kaih.  I must  guess,  ^ 

You  speak  this  of  the  Widow — - 
Stlhy.  Twas  a bolt 

At  random  shot ; but  if  it  hit,  believe  mo. 

I am  most  sorry  to  have  woumled  you 

Through  a friend’s  side.  1 know  not  how  we  . 

have  8wcn*ed  ' 

From  our  first  talk.  I was  to  caution  you  ^ 

Against  this  fault  of  a too  grateful  nature  : 

Which,  for  some  girlish  obligations  past. 

In  that  relenting  season  of  the  heart,  | 

When  slightest  favours  pass  for  benefits 
Of  endless  binding,  would  entail  upon  you  | 

An  iron  slavery  of  obsequious  duty 
To  the  proud  w'ill  of  an  imperious  woman.  J 

Kath.  Tl»c  favours  are  not  slight  to  her  I owe.  j 
Slight  or  not  slight,  the  tribute  she  ^ 
exacts  I 

Cancels  all  dues  — [^4  iW«  | 

even  now  T bear  her  call  you 
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In  such  a tone,  as  lordliest  mistresses 
Expect  a slave's  attendance.  Prithee,  Kate, 

Let  her  expect  a brace  of  minutes  or  sa 
Say  you  are  busy.  Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  less  hard  exactions. 

Kath.  1 conjure  you,  | 

Detain  me  not.  I will  return—  I 

Selby,  Sweet  wife,  \ 

Use  thy  own  pleasure — 

but  it  troubles  mo. 

A visit  of  three  days,  os  was  pretended, 

Spun  to  teu  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
When  she  wUl  go  ! I would  this  buxom  Widow 
Were  a thought  handsomer  1 I’d  fairly  try 
My  Katherine’s  constancy;  make  desperate  love 
In  seeming  earnest ; and  raise  up  such  broils, 
That  she,  not  I,  should  be  the  hrst  to  warn 
The  inaidiouB  guest  depart. 

RAniBRtSK. 

So  soon  return’d  I 

WTiat  was  our  Widow’s  willl 

Kath.  A trifle,  sir. 

Selby.  Some  toilet  service — to  adjust  her  bead, 
Or  help  to  stick  a pin  in  the  right  place— 

Kath,  Indeed  ’twas  none  of  those. 

Selby.  Or  new  vamp  up 

The  tarnish’d  cloak  she  came  in.  I have  seen 
her 

Demand  such  service  from  thee,  as  her  maid, 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  blunli  angry-rod. 

And  pack  her  few  clothes  up.  Poor  fool  1 fond 
slave ! 

And  yet  my  dearest  Kate  ! — This  day  at  least 
(It  is  our  wedding-day)  we  spend  in  freedom, 

And  will  forget  our  Widow. — Philip,  our  coach — 
Why  weeps  my  wifot  You  know,  1 promised 
you 

Ad  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 
To  the  blest  cottage  on  the  green  hill  side. 

Where  first  I told  my  love.  I wonder  much, 

If  the  crimson  parlour  hath  exchanged  its  hue 
For  colours  not  so  welcome.  Faded  though  it  be, 
It  will  not  show  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 
Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale, 

W'here  once  the  full-flush'd  health  gave  to  this 
cheek 

An  apt  resemblance  to  the  fruit's  worm  side. 

That  bears  my  Katherine's  name. — 

Our  carriage.  Philip. 

Enter  a Servant, 

Kow,  Robin,  what  make  you  here  ? 

Servant.  May  it  please  you. 

The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mrs.  Frampton. 
Selby.  He  had  no  orders — 

Servant.  None,  sir,  that  1 k.uow  of, 

But  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letter 


I 


At  the  next  Post  Town. 

Selby.  Go,  Robin.  H/uril  Sertvnt. 

How  is  tliis  1 

Kath.  I came  to  tell  you  so.  but  fear’d  your 
anger — 

Selby.  It  was  ill  done  though  of  this  Mistress 
Frampton, 

This  forward  "Widow.  But  a ride’s  poor  loss 
Imports  not  much.  In  to  your  chamber,  love, 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  the  hour, 
While  I am  tossing  over  dusty  tomes, 

Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

Kath,  I am  all  obedience.  [£jnf  KxTnKRrxc. 
Selby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 

And  to  too  many  masters.  I can  hardly 
On  such  a day  as  this  refrain  to  speak 
My  sense  of  this  injurious  friend,  this  post. 

This  household  evil,  this  close-clinging  fiend, 

In  rough  terras  to  my  wife.  'Death,  my  own 
servants 

ControU'd  above  me  ! orders  countermanded  f 
\\  bat  next  ? [.Semni(  mter$  and  <tnnt»ince$  the  Sitter. 

Enter  LrCY. 

Sister  ! I know  you  are  come  to  welcome 
This  day’s  return.  'Twas  well  done. 

Lucy.  You  seem  ruflBod. 

In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  bo 
The  smoothest  of  the  year.  Y’our  Imncy  turn’d 
So  soon  to  gall  ? 

SeWy.  Gall’d  am  I,  and  with  cause, 

And  rid  to  death,  yet  cannot  get  a riddance. 

Nay,  scarce  a ride,  by  this  proud  Widow's  leave. 
Lucy.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a Mistress 
Frampton. 

Selby.  She  came  at  first  a meek  admitted  guest, 
Pretending  a short  stay  ; her  whole  deportment 
Seem’d  as  of  one  obliged.  A slender  tnmk, 

1 The  wardrobe  of  her  scant  and  ancient  clothing, 

I Bespoke  DO  more.  But  in  few  days  her  dress, 

, Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.  And  now  she 
I flaunts  it 

In  jewels  stolen  or  borrow’d  from  my  wife  ; 

Wlio  owes  her  some  strange  service,  of  what 
nature 

I must  be  kept  in  ignorance.  Katherine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye. 

As  spell-bound  by  some  witch. 

Lucy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it. 

How  bears  she  in  her  carriage  towards  yourself? 
Selby.  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly 
cares 

For  my  displcastiro.  Sometimes  I have  thought. 
A secret  glance  would  tell  me  she  could  love. 

If  1 but  gave  encouragement.  Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ; but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
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‘ I find  my  Katherine  in  briny  tears. 

I From  the  RinnU  chamber,  where  she  first  was 
I lod};e<]. 

The  gradual  fiend  by  Bpcdoua  wriggling  nrta 
Has  now  onsconeetl  herself  in  the  best  j>art 
Of  this  largo  mansion ; calls  the  left  w'iug  her 
own ; 

; Commands  my  Boimnts,  ©<iuipage. — I hear 
j Her  hated  trca<L  What  makes  aho  back  ho  boouI 

KnUr  Maa.  I'r.vmptoh. 

^fri.  P.  O,  I am  joiter’d,  bruised,  and  shook  to 
death, 

With  your  vilo  Wiltshire  roods.  The  villaio 
Philip 

Chose,  on  my  conscience,  the  perversest  tracks, 
And  stoniest  hai‘d  lanea  in  all  the  county, 

Till  I w*aa  fain  get  out,  and  so  walk  back, 

My  errand  unperform’d  at  Andover. 

Lucy.  And  I shall  love  the  knave  for  ever  after. 

[AsilU. 

Mrt.  P.  A friend  with  you  1 
Selby.  My  oldest  sister,  Lucy, 

Come  to  congratulate  this  returning  mom. — 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mistress  Frampton. 

Mrt.  P.  Pray, 

Be  seated,  for  your  brother’s  sake,  you  are 
welcome. 

I hoiil  thouglit  this  day  to  have  spent  in  homely 
fashion 

With  the  goo<I  couple,  to  whoso  hospitality 
! I stand  so  far  indebted.  But  your  coming 
i Makes  it  a feast. 

I Lucy.  She  docs  the  honours  naturally — 

j [AtvU. 

, Selby.  As  if  she  wore  the  mistress  of  the  house — 

[Atiiir. 

, Mrs.  P.  I love  to  bo  at  homo  wdth  loving 
friends. 

To  stand  on  ceremony  with  obligations, 

Is  to  rt^strain  the  obUger.  That  old  coach, 
I though, 

! Of  yours  jumbles  one  strangely. 

' Seff/y.  I shall  order 

I An  c<|ui{)ago  soon,  more  easy  to  you,  madam — 

1 Lucy.  To  drive  her  and  her  pride  to  Lucifer. 

I ho|>e  he  moans.  [A»vi*. 

Mrs.  P.  I must  go  trim  myself;  this  humblerl 
garb 

Woidd  shame  a w*edding  feast.  1 have  your  leave 
[ For  a short  absence  1 — and  your  Katherine — 
i Selby.  You’ll  find  her  in  her  closet — 

Mrs.  P.  Faro  you  well,  then. 

j 

j Selb^i  How  like  you  her  asstiranco  1 
I Lucy.  Even  so  W’ell, 

I Tliat  if  this  Widow  were  my  guest,  not  yours. 


THE  INTHUniNa  WIDOW. 


She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ride.  | 
My  merry  groom  should  in  a trice  convey  her  [ 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  sot  lier  down  at  Stonehenge,  i 
To  pick  her  path  through  those  antiquus  at  | 
leisure ; 

She  should  take  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flints. 

O,  be  not  lightly  jealous  ! nor  eurmise, 

That  to  a wanton  bold-faced  thing  like  this 
Your  mo<lest  shrinking  Katherine  could  impart  j 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrete  that  touch’d  your  peace.  If  there  be 
aught,  I 

My  life  upon’t,  ’tia  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  a First  Love ; which  oven  the  boldoet  wife 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a husband’s  car. 

Much  more  your  timid  and  too  sensitive  Katherine. 

Selby.  I think  it  is  no  more ; and  will  dismiss  | 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I have  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk  t I'd  sec  your  gardens, 
brother ; 

And  how  the  now  trees  thrive,  I recommended.  i 
Your  Katherine  is  engaged  now — | 

Selby.  rU  attend  you.  ! 

8ckx«— 7/alt.  | 

Hocbckkxpcr,  Pun.ip,  omi  otker*.  ' 

lloutelxtper.  Our  I^ady’s  guest,  since  her  short 
ride,  seeraa  ruffled, 

And  somowliat  in  disonlcr.  Philip,  Philip, 

I do  suspect  some  roguery.  Your  mail  tricks  i 
Will  some  day  cost  you  a good  place,  I wamiut.  1 
Philip.  Good  Mistress  Jane,  our  serious  house 
keeper. 

And  sage  Duenna  to  the  maids  and  scullions. 

We  must  have  leave  to  laugh ; our  brains  are 
younger. 

And  undisturb’d  with  care  of  keys  and  psmtries.  | 
We  ore  wild  things.  i 

Butler.  Good  Philip,  tell  us  all.  j 

All.  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell,  tell — I 

Philip,  Mad  fellows,  you  shall  have  it  ] 

Tlie  Widow’s  bell  rang  lustily  and  loud — 

Butler.  I think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her 
ringing. 

Waiiing-maid.  Our  Lady’s  ring  is  soft  sweet 
music  to  it  ; 

More  of  entreaty  hath  it  than  command.  | 

Philip.  I lose  my  story,  if  you  interrupt  me 
thus.  I 

Tlie  bell,  I say,  rang  fiercely;  and  a voice 
More  shrill  than  boil,  call'd  out  for  **  Coachman 
Philip  1 ” , 

I straight  obey’d,  as  ’tls  my  name  and  ofliceL 
Drive  mo,”  quoth  she,  “ to  the  next  market  town,  ' 
Where  1 have  hope  of  letters.”  I matle  haste  ; 

Put  to  the  hopics,  saw  her  isafely  coach'd,  j 
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And  drove  her — 

Waiting-mauL  By  the  straight  high  road  to 
Andover, 

I guoaa — 

PhUtp,  Pray,  warrant  things  within  your 
knowledge. 

Good  Mistress  Abigml ; look  to  your  dressings, 
And  leave  the  skill  in  horses  to  the  coachman. 

BuiUr.  He'll  have  hb  humour;  best  not 
interrupt  him. 

Philip.  Tb  market-day,  thought  I ; and  the 
poor  beasts, 

Meeting  such  droves  of  cattle  and  of  people, 

May  take  a fright ; so  down  the  lane  I tmndled, 
Where  Goodman  Dobson's  crazy  mare  was 
founder'd. 

And  whore  the  flints  were  biggest,  and  ruts 
widest, 

By  ups  and  downs,  and  such  bone-cracking 
motions 

Wo  flounder’d  on  a furlong,  till  ray  madam, 

In  policy,  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her. 

Betook  her  to  her  feet,  and  there  we  parted. 

AI/.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

BxUUr.  Hang  her,  'tb  pity  such  as  she  should 
ride. 

Waiting-maid.  I think  she  is  a witch  ; I have 
tired  myself  out 

With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow ; still  she  'scapes 
them — 

BuUtr.  And  I with  helping  her  to  mtim  for 
claret, 

But  never  yet  could  cheat  her  dainty  palate. 

HovMketper.  Well,  well,  she  b the  guest  of  our 
good  Mistress, 

And  BO  should  be  respected.  Though,  I think, 
Our  Master  cares  not  for  her  company, 

He  would  ill  brook  we  should  express  so  much 
By  rude  dbeourtosies,  and  short  attendance, 
Being  but  servants.  (A  BeU  rings  furiotulg.) 

'Tb  her  bell  speaks  now ; • 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves  : who  knows  who’s 
wanted? 

Butler.  But  'twas  a merry  trick  of  Philip 
coachman.  \Kxrynt. 

8r*jci!.— Sflb^t  Cfutmbtr. 

Mss.  Frampton,  Katherikk,  teerkin^. 

Mr$.  P.  I am  thinking,  child,  how  contrary  our 
fiites 

Have  traced  our  lots  through  life. — Another 
needle, 

Thb  works  untowardly. — An  heiress  bom 
To  splendid  prospects,  at  our  common  school 
I was  as  one  above  you  all,  not  of  you ; 

Hod  my  distinct  prerogatires ; my  freedoms, 


Denied  to  you.  Pray,  listen — 

Kath.  I must  hear, 

H\Tiat  you  are  pleased  to  speak — how  my  heart 
sinks  here  ! [/4sidt. 

Mrt.  P.  My  chamber  to  myself,  my  separate 
maid. 

My  coach,  and  so  forth. — Not  that  needle,  simple 
one,  j 

With  the  great  staring  eye  6t  for  a Cyclops ! ! 

Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  griefs,  | 

But  I could  make  a shift  to  thread  a smaller.  j 

A cable  or  a camel  might  go  through  thb,  | 

And  never  strain  for  the  passage. 

Kath,  I will  fit  yoTi, — 

Intolerable  tyranny  I 
Mrs,  P.  Quick,  quick  ; 

You  were  not  once  so  slock. — As  I was  saying. 

Not  a young  thing  among  ye,  but  observed  mo 
Above  the  mistresa  Who  but  I was  sought  to 
In  all  your  dangers,  all  your  little  diffletilties, 

Your  girlish  scrapes?  1 was  the  scapegoat  still, 

To  fetch  you  off;  kept  all  your  secrets,  some, 
Perhaps,  since  then — 

Kath.  No  more  of  that,  for  mercy, 

If  you’d  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feet, 

Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  comfort. 

Mrs.  F.  Thb  to  me?  j 

Thb  posture  to  yotir  friend  had  better  suited  ' 

The  orphan  Katherine  in  her  humble  school-days  | 
To  the  then  rich  heiress,  than  the  wife  of  Selby, 

Of  wealthy  Mr.  Selby, 

To  the  poor  widow  Frampton,  sunk  as  she  b. 

Come,  come, 

Twas  something,  or  'twas  nothing,  that  I said  ; 

I did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bed-fellow  ! 
You  once  were  so,  but  Selby  now  engrosses  you. 
ril  make  him  give  you  up  a night  or  so ; i 

In  faith  I will : that  we  may  lie,  and  talk 
Old  tricks  of  school-days  over. 

Kath.  Hear  me,  madam — 

Mrs.  P.  Not  by  that  name.  Your  friend — [ 

Kath.  My  truest  friend. 

And  saviour  of  my  honour  ! 

Mrt.  P.  This  sounds  better ; 

You  still  shall  find  me  such. 

Kath.  That  you  have  graced 

Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto. 

Has  been  my  greatest  comfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess'd  estate. 

You  have  been  pleased 

To  accept  some  tri\ial  hospitalities. 

In  part  of  payment  of  a long  arrear 
I owe  to  you,  no  less  than  for  my  life. 

Mrs.  P.  You  speak  my  services  too  large. 

Kath.  Nay,  le^a; 

For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  me 
Without  your  silence  on  my  dreadful  secret ! 
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And  I would  wish  the  league  we  have  renew’d 
Might  be  perpetual — 

Mrt,  P.  Have  a care,  fine  madam  ! 

[A9^. 

Kaih,  That  one  house  Btill  might  hold  us. 
j But  my  husband 

I Has  shoa'n  himself  uf  late — 

Mrt.  F.  How,  Mistress  Selbyl 

Kath,  Not,  not  impatient.  You  misconstrue 
, him. 

He  honours,  and  ho  loves,  nay,  ho  must  love 
I The  friend  of  bit  wife's  youth.  But  there  are 
\ moods. 

In  which — 

Mrt.  P.  I understand  you ; — in  which  husbands. 
And  wives  that  love,  may  wish  to  be  alone, 

To  nurse  the  tender  fits  of  new-born  dalliance. 
After  a five  years'  wedlock. 

Kath,  Was  that  well. 

Or  charitably  put  ? do  these  pale  cheeks 

Proclaim  a wanton  blood  1 This  wasting  form 

Seem  a lit  theatre  for  Levity 

To  play  his  love-tricks  on ; and  act  such  follies. 

As  even  in  Affectiou’s  first  bland  Moon 

Have  less  of  grace  than  pardon  in  best  wedlocks! 

I was  about  to  say,  that  there  are  times, 

When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society, 

I Preferring  loneness  rather — 

I Mrt,  P.  To  my  company — 

I KcUh.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.  Nay, 
take 

Not  this  unto  yourself.  Even  in  the  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  'twas  sometimes  so. 

For  solitude,  I have  heard  my  Selby  say. 

Is  to  the  mind  os  rest  to  the  corporal  functions; 
And  he  would  coll  it  olt,  the  day's  soft  tUep. 

Mrt.  P.  What  is  your  drift  1 and  whereto  tends 
this  speech, 

j Rhetorically  labour'd  ? 

Kath.  That  you  would 

Abstain  but  from  our  house  a month,  a week ; 

I make  request  but  for  a single  day. 

I Mrt.  P.  A month,  a week,  a day  ! A single 
hour 

I Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year, 
j And  all  the  years  to  come  I My  footing  here, 

I Slipt  once,  recovers  never.  From  the  state 
I Of  gilded  roofs,  attendance,  luxuries, 

I Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome 
rides, 

j To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor, 
j ^Vhex•e  I myself  am  8cr\  out  to  myself. 

Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  thoughts — 

I I sink,  if  this  be  so.  No ; bore  I sit. 

Kath.  Then  1 am  lost  for  ever  ! 

CS'mjU  dt  ktr 


ScKSS.— Aparimfnt  emtigvous  la>L 

Sklby,  as  UsUaing.  I 

Selby.  The  sounds  have  died  away.  What  am  j 
I changed  to ! 

\V'hat  do  I here,  list'ning  like  to  an  abject,  I 

Or  heartless  wittol,  that  must  hear  no  good.  j 

If  be  hear  aught  1 “ This  shall  to  the  ear  of  | 

your  husband.'* 

It  was  the  Widow's  word.  I guess’d  some 
mystery, 

And  the  solution  with  a vengeance  comes. 

\Vliat  can  my  wife  have  loft  untold  to  me. 

That  must  bo  told  by  proxy!  1 begin 
To  call  in  doubt  the  course  of  her  life  past 
Under  my  very  eyes.  She  hath  not  been  good, 

Not  virtuous,  not  discreet ; she  hath  not  outrun 
My  wishes  still  witli  prompt  and  meek  observance. 
Perhaps  she  is  not  fair,  swoot-voioecl ; her  eyes 
Not  like  the  dove’s  ; all  this  as  well  may  be. 

As  that  she  should  entreasure  up  a secret  | 

In  the  peculiar  closet  of  her  breast, 

And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.  It  is  my  right 
To  claim  the  halves  in  any  truth  sho  owms. 

As  much  as  in  the  babe  I have  by  her ; I 

Upon  whose  face  henceforth  I fear  to  look,  | 

Lest  I should  fancy  in  its  innocent  brow  i 

Some  strange  shame  written.  | 

Enter  LrCT. 

Sister,  an  anxious  word  with  yoiL  , 
From  out  the  chamber,  where  my  wife  but  now  | 
HHd  talk  with  her  encroaching  friond,  1 heard 
(Not  of  set  purpose  heark’ning,  but  by  chance) 

A voice  of  chiding,  answer’d  by  a tone  | 

Of  replication,  such  as  the  meek  dove 

when  the  kite  has  clutch'd  her.  The  high 
Widow 

Was  loud  and  stormy.  I distinctly  heard 
One  throat  pronounced-^**  Your  husband  shall 
• know  all."  | 

I am  no  listener,  sister  ; and  I hold  | 

A secret,  got  by  such  unmanly  shift,  i 

The  pitiful’st  of  thefts ; but  what  mine  ear,  | 

I not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 

1 count  my  lawful  prize.  Some  subtle  meaning  ^ 
Ltirks  in  this  fiend's  behaviour ; which,  by  force, 

Or  fraud  I must  make  mine. 

Lacy.  The  gentlest  means 

Are  still  tlie  wisest.  What,  if  you  should  press  I 
Your  wife  toa  disclosure! 

Selby.  I have  tried 

All  gentler  means ; thrown  out  low  hints,  which, 
though 

Merely  suggestions  still,  have  never  fail'd 
! To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.  Koughlier  to 
insist, 
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Would  be  to  kill,  where  1 but  meant  to  heal. 

Tour  own  deecription  gave  that  Widow 
out 

Aa  one  not  much  preciao,  nor  over  coy. 

And  nice  to  listen  to  a swt  of  love. 

A^liat  if  you  feign’d  a courtship,  putting  on, 

(To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  faith,) 

For  honest  ends,  a most  dishonest  seeming  1 
Sdhy.  I see  your  drift,  and  partly  meet  your 
counsel 

But  must  it  not  in  me  appear  prodigious. 

To  say  the  least,  unnatural,  and  suspicious, 

To  move  hot  love,  where  I have  shown  cool  scorn, 
And  undissembled  looks  of  blank  aversion  1 
Lwry.  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of  her  own 
charms, 

And  Misily  credits  the  resUtloes  power, 

That  in  besieging  beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
The  slight-built  fortress  of  a casual  hata 
Selby.  I am  resolved — 

Lucy.  Success  attend  your  wooing  ! 

Sdb/y.  And  rU  about  it  roundly,  my  wise  sister. 

SccsB.— TV  L\hrar}f. 

Ma.  StLBT.  Mas.  pRAKrTox. 

StVby.  A fortunate  oucounter,  Mistress  Framp* 
ton. 

My  purpose  was,  if  you  could  spare  so  much 
From  your  sweet  leisure,  a few  words  in  private, 
ifi-a.  F.  What  moan  his  alter'd  tones?  These 
looks  to  me. 

Whoso  glances  yet  he  baa  ropell’d  with  coolness  t 
Is  the  wind  changed  ? I'll  veer  about  with  it, 
And  meet  him  in  all  fashions.  \AM$. 

All  my  leisure, 

Feebly  bestow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here, 
Would  not  express  a titbo  of  the  obligements 
1 every  hour  incur. 

Seiby.  No  more  of  that 

I know  not  why,  my  wife  hath  lost  of  late 
Much  of  her  cheerful  spirits. 

Mn.  P.  It  was  my  topic 

To-day;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 

I still  am  chiding  with  her.  *'  Child,"  I said. 

And  said  it  pretty  roundly — it  may  be 
I was  too  peremptory — we  elder  school-fellows,  ' 
Presuming  on  the  advantage  of  a year 
Or  two,  which,  in  that  tender  time,  seem’d  much,  j 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  older  sisters,  j 

Are  prone  to  keep  the  authoritative  style,  I 

^V'hen  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridicu-  j 
louB — 

Selby.  The  observation 's  shrewd. 

Mrt.  P.  **  Child,"  I was  saying. 

If  some  wives  had  obtain’d  a lot  like  yours," 
And  then  perhaps  1 sigh'd,  *'  they  would  not  ait 


In  comers  moping,  like  to  sullen  moppets, 

That  want  their  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerful  husbands  in  the  face  " perliape 
I said,  their  Solbys,  " with  proportion’d  looks 
Of  honest  joy-" 

Seiby.  You  do  suspect  no  jealousy? 

Mr$.  P.  What  is  his  import  ? Whereto  tends 
his  speech  1 lAtide. 

Of  whom,  or  what,  should  she  be  jealous,  sir? 
Seiby.  I do  not  know,  but  women  have  their 
fancies ; 

And  underneath  a cold  indifference, 

Or  show  of  some  distaste,  husbands  have  mask’d 
A growing  fondness  for  a female  friend, 

Wliich  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  see, 
Before  the  friend  had  wit  to  find  it  out. 

You  do  not  quit  us  soon! 

J/n.  P,  "ns  as  I find ; 

Y our  Katherine  profits  by  my  lessons,  sir. — 
Means  this  man  honest  ? Is  there  no  deceit?  [AtiUe. 
Selby.  She  cannot  choose. — Well,  well,  1 have 
been  thinking, 

And  if  the  matter  were  to  do  again — 

Mrs.  P.  What  matter,  sir  1 
Selby.  This  idle  bond  of  wedlock ; 

These  sour-sweet  briars,  fetters  of  harsh  silk ; 

I might  have  made,  I do  not  say  a better, 

But  a more  fit  choice  in  a wife. 

Mr$.  P.  The  parch’d  ground. 

In  hottest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showers 
More  greedily  than  I bis  words  I [A»ide. 

Sell^.  My  humour 

Is  to  bo  frank  and  jovial ; and  that  man 
Affects  me  best,  who  most  reflects  me  in 
My  most  free  tamper. 

Mrt.  P.  Were  you  free  to  choose, 

As  jestingly  I’ll  put  the  supposition. 

Without  a thought  reflecting  on  your  Katherine, 
What  sort  of  Woman  would  you  moke  your 
choice ! 

Selby.  I like  your  humour  and  will  meet  your 
jest 

She  should  be  one  about  my  Katherine’s  age ; 

But  not  so  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity, 

One  that  would  meet  my  mirth,  sometimes  out 
run  it ; 

No  muling,  pining  moppet,  as  you  said, 

Nor  moping  maid  that  I must  still  bo  teaching 
The  freedoms  of  a wife  all  her  life  after: 

But  one  that  having  worn  the  chain  before, 

(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out) 
Enfranchised  from  it  by  her  poor  fool's  death. 
Took  it  not  so  to  heart  that  I need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a second  time 
To  wot  a widow’s  eye. 

Mrt.  P.  Some  widows,  air, 

Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  bo  apt 
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I To  put  strauge  misconstructiou  on  your  words, 
j As  aiming  at  a IHirkish  liberty* 
j SSlicre  the  free  husbaud  hatli  his  soveral  mates, 

I His  Peuseroso,  his  Allegro  wife, 

! Tosuit  bis  sober  or  his  frolic  fit. 

I How  judge  you  of  that  latitude  1 

I Mrs.  F.  As  one, 

European  customs  bred,  must  judge.  Had  1 
Been  bom  a native  of  the  liberal  East, 
might  have  thought  as  they  do.  Yet  I knew 
A married  man  that  took  a second  wife, 

And  (the  man’s  circumstances  duly  weigh’d, 

With  all  their  bearings)  the  considerate  world 
Nor  much  approved,  nor  much  condemn’d  the 
deed. 

[ Sc\i*y.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.  Pray, 
j proceed. 

Mr*,  P.  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  placed 
Upon  a Widow,  who  hked  him  again, 

But  stood  on  terms  of  honourable  love, 

And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wife  — 
' When  to  their  ears  a lucky  rumour  ran, 

That  this  demure  and  saintly-seeming  wife 
I Had  a first  husband  living;  with  the  which 
I Being  qu^tion’d,  she  but  faintly  could  deny. 

" A priest  indeed  there  was ; some  words  had 
I pass’d, 

I But  scarce  amounting  to  a marriago  rite. 

I Her  friend  was  absent ; she  supposed  him  dead ; 

And,  seven  years  parted,  both  were  free  to 
; choose." 

Stlhy.  Wliat  did  the  indignant  husband  ? Did 
be  not 

I With  violent  handlings  stigmatise  the  check 
' Of  the  deceiring  wife,  who  had  entail’d 
I Shame  on  their  iuuocent  babe  I 

Mrt.  P.  He  neither  tore 

His  wife’s  locks  nor  hlsown;  but  wisely  weighing 
His  own  offence  with  hers  in  equal  poise, 

And  woman’s  weakness  ’gainst  the  strength  of 
man, 

Came  to  a calm  and  witty  compromise. 

He  coolly  took  his  gay-fneed  widow  homo, 

Made  her  his  second  wife  ; and  still  the  first 
Ijost  few  or  non©  of  her  prerogativea 
The  servants  call’d  her  mistress  still ; she  kept 
The  kc}’S,  and  had  the  total  ordering 
Of  tl)c  house  affairs;  and,  some  slight  toys 
excepted. 

Was  all  a moderate  wife  would  wish  to  be. 
i 5f/%.  A talc  full  of  dramatic  incident  t — 

And  if  a uion  should  put  it  in  a play, 

How  should  ho  name  the  portiesl 
I Mr*.  P.  The  man’s  name 

Thnmgh  time  I have  forgot — the  widow’s  too ; — 

, But  his  first  wife’s  first  name,  her  maiden  one, 

I Was — not  unlike  to  that  your  Katherine  bore, 


Before  she  took  the  honor’d  style  of  Selby.  | 

Silhy.  A dangerous  meaning  in  your  riddle 
lurks.  ^ 

One  knot  ia  yet  unsolved  ; that  told,  this  strange  | 
And  moat  mysterious  drama  ends.  The  name 
Of  that  first  husband — ' 

Enttr  Leer,  1 

Mrs.  F.  Sir,  your  pardon — ^ 

Tlie  all«^ory  fits  your  private  ear. 

Some  half  hour  hence,  in  the  garden's  secret  walk, 
We  slioll  have  leisure.  C£ru. 

Selby.  Sister,  whence  come  you? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor  Katherine's  chamber, 
where  she  droops 

In  sad  presageful  thoughts,  and  sighs,  and  woep^, 
And  seems  to  pray  by  turns.  At  times  she  looks 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  bosom — 

Then  starts,  as  I have  seen  her,  at  the  mention  ' 
Of  some  immodest  act.  At  her  request.  i 

1 left  her  on  her  knees.  i 

Selby.  The  fittest  posture ; J 

For  great  has  been  her  fault  to  Heaven  and  me.  ! 
She  married  me  with  a first  husband  living,  ' 

Or  not  known  not  to  be  so,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment 

Of  any  but  indifferent  honesty,  j 

Must  be  oeteem’d  the  same.  The  shallow  Widow, 
Caught  by  my  art,  under  a riddling  veil  ! 

Too  thin  to  hide  her  meaning,  hath  confe^’d  alL  i 
Your  coming  in  broke  off  the  conference,  [ 

When  she  was  ripe  to  tell  the  fatal  name 
That  seals  my  wedded  doom. 

Lucy.  Was  she  so  forwanl  i 

To  pour  her  hateful  meanings  in  your  oar 
At  the  first  bint  1 

Selby.  Her  newly  flatter’d  hopes  . 

Array’d  tbemselvos  at  first  in  forms  of  doubt;  | 

And  with  a female  caution  she  stood  off  I 

Awhile,  to  reful  the  meaning  of  my  suit, 

^\llich  with  such  honest  seeming  1 enforced,  I 
That  her  cold  scruples  soon  gave  way;  and  now 
She  rests  prepared,  os  mistress,  or  as  wife. 

To  seize  the  place  of  her  betraydd  friend — 

My  much  offending,  but  more  suffering,  Katherine. 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  you — , 

Were  but  my  wit  as  skilful  to  invent 
A clue  to  load  you  forth  I — I call  to  mind 
A letter,  which  your  wife  received  from  the  Cape, 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  with  some  cimun-  | 
stances 

Of  mystery  too. 

Selby.  I well  remember  it. 

That  letter  did  confirm  the  truth  (die  said)  1 

Of  a friend’s  death,  which  she  had  long  fear'd  true, 
But  knew  not  for  a fact.  A youth  of  promise 
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She  gave  him  out — a hot  adventurous  spirit  — | 

That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams,  i 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Central  Afric ; 

Rut  nanie<l  no  names,  nor  did  1 care  to  press  | 
My  question  further,  in  the  passionate  grief 
She  show'd  at  the  receipt.  Might  this  be  he  t 
Luqf.  Tears  were  nut  alL  ^Mlen  that  first 
shower  was  past, 

With  clasp'd  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heav’n, 
As  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape. 

Or  strange  deliverance,  in  the  news  implied, 
Which  sweeten'd  that  sad  new*8. 

Stlby.  Something  of  that 

I noted  olso^ 

Attcy.  In  her  closet  once, 

Seeking  some  other  trifie,  I eepied 
A ring,  in  mournful  characters  deciphering 
The  death  of  " Robert  Halford,  aged  two 
And  twenty.’*  Brother,  I am  not  given 
To  tho  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I hold 
Unseemly  in  a woman's  argument; 

But  I am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 
A thousand  pounds  out  of  my  patrimony, 

(And  let  my  future  husband  look  to  it, 

If  it  be  lost,)  that  this  immodest  Widow 
Shall  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Stlhy.  That  wager  lost,  I should  be  rich  indeed — 
Rich  in  my  rescued  Kate — rich  in  my  honour, 
Which  now  was  bankrupt.  Sister,  I accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.  'Tis  tho  hour 
That  I should  meet  my  Widow  in  tho  walk, 

The  south  side  of  the  garden.  On  some  pretence 
Lure  forth  my  \Vife  that  way,  that  she  may  wit- 
ness 

Our  seeming  courtship.  Keep  us  still  in  sight, 
Yourselves  unseen  ; and  by  some  sign  I’ll  give, 

(A  finger  held  up,  or  a kerchief  waved,)  [us, 
You’ll  know  your  wager  won — then  break  upon 
As  if  by  chance. 

Lvucy.  I apprehend  your  meaning — 

StJJnf.  And  may  you  prove  a true  Cassandra 
here, 

Though  my  poor  acres  smart  for’t,  wagering  sister ! 

Bcexc. — Mrti.  Stlby't  chawjbrr. 

Mm.  pRAicrToN.  KATnKRise. 

Mrt.  P.  Did  I express  myself  in  terms  so  strong? 
Kath.  As  nothing  could  have  more  affrighted 
me. 

Mr$.  P.  Think  it  a hurt  finend’s  jest,  in  retri- 
bution 

Of  a 8us{>ected  cooling  hospitality. 

And,  for  my  staying  hero,  or  going  hence, 

(Now  I remember  something  of  our  argument,) 
Selby  and  1 can  settle  that  between  us. 

You  look  amazed.  What  if  your  husband,  child, 


Himself  has  courted  me  to  stay  1 

Kixih.  You  move 

My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 

Mrt,  P.  Yes,  oourted  me  to  stay,  waved  all  ob- 
jections, 

Made  it  a favour  to  yourselves ; not  me, 

Hia  troublesome  guest,  as  you  surmised.  Child, 
child, 

Wlien  I recall  his  flattering  welcome,  I 
Begin  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 
Was — 

Kaik.  WTiat,  for  Heaven — ■ 

Mrt,  P.  A little,  little  spice 

Of  jealousy — that’s  all — on  honest  pretext. 

No  tsife  need  blush  for.  Say  that  you  should  ace, 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  auch  freedoms, 
Yet  still  on  this  aide  virtue,)  in  a jest 
Your  husband  pat  mo  on  tho  cheek,  or  steal 
A kiss,  while  you  were  by, — not  else,  for  virtue’s 
sake. 

Kath,  I could  endure  all  this,  thinking  my 
husband 

Meant  it  in  sport — 

Mrt.  P.  Rut  if  in  dovmright  earnest 

(Putting  myself  out  of  the  question  here) 

Your  Selby,  os  I partly  do  suspect, 

Own’d  a divided  heart — 

Kath.  My  own  would  bi'oak — 

Mrt.  P.  Why,  what  a blind  and  witless  fool  it  is, 
That  will  not  see  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains — 
j KaiK  Gain  in  a loss. 

Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation  ! 
Mrt.P.  He  doating  on  a face — supper  it  miuo, 
Or  any  other’s  tolerably  fair — 

\N’lmt  need  you  core  about  a senseless  secret? 

Kath.  Perplex’d  and  fearful  woman  1 I in  part 
Fathom  your  dangerous  meaning.  You  have 
broko 

Tho  worse  than  iron  bond,  fretting  tho  soul, 

By  which  you  hold  me  captive.  Whether  my 
husband 

It  wliat  you  gave  him  out,  or  your  fool’d  fancy 
But  dreams  ho  is  so,  cither  way  I am  free. 

Mrt.  P.  It  talks  it  bravely,  blazons  out  its 
shame; 

A very  heroine  while  on  its  knees ; 

Rowe’s  Penitent,  an  absolute  Calista  ? 

Kath.  Not  to  thy  wretched  self  those  tears  are 
falling; 

But  to  my  husband,  and  offended  Heaven, 

Some  drops  ore  due — and  then  I sleep  in  peace, 
Relieved  from  frightful  dreams,  my  dreams 
though  sad. 

Mrt.  P.  I have  gone  too  for.  ^\^lo  knows  but 
in  this  mood 

She  may  forestall  ray  story,  win  on  Selby 
By  a frank  confc.Rsion? — and  the  time  draws  on 
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For  our  appointed  mecUug.  The  game's  des- 
perate, 

For  wliich  1 play.  A moment's  difference 
Hay  make  it  hers  or  mine.  I fly  to  meet  him. 

ScKXB.— garden. 

Ms.  88t,BT.  Mas.  FaAJCPTOB. 

StUtjf.  I am  not  so  ill  a guosser,  Mrs.  Frampton, 
Nut  to  conjecture,  that  some  passogee 
In  your  unfiuUhM  story,  rightly  interpreted, 
Qlonood  at  my  bosom’s  peace ; 

You  knew  my  wifol 
Ji/rt.  P.  Eren  from  her  earliest  school  days — 
\Vhat  of  that  I 

Or  how  is  she  concern’d  in  my  fine  riddles, 
Frametl  for  the  hour's  amusement  I 
Sdby.  By  my  kopa 

Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you. 

And  by  the  honest  passion  of  my  heart, 

^Mlich  not  obliquely  1 to  you  did  hint ; 

Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  all^ory. 

And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  the  worst. 
Stand  I disgraced,  or  no  1 

Mrt.  P.  Then,  by  my  hopes 

Of  my  now  interest  conceived  in  you, 

And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  my  breast, 

Which  through  my  riddles  you  ha<l  almost  read, 
Adjured  so  strongly,  I will  tell  you  all 
In  her  school  years,  then  bonlering  on  fifteen, 

Ur  haply  not  much  past,  she  loved  a youth — 
Selhy.  My  most  ingenuous  Widow — 

Mr$.  P.  Mot  him  oft 

By  stealth,  where  I still  of  the  party  was — I 
<St/6y.  Prime  confidant  to  all  the  school,  I war- 
rant, 

And  general  go-between — {Aiide. 

Mrt.  P.  One  mom  he  came  ' 

In  breathless  haste.  *^The  ship  was  under  soil, 
Or  in  few  hours  would  be,  tliat  must  convey 
Him  and  his  destinies  to  barbarous  shores, 

Where,  should  he  perish  by  inglorious  hands, 
it  would  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  liavo  call'd  his  Katherine  Au." 

SkUjy.  Thus  far  the  story 

Tallies  with  what  I hoped.  [Ande. 

Mrt.  P.  Wavering  between 

The  doubt  of  doing  wrong,  and  losing  him ; 

And  my  dissuasions  not  o'er  hotly  ui*ged, 

Whom  he  liad  flatter’d  with  the  bride-maid's 
jwirt ; — 

Sdby.  1 owe  my  subtle  Widow,  then,  for  this. 

lA$iJ0. 

Mrt.  P.  Briefly,  wc  wont  to  diurch.  The  eere- 
inouy 

Scarcely  was  huddlod  over,  and  the  ring 

Yet  cold  upon  her  huger,  when  they  (lartod — ' 


Ho  to  his  ship ; and  we  to  school  got  back. 

Scarce  miss’d,  before  the  dinner-bell  could  ring. 
Sdby.  And  from  that  hour — 

Mrt.  P.  Nor  sight,  nor  news  of  him. 

For  aught  that  I could  hear,  she  e’er  obtain’d. 

Sdby.  Like  to  a man  that  hovers  in  suspense 
Over  a letter  just  received,  on  which 
The  block  seal  hath  Impress'd  its  ominous  token, 
Whether  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I 
Suspended  stand,  whether  to  press  my  fata 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity,  [name 

That  tempts  mo  to  more  loes.~The  name,  the 
Of  this  fine  youth  1 

Mrt.  P,  What  boots  it,  if  ’twero  told  1 
Sdby.  Now,  by  our  loves. 

And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks,  some  day 
To  be  accomplisli'd,  give  mo  his  name  ! 

Mrt.  P.  ’Tis  no  such  serious  matter.  It  was — 
Huntingdon. 

Sdby.  How  have  three  little  syllables  pluck’d 
from  me 

A world  of  countless  hopes  ! — {AnU. 

Evasive  Widow. 

ifrs.  jP.  How,  sir ! — I like  not  thi& 

Sdby.  No,  no,  I meant 

Nothing  but  good  to  thee.  That  other  woman, 
How  shall  I call  her  but  ovasivo,  false, 

And  treacherous  1 — by  the  trust  I place  in  thee, 
Tell  me,  and  tell  mo  truly,  was  the  name 
As  you  pronounced  it  1 

Mrt.  P.  Huntingdon — the  name, 

W’hich  his  paternal  grandfather  assumed. 
Together  with  the  estates  of  a remote 
Kinsman  : but  our  high-spirited  youth — 

Sdby.  Yes — 

Mrt  P.  Disdaining 

For  sordid  pelf  to  tnick  tho  family  honours, 

At  risk  of  the  lost  estates,  resumed  the  old  style, 
And  answer'd  only  to  tho  name  of — 

Sdby,  What — 

Mrt.  P.  Of  Halford — 

Sdby.  A Huntingdon  to  Halford  changed  eo 
soon  ! 

Why,  then  I see,  a witch  hath  her  good  spells, 

As  well  as  bod,  and  cun  by  a backward  charm 
Unruffle  the  foul  storm  she  has  just  been  raising. 

\Ande.  Ht  makra  On  mymai. 

My  frank,  fair-spoken  Widow  I let  this  kiss, 
Which  yet  aspires  no  liigher,  speak  my  thanks. 
Till  1 can  think  on  greater. 

Lcct  aivt  Katrskiks. 

Mrt.  P.  Inlerruptcnl  \ 

Selby.  My  eister  bore  I and  see,  whore  with  her 
comes 

My  seri>eDt  gliding  in  an  angel's  form, 

To  taint  the  new-born  Eden  of  our  joya 
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Why  should  wo  fear  them  1 Well  not  stir  a foot, 
Nor  coy  it  for  their  pleasures.  [He  nmri*  Widow. 

Lucy  {to  Katherino).  This  your  free, 

And  sweet  izigenuous  confessloii,  binds  mo 
For  ever  to  you ; and  it  shall  go  hard, 

But  it  shall  fetch  you  back  your  husband’s  heart, 
That  now  seems  blindly  straying  \ or,  at  worst. 
In  me  you  have  still  a sister. — Some  wives, 
brother, 

Would  think  it  strange  to  catch  their  husbands 
thus 

Alone  with  a trim  widow ; but  your  Kathorine 
Is  arm’d,  1 think,  with  patience. 

Kath.  I am  fortified 

With  knowledge  of  self-faults  to  endure  worse 
wrongs. 

If  they  be  wrongs,  than  he  can  lay  upon  me ; 
Even  to  look  on,  and  see  him  sue  in  earnest. 

As  now  I think  ho  doos  it  but  in  seeming. 

To  that  ill  woman. 

Sdhy.  Good  words,  gentle  Kate, 

And  not  a thought  irreverent  of  our  W’idow, 
Wliy  'twere  unmannerly  at  any  time, 

But  most  uncourteous  on  our  wedding  day. 

When  we  should  show  most  hospitable. — Some 
wine  ! i ^ ** 

I am  for  sports.  And  now  I do  romombor. 

The  old  Egyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
A charnel  sight  of  dead  men's  skulls  before  them, 
With  images  of  cold  mortality, 

To  temper  their  fierce  joys  when  they  grew 
rampant. 

I like  the  custom  well : and  ore  wo  crown 
With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I shall  propose, 

In  calmest  recollection  of  our  spirits. 

We  drink  the  solemn  ‘ Memory  of  the  Dead  *— 
Mn.  P.  Or  the  euppoeod  dead — u>  kin. 

Selby.  Pledge  me,  good,  wife — 

Nay,  higher  yet,  till  the  briimn’d  cup  swell  o’er. 

KatK  1 catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words ; 
And,  though  I could  accuse  you  of  unkindness, 
Yet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  wife. 

While  that  name  last  (as  I perceive  it  fading, 

Nor  I much  longer  may  have  leave  to  use  it) 

I calmly  take  the  office  you  impose ; 

And  on  my  knees,  imploring  their  forgiveness, 
Whom  I in  heaven  or  earth  may  have  offended. 
Exempt  from  starting  tears,  and  woman's  weak- 
ness, 

I pledge  you,  sir — the  Memory  of  the  Dead  ! 

drink$  kiteetinf. 

Selby.  Tls  gently  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate. 

Mn.  P.  Doee  he  relent  ? 

SeJhy.  That  ceremony  past,  we  give  the  day 
To  unabated  sport  And,  in  requital 
Of  certain  stories  and  quaint  allegories, 


Which  my  rare  Widow  hath  been  telling  to  mo 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
Her  patient  hearing,  1 will  hero  recite 
A Parable ; and,  the  more  to  suit  her  taste. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East 
Mn.  P.  I long  to  hear  it 

Some  tale,  to  fit  his  wife.  [AMt 

KaUi,  Now,  comes  my  Trial. 

Looy.  The  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand, 
If  1 presage  right  Bear  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Selby.  "The  Sultan  Haroun" — Stay — 0 now  I 
have  it — 

**  Tlie  Caliph  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had 
A ^it-troc,  beariug  such  delicious  fruits, 

That  he  reserved  tliem  for  his  proper  giist ; 

And  through  the  Palace  it  was  Death  proclaim’d 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same.** 

Mn.  P.  A heavy  penance  for  so  light  a ffiult  — 
Selby.  Pray  you,  be  mlent,  else  you  put  me  out 
**  A crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  watch’d, 
Detected  in  the  act  a brother  page, 

Of  his  own  years,  that  was  his  bosom  friend ; 

And  thenceforth  ho  became  that  other’s  lord. 
And  like  a tyrant  ho  demean'd  himself, 

Laid  forced  exactions  on  his  fellow’s  purse  ; 

And  when  that  poor  means  &il'd,  held  o'er  his 
head 

Threats  of  impending  death  in  hideous  forms  ; 
Till  the  small  culprit  on  his  nightly  couch 
Dream’d  of  strange  pains,  and  felt  his  body  writhe 
In  tortuous  pangs  around  the  im|)oling  stoke.’* 
Mn.  P.  1 like  not  this  beginning — 

Selby.  Pray  you,  attend. 

" The  Secret,  like  a night-bag,  rid  his  slecpe, 

And  took  the  youthful  pleasures  from  his  days, 
And  chased  the  youthful  smoothness  from  his 
brow, 

That  from  a rose-cheek’d  boy  he  waned  and  waned 
To  a pale  skeleton  of  what  he  was ; 

And  would  have  died,  but  for  one  lucky  chance.'* 
Kath.  Oh  I 

Mn.  P.  Your  wife— she  fiaints — some  cordial — 
smell  to  thia 

Selby.  Stand  off.  My  sister  best  will  do  that 
office. 

Mn.  P.  Are  all  bis  tempting  speeches  come  to 
this  ? {Aside. 

Selby.  What  ail'd  my  wife  1 
K<uK  A warning  faintness,  sir, 

Seised  on  my  spirits,  when  you  come  to  where 
You  said  **  a lucky  chance.’*  I am  better  now  : 
Please  you  go  on. 

Selby.  The  sequel  shall  be  briefl 

Kath.  But,  brief,  or  long,  1 feel  my  fate  hangs 
on  it  [Aside. 

Selhy.  “ One  mom  the  Caliph,  in  a covert  hid. 
Close  by  an  arbour  w’here  the  two  boys  talk'd. 
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Where  fricndfi,  turn'd  6eDda,  and  hollow  con- 
fidants, 

And  widows,  hide,  who  in  a husbaniVn  car 
Pour  baneful  tnitlis,  but  tell  not  all  the  truth  ; 

And  told  him  not  that  Robin  Halford  died 
Some  moons  before  hU  marriage- bells  were  rung. 
Too  near  dishonour  hast  thou  trod,  dear  wife, 

And  on  a dangerous  cast  our  fatee  were  set ; 

But  Hcav’n,  that  will'd  our  wedlock  to  be  blest. 
Hath  interposed  to  save  it  gracious  too. 

Your  penance  is — to  dress  your  cheek  in  smiles,  | 
And  to  be  once  again  my  merry  Kate. — 

Sister,  your  hand.  I 

Your  wager  won  mokes  me  a happy  man,  i 

Though  poorer,  Heav'n  knows,  by  a thousand 
pounds.  I 

The  sky  clears  up  after  a dubious  day.  | 

Widow,  your  hand.  I rwul  a penitcnco 
In  this  dejected  brow ; and  in  this  shame 
Your  fault  is  buried.  You  shall  in  with  us, 

And,  if  it  please  you,  taste  our  nuptial  fare : { 

For,  till  this  moment,  I can  joyful  say,  | 

Waa  never  truly  Selby’s  Wedding  Day. 

I 

I 

I 

I 


T11K  F.sn.  I 

1 
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(As  oft,  we  read,  that  Eastern  sovereigns 
Would  play  the  caves-dropper,  to  learn  the  truth, 
Imperfectly  received  from  mouUis  of  slaves,) 
O'erheord  their  dialogue ; and  beard  enough 
Tojudge  aright  the  cause,  and  know  his  cue. 

The  following  day  a Cadi  was  despatch’d 
To  summon  both  before  the  judgment-seat ; 

The  lickerish  culprit,  almost  dead  with  fear. 

And  the  informing  friend,  who  readily. 

Fired  with  fair  promises  of  large  reward. 

And  Caliph’s  love,  the  hateful  trutli  disclosed.'' 
Mr*.  P.  What  did  the  Caliph  to  the  offending 
boy. 

That  liod  so  grossly  err'd  1 

Sklhy.  His  sceptred  hand 

He  forth  in  token  of  forgiveness  stretcli'd. 

And  clapp’d  his  cheeks,  and  courted  him  with 
gifts, 

And  be  became  once  more  his  favourite  page. 
Mrn.  P,  But  for  that  other — 

He  dismiss’d  him  straight, 
From  dreams  of  grandeur,  and  of  Caliph’s  love. 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor. 
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